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NOTES  FROM  CLINICAL  LECTURES,  P^thiaiB  are  excluded  from  the  hospital,  it 

miut  again  strike  you  that  our  proportion 

Delivered  during  the  preeeni  Seuion,  of  tuberculous  cases  is  yery  high.    Yet  I  am 

at  Unitere.  Coll,  Hoepitalt  convinced,  from  eztendye  observation  and 

much  reflection  on  this  subject,  that  tubercu- 

Bt  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  lous  disease  of  the  lungs,  in  some  degree  or 

Profcasor  of  the'Fractice  of  Medicine,  another,  in  oneformor another .prcvailsamong 

and  of  Clinical  Medicine.  the  more  seriously  sick  in  London,  and  in  other 

large  towns,  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  among 

our  patients.  So  far  as  our  post-mortem 
Since  my  last  clinical  lecture,  the  patient,  examinations  have  given  the  opportunity, 
Hiomas  Stocks,  has  died  of  phthisis  ;  and  I  you  have  seen  verified  the  statement  which 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  commenting  on  you  have  often  heard  me  make,  that  of  those 
aU  die  cases  of  phthisis,  or  complicated  with  in  large  towns  who  die  of  various  diseases  or 
pulmonary  tubercles,  that  have  come  under  aocidmits,  above  the  age  of  thirty,  more  than 
our  notice  among  the  in-patients  since  the  half  exhibit  in  the  lungs  more  or  less  of  tuber- 
beginning  of  the  session.  cnlous  disease,  or  of  the  traces  which  it  leaves 
Of  98  [patients  who  have  been,  or  are,  behind.  It  is  thus  only  we  can  learn  the 
under  my  cava  since  the  beginning  of  Oct.,  rail  amount  and  importance  that  tuberculous 
no  fewei^.than  28  (which  is  one  in  three  and  disease  bears  in  the  scale  of  maladies,  by 
a  half)  have  presented  signs  of  tubercles  in  regarding  it  not  only  in  its  more  acknow- 
the  Inngp.  You  may  think  this  a  very  laige  ledged  forms,  and  attended  by  its  common 
proportion  $  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  symptoms,  but  by  aid  of  careful  physical 
mneb  larger^tban  the  proportion  of  patients,  diagnosis,  or  of  the  still  more  minute  search 
generally-  called  phtUaical,  is  found  to  bear  in  of  &e  scalpel,  tracing  it  in  all  its  degrees  and 
any  hospital.  But,  remember,  I  number  not  combinations,  as  a  secondary  lesion  and  as 
only  the  cases  of  obvious  phthisis,  but  those  a  primary  affection,  as  an  index  of  the  state 
of  other  diseases  in  whidi  there  were  distinct  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
signs  of  pulmonary  tubercles  to  any  extent,  decided  form  of  an  extensive  organic  disease, 
fn  fact,  of  this  number,  28,  at  least  13  were  It  is  by  extensive  observations  and  com- 
caaea  dther  of  latent  phthisis,  or  of  pnlmo-  parisons  of  this  kind  that  I  have  been  led  to 
nary  tnberdes  disguised  by  other  diseases,  entertain  the  views  with  regard  to  tubercle, 
and  which,  but  for  their  physical  signs,  we  and  the  diseases  which  it  produces,  which  I 
would  not  pronounce  (perhaps  not  always  have  given  in  my  lectures  at  the  College, 
even  suspect)  to  be  tuberculous  at  all.  and  of  which  you  will  find  an  outline  in 
On  ^  oUier  hand,  you  must  take  into  various  works  which  have  been  published  in 
account  the  fact,  that  the  common  obvious  the  last  fourteen  years.  A  fundamental  part 
cases  of  phthisis  are  not  generally  admitted  of  these  views  is,  that  tuberele  u  the  plaema 
into  the  hospital.  On  account  of  tlie  com-  or  material  with  which  textures  are  nourished 
monly  incurable  and  lingering  character  of  or  repaired,  in  a  degraded  state,  which  mmy 
pulmonary  consumption,  patienta  suffering  be  either  eaeopUutiet  when  it  forms  dense, 
from  it  are  not  considered  proper  olqects  for  ill-organised,  and  non-vaacolar  deposits  (as 
in-door  treatment;  for,  if  such  were  admitted,  in  grey  tubercle),  or  aplaetie,  when  it  is 
there  would  be  no  room  for  the  subjects  of  still  IMher  devoid  of  Hving  organisation,  aa 
other  diseases,  which  do  admit  id  core,  or  at  in  yeUow  tuberele. 

least  of  relief  in  a  shorter  time.  •  This  view,  by  regarding  tuberele  as  a 

Considering,  therefore,  that  many  cases  of  deviation  in  degree  ratiier  than  in  kind  from 
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natural  procenes,  and  by  aniorlating  it  witii  tcribing  inflammation^  and  ao  penraded  by 

the  uniTeraally  operating  function  of  textoral  oavitiea  of  all  sixes  and  degrees,  that  very 

nutrition,  explains  the  fipequency  and  mode  little  nataralveskndar  textme  was  left,  and 

of  its  production  in  such  various  coostitu-  it  seemed  a  marvel  how  life  could  have  been 

tions,  an^  under  such  a  variety  of  circum-  sustained  so  long ;  but  you  must  seek  for  an 

stances,  and  I  think  I  may  add,  guides  us  explanation  in  the  proportionate  reduction 

to  the  methods  of  treatment  which  have  been  of  all  the  organic  functions ;  so  that  life  being 

most  sanctioned  by  the  most  extensive  ex-  reduced  altogether  to  a  lower  scale  was  sus- 

perience.  tained  with  less  and  less  breath.     We  found 

I  shall  group  together  our  cases  according  universal  adhesions  agglutinating  not  only 

to  their  forms  or  complications ;  and  as  we  the  pleune,  but  also  the  heart  to  the  peri* 

have  not  time  .to  give  the  details  of  each  cardnim ;   and  as  there  appears  to  be  no 

case,  I  refer  you  to  the  reports  for  these,  account  of  a  previous  attack  of  pericarditis, 

and  shall  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  latter  must  be  referred  to  an  extension 

teoh  group.  of  the  low,  latent  inflammation,  with  which 

tnberoolouB  disease  is  so  commonly  asso- 

Pkthuu,  HmpUt  or  with  mere  bronehUU.  oiated. 

Of  this  class  we  have  only  four  cases ;  for  Edward  Lester,  st.  35,  formerly  intem- 
tiiis  is  the  unfortunate  class  that  is  generally  perate,  dated  the  commencement  of  his  chest 
excluded  from  the  hospital.  When  they  are  complaint  to  a  severe  cold  five  years  ago, 
taken  in,  it  is  either  on  account  of  some  re*  during  which  be  spit  Uood.  He  was  ad- 
cent  exaoerbataon,  or  simply  mUerieordim  mitted  Dec/ the  17th.  in  an  advanced  stage 
eautd,  of  phthisis,  with  all  its  symptoms  and  signs, 

The  case  of  Thomas  Stocks,  who  was  ad-  and  was  dismissed  unrelieved  Jan.  the  15th. 

mitted  October  the  12th,  and  died  February  The  plan  of  diffusing  iodine  and  watery  va- 

the  22d,  is  one  of  common  constitutionid  pour  through  the  room  was  tried  with  this 

phthisis,  in  a  youngman  who  had  lost  several  patient.     It  produced  an  effect  which  often 

brothers  and  sisters  in  the  complaint,  and  follows  from  its  use,  that  of  diminishing,  for 

himself  became  a  victim  of  one  of  its  most  a  few  hours,  the  cough  and  the  ezpectora^ 

extensive  and  rather  rapid  forms.    We  have  taon,  bat  increasing  the  dyspnoea ;  and  when 

kept  him  in  the  hospital  as  a  specimen  of  tiie  cough  did  return,  it  was  unusually  violent, 

the  ordinary  simple  form  of  this  disease,  the  expectoration  more  viscid,  and  tinged 

You  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  with  blood. 

its  steady  progress,  with  its  symptoms  of        Richard    Ferral,     »tat.     40,    admitted 

oough,  with  copious  muoo-purulent  expec-  November  26,  a  stout  man,  caught  Oold 

toration  in  opaque  floocnlent  masses,  ex-  firom  wet  feet  six  months  ago,    and  has 

treme  shortness  of  breath,   ever  frequent  coughed  ever  since,  with  frothy  expectora* 

pnlse,  increasing  debility,  and  pallid  emacia-  tion  occasionally  tinged  with  blood  :    has 

tion,'  with  occasional  profuse  night  sweats,  gradually  lost  flrah  and  strength.     Signs  of 

but  with  little  pain  or  other  severe  symptom  partial  consolidation  and  small  cavities  under 

to  raffle  the  path  to  the  grave.    Physical  both    davicles;    dolneas  and    subcrepitant 

examination  too  has  shown  the  nature  and  rhonchus  in  the  posterior  part  of  both  lungs, 

progress  of  the  disease  in  the  lungs,  by  Pulse  80,  weak.     He  was  treated  by  blisters, 

irregular  dulness  of  various  parts  of  the  followed  by  the  turpentine  and  acetic  add 

diest,  particularly  the  upper ;  in  the  defec-  liniment,  with  nitro-muriatio  aeid  and  ben- 

tive  vesicular  breath-sound,  and  in  the  loud  bane  internally.      He  was  much  relieved, 

whiffing,  and  cavernous  breath-sounds,  va-  but  on  December  10,  the  expectoration  be- 

ried  occasionally  by  cavernous  and  other  ooming  more  scanty  and  difficult,  with  an 

rhonchi,  and  becoming  more  extensive  with  increase  of  dyspnoea,  an  alkaline  expectorant 

the  oonsuming  advancement  of  the  disease,  of  senega,  squill,  earb.  potass,  and  coninns. 

This  patient  bore  tonics  and  full  diet  well ;  was  substituted  for  the  add  mixture  with 

and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  prolonged  much  advantage,    and   he    was    dismissed 

his  ebbing  life ;  whilst  the  opiates,  in  various  December  17,  much  stronger  and  with  little 

forms,  greatly  relieved  the  cough.    On  some  cough,  the  breath  sound  bdng  clearer  and 

occasions  it  was  necessary  to  intermit  these  ftte  from  rhondius  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 

measures  on  account  of  increased  dyspnoea,  lung,   and  the  dulnees  Wier  ttie  davidfis 

consequent  on  diminution  of  the  expectora-  diminished  but  not  removed, 
tion :  under  these  drcumstanoes  reUef  was        James    Cnrrey,  of   intemperate   habita, 

afforded  by  a  blister,  and  the  use  of  an  ex-  admitted  February  15,  with  chronic  phthisia* 

pectorant,  consisting  of  decoction  of  senega,  much  aggravated  by  a  reeent  excess  at  a 

with  ammonia,  squUl,  and  oonium.  wake,  had,  in  addition  to  signs  of  oonsolida* 

In  the  .post-mortem  examination  we  found  tion  in  the  upper  part  of  bo(]b  lungs,  impaired 

the  lungs  so    extensivdy  consolidated  by  stroke  sound  and  breath  sound,  with  sub- 

tubercnlmis  deposits,  and  those  of  oircom-  crepitant  rhondins  in  the  lower  part  of  both 
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liiiigf.    Tlie  latter  ngnt,  dflpending  on  ctm^  dayide..     Pectoriloqvy  and  tnbcrqpitstion 

gettton  and  bronchitiB,  were  removed   by  below  right  claviclf^ 

repeated  bliiterii^,  andamiztare  containing  This  patient  was  treated  first  by  blisters 

i  grain  doses  of  tartar  emetic  with  coniam.  and  antimoniala  until  the  pain  was  removed 

This  dulness  under  the  clavicles,  espedally  and  the  breathing  better.    Afterwards,  the 

the  right,  remained  on  the  25tii  of  Febmary*  cough  being  very  Solent,  and  the  expec- 

when  ho  was  dismissed,  mucii  relieved  of  the  toration  difficult,  extract  of  belladonna,  and 

cough  and  shortness  of  breath.  tincture  of  squills,  and  liq.  potttfsse,  gave 

The  last  two  cases  illustrate  very  well  much  relief  for  a  time.    The  sweats  aod 

bow  much  relief  the  rest  and  protection  of  a  debility  much  increasing,  sulphuric  acid  and 

hospitalf  as  well  as   the  treatment,  often  the  sulphate  of  sine  were  substituted  for  the 

affMrd  to  the  eiuoerbations  which  roffle  and  alkali.    This  change  seemed  beneficial  at 

hasten  the  course  of  the  chronic  forms  of  first,  but  in  a  few  days  the  expectoration 

phthisis.  These  exacerbations  generally  arise  becoming  more  viscid  and  rusty,  and  the 

from  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the  air-  breathing  more  difficult,  the  alkali  was  again 

tubes,  or  of  the  pulmonary  texture ;  and  if  used  with  fresh  temporary  benefit ;     and 

treated  in  time,  are  signally  relieved  by  decoction  of  bark  was  afterwards  added, 

local  depletion,  blistering,  or  other  modes  of  The  dulness  in  the  left  side  was  diminished 

oounter-irritatio&,  oombteed  in  the  more  in*  in  the  middle  and  lower  part,  and  some 

fiammatorycaaes  with antimonials internally,  breath  sound  restored;  but  the  disesse  in 

and  in  the  more  congestive  and  asthenic^  the  upper  regions  of  the  chest  had  increased, 

with  acid  mixturea,  or  alkaline  expectorants,  and  so  had  his  weakness  and  emaciation, 

according  to  the  state  of  the  expectoration.  He  left  the  hoqiital  Jan.  29th. 

So  great  is  the  relief  in  many  cases,  that  the  llie  other  case  is  that  of  John  Penelli, 

patients  often  fancy  themselves  quite  cured ;  which  I  shall  pass  over,  because  I  have 

and  no  doubt  most  of  the  cases  of  reputed  noticed  it  in  a  former  lecture, 

cures  of  consumption  are  of  this  kind.    But  The  supervention  of  extensive  pneumonia 

physical  examination  shows  that  the  tuber-  in  a  tuberculous  subject,  constitutes  a  most 

culoaB  disease,  although  quiescent,  is  not  serious  complication,  which,  if  not  treated 

removed ;  and  if  it  do  not  advance  of  itself,  early,  rarely  fails  to  greatly  accelerate  the 

it  only  waits  for  a  fresh  exposure  to  cold  or  fiital    termination  of   the  disease.      Many 

undue   exertion,  or  irregularity  of  diet,  or  cases  of  acute  phthisis,  or  galloping  con- 

other  cause  of  disorder,  to  bring  back  its  sumption,  are  Uiose  aggravated  by  pneu- 

inflammatory  oomplieations,  each  return  of  monia.    The  lungs  are  ^nea  found  more  or 

which  adds  to  the  mischief,  and  reduoea  the  leas  consolidated  by  soft  deposit,  like  in 

stiength;  until  the  consumptive  disease  be*  bepatisation,  but  the  deposit  is  more  grey  or 

oomescontinnedandwhollyirremediable.  But  stone-coloured,  mottled  with  older  tubercu- 

although  a  careful  and  continued  obsenration  lous  deposits,  and  often  spotted  with  in- 

of  thatd  dftonic  cases  shows  the  error  of  dpient  excavations  or  tuberculous  softening. 

supposing  them  to  be  cured,  it  shows  how  The  lymph  effused  is  all  cacoplastic,  sus- 

much  they  may  be  relieved,  and  life  pro-  ceptible  of  neither  absorption  nor  organiza- 

longed,  both  by  studying  to  avoid  the  causes  tion :    it  therefore  becomes  a  serious  ad- 

of  the  iiggravationa  of  the  disease,  and  by  ditional  cause  of  pulmonary  obstruction  and 

treating  these  aggravations  promptly  when  destruction. 

they  do  occur.  Tet  these  intercurrent  inflammations,  if 

treated  early,  before  effusion  of  lymph  takes 
Pkik9MU  with  pneumoma .— 7Vo  eates.  pi^cc.  are  often  quite  tractable,  yielding  to 
Jerry  Leonard,  nt.  43,  admitted  Nov.  2,  even  moderate  antiphlogistic  measures,  such 
of  ataut  make,  formeriy  intempente.  Mo&er  as  local  depletion  and  blistering,  and  eq>eci- 
died  of  a  "  eough :"  18  out  of  19  of  his  ally  tanar  emetic  tntemally.  The  mischief 
brothers  and  alsters  have  died  before  they  ia  often  dono  before  this  treatment  is  applied, 
were  18  years  of  age.  Five  yean  ago  he  waa  because  the  symptoms  of  tiiese  inflammations 
laid  up  Ibr  many  weeks  with  pleurisy.  Has  are  very  obscure,  and  are  ascribed  to  the 
had  a  cough  for  four  mouths,  and  afbrtnight  tuberculous  disease,  or  soQietimes  to  mere 
1^  this  becaase  much  worse  after  h^  work-  weikness.  But  you  should  watch  e?ery 
ing  in  a  very  damp  place.  Has  lost  flab,  exacerbation  in  a  consumptive  patient ;  and 
■trength,  and  appetite.  Breath  very  abort,  tf  yon  find  crepitation  and  increasing  dul- 
with  pain  in  left  diest.  Expectoration  ness  in  any  part  of  the  chest,  or  rustiness 
viaeid,  mucopurulent,  streaked,  and  partially  and  viscidity  of  the  sputa,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
tinged  with  blood.  Pulae  90,  weak  but  use  aome  of  the  moderate  antiphlogistic 
shwp.  Rigon  and  occasional  aweats.  Dul-  means  which  I  have  mentioned,  propor- 
neaa  over  whole  left  chest,  with  defective  tioning  them  to  the  previous  strength  of  the 
bnath  sound,  and  short  crepitation  in  patient.  After  thm  signs  have  been  re- 
lower  and  middle  parts.  Cavemoua  rea-  moved,  the  usual  tonic  plan  may  be  again 
pintion«  without  pectoriloquy,  under  left  pursued. 
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JNktkuUf  with  ekronie  laryngitia, —  lymptoms  of  advanoed  phthisis,  he  saffered 

7Vo  eon$.  mach  from  occasional  attacks  of  spasmodic 

The  case  of  Sarah  Hunt  was  scarcely  dyspnoea  and  palpitaHon,  whidi  were  somc- 

within  the  period  of  the  session,  having  been  *>«»  relieved  by  extracts  of  stramonium  and 

discharged,  apparently  convalescent,  Sept.  belladonna,  or  ether  and  tincture  of  lobelm. 

25th.     Bnt  I  notice  it  in  older  to  point  out  In  the  fits  of  palpitation,  the  pulse  at  the 

how  tnbercttlous  disease  of  the  lungs  is  apt  ^^»*^  ^^  innumerable,  but  by  listening  to 

to    be    combined   with    chronic    Uryngeal  the  heart  could  be  easily  counted  as  many  as 

affections.      The  attack    began  six  weeks  2*6  »  <*«  mmute.     Once,  whilst  we  were 

before  admission  (Aug.  26th)  with  loss  6(  examining    him,    the    pulsations    suddenly 

voice,  followed  by  a  croupy  cough,  diflScult  slackened  down  to  100.     This  is  often  ob- 

breathing  and  deglutition.    These  symptoms  served  with  palpitation.    There  were  signs 

were  much  relieved  by  leeching  and  blister-  of  enlargement  of  the  heart ;  the  patient  had 

mg  the  throat,  ordered  by  Dr.  Taylor  in  my  formerly  suffered  from  rheumatic  fever, 
absence.     On  ray  return,  I  found  her  with-         Elisabeth     Freethy    also     had     disewe 

out  voice,   and  still  complaining  of  some  of  the  heart,  originating  in  repeated  attack 

rough  and  dyspnoea,  and  on  examming  the  of  rheumatism,  and  her  late  symptoms  have 

chest,  detected  dulness  and  defective  motion  compelled  me  to  count  her  among  the  tuber- 

of  the  outer  upper  part  of  left  chest,  with  o^^ous  subjects.      The   heart    affection    is 

slight  mucous  rhonchus.    The  breath-sounds  dilated  hypertrophy,  causing  extended  duhiess 


were  masked  by  a  rough  laryngeal  rhonchus.  ■»<!  impulse,  and  a  alight  disease  of  the 

I  ordered  her    sarsaparilh  with  iodide  of  •o'tw  orifice,  mdicated  by  a  slight  filing 

potassium  internally,  and  the  tupentineof  murmur  at  midstemum,  not  heard  below  the 

acetic  acid  liniment.     In  a  week,  the  patient  left  ht^^at.     I  shall  have  to  notice  this  case 

lost  the  cough  and  shortness  of  breath,  but  wider  another  head. 

she  had  not  recovered  her  voice,  and  the  Disease  of  th^  .heart  is  not  a  common 

dulness  remained.  complication  with  the  worst  forms  of  phthisis ; 

The  other  case,  Cornelius  SuDivan,  ad-  in  fi«t,  experience  has  led  me  to  consider 

mitted  Jan.  5th,  was  a  more  obvious  case  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  as  a  favourable 

phthisis,  Uttle  advanced,  with  severe  chronic  cireumstanoe  in  a  case  of  phthiaas ;  persons 

laryngitis.      He  was  first  put  under   the  having  this  combination  generally  exhibiting 

antimonial  treatment,   with    blistering,  to  more  power  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 

relieve  an  aggravation  fktwn   recent  bion-  tuberculous  disease,  which  consequently  be- 

chitis;   and  afterwards  the  same  remedies  comes  circumscribed  and  chronic.     In  the 

were  used  as  in  the  last  case,  witii  the  ad-  most  rapid  cases  of  consumption,  we  often 

dition  of  the  daily  application  to  the  Aroat  find  the  heart  smaller  than  usual ; 'and  in 

of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  these  the  weak  pulse  and  feeble  circulation 

after  the  method  of  Trousseau  and  BeUoc.  corresponded  with  their  speedy  sinking. 

He  waa  discharged  Jan.   24th,  with  very  The  complication  with  hypertrophy  often, 

little  cough,  and  his  voice  restored,  although  however,  carries  with  it  an  increased  tendency 

still  hoarse.  to  pulmonary  congestion  and  hnmorrhage. 

The  more  I  see  of  chronic  laryngeal  cases,  "nd  may  require  more  of  local  depletion 

the  more  I  become  convinced  that  they  are  "id  sedative  treatment  than  is  expedient  in 

combinedeither  with  pulmonary  tubercles,  or  other  cases  of  limited  tubercle  of  the  lungs. 

with  a  disposition  to  their  formation.  ni.ji.'  •        '^l  nx         s-        o  •  a- 

"^  Phthtns,  With  RAeumattamf  Setatteaf 

Phikintf  with  di9€€ue  of  ih€  heart. —  Sfc, — Six  Ciue», 

Three  eaeet.  I  h,^  jngt  adverted  to  the  case  of  Freethy, 

I  have  before  commented  on  the  case  of  who  has  been  twice  under  my  care  for  an 

John  Hudson,  who  was  admitted  Nov.  9th,  obstinate  form  of  rheumatism,  from  former 

for  vertigo  and  palpitation,  connected  with  attacks  of  which  the  heart  is  permanently 

dyspepsia  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  veotri-  damaged.    This  constant  disposition  to  the 

cie.      As  he  became    relieved  from  these  recurrence  of  rheumatism  shows  something 

BjrmptOBU,  we  found  that  he  had  had  a  cough  to  be  very  wrong  in  the  constitution.     Pro- 

fbr  many  months ;   and  we  found  signs  of  bably,    as   Dr.   Prout  supposes,  the  chief 

limited    eonsolidatioo  of  one  lung.     The  foult  is  in  the  fonction  of  secondary  assimila- 

disease  was  quite   chronic,  and    unfit  for  tion,  which  is  imperfectly  performed,  and 

hospital  treatment.  leada  to  the  undue  formation  of  lactic  acid 

Edward   Pope    was  admitted  November  or  some  analogous  morbid  matter,  which  is 

85,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  under  Ite  immediste  cause  of  the  rheumatic  pains 

the  symptoms  of  which  he  had  been  suffering  and  inflammation.     The  same  cause  in  time 

for  Uiree  yeais;   and  he  died  January  29.  may  injure  the  nutritive  material  of  the 

We  could  not  obtain  ta  examination  of  the  blood,  and  lead  -to  its  deposit  in  a  degraded 

body,  on  aooonnt  of  the  objections  of  the  or  cacoplastic  state ;  and  thus,  according  to 

relations.      In    addition   to    the    ordinary  my  sw^                       *y  be  fonned*    The 
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int  lymptomi  of  pulmonary  tvberde  in  the  discharged  February  8),  was  affected  with  a 
GMe  of  Frecthy  appeared  during  her  stay  in  large  and  very  painful  swelling  of  the  right 
the  hospital  aftin'  an  attack  of  fererish  sore-  knee,  with  effusion  chiefly  in  the  bjirs«. 
throat  and  catarrh  with  hepatic  congestion.  She  had  also  the  symptoms  of  phthisis,  with 
She  spat  a  bloody  fluid,  which  was  at  first  signs  of  cavities  at  the  apex  of  both  lungs, 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  throat ;  but  The  inflammation  of  the  knee  was  cured  by 
as  the  spitting  continued,  and  was  accom-  leeches,  followed  by  an  iodine  liniment,  with 
panied  with  more  cough  and  pain  in  the  the  internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium.     Her 
chest,  this  r^on  was  carefully  examined ;  chest  symptoms  were  relieved  by  blistering 
and  we  found  general  slight  dulness  on  the  and  rubefacients,  and  her  strength  improved 
right  side,  with  a  breath-sound  defective  in  with  the  use  of  Uie  iodide  of  iron, 
loudness  and  duration.    The  disease  pro-  John  Herring,  admitted  February  26,  is 
oeeded  in  spite  of  general  and  local  depletions,  still  (March  3,)  in  the  hospital,  with  severe 
various  counter-irritants,  and  other  remedies ;  sciatica  and  signs  of  tubercles  of  both  lungs, 
and  a  month  after  (February  8),  it  is  reported  with  recent  catarrh.     He  has  been  treated 
that  the  dulness  had  become  more  marked,  with  colchicum  andantimonials,  withblister- 
the  breath   and  voice-sound  had  become  ing  to  the  chest,  and  cupping  and  a  liniment 
tubular  under  the  right  clavicle,  and  slight  for  the  hip,  and  is  much  relkved. 
spitting  of  blood  still  continued.     On  Feb.  This  number  of  cases  of  combined  tuber- 
9,  the  catamenta,  which  had  been  absent  for  culous  and  rheumatic  or  allied  affections, 
two  periods,  appeared ;  and  the  chest  symp-  seems  to  point  out  some  real  connection  be- 
toms  were  diminished,   but  not  removed,  tween  the  two  diseases.     Last  summer,  some 
She  was  then  able  to  bear  cascariUa  with  of  you  may  remember  that  we  had  several 
nitric  add,  which  improved  her  strength,  and  cases  of  pulmonary  tubercle  combined  with 
she  was  discharged  February  21.     I  have  no  granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  the  frequent 
doubt  that  ere  long  the  phthisical  disease  connection  of  which  with  rheumatism  is  well 
will  run  its  course  in  this  patient,  for  the  known.     It  is  very  possible  thai  the  pul- 
constitution  is  much  impaled,  and  ahe  Is  monary  disease  may,  in  some  of  these  cases, 
continually  suffering  from  various  disorders,  arise  from  the  cachexia  connected  with  im- 
In  the  five  other  cases,  the  tuberculous  perfect  excretion  of  urine ;  but  I  believe  the 
disease  of  the  lungs  was  more  advanced,  but  cause  of  this  imperfect  excretion,  the  granu- 
limited,  and  therefore  chronic.  lar  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  to  be  in  it- 
James   Padger,    Kt.   62  (admitted   Sep-  self  allied  to  tubercle  and  analogous  caco- 
tember  22,  discharged  relieved,  October  15),  plastie  products, 
suffered  from  lumbsgo,  and  recent  bronchitis,  ___«_«________^....___„....^__ 

of  whidi  be  was  soon  relieved;  but  there  iTaTo  ATinva 

was  dufaieas  and  cavernous  bieath  and  voice-  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Bounds  under  one  or  both  clavicles,  with  ovthb 

emphysema  of  ^^jj^*^^|[.^j^2! '  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS,  &  TRE AT- 

Edward    Robinson  (admitted  December  MENT  OF  OPHTHALMIC  AF- 

18,  dischaiiged  January  5),    came  in  for  FECTIONS. 

chronic  riwumatism  in  the  legs,  which  soon  By  Bdw.  Hockiit,  M.D.  M.R.C.S.L.  &c. 

yielded  to  treatment  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

But  he  likewise  had  a  long-standiog  cough,  [Contintted  from  p.  833  of  last  vol.] 

and  there  were  dulness,  and  cavernous  breath  ...^ 

and  voice-sounds,  under  the  right  clavicle,  n.  ^  .  .          ^             , 

with  emphysematous  resonance  on  peroussion  Oefintlton    of  grannlar    eonjnnciiva  : 

in  the  lower  region  of  the  chest,  down  al-  form$  of  the  eompiatnt  ,•  the  symp. 

most  to  the  margin  of  the  ribs.  tomt,  cmues,  pathology ^  and  treaimenf. 

John  Ryan  (admitted  February  15,  dis-  Granular    coniunctiva    might,    with 

charged   Feburary    23),  was  admitted  for  more  propriety,  be  spoken  of  as  granu- 

riieumatic  gout,  affecting  the  ankles   and  /^^    inflammalion  of  the   conjunctiva, 

wrists,  and  other  nnall  joints,  particnlarly  inasmuch  as  the  condition  of  the  mem- 

the  right  wmt  and  hsnd,  whidi  was  mudi  ^^^^  ^  ^^          ^  y^  considered  but  a 

swollen,  and  very  red  and  tender.      Tbm  .^^.a.   __  j   ,v«»»:««    r*r  »^»^^  ««*i   «%w» 

gouty  affection  Idbsided  entirely  in  a  few  P^^  ^'iLP'^'^^T-         f  .1  7*  ^  ^^ 

SysT under  the  use  of  colchicum.    But  we  ^^"^^^^  inflammation  of  that  tunic,  and 

foJnd  signs  of  a  cavern,  with  partial  con-  «   "ever  existing;  distinct   from   that 

solidation  at  the  apex  of  the  right  lung ;  and  Process.     If  their  inseparable  existence 

he  stated  that  he  had  long  suffered  from  ^e  but  clearly  understood,  it  will  lead 

cough,  and  had  lately  become  very  thin,  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  patho- 

The  cough  rather  increased  when  the  gouty  logy  of   the  affect  ion,  and    scientific 

swelling  subsided.  plans  of  treatment.     The  term  "gra- 

Ann    Mitchell   (admitted   January    10,  nular"  i  6  applicable,  from  the  clearness 
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with  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind  an  disturbed  functions,  and  pulsation ;  in 

idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  conjunc-  the  passive  dark  purple,  or  livid  dis- 

tiva— a  roughened,  irregular  surface,  coloration,  distension  of  vessels  without 

from  the  presence  of  minute  elevations  pulsation,  considerable  swelling   and 

or  granules ;  not  implying  any  relation-  relaauition ;  rarely  tension,  rarely  much 

ship  to  the  process  of  granulation  in  heat  or  pain.    The  constitutional  symp- 

ulcers,  from  which  it  diners  in  every  toms  ia  the  first  case  are  those   of 

point  of  view,  but  simply  referring  to  synocha,  or  inflammatory  fever ;  in  the 

the  obvious  characters  1  have  men-  second,  either  depression  and  derange- 

tioned.  ment  of  the  general  health  without 

Defi»iiion, — Hence  my  defmition  of  fever,  or  a  type  of  fever  below  the 
granularinflammation is  the  following:  standard  of  innammatory,  with  every 
—A  severe  and  prolong^ed  inflammation  intermediate  grade,  to  complete  pros- 
of  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  con-  tration  of  strength  and  typhus.  It  will 
junctiva,  of  either  active  or  passive  be  obvious  that,  in  this  sense,  the  terms 
characters,  attended  by  a  gradually  active  and  passive  denote  only  the 
augmenting  and  extending  papillary  character  of  the  inflammation,  and 
roughness  or  inequaUty  of  surface;  hence  have  no  reference  whatever  to 
being  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour ;  the  its  duraiion.  I  restrict  the  terms  acute 
ffranular  elevations  small,  firm,  and  and  chronic  to  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
nighlv  vascular,  in  active  cases,  and  ease,  and  in  like  manner,  as  in  the 
attended  with  great  intolerance  of  former  instance,  mean  to  denote  no 
light,  lachrymation,  and  pain,  in  ad-  character  it  may  possess ;  for  however 
vanced  stages.  In  the  passive  forms,  slow  an  inflammation  may  be,  it  may 
the  granu&tions  are  large,  soft,  and  still  be  active  in  its  characters,  or  how- 
dark  coloured ;  there  is  a  secretion  of  ever  rapid,  it  may  still  be  a  passive 
watery  mucus,  and  little  pain  or  irri-  afl^ion.  If  all  practitioners  under- 
tation  is  experienced.  stood  these  differences,  and  used  the 

I  have  selected  extremes  to  illustrate  terms  in  the  foregoing  sense,  as  they 
my  meaning,  inasmuch  as  here,  as  in  should  do,  no  confusion  could  result, 
all  other  cases,  the  contrast  must  be  but  rather  the  reverse.  Mr.  Lawrence^s 
made  in  them,  the  intervening  chasm  remarks*  on  the  varieties  of  inflamma- 
being  filled  up,  in  nature,  by  every  tion,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  on 
intermediate  grade.  No  arbitrary  the  '*  Diseases  of  the  £ye,''  prove  how 
limitations  exist  in  nature,  but  all  is  much  a  definite  meaning  attached  to 
indivisible  and  connected:  there  are  these  terms  is  requireo,  since  that 
no  abrupt  terminations  and  commence-  iustly- celebrated  surgeon  evidently 
ments  between  this  or  that  law,  this  or  labours  under  a  misapprehension  of 
that  disease,  or  the  varieties  of  some  their  true  signification  when  he  says, 
one  affection  ;  they  pass  into  one  "  We  read  and  hear  of  active,  passive, 
another  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  or  atonic,  of  sthenic  and  asthenic  in- 
and  only  present  a  striking  contrast  in  flammations.  Believing  inflammation 
their  extremes.  We  shall  not  be  sur-  to  be  increased  activity  or  exertion  of 
prised,  therefore,  at  meeting  with  cases  the  capillaries,  I  consider  the  expres- 
m  which  distinctive  features,  either  sions  passive,  atonic,  and  asthenic  in- 
active or  passive,  do  not  exist,  and  flammation,  as  applied  to  the  state  of 
some  where  the  condition  is  exceed-  the  inflamed  part,  to  be  contradictory 
ingly  mild  and  slight.  in  terms.*'      Speaking  of   acute  and 

What  I  understand  by  active  and  chronic,  the  same  gentleman  has  pre- 

passive  must  be  explained  before  I  pro-  viously  remarked  (82),  "  Severity  of 

ceed :  it  involves  no  theory  whatever  svmptoms    and   rapidity   of    progress 

of  the  pathology  of  inflammation.    I  characterise  the  former;  the  opposite 

mean  to  assert  that  inflammation  may  attributes   of  mildness   and  slowness 

assume  either  an  active  or  a  passive  belong  to  the  latter" ;  whilst  it  will  be 

form  in  any  organ,  from  either  consti-  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  faitlifully 

tutional  or  local  causes,  or  from  the  observed   nature,  that  mere  duration 

specific  nature  of  the  exciting  agent,  has  nothing  to  do  vnth  the  character  of 

being  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  complain tf. 

constitutional  and  local  symptoms.    In     

thp  a/*f ivp  fnrm  tliprp  is  hncrht  ftrarlpt  *  TrwUse  on  IKseaseB  of  tbe  Eye,  9d  ed.  p.  S8. 

tne  active  lorm  mere  is  ongni  scariei  ^  instead  of  contending  about  the  presence  or 

vascularity,  tension,  pain,  heat,  actively  absence  of  increased  action,  or  of  weakness  in 
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'    The  forms  under  which  we  observe  oalls  weakness  of  the  eyes.    If,  in  this 

granular  inflammation  of  the  conjunc-  stage,  we  invert  the  lids,  we  find  the 

tiva   correspond  with   these   obvious  changes  of  granulation  to  have  com- 

differences  m  the  types  of  inflammation  menced  in  that  portion  of  the  conjunc- 

generall}r ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  chan^,  tiva  which  is  reflected  from  the  globe 

constituting  the  true  form  of  the  dis-  to  the  lids,  at  the  angle  of  its  reflection, 

ease,  requires  time  for  its  formation,  so  commencing   in   the  upper   lid,  and 

in  like  manner  is  its  progress  slow,  and  always  progressing  more  rapidl^,  and 

its  removal  a  work  of  time,  however  with  more  severitv,  there,  than  m  the 

judiciously  treatment  may  be  timed  and  similar  situation  of  the  lower  one.    The 

adapted.    Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  granulations  are  small,  more  or  less 

it  will  be  obvious  that  acute  and  chro-  conical,  firm,  very  vascular,  and  of  a 

nic  bear  but  a  relative  meaning  in  the  bright  scarlet  colour ;  the  conjunctiva 

present  case ;    the  disease  is  always  oculi,  opposed  to  these,  vascular  and 

chronic,  but  the  progress  and  efl^ts  of  scarlet ;  the  lids  swollen  and  vascular ; 

some  cases  are  much  more  rapid  than  there  is  intolerance  of  light|  and  lachry- 

•others,  and  hence  bear  to  each  other  mation. 

the  relative  relation  of  acute  and  chro-  As  the  disease  proceeds^  the  symp- 

nic.    The  grand  distinction  is  between  toms  increase  in  severity,  and  consti- 

active  and  passive  forms,  which  differ  tutional  ones  become  superadded.  The 

most  materially  both  in  their  local  and  irregular  prominences  of  the  conjunc- 

constitutional  symptoms,  and  the  treat-  tiva   extend   on   the  lids,  advancing 

ment  which  relieves  and  cures  them,  upon  the  palpebral  surface  towards  the 

The  more  active  cases  generallv  coin-  cages  of  tne  lids,  but  never  in  the  con- 

cide  with  the  more  acute,  whilst  the  trary  direction,  the  whole  surface  be- 

?assive  are  generally  the  most  chronic,  coming  eventually  crowded  with  small, 
shall  consider  them  in  this  relation  firm  prominences,  more  or  less  conical ; 
in  my  following  remarks.  -  many  of  them,  however,  very  rough 
Sympiofnt, — In  the  active  forms  of  and  irregular,  and  some  larger  than 
the  affection,  after  some  severe  inflam-  others.  These  are,  of  course,  (in  the 
mation  of  the  palpebitil  conjunctiva  natural  condition  of  the  lid,  presenting 
has  continued  for  some  time,  the  so-  a  concave  surface  towards  the  globe) 
verity  of  the  symptoms  having  been  much  crowded,  and  in  close  apposition, 
subdued  by  treatment,  an  obstinate  and  but  on  inverting  the  lid  they  are  sepa- 
intractable  chronic  form  of  the  same  rated  from  one  another,  and  their 
disease  remaining,  whether  the  primary  shapes  are  more  clearly  discernible, 
affection  of  the  conjunctiva  has  been  Whilst  the  disease  has  proceeded  so  as 
induced  bv  the  repeated  and  unscien-  to  cover  the  inner  surface  of  the  upper 
tific  introduction  of  highly  irritating  or  evelid  completely,  it  ^nerally  happens 
.caustic  substances  between  the  lids,  or  that  the  lower  one  is  not  more  than 
Egyptian,  or  some  other  form  of  pnru-  half  covered,  and  by  no  means  so 
lent  ophthalmia,  a  severe  sense  of  thickly  as  the  upper:  a  fact  which 
roughness  and  rubbing  on  the  ball  of  holds  good  in  every  form  of  the  com- 
the  eye  is  complained  of  on  any  of  its  plaint  But  the  progress  and  com- 
motions, the  eye  waters,  its  vessels  fill,  pletion  of  these  cnanges  in  the  con- 
and  a  severe  sense  of  distress  and  pain  junctiva  are  not  only  attended  with 
is  experienced,  rendering  the  eyes  al-  the  mere  local  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
most  useless :  this  is  what  the  patient  tion  and  change  of  structure,  but,  in 

,^     — ;;—: — :: 77\ Z T'Zr  addition,  those  which  result  from  the 

^VSStSf  i,n.lde;!Jd  the  "?5la  Sm^Siti^  .ubstitutkm  of  a  beaatifuUy  smooth  and 

^  morbid  phenomena  which  coii»titiiteB  inflam-  SOU  membrane,  gliding  over  the  cornea 

matory  orgaam.    Lemona  of  innenratlpo  ami  cir-  ^nd    conjunctiva   OCuTi,    by    a    rough, 

eolation  are  always  combined,  and  the  Gonse-  .    ^        a^       j    Tv.  i      *  -T^         *""S"i 

quences  are  lesions  of  nutrition,  whether  the  pri-  innameu,   and   tnickenea    membrane, 

mary  aberration  from  the  mtnral  condition  of  We  may  thus  understand  how  chancres 

nenroua  state  be  from  the  condition  of  the  blood,  ;„  ^nw^Jt^rannn  ar%A  PiinA»i«\*i  .*f  fK«  ^^^ 

or  orifcinace  in  caiuea  acting  on  the  nervous  sysl  ?"  appearance  and  function  of  the  con- 

tem,  and  secondarily  uffecOng  the  blood-veasels  junctiva    ocuh,    and    the    transparent 

*^i?*^*     .       #       '■<«        *;      »!.     «*  continuity  of  tissue  over  the  cornea,  are 

The  characters  of  an  inflammation,  when  of  •   „^«;„ki1  ,*^^^^^,^^^^«  ««^  »*»^*.^!.^«<. 

auflicient  extent,  determine  the  nhenomena  of  invariable  consequences  and  attendants 

the  constitutional  disturbance ;  stiU,  very  acute,  of  this  disease,  giving  rise  to  many  of 

^^SSiSlSrri^^W'fflSSSM  the  mort  formidable  and  painful  symp. 

system.  toms,  those  chiefly  noticed  by  the  pa- 
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tient,  and  almost  characteristic.    The  the  farmer  instance;  the  conjunctiva 

perpetual  irritation   (morbid   disturb-  becomes    eventually    thickened    and 

ance)  of  these  parts,  leads  to  great  dis-  loaded  with  dark-coloured  vtesels,  and 

tension  of  their  vessels,  and  chronic  the  front  of  the  cornea  irregular  and 

inflammation  of  their  structure ;  it  be*  semi-opaque ;    but  there  is  compara- 

comes  thickened,  highly  sensitive,  and  tively  httle  pain,  no  lachrymation,  uttle, 

very  vascular;    the  anterior   corneal  if  any,  intolerance  of  fight  or  spaa- 

layer  becomes  slightlj  opaque :  a  few  modic  closure  of  the  lids.    In  many  of 

large  scarlet  trunks  with  several  small  these  cases,  the  whole  structure  of  the 

diverging  branches  ramify  in  its  struc-  lids  is  oedematous,  of  a  dark  colour,  and 

ture :  these  increase  in  number  in  pro-  loaded  with  vcssek. 

portion  to  the  activity  of  the  affection,  In  all  these  patients   the   genend 

with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  health  is  greatly  deranged :  there  may 

thickening  and  opacity  of  the  tissue,  be  fever  m  a  hectic  form  present,  or  a 

till  at  length,  in  an  advanced  stage,  it  simply  deranged  and  depressed  coristi- 

resembles  a  scarlet  cloth,  immediately  tution.    We  find  the  tongue  loaded, 

investing  the  cornea,  and  hence  termed  the  breath  offensive,  the  digestion  dis- 

pannus.  turbed,  the  bowels  irrej^ar,  the  skin 

During  the  |>rogre88  of  these  afiec-  drv  and  harsh,  perspirations  partial  and 

tions  the  following  symptoms  are  pre-  ofliensive,  the   urine  unnatural,  with 

sent :  great  intolerance  of  light,  so  that  other  similar  phenomena.     In    some 

the  j^tient  is  ^uite  unable  to  open  the  cases,  the  signs  of  anoemia  are  present, 

eye  m  a  brilliantly  lighted  apartment,  such  as  pallor  of  the  countenance,  lips, 

and  spasmodic  closure  of  the  lid  by  the  lining  or  the  mouth,  and  general  sur- 

orbicularis    palpebrarum,    powerfully  face,  jerking  pulse,  &c.  &c.,  with  many 

impeding  an  examination  of  the  organ ;  of  the  other  indications  of  impaired 

Erofuse  lachrymation  from  any  stimu-  health  I  have  mentioned, 

is,  and  under  the  same  circumstances  I  have  never  seen  ulceration  of  the 

as  previously  mentioned  ;   a  gummy  '  cornea,  sloughing,  or  the  formation  of 

mucous  secretion,  which  glues  toe  lids  staphyloma,  pro£iced  in  any  form  of 

together  during  the  night,  and  which  the  complaint,  but  an  alteration  in  the 

may  be  seen  covering  the  granulations  condition  of  the  membrane  and  tarsal 

tliemselves.  cartilage  may  remain  after  the  cure  of 

The  patient  complains  of  very  severe  the  other  symptoms,  occasioning  entro- 

buming  pain  in  the  eyes,  with  the  pium,  which  may  require  subsequent 

sensation  of  sand  androughness;  weight  operative  treatment.    The  duration  is 

over  the  brows,  and  frequently  general  very  uncertain,  but  in  general  it  is  a 

headache,  and,  from  the  opacity,  in-  disease  of  years  or  monus  rather  than 

tolerance  of  light,  and  blephorospas-  weeks. 

mus,  almost  complete  loss  of  use  of  the  Causet, — One  of  my  main  ol^ects  in 
oi^ns.  A  chronic  febrile  condition  of  communicating  this  paper  at  this  time, 
the  constitution  accompanies  the  more  is  to  dwell  somewhat  on  an  occasional 
active  cases,  denoted  by  a  hard  pulse,  cause  of  this  most  afflicting  malady, 
impaired  digestion,  dry  skin,  and  noc-  and  to  warn  others  from  the  too  indis- 
turnal  chills  followed  by  heat  and  criminate  employment  of  highly  irri- 
thirst  I  have  seen  heat  of  skin  and  tating  or  caustic  applications  to  the 
thirst  habitually  present.  coniunctiva.  The  most  fruitful  source 
Passive  lype.--ln  the  passive  forms  unaoubtedly  is  some  variety  or  other 
of  the  complaint,  the  symptoms  are  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  but  any  cause 
much  less  severe,  and  more  slow  in  capable  of  producing  and  maintaining 
their  effects.  It  commences  and  pro-  for  some  time  a  highly  inflamed  con- 
gresses in  the  same  way,  and  in  the  dition  of  this  membrane,  may  originate 
same  manner,  as  I  have  alreadv  ex-  the  disease.  I  have  watched  five  or 
plained ;  but  the  irregularities  of  sur-  six  cases  within  the  last  two  or  three 
face  are  much  larger,  much  softer,  years,  which  have  originated  solely  in 
smooth,  but  irregular  in  shape,  of  a  the  unscientific,  indiscriminate,  inju- 
dark  or  sometimes  very  pale  livid  dicious.  and  repeated  use  of  the  nitrate 
colour,  and  bathed  in  a  profuse  waterv  of  silver,  either  as  a  saturated  solution, 
mucous  secretion.  The  effects  of  such  or  in  substance.  They  have  com- 
mechanical  irritants  on  the  surface  of  menced  with  some  trifling  conjunctival 
the  globe  is  much  less  severe  than  in  affection— a  little  pain  or  roughness, 
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which  the  pittienU  disregarded  until  fimuuy,  she  discontinued  to  attend; 
they  accidentallv  passed  some  Eye  In-  but  not  before  she  found  that  every 
finnny,  or  called  on  some  medical  motion  of  the  eyeball  under  the  lid 
attendant  of  the  family  in  which  they  produced  so  scTcre  a  sense  of  sand 
were  servants ;  but  in  all  the  cases  I  under  the  lid  that  it  was  almost  un- 
have  alluded  to  they  each  and  all  of  bearable.  In  this  truly  pitiable  con- 
them  positively  denied  having  suffered  dition,  she  applied  to  a  Dispensary, 
from  anjrthing  more  than  slight  prick-  where^  i^ter  undergoing  various  treat- 
ing, redness,  and  feeling  of  sand  in  the  ment,  and  finding  she  received  nobene- 
eye,  until  they  had  become  the  victims  fit,  she  continued  a  patient  some  time, 
of  practice—*  which  they  themselves  but  eventually  forsook  this  also.  She 
termed "  hot  drops,"  and  which,  when  then  became  a  patient  of  a  private 
placed  between  the  bds,  caused  them  practitioner,  but  having  exhausted  aU 
most  dreadful  suffering,  generally  last-  her  means,  she  gla41y  embraced  the 
ing  for  some  hours,  after  each  applica-  opportunity  of  becoming  an  in-patient 
tion.  A  few  condensed  notes  of  two  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  under 
or  three  of  these  cases  may  prove  that  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  Jan.  1841,  being  in 
I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  ezag-  no  better  condition  than  she  was  a  year 
gerating  their  truth.  previously. 

.  ^.  .  I  •  ^  .•  ^  On  her  admission  we  found  the  lids 
Actwe  acute  grafiuiar  injlammatton  qf  greatly  swollen  and  vascular  5  the  con- 
the  conjunctiva,  occasioned  by  the  m-  j^^^^ti;^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^^ 
dtscrtmmate  employment  oftXe  nitrate  thickened,  opaque,  and  of  a  light  scarlet 
oj  mven  colour ;  the  conjunctiva  of  both  lids 
Mary  Gibson,  eet.  45,  a  full,  powerful,  crowded  with  small,  firm,  highly  vas- 
healthy-looking  woman,  was  admitted  cular  irregularities;  the  lids  were  firmly 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  St.  and  spasmodically  closed,  and  very 
Bartholomew's  Hosnital,  in  the  month  profuse  lachrymation  was  excited  on 
of  January,  1841 .  She  stated,  that  she  every  attempt  to  examine  the  organs, 
had  always  been  of  healthy  and  active  She  complained  of  very  severe  burning 
habits,  and  had  rarely  suffered  from  pain  in  the  organs,  and  sense  of  rough- 
any  previous  indisposition,  hcing  quite  ness,  weight,  and  oppression,  over  the 
well  until  the  December  of  18%.  In  brows,  and  freauent  headache.  She 
the  early  part  of  this  month  she  found  had  nocturnal  tever,  dry  skin,  loaded 
her  eyes  rather  weak,  and  complained  tongue,  disturbed  digestion,  and  gene- 
of  something  under  the  lids;  but  ral  feeling  of  illness.  Mr.  Lawrence 
altogether  it  was  so  very  trifling  that  freely  scarified  the  vascular  lids,  which 
she  took  little  notice  about  it.  In  the  bled  profusely ;  leeches  were  liberally 
course  of  the  month,  finding  that  the  applied  around  the  oigans,  and  an  an- 
eyes  remained  **  weak,"  she  applied  at  tiphlogistic  regimen  was  adopted.  These 
an  Eye  Infirmary,  and  had  somediing  measures  were  had  frequent  recourse 
put  into  her  eyes  which  occasioned  the  to  during  the  nine  or  ten  months  she 
most  violent  burning  pain,  lasting  for  remained  in  the  hospital,  and  almost 
two  or  three  hours,  and  attended  with  invariablv  with  temporary  relief;  but 
profuse  lachrymation  and  spasmodic  during  tnat  period  she  several  times 
closure  of  the  lids.  Her  eyes  now  got  much  better  for  a  few  weeks  or 
became  so  bad  that  she  was  obliged  to  days,  and  then  as  suddenly  became 
attend  frequently,  and  at  each  attend-  ajgain  worse.  Several  local  applica- 
ance  the  burning  drops  were  again  dons  were  used  during  this  period, 
introduced;  invanablybeinff  followed  The  liquor  plumbi  seemed  to  give  re- 
by  the  paroxysm  of  agony,  msting  for  lief,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  mani- 
two  or  even  three  hours.  About  the  festly  injurious.  Dilute  vinum  opii 
end  of  the  month,  her  eyes  were  so  was  alternated  with  solutions  of  alum, 
intolerant  of  light,  watered  so  pro-  and  seemed  beneficial  when  first  em- 
fusely,  and  pained  her  so  much,  that  ployed;  but  no  one  remedy  could  be 
she  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  aepended  on  for  any  lengtn  of  time. 
blind ;  and  has  continued  nearly  in  the  At  one  period  the  condition  of  the  lids, 
same  condition  ever  since,  being  some-  and  other  symptoms,  improved  so  much, 
times  better  and  sometimes  worse,  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  her 
Finding  that  she  was  invariably  worse  recovery ;  but  she  again  relapsed,  and 
after  every  attendance  at  the  Eye  In-  it  was  not  without  much  difllculty  that 
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•the  sffection  agjain  took  a  favourable  g[reatly  derangjed.    His  KdB  were  sot* 
turn.     Continuing  to  improve  in  the  -nfied,  and  astnngents  were  judiciously 
autumn  of  1841 »  she  was  diseharsed  alternated  in  somtion  to  the  conjunc- 
during  a  fiivourable  period  much  be-  tiva.     He   was  greatly  benefited  by 
nefited.    How  long  it  was  to  continue  hospital  regimen,  and  these  curative 
as  a  permanency  was  doubtful.  proceedings  in  some  months  time,  but 
I  will  now  allude  to  a  case  of  the  subject  to   relapses  from  very  slight 
passive  type  originating  from  the  same  eauses.     Once   or  twice  he  was  re- 
cause,  admitted,  and  again  discharged;   the 
_      .               f      .  ^           .        ^   >  last  time  in  the  summer  of  1841,  when, 
Passive  granular  inflammatum  of  tlu  although  his  eyes  were  better,  he  pre- 
conjuncttm,  connected  with  feeble  ge^  gented  more  definite  symptoms  of  aniB- 
neral powers  and  anmmia,  brought  on  niia,  viz.  general  pallor,  lips  and  lining 
by  the  heal  application  of  the  nUrate  ^f  ^^y^^^  blanched,  pulse  feeble  and 
of  silver,  jerking.    Mr.  Lawrence,  by  my  advice, 
Charles  Pendrill,  let.  50,  a  pale  ca-  gave  iron  internally  with  the  most  be- 
checlic-looking  man,  was  admitted  into  neficial  effects;  he  rapidly  improved  in 
St.  Bartholomew's,  under  the  care  of  all  respects,  and  Mras  shortly  anerwards 
Mr.  Lawrence,  in  October,  1840.    The  discharged  cured.  • 
account  he  gave  of  himself  was,  that  Pathology. — I  shall  dwell  but  little 
he  was  a  gentleman's  servant,  in  the  on  the  intimate  nature  of  the  disease : 
capacity  of  porter ;  was  in  very  good  it  is  essentially  inflammatory,  has  an 
health,  but  that  having  to  open  the  inflammatory  origin,  and  is  caused  by 
gates  one  cold  wet  night,  he  caught  a  the  same  means  wnich  reUeVe  thatmor- 
slight  "  cold"  in    his  eye.      By  his  bid  process  and  its  consequences.     Of 
master's  orders  he  applied  at  an  eye  course  it  has  not  the  remotest  connexion 
infirmary,  in  which  that  gentleman  was  with  the  granulations  of  ulcers,  -  for 
a  governor,  and  where,  to  use  the  pa-  such  never  spring  from  a  sound  surfioce, 
tient's  words,  "  hot  drops  were  put  into  nor  does  it  ever  £pend  on  enlargement 
his  eyes  until  he  lost  nis  sight."    He  of  the  meibomian  follicles,  since,  as  1 
stated  that  the  invariable  efiect  of  these  have   already   mentioned,    it   always 
"hot  drops"  was  to  occasion  him  se-  commences  in,  and  spreads  from,  the 
vere  burning  pain  in  the  organ,  lasting  reflection  of  the  conjunctiva  to  the  lids, 
for  two  or  three  hours.    In  a  compara-  where  these  follicles  are  absent.  There 
tively  short  period  his  eyes  became  so  appears  to  me  to  be  more  truth  in  the 
bad,  that  he  was  quite  unfitted  for  any  statement  of  its  dependence  on  en- 
employment  ;  and  as  they  continued  to  hurgement  of  the  conjunctival  papillie ; 
get  worse  and  worse  every  time  he  at-  partly  from  the  engorgement  of  vessels, 
tended,  he  called  at  the  private  resi-  and  partly    from   the   deposition    of 
dence  of  the  surgeon,  who  looked  at  his  lymph  interstitially ;  and  hence,  from 
eyes,  said  they  were  very  bad,  and  that  such  a  belief,  my  views  on  treatment 
he  would  **  touch  them  up  for  him  ^*  will  not  appear  inconsistent, 
accordingly  they  were  well  *'  touched  Treatment.  —  There  are  many  men 
up"  with  nitrate  of  silver. in  substance,  who  take  a  very  partial  and  local  view 
wnich  greatly   increased   his   former  of  disease,  and  are  very  fond  of  an  ex- 
symptoms.     The  left  organ  was  first  clusively  local    treatment;   I    cannot 
aflected,  speedilv  followed  by  the  right,  connect  myself  with  these,  although  a 
Besides  the  local  apphcation  of  a  satu-  judicious  employment  of  local  remedies, 
rated  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  when  combined  with  their  constitu- 
te the  or^ns,  tartar  emetic  was  admi-  tional  use,  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  pre- 
nistered  internally.  ferable  to  eiUier  separately.     In  the 
On  his  admission  he  enjoyed  no  useful  active  forms  of  this  complaint,  a  suit- 
degree  of  vision:  his  lids  were  crowded  ably  active  treatment  should  be  pur- 
with  soft,  flabby  granulations,  which  sued,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
secreted  a  waterv  mucus ;  his  conjunc-  powers  and  peculiarities ;  cupping  from 
tivie  oculi   thicxened,   and   traversed  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the  applica- 
by  dark-coloured  vessels ;  the  fronts  of  tion   of  leeches  around   the    or^ns, 
the  comeee  looked  uneven,  were  dull  should  be  employed  with  the  activity 
and  opaque,  and  somewhat  vascular;  and  frequency   which  the  case  may 
his  look  was  pale  and  cachectic,  and  suggest    Again,  the  bleeding  may  be 
his   secretions    and  excretions   weie  perSvmed  locally,  by  dividing  the  ves- 
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aeU  concerned,  moet  freely  scarifying  pressed,  or  its  condition  disturbed  by 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids  in  all  direc-  any  morbid  poison,  paying  especial  at- 
tions,  and  shaving  off  the  granulations  tention  to  the  secretions  and  excretions* 
level  with  the  surface ,  the  lid  should       „  gon«»mplon^«et,  Caventipmien. 
be  fully  inverted,  whilst  this  is  per- 
formed with  a  lancet    And  here  let  

me  state,  that  the  mere  shaving  off  of  CASK  09 
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on  which  the  disease  de]pends,  remains  By  ALFaso  Smbb,  F.R.S., 

unsubdued,  the  granulations  are  repn^  g„         ^  theO^nemi  Di.pen«ry,  Alde«r«te 
duced.    If  the  operation  be  performed      street ;  SuKeon  to  the  Bai&  of  England,  £c. 
skilfully,  it  leaves  no  inequafity  of  sur-         ^^  ^j^  ^,,^  j^^^  g^^^^^j 
face,  by  occasioning  depressions,  after  ^^^^  ^ 

The  treatment  which  I  should  re-  ^  last  Christmas-day  twelvemonth,  I 
commend,  in  conjunction  with  these  "^  suddenly  aroused  from  the  mem- 
measures,  has  never  been  proposed,  or  P^^'  P^f  "l*^  ^  ^f  .^**S°»  }^^  ^^^ 
used  by  any  one  else,  as  &r  as  I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  Bank  jporters 
aware,  and  yet  it  appears  to  me  to  re-  Y^  ma  violent  fit.  On  repairing  to 
commend  itsVlf  as  obviously  in  this  as  *^«  *P?^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  °»??  lymg  perfectly 
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constitutional  action  of  mercury,  quieUy  ?i»^«  5  and  these  appeared  to  be  certain 

introduced   into   the  system  until  it  ^"^^  \}^^  ??*  ^^^°  drinking  to  ex- 

slightly  affects  the  gums,  &c.,  and  then  P^^s.  What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the 

continued    in    sut&ient   quantity    to  insenwbihty  P    was  it  from  poisomng  P 

maintain  ito  influence.  ^a?  »'  fr<>n\  ^^""^  ^  I^.  '^  'P"' 

In  passive  types,  scarification  of  the  epilepsy  P  At  the  time  I  first  saw  him 

diseaaedmembSie  is  generally  useful,  ^^^  ^«?»;  stupor  mijht  have  led  to  the 

but  its  employment  must  be  determined  supposition  of  the  former ;  yet  his  age, 

by  its  effects  twenty-six,  was  unfavourable  to  that 

Astringent  appUcations  to  the  con-  j^ea.    He  threw  his  head  about,  groan- 

junctiva  are  valuable  remedial   mesr  mg  a  little,  but  his  circulation  was  not 

sures,  but  they  require  adaptation  to  ^^  the    least  disturbed.     Not  feeling 

render  them  usefid.     A  very  dilute  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  his  malady, 

solution  of  the  plumb,  acet.,  ij.  g«.  to  ^  determined  to  wait,  in  spite  of  the 

the  3j.  of  aqua  ro6«,  is  best  suited  to  earnest  wishes  of  all  surrounding  him 

the  active  acute  cases,  and  the  undi-  to  do  something,  or  m  feet  anythmg, 

luied  liq.  plumbi  tothe  more  passive;  »«  order  that  a  little  fame  miffht  be 

managing  the  intermediate  forms  ac-  allowed  for  the  disorder  more  fully  to 

cording  to  their  character.    We  find  manifest  itself.    To  have  bled  him  at 

that  these  remedies,  although  at  first  ^^^  momen^would  have  delighted  all 

beneficial,  frequently  lose  their  effect  Pfesent,   for   the  vulgar  prejudice  of 

from  long  use,  and  hence  require  to  be  bleeding,  m  every  case  of  insensibility, 

alternated,  with  some  degree  of  tact,  «<>  ^^^J  w]iat  the  cause,  is  so  great, 

with  other  astringents,  as  alum,  vinum  that  it  is  diflScult  to  withstand  the 

opii.,  cup.  sulph.  &c.    In  some  of  the  manifestafaon  of  public  opimon  which 

very  mild  cases,  nothing  more  is  re-  always  takes  place  upon  its  non-adop- 

quired  than  to  invert  the  lids,  and  to  t^®?"          ,  ,        -   ,      .  ., 

rub  the  granulations  with  the  sulph,  ^ After  a  delay  of  about  threc-auartere 

cupri,  keeping  the  Hd   inverted   for  of  an  hour,  finding  he  remained  m  the 

some  minutes  after  its  use,  and  repeat-  ^^  absolute  stupor,  I  determined  to 

ing  the  application  at  intervals.  abstract  a  very  small  quanfaty  of  blood, 

In  all  the  forms  of  this  complaint,  carefully  feehng  my  way ;  but  whilst 

we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  condU  waiting  for  the   tape   to  effect    that 

tion  of  the  constitution  must  be  at-  object,  he  raised  himself,  and  laughed 
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found  a  great  heat  over  the  parietal  woinan,'anefleiniiiateman,meaningthat 
bones,  which  so  satisfied  me  as  to  the  the  individual  possesses  the  bodv  of  one 
true  nature  of  his  complaint,  that  I  sex,  and  more  or  less  the  mind  of  the 
immediately  countermanded  the  bleed-  other.  The  man  who  was  the  subject 
ing  apparatus,  and  ordered  him  to  be  of  this  communication  is  small,  weak, 
removed  into  the  cold  passages.  Having  and  effeminate,  possessed  of  an  ex- 
procured  buckets  of  cold  water,  we  kept  citable  and  susceptible  mind,  easily 
a  continual  flow  of  it  over  his  head  startled,  and  quickly  terrified.  In  his 
and  chest;  but  notwithstanding  the  sleep  also  he  frequently  talks,  sinp, 
intense  cold  of  the  day,  this  seemed  laughs,  rattles  his  chair  by  his  side 
for  a  long  period  to  have  no  effect  upon  so  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  any 
him.  He  laughed  and  knocked  him-  other  person  to  be  in  the  same  room 
self  about  with  so  much  violence  that  with  him.  I  have  been  assured  that  he 
it  required  seven  or  eight  men  to  hold  has  been  known  to  be  a  somnambulist ; 
him ;  and  his  head  and  chest,  par-  that  one  ni^ht  he  left  his  bed  and  took 
ticularly  the  top  of  the  head  over  the  a  walk;  in  his  perambulations, however, 
parietal  suture,  remained  so  hot,  and  he  met  with  a  sentinel  on  guard,  who 
the  heat  fat  these  parts  was  generated  not  knowing  whether  he  was  flesh  and 
so  fast,  that  the  cold  water  evaporated  blood,  or  only  some  departed  spirit 
as  if  thrown  upon  anything  warm.  risen  from  the  church-yard,  on  wnich 

Pursuing  this  treatment  for  an  hour,  a  part  of  the  Bank  is  built,  stamped  his 

his  convulsive  laughing  altered  to  con-  foot,  and  struck  his  musket  violently, 

vulsive  crying,   which  was  the    flrst  which  caused  him  to  return  to  bed 

symptom  of  a  decided   improvement  without  knowing  any  thing  that  had 

taking  place.    His  violence  began  to  occurred. 

lessen,  his  incoherent  talking  was  left  A  person  in  hysteria  never  meets 

off,  and  he  began  to  place  nis  hands  with  any  compassion,  all  persons  think- 

upon  the  top  of  his  head,  as  if  in  ing  it  is  in  a  ^:reat  measure  at  the 

intense  pain.    The  cold  water  to  the  power  of  the  patient  to  have  or  not  to 

head  was  still  continued  for  half  an  have  a  fit,  as  it  best  suits  their  purpose, 

hour  longer,  when  he  was  quiet  enough  These  notions  are  not  only  in  part 

to  have  cold  water  offered  him  to  drink,  correct,  but  are  practically  good,  in  all 

In  a  short  time,  about  three  hours  cases  of  slight  nysteria ;  but  for  the 

from  the  time  he  was  first  taken,  he  more  violent  ones  the  doctnne  is  by  no 

was  so  far  recovered  as  to  know  where  means  safe.    The  patient  is  frecjuently 

he  was,  and  to  distinguish  the  persons  left  so  feeble,  after  a  fit  of  the  violence 

about  him.    After  having  been  made  that  I  have  described  as  occurring  in 

to  walk  about  for  a  short  time,  he  was  this  man,  that  the  slightest  exertion 

rubbed  dry,  placed  in  bed,  and  soon  or   excitement,   for   many  days,  will 

fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  being  quite  cause  a  return,  and  the  danger  of  a 

exhausted  with  his  troublesome  exer-  relapse  is  generallv  proportionate  to 

tions.    He  awoke  weak  and  tired ;  all  the  degree  of  weakness  produced  by 

that  had  occurred  on  the  previous  day  the  first  paroxysm.    Hence  the  extreme 

was  totally  forgotten,  aSid    the  time  danger  of  bleeding  in  these  cases;  for 

occupied  by  his  fit  was  a  blank  in  although  it  may  immediately  bring  the 

his  existence.    He  had  a  little  salts,  patient  to  his  senses,  it  depresses  an 

hyoscyamus,  &c.  and  I  thought  it  pru-  already   too  much  depressed   system,  * 

dent  not  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  and  the  person  will  be  ill  for  weeks  or 

business  for  two  or  three  days.  months,  with  the  risk  of  relapsing  into 

The  very  term  hysteria,  derived  from  hysteria  from  the  slightest  excitement. 

v0Tcpa, — the  uterus,  marks  the  sex  to  In  cases    where    bleeding   has    been 

which  this   disease   usually  belongs,  practised,   the    only    thing   that   the 

and  manv  eminent  practitioners  deny  medical  man  can  do  is  to  enjoin  absolute 

the  possibility  of  its  occurring  in  the  quiet ;  no  noise  must  be  allowed  in  the 

male.    In  this  case  we  have  as  strong  room;  nothing  must  disturb  this  highly 

an  instance  as  possibly  could  occur  in  excitable  nervous  system.   What,  tnen, 

a  woman.   Although  mankind  is  divided  ou^ht  to  be  the  treatment  of  a  person 

into  two  perfect  sexes,  every  male  is  in  nysteria  P    The  state  of  the  patient 

not  equally  masculine,  nor  every  female  sufficiently  indicates ;  for  if  we  make  a 

equally  feminine.     Hence,  in  common  careful  examination,  we  find  that  the 

conversation  we  talk  of  a  masculine  top  of  the  head  is  burning  hot.    In 
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mild  cases  the  patient  feels  the  greatest  used  to  ask  him,  nearly  every  time  I 

oppression  at  that  place,  and  Uie  hair  came  in  contact  with  him,  whether  he 

even   sometimes  faUs  off  to  a  great  had  been  again  troubled,  but  still  he 

extent  in  that  situation*    The  feet,  on  remained  perfectly  well  till  the  evening 

the  contrary,  are  fgenerally  icy  cold,  of  the  27tn  of  December  last,  when  I 

so  that  it  appears  that  the  body,  from  was  again  summoned  to  attend  him,  as 

some  cause,  is  unequally  supplied  with  he  was  in  the  same  state  exactljr  he 

heat,  whilst  the  pulse  indicates  nothing  was  in  the  previous  year.  On  repairing 

remarkable  in  the  circulation.    If,  in  to  the  spot    I  found  him  extremely 

hysteria,  we  apply  heat  to  the  cold  violent,  requiring  eight  or  ten  men  to 


wrong     I  never  knew  in  any  be  in  his  vicinity.  He  was  immediately 

case  this  method  fail,  though  in  some,  removed  into  die  external  air,  and  the 

as  in  the  one  now  detailed,  it  is  very  cold  water  treatment  pursued  in  pre- 

difficult  to   effect   that  object.      The  cisel^  the  same  manner  as  before.     He 

power  of  evolving  heat  was  so  great,  required  many  buckets  of  water  to  cool 

that  it  required  manv  buckets  of  water  him,  whilst  the  bystanders  were  already 

poured  over  the  heaa  and  chest,  before  too  cold.    The  steam  came  from  his 

the  head  was  in   any  degree  cooled,  head  in  the  same  wa^ ;  in  fact  there 

Heat  was  not  applied  to  the  feet  of  this  was  nothing  worthy  of  remark  in  this 

man,  because  his  extreme  violence  ren-  fit  more  than  in  the  one  that  had  pre- 

dered  that  troublesome.  ceded,  except  that  he  had  been  par- 

In  most  slight  cases,  a  few  drops  of  taking  of  the  gaieties  of  the  season,  and 

tether  poured  on  the  top  oi  the  head  although  usu^y  a  very  temperate  man, 

will  instantly  suffice  to  relieve  the  suf-  be  had  taken  a  small  quantity  of  porter 

ferer,  and  by  repeating  this  the  moment  and  spirits  more  than  usual.    The  im- 

the  patient  feels  that  a  fit  is  likely  to  mediate  exciting  cause  of  this  fit  seema 

supervene,  the  habit  will  be  broken,  to  have  been  derived  from  his  com- 

the  system  will  forget  to  have  a  fit,  panions  having  joked  him  about  some 

and  eventually  the  nysteria  tendency  trifling  matter;   otherwise  no  further 

will  be  cured.  reason  could  be  given.    In  about  two 

To  the  physiologist,    the   peculiar  hours  and  a  half  he  was  sufficiently 

state   of  the   patient  presents  many  recovered  to  drink  cold  water,  which 

curious  points.    Although  the  state  of  rallied  him  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a 

the  mind,  in  relation  to  its  power  over  short  time  more  he  was  enabled  to  be 

the  body,  as  well  as  to  its  consciousness  placed  in  bed :  an  emetic  was  then  ad- 

of  external  objects,  is  most  singular;  ministeredto  him,  to  clear  his  stomach, 

in  a  subsequent  fit,  of  which  I  shall  and  after  its  operation  he  speedily  fell 

presently  make  mention,  this  man  ap-  asleep. 

peared  to  have  some  knowledge  of  what  The  next  morning  he  awoke  weak 

he  saw.  The  moon  was  shining  bright,  and  tired,  but  was  enabled  to  walk  two 

which  he  observed,  and  freouently  made  miles  to  his  own  home.  He  again  went 

allusions  to  it,  though  on  his  recovery  to  bed,  and  slept  for  some  time,  after 

he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  all  that  had  which  he  had  a  little  magn.  sulphatis, 

occurred  during  the  fit    In  other  cases  with  hyoscyamus,  and  was  sufficiently 

the  imagination  seems  greatly  excited,  well  to  return  to  his  work  on  the  third 

and  the  person  seems  to  perceive  dis-  day,  although  still  weakly, 

tinctly  things  that  have  no  existence.  Having  aetermined  to  send  the  ac- 

Some  time  ago  I  attended  a  young  count  of  this  man's  fit  to  the  Medical 

lady  in  one  of  these  hysterical  fito,  who  Gazbttb  last  year,  I  was  desirous  to 

wasmakingadrawinewithapefidlupon  see  whether  he  would  have  any  repe- 

the  sheets,  of  the  nead  "  of  a  funnv  tition  of  his  malady.    Having  found  a 

little  man  she  saw  in  the  moon,"  though  return  after  a  year  and  two  days,  I 

on  her  recovery  she  would  never  even  have  sent  the  account  of  the  two  fits, 

believe  thatsheoouldbe  so  "ridiculous,"  both  of  which,  although  occurring  in 

nor  could  she  credit  her  other  extra-  the  male,  were  more  violent  than  we 

ordinary  fiincies.  generally  witness  in  women. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  male  patient ;  Note, — Up  to  the  27th  Feb.  he  has 

for  we  may  naturally  expect,  after  a  fit  had  no  return  of  his  complaint, 

so  violent,  others  would  follow,  and  I  7,  Fiiubunr  Onnub  Feb.  97, 1843. 
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ARTIFICIAL  ANUS.  It  would  be  superflttoos  on  my  part, 

after  the  veir  recent  observations  which 

have  fallen  irom  Mr.  Erichsen,  to  enter 

2b  the  Editor  qfike  Medical  GaieiU.  now  into  any  description  either  of  the 

Sia,  snrgical  anatomy  of  tne  parts  concerned. 

Conceiving  that  the  following  subject  or  of  the  modus  operandi.     Those, 

may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  however,  who  may  feel  interested  in 

the  McmcAt  Gazette,  I  beg  to  offer  this  subject  I  must  refer  to  the  M  ^moires 

it,  at  j'our  disposal,  for  insertion  in  the  published  by  Dr.  Amussat,  which  are 

pages  of  your  widely  circulated  journal ;  throughout  eminently  characterised  by 

together  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  re-  close  and  unremitted  investigation.   In 

suits  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  ope-  these   elaborate  dissertations,  he  has 

ration  of  artificial  anus  "  par  le  procld*  ^^7  »nd  candidly  stated  every  feet 

de  Callisen  modifi^"   has  been  per-  which  may  tend  to  weigh  for  or  gainst 

formed  by  Dr.  Amussat  the  operation.*    It  would  also  be,  at 

I  remain,  sir,  the  same  time,  (}uite  impossible  to  in- 

Your  obedient  servant,  sert,  in  this  limited  space,  any  consi- 

JoHN  Chablbs  t^ARftOTT.  dcrable  portion  of  the  facts  connected 

Ttois,  Feb.  tilt,  i84t.  with  this  operation,  or  of  the  circum- 

stances  which  may  lead  to  the  necessity 

In  your  valuable  periodical  for  April,  of  its  performance;  still  I  trust  that 

1841, 1  find  a  very  lenfi:thened  and  ex-  the  simple  brief  statement  of  the  fol- 

plicit  statement,  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  of  lowing  cases,  without  any  comments 

the  two  fint  cases  in  which  the  ope-  upon  them,  will  clearly  point  out  its 

ration,  proposed  by  Callisen,  for  relief  paramount   utility   in   similar    predi- 

of  retention  of  the  fsces,  and  modified  caments. 

by  Dr.  Amussat,  was  performed.    Since  Case  I.-— Madame  D.  «t  48. — Com- 

Dr.  Amussat's  communication,  read  at  plete  obstruction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure 

the  '<  Acadtoie  de  M^decine*'  in  Octo-  of  the  colon,  from  the  existence  of  ik 

ber,  1838,  concerning  the  operations  larce  pelvic  tumor,  the  nature  of  which 

of  artificial  anus,  which  he  had  al-  oonld  not  be  determined.     Obstinate 

ready  successfully  performed  in  the  left  constipation  had  existed  for  twenty-six 

himbar   region,  without  opening  the  days.    Stercoral  tympanitis.    Artificial 

peritoneum,  he  has  had  several  others  anus  established  June  2nd,  1839,  by 

of  the  same  kind,  with  this  difference,  opening  the  left  lumbar  colon,  without 

that  in  three  of  the  cases  the  operation  injury  to  the  peritoneal  sac. 

was  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  but  at  iltf«»//.— This  patient  lived  for  a  pe- 

the  same  time  without  injury  to  the  riod  of  five   months,  when  she  was 

peritoneum.    The  results  of  four  cases,  attacked  by  peritonitis,  produced  by 

together  with  an  account  of  one  ope-  the  progress  of  the  cancerous-  affi?ction 

ration    performed   according    to   me  (for  the  tnmor  was  only  ascertained, 

method  of  Littre,  have  been  published  on  making  a  post-mortem  examination, 

by  Dr.  Amussat,  in  his  •'  M^moires  sur  to  be  of  a  malignant  character),  which 

la  possibility  d'^tablir  un  anus  artifieiel  had  caused  the  complete  obliteration 

dans  les  regions  lombairea,  sans  p^n6-  of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal, 

trer  dans  le  peritoine."    In  the  month  All  the  siji^Ds  of  a  weent  attack  of  acute 

of  November  last,  Dr.  Amussat  had  peritonitis  were   found.     The   anus, 

occasion  to  perform,  for  the  fifth  time,  which  had  been  establidied  in  the  left 

the  operation  of  artificial  anus  by  the  lumbar   region,  was   moat   distinctly 

same  method.     With  the  exception,  formed. 

however,  of  the  case  I  intend  presentiy  Case  I  L— Monsieur  T.,  «t.  62.— The 

to  detail,  all  the  snbjecta  of  the  above  disease   consisted   in  scirrhous  vese- 

operations  were  persons  for  advanced  tations  of  the  internal  surface  of  the 

in  life,  the  diseases  under  which  they  upper  part  of  the  rectum,  which  had 

labomed,  and  for  whidi  the  operation  produced  a  complete  obstruction  to  the 

was   imperatively  called  for,  having  exit  of  the  fnecs.    The  same  operation 

been,  in  three  of  the  instances,  scinrhous  was  perfonned,  as  in  the  first  case,  on 

affections  of  the  superior  part  of  the 

vectum,  and  in  the  remaining  cases  the  ^  ^  ^  .  „^  ^            ....... 

Antmw  ft1nnj>  «ifiiM>d  tn  dMoovn  the  •  The  Hwt  M«noir«  wm  pnUialMd  in  isas,  tb« 

autopsy .aione  sumcea  lO  OMeovcr  xne  ,K:ondliil»4l,wwlii»yb«  procured  mtht  library 

nature  as  well  as  the  seat  of  obstruction,  or  h.  bh^m^^^  •<»  Wcsent-ttreet. 
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the  Mtb  of  July,  1839.    The  pstient  has  continued  in  the  moet  flatisfactory 

had  BO  atool  for  eight  days.  state.    The  artificial  anus  has  been  for 

RestuU. — ^The  paneot  (who  has  beea  some   time  firmly  established.     Th« 

living  at  Ronen  since  the  month  of  evacuations  are  not  involuntary,  as  one 

Aogost,  1839)  is  now  perfectly  eonva*  might  be  inclined  to  suppose,  but,  on 

lescent.    The  1  iSt  account  which  Dr,  tiie  contraiy,  injections  are  required  to 

Amussat  received  of  him  was  of  a  most  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  fiBoes.    The 

satisfactory  description.    The  artificial  latent  afifection,  which  has  necessitated 

anus  is  well  formed,  and  gives  passage  the  establishnent  of  an  artificial  anus, 

to  the  faeces  very  regularly.    The  carci-  does  not  appear  of  a  nature  to  compro- 

nomatoiiB  affection  of  the  rectum  does  mise,  at  least  for  a  lone  time,  the  success 

not  appear  to  have  made  any  percep-  of  the  operation.    This  patient  I  waa 

tible  progress.    Occasionally,  by  aid  of  kindly  permitted  to  visit  a  few  days  ago. 

injections  practised  from  above  (that  I  can  fully  corroborate  the  above  state-* 

is,  from  the  artificial  to  the  natural  ment.  * 

anus),  the  liquid  escapes  by  the  rectum,'  Case  Y.— Madame  Legrand,  st  60. 

possessing  a  decid^ily  fcstid   odonr.  Cancerous  affection  of  the  superior  por- 

He  is  enabled  to  take  daily  exercise*  tion  of  the  rectum.    Complete  obstruc- 

Appetite  is  very  good.    The  process  of  tion  to  the  passa^  of  tne  fsces  had 

digestion  is  not  at  all  interfered  with,  existed  for  iorty>hve  days.    Artificial 

and  he  is  gaining  strength  rapidly.  anus  established  in  the  right  lumbar 

Case  111. — Madame  %olhnan,st.  47.  region,  without   opening  the  peri  to- 

—Retention  of  feeoes  for  thirty  days,  nenm,   upon    the    ascending    colon. 

No  appreciable  cause  could  be  ascer-  August  21st,  1841. 

tainea.    Vomiting  of  faeculent  matter  Ktsuli, — The  patient  died  ten  days 

had  existed  for  several  days.    An  ope-  after  the  operation.   The  cause  of  death 

ration  was  performed  on  the  8th  of  was  found  to  depend  on  the  ulcerative 

May,  1840,  according  to  the  method  of  process,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 

Littre,  by  opening  the  caecum  in  the  oiseased  portion  of  the  bowel.     The 

iliac  fossa.  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intes^ 

Retult, — The  patient  died  in  twenty-  tines    exhibited,   in    several    points, 

four    hours.     Acute   peritonitis   had  patches  of  inflammation.    The  patient 

taken  place.    The  seat  of  stricture  was  oad,  two  days  prior  to  her  decease, 

found  to  exist  at  the  junction  of  the  passed  feeces  through  the  natural  anus ; 

transverse  with  the  descending  portion  and,  at  the  time  of  the.  autopsy,  the 

of  the  colon,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  finger    could    be  readily   introduced 

vertebra  of  a  bird  had  become  impact-  through  the  strictured  portion  of  the 

ed.   Twelve  hours  after  the  operation,  gut,  which,  prior  to  the  operation,  was 

the  edges  of  the  wound  had  already  totally  impracticable.     No  traces  of 

assnmM  a  livid  aspect,  and  Dr.  Amus-  peritonitis  were  found  to  exist, 

sat  was  fearful  of  the  approach   of  Case  VI.-— Monsieur  Cogniart,  set. 

gangrene,  which  has  been  xnown  to  57- — Retention  of  the  fiBces  for  thirtjr- 

happen  in  persons  who  were  subjected  three  days.    Gause  of  obstruction  attri- 

to  simUar  operations.   The  uncertainty  buted  to  the  existence  of  a  large  tumor 

as  to  the  seat  of  obstruction,  and  the  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  supposed  to  be  of 

absence  of  positive  signs  to  show  that  a  malignant  character.    Stercoral  vo- 

the  colon  was  distended  from  this  side,  miting  nad  commenced  on  the  morning 

induced  Dr.  Amussat  to  proceed  aoconU  of  the  operation,  which  was  performed 

ing  to  the  method  of  Littre.  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  in  Novem-i 

Case  IV.— Madame  B.,  st.  50.-~  her,  1841. 

Complete  occlusion  of  the  intestinal  AeniZt.— This  patient  I  had  the  op* 

canal.     InsnperaUe  constipation  had  portnnity  of  seeing,  in  company  with 

existed  for  forty  days.    Impossibility  to  J>r.  Amussat,  a  few  weeks  after  the 

discover  either   the   nature,  seat,  or  operation.    Nothing  could  exceed  the 

cause,  of  Uie  retention  of  faecal  matter,  satisfactory    manner    in   which    the 

Operation  performed  in  the  right  Inm-  patient   liad    throughout   progressed, 

bur  region  upon  the  ascending  colon.  The  artificial  anus,  ov  aid  of  tepid  in- 

without  opening  the  peritoneum,  July  jections  every  other  day,  gave  passage 

dird,  1841.  to   the    feeces    very   regularly.     The 

Aeni/t.— Since  the  operation,  now  patient  is  enabled  to  sit  up  during  the 

more  than  eight  months,  the  patient  greater  portion  of  the  day,  and  his  ap- 
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petite  was  excellent.  He  left  Paris,  to  stroment  bein^  inclined  more  poste* 
reside  in  the  country,  shortly  after.  Dr.  riorly  an  ojpenmg  was  discovered,  in 
Amussat  has  since  then  received  a  which  the  bougie  easily  passed  to  the 
letter  from  the  medical  man  in  attend-  extent  of  four  or  five  inches.  This 
ance,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  rapid  was  very  evidently  a  false  passage, 
progress  the  patient  is  daily  making.  Dr.  Amussat  now  examined  with  his 
The  cicatrisation  of  the  wound  is  en-  litUe  fin^r,  with  which  he  enlarged 
tirely  effected.  the  opemng  previously  made  by  the 

Case  VII. — ^The  last  case,  of  which  instrument.  The  obstruction  was  soon 
I  purpose  to  enter  more  fully  into  de-  reco^ised.  It  was  «oft,  somewhat 
tail,  IS  of  a  most  deeply  interesting  elastic,  and  smooth  on  its  surface,  but 
nature : —  did  not  give  the  impression  of  an  in- 

A  woman,  ceL  30,  of  tolerably  robust    testine  distended  with  meconium.    The 
and  healthy  constitution,  who  has  been    introduction  of  the  index  followed  that 
married  some  years,  and  already  been    of  the  little  finger,  but  nothing  indi- 
the  mother  of  two  children  (both  of    cated  the  presence  of  the  large  intestine, 
whom  are  dead),  was  delivered  of  her    Dr.  Amussat  was  of  opinion  that  about 
third  child  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs-    two  inches  from  the  anus  there  existed 
day,  Januarv  20th,  1842.    She  was  at-    an  interruption  of  the  rectum,  the  ca- 
tended  in  all  her  labours  by  a  midwife,    libre  of  the  gut  being  at  this  point 
Nothing  abnormal,  however,  occurred    totally  obliterated,  but  that  the  inferior 
during  tne  birth  of  any  of  the  children,    portion  of  the  bowel,  toother  with  the 
At  the  lapse  of  some  hours  after  the  de-    sphincter,  presented  nothing  abnormal; 
livery  of  ner  third  child  (an  apparently    It  appearra,  however,  to  Dr.  Amussat 
stout  and  healthy-looking  boy)  it  was    and  to  all  that  were  present,  after  a 
observed  by  the  midwife  that  there  ex-    very  careful  examination,  totally  im- 
isted  some  impediment  to  the  exit  of   practicable  that  an  artificial  anus  could 
the  ffeces,  twelve  hours  having  now    be  established  either  in  the  anal  or 
elapsed,  and  no  meconium  been  voided,    coccygeal  regions,  and  he  therefore  de- 
A  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for,    termincd  at  once  to  open  the  colon  in 
who,  on  examination,  found  that  the    the  left  lumbar  region, 
obstruction  was  owing  to  the  presence        The  child  being  placed  on  his  right 
of  a  cul  de  sac  about  an  inch  and  a    side,  a  transverse  incision,  about  two 
half  from  the  anus:  the  latter  appeared    inches  in  length,  was  made  midway 
well  defined.     A  small  silver  female    between  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the 
cathether  was  introduced,  which,  how-    last  false  rib,  commencing  at  the  ex- 
ever,  directly  met  with  considerable  re-    ternal  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  and 
sistance.    Tlie  child  was  then  taken  to    lon^;issimi8  dorsi :  the  subjacent  textures 
the  "Hdpital  de  Clinique,"  when  M.    having  been  divided,  the  cellular  and 
Larrey,  having  tried  without  success    adipose  tissue  covering  the  kidney  and 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  plunged    colon  was  exposed.     This  was  now, 
a  trocar  (as  was  believed)  into  the  cul    after  a  long  and  careful  dissection,  di- 
de  sac.    Slight  bleeding  ensued  on  the    vided,  after  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty, 
withdrawal  of  the  instrument,  but  no    The  lower  extremity  of  the  kidney  was 
meconium  escaped.    The  child  was  at    fully  exposed  to  view,  but  the  intestine 
length  brought  to  Dr.   Amussat  on    could  not  yet  be  recognised.    The  in- 
Saturday,  January  22nd.    He  was  then    cision  was,  therefore,  enlarged  back- 
just  forty-eight  hours  old.    The  coun-    wards  and  downwards  (with  an  artificial 
tenance  presented  a  dark,  suffused  a|v    light,  the  shutters  having  been  closed), 
pearance.     The   abdomen  was   hard    and  Dr.  Amussat  saw  (for  his  feeling 
and  much  distended.    There  had  been    did  not  afford  him  any  certain  indi- 
frequent  vomiting  since  birth.    Pulse    cation)  something  of  a  violet  colour, 
very  frequent  and  feeble.    Respiration    which  he  judged  to  be  the  small  in- 
performed  with  great  difficulty.   Urine    testine,  placed  outside,  and  before  the 
nad  been  fireely  avoided,  but  was  ex-    kidney.    That  was  pushed  backwards, 
ceedingly  turbid.    No  meconium  had    and  the  colon  at  length  detected.    Two 
^et  passed.    A  small  bougie  was  now    tenacula  were  now  introduced  lonn- 
introduced,carefullv  avoiding  any  force,    tudinally,  one  from  above  downwards, 
to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  and  a    the  other  in  a  contrary  direction,  in 
half,  when  its  progress  was  arrested  by    order  to  prevent  any  retraction  of  the 
some  resisting  substance.    On  the  in-    bowel,  ana  a  longitudinal  incision  after- 
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wards  made<    A  considerable  quantity  nistered  every  twenty-four  hours.    The 

of  gas  and  meconium  escaped.     The  child  appears  more  animated^-and  every 

edges  of  the  opening  in  the  intestine  thing  predicts  a  speedy  convalescence, 

were  fixed  to  the  interments  b^  means  The  projection  in  the  iliac  fossa  still 

of  three  sutures,  and  tepid  injections  exists,  but  does  not  occasion  any  ap- 

administered.    The  hemorrhage  which  parent  inconvenience, 

occurred    during   the    operation    was  It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  upon 

easily  suppressed  by  means  of  torsion,  the  minute  reports  of  this  highly  in- 

The  artihcial  anus  was  now  covered  by  teresting  case.    Since  the  time  of  the 

a  hot  cataplasm,  and  the  child  removed  operation  four  weeks  have  now  elapsed, 

home.  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  satisfactory 

Monday,  January  24th. — Since  the  condition  of  the  young  patient.  The 
operation  no  untoward  symptom  has  wound  is  perfectly  cicatrized.  Defe^ 
occurred.  There  is  little  or  no  febrile  cation  is  performed  with  the  greatest 
excitement  The  artificial  anus  appears  facility.  A  small  tent  is  kept  constantly 
well  formed.  The  cataplasms,  when  in  the  artificial  anus,  which  prevents 
removed,  are  always  covered  with  any  closure  of  th6  opening.  Tne  child 
ffficulent  matter.  The  integuments  ad-  is  evidently  as  well  developed  as  any 
jacent  the  wound  are  somewhat  oede-  other  of  the  same  age.  ' 
matous  and  reddened.  Nothing  has  From  this  last  case  we  may  reason- 
passed  per  rectum.  ably  infer  that  the  operation  proposed 

28th.— Continues  much   the    same,  by  Callisen,  and  modified  by  Amussat, 

The  wound  presents  already  a  healthy  is  applicable  in  children  as  well  as  we 

granular  appearance.    The  child  takes  find  it  is  in  adults,  and  that,  alike  in 

tne  breast  very  well,  and  is  perfectly  all,  the  opening  in  the  intestine  is  ef- 

tranquil.    The  feces  continue  to  pass  fected  without   injury  to   the   serous 

well  through  the  artificial  anus.    Ab-  membrane  of  the  abdomen.*    I  know 

domen  quite  free  from  distension.  that  many  surgeons  are  still  incredulous 

February   1st. — The   artificial   anus  upon   this    subject,    their   objections 

appears  firmly  fixed  to    the  wound,  against  the  performance  of  this  ope- 

wmch  presents  a  healthy  aspect.    The  ration  being  founded  upon  the  impos- 

evacuations,  which  areof  aliauid  con-  sibility  of   avoiding  the    peritoneum, 

sistency,  take  place,  abundantly.    The  But  have  wje  not  conclusive  proofs  that 

abdomen  is  soft,  and  insensible  to  pres-  it  can  be  safelv  practised  externally  to 

sure.    Sutures  came  away  yesterdav.  the  peritonceal  sac,  and  do  not  the 

The  child  is  quite  free  from  an^  febrile  above   striking   examples   of  success 

symptoms,  and  takes  its  nourishment  afford  us  additional  evidence  in  favour 

with  avidity.  of  the  practice  ?    Again,  in  one  of  the 

4th.*- Continuing  to  progress  very  above  detailed  ca^s,  where  death  took 

favourably.    In  the  left  iliac  fossa  there  place,  the  autopsy  has  fully  verified  the 

is  a  remarkable  projection   observed  correctness  of  Dr.  Amussat*s  views, 

whenever  the  child  cries,  or  when  the  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  definite 

feces  are  being  expelled.    It  appears  conclusions,  as  to  the  merits  or  advan- 

to  be  a  distended  intestine.  ^S^  of  ^c  respective  modes  of  opera- 

7th. — Upon  Dr.  Amussat's  visiting  tions  of  Littre,  and  Callisen,  modiiid, 

the  child  to-day,  he  found  that  there  it  ma,^  be  useful  to  subjoin  here  some 

had  been  no  evacuation  for  forty-eight  statistical  account  of  the  cases  in  which 

hours.     The  abdomen  was  much  tu-  the  plan  of  forming  an  artificial  anus 

mefied,  and  painful  on  pressure.   Urine  has  been  adopted.    The  most  correct, 

had  been  voided  freely.    Bougies  were  and,  perhaps,  the  only  authentic  ac- 

introduced  into  the  artificial  anus,  and  count  published,  is  contained  in  the 

injections  afterwards  made,.    A  large .  first  M(6i]Aoire  of  Dr.  Amussat,  a  copy 

collection  of  feculent  matter  escaped,  of  which  I  have  drawn  up.    (See  rol- 

and  the  child  "became  immediately  more  lowing  page.) 

composed.     A  «mall  wax  tent  to  be  We  have,  I  think,  alas!  too  many 

kept  constantly  in  the  anus,  attached  examples  to  require  further  proof  of  the 

by  threads.  danger  which  attends  it.    Although  at 

9th. — Much  improved.    The  feces,  present  the  instances  in  which   Dr. 

which  are  now  of  a  more  solid  consis- ' 

tencv.ewape  readily  through  the  arti-  ,^^&*^^SSV^^^^S^^i^-'S^r 

ncial    anus.     Tepid  injections    admi-  one  of  tbeM  existed  a  meM>-colon. 

747.— XXX.  C 
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Amii88ai*s  method  has  been  adopted  a  repetition,  to  which  he  has  submitted 
are  not  very  numerooa,  yet  in  com-  as  to  a  trifling  annoyance, 
paring  the  results  of  the  two  modes  of  I  have  now  a  patient  in  the  infir- 
treatment,  the  ^eat  superiority  of  the  mary,  a  female  aged  fifty,  lately  affected 
latter  is,  I  thmk,  placed  beyond  a  with  ascites.  She  had  been  twice 
doubt.  By  the  one  process,  the  peri-  tapped  by  means  of  the  trocar.  When 
toneum  receives  no  injury ;  by  the  she  was  full  a  Uiird  time,  I  proposed  a 
other  it  is  opened  twice ;  a  fact  which  third  paracentesis.  She  earnestly  de- 
seems  to  call  for  the  rejection  of  Cal-  precated  it  on  account  of  the  pain  which 
lisen's  method  altogther.  she  had  suffered  from  the  trocar  on  a 

former  occasion.     It  occurred  to  me  to 

_  try  the  grooved  needle,  and  it  was  ac- 

EVACUATION  OF  FLUID  FROM  cordingfypassed  through  the  Unea  alba, 

THE  THORAX  and  the  patient  was  relieved.      It  is 

BY  MEANS  OF  THB  COMIION  GROOVED  WOrthv    01     UOtC     that    thc    cffusioU     of 

NEEDLE.  fluid  has  not  returned.    The  woman, 

although  previously  in  a  state  of  very 

.            ^  broken  health,  appears  now,  after  the 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  interval  of  some  weeks,  to  be  conva- 

Sia,  lescent.     I  think  it  just  possible  that 

r  was  led  by  accident,  some  time  since,  paracentesis  by  the  needle  m^  be  less 

to  the  method  of  drawing  off  fluid  in  favourable  to  a  return  of  effusion  in 

cases  of  effusion  into  the  thorax,  which  fa««  ^f  ascites,  as  it  is  known  to  be  in 

I  have  lately  found  useful  in  cases  of  ^^  ^f  hydrocele.    Whether  this  may 

abdominal   dropsy.     The  plan  is  so  be  the  fact  or  not,  I  am  sure  that  great 

simple  that  I  d^e  say  it  m;iy  be  fol-  advantage  will  arise  to  patients  if  the 

lowed  already  by  many  persons,  but  as  "^l^^  ^^^  n^^le  be  substituted  for  that 

to  others  it  may  not  have  occurred,  I  o?/*^«  trwsar  m  tapping  both  for  as- 

think  it  right  to  offer  the  suggestion  ^»^  ^nd  for  hydrothorax.    I  am  per- 

through  the  medium  of  the  Medical  suaded  that  the  practice  of  defernng 
Gazk?te.                                                    .  paracentesis 


certaining  positively  the  presence  w.  .     .     ,              *  .i_    ^ 

fluid,  previous  to  paracentesis,  it  hap-  Ppn^JP^l  cause  of  the  frequent  return 

pened  on  one  occasion,  at  the  Bristol  «£.  effusion.     The  use  of  the  needle 

Infirmary,  that  so  large  a  quanUty  of  jf^rds  so  much  greater  facility  that 

fluid  passed  readily  through  the  instru-  ^**e  o^ration  will  cease  to  be  dreaded, 

ment  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  ?j*d  ^'^^  be  performed  more  easily,  and, 

any  further  operation.    As  paracentesis  "    ^^  ^^J^   ^^^^    frequent   ultimate 

of  the  thorax,  bv  means  of  a  trocar,  is  success.- 1  remain,  sir, 

much  more   painful  than    the  intro-  Your  faithful  servant, 

duction  of  the  needle,  and  is  sometimes  __    ,  .    \*^/i'^^t^^»,^'*^* 

followed  by  troublesome  results,  I  de-  ^^.^^  m^SI's  TsT                 ^^' 

terrained  to  try  for  the  future  whether    [ *_ 

the  same  success  would  follow  the  use    

of  the  latter  instrument.     In  many  MEDICAL   GAZETTE. 

instances  this  was  found  to  be  the  case, 

but  occasionally  the  fluid  was  too  thick  Friday^  March  25  1842. 

to  run  off  through  so  small  a  passage.  ' 

This  was  obviated  by  getting  a  needle  

made  with  a  somewhat  larger  groove.  "Ucetomnibiu,  licet  etiam  mihi,  digniutem 

Such  a  needle  has  been  used  with  per-  ^^'  Mediete  tueri ;  potesua  modo  veniendi  in 

feet  success  in  every  case  of  the  kind  "bUcam  lit,  dicendi  periculu  a  non  recu«o.»' 

that  has  fallen  under  my  observation  ___                Ciceeo. 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  the 

number  has  been  considerable.    The  POOR-LAW  FREAKS. 

rirperiifflta'r^'S  IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exertion,  of 

it,  in  the  desire  of  that  relief  which  he  ^^^  ?»««  "ave  been  attended  with  a 

has  obtained}  and  has  called  eagerly  for  certain  degree  of  success,  and  that  we 
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rfre  about  to  witness  some  mitigation  of  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Pro- 

the  late  enactments  against  the  poor,  vincial  Medical  Association,  which  is 

Malthusians  of  the  better  sort— that  is  now  before  us*. 

to  say,  those  who  are  but  lukewarm  The  Lincoln  Union  was  formed  in 

disciples  of  the  great  economists — will  1836-7,  out  of  89  parishes,  with  a  popu- 

admit  some  improvements  in  the  dieta-  lation  of  30,230.    The  poor  had  been 

ries,  and  other  approximations  to  hu-  previously  attended  by  fifteen  or  sixteen 

manity,  which  do  not  threaten  totally  practitioners,    whose   united    salaries 

to  subvert  their    darling    scheme,  of  amounted  to  £350  per  annum.    When 

teaching  the  poor  "  to  rely  on  their  own  we  consider  that,  even  according  to  the 

resources;"  while  those  sterner  theorists,  estimate    of    Assistant  -  Commissioner 

who  are  alike  inaccessible  to  pity  and  Gulson,  the  extent   of  this  Union  is 

to  reason,  will  still  see  the  necessity  20mile8by  16  or  17— an  estimate  which 

of  yielding    something,  though  they  is  below  the  ascertained  measurement — 

may  probably  qualify  their  sacrifices  it  will  be  allowed  by  every  impartial 

with  the  ungracious  name  of  conces-  person  that  this  sum  is  far  less  than 

sions  to   public  clamour.      In  order,  justice  and  humanity  require :  no  one 

however,  that  the  slight  vantage-ground  of  average  common  sense  would  expect 

gainedby  humanity  may  be  maintained,  the  poor  of  so  large  a  district  to  be 

it  is  necessary  that  the  proceedings  of  properly  attended  at  such  a  rate.    With 

the  Commissioners  and  their  subalterns  the    Guardians,    however,    quoeunque 

should  be  observed  with  undying  watch-  modo  rem,  ''save  at  any  cost,"  was  the 

fulness — from  the  conclave  of  Somerset  one  ruling  maxim ;    and  they  "  fixed 

House  down  to  the  nurses  of  a  Union  the  medical  salaries  at  £270  for  the 

bastille.     Without  this  unceasing  su-  whole  Union,  which  sum  was  declined 
perintendence  there  is  the  most  immi- '  by  every  practitioner  to  whom  it  was 

nent  danger  that  the  harshest  misdeeds  offered.'' 

of  the   new  system   may  be  revived  As  the  medical  practitioners  and  the 

with  double  severity.  Board  of  Guardians  could  not  come  to 

Meantime,  it  may  be  useful  to  dwell  terms,  the  latter  obtained  the  services 

upon  the  abuses   introduced  by  the  of  a  Mr.  Shireff,  who  took  the  whole  of 

working  of  the  new  law  into  the  medical  the  Union  for  £200,  for  one  year, 

relief  of  the  poor ;  abuses  so  enormous  Whether  a  practitioner  with  so  large 

and  so  shocking,  that  had  they  con-  a  district  under  his  care  would  improve 

tinned  unchecked,  myriads  would  have  much  in  the  practice  of  physic  and  sur- 

been  practically  left  without  aid  in  their  gery,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  clear  that 

sickness.      Those  who  wish  to  know  he  would  have  ample  opportunities  of 

what  is  the  condition  of  the  indigent  learning  horsemanship  and  topography, 

classes  when  left  to  their  own  resources,  did  his  salary  but  allow  him  to  keep  a 

may  consult  the  admirable  essays  of  sufficiently  large  stud. 

Dr.  AUson  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  This  curious  experiment  in  racing 

Scotland,  and  the  communication  of  and  doctoring,  or  running  a  practitioner 

Mr.  Bell  in  our  last  number  but  one ;  against  time,  does  not  seem  to  have 

and  may  thence  learn  the  acm^  of  per-  ,  ^^  ^n.i„i^»tkm  of  medid  »Uer  to  the 

fection  to  which  the  preaching  and  prac-  poor  under  the  Poor.Law  Aendment  Act,  and 

-  •  X     I'l     X     J  J  Either  legUUtiveprovwions  for  the  pnblic health, 
tice  of  our  economists  ahke  tended.  conndered  in  thereporta  of  the  Poor.Law  Com- 

Manv  of  fh<»  PTnmn1i>«  nf  thp  nnn»-  ">»"««  ©f  *^e  ProTinciai  Medical  and  Sozxical 

Many  OI  me  examples  OI  me  unre-  AasociaUon.     To  which  are  appended  certain 

strained  working  of  the  system  in  its  clauses  sumsted  ^f  i"^^i?*!l?  «»?*«°- 

-  ...     ^                        ,4.        1  plated  bill  ibf  the  amendment  of  the  Foor-Lawa. 

most  nourishing  state  are  to  be  found  London,  i842. 
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been  relished  either  by  the  poor  or  the  parishes,  poor  persons  suffering  from 
rich  in  the  Lincoln  Union.    The  former  acute  and  serious  disease  were  literally 
were  so  cautious,  that,  with  the  excep-  unable  to  procure  medical  aid.    A  sur- 
tion  of  the  sick  in  the  workhouses,  Mr.  g^on  might  have  eight,  or  even  twelve 
Shireff  was  for  six  or  seven  weeks  with-  miles,  to  go  to  a  case ;  nay,  the  officer 
out  a  pauper  patient  on  his  list ;  and  ^ho  held  two  districts  "  might  have 
he  confessed  that,  for  the  first  year,  been  called  upon,  after  accompUshing 
their  number  never  exceeded  fourteen,  fourteen  miles  of  this  district  [No.  2,] 
The    rich,    too,   patroniaed  him  but  to  travel  nineteen  miles  through  No.  4." 
feebly  j  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  support  Curiously  enough,  if  any  thing  could 
of  the  Guardians,  who  narrowed  his  be  curious  to  one  who  has  studied  the 
district,  and  allowed  him  to  dismiss  his  woriungs  of  the  New  Poor-Law,  As- 
assistant  without  diminishing  his  sa-  sistant  -  Commissioner    Wade    '*  was 
lary,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Union  known   to  suggest  that  one  medical 
in  the  November  of  the  following  year,  man  could  undertake  the  whole  duty  ; 
Since  this  event   various   changes  the  extent  of  the  Union  being  twenty- 
have  taken  place,  and  at  present  nine  three  miles  by  fifteen." 
medical  officers  are  employed,  whose  When  the  mean  ofiers  of  Boards  of 
united  salaries  amount  to  £260  per  Guardians  are  refused,  they  have  com- 
annnm.    Mr.  Gulson  says,  pleasantly  monly  threatened  to  bring  down  medi- 
enough :    "  I  think  that,  in  this  in-  cal  men  from  London ;  but  it  is  to  be 
stance,  no  Board  of  Guardians  could  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  the  respectability 
be  shewn  to  be  more  anxious  to  do  the  of  the  profession,  that  these  intruders 
best  that  could  be  done  for  the  poor."  have  rarely  succeeded  in  establishing 
I  f  humour  has  been  justly  defined  to  themselves  in  these  mismanagedUnions. 
be  that  kind  of  wit  which  makes  others  It   is  painful,  however,  to  find  any 
laugh,  without  laughing  itself,  the  As-  practitioner  reduced  to  want,  even  by 
sistant-Commissioner  must  be  allowed  compliance  with    the  whims   of  our 
to  be  a  proficient  in  it.  Next  comes  the  starvationist  sages,  as  in  a  case  narrated 
Bridgewater  Union  in/elicit  memoria,  in  the  pamphlet  of  the  Provincial  Asso- 
Who  can  forget  the  bad  eminence  at>  ciation.    In  December,  1 838,  a  woman, 
tainedbythisUnion  among  all  the  mis-  whose  manner  bore  witness    to    her 
managed  districts   in  England  —  the  education,  and  who  was  the  wife  of  a 
shabby  ofiers  of  the  Board — their  re-  surgeon,  applied  for  relief  at  the  meet- 
fusal  to  fulfil  the  engagements  they  ing  of  Guardians  in  St.  George's  Union, 
had  made  with  their  medical  officers —  Southwark.    Her  husband  *'  had  been 
and  their  appointment  of  a  candidate  one  of   the  medical  attendants  to  a 
who  was  not  a  surgeon  P    Above  all,  country  Union,  comprising  twenty-five 
who  can  forget  the  Bridgewater  ITnion  parishes ;  and  for  his  services  the  Poor- 
Workhouse,  where  the  poor  were  mowed  Law  Commissioners   had  awarded   a 
down  by  disease  and  starvation,  not  salary  of  £30  a  year  (?)  on  which,  it 
singly,  but  in  the  gross  ?  appears,  he  and  his  wife  starved." 

And  ofer  them  trinmphMitDemthbto  dart  '"   *^«   ^^«   ^'"»°^   '^^  strangers 

Shook,  but  deUTed  to  strike,  though  oft  invoked    were  brought  down  by  the  advertise- 

^'ithTows,aa  their  chief  good,  and  filial  hope.  .       *.,^n        ,.  ^..  -,, 

ments  of  the  Guardians.  One  of  them 
The  Aylesbury  Union,  containing  was  dismissed  by  the  Board,  after  a 
forty  parishes,  and  a  population  of  coroner's  inquest  on  a  pauper  whom  he 
21,420,  was  originally  divided  into  four  attended.  During  the  unavoidable 
districts,  and  supplied  with  only  three  absence  of  the  other  stranger,  the  sick 
medical  officers  $  so  that,  in  the  remoter    poor  applied  for  relief  to  a  druggist,  who 
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allowed  a  dislocated  shoulder  to  remain  friend  as  long  as  his  shadow  was  to  be 

unreduced  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  seen  in  the  Faversham  Union, 

till  it  was  charitably  reduced  by  one  of  "  l  know  not,  I  care  not,  if  g^lVn  in  that  hMrf, 

the  established  practitioners.  ^^ '  '^'^^^  ^^* ' ''''  thee,  whatever  thou  art  - 

The  Faversham  Union  was  formed  In  the  Hambledon  Union,  containing 

of  twenty-five    parishes,  which    had  sixteen  parishes,  and  11,882   inhabi- 

been  attended  by  eight  practitioners,  tants,  seven    practitioners    had    been 

whoseunited  salaries  amounted  to  about  employed.      The    salaries    and    extra 

£500.    Sir  Francis  Head  advised  the  charges  amounted  to  about  £450  per 

Guardians  to  offer  £250.    They  did  so ;  annum. 

but  their  proposal  being  declined  by  This  would  not  have  been  a  very 

all  the  resident  practition»s,  the  Guar-  enormous  remuneration  for  attending 

dians,  nowise  disheartened,  advertised,  the   poor  in  a  district    twenty  miles 

and  with  the  most  splendid  success.  by  ten,  with  an  area  of  about  106  square 

"A  perfect  stranger,  being  at  the  _.  '                                      .           , 

time  in  prison  for  debt,  applied  for  and  ^ut  fwvHS  rerum  jam  naseitur  ordo  j 

obtainea  the  appointment  to  the  whole  the  Guardians  offered  £250  per  annum. 

Union  !    He  was  without  a  horse  or  an  including  midwifery ;  while  the  medical 

assistant,  and  destitute  of  the  necessary  p^ctitioners   thought  that  midwifery 

remedies    and    means    of    preparing  i_,,,,          ,,           , 

them."  should  be  charged  extra,  and  no  agree- 
ment could  be  made. 

The  Guardians,  however,  were  wide  The  Guardians  accordingly  took  re- 
awake  to  the  advantage  offered  them  fuge  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
by  the  indigent  state  of  their  medical  and  obtained  a  tender  frugal  enough 
officer :  leave  them  alone  for  striking  a  to  make  a  Board's  heart  leap  with  joy ; 
bargain.  just  imagine,  a  tender  of  £1 10  for  the 

"  In    consequence    of   his   inferior  ^^ole  Union !    The  Guardians  imme« 

equipments,    the    Board  reduced  .  his  diately  gave  the  person  £40  more  than 

salary  to    £225,  thus    incapacitating  he  asked;   the  next  year  they  added 

him  still  further  for  attending  properly  j.y^  j^j^is  salarv,  and  afterwards  extra 

to  his  unfortunate  patients."  ,.      ^•.,.^ 

remuneration  for  midwifery,  so  that  he 

Could  Harpagon  have  done  better  ?  finally  had,  and  has,  the  very  terms  pro- 

"  The  complaintsof  thepoor  were  loud  V^^^  ^  the  former  surgeons, 

and  constant.    Nevertheless  the  Guar-  It  would  be  satisfactory  to  know  how 

dians   retained   their   medical   ofiicer  many  assistants,  biped  and  quadruped, 

until  1837,  when,  from  increasing  em-  «  ^_„  -„„„4.  ,^„„«.„  x^  «««ui«  -ui^  * 

barrassments,  and  inability  to  fulll  his  ^  ""!'''  ?"**  ??****'  ^  ^"^^^*^  ^^"  *« 

engagements,  he  abruptly  absconded."  ^^  J"8'»<^e  to  the  patients  at  every  ex- 

tremity  of  the  Hambledon  Union.    But 

Really,itis  impossible  to  refrain  from  we  must  defer  this  inquiry  to  some 

something  like  praise  of  the  awkward  future  occasion. 

and  misplaced  zeal  of  these  unjust 

stewards.  Could  any  one  succeed  in  in-  POOR-LAW. 
spiring  them  with  a  spark  of  right  feel- 
ing, their  obstinacy  in  a  bad  cause  might 

become  ardour  in  a  good  one  ;   and  the  ^^^^^  Editor  ^  the  Medieai  GazeUe. 

dogged  instinct  with  which  they  per-  ^j^ 

severedin  saving  afew  wretched  pounds,  I  bbo  leave  to  hand  the  enclosed  papers 

mightbe  turned  intoan  unceasing  Strug-  *"^  accompanying  letter  from  the   Presi- 

gletolessenthea«ountofh«manmi.enr.  t^  IJtJ^lt^^c:" J'^l^a 

As  it  was,  however,  they  stuck  to  their  officers  of    Unions,  under  the  Poor- Law 
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Amendment  Act,  for  insertion,  if  you  think  medical  profession  and  the  poor  are  greatly 

fit,  in  the  Medical  Oazettb.     I  am,  sir,]  indebted  to  the  kindness,  the  humanity,  and 

Yoor  obedient  servant,  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Lewis.    The  only  point 

Thomas  Hotkll.  with  which  I  have  had  nothing  to  do,  is  that 

Clapton,  March,  21, 1643.  which  relates  to  the  Consultation  Certificate, 

and  which  will,  of  course,  follow  the  fate  of 

LETTER  FBOM  MB.  GUTHRIE.  ^^^  ^^y^^^  qualification  chiuses. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — I  transmit  to  you  here-  I  understand  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings 

with  a  copy  of  the  Medical  Order  of  the  to  be  justly  claimed  by  the  surgeon  when  the 

Poor-Law  Commissioners,  with   their  ex*  distance  from  his  own  house,  in  an  ordinary 

))lanatory  letter  accompanying  it.     You  will  case,  exceeds  two  miles.     The  sum  of  forty 

perceive  that  the  mode  of   obtaining  the  shillings  for  difficult  and  protracted  cases 

services  of  medical  men  by  tender  is  abo-  cannot,  I  think,  be  misunderstood, 

lished ;  and  that  they  will,  on  the  expiration  The  maximum  area  and  population  of 

oi  the  present  contracts,  hold  their  places  in  medical  districts  are  in  progress  of  dimi- 

future,  subject  only  to  death,  resignation,  or  nution;   nevertheless  a  district  of  15,000 

legal  disquiilificatioB  $   and  whenever,  from  acres,  or  a  rural  population  of  15,000  per- 

circamstances.  it  may  be  necessary  to  ask  sons,  the  quantities  assigned  by  the  order, 

publicly  for  the  services  of  any  physician,  are  both  one  half  too  large  for  one  medical 

surgeon,  or  apothecary,  the  sum  to  be  paid  officer  ;   it  being  impossible  that  the  sick 

for  such  services  is  required  to  be  stated  ;  poor  can  be  justly  and  fiurly  attended  to  by 

and  as  it  must  have  been  previously  approved  him,  although  there  may  be  many  reasons 

by  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners,  a  return  why  Unions  or  districts  of  this  extent  and 

to  the  system  of  tender  will  be  prevented ;  population  should  exist.     In  all  such  cases, 

but  whidi,  without  this  check,  would  have  the  medical  officers  should  be  multiplied ;  no 

been  in  all  probability  attempted.  one  should  be  allowed  to  go  more  than  three 

You,  and  the  Profession  at  Urge,  will  miles  from  his  own  door,  if  it  can  be  avoided ; 
readily  acquit  me  of  having  had  any  thing  to  do  and  if  there  should  happen  to  be  eight,  ten, 
with  the  qualification  part  of  the  order,  or  more  parishes  in  any  of  these  Unions,  and 
amended  as  it  is  by  the  explanatory  letter,  a  qualified  prlu^tioner  can  be  found  in  every 
It  was  my  wish  that  the  doable  qualification  parish,  he  should  be  employed,  and  held 
of  Physician  of  any  University  or  legally  responsible  for  his  own  conduct,  but  not  for 
oonstitated  College  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  of  any  of  his  coadjutors, 
and  of  Surgeon  of  any  one  of  the  three  It  is  not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  ad- 
Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  or  of  one  of  visable  for  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
these  surgeons  being  also  a  Member  of  the  feasion  to  interfere,  or  to  give  themselves 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  or  in  practice  before  any  trouble  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  one  the 
1815,  should  have  been  the  qualification  Boards  of  Guardians  will  themselves  correct, 
required  by  their  order ;  the  medical  ex-  as  soon  as  the  remaining  and  the  only  griev- 
amination  by  the  heads  of  departments  of  ance,  as  I  venture  to  think,  which  r^ly  and 
the  public  service  being  considered  equal  to  seriously  interests  the  medical  men,  is  re- 
that  of  the  Examiners  of  the  Society  of  moved.  That  grievance  is  the  absence  of  a 
Apothecaries,  without  reference  to  1826,  as  principle,  or  the  want  of  recognition  by  the 
stated  in  Article  4  of  the  Qnalification  Poor- Law  Commissioners  of  a  principle,  by 
Order.  There  appeared  to  be  some  objec-  which  the  remuneration  of  medical  prac- 
tions  to  these  propositions  which  the  legal  titioners  for  their  ordinary  services  shidl  be 
adviser  of   the    Poor-Law   Commissioners  regulated. 

could  not  surmount ;  but  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  There  is  no  part  of  this  subject  that  I 

the  only  Commissioner  then  in  London,  was  have  not  thoroughly  investigated  from  the 

so  sensible  of  their  propriety  that  he  offered  best  possible  sources  of  information ',  and 

to  propose  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  see  when  I  stated  to  you  in  my  last  letter  that 

me  widi  him  on  this  particular  point.     In  the  total  sum  paid  to  the  doctors  was  not 

the  meantime,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  half  what  it  ought  to  be,  I  stated  less  than 

pleased  to  transmit  to  me,  in   my  official  the  truth,  for  in  many  parts  of  England  it  is 

capacity,  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  improve-  not  one  third,   although  in  others  nearer 

ment  of  the  medical  profession,  which  he  London  it  sometimes  approaches  the  sum 

intended  to  introduce  into  Parliament  this  which  ought  to  be  paid  according  to  those 

session;    and  as  this  bill,  if  carried  into  computations  which  the   Poor-Law   Com- 

effect,  vrill  settle  the  matter  in  a  manner  missioners  do  not  disavow,  and  which  are  so 

which  will  be  highly  satisfactory,  it  was  not  often  alluded  to  in  the  reports  of  their  own 

worth  while  pressing  any  further  alteration  assistant-commissioners,  and  particularly  in 

at  this  moment  on  the  attention  of  the  Poor-  those  of  my  very  able  IHend,  Colonel  Wade. 

Law  Commissioners.  A  person  not  conversant  with  this  subject 

With  respect  to  the  rates  of  esira  pay-  will  naturally  express  surprise  that  any  man, 

ment  for  surgical  and  midwifery  cases,  the  or  set  of  men,  should  wish  to  work  out  de- 
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tailfl  without  a  guiding  prioctple ;   because  Law  Commianonera  that  no  asiistant  ahmild 

such  person,  or  indeed  any  one  acquaintoi  be  allowed  to  act  for  his  principal  unless  he 

with  the  ordinary  forms  of  business,  must,  possessed  at  least  one  qualification,  either 

be  aware  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  satis-  from  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  fttnn  the 

factory  manner ;  for  where  many  parties  are  Society  of  Apothecaries ;  but  I  did  not  ibel 

concerned,  disagreements  must  necessarily  I  should  be  justified  in  urging  this  point  on 

take  place,  which  would  not  occur  if  a  prin-  their  attention,  unless  tiieir  order  was  to  be 

dple  of  remuneration  were  fairly  established,  aocompanied  by  another,  which  should  so 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Poor- Law  Com-  augment  the  salaries  of  tiie  union  snrgeona 

missioners  haye  the  power  of  establishing  as  to  enable  them  to  meet  this  additional 

tins  principle  if  they  pleased  so  to  do.     It  is,  expense. 

however,  a  point  which  I  could  not,  consis-  Two  principles  of  remuneration  have  been 
tently  with  that  courtesy  which  is  due  to  all  proposed,  and  acknowledged  by  the  Poor- 
public  functionaries,  press  on  Mr.  6.  Lewis ;  Law  Commissioners.  One  b  to  allow  the 
and  I  really  cannot  say  whether  they  have  doctor  from  three  pence  to  six  pence  a-year 
the  power  or  not ;  but  if  they  have  not,  they  for  each  person,  sick  or  well,  in  every  runl 
ought  to  have  it,  and  to  exercise  it ;  for  district ;  and  firom  three  haUpenee  to  two 
nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  thsii  for  pence  in  every  town  district.  Three  pence 
one  Board  of  Guardians  to  be  permitted  to  per  head  when  the  rural  district  is  small, 
estimate  the  services  of  a  surgeon  at  thirty  four  pence  halfjpenny  when  larger,  and  six 
pounds ;  whilst  another  Board,  more  liberal,  pence  when  it  is  extensive,  and  the  popu- 
values  similar  services  at  sixty  ;  and  a  third  lation  is  dispersed. 

Board  considers  the  same  services  worth.        It  is  a  fair  and  honest  proposition,  and 

and  actually  gives,  a  hundred.  beyond  all  comparison  the  best,  because  it 

These  gentlemen  form  their  estimate  on  conceals  nething,  and  admits  of  the  most 

no  rule  nor  principle  beyond  their  own  good  prompt  and  perfect  assistance  being  given  to 

pleasure ;   and  the  situation  of  the  apothe-  the  poor.    There  are  some  few  slight  diffi- 

cary,  whose  poverty,  but  not  his  will,  forces  culties  attending  its  execution,  but  they  can- 

him  often  to  take  a  sum  for  his  services  which  not  be  maintained  as  valid  objections  before 

will  not  unable  him  to  perform  them,    lliey  any  competent  investigation.    The  real  ob- 

are,  therefore,  not  performed ;  and  the  poor  jection  is  one  with  wUch  the  doctor  has  no 

have  only  the  semblance  of  medical  assis-  concern.     It  is  purely  theoretical,  and  has 

tance,  but  not  the  reality,  in  many  parts  of  been  disproved    by  the  experience  of  the 

the  kingdom ;   and  they  never  will  have  it  last  seven  years.    Wherever  there  is  a  work- 

until  a  principle  of  remuneration  for  medical  house  it  should  be  paid  for  separately  at  the 

8ervi::es  shall  be  laid  down,  and  enforced  by  rate  of  ten  pounds  a-year  for  every  fifty 

the  Poor-Law  Commissioners.  persons,  and  of  fourteen  per  cent,  for  medi- 

The  mischief  has  been  done  by  the  boards  dues ;  so  that  the  salary  of  a  medical  officer, 

of  guardians,  who  have  beaten   down  the  for  attending  daily  a  workhouse  containing 

doctors  to  such  extent  by  the  tender  system,  fifty  persons,  and  finding  them  in  medicines, 

and  the  introduction  of  new  persons,  fre-  &c.,of  all  kinds,  would  be  seventeen  pounds 

quently  incompetent  as  medical  men,  where  a-year. 

the  old  ones  have  resisted.  That  the  Poor-  The  second  principle  of  a  pauper  list  and 
Law  Commissioners  do  not  like  it,  appears  to  a  per  case  system,  is  that  which  has  been 
me  to  make  them  act  on  any  principle  which  selected  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  for 
shall  have  the  elTect  of  materially  increasing  recommendation  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians, 
the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers ;  although  under  head,  ''Mode  of  obtaining  Medical 
by  so  doing  they  will  secure  to  the  poor  the  relief  by  permanent  Paupers,"  which  applies 
effective  attendance  of  capable  and  humane  only  to  such  persons,  but  not  to  those  who 
practitioners.  are  not  permanently  paupers,  numbers  of 
I  am  aware  that  gentlemen  of  great  ability  whom  must  be  attended  by  the  doctor,  and 
have  been  often  engaged  by  the  boards  of  the  Boards  of  Gruardians  are  at  liberty  to  pay 
guardians  as  union  doctors ;  but  then  they  for  both  sets  of  paupers  in  any  way  they 
do  not  secure  their  effective  services ;  they  please ;  and  in  one  district  in  Lambeth  op- 
only  obtain  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  posite  the  seat  of  government  and  to  the 
those  of  their  apprentices  or  students,  who  houses  of  parliament,  the  sum  they  have 
are  often  utterly  incompetent  to  fill  their  been  pleased  to  allow,  when  duly  divided, 
places ;  and  some  of  these  young  gentlemen  amounts  to  eight  pence  per  head  for  each 
have  made  a  merit  with  me,  in  my  official  sick  person. 

capacity  as  president  of  the  college,  that  they        If  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  had  stated 

had  for  two  or  three  years  attended  the  poor  in  the  medical  order  now  issued  that  the 

without  knowing   any  thii^  of  anatomy,  combined  reports  of  the  various  assistant 

physic,  or  surgery,  than  they  could  pick  up  Commissioners,  and  of  the  medical  profesfiion 

behind  the  counter  of  an  apothecary's  or  at  large,  had  proved  that  a  sum  not  less  than 

druggist's  shop. .  I  did  intimate  to  the  Poor-  two  dkUUngs  and  sixpenee  ought  to  be  paid 
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ibr  each  penon  on  the  pauper  liat,  and  not  tbi«  anbject,  the  Committoe  decided  to  re- 

less  than  aiz  ahilliogs  and  aixpenoe  for  each  commend  no  legislation  by  Parliament  on 

casual  pauper,  and  had  enforced  snch  pay-  medical  relief,  bnt  having  expressed  their 

ments,  as  well  as  those  which  hate  been  opinion  that  the  existing  arrangements  might 

recommended  for  attendance  on  the  work-  in  seretal  points  be  ameliorated,  and  having 

house,  the  subject  would  hate  been  com-  indicated  several  improvements,  -they  left 

plete ;  the  principle  would  have  been  carried  the  introduction  of  these  and  other  alterations 

out',  the  detail  would  have  been  perfected,  to  the  discretion  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 

and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  would  have  had  missiobers.-~(Report,  p.  2ft.) 
a  just  right  to  insist  on  the  strict  attendance        The  Commissioners,  having    given    the 

of  the  medical  officers,  and  that  the  poor  entire  subject  a  mature  consideration,  fully 

should  not  be  neglected.  stated  their  views  upon  it  in  their  Report  on 

I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  the  Further  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws 

membersof  the  medical  profession  Siat  their  (Slst  of  December,    1839),    p.    73 — 81. 

efforts  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  They  subsequently  by  a  circular  letter,  dated 

hands  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  in  the  6th  of  March,  1841,  (see  7th  Annual 

such  manner  as  will  enable  them  to  declare  Report,  p.  8),  called  the  attention  of  the 

not  only  the  principle  of  remuneration  they  Boards  of  Guardians  to  their  suggestions  in 

are  pleased  to  select,  but  also  to  carry  out  this  Report ;  and  requested  to  be  informed 

and  enforce  its  details  in  a  manner  which  of  the  opinion  of  the  Boards  as  to  the 

shall  be  just  and  satisfactory  to  them.     I  expediency  of  adopting  those  suggestions, 
believe  they  will  best  effect  this  object  by        The  answers  which  were  returned  by  the 

prevailing  on  the  various  Members  of  Parlia-  Boards  of  Guardians  to  this  circular  (which 

ment  of  their  respective  towns  and  places  to  are  partially  abstracted  in  the  Seventh  An- 

wait  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  nual  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  page  9 

Home  Department,  and  to  induce  him  to  — 14,)  shewed,  .however,  that  ho  extensive 

empower  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  to  change  in  the  existing  arrangements  was 

abate  the  nuisance  which  their  defective  au-  likely  to    originate    with    the    Boards    of 

thority  hss  occasioned.  Guardians,    Accordingly,  as  much  dissatis- 

If  the  gentlemen  of  the  London  district  faction  continued  to  prevail  amongst  many 

who  have  done  the  Vice  Pr^dents  and  myself  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  as 

the  favour  to  confer  with  us  on  these  sub-  little  progress  had  been  made  towards  carry- 

jects  shall  wish  it,  I  will  present  any  two  of  ing  into  effect  some  of  the  recommendations 

them  to  the  members  for  Middlesex,  who  of  the  Committee,  the  Commissioners  have 

will,  I  am  satisfied,  give  them  their  best  thought  themselves  called  upon  to  select  the 

assistance.  most  important  points  of  the  subject,  and  to 

The  humanity,  kndness,  and  charity,  of  issue  geneNJIy  to  the  Unions  snch  regulations 

Mr.  Byng,  and  his  desire  to  amend  the  con-  upon  these  points  as  appear  to  be  needfiil 

dition  of  the  poor,  are  proverbial,    llieir  and  prudent. 

vounger    member.   Colonel  Wood,   is   not        The  following  are  the  heads  of  the  acoom- 

behind  him  in  the  same  good  feelings,  and  panying  order : — 

will  support  the  members  of  the  medical  1.  Tenders  for  medical  attendance, 

profession  in  every  thing  ^bat  is  reasonable,  2.  Qualifications  of  medical  ofilcers. 

right,  and  just ;  and  my  efforts,  as  long  as  I  3.  Maximum  amount  of  area  and  population 
am  permitted  to  make  them,  shall  not  be  of  medical  districts* 

wanting  in  the  proper  and  highest  quarters.  4.  Rates  of  payment  of  medical  officers  in 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  certain  surgical  and  midwifery  cases. 

Yours  very  truly,  5.  Substitutes  for  Medical  officers  during 
G.  J.  Guthrie.  their  incapacity  to  act. 

4,  Berkdey-street,  Berkeley-square,  6-  Arrangement  for  affording  medical  relief 
lath  March,  1842.  to  permanent  paupers  without  a  special 

r.  HovtU,  E9q,^  Clapton,  order  in  each  case. 

7.  Continuance  in  office  of  medical  officers. 

The  Commissioners    subjoin    some    ex- 

LETTER  ACCOMPANYING  planatory  remarks  upon  the  main  provisions 

GENERALMEDICALREGULATIONS.  «^  ^  ^^^'  ^  „        ,  .    .  .        ^  ..  ^    ^ 

Arts,  I  and  2  are  intended  to  abolish  the 

SiBf  system  of  requiring  tenders  fbr  the  services 
ONKof  the  most  important  subjects  con-  of  medical  Officers;  according  to  the  views 
sidered  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  of  the  Commissioners,  explained  in  their 
House  of  Commons,  which  in  1838  enquired  Report  on  the  Further  Amendment  of  the 
into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend-  Law,  p.  76 — 8.  These  articles,  however, 
ment  Act,  was  the  medical  relief  of  the  do  not  prohibit  advertisements  for  the  ser- 
poor.  yices  of  medical  officers,  prorided  such  ad- 
After  examining  numerous  witnesses  on  vertisements  specify  the  remuneration  fixed 
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or  approved  by  the  Commissioners.     It  is  lation  on  the  subject,  and  they  have  accord- 

the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  com-  ingly  inserted  one  in  these  articles,  accom- 

petition  of  the  candidates  should  turn  upon  panied*with  such  limitations  and  exceptions 

their  respective  characters  and  skill,  and  not  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appeared  to 

on  the  sum  at  which  they  may  be  severally  require, 

willing  to  undertake  the  office.  The  Commissioners  are  aware   that    in 

Arts.  3 — 5  relate  to  the  qualifications  of  many  districts  containing  almost  ezclusivply 

medical  officers.  a  poor  population,  even  the  limit  of  15,000 

The  Commissioners  think  it  desirable  that  persons  may  admit  of  a  number  of  patients 

every  medical  officer  should  possess  both  a  too  large  for  the  care  of  one  medical  officer ; 

medical  and  a  surgical  qualification,   and  especislly  if  the  district  consist  partly  of  a 

therefore  they  have  required  the  three  sorts  town  and  partly  of  rural  parishes.  Under  such 

of  double  qualification  which  are  specified  in  circumstances,  it  would  generally  be  practi- 

Art.  3,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  cable  for  the  Guardians  to  divide  the  district 

Witii  respect  to  the  second  qualification  between  two  or  more  duly  qualified  medical 

in  No.  3,  see  55  G.  3,  c.  194  (the  Apothe-  practitioners.     In  like  manner  it  may  happen 

caries'  Act).  that  a  district  consisting  of  an  area  less  than 

The   Commissioners  thought  themselves  15,000  acres  may  contain  a  large  population, 

bound  to  consider  the  qualification  stated  in  and  that  the  Guardians  may  be  able  to  divide 

Art.  3,  No.  4,  as  virtually  a  double  qualfica-  it    with    advantsge.      The  Commissioners 

tion,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  therefore  do  not  by  the  limits  fixed  in  Art. 

of  Exchequer,  in  Steavenson  r.  Oliver,  8  6  imply  that  no  district  is  objectionable,  or 

Meeson  and  Welsby,  234.    The  qualification  that  every  district  will  be  sanctioned  by  them, 

is  limited  to  warrants  or  commissions,  dated  which  is  within  these  limits, 

previously  to  1st  August,  1826;  inasmuch  With  respect  to  Art.  9  it  may  be  observed, 

as  the  Act  of  6  G.  4,  c.  133,  (which  brought  that  the  measure  of  acreage  adopted  in  Art. 

persons  possessing  this  qualification  within  6  cannot  be  applied  to  Wales,  as  there  are 

the  benefit  of  the  Aj>othecarie8'  Act,)  expired  no  available  means  of  obtaining  the  requisite 

on  that  day.  information  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and 

Art.  4,  provides  a  means  by  which  a  duly  the  Commissioners  have  accordingly  pre- 

qualified  medical  man  not  possessing  any  scribed  for  Wales  a  limit,  not  of  area,  but  of 

of  the  four  qualifications  required  by  Art.  3,  distance,  which,  though  less  convenient,  is 

may,  incase  of  necessity,  be  appointed  a  the  best  which  die  case  permits.     Moreover, 

medical  officer :  and  Art.   5  enables  an  ex-  the  physical  circumstances  of  Wales,  and  the 

ception  to  be  made  in  favour  of  existing  small  number  of  resident  medical  practition- 

medical  officers.  ers,  render  it  necessary  to  permit  the  forma- 

The  Commissiohers  have  limited  the  pro-  tion  of  medical  districts  larger  than  those  in 
visions  of  their  order  to  qualifications  pro-,  most  parts  of  England, 
ceeding  from  an  English  source.  In  case,  Art.  10 — 13.]  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of 
however,  any  medial  man  possesses  an  the  Commissioners  to  carry  into  effect  the 
English  qualification  of  physician  or  apothe-  recommendation  ^of  the  Committee,  that 
cary,  together  with  a  Scotch  or  Irish  surgical  **  the  remuneration  of  medical  officers  should 
qualification,  the  Commissioners  will  con-  be  such  as  to  ensure  proper  attention  and 
sider  such  person  as  virtually  possessing  a  the  best  medicines,"  (Report,  p.  25) ;  and 
double  qualification ;  snd  they  will  admit  the  Guardians  will  doubtless  perceive  that 
him  as  an  officer,  (if  otherwise  fit  for  the  unless  the  medical  officers  be  adequately  re- 
office)  under  Art.  4 ,  upon  application  from  munerated,  no  vigilance  on  their  part  will 
the  Guardians  for  that  purpose.  suffice  to  secure  proper  attendance  and  medi- 

Arts.  6 — 9,  relate  to  the  maximum  area  dnes  to  the  poor  under  his  care, 

and  population  of  medical  districts.  The  Commissioners  still  retain  the  opi- 

Tbe   Committee   of  1838  expressed   an  nionsexpressedintheirReport  on  the  Further 

opinion  that  the  medical  districts  seemed  to  Amendment  of  the  Law,  p.   78 — 80,  and 

be  in  some  instances  inconveniently  large,  since  repeated  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  in 

and  that  they  should  be  of  such  a  size  as  to  their  Circular  of  March,  1841,  as  to  the 

admit  of  an  easy  access  of  the  medical  man  advantages  of  a  joint  system  of  fixed  salary 

to  his  patients.  (Report,  p.  25.)    The  Com-  and  payment  per  case  for  medical  officers ; 

nissioners  have  constantly  borne  in  mind  and  they  will  remark  incidentally  that  unless 

this  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  a  system  of  payment  per  case  is  adopted,  the 

have  already  required  the  division  of  many  recommendation  of  the  Committee  that  the 

medical  districts  which  seemed  to  have  too  medical  relief  should  be  a  parochial  and  not 

large  an  area.     A  considerable  improvement  a  union  charge  (Report,  p.  tZ4)  cannot  be 

has  thus  been  already  effected  in  many  indi-  carried  into  effect. 

vidusl  cases ;  but  the  Commissioners  think  The  wide  differences  between  the  circum- 
that  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  it  is  stances  of  different  Unions,  especially  in  re- 
desirable  for  them  to  make  a,  general  regu-  spect  of  the  density  and  character  of  the 
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population,  render  it,  however,  nearly  im-  medical  man,  he  may  name  such  partner  or 

poBsible  for  the  Commissioners  to  prescribe  assistant  under  this  article, 

the  nniversal  introduction  of  this  or  any  The  medical  officer  will  be  considered  by 

other  mode  of  payment.  the   Commissioners  as  responsible  for  the 

It.appeaied,  neFcrtheless,  to  the  Commis-  skill  and  diligence  of  the  person  named  by 

sioners,  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  fur*  him  as  a  substitute. 

nish  a  universal  scale  of  payment  for  the  Arts.  16 — 19  are  intended  to  facilitate  the 

surgical  and  obstetrical  services  specified  in  obtaining  of  attendance  and  medicines  by 

Arts.  10 — 13  ;  the  nature  of  which  is  such  the  permanent  paupers ;  a  class  whose  desti- 

that  they  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  tution  is  acknowledged,  and  which  neoes- 

be  properly  excluded  from  the  salary  of  the  sarily  includes  the  most  helpless  portion  of 

medical  officer,  and  be  paid  at  higher  rates  the  community. 

than  ordinary  niedical  cases.    The  Guardians  Art.  20,  places  the  medical  officer  on  ^e 

will  thus  be  enabled  to  approximvte  to  the  same  footing  with  the  other  officers,  as  to 

views  of  the  committee,  by  making  these  a  the  period  of  his  office,  unless  such  period 

parochial  charge.  be  specially  limited  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 

The  operations  enumerated  in  Art.  10,  are  pointment.     It  does  not  seem  desirable  to 

intended  to  provide  for  cases  of  urgency  exclude  the  Guardians  from  the  opportunity 

(principally  those  arising  from  accidents),  of  improving  the  arrangements  respecting 

which  cannot  be  sent  to  a  public  hospital  medical  reUrf  as  the  drcumstanoes  of  the 

with  safety  and  propriety.    The  payments  several  districts  may  permit,  and  therefore 

for  operations  are  limited  to  operations  on  it  is  not  advisable  to  deprive  them  of  the 

out-door  poor,  and  do  not  include  those  per*  power  of  limiting  the  period  of  the  mediisal 

formed  in  the  workhouse.     It  appears  to  officer's  services. 

the  Commissioners,  that  the  continued  at*  The  Commissioners  intend,   in'  a  short 
tendance  at  the  house  of   the  patient  in  time,  to  issue  a  general  order  prescribing  the 
severe  surgical  cases,  usually  forms  the  most  adoption,  by  ti^e  medical  officers,  of  the 
burdensome  part  of  the  extra  service  of  the  nomenclature,  of  diseases  now  in  use  under 
medical  man :  whereas  the  constant  visits  of  the  authority  of  the  Registrar-General,  which 
the  medical  officer  to  the  workhouse  enable  will  insure  greater  uniformity  and  precision 
him  to  attend  a  patient  in  the  workhouse  of  language  in  the   returns  made  by  the 
without  always  making  a  visit  for  that  ex*  medicid  officers,   and  will  fiimish  a  con- 
press  purpose.     Moreover,  when  a  patient  venient  interpretation  of  many  of  the  more 
can  be  removed  to  a  workhouse,  or  when  he  obscure  scientific  names  of  diseases, 
has  long  been  the  subject  of  medical  treat*  (Signed  by  Order  of  the  Board,) 
fnent  in  the  workhouse,  he  may  in  general  Edwin  Chadwick,  Secretary, 
be  removed  with  safety  or  propriety  to  an  p^wr-Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset 
infirmary  or  hospital;    and  the   Commis*  House,  March  12, 1849. 
sioners  think  it  desirable  that,  where  the  j%g  Clerk  to  the  Guardiane 
distance  or  other  circumstances  do  not  pre-  qfthe                              Union. 
sent  serious  obstacles,  paupers  should  enjoy 

the  practised  skill  and  combined  judgment  ^*— 

of  the  medi<al  men  usuaUy  oonne^  wiUi  SCHEDULE  ISSUED  BY  THE  POOR* 

such  estabbshments.     While,  therefore,  the  -^in,w»*»co»/^^T««o 

Commissioners  would  discourage  the  per*  LAW  COMMISSIONERS, 

formance  of  important  surgical  operations  m^  ^^    n      j-         ^^r    n        «^i.             i 

in  worUioiises.  5,ey  »e  ^y  to  Wtioa  "",'*?  GMordunu^t^  Poor  of  the  levad 

any  rnuonable  tobicriptioD  to  .  ho.pital  or  Uniom  nuned  in  the  ichedule  hereunto 

simiUr  establishment  by  a  Board  of  Guar-  »,  "tr    ,  \          i    i    x    ^t    •    ij        *  ii. 

dians  for  the  Union.  To  the  clerk  or  clerks  to  the  jusUcw  of  the 

The  paymento  are  intended  to  cover  not  ^^,  »«»?>ons,   bdd  for  the  division  or 

only  th^operation,  but  ako  the  attendances  divisionsm  w^h  th^  parishes  and  place, 

after  the  olperation,which,  in  severe  caMis  of  *?°P™^    '"**^  ^  ""^  ^""^"^  ^ 

this  sort  ought  usually  to  be  numerous:  and,  .  1^  ,,    .,          »        .. 

therefore,  they  are  limited  to  cases  in  which  And  to  aU  others  whom  it  may  concern. 

the  patient  survives  the  operation  more  than  Wb,  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  in  pur- 
thirty-six  hours,  and  receives  several  sub-  tuanoe  of  the  authorities  vested  in  us  by  an 
sequent  attendances.  Cases  in  which  the  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
patient  does  not  survive  the  operation  thirty*  His  late  Majesty  King  WiUiam  IV.  intituled 
six  hours,  or  in  whteh  he  does  not  receive  "  An  Act  fwr  the  Amendment  and  better 
several  subsequent  attendances,  may  be  in-  Adminietration  qf  the  Lowe  relating  to  the 
duded  in  the  contract  of  the  medical  officer  Poor  in  England  and  Walee/*  do  hereby 
with  the  Guardians.  order,  direct,  and  declare,  with  respect  to 
Art.  15.]  If  any  medical  officer  has  a  each  and  every  of  the  unions  named  in  the 
partner  or  assistant,  who  is  a  duly  qualified  schedule  hereunto  annexed,  as  follows : — 
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TeadtT,  to  procure  a  penon  redding  within  or  netf 

Art.  1.— It  shall  not  be  lawfiil  for  the  the  ^trict  in  whi(^  ^  i.  to  act.  and  duly 

Board  of  Gnardiani  of  any  of  the  raid  Unions,  q^lified  in  one  of  the  four  modes  reated  in 

by  adTertisement,  or  other  pubUc  notice,  Art.  3,  to  attrad  on  the  poor  m  rodi  dis- 

printed  or  written,  to  incite  tenders  for  the  ^ict^  ^  that  the  only  person  ren^t  in  or 

supply  of  medicines,  or  for  the  medical  at-  ^  wch  district,  and  so  qnahfied,  shall 

tendance  on  any  of  the  paupers  within  any  »"»vc  been  dismissed  from  office  under  the 

inch  Union,  unless  such  adTcrtisement  or  "»1  of  <?«  ^?7:^7  Commissioners,  or 

notice  shall  specify  the  district  or  place  for  ^  be  judged  \q  the  Ptoor-Law  Commia- 

which  such  supply  of  medicines  and  sudi  ■»»«»  <»  ^  '^\  or  moompetent  to  hold 

attendance  is  requiwd,  together  with  the  thcofficeof  medi«loffloer,  then  and  m  such 

amount  of  salaryor  other  remuneration  iized  "«  ™o  Board  of  Guardians  shaU  cause  a 

or  approred  by  the  Poor-Law  Commis-  ■P«a»l  »nin«t«  *o  be  made,  ai^  entered  on 

aioners,  aa  the  consideration  for  such  supply  *he  usual  record  of  thwr  proceedings,  stating 

of  medicines  and  such  attendance,  or  cither  the  reasons  which,  m  their  opinion,  make  it 

of  them.  necessary  to  employ  a  peraon  not  quahfied 

Art.  2.— AU  salaries  or  other  payments  to  •«  ^y  Art.  3. ;  and  shall  forthwith  transmit 

any  medical  man.  fixed  by  any  of  the  said  ■  coPT  of  such  minute  to  the  Poor-Law 

Board  of  Guardians;    and  every  contract  Commissioners  for  their  consideration ;  and 

made  by  any  of  the  said  Board  of  Guardians  **>«  Poor-Law  Commissioners  may,  if  they 

with  any  medical  man,  in  pursuance  of  any  **  'o  to  do,  permit  the  employment  by  such 

advertisement  or  other  notice,  inviting  me-  Board  of  Guardiana  of  any  peraon  duly 

dieal  men  to  tender  their  services  at  a  sum  licensed  to  practice  as  a  medical  man,  ^^ 

or  sums  not  named  in  such  advertisement,  though  such  person  shall  not  be  qualified  in 

or  notice,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fixed  or  one  of  the  four  modes  required  by  Art.  3. 

made  in  oppoaition  to  the  rules  and  regula-  Art.  5.— Provided  also,  that  it  shall  be 

tions  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  m  ^^^^  for  **»  Board  of  Guardians,  with  the 

foroe  inthis^bdialf;  and  aU  payments  made  consent  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners 

towards  such  salary,  or  in  fulfillment  of  such  fi"'  *"»d  ■*<*  obtafaied,  to  continue  in  office 

contnct.  shall  be  diaaUowed  in  the  acconnta  •"7  medical  officer  duly  licensed  to  practise 

of  the  parties  anthoristng  or  making  the  **  <^  medical  man  aheady  employed  by  any 

mm'Mm.m  svch  Board  of  Guardians,  although  such 

medical  officer  may  not  be  qualified  in  one 

Quai^catian.  of  the  four  modes  required  by  Art.  3. 

Art.  3. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  ,^     .                       ,          .    .     ,  -       j.    , 

the  said  Board  of  Guardians  to  appoint  any  Miutmum  area  and  popuiaiton  qf  medted 

peraon  to  be  a  medical  officer,  unless  such  dUiriett. 

person,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  shall  Art.  6. — It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 

possess  one  of  the  four  following  qualifica<*  Board  of  Guardians  to  assign  to  any  medical 

tions ;  that  is  to  say. —  offioer,  to  be  by  them  hereafter  appointed,  a 

1.  A  ^ploma  from  the  Ro^al  College  of  district  whichshallexceed  in  extent  the  area  of 
Surgeons  in  London,  together  with  a  degree  fifteen  thousand  statute  acres,  or  which  shall 
in  medicine  from  an  Xiniversity  in  Engluid,  contain  a  population  exceeding  the  number 
legally  authorixed  to  grant  such  degree,  or  of  fifteen  thousand  persons,  according  to  the 
together  with  a  diploma  or  licenae  of  the  then  last  enumeration  of  the  population  pub- 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  lished  by  authority  of  Pariiament. 

2.  A  diploma  from  the  Royal  Colk^  of  Art.  7.-* Provided  always  that  where  any 
Surgeons  in  London,  together  with  a  certi-  aaedical  officer  may  on  the  day  on  which  this 
ficate  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  from  the  order  ahall  ooma  in  force,  hold  any  district  ex- 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London.  ceeding  either  in  area  or  population  the  limits 

3.  A  diploma  fbtMn  the  Royal  of  Surgeons  fixed  in  Art.  6.  and  such  medical  officer  may 
in  London — such  person  having  been  in  have  been  appointed  to  such  district  for  any 
actual  practice  as  an  apothecary  on  the  first  time  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar  months. 
day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  he  shall  continue  to  hold  his  office,  if  not 
and  fifteen.  otherwise  removed  therefrom,  up  to  the  ex- 

4.  A  warrantor  commission  as  surgeon  w  piration  of  the  time  for  which  he  vras  so 
assistant-surgeon  in  Her  Migesty 's  ^  avy,  or  appointed ;  but  that  where  any  medical  officer 
as  surgeon  or  assistant-surgeon  orapotiie-  shall  have  been  sppointed  to  any  district 
cary  in  Her  Mijesty's  Army,  or  as  surgeon  axeeeding  the  said  limits  in  area  or  popula- 
or  sssistant-sttigeon  in  the  service  of  the  turn  for  any  space  of  time  longer  than  tweWe 
Honourable  East  India  Company,  dated  calendar  months  from  the  day  in  which  this 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  August,  one  ordershall  come  intoforce,  the  continuance  of 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six.  such  officer  in  his  office  shall  cease  and  deter- 

Art.  4. — Provided  always,  that  if  it  shall  mine  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  one 
not  be  practirable  for  the  Board  of  Guardians    thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  or 
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whenever  the  tenn  of  such  appointment  may 
expire,  whichever  shall  first  happen. 

Art.  8. — ^Provided  also,  that  if  it  shall  be 
impracticable  for  the  Board  of  Guardians  to 
divide  any  Union  into  districts  containing 
respectively  an  area  and  population  less  than 
is  specified  in  Art.  6,  then  and  in  such  case 
the  Board  of  Guardians  shall  cause  a  special 
minute  to  be  made,  and  entered  on  the  usual 
record  of  their  proceedings,  stating  the 
reasons  which  in  their  opinion  make  it  ne- 
cessary to  form  a  district  exceeding  the 
said  limits,  and  shall  forthwith  transmit 
a  copy  of  such  minute  to  the  Poor- Law 
Commissioners  for  their  consideration; 
and  if  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  shall 
signify  their  approval  thereof  to  such  Guar- 
dums,  then,  and  in  such  case,  hut  not  other- 
wise, such  Guardians  may  proceed  to  appoint 
a  medical  officer  for  the  said  district. 

Art.  9.— Provided  also,  that  the  limits  of 
fifteen  thousand  statute  acres  prescribed  in 
Art.  6,  shall  not  apply  or  be  in  force  in 
respect  to  any  mediod  district  situate  wholly 
or  in  part  within  the  Principality  of  Wales ; 
but  no  medical  district  situate  wholly  or  in 
part  widiin  that  Principality  shall  be  assigned 
to  any  me<iical  officer  residing  more  than 
seven  miles  from  any,  part  of  any  parish 
included  within  such  district,  unless  the  for- 
mation of  such  district  shall  have  been  spe- 
cially sanctioned  by  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioners in  the  same  manner  as  is  directed 
in  Art.  8. 

RateM  qf  Payment  in  Surgical  and  Mid- 
wifery Categ. 

Art.  10.  No  salary  of  any  district  medi- 
cal officer,  or  contract  made  by  any  Board 
of  Guardians  witii  a  district  medical  officer, 
shall  include  the  remuneration  for  the  opera- 
tions and  services  of  the  following  classes 
performed  by  such  medical  officer  in  that 
capacity  for  any  out-door  pauper,  but  such 
operations  and  services  shidl  be  paid  for  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  aooordbig  to  the 
rules  specified  in  this  Article. 

1.  Amputations  of    Leg,   Arm,v    £  «.  <f. 

Foot,  or  Hand  .     .     .     \ 

2.  The  operation  for   Strangu- 1 

lated  Hernia ....      I 

3.  The  operation  of  trephining  for  I 

firactnred  skull   .     .     .      \ 

4.  Treatment  of  compound  frac-  ' 

tures  of  the  thigh    .     . 

5.  Treatment  of  compound  frac- 

tures or  compound  dislo- 
cations of  the  leg. 

6.  Treatment  of  simple  firactnres  \ 

or  simple  dislocations  ofj-    3  0  0 
the  thigh  or  leg .     .     .     ) 

7.  Treatment  of  dislocations   or) 

Fractures  of  the  Arm.       3 


5  0  0 


1  0  0 


The  above  rates  to  include  the  payment 


for  the  supply  of  all  kinds  of  apparatus  and 
splints. 

Provided  that  in  every  such  case  the  pa- 
tient survives  the  operation  not  less  than 
thirty-six  hours,  and  that  he  has  required 
and  has  received  several  attendances  after 
the  operation  by  the  medical  officer,  who 
has  performed  the  same. 

Provided  also,  that  except  in  cases  of 
sudden  accident  immediately  threatening  life, 
no  medical  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
such  remuneration  for  any  amputation  or 
for  the  operation  of  trephining  unless  he  shall 
before  performing  such  amputation  or  opera- 
tion have  obtained  at  his  own  cost  the  advice 
of  some  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  London,  or  of  some  Fellow  or 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London,  and  shall  produce  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  a  certificate  from  such 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Suxgeons, 
or  such  Fellow  or  Licentiate,  stating  that 
in  his  opinion  it  was  right  and  proper, 
that  such  amputation  or  operation  should  be 
then  performed. 

Art.  11. — All  trusses  fomished  by  a  me- 
dical officer  in  consequence  of  any  contract 
with  or  direction  of  a  Board  of  Guardians, 
shall  be  charged  by  such  medical  officer  at 
the  cost  price,  induding  carriage,  and  be 
paid  for  acconUngly  by  such  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

Art.  12. — The  delivery  of  any  woman  in 
childbirth  and  the  subsequent  medical  at- 
tendance upon  .her  by  any  medical  officer, 
in  that  capacity,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
workhouse,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Boaxtl 
of  Guardians  in  the  manner  specified  in  this 
and  the  followiog  article ;  that  is  to  say : 

In  cMes  in  wMoh  any  such  medical  offioer 
shall  be  called  on  by  order  of  any  person 
legally  qualified  to  make  such  order,  to  at- 
tend any  woman  in  or  immediately  after 
childbirUi,  or  shall  be  requirad,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty  or  danger,  without 
any  order,  to  visit  any  snob  woman  actually  re- 
ceiving reiki,  or  whom  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians may  subsequently  decide  to  have  been 
in  a  destitute  condition,  such  medical  officer 
shall  be  paid  for  his  attendance  and  medi- 
csnea  by  a  sum  of  not  less  than  ten  shillings, 
nor  more  than  twenty  shillings,  as  the  Board 
of  Guardians  may  determiae,  regard  being 
had  to  the  distance  from  the  residence  of 
such  medical  officer. 

Art.  13. — PkDvided  that  in  any  spedal 
case  in  which  great  difficulty  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the 'delivery,  or  long  subsequent 
attendance  may  have  been  requisite,  such 
medical  officer  shall  receive  the  sum  of  two 
pounds ;  and  if  in  any  such  case,  any  dispute 
shall  arise  between  the  board  of  Guardians, 
and  such  medical  officer,  such  medical  offi- 
cer shall  not  receive  the  said  sum  until  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners  shall  have  signi- 
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iied  their  approval  of  auch  a  payment  on  a 
report  made  by  such  medical  officer,  and 
transmitted  to  them  through  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  said  Union. 

Svbstituteg/or  Medical  Officers, 
Art.  14. — Every  medical  officer  appointed, 
or  to  be  appointed,  in  pursuance  of  the 
rules,  orders,  and  regulations  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commissioners,  shall  be  bound  to  visit 
and  attend  personally  the  poor  persons  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  such  visits  and  attendances,  and  shall  so 
keep  any  weekly  return  prescribed  by  the 
orders  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  as 
to  show  when  the  visit  or  attendance  made, 
or  given  to  any  pauper  was  made,  er  given 
by  any  person  other  than  himself. 

Art.  15.  —  Every  medical  officer  to  be 
hereafter  appointed,  shall,  if  practicable, 
within  twenty-one  days  of  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  name  to  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians some  legally  qualified  medical  practi- 
titioner  to  whom  application  for  medidnes 
or  attendance  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
his  absence  from  home,  or  other  hindrance 
to  his  personal  attendance,  and  who  will 
supply  the  same  at  the  cost  of  such  medical 
officer,  and  the  name  and  residence  of  every 
medical  practitioner  so  named  shall  be  for- 
warded by  the  clerk  to  the  Guardians  to 
each  relieving  officer,  and  to  the  overseers 
of  every  parish  in  the  Union. 

Mode  of  obtaiMng  medical  relirf  by  per^ 
nument  pauperi. 

Art.  16. — ^The  Board  of  Guardians  shall, 
once  in  every  six  months,  cause  to  be  pre- 
pared a  list  of  all  such  aged  and  infirm  per- 
sons, and  persons  permanently  sick  or  dis- 
abled, as  may  be  actually  receiving  relief 
from  such  Board  of  Guardians,  and  residing 
within  the  district  of  each  medical  officer  of 
the  Union,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  fur- 
nish to  eadi  medical  officer  a  copy  of  the  list 
aforesaid. 

Art.  17. — Every  person  whose  n^me  shall 
bo  inserted  in  such  list,  shall  receive  a  ticket 
in  the  following  form,  and  shall  be  entitled 
on  the  exhibition  of  such  ticket  to  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  his  district  to  obtain  such  ad- 
vice, attendance,  and  medicines,  as  his  case 
may  require,  without  any  order  from  the 
relieving  officer,  overseer,  or  other  authority. 

Farm  qf  Ticket. 


UNION. 


Date. 

Good  until  the- 


Name  of  Pauper 

Residence  of  Pauper 

Name  of  Medical  Officer 
Residence  —^ 


-day  of- 


-184 


1 


Usual  hour  at  which  he  is  at  home- 


.  Art.  18. — Such  medical  officer  shall  ea 
the  exhibition  to  him  of  the  said  tidcet,  and 
on  application  made  on  behalf  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  ticket  was  giren,  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  affording  such  advice,  attend- 
ance, and  medicines,  as  he  may  be  bound  to 
supply,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  re- 
oei^Bd  in  each  case  a  special  order  from  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  or  from  any  officer,  to 
afford  such  advice,  attendance,  and  medicines. 
Art.  19. — Provided  always  that  if  on  com- 
plaint of  any  medical  officer  it  be  made  to 
appear  to  thfe  Board  of  Guardians,  that  any 
poor  person  who  may  have  been  furnished 
with  a  ticket  in  the  aforesaid  form  shall  have 
wilfully  applied  to,  or  sent  for  the  medical 
officer,  on  frivolous  grounds,  such  poor  per- 
son shall  for  the  first  time  be  admonished  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  on  a  repetition 
of  such  frivolous  application,  such  poor  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  ticket,  and  thenceforth, 
until  the  next  half-yearly  list  be  made  out, 
shall  not  be  empowered,  except  in  cases  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  to  demand  ad- 
vice, attendance,  or  medicines,  from  such 
mecUcal  officer  without  an  order  from  the 
Board  of  Guar-dians,  a  relieving  officer,  or 
an  overseer  of  some  parish  in  the  union. 

Continuance  in  Office  qf  Medical  Oficerr. 

Art.  20. — Every  medical  officer  duly  ap- 
pointed in  pursuance  of  the  orders  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners 
shall,  unless  the  period  for  which  he  is 
appointed^be  expressly  entered  on  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  Guardians  at  the  time  of  making 
such  appointment,  or  be  expressly  inserted 
in  a  written  contract  entered  into  by  such 
medical  officer,  and  such  period  have  been 
subsequently  approved  by  the  Poor-lAw 
Commissioners,  continue  in  office  until  he 
may  die  or  resign,  or  become  legally  disqua- 
lified to  hold  such  office,  or  be  removed 
therefrom  by  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners. 

Explanation  of  terms. 

Art.  21.— Whenever  the  word  "  Union" 
is  used  in  this  order,  it  shall  be  taken  to  in- 
dude  not  only  an  union  of  parishes  formed 
undar  the  provisions  of  the  hereinbefore 
recited  Act,  but  also  any  union  of  parishes 
incorporated  or  united  for  the  relief  or  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  under  any  local  act  of 
Parliament. 

*"  Art.  22. — Whenever  the  word  "  Guar- 
dians"  is  usedinthis  order,  it  shall  be  taken  to 
include  not  only  guardians  appointed  or  en- 
titled to  act  under  the  provisions  of  the  said 
hereinbefore  recited  act,  but  also  any  go- 
vernors, directors,  managers,  or  acting  guar- 
dians entitled  to  act  in  this  ordering  of  relief 
to  the  poor  from  the  poor-rates  under  any 
local  Act  o(  Parliament. 

Art.  23. — Whenever  the  words  »*  Board 
of  Guardians"  are  used  in  this  order,  they 
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shall  be  taken  to  mean  not  only  a  board  of  immediate  reconne  was  had  to  the  board,- 

guardians  competent  to  act  under  the  pro-  and  a  large  quantity  of  lymph  sent  thither, 

▼isionB  of  the  said  hereinbefore  recited  Act,  which  appears  to  have  arrested  the  progress 

but  also  such  guardians,  or  such  a  number  of  of  this  horrU>le  malady,  and  probably  to 

any  guardians  as  are  competent  to  order  relief  haye  placed  the  inhabitants  of  those  distant 

to  the  poor  from  the  poor-rates  under  any  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  beyond 

local  Act  of  Parliament.  the  fear  of  its  recurrence. 

Art.  24. — ^Whenever  the  word  "parish"  We  have  vaccinated,  at  the  several  sta- 

is  used  in  this  order,  it  shall  be  taken  to  tions  within  and  in  the  immediate  neigbour- 

signify  any  parish,  township,  village,  or  other  hood  of  the  metropolis,  15,361  subjects ;  and 

place  separately  maintaining  its  own  poor.  have  sent  out  to  our  correspondents  and  to 

Art.   25. — ^Whenever  the  word   "  medi-  the  colonies,  at  the  instance  of  Government, 

cines"  is  used  in  this  order,  it  shall  be  taken  152,668  charges  of  vaccine  lymph, 

to  include  all  medical  and  surgical  appli-  We  have,  &c. 

snces ;   and  whenever  the  words  **  medical  (Signed)  Henry  Halfo&d. 

attendance  "  ire  used  in  this  order,  they  shall  G.J.  Guthru. 

be  taken  to  include  surgical  attendance.  Edward  J.  Ssymour*  M.D. 

Art.  26. — ^Whenever  the  words  '*  medical  Clbm entHue,M.  D.  Registrar, 

officer"  are  used  in  this  order,  they  shall  be  National  Vaccine  Establishment, 

taken  to  include  any  person  duly  licensed  as  March,  1842. 

a  medical  man,  who  shall  have  contracted  

with  any  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  supply  «,t«»^^  *  ^^^^^  ^^«,...* 

of  medidnes,  or  for  medical  attendance.  SUFFOCATING  COUGH. 

Art.  27. — ^Whenever,  in  describing  any  

culine  gender  only  is  used  in  this  order,  the  Sir, 

same  shall  be  taken  to  include,  and  shall  be  I  belibvb  suffocating  cough  has  not  at  pre- 
applied  to,  several  persons  or  parties  as  well  wnt  any  remedy  proposed  for  it,  but  a  smart 
as  one  person  or  party,  and  females  as  well  tap  on  the  back.  This  is  a  practice  I  think 
as  males,  and  several  matters  or  things,  as  not  so  good  as  might  be  proposed  or  wished 
well  as  one  matter  or  thing,  respectively,  for,  and  one  that  I  would  not  allow  to  be 
unless  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  practised  on  myself,  nor  do  I  think  there  are 
context  repugnant  to  such  construction.  many  who  would.  If  we  consider  a  little 
Art.  28.— A^Tiencver  in  this  order  any  ^^t  t*Jf«"  pl«5«»  ^e  ""»*  ■««  that  the  con- 
article  U  referred  to  by  its  number,  the  ar-  "tant  cough  during  the  paroxysm  allows  of 
tide  of  this  order  bearing  that  number  shall  Msroely  any  other  action  of  the  lungs  than 
be  token  to  be  signified  thereby.  fordble  expiration,  and  might  thus  proceed 
if  the  lungs  were  exhausted  sufficiently  to 

cause  closure  of  the  glottis.     From  these 

LAST  REPORT  oonsidentions,  it  follows  that  our  endeavours 

vrom  the  must  be  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 

the  exhaustion  of  the  lunss  soinff  on.    This 

NATIONAL  VACCINE  INSTITUTION,  fcrfng.  meto  themethod  iJa^,  ornOher 

(Ordered  bv  the  House  of  CommoDS,  to  be  invented,  years  ago,  for  the  relief  of  this  very 

pnnted,  8th  March,  1843.)  distressmg  affection.     It  is  so  simple  that  I 

_  am  surprised  it  has  not  been  proposed  before. 

,       ^                 «            ^  ^7  method  of  proceeding  is,  to  close  the 

7b  Me  JUffht  Hon.  Seeretary  qf  State/or  patient's  nostriU  with  my  thumb  and  fore- 

the  Home  JXepartmenL  fyiger  during  expiration,  and  leaving  them 

Sir, — ^We  feel  a  sincere  satisfkction  in  free  during  inspiration,  and  in  a  very  short 

being  able  to  assure  you  that  we  have  had  time  the  patient  will  be  relieved  from  his 

abundant  evidence,  in  the  course  of  the  last  paroxysm.     I  have  followed  this  plan  when- 

year,   of  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  ever  I  have  had  occasion  to  do  so,   and 

country  in  the  protective  power  of  vaccina-  always  witb  success.     In  confirmation  of 

tion ;  though  diis  satisfaction  is  somewhat  this  practice,  I  think  I  cannot  give  a  more 

diminished  by  the  frequent  avowal  of  our  illustrative   esse    than  the    following: — ^A 

correspondents  of  their  inability  to  maintain  near  and  dear  relative,  afflicted  with  hemi- 

a  supply  of  genuine  authentic  lymph  without  i^egia  neariy  thirteen  yean,  consequent  on  sn 

the  aid  of  tluit  afforded  by  this  national  esta-  attack  of  apoplexy,  of  very  advanced  age, 

liahment.  being  rather  more  than  80  when  she  died, 

Among  other  facts  which  prove  the  im-  during  the  last  two  veara  of  her  life  she 

portance  attached  to  the  existence  of  this  was  repeatedly  seizea  with  paroxystos  of 

board,   we  may    mention,  that  small-pox  suffocating  cough,  which  threatened  at  times 

having  broken  out  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  to  suffocate  her — in  fact  she  coughed  some- 
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times  tiU  her  fiioe  became  of  a  bluish  tint, 
and  I  have  been  in  considerable  doubts  which 
way  tiie  balance  would  turn.  When  those 
paroxysms  first  occurred,  I  was  not  prepared 
with  any  remedy,  but  after  a  time,  as  her 
deglutition  became  more  affected,  they  oc- 
curred so  often,  that  I  was  in  a  manner 
obliged,  if  possible,  to  deviK  a  remedy,  and 
whidi  was  my  method  described  abore,  and 
which  never  failed  to  relieve  her.  I  think 
a  case  more  in  point,  or  one  more  disadvan- 
tageous, cannot  well  be  imagined. 

Yours  respectfully, 

6.  Robinson. 

10,  Chapel  St.  Grosvenor  Sq. 
Feb.  11, 184S. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  North  of 
England  Medical  Association,  held  at  New- 
castle  upon  Tyne,  March  16th,  1842,  Dr. 
Headlam,  President,  in  the  Chair — 

The  letter  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Maughan  relative 
to  an  alleged  breach  of  professional  etiquette, 
which  appeared  in  the  Mbdical  Gazbttb 
of  January  7,  the  Lancet  of  January  15, 
and  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  of  January  15,  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  tiie  following  resolutions 
adopted : — 

1.  That  Mr.  Maughan  merits  the  i^pro- 
bation  of  the  council  for  the  gentlemanly 
forbearance  with  which  he  has  conducted 
himself  in  this  transaction. 

2.  That  Dr.  White  was  in  error  when  he 
consented  to  inquire  of  the  patient  under 
the*care  of  which  surgeon  she  wished  to 
remain. 

3.  That  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Annandale 
in  removing  the  splints  and  bandage  from  a 
broken  limb  which  had  been  reduced  by 
another  surgeon  (more  especially  when  the 
immediate  attendance  of  that  surgeon  was 
expected)  was  improper,  and  that  his  ap- 
propriation of  the  patient  of  another  prac- 
titioner was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  etiquette 
by  which  professional  gentlemen  should  be 
guided  in  their  deportment  towards  each 
other. 

4.  That  the  council  sincerely  regret  that 
the  conduct  of  any  of  their  proffsSJonal  bre- 
thren should  have  given  occasion  for  the 
preceding  resolutions.  They  earnestly  hope 
that,  in  futare,  a  better  fbding  will  exist 
amongst  medical  men,  and  that  similar  cases 
will  not  recur. 

5.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  journals  in  which  Mr.  Manghan's 
letter  Was  published. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  OBNTLBMBN  ADMITTBD  MBMBBKS. 

Fnday,  March  18,  1842. 

J.  T.  R.  Burroughs.— F.  H.  Simpson.— Joseph 
Vardv.— .Peter  Milner.— Spencer  Weston.— T.  M. 
Kendkll.— R.  Ransom.— D.  S.  Moore.— C.  Chubb. 
— S.  J.  Waring. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OP  OBKTLEMEN  WHO  BAVB  BBCBIVBO 
CBRTIFICATB8. 

Thursday,  March  10,  1842. 

A.  Oatberwood,  31,  Chsries  Square,  Hoxton. — 
A.  B.  Mkldleton,  Market  Drayton,  Salop. —  F. 
Andrews,  Newport.  Isle  of  VTight.^  George  F. 
White,  8,  Haymarket,  London. 

Thur9day,  March  17,  1842. 

H.  Hayes.  Hsles,  Oweo.— H.  S.  Tsylor,  Guild- 
ford.— £.  Evans,  Devonport. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THB 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing^  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  reg^istered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  March  12,  1842. 

Small  Pox 1 

Measles  I6 

Scarlatina i% 

Hooping  Cough  49 

Croup  ig 

Thrush    s 

l>iarrhcea    7 

Dysentery  0 

Cholera    0 

Influenxa j 

Typhus    s6 

Erysipelas 1 

Syphilis  0 

HTdrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  134 
Diseases  of  the  LonK;s,  and  other  Organs  of 

Resplratton sos 

Disesses  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels is 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Diction    ,  fls 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 7 

Childbed .7. 5 

Ovarian  Dropsy 1 

Disease  of  Uterus,  Ac.   9 

Rheumatism a 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 5 

Ulcer .,  I 

Fistula   o 

Diseases  of  Skin,  Ac 1 

Diseaseaof  Uncertain  Seat 100 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 09 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     87 

Causes  not  specified  s 

Deaths  from  all  Cawies 690 

NOTICES. 

Dr.  Watson's  Lectures  will  be  resumed 
next  week,  and  concluded  in  the  present 
Tolume. 

M.  Lugol's  Lectures  have  been  postponed 
in  consequence  of  his  having  been  prevented 
by  Qlness  from  reyising  them.  We  expect 
to  be  able  to  give  them  in  our  next  volume. 

Wilson  8e  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  APRIL  1,  1842. 


LECTURES  stood :  and  to  make  thb  intelligible,  it  will 

QH  YHg  be  necessary  to  interweave  something  of  the 

physiology  of  the  subject.    To  these  nre- 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF  liminary  considerations,  I  shall  add  a  short 

PHYSIC,  comment  upon  the  sereral  symptoms    of 

»  1.       ^    .  ^     .    ^  ..         w      ,  dyspepsia,    enumerated  in    Cullen's    dcfi- 

Dthvtrtd  at  King**  College,  Londom,  nition :  and  lastly,  I  shall  state  what  I  know 

By  Dr.  Watson.  respecting  the  means  of  curing,  and  of  pre- 

Tenting,  this  familiar  di£orier. 

The  conditions  of  healthy  digestion  are 

DyapepHa.       PhyHology     ^     digeatifm.  these :  that  the  food  should  be  masticated, 

Symptoma    tff    Dyapepaia  ;    Treatmeni  mixed  with  saliva,  and  swallowed  into  the 

and  prevention,  dietetic  and  medicinal,  stomach :  that  in  the  stomach  it  should  be 
It  is  my  intention  to  appropriate  this  reduced  to  a  semi-fluid  consistence,  and  con- 
evening's  lectore  to  a  cursory  account  of  verted  into  a  uniform  pulp,  called  chyme : 
dyapepaia :  by  which  I  mean  some  evident  that  the  chyme  should  be  transmitted 
derangement  m  the  natural  process  of  digest-  through  the  pylorus  into  the  duodenum,  and 
ing  and  assimilating  our  food;  and  more  there  mixed  with  the  bile,  the  pancreatic 
especially,  a  faulty  performance  of  the  func-  secretion,  and  the  intestinal  mccus  ;  in  con- 
tions  of  the  atomach.  Indigestion  is  the  sequence,  as  it  would  seem,  of  which  admix- 
prevailing  malady  of  civilized  life.  We  are  ture,  the  whole  is  separated  into  two  parts  ; 
more  often  consulted  about  the  disorders  vix*  the  chyle  or  die  nutritive  portion  of 
that  belong  to  eating  and  drinking,  than  the  food,  now  in  a  fit  stete  to  be  taken  up 
perhaps  about  any  odiers :  and  I  know  of  by  the  lacteals  which  open  upon  the  mucous 
no  medical  topic  concerning  which  there  is  surface  of  the  intestines,  and  to  be  carried 
afloat,  both  within  and  beyond  the  profession,  by  them  into  the  blood ;  and  the  excremen- 
so  much  ignorant  dogmatism  and  quackery,  titiona  portion,  which  at  length  is  conveyed 

Cullen,   in  his  definition  of  dyspepsia,  out  of  the  body, 

enumerates  the  various  symptoms,  by  the  The  food  ia  dissolved  and  transformed, 

occurrence  of  more  or  fewer  of  which,  that  in  the  stomach,  by  the  chemical  agency  of 

complaint  is  most  commonly  manifested,  the  gaatriejviee.    This  is  a  secretion  peculiar 

"  Anorexia,  nausea,  vomitus,  inflatio,  ructus,  to  the  stomach.     All  that  need  be  stated  of 

ruminatio,  cardialgia,  gastrodynia  : — paud-  it  here — almost  all  indeed  that  is  known  ~«is, 

ora  saltem  vel  plura  horum  simul  concur-  1st,  that  it  oozes  forth  in  minute  drops  from 

rentia,  plenunque  cum   alvo  adstrictl^,   et  the  mucous  surface ;  but  cnly  when  food  (or 

sine  oJio  vel  ventriculi  ipsius,  vel  aliarum  some  solid  substance),  is  present  in  the  sto- 

partium,  morbo."  mach :    and  2ndly,  that  it  is  always  acid. 

The  variety  in  the  actual  presence  and  It  appears  to  owe  itk  solvent  power  to  a 

combinations  of   these  symptoms  is  very  special  principle,  which  chemists  have  named 

great :  and  any  attempt  to  give  a  perfect  or  pepain. 

complete    history    of   dyspepsia    in    these  The  food,  having  arrived  in  the  stomach, 

lectures  is  quite  out  of  the  question.     But  I  is  moved  about,  by  a  sort  of  churning  or 

willendeavour  to  draw  such  a  general  outline  revolving  movement,  and  mixed  with  the 

of  the  disorder  as  may  assist  and  direct  your  gastric  juice,   and  gradually  changed  into 

observation  of  it  herotfter.  chyme :    which  also  is  acid.     Finally,  the 

I  shall  first  take  a  brief  view  of  the  pa^  ofayme  is  propelled  by  degrees  into  the  duo- 

tkology  of  indigestion,  so  fiir  as  it  if  under-  dennm  by  the  pressure  of  the  transverse 
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-band  of  muscular  fibres  which  embraces  the  currants,  and  the  pipsof  apples,  swallowed  en- 

pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.     The  time  tire,  reappear,  unchanged,  among  the  egesta, 

in  which  the  whole  operation  is  completed  Whatever  passes  the  stomach  untouched  by 

varies  ttom  two  to  four  or  five  hours.  the  gastric  liquor,  passes  undissolved  through 

Liquids  introduced  into  the  stomach  dis-  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  provoking 

appear  much  more  speedily  ;  either  by  direct  disorder  sometimes  in  its  transit ;  forming 

absorption,  or  through  the  pylorus.  sometimes  anucleus  for  intestinal  concretions. 

All  this  we  know,  not  from  mere  specula.  These  substances  are  therefore  unfit  for  a 

tfon  on  the  anatomy  and  uses  of  the  organ,  weak  stomach.     When  the  digestive  powers 

but  from  actual  observation.     An  American  are  active,  and  the  bowels  slow,  they  may 

physician  had,  for  several  months  in  succes-  perhaps  occasionally  be  even  useful.     Thus 

sion,  the  curious  privilege  of  looking,  when-  brown  bread — t.   e.   the  indigestible  bran, 

ever  he  pleased,  into  a  healthy  human  sto-  or  tegument  of  the  kernel  of  wheat — stimu- 

macb,   and  of  watching  its  condition,   its  lates  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestines, 

movements,   and  its  contents,   during  the  and  averts,  in  certain  persons,  the  necessity 

process  of  digestion.     A   young  Canadian  of  more  direct  purgatives.     Unbruised  mus- 

had  a  portion  of  the  skin,  muscles,  and  ribs,  tard  seed,   once  so  much  in  vogue,   owed 

of  the  left  side  of  the  body  blown  away  in  a  whatever  virtue  it  possessed  to  this  principle, 

gun-shot  wound,  which  laid  open  the  stomach  But  if  these  intractable   substances  fail  to 

also.     He  recovered  from  this  frightful  injury  excite  the  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  they 

with    a  permanent   aperture   in    the  side,  are  apt  to  accumulate,  and  to  lay  the  founda- 

communicating  directly  with   the  stomach,  tion  of  serious  disease. 

Through  this  loop-hole  Dr.  Beaumont  was  Indigestible  matters,  to  which  the  pylorus 

allowed  to  introduce  various  articles  of  food  ;  refuses  a  passage,  may  remain  in  the  stomach, 

and  to  withdraw  from  time  to  time  the  gastric  and  disturb  its  functions,  for  days,  or  eiren 

secretions;  and  the  aliment,  in  the  difierent  sometimes  for  weeks,  together.     If  we  could 

stages  of  its  digestion.     He  has  published  a  ascertain  their  presence,  an  emetic  would  be 

very  interesting  account  of  these  experiments,  the  remedy.     And  sooner  or  later  vomiting 

which  have  set  at  rest  some  points  in  the  is  set  up,  and  the  offending  substance  ex- 

physiology  of  the  stomach  that  were  pre-  pelled.     I  lately  saw  a  mass  of  bard  curd — 

viously  uncertain.     I  shall  embody  his  de-  a  small  cream  cheese  in  respect  to  consistence 

dactions  in  what  I  have  fiirther  to  say  on  — which  was  thrown  up  after  several  days  of 

the  subject.  severe  gastric  pain  and  disorder.    The  relief 

In  order  that  digestion   may  be  perfect  was  immediate  and  complete.     The  patient 

and  easy,  it  is  requisite  that  the  food  should  had  been  taking  large  quantities  of  cream 

be  in  a  state  of  minute  division.     This  object  with  his  tea  and  coffee.     In  another  person, 

is  attained  by  mastication.     A  weak  dyspep-  a  similar  fit  of  indigestion  terminated  in  the 

tic  stomach  acts  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  on  ejection  of  a  mass  of  snuff.     This  is  no  un- 

solid  lumps  and  tough  masses  of  food.     The  usual  source  of  derangement  of  the  stomaclx 

delayedmorselsundergospontaneous  changes,  among  those  who   use  lavishly   that   nasty 

promoted  by  the  mere  warmth  and  moisture  luxury. 

of  the  stomach  :  gases  are  extricated  :  acids  The  essential  change  which  the  chyme 
are  formed :  perhaps  tlie  half-digested  mass  undergoes  after  leaving  the  stomach,. appears 
IS  at  length  ex{)elled  by  vomiting ;  or  it  to  consist  in  its  separation  into  two  parts : 
passes  undissolved  into  the  duodenum,  and  namely,  into  chyle,  which  is  taken  up  by 
becomes  a  source  of  irritation  and  disturbance  the  lacleals  ;  and  into  excrement,  which  is 
during  the  whole  of  its  journey  through  the  discharged  from  the  body.  Any  undissolved 
intestines.  Here  then  we  have  one  common  portions  of  the  food  become  attached  to  this 
cause  of  dyspepsia ;  and  an  easy  and  obvious  last  part.  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  is 
preventive.  Dyspeptic  persons  should  not  the  function  or  agency  of  the  pancreatic 
eat  in  a  hurry,  as  busy  men,  and  studious  liquor ;  but  with  regard  to  the  bile  our 
and  solitary  men,  are  apt  to  eat.  They  are  knowledge  is  somewhat  more  definite.  The 
to  be  cautioned  against  bolting  their  food :  acid  developed  in  the  stomach  combines  in 
it  must  be  well  ground  in  the  mill  that  nature  the  duodenum  with  the  alkali  of  the  bile,  and 
has  provided  for  that  purpose.  I  am  not  at  is  more  or  less  neutralized.  Dr.  Prout  con- 
all  sure  that  the  increased  longevity  of  jectures  that  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  organs 
modern  generations  is  not,  in  some  degree,  it  is  entirely  neutralized.  Bile  is,  moreover, 
attributable  to  the  capability  of  chewing  their  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  intestines :  when 
food  which  the  skill  of  the  dentist  prolongs  its  secretion  is  stopped,  or  its  passage  into 
to  persons  far  advanced  in  life.  the  duodenum  prevented,  digestion  and  assi- 

There  are  certain  things  upon  which  the  milation   may  go  on,   but   the  bowels  are 

gastric  juice   has    no   power.      The  green  usually  sluggish.     The  hepatic  secretion  has 

colouring  matter  of  certain  vegetables ;  the  doubtless  oSier  important  uses  ;    but  with 

husks  of  seeds ;   the  rinds  of  many  fruits,  these  we  are  not  at  present  concerned.     It  is 

You  may  perhaps  have  observed  that  dried  pretty  evident  that  the  state  of  the  biliary 
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fiincttonfl  can  have  no  direct  influence  in  the  although  in  fact  the  secretions  of  the  liver 

{iroduction  of  mere  dyspepsia.     When  the  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it ;    the 

bile  is  deficient  in  quantity,  or  vitiated  in  appearance  of  bile  in  the  fluids  ejected  from 

quality,  the  n«/ri7i«n  maybe  thereby  affected,  the  stomach  proceeding  from  an   inverted 

And  when  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  action  of   the  duodenum.     The  effort    of 

Che  functions  of  the  liver  are  both  disordered,  vomiting,   however  induced,   will,   if  often 

it  tnay  be  that  the  former  organ  sympathizes  repeated,  be  attended  with  the  expulsion  of 

indirectly  with  the  morbid  state  of  the  latter ;  yellow  bile.     I  have  more  than  once  referred 

or  it  may  be  that  one  and  the  same  cause  you,  for  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  to  the 

operates  in  producing  the  derangement  of  phenomena  of  sea-sickness.  .The  fallacy  I 

bo<h  organs.  now  point  out  has  been  one  cause  of  the 

Let  us  now  review  the  symptoms  of  dys-  notion  that  is  prevalent  among  patients,  and 

pepsia    which    are  mentioned    in  CuUen's  the  public — and  not  unfrequently  perhaps 

definition.    The  first  of  these  is  anorexia:  among   practitioners — that    dyspepsia   very 

want  of  the  natural  appetite..    Sometimes  commonly  depends  upon  a  disordered  state 

this  is  almost  the  only  sjnnptom  observable,  of  the  biliary  organs. 

The  patient  is  warned,  by  loss  of  appetite,  The  vomiting  which  occurs  in  dyspepsia 
not  to  take  too  much  food ;  he  refrains  in-  is  often  connected  with  a  morbid  irritability 
stinctively  firom  certain  kinds  of  food  ;  or  he  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  very 
feels  perhaps  absolute  repugnance  and  disgust  troublesome  symptom  to  treat.  The  carbonic 
at  the  very  thought  of  eating.  Various  have  add  has  certainly  a  marked  effect  in  allaying 
been  the  speculations  respecting  the  im-  it  in  many  cases.  We  give  it,  as  you  know, 
mediateoause  of  hunger.  It  baa  b^n  ascribed  in  the  effervescing  saline  draught,  made  with 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  the  carbonate  of  potash,  or  soda,  and  lemon- 
surface  of  the  empty  stomach.  But  during  juice.  Sometimes  the  mineral  acids  answer 
health,  the  gastric  juice  is  never  present  better.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  an  empty  stomach.  Neither  can  the  ap-  alkalies~-the  liquor  potassse,  for  example — 
petite  depend  upon  contraction  of  the  muscu-  or  lime  water,  are  more  effectual.  In  these 
cular  fibres  of  the  stomach  ;  for  the  empty  latter  cases  we  may  presume  that  there  is  a 
stomach,  dudng  health,  is  always  contracted  morbid  acidity  of  the  stomach.  Small  doses 
upon  itself.  No  do«bt  the  sensation  of  of  opium  are  sometimes  successful  when  other 
Imnger,  like  all  other  sensations,  arises  from,  means  fail.  Opiates  thrown  into  the  rectum 
some  particular  condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  — opium  plasters  to  the  epigastrium — blisters 
part.  It  returns  periodically,  acknowlcdg-  to  the  same  part :  these  are  measures  which 
ing  in  this  respect  the  influence  of  habit,  you  will  sometimes  have  to  try  one  after 
It  is  sensibly  affected  by  agencies  which  another.  There  are  two  special  remedies 
operate  upon  and  through  the  nervous  system,  which  have  been  greatly  extolled  for  their 
llie  receipt  of  a  piece  of  bad  news  will  virtue  in  abating  sickness :  the  hydrocyanic 
destroy,  in  a  moment,  the  keenest  appetite.  acid  is  one  of  them ;  creasote  is  the  other. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  anorexia.    The  ap-  The  hydrocyanic  acid  I  have  found  exceedingly 

petite  may  even  be  morbidly  craving  and  useful  in  obstinate  cases.     It  may  be  given 

ravenous ;  or  capricious  and  uncertain.  alone — or  mixed  with  the  effervescing  draught 

When  defect  of  appetite  is  the  only  symp-  — or  combined  with  a  few  grains  of  the 
torn,  it  may  be  remedied,  often,  by  the  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  The  creasote  has 
employment  of  bitters,  or  of  the  mineral  disappointed  me  oftener  than  it  has  answered 
acids,  taken  twice  or  thrice  daily,  for  some  my  hopes  from  it.  Yet  it  has  a  decided 
time  together.  ■>  It  would  be  out  of  place  for  influence  in  checking  some  forms  of  nausea  ; 
me  to  speak  in  detail  of  particular  medicines  and  it  is  the  more  likely  to  succeed,  in  pro- 
of this  kind  :  it  is  enough  if  I  indicate  quina,  portion  as  the  condition  of  the  stomach  is 
columbo,  gentian,  quassia ;  the  dilute  sul-  remote  from  inflammation, 
phuric  and  nitric  acids  ;  or  a  mixture  of  the  But  after  all,  the  grand  principle  on  which 
nitric  and  muriatic.  to  treat   chronic  vomiting — ^not  dependant 

Nausea — vwnitus* — ^These  are,    in  some  upon  disease  in  other  parts,  as  the  head,  the 

instances,  the  most  distressing  results  and  kidney,  or  the  uterus — is  that  laid  down  by 

signs  of  the  dyspepsia.     Sometimes  nausea  Dr.  William  Hunter;  of  reducing  the  ^uan- 

comes  on  Eoon  after  the  food  is  swallowed.  Hty  of  food  to  that  amount,  whatever  it  may 

Sometimes  there  is  no  nausea  ;  but  after  the  be,  which  the  stomach  is  able  and  willing  to 

lapse  of  a  certain  period,  an  hour  or  two  retain,  and  of  making  its  quality  as  bUnd 

generally,  the  food  is  rejected  by  vomiting,  and  nutritious  as  possible.     The  most  satis- 

The    matters    thus    thrown    up    are    most  factory  case  which  I  have  had  to  treat  upon 

frequently  sour.     Not  seldom  they  are  mixed  this  principle  occurred  some  years  ago,  in 

also  with  bile,  especially  if  the  retching  has  the  person  of  one  of  my  hospital  patients, 

been  violent,  or  long  continued ;  and  then  She  was  brought  out  of  Kent  by  her  father, 

the  patient  is  apt  to  ascribe  the  whole  of  She  had   been  under  the   care   of  several 

bis   complaint  to    *'  an    overflow  of  bile,''  medical  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  a  pupil 
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of  the  hospital,  and  reoommended  her  as  a  the  meal,  ftve  or  six  grains  of  the  extract  of 

proper  patient  for  admission  there.      Her  rhubarb,  with  or  without  a  grain  of  cayenne 

age  was  sixteen.     She  and  her  father  both  pepper.    If  the  ascending  wind  brings  into 

agreed  in  the  same  story ;   viz.  tliat  she  the  throat  and  mouth  a  portion  of  the  solid 

constantly  vomited  her  meals ;  the  food  gene*  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  patient  is  said 

rally  coming  up  again  immediately  af&r  it  to  ruminate.     The  regurgitated  matters  are 

was  swallowed,  and  never  remaining  longer  often  intensely  acid ;  and  then  an  alkali  may 

in  the  stomach  than  ten   minutes.      Ilie  remedy  the  flatulence;    a  tea  spoonful  oif 

vomiting  was  described  as  being  easy ;  and  $al  volatile,  for  example, 
was  neither  preceded  nor  accompanied  by         Indigestion  is,  in  many  instances,  attended 

nausea.  with  scarcely  any  pain ;  while  in  others  the 

She  had  been  ill  for  four  years :    ever  pain  is  very  tormenting.     Cullen  speaks  of 

since  a  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever.     At  it  under  the  terms  eardidlgia ;  and  gtutrt  - 

first  she  vomited  her  meals  now  and  then —  dynia.    Cardialgia  is  that  less  violent  and 

three  or  four  times  a  week — ^but  the  vomiting  more  permanent  uneasiness  which  in  popular 

gradually  became  more  and  more  frequent ;  language  is  called  heart-hum.    Gastrodynia 

and  at  die  time  of  her  admission  she  had  isthatmore  severe,  and  mAally  more  transient 

vomited  after  every  meal,  for  three  months  pain,  which  is  commonly  denominated  «patm 

in  succession.     She  had  grown  considerably  or  cramp  of  the  stomach, 
in  the  four  years ;  and  was  tolerably  plump ;         Dr.  Abercromby  has  some  useful  practical 

and  looked  healthy ;  and  the  catamenia  had  observations  in  respect  to  pain  of  the  stomach, 

begun  to  appear,  though  scanty,  in  the  same  He  speaks  of  it  as  occurring  under  four 

period:  but  they  had  been  altogether  sus-  different fbrms ;  andlamabletobearwitnesa 

pended  for  a  year.  to  the  reality  of  the  distinctfens  that  he  has 

It  was  dear  that  a  good  deal  of  her  food  drawn.     In  the  first  place,  some  persona 

must  have  remained :  and,  bearing  William  suffer  pain,  occasionally,  when  the  stomach 

Hunter's  case  in  mind,  I  Erected  that  she  is  empty,  even  when  there  is  no  flatulence  ; 

should  have  a  very  small  quantity  of  roast  and  they   are  comforted  and   relieved  by 

meat  for  dinner,  and  a  coffee  cup  of  milk  taking  food.     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 

occasionally  during  the  day ;  and  no  other  that  dus  Idnd  of  pain  depends  upon  some 

food.     I  prescribed  also  some  pills,  consist-  degree  of  acrimony  of  the  fluids  of  the  sto- 

ing  of  aloes  and  soap,  to  act  moderafdy  on  madi  itself.     It  is  often  removed  at  once  by 

the  boweb.    I  expected  to  have  been  obliged  alkalies,  or   absorbent  medicines.      A  tea 

still  farther  to  limit  her  food :  but  she  never  spoonfU  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 

vomited  again,  from  that  time.    This  dis-  or  a  table  spoonful  of  the  liquid  magnesia,  in 

tressfnl  and  protracted  disorder,  after  long  a  wine  glass  of  camphor  julep,  will  still  the 

and  fruitless  treatment  previously,  yielded  whole  uneasuiess  sometimes  in  a  moment,  as 

thus  at  once  and  easily  to  very  simple  means,  if  by  magic. 

Jn/lati^—ruetui.  Flatulence,  and  belching.        A  second  form  of  pain  in  tiie  stomach  is 
The  gas  that  produces  these  symptoms  is  when  it  occurs  tmmMlia/e/y  after  taking  food, 
sometimes  extricate^  from  undigested  food  and  continues  during  the  whole  process  of 
detained  in  the  stomach,  and  in  a  state  offer-  digestion,  or  until  vomiting  ensues,  which 
mentation  t  sometimes  secreted,  apparently,  gives  instant  ease.     In  such  cases  we  have 
by  the  stomach  itsdf;  fbr  the  flatulence  comes  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  chronic 
on  when  the  stomach  is  empty  of  food.     It  is  inflammation,  or  of  some  undue  sensibility 
Apt  to  arise,  in  dyspeptic  persons,  if  a  meal  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
happens  to  be  delayed  beyond  the  accustomed  Hie  suitable  remedies  are  sach  as  I  spoke  of 
hour.     Patients  complain  greriouslv  of  these  in  the  last  lecture.      I  might   have  men- 
symptoms,  and  accuse  the  **  wind  in  their  tioned  a  form  of  medicine  which  Dr.  James 
stomach*'  as  being  at  once  the  essence  and  Johnson   has   found   especially  senriceable 
the  cause  of  all  their  complaints.    They  ask  against  this  morbid  sensilMlity  ;  I  mean  tlie 
for  medicines  to  get  rid  of  the  wind ;  and  its  nitrate  of  silver,  in  small  doses, 
escape  may  indeed  be  promoted  by  warm        In  a  third  species  of  painful  disorder  of 
aromatics,  and    carminatives,   as  they  are  the  stomach  the  pain  does  not  begin  till 
called :    the  relief  thus  afforded  to  the  dis-  finom  two  to  four  hours  after  a  meal,  but 
tended  stomach  being  so  sudden  and  for  the  continues  for  several  hours.    This  is  a  very 
time  so  complete,  that  the  sufferer  ascribes  common  form  of  complaint.      Dr.  Aber- 
to  the  medicine  rtst  earminief  the  power  of  cromby  is  of  opinion  that  the  pain  is  seated 
a  charm.    One  of  the  most  effectual  and  in  the  duodenum,  and  connected  with  in- 
popular  of  these  carminatives  is  peppermint  flammatory  action,  or  with  morbid  sensi- 
water.     A  due  regulation  of  the  periods  for  tiveness  of  the  mucous  lining  of  that  bowel, 
takiog  food  will  often  suflBce  to  obviate  the  He  says  it  is  flnequently  accohipanied  by  pain 
flatulence  that  belongs  to  emptiness.    That  and  tenderness  cSf  the  right  hypochondrium ; 
which  follows  eating  may,  in  many  cases,  be  and  that  the  liver  is  often  blamed  when  it 
prevented,  by  swallowing,  immediately  b^ore  really  is  not  in  £sult.    This  last  remark  I 
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mtW  believe ;  but  I  am  not  so  easily  per-  aiiooU  through  to  the  back  and  between  the 
suaded  that  the  pain  ia  duodenal.     I  beliera  ahooldera.     I  suspect  that  the  pain  is  aouie- 
it  depends  upon  acidity  in  the  primse  viie.  tlmea  neuralgic.     It  Is  often  very  intrac. 
It  hu  been  ascertained,  by  seYerid  chemists,  table :  occasionally  it  yields  to  carminatives, 
that  the  acid  which  is  present  in  the  gMtric  Dr.  Abercromby  states  that  he  has  observed 
juice  is  the  muriatic.    Dr.  Prout  holds  that  the  most  effectual  relief  in  such  cases  t»  have 
the  source  of  this  muriatic  acid  is  the  com-  been  obtained  from  exciting  a  brisk  action 
mon  salt  which  exists  in  the  blood,  and  that  of  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  strong  purgative 
the  decomposition  of  this  salt  is  owing  to  enema.     He  makes  this  practical  remark, 
the  immediate  agency  of  some  modification  which  is  worth  attending  to.      From   the 
of  electricity;   and  he  conceives  that  the  facility  with  which    such   affections   often 
principal  digestive  organs  represent  a  kind  yield  to  the  remedy  first  mentioned,  it  ap* 
of  galvanic  apparatus,  of  which  the  mucous  pears  not  improbable  that  the  pain  may  be 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  sometimes  situated  in  the  arch  of  the  colon, 
canal  may  be  considered  as  the  acid  or  Whereveritmaybesituated,  Iknow  thatitis 
positive  pole,  while  the  hepatic  system  is  frequently  removed  by  a  mustard  poultice  laid 
the  alkaline  or  negative  pole.    However  this  upon  the  epigastrium.     Opium  also  is  of 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  muriatic  acid  eminent  use  in  many  of  these  cases ;  and  cor- 
contained  in  the  stomach  is  often  in  excess :  dials :  but  I  have  seen  more  rapid  and  de- 
other  adds  are  also  found  there — ^the  acetic,  cided  relief  afforded  by  the  pmssic  acid  than 
«nd  more  especially  the  lactic ;  and  when  by  any  thing  else ;  and  the  cure  so  wrought 
the  food,  nbw  converted  into  chyme,  passes  is  often  permanent.     It  does  not  bring  ease 
into  the  duodenum,  the  remauiing  super-  in  all  cases,  nor  is  it  a  medicine  that  is  any 
fluous  acid  teases  the  stomach.    I  think  this  particular  favourite  of  mine,  yet  its  good 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  pain  u  a  effect  is  in  some  instances  so  striking,  that 
more  probable  one  than  Dr.  Abercromby's,  if  this  were  its  only  virtue  I  should  esteem 
because  yon  may  generally  mitigate  or  re-  the  hydrocyanic  acid  a  most  valuable  remedy, 
move  the  pain  by  introducing  an  alkali  into  You  will  meet  sometimes  with  what  is 
the  stomach,  whereby  the  acid  is  neutralised :  called  tpatm  of  the  stomach  (and  I  suppose 
even  the  swallowing  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  by  it  is  such)  in  gouty  people ;  who  are  then 
which  the  acid  is  diluted  or  washed  away,  said  to  have  gout  in  the  stomach.     The 
often  stops  the  pmn.     And  I  have,  in  nu-  pain  comes  on  in  sudden  and  severe  parox- 
merouB  instances,  succeeded  in  prtoeniing  ysms ;    and  is    removable  in    general  by 
the  recurrence  of  this  pain  by  directing  the  laudanum  and  stimuiants,  brandy,  for  ex- 
patient  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  alkflJi,  in  ample  ;  or  by  the  mustard  poultice.     On 
some  aromatic  water,  immediately  after  his  thrae  cases,  however,  we  look  with  jealousy 
dinner.  According  to  Dr.  Abercromby's  the-  and  iq)prehension.     In  some  instances  the 
ory  the  pain  ought  not  to  be  so  immediately  attack  is  really  inflammatory,  and  would 
allayed  by  these  remedies;  and,  since  the  then  be  aggravated  by  a  stimulant  treatment, 
food  is  gradually  propelled  into  the  duo-  There  is  yet  another  modification  of  un- 
denum  as  it  is  digested,  the  pain  should  easiness  and  disorder  of  the  stomach,  of  which 
begin,  I  think  (supposing  him  right),  earlier  the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  vo- 
than  it  does.      Dr.  Ab^romby  has  found  miting,  or  rather  the  eructation  of  a  thin 
nothing  of  more  general  utility  in  these  cases  watery  liquid,  sometimes  sourish,  but  usually 
than  the  sulphate  of  iron,  combined  with  insipid  and  tasteless,  and  often  described  by 
one  grain  of  aloes,  and  five  grains  of  aro-  the  patients  themselves  as  being  cold.    This 
matic  powder,  taken  three  times  a  day.    He  is  what  Cullen  caUs  pyrotia^  the  waier-brash* 
praises  lime-water  also,  and  small  opiates,  It  is  a  disorder  mnch  more  frequent  in  the 
and  a  combination  of  bismuth  and  rhubarb,  lower  ranks  of  society  than  in  oUiers.     It  is 
What  ito  modui  operandi  is  I  know  not,  particularly  common  in  Scotland,  and  is 
but  I  am  suie  that  bismuth  is  a  very  effiec-  there  ascribed  to  the  large  employment  of 
tual    remedy  for    some    kinds  of   gastric  farinaceoussubstances  as  food,  and  especially 
distress.  of  oataeaL     But  it  is  said  to  be  still  more 
Pain  in  the  stomach  occurs  in  a  fourth  common  in  Lapland.     Dr.  Cullen,  who  saw 
form,  coming  on  at  uncertain  intervals  in  a  great  deal  of  it,  says  that  its  paroxysms 
most  violent  paroxysms,  and  properly  called  **  usually  come  on  in  the  morning  and  fore- 
gastrodynia.     It  is  often  accompanied  by  a  noon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.     The 
sensation  of  distension,  much  anxiety,  and  first  symptom  of  it  is  a  pain  at  the  pit  of 
extreme  restlessness.     In  females  it  is  fire-  the  stomach,  with  a  sense  of  constriction,  as 
quently  combined  with  hysterical  symptoms,  if  the  stomach  was  drawn  towards  the  back. 
This  form  Dr.  Abercromby  supposes  to  de-  The  pain  is  increased  by  raising  the  body 
pend  upon  over  distension  of  the  stomach ;  into  an  erect   posture,  and  therefbre   the 
and  it  may  be  so  :   certainly  great  quan-  body  is  bended  forward.    The  pain  is  often 
titles  of  air  are  sometimes  extricated;  and  very  severe;  and  after  continuing  for  some 
the  pain  is  not  confined  to  the  stomach,  but  time,  it  brings  on  an  eructation  of  a  thin 
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watery  fluid  in  considerable  quantity."   Such  There  are  innumerable  sympathies  of  dis- 

is    Callen's    description   of    pyrosis.      He  tant  parts  with  a  dyspeptid  stomach,  in  re« 

states  that  the  complaint  often  occurs  with-  spect  to  which  I  can  do  Httle  more  than 

eut  other  symptoms  of  dyspepsia ;  but  this  barely  enumerate  a  few.     Thus  indigestion 

is  not  consistent  with  the  experience  of  sub-  is  often  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  head, 

sequent  observers.     It  is  a  symptom  some-  with  some  confusion  of  thought ;   or  at  all 

times  of-organic  disease  of  the  stomach.    In  events,  with   a  loss  of  mental  energy  and 

one  remarkable  case  of  pyrosis  which  I  saw,  alertness.     Together  with  the  violent  bead* 

and  in  which  not  less  than  three  pints  of  this  ache  there  is  frequently  nausea  and  vomiting  ; 

thin  tasteless  liquid  was  brought  up  every  and  the  complaint  is  popularly  known  by  the 

day,  the  stomach,  after  death,   was   found  name   of    the   sick  headache ;  *  or,  in   the 

to  all  appearance  healthy ;  but  it  had  been  fashionable  jargon  of  the  day,  as  a  bilioum 

pressed  upon  by  an  enormous  liver.     I  men-  headache.     I  must  refer  you  to  a  paper  of 

tion  these  facts  that  you  may  not  suppose  Dr.  FothergiH*s  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 

pyrosis  to  be  always,  as  Cullen  has  described  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  for  a 

it,  a  substantive  and  idiopathic  malady.  very  good  account  of  this  troublesome  com- 

When  pyrosis  is  not  caused  by  organic  plication, 

disease  in  the  stomaeh  or  in  the  liver,  it  wiH  I  shsdl  hereafter  have  a  good  deal  to  say 

yield  in  general  to  opium,  and  especially  to  respecting  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the 

opium  in  combination  with  astringents.    The  urine,  which  take  their  rise  sometimes  from 

pulvis  kino  composiius  of  the  pharmacopoeia  faulty  digestion  in  the  stomadi,  sometimes 

is  an  admirable  remedy  for  it.    But  we  often  ft-om  faulty  assimilation  of  the  digested  ali- 

have  to  contend  with  this  difficulty,  that  the  meat  in  tiie  more  advanced  stages  of  the 

bowels,  in  cases  of  pjrrosis,  are  generally  process  of  nutrition.    These  .conditions  of 

confined,  and  that  the  opium  tends  to  aggra-  the  urine,  indicating  grave  derangements  of 

vate  this  unnatural  condition ;   so  that  it  the  whole  system,  furnish  the  characteni  and 

becomes  necessary  to  administer  some  ape-  the  names  of  several  distinct  maladies, 

rient  daily  while  the  kino  and  opium  are  I  told  you,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  cer^ 

given :  castor  oU,  or  confection  of  senna,  or  tain  affections  of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 

cathartic  extract.  are  liable  to  be  produced  by  mere  indigea- 

Costiveness  is,  in  fact,  a  very  frequent'  tion.     Palpitations  of  the  heart,  irregularities 

concomitant  of  dyspepsia,  as  Cullen's  defi-  of  the  pulse,  fits  of  asthma,  are  no  uncon>- 

nition  affirms (plerumque  cum  alvoadstrictrl).  mon  accompaniments  of  a  disordered  sto- 

And  this  sluggish  state  of  the  bowels  often  mach.    This  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to  that 

aggravates  if  it  does  not  produce  the  dyspep-  reflex  sympathy  between  the  parts  concerned, 

sia.     At  any  rate  the  defective  powers  and  which    I    have   so   frequently   mentioned ; 

uneasy  sensations  of  the  stomach  are  rectified,  partly  to  the  effect  of  flatulence,  which,  by 

in  many  instances,  by  measures  which  pro-  resisting  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  im- 

mote  the  regular  and  healthy  evacuation  of  pedes  the  ftee  working  of  the  hings  and  of 

the  intestines.    Without  professing  to  go  the  heart.     I  told  you,  at  the  same  time, 

into  detail  in  this  matter,  I  may  state  that,  that  these  symptoms  torment  many  persons 

in  our  remedial  attempts,  we  should  imitate,  with  the  beUef  that  they  spring  from  organic 

as  much  as  we  can,  the  processes  of  nature,  disease.     This  notion  is  particularly  apt  to 

The  mixed  contents  of  the  small  intestines  infect  the  minds  of  medical  students.     I 

fiimish  the  natural  stimulus  of  their  peris-  suppose  most  teachers  in  our    profession 

taltic  movements ;  and  the  excrement  excites  partake  of  that  sort  of  experience  which  Dr. 

the    larger    bowels.      When    this    natural  James  Gregory,  of  Edinbui^h,  used  to  speak 

stimulus  is  insufficient,  the  want  may  be  of  in  his  lectures.     He  said  that  scarcely  a 

supplied  by  some  substance  which  is  in-  winter  passed  over  in  which  several  of  his 

volved  in  the  food,  and  accompanies  it  in  its  pupils  cud  not  apply  to  him  on  account  of 

progress— as  the  bran  of  brown  bread,  al-  palpitations,  supposed  by  them  to  depend 

ready  mentioned,  or  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb  or  upon  structural  disease  of  the  heart :  and  in 

of  aloes  swallowed  immediately  before  dinner,  no  single  instance  were  their  apprehensions 

In  adjusting  the  proper  quantity  of   the  well  founded.    They  were  all  cases  of  mere 

drug  the  patient  must  assist  the  physician,  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis. 

It  should  be  just  so  much  as  suffices  to  Dyspepsia  is  often  connected  with  phthisis, 

effect  what  nature  neglects  to  do,  and  no  with  leucorrhoea,  with  amenorrhoea  and  chlo- 

more.    With  some  persons  aiv  aperient  pill  rosis:  and  some  personsimagine  that  these  dis- 

acts  more  comfortably  and  opportunely  if  eases  are  caused  by  the  dyspepsia.     Indiges- 

taken  at  bed  time.     Siometimes  diarrhoea  is  tion  may  lead  indirectly  to  the  development  of 

associated  with  indigestion.    This  is  usually  consumption,  by  producing  debility ;  but  the 

connected  with  an  excess  of  acid-  in  the  truer  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the 

prima  via.    The  principle  of  treatment  in  dyspepsia  is  a  consequence,  rather  than  an 

fuch  cases  is  obvious.  exciting  causei  of  these  complaints.    When, 
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for  instancei  leucorrhaea  is  cured  by  topical  diet,  and   the   restrictions  %a  to   quantity, 

astringents,  as  it  often  may  be,  the  indiges-  which  he  laid  down,  than  to  hia  eternal  blue 

tion  is  often  cured  too.  pill. 

One  of  the  worst  occasional  concomitants  Again,  as  Dr.  Abercromby  has  well  re- 

of  dyspepsia  is  that  peculiar  state  of  the  marked,  and  as  Dr.  Beaumont  actually  saw, 

mind  to  which  I  just  now  alluded  under  the  various  articles  of  food  are  soluble  in  the 

term  hypochondriasia.     This  is,  in  truth,  a  stomach  with  various  degrees  of  readiness, 

species  of  insanity  :  but  it  is  so  often  con-  Therefore,  when  the  digestion  is  liable  to  be 

nected  with  dis>*rder  of  the  digestive  organs,  easily  impaired,  it  is  of  great   importance, 

that  CuUen,  whose  descriptions  of  di.sea>e  not  only  to  refrain  from  those  substances 

are  admirably  clear  and  true,  however  faulty  which  are  known  to  be  soluble  with  difficulty, 

many  of  his  tlieorics  mny  be,  defines  hypo-  but  also  to  avoid  mixing   together  in   the 

chondriasis  to  be    "  Dt/npepsia — cnm    Ian-  stomach  different  substances  which   are  of 

gucre,    maistitiri,    ct   metu,    ex  causis   non  different  degrees  of  solubility.     Hence  there 

ajquis."     In  the  following  short  paragraph  are  two  reasons  why  it  is  salutary  to  dine  off 

he  completes  the  picture.     "  In  certain  per-  one  dish.     Ist,  Because  we  avoid  the  inju- 

sons  there  is  a  state  of  mind  distinguished  rious  admixture  just  adverted  to  ;  and  2dly, 

by  the  concurrence  of  tlie  following  circum-  because  we  esca]  e  that  appetite  and  desire  to 

stances.     A  languor,  listlessnes«,  or  want  of  eat  too  large  a  quantify^  which  is  provoked 

resolution  and  activity  with  respect  to  all  by  new  and  various  flavours, 

undertakings  :    a  disposition  to  seriousness.  And   another   very   important    principle, 

sadness,  and  timidity :  as  to  all  future  events,  greatly  insisted  on  by  Mr.   Abemethy,  is, 

an  apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  un-  that  the  stomach  should  have  iime  to  per- 

happy  state  of  them  :    and  therefore,  often  form  one  task  before  another  is  imposed  upon 

upon   slight   grounds,   an   apprehension   of  it.     He  always  made  his  patients  (at  leat  he 

great  evil.     Such    persons  are   particularly  always  strongly  exhorted  them)  to  interpose 

attentive  to  the  state  of  their  own  health,  to  not  less  than  six  hours  between  one  meal  and 

every  the  smallest  change  of  feeling  in  their  another.     Allowing  from  three  to  fivle  hours 

bodies  :  and  from  any  unusual  feeling  per-  for  the  digestion  of  a  meal,  and   one  hour 

haps  of  the  slightest  kind,  they  apprehend  over  for  the  stomach  to  rest  in,  Mr.  Aber- 

great  danger,  and  even   death   itself.      In  nethy's   rule  seems   as    much    founded    in 

respect  to  all  these  feelings  and  apprehen-  reason  as  it  is  justtified  by  experience.     But 

sions,  there  is  commonly  the  most  obstinate  we  preach  in  vain  on   these   topics.     Mr. 

belief  and  persuasion.''             '  Abernethy  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  no 

Now  when  the  attention  of  the  hypochon-  person  could  be  persuaded  to  pay  due  atten- 

driac  is  thus  morbidly  fixed  upon  the  states  tion  to  his  digestive  organs,  till  death,  or  the 

and  the  sensations  of  his  digestive  organs  (as  dread  of  death,  was  staring  him  in  the  face, 

it  is  very  apt  to  be)  the  patient  becomes  a  I  have  now  in  my  mind  a  family  consisting  of 

plague  to  his  physicians  as  well  as  to  himself,  a  mother  and  three  grown-up  daughters,  who 

are    continually    ailing    and    valetudinary. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  which  ought  They  profess  to  have  great  respect  for  my 

always  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  our  treatment  professional  advice  :  yet  I  never  can  induce 

of    dybpepsia  ;    although    we    can    seldom  them  to  think  that  their  plan  of  eating  is  a 

enforce  them,  as  they  ought  to  be  enforced,  bad  one.     They  are  not  early  risers.     They 

upon  our  patients.     What  patients  want,  in  get  to  breakfast  about   half   after   ten,  or 

general,  is  some  medicine  that  will  relieve  eleven.      At  two   they  think   it  absolutely 

them  from  their  discomfort  and  uneasy  feel-  necessary  to  eat  luncheon,  which  consists  of 

ings,  and  allow  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  mutton  chop,  or  some  hashed  meat,  with 

go  on  in  the  indulgence  of  those  habits  which  vegetables.     At  six  they  dine  :  and  at  eight 

have  generated  the  discomfort.     And  such  they  drink  tea :    and  then  they  eat  no  more 

remedies  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  till  the  next  breakfast.     And  this  is  just  a 

One  great  and  indispensable  principle  in  picture  of  the  habits  of  scores  of  families, 

the  treatment  of  indigestion,  is  that  of  re-  They  huddle  all  their  food  into  the  stomach, 

stricting  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  any  at  four  periods,  within  seven  or  eight  hoiirs  ; 

one  time.     The   gastric  juice   is   probably  and  leave  it  idle  for  sixteen  or  seventeen, 

secreted  in   a  tolerably   uniform   quantity.  Dyspeptic  patients  are  very  importunate 

The  muscular  contractions  of  the  stomach  to  know  what  they  may  eat,  and  (more  so 

must  needs  be  impaired  or  impeded  by  much  still)  what  they  may  drink.     It  is  of  course 

distension  of  that  organ.     For  both  these  impossible  to  lay  down   any  general   rules 

reasons  the  quantity  of  food  introduced  into  which  will   suit  every  case.     The  stomach 

the  stomach  should  be  kept  within  the  limits  has  its  idiosyncrasies.     I  remember  seeing  a 

of  its  capacity  and  powers.     The  great  good  publication,  some  years  ago,  one  section  of 

which  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy  unquestionably  which   had    this  startling  title,  "Cases  of 

did  to  a  host  of  dyspeptic  patients,  was  owing  Poisoning  by  a  Mutton  Chop."     Dr.  Prout 

much   more,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  rules  Of  knew  a  person  who  could  not  eat  mutton  in 
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any  foim.     Hewas  thoaght  to  be  whimsical,  risk  of  fixing  the  patient's  attention  too  ca- 

and  mutton  was  frequently  served  up  to  him  riously  upon  his  diet,  and  upon  the  scnsa- 

under  some  other  guise,  without  his  knowing  tions  of  liis  stomach  ;   and  of  rendering  him 

it :  but  it  iuTariably  caused  violent  vomiting  hypochondriacally  alive  to  the  miserable  sub- 

and  diarrhoea.    Yet,  for  the  average  of  sto-  ject  of  his  feeding. 

machs,  mutton  is  probably  the  most  digesti-  Again,  you  wiU  be  continually  asked  whe- 
ble  of  all  meats.  And  for  the  average  of  ther  you  recommend  malt  liquor  or  wine, 
stomachs  some  useful  general  directions  may  wine  or  brandy  and  water,  white  wine  or 
doubtless  be  given.  port,  sherry  or  madeira.  Now  it  would  be 
In  fevers  and  inflammatory  disorders,  ex-  very  easy  to  propound  some  positive  rules  in 
perienoe  has  taught  us  to  forbid  or  restrict  this  matter,  but  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to 
the  use  of  flesh  meat  on  account  of  its  sti-  vindicate  them.  Some  allowance  must  be 
mulating  qualities.  And  when  the  stomach  made,  no  doubt,  for  custom.  I  believe, 
itself  is  alfected  with  chronic  inflammation,  however,  that  most  dyspeptic  persons  would 
or  with  morbid  sensibility,  a  diet  ^restricted  be  better  without  any  of  these  drinks.  But 
to  farinaceous  substances,  and  milk,  is  some-  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  the 
times  attended  with  the  hs|>piest  oonse-  habitual  use  of  strong  liquors  in  small  quan- 
quences.  I  suspect  that  a  false  analogy  has  titles  can  have  any  injurious  effects.  *'  Itis 
led  some  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  not  easy  (says  Cnllen)  to  engage  men  to 
animal  food  ought  to  be  refrained  from,  or  break  in  upon  established  habits,  or  to  re- 
taken in  a  limited  proportion,  in  merely  nounoe  the  pursuits  of  pleasure ;  and  par- 
dyspeptic  complaints.  Animal  food  is  easier  ticularly  to  persuade  men  that  those  prac- 
of  digestion,  in  the  human  stomach,  than  tices  are  truly  hurtful,  which  they  have  often 
vegetable  food.  It  is  nearer,  in  its  compo-  practised  with  seeming  impunity."  They 
sition,  to  the  textures  into  which  it  is  to  be  are  too  ready  to  believe  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
incorporated  by  assimilation.  There  is  less  abandon  their  accustomed  indulgence.  A 
of  "  conversion  "  requisite.  Indeed  we  may  friend  of  mine,  who  visited,  some  years  since, 
look  upon  the  appropriation  of  vegetable  many  of  the  American  prisons,  tells  me  that 
matter,  by  granivorous  and  graminivorous  the  health  of  even  the  most  inveterate  spirit- 
animals,  as  one  stage  of  the  process  by  which  drinkers  improves,  instead  of  suffering,  upon 
such  vegetable  matter  is  prepared  for  the  the  sudden  and  total  abstinence  from  spirits, 
sustentation  of  carnivorous  animals:  even  which  the  regulations  of  those  prisons  enforce, 
as  one  great  end  of  vegetable  life  seems  to  There  certainly  are  cases  in  which  the  diges- 
be  that  of  generating  or  concocting  matter  tion  seems  to  be  helped  by  a  moderate  quan- 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  former  dass,  out  of  tity  of  wine,  or  beer,  or  spirits ;  yet  no  one 
inorganic  materials,  not  fitted  for  that  pur-  can  say  before  hand — at  least  I  cannot — 
pose;  A  more  elaborate  digesting  apparatus  which  of  them  is  to  be  preferred.  Upon 
is  provided  for  Uie  vegetable  eaters.  Man,  these  points  patients  should  interrogate  their 
indeed,  is  omnivorous.  But  his  organs  of  own  sensations  and  experience,  instead  of 
digestion  are  more  like  those  of  the  cami-  seeking  the  oracular  counsel  of  a  physician, 
vorous  than  of  the  granivorous  races.  And  Drinks  which  are  followed  by  evident  dis- 
it  is  notorious  that  vegetable  food,  when  the  turbance  and  discomfort  are  manifestly  unfit, 
stomach  is  weak,  is  followed  by  more  flatu-  And  even  when  a  favourable  effect,  for  the 
lence,  that  is,  is  digested  with  more  tardiness  time,  appears  to  be  produced,  there  is  alwsys 
and  difficulty,  than  animal  food.  Neverthe-  a  risk  of  ultimate  detriment  to  the  powers 
less,  a  mixture  of  the  two,  of  well-roasted  or  of  the  stomach  from  this  habitual  exdte- 
boiled  flesh  or  fowl,  with  a  moderate  portion  ment. 

of  thoroughly  cooked  vegetables,  is  better  There  are  states  of  mind,  and  habits  of 
suited,  in  my  opinion,  for  a  feeble  stomach,  life,  which,  having  no  direct  relation  to  the 
than  a  rigid  adhesion  to  either  kind  of  aliment  organs  of  digestion,  yet  exercise  a  material 
aingly.  Each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  influence  over  their  AinctionB.  Mental  dis- 
alimentary  principles  specific  by  Dr.  Prout  tress ;  mental  solicitude ;  mental  toil ;  over 
should  be  represented ;  the  aqueous,  the  much  study ;  want  of  exercise :  these  are  all 
saccharine,  the  albuminous,  and  the  oleagi-  prolific  sources  of  dyspepsia.  Sedentary 
nous.  All  meats  that  have  been  hardened  by  habits,  when  their  ii^jurious  effects  are  known, 
culinary  art,  or  by  condiments,  should  be  may  be  altered  :  excessive  intellectual  labour 
avoided  by  him,  who,  as  the  vulgar  express  may  be  abandoned :  but  it  is  seldom  that  we 
it,  has  *'  a  bad  digester ;"  all  cured  meats  I  can  minister  to  a  wounded  or  an  anxious  spirit, 
mean — ^ham,  tongue,  sausages,  and  so  forth.  Our  task  is  hardest  of  ail  when  the  patient's 
Mutton  is  thought  to  be  more  readily  diget-  anxiety  relates  to  his  own  complaints ;  when 
tible  than  beef.  Pork,  its  lean  part  at  least,  he  is  morbidly  engrossed  by  his  bodily  feel- 
is  much  less  so  than  either.  All  raw  vegetables  ings,  and  despondent  about  his  recovery, 
also  must  be  eschewed ;  salsds,  cucumbers,  The  management  of  the  mind  of  a  hypo- 
pickles.  But  if  we  press  our  prohibitions  chondriac  is  peculiarly  nice  and  difficult.  It 
much  more  strictly  than  this,  we  incur  the  will  not  do  to  treat  him  as  if  his  ailments 
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were  imaginary.    He  disbelieves  you,  con-  give  that  influence  to  the  air  which 

terons  your  judgment,  and  deserts  you ;  to  constitutes  a  climate,  I  shall  confine 

be  fleeced  perhaps  by  some  villainous  quack,  myself  to  the  action  of  the  constituents 

You  must  hear  what  he  has  to  say ;  shew  an  which  are  most  important  in  the  trcat- 

mtercst  in  his  oiae ;  and  prescribe  for  him  :  ^ent  of  chronic  aftections  of  the  chest, 

assuring  him  that  you  undentand  his  ma-  ^nd  at  the  same  time  under  the  control 

^Zi^lJf^'3  TJflV  '^^^^l^^^  of  art.    These  are,  first, air,  in  which 

uy^u^c:^"s?cL^%;t^^^^^  ^s^r^'  comprehend  the  three 

«>d  in  persuading  him  of  this,  the  battle  U  g«?e8-nitrogen,  oxyfifen,  and  carbomc 

half  win.  To  teU  such  a  person,  however,  '^***'  '?o^^"i  "^'TA.P^P?'"^'''""  ^^ 
not  to  think  of  his  grievances  would  be  worse  ^^^^  ^9  of  the  first,  21  of  the  second, 
than  useless.  The  very  effort  to  drive  a  »"d  one-tenth  part  of  the  last.  The 
subject  from  our  thoughts  fixes  it  there  the  Steadiness  with  which  this  proportion 
more  surely.  But  you  must  endeavour  to  ^^  maintained  may  assure  us  that  it  is 
turn  his  attention  to  other  things ;  and  to  that  best  suited  for  health,  and  we 
awaken  in  him  some  new  interest.  Prescribe  have  no  evidence  that  any  other  would 
change :  change  of  air ;  change  of  place  and  be  better  for  the  lun^  in  a  diseased 
of  scenery ;  cfcuBuige  of  society.  Get  him  to  state.  Neither  would  it  be  easy  to 
travel  in  search  of  health ;  and  the  chances  maintain  for  any  length  of  time  a  diffe- 
are  in  favour  of  his  finding  it.  A  tour,  in  rent  proportion  of  these  elements, 
fine  weather,  and  through  a  pleasant  country.  They  may,  then,  for  our  present  pur- 
combines  almost  aU  the  ingredients  which  pose,  be  treated  as  one.  Secondly,  of 
are,  MpanOeiy  even,  desireble :  the  wiA.  the  imponderables  which  are  consti- 
diawal  of  the  mmdfromitsordmary  p^^  tuentein  the  atmosphere,  namely,  heat, 
and  cares;  the  diversion  of  the  attention  ij  ^t  and  electricitv  in  this  Dlace  we 
from  one^s  self,  by  new  and  varied  objects ;  }!? l;^^!?!!?:??}!!^!^^  Z^it  ^tu^LTL 
exereise,carriedonintheopenair;ahoUda;  have  to  deal  with  the  first  only.  Thirdly, 
from  intellectual  toa.  SU\resks  among  th^  of  the  various  terrestnal  impregnations 
mountains  of  Switserland,  or  upon  the  riven  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^V-  <^o°^^^"^^  '^  giving  a 
of  Germany,  wiU  often  do  more  towards  character  to  climate,  we  are  chiefly 
restoring  a  dyspeptic  hypochondriac  than  a  interested  in  commanding  the  presence 
twelvemonth's  regimen  and  physicking  at  of  a  due  quantity  of  the  vapour  of  water, 
bome.  and  in  the  exclusion  of  most  of  the 

With  these  disjointed  hints,  gentlemen,  I  others, 
must  request  you  to  be  satisfied  in  respect  to        Air,    (meaning  thereby    the    three 

the  principles  upon  which  dyspepsia — and  gases),  heat,  and  vapour,  are  then  the 

the  hypochondriasis,  which  is  in  general  so  materials,  by  varying  the  proportions 

closely   linked  with  dyspepsia — ^are  to  be  of  which  we  may  hope  to  form  artificial 

managed.    A  full  discussion  of  these  subjecU  atmospheres  suited  to  chronic  diseases 

in  detail  would  furnish  matter  for  several  gf  ^Yie  chest, 
lectures. 


Limiting  my  present  remarks  to  the 

Q^  influence  of  what  may  be  termed  the 

A  nTimntk  i  nt  nutM.nfuc  three  Staple  constituents  of  an  artificial 

ARTIFICIAL  CLIMATES,  atmosphere  for  the  lungs,  namely,  air 

roRTHE  RESTORATION  AND  PRESERVATION  (that  18,  thc  natural  gaseous  mixture), 

OP  HEALTH :  TO  BE  coNsiDBREo  UNDER  Warmth,  aud  molsturc,  it  will  be  con- 

Two  HEADS.  venient  to  premise  a  few  remarks  upon 

I.  Tke  otmaspheHc   treatment   qf  the  the  more  important  varieties  of  atmos- 

^      ^                 ^                           ^  I>here,  which  are  produced  by  combina- 

11.'  The  atmoephenc   treatment  f^  the  ^ions  of  these  elements  in  difierent  pro- 

lunge  and  ekin.  portions. 

«  n  e  Wemayassumeablandor  balmy  air 

Bv  Julius  Jeppreys,  F.R.S.,  Ac.  ^o  be  just  such  a  mixture  as  shall  pro- 

[Continued  from  p.  974.*]  duce  no  excitement,  whether  pleasant 

—  or  painful,  but  is  soothing  to  the  animal 

The  atmotpheric  treatment  of  chrome  frame  throughout.     This  mav  be  called 

diseases  of  the  chest.  an  atmosphere  at  par ;  and  if  the  same 

Omitting,  with  a  view  to  brevity,  an  proportionsof  the  constituents  produced 

examinationofthevariousagcnts  which  1°  ^^  persons  the  same  /eeling,  we 

might  ascertain  to  a  certainty  what  con- 

♦  In  the  last  iwiper,  p.  970  of  the  Gazbttb,  the  stituted  a  perfect  atmosphere.    As  it  is, 

t'SpSildirtJl'^ri^^^^^^  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  know- 
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ledge  that  there  is  some  average  pro-  not  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  a  breeze 

portion  which  forms  an  air  of  the  cha-  of  fresh    air  blew  up  the  mountain - 

racter  which  muy  be  termed  balmy  to  side  during  the  whole  ascent.     When 

thegcnerality  of  mankind.    This,  then,  the  ascent  Has  been  great,  and  nearly 

we  may  call  an  air  at  par;   and  al-  continuous,  these  clianges  have  been 

though  the  qualities  of  the  infinitely  very    marked  and  steady ;    and  tluy 

various  mixtures  run  into  each  other,  must  have  been  noticed  by  every  tm- 

so  that  no  line  of  demarcation  could  veller,  in  such  regions  in  the  tropics, 

be  drawn,  we  may  discern  six  sorts  of  who  has  hadin  his  view  the  hygromethc 

air,  the  characters  of  which  are  strongly  condition  of  the  air.  These  are  instances 

marked,  according  as  the  elements  vary  in  which,  with  the  same  absolute  qnan* 

either  way,  from  the  balmy  state  or  tity  of  vapour,  every  variety  of  climate 

that  at  par.  is  produced  by  a  change  only  of  tem> 

We  have  then  to  deal  with,  first,  air  perature.     As  in  such  cases  the  change 

having   both  its    heat    and  moisture  of  temperature  is  due  to  the  expan- 

below  par ;   that  is,  cold  and  dry  air.  sion  of  the  air,  as  it  rises  and  is  under 

Secondly,  air  having  its  heat  below  and  less  atmospheric  pressure,  the  absolute 

its  moisture  at  par;  and  this  we  call  quantity  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  vapour, 

simply  cold  air.    Thirdly,  air  with  the  may  be  the  same  in  an  equal  weight  of 

heat  below,  ;ind  the  moisture  above ;  or  the  air  as  in  the  valley.     We  may  here 

cold  and  damp  air.     Fourthly,  air  with  perceive  a  curious  and  important  in- 

its  heat  above,  and  moisture  below ;  or  direct  eSectofdiffere'ntdegrees of  atmos- 

hot  and  dry  air.    Fifthly,  with  the  heat  pheric  pressure,  besides  its  direct  action 

above,  and  the  moisture  at  par ;  this  on  our  bodily  frame, 
we    recognize    as    simply    warm    air.        On  the    other    hand,-  considerable. 

Sixthly,  with  both  these  elements  above  though  less  varieties,  may  be  produced 

par;    or  warm  and  moist  air.    This  by  dinerent  quantities  of  the  vapofirpre- 

may  appear  giving  needless  formality  sent ;  while  the  absolute  heat  remains 

to  lamiliar  conditions  of  the  air ;  but  it  the  same. 

is  not  so.    To  the  want  of  some  classi-        It  would  be  exceeding  the  limits  of 

fication  we  may  trace  many  vague  no-  my  province  to  enter  farther  into  these 

dons  and  actions  prevalent  in  society  natural  modifications  of  the  air,  and 

,  with  reference  to  atmospheric  influences  although  it  was  necessary  to  enumerate 

upon  tHe  health.  the  various  kinds  of  air,  the  characters 

With  respect  to  the  actual  quantity  and  action  of  which  we  have  to  recog  • 

of  the  elements  present,  every  one  who  nize,  since  the  physician   is  familiar 

has  attended  to  the  branch  of  physics  with  their  effects  I  shall  not  presume 

which  comprises  this  question,  will  bear  to  occupy  medical  readers  with  a  con 

in  mind  that  the  same  absolute  quantity  sideration  of  them  at  length  ;    but  I 

of  moisture  may  exist  in  a  very  damp  may  briefly  notice  each,  with  the  view 

and  a  very  dry  air  ;  in  which  case  the  of    establishing    the  positions  which 

former  air  must  be  cold,  and  the  latter  follow. 

hot.  It  is  the  relative  quantities  with  1.  Cold  and  dry  air,  though  bracing 
which  we  are  concerned,  as  those  which  to  the  healthy,  and  to  some  other  in- 
exercise  an  influence  upion  the  human  valids,  may,  I  presume,  be  pronounced 
frame.  I  have  sometimes  ascended  more  or  less  injurious  in  the  cases  of 
from  a  deep  valley  in  the  Himalayas,  the  great  majority  of  pulmonary  in- 
where  the  atmosphere  was  hot,  and  valids.  Even  in  such  exceptions  as 
manifested  by  the  hygrometer  consi-  those  of  active  haemorrhage  from  lungs, 
derable  dryness.  In  a  rapid  ascent  the  is  not  the  exposure,  though  necessary, 
change  produced  in  the  character  of  often  partially  counterbalanced  by  its 
the  same  air,  by  a  change  only  of  the  after-effects  ?  If  the  air  be  extremely 
thermometric  condition,  was  striking  to  dry  and  cold,  it  is  piercing  even  to  the 
thefeeUngs.  It  by  degrees  acquired,  at  a  lungs  of  a  healthy  person,  by  the  eva- 
certain  height,  a  balmy  feeling  which  poration  it  excites,  added  to  its  con- 
was  dehehtful.  At  a  greater  height  it  ducting  power  |  though  its  external 
became  uracing  ;  then  raw  ;  and  at  a  eflect  on  the  skin  is  not  equal  in  pro* 
greater  height  still  damp  and  chilly,  and  portion.  On  the  air-passages,  in  an 
peculiarly  unpleasant  to  respire.  That  irrit^ited  state,  its  eficct  is  obvious, 
It  was  air  of  the  same  proportional  com-  adding  distress  from  exsiccation  to  that 
position  as  that  in  the  valley  I  could  from  chilling. 
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2.  Cold  air,  but  with  its  moisture  at  ture  from  their  membrane.  Even  in 
par,  or  in  that  state  in  which  it  excites  cases  of  humid  asthma,  it  may  be  ques- 
no  unusual  evaporation,  appears  the  tioned  whether  a  very  dry  air  would  be 
most  durably  bracing  and  healthful  to  suitable.  1  have  seen  some  ciises  bene- 
others,  and  even  to  some  ^  pulmonary  fited  much  by  air  in  an  opposite  state, 
invalids  it  is,  at  certain  penods,  grate-  and  at  the  same  time  warm ;  while  in 
ful,  when  the  excitability  of  the  pul-  other  cases  the  respiration  of  a  very 
monary  membrane  is  moderate,  wnile  humid  air,  though  warm,  has  appeared 
at  other  times,  often  in  the  same  day,  to  cause  some  oppression. 

the  same  air  is  distressing,  and  mani-  In  air  of   the  fifth  kind,  namely, 

festlv  injurious.     This   fact,  the    de-  warmer    than    is    refreshing    to    the 

pendence  of  which  may,  in  part,  be  healthy ^  but  of  the  same  tone  (or  at 

traced  on  the  ouantity  of  animal  heat  par)  as, to  moisture,  we  recognize  the 

being  generated  at  the  time,  led  me  to  usual    atmosphere    provided    in    the 

contemplate  an  indirect  benefit,  namely,  chambers  of  pulmonary  invalids,  who 

the  recovery  of  animal  heat,  from  mea-  are  under  judicious  management.  Since 

sureS  the  direct  effect  of  which  would  the  skin  here  partakes  of  the  action  of 

be  the  protectibn  of  the  lun^.    Nu-  the  same  atmosphere  with  the  lungs, 

merous  opportunities   have    been  af-  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  modified  by 

forded  me  of  observing  the  realization  clothing,  physicians,  while  desiring  an 

of  this  indirect  effect  m  a  remarkable  artificial    climate    of    this    character, 

dcCTee.  doubtless  provide  the  best  which  can 

3.  Cold  and  damp  air  appears  bene-  be  commanded  with  domestic  arrang^- 
ficiai  to  few,  if  any  persons,  either  in  ments,  as  imperfect  as  those  common 
health  or  otherwise.    Though  it  may  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  most  partis 

E reserve  an  irritated  pulmonary  mem-  of  Europe, 

rane  from  dryness,  it  acquires  so  much  As  to  the  action  upon  the  lungs  of 

more  conducting  power,  from  its  hu-  air  thus  simply  warm,  I  cannot  omit 

midity,  as  to  be  doubly  chilling^.    But  to  notice  a  question  with  respect  to  it, 

it  is  proper  here  to  remark,  tnat  we  arising  as  it  did  in  authority  meriting 

witness  alwavs  its  conjoint  action  on  at  ail  times  much  respect.    Some  years 

the  lungs,  and  on  the  surface :  for  even  ago,  it  was  argued  that   if  rold  air 

with  clothing  it  checks  greatly  cutane-  caused  irritation  in  the  lungs  in  some 

ous  exhalations.    Were  the  skin  under  cases,  warm  air  did  in  others ;  for  that 

a  warm  and  dry  air,  we  cannot  doubt  invalids  often  felt  distress,  not  so  much 

the  injurious  effect  of  the  former  on  the  in  the  open  air  as  after  returning  to  a 

lungs,  though  still  obvious  and  serious,  warm  room.     All  practitioners  must 

i/^ould  be  lessened.  have  met  with  such  cases,  for  they  are 

4.  A  hot  and  dry  air  seems  to  agree  by  no  means  uncommon ;  but  so  far 
well  with  many  persons  for  a  time,  but  from  establishing  the  fact  to  which  they 
to  be  ultimately  exhausting  to  all.  apparently  point,  they  prove  the  injury 
Confining  myself  to  its  action  on  the  of  cold  air,  quite  as  much,  as  does 
pulmonary     membrane,      experience,  immediate  (Ustress  from  it. 

which  has  not  been  inconsiderable,  has  Due  reflection  must  surely  satisfy  us 

led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  no  of  this  ;  for  it  will  always  be  found  that 

direct  tendency  to  bring  on  disease  in  the  distress  alluded  to  arises  q/Ver  the 

the  chest,  though  I  have  known  ca-  exposure  of  the  lungs  to  the  cold,  not 

tarrh  in  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  before  it.    The  air  of  the  same  room, 

nostrils  to  be  caused  by  it ;  but  when  which  caused  no  distress  before,  is  now 

pulmonary  irritation  is  present,  it  is  charged  with   exciting  the  irritation 

much  aggravated  by  a  hot  and  dry  air.  and  cough.    Mny  we  not  perceive,  in 

Active  pulmonary  disease,  in  such  wea-  cases  of  excitability  of  the  pulmonary 

ther  in  India,  makes  a  rapid  progress,  membrane,  that  which  we  often  observe 

In  this  country,  I  believe  most  pul-  in  outward  cases,  that  cold  air  will  in 

monies  find  a  very  dry  air,  though  some  cause  irritation  at  once,  and,  in 

warm,    injurious.     To    some,  no    air  others,  mask  the  irritation,  by  at  first, 

seems  more  so.    The  trying  effects  of  in  a  measure,  benumbing  the  siurface  ? 

such  air  may,  I  presume,  be  entirely  On  entering  the  warm  room,  this 

laid  to  the  charge  of  exsiccation.     The  effect    being    removed,  the    irritation 

lungs,  when  irritable,  are  rarely  in  a  occasioned  by  the  cold  manifests  itself 

state  to  enjoy  a  quick  removal  of  knois-  in    the  reaction   which    takes    place. 
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That  cold  is  the  cause  we  have  proof  in  That  this  positioii  is  trae  of  a  large 
the  fact,  that  if  the  lungs  are  provided  majority  of  chronic  pulmonary  afiec- 
with  a  warm  atmosphere  while  the  tions  of  various  kinds,  overwhelming 
person  is  out,  on  returning  home  none  evidence  has  been  afforded  by  the  ex- 
of  the  former  irritation  is  perceived,  perience  of  Jate  years.  The  exceptions 
Indeed,  so  far  from  being  exceptions  to  indeed  have  been  much  fewer  than 
the  beneficial  action  of  warmth,  to  no  might  have  been  expected,  owing  to 
cases  is  a  tempered  atmosphere  more  the  opposite  character,  in  some  re- 
advantageous,  spects,  of  the  affections  benefited. 

6.  It  was  requisite  to  notice,  very  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 

briefly,  the  other  several  varieties  of  tance  in  the  treatment  ofdiseases,  it  we 

air  of  marked  character,  that  I  mi^ht  could  always  determine  the  extent  to 

be  brought  to  rest  upon  that  one  which  which  outward  agents  are  producing 

I  conceive  of  chief  value  in  the  treat-  or   aggravating   the    symptoms.      To 

ment  of  pulmonary  irritation ;  namely,  arrive  at  an  exact  knowledge  of  this  is 

an  air   to   a    greater  or   less  extent  beyond  our  power;  but  do  we  adopt 

warmer  and  moister  than  what  I  have  the  best  measures  for  keeping  our  minds 

termed  air  at  par,  or  air  of  a  tempera-  prepared  to  seize  all  the  evidence  we 

ment  which  is  soft  or  balmy*,  to  per-  can  of  such  influence  ? 

sons  in  sound  health.  Since  we  find  the  various  indications 

Here  it  will  be  right  to  meet  an  of  disturbed  health,  named  symptoms, 

objection  which  has  been  more  than  prone  from  causes,  some  of  which  are 

once  raised  to  the  views  I  am  Yiow  ad-  obvious,  and  others  occult,  to  occur  in 

vocating — that  whatever  mi^ht  be  con-  sets,  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  and 

ceded  to  theory,  it  is  found  m  practice  correct  to  class  these  sets  of  symptoms 

that  a  moist  atmosphere,  though  warm,  under  different  names,  and    to  treat 

does  not  in  general  suit  the  pulmonary  each  as  a  separate  disease,  with  as  much 

invalid.    It  is  admitted,  indeed,  that  in  steadiness  as  we  observe  its  character 

febrile    and    irritable    temperaments  to  maintain.    The  science  of  practical 

such  an  atmosphere  is  beneficial,  but  it  medicine  must,  indeed,  rest  on  such  a 

is  contended,  and  established  by  an  classification. 

appeal  to  facts,  that  persons  of  a  languid  At  the  same  time  would  not  another 

and  debilitated  frame  are  injured  b^  a  classification  of  svmptoms,  under  their 

residence  in  moist  climates,  suffennfi^  causes,  so  !^  as  they  can  be  discovered, 

ultimately  an  aggravation  of  their  pul-  be    also    very     advantageous  ;    espe- 

monary  symptoms  b^  it.    Hence  the  cially  as  to  how  far  they  are  intrinsic, 

air  of  most  places  in  Cornwall,  and  arising  out  of  a  tcndencv  to  disordered 

even  of  the  western  isles,  is  not  found  action  in  the  system  itself,  or  extrinsic, 

suitable  to  many.  produced    or  aggravated  by  external 

This  is  a  verv  important  considera-  agents?  Thou^  the  influence  of  out- 
tion  in  the  production  of  an  artificial  ward  agents  is  by  no  means  overlooked 
climate,  suited  to  the  trAo/cbody,  where  b^  the  able  cultivators  of  modern  me- 
the  skin  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  same  dicine,  arc  not  some  too  much  disposed 
atmospheric  treatment  with  the  lungs  ;  to  treat  their  power  as  secondary,  and, 
for  the  natural  climate,  from  whence  through  scholastic  habit,  to  acknow- 
the  analogy  is  taken,  enveloping  the  ledge  a  certain  set  of  symptoms  as  a 
whole  bod^r,  acts  of  course  at  every  kind  of  rightful  property  of  a  disease  ? 
point  upon  it.  May  we  not,  however,  By  thus  expecting  the  presence  of  a 
be  prepared  to  find  an  atmosphere  symptom,  are  we  not  rendered  less 
having  this  universal  operation  on  the  watchful  of  external  ajgency  in  pro- 
body  to  be  oppressive,  and  debilitating,  ducine  or  aggravating  it  P  If  I  may 
on  account  of  a  depjjeeof  humidity,  not  state  tne  experience  of  one  individual 
at  all  too  much,  ifit  acted  only  on  the  mind,  I  am  ready  to  admit  m^^self  to 
irritated  part ;  nay  even  less  than  the  have  been  greatly  under  this  bias  of  a 
choicest  quantity,  if  accompanied  by  system,  and  to  have  found  an  emanci- 
suitable  warmth  P  pation    from  it  to  have  opened  the 

*  I  take  the  liberty  to  employ  thi.  term  in  E"*?^^^^^  »  "^"^  ^^^/^^  useful  labour . 

connexion  with  air,  to  denote  the  character  and  •the  influence  over  bodily  symptoms  of 

power  of  action  on  the  body,  conferred  on  it  by  certain  external  agents  actinir  thromrh 

the  proportion  of  moiiture,  together  with  warmth  the  mind    and  the  frroKser  ii^upncenf 

present ;  the  word  Umpertlw*  having  by  nae  ^"J  mina,  ana  me  grobser  innuence  oi 

been  confined  to  the  effect  en  it  of  heat  alone.  others    acting  through  the  stomachi 
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have  doubtless  received  much  attention;  is   rendered   exactly  suitable   to   the 

nor  has   atmospheric   influence  over  lungs,  so  as  to  soothe  instead  of  irritate 

pulmonary  symptoms,   to  which  our  them :  —  a    fact   I  .  have    frequently 

present  subject   confines  us,  by  any  noticed.   In  this  case  the  expectoration 

means  been  neglected;    but  I  think  is  often  effected  with  perfect  ease  in 

the  power  it  exercises  in  the  produc-  the  morning,  and  its  colUaive  amount 

tion  and  maintenance  of  symptoms  is  is  always  fmtcA  leu  than  if  it  had  been 

oftentimes  far  more  consideraole  than  forced  up  all  the  night,  as  fast  as  it  was 

is  apparent  at  the  time.  secreted,  by  repeated  coughing.    Now 

I  now  proceed,  therefore,  to  attempt  this  state  of  distress  may  be"*  produced 

some  inquiry  into  the  power  which  the  at  once  by  substituting  an  untempered 

atmosphere  exercises  in  the  production  for  the  balmy  air.     Even  with  the  im- 

or  aggravation  of  some  of  the  more  perfect  modification  of  the  air  which  a 

general  symptoms.  bed-room  fire   produces,    nothing   is 

Cough.  No  one  can  overlook  the  more  common  tnan  to  find  the  sufifer- 
fact  that  this  symptom  is  much  in-  ing  of  invalids  to  commence  when  the 
fluenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  fire  goes  out  in  the  night;  shewing 
but  it  is  still  rather  considered  a  symp-  that  the  cause  of  the  immediate  dis- 
tom  belonging  to  several  aflfections  of  tress  is  the  state  of  the  air.  Yet  even 
the  lungs,  than  as  mainly  what  may  be  the  best  air,  ]^roduced  by  ordinary 
termed  an  atmospheric  symptom.  On  means,  is  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for 
the  one  hand  we  find  it  to  accompany  the  proper  atmospheric  treatment, 
in  general  all  diseases  of  the  lun^,  so  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  warmth 
that  it  cannot  rest  upon  any  peculiarity  only  which  is  wanted.  In  a  large  ma- 
in any  one  disease;  and  on  the  other  jontvofcases  the  air  ought  to  approach, 
hand,  we  observe  each  disease  in  its  by  the  addition  of  moisture,  more  near 
chronic  stage  occasionally  to  want  this  to  a  saturated  state ;  and  such  air  should 
symptom,  which  also  tends  to  the  con-  be  administered  as  uninterruptedly  as 
elusion  that  it  is  dependent,  in  part  at  the  w&rmth.  A  temporary  employment 
least,  upon  some  external  cause.  of  it,  even  at  the  gentle  warmtii  de- 

If  we  will  allow  our  attention  to  be  sirable,  to  be  followed  afterwards  by 

arrested  by  fiEimiliar  f^ts,  and  will  rea-  air  of  ordinary  dr3mess,  may  in  eflTect 

son  upon  them,  shall  we  hot  be  led  to  and  in  principle  be  compared  to  a  tem- 

the  conclusion,  that,  while  the  disease  porary  supply  of  warm,  to  be  followed 

is  a  remote  cause  of  cough,  by  render-  by  breathing  cold  air.    We  must  look 

ing  the  pulmonary  membrane  suscepti-  upon  air  of  a  warmth  and  humidity 

ble  of  irritation,  the  active  cause,  or  suited  to  the  case,  not  as  a  measure  of 

irritant,  is  at  all  times,  and  in  every  active  treatment,  the  effects  of  which 

case,  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  state  of  are  to  be  expected  after  the  employment 

the  air,  acting  either  on  the  skin  or  on  ceases,  but  as  simply  a  careful  warding 

the  lungs,  especially  upon  the  latter  P  off  of  the  grand  irritant  to  lungs  in  an 

To  this  fact  m  chronic  disease  there  excitable  state — an  atmosphere  of  an  un- 

are  very  few  exceptions.    It  often  hap-  suitable  temperament.    If  we  take  this 

pens  that  some  collected  secretions  ap-  view  of  the  point  before  us,  it  becomes 

pear  to  cause  the  cough,  for  when  they  obvious  that  the  protection  must  be 

are  expectorated  a  temporary  relief  is  unremitted, 

felt;  but  we   may  almost  invariably  .     But  in  this  case  of  nightly  coueh 

find  the  anxiety  to  expectorate  them  to  there  is  another  reason  why  all  the 

be  closely  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  power  of  th^  air,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is 

atmosphere,  and  indeed  their  secretion  not  manifested,  if  by  tempering  the 

also.    Do  we  not  find  themirritatin^  in  wkoU  air  of  the  room  we  think  our  at- 

proportion  as  they  grow  thick  by  drying  P  mospheric  treatment   completed,    and 

it  iscommon  for  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  conclude  that  in  any  subsequent  distress 

in  tbie  momins  to  brin^  up  a  solid  crusty  atmospheric  causes  cannot  be  concerned, 

sputum,  whicn  had  nried  during  the  In  this,  our  usual  course,  we  involve 

night  under  the  constant  action  of  the  the  whole  body  in  one  atmosphere.    If 

currents  of  respired  air.     In  such  a  it  be  elevated  to  the  point  which  would 

case,  the  sputum  is  rendered  irritating  be  perfectly  soothing  to  the  lun^  (so 

entirely  by  theair.  Collections  will  often  fax  as  warmth  is  concerned)  it  is  too 

remain  a  whole  night  in  the  chest,  likely  to  cause  oppression,  restlessness, 

causing  no  distress,  if  the  air  respired  and  fever.    Hence,  by  experience,  w« 
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for  the  irritable  lungs,  until  we  had  cough,   appears  in  chronic  affections 

ascertained  the  fact  that  a  more  sooth-  closely  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 

ing  air  could  not  be  commanded  for  air.    With  the  exception  of  cases  where 

them  ;  and  if  we  found  that  it  could,  it  is  the  result  of  extensive  disease  in 

it  should  surely  be  again  our  primary  the  lungs,  we  find  it  to  vary  so  greatly 

measure  to  administer  it  to  them,  our  with  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  that 

*  medicines  being  reserved  for  the  remo-  we  are  justified  in   maintaining   the 

val  of  any  distress  that  did  not  subside  expediency  of  endeavouring  tx)  mode- 

under  its  genial  influence.    Of  course  rate  it  by  measures  directed  against 

it  is  meant  that  all  active  treatment  irritating  properties  of  the  air.    These 

required  for  the  disease,  as  well  as  all  bein^  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 

other  regimen,  should  be  employed  ac-  cough,  the  remarks  under  that*  head 

cording  to  the  indications ;  but  it  is  at  are  applicable  to  dyspnoea.     In  addi- 

the  same  time  unquestionably  proper  tion  to  the  immediate  distress  produced 

to  ascertain  (if  we  can)  the  whole  ex-  by  oppressed  respiration,  we  have  to 

tent  of  the  atmospheric  influence  on  bear  m  mind,  that,  if  long  continued,  it 

the  symptoms,  and  remove,  as  we  would  cannot  fail  of  acting,  indirectly,  in  a 

a  foreign  body,  any  remaining  cause  of  very  pernicious  manner.     The  lungs 

irritation  in  it,  before  we  attempted  to  being    never    supphed    with    a   due 

ailnv  the  cough  by  other  means.  quantity  of  fresh  air,  an  unhealthy  con- 

If  even  in  cases  where  the  air  of  a  dition  of  the  blood  is  the  necessary 
room  is  tempered  by  a  fire,  a  still  fur-  result.  Since  the  gaseous  discharges 
ther  modification  of  that  supplied  to  from  the  lungs  must  bfe  limited  in  pro- 
the  lungs  is  indicated,  with  how  much  portion,  a  quantity  of  matter  must  ac* 
force  does  the  argument  apply  to  the  cumulate  in  the  blood,  which  ought  to 
numerous  cases  in  which  either  the  be  excreted  j  in  short,  a  sort  of  pulmo- 
fire  eoes  out  at  an  earlier  hour,  or  in  nary  constipation  is  established,  the 
which  no  means  at  all  are  employed  effects  of  which  will  not  appear  trifling 
for  tempering  the  air!  How  many  to  those  who  bear  in  mind  that  the 
persons  overlook  the  fact  that  the  state  luncs  are  the  grand  channel  for  the 
of  the  atmosphere  is  the  chief  cause  of  discharge  of  surplus  matter  from  the 
their  suffering  at  the  time,  and  often  of  body,  compared  with  which  even  the 
the  disease  itself,  by  its  repeated  influ-  alvine  discharge  is  small.  This  fact 
cnce,  and  treat  themselves  as  if  their  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  patholo« 
cough  depended  entirely  upon  some  gist.  It  even  struck  myself,  on  mv  re- 
internal  cause,  to  combat  which  the  sto-  turn  from  a  tropical  climate,  where, 
mach  was  the  proper  chamber  for  the  amidst  many  causes  of  bodily  distress, 
conflict !  And  how  strangely  do  they  the  respiration  is  in  general  very  free, 
neglect  to  consider  that  tney  cannot  Here,  inEngland,  most  pulmonary  in- 
thus  repeatedly  employ  it  as  the  arena  valids  seemed  to  be  constraining  their 
for  altercations  for^hich  its  delicate  lungs  to  make  shift  with  h^f  the 
firapery  was  not  intended,  without,  in  natural  quantity  of  air. 
time,  seriouslv  damaging  its  walls  and  3.  Pain. — That  the  state  of  the  air 
iioor,  and  witn  them  every  other  cham-  is  largely  concerned  as  a  cause  of  this 
ber  in  the  dwelling-house  of  life.  Yet,  symptom  is  a  familiar  fact,  though  not 
without  any  consideration,  two-edged  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  a  share 
weapons  are  often  daily  swallowed  in  in  producing  cough.  Nothing  is  more 
some  hidden  specific,  in  preference  to  pommon  in  chronic  disorders  than  for 
the  employment  of  measures  prescribed  pain  to  be  rarely  felt,  excepting  as  a 
or  devised  by  qualified  minds  !  consequence    of    inhaling    Keen    air. 

Thus  to  employ  specifics  for    sub-  When  much  disease  is  present,  the  pa- 

duing  the  irritability,  before  we  have  tholo^ist  discerns  a  .mechanical  cause 

removed  the  chief  exciting  cause  of  it,  for  pam  during  inspiration ;  but  in  the 

may  be  compared  to  the  act  of  a  native  ereat  majority  of  cases,  the  state  of 

surgeon  of  In^a,  whom  I  found  apply-  Uie  air  is  obviously  the  chief  cause  of 

inganlaisterof  opium  and  herbs  to  the  such  pain  as    is  felt  during   the.  in- 

foot  or  a  person  in  great  pain,  in  which  draught  of  air.    That  the  cause  is  more 

there  proved  to  be  a  very  large  thorn,  atmospheric  than  mechanical,  we  may 

causing  the  distress,  the  presence  of  conclude  from  the  fact,  that  the  point, 

which  he  had  overlooked.  or  degree  of  expansion,  when  the  pain 

2L  JDwK/mafl.— Difliculty  of  breathing  is  felt,  depends  much  upon  the  charac- 

is  anotiier  symptom  which,  next  to  ter  of  the  air  entering ;  for,  as  an  apart- 
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arc  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  medicines  or  by  counter-irritants,  that 
temperature  (commonly  about  60**)  is  we  may  be  satisfied  with  an  atmosphere 
(he  Lest  for  pulmonary  affections :  and  as  near  to  that  desirable  for  the  lungs 
as  a  night  cough  will  often  still  prove  as  one  that  envelops  the  whole  body 
distressing,  especially  in  the  recumbent  admits  of  being  maae ;  for  though  the 
posture  in  bed,  we  are  wont  to  view  it  injurious  effect  of  medicine  is  often 
purely  as  a  pulmonary  symptom,  in  far  less  than  the  continuance  of  dis*  * 
which  the  air  cannot  be  concerned ;  for  tress,   so  that  the  benefit,  upon  the 
we  have  found,  we  think,  by  abundant  whole,  is  great,  we  must  not  overlook 
trial,  the    best   atmosphere  for  such  the  fact  that,  viewed  apart  from  their 
cases,  and  even,  perhaps,  by  watchful  object,  medicines  repeatedly  taken  are 
attention,  for  the  particular  case.     If  it  injurious ;  and  as  they  decline  in  their 
be  then  purely  a  symptom  of  the  dis-  effect  by  use,  in  many  chronic  cases, 
ease,  we  conclude  that  it  must  be  treated  with  a  constantly  decreasing  effect,  we 
medicinally  ;  and  resting  satisfied  with  have    an    accumulating   injury   from 
our    atmospheric    management,    our  them,  until  disorder  of  the  stomach  is 
whole  attention  is  wont  to  be  directed  superadded  to  and  aggravating  that  of 
to  treatment  of  another  kind.       The  the  lungs.    That  was  surely  good  ad- 
diseases  and  states  of  the  system  in  vice  to  a  friend,  to  take  every  cp^n  of 
which  cough  is  a  troublesome  symp-  medicine  that  was  necessary,  out  not 
tom,  are  so  various,  and  even  in  the  one  grain  more, 
same  disease  the  shades  of  difference  so        If  the  fact  should  be  granted  that  in 
numerous,    that    the    sagacious    and  many  cases  (I   will  not  say  all),  after 
learned  physician  finds  in  the  discern*  the  usual  precautions  for  tempering  the 
ing  of  them  an  inviting  field  for  the  air  of  a  room  have  been  adopted,  at- 
exercise  of  his  skill ;  and  it  is  exercised  mospheric  influence  has  still  a  share  in 
by  such  men  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all  producing  the  cough,  before  medicine  is 
our  admiration.    Even  a  domestic  me*  given  to  relieve  this  symptom,  ought  not 
dicine  chest  will  be  made  to  yield  per-  our  efforts  to  be  directed  towards  the  re- 
fect relief  in  such  hands,  which,  when  moval  of  the  remainder  of  such  atmos- 
meddled  with  Jjy  the  owner,  had  only  pheric  influence  ?  Ought  we  not,  upon 
served  to  increase  the  symptoms,  and,  principles  strictly  medical,  to  consider 
perhaps,   to   aggravate    seriously  the  the  first  indication  to  be  tbe  employment 
o  cmpiaint.  of  all  the  resources  of  science  andart  for 

But  while  it  behoves  us  to  appreciate  rendering  the  air  administered  to  the 

to  the  fullest  professional  skill  exercised  lungs  as  soothingas  possible  to  them,  and 

in  a  proper  employment  of  medicinal  then  to  employ  drugs  to  perform  what- 

and  other  remedies,  the  position  is  not  ever  supplementary  work  remained  to 

at  all  altered,  that  until  we  have  sub-  complete  the  relief  ?  The  question  is  one 

mitted  the  lungs  to  a  different  atmo-  only  of  degree.  The  case  forms  part  of  a 

spheric  treatment  from  the  skin,  we  system,  at  one  end  of  which  would  be 

cannot  have  ascertained  the  extent  to  treating  a  pulmonic  patient  in  a  bam ; 

which  the  air  may  have  been  the  cause  where,  in  spite  of  the  weather,  it  would, 

of  the  cough  on  the  one  hand,  neither  no  doubt,  in  many  cases  be  possible  to 

can  we  know  on  the  other  the  amount  effect  a  cure  by  the  power  ofmedicine, 

of  relief  which  may  be  at  our  command,  but  the  treatment  would  have  to  be 

if  we  can  administer  to  the  organ  an  doubly  trying.    Here  the  causes  aggra- 

atmosphere  designed  for  it  alone,  so  as  vating  the'  symptoms  would  be  obvi- 

not  to   be  arrested   in   our  progress  ously  atmospheric,  but  they  would  not 

towards  its  attainment  by  the  oppres-  amount  to  the  whole  influence  of  the 

sion  it  would  occasion  if  the  whole  climate,  for  the  patient  would  have  to 

system  were  subiected  to  its  action,  lie  out  of  doors  to  be  subjected  to  ir  ; 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same^as  if  we  they  would  only  be  the  remaining  influ- 

had  never  been  able  to  arrive  at  the  ence  which  the  shelter  of  the  bam 

employment  of  fomentations  to  irritated  could  not  modify.    Since  we  would  not 

parts,  because   experience    had  esta-  rest  satisfied  with  the  atmosphere  of  a 

Wished  the  fact,  that  placing  the  whole  barn  as  sufficiently  artificiat  but  as  a 

body  in  a  hot  bath  was  injurious  in  primary  measure  would  bring  the  suf- 

Buch  cases  by  exciting  fever.  ferer  into  a  bed-room,  so  neither  should 

It   will  not    surely  be   ar^ed,    if  we  stop  here,  and  rest  contented  with 

the  cough  can  be  relieved  by  internal  this  atmosphere  as  sufficiently  artificial 
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for  the  irritable  lungs,  until  we  had  cough,  appears  in  chronic  affections 

ascertained  the  fact  that  a  more  sooth-  closely  dependent  on  the  state  of  the 

ing  air  could  not  be  commanded  for  air.    With  the  exception  of  cases  where 

Hiem ;  and  if  we  found  that  it  could,  it  is  the  result  of  extensive  disease  in 

it  should  surely  be  again  our  primary  the  lungs,  we  find  it  to  vary  so  greatly 

measure  to  administer  it  to  them,  our  with  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  that 

'  medicines  being  reserved  for  the  remo-  we  are  justified  in    maintaining    the 

val  of  any  distress  that  did  not  subside  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  mode* 

under  its  genial  influence.    Of  course  rate  it  by  measures  directed  against 

it  is  meant  that  all  active  treatment  irritating  properties  of  the  air.    These 

required  for  the  disease,  as  well  as  all  bein?  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 

other  regimen,  should  be  employed  ac*  cough,  the  remarks  under  that*  head 

cording  to  the  indications ;  but  it  is  at  are  applicable  to  dyspnoea.     In  addi- 

the  same  time  unquestionably  proper  tion  to  the  immediate  distress  produced 

to  ascertain  (if  we  can)  the  whole  ex-  by  oppressed  respiration,  we  have  to 

tent  of   the  atmospheric  influence  on  bear  m  mind,  that,  if  long  continued,  it 

thesyroptoms,  and  remove,  as  we  would  cannot  fail  of  acting,  indirectly,  in  a 

a  foreign  body,  any  remaining  cause  of  very  pernicious  manner.     The  lungs 

irritation  in  it,  before  we  attempted  to  being    never    supphed    with    a    due 

ailay  the  cough  by  other  means.  quantity  of  fresh  air,  an  unhealthy  con- 

If  even  in  cases  where  the  air  of  a  dition  of  the  blood  is  the  necessary 
room  is  tempered  by  a  fire,  a  still  fur-  result  Since  the  gaseous  discharges 
ther  modification  of  that  supplied  to  from  the  lungs  must  be  limited  in  pro- 
thc  lungs  is  indicated,  with  how  much  portion,  a  quantity  of  matter  must  ac-^ 
force  does  the  argument  apply  to  the  cumulate  in  the  blood,  which  ought  to 
numerous  cases  in  which  either  the  be  excreted ;  in  short,  a  sort  of  pulmo- 
fire  goes  out  at  an  earlier  hour,  or  in  nary  constipation  is  established,  the 
whicn  no  means  at  all  are  employed  eflTects  of  which  will  not  appear  tnfling 
for  tempering  the  air!  How  many  to  those  who  bear  in  mmd  that  the 
persons  overlook  the  fact  that  the  state  lungs  are  the  grand  channel  for  the 
of  the  atmosphere  is  the  chief  cause  of  discharge  of  surplus  matter  from  the 
their  suffiering  at  the  time,  and  often  of  body,  compared  with  which  even  the 
the  disease  itself,  by  its  repeated  influ-  alvine  discnarge  is  small.  This  fact 
cnce,  and  treat  themselves  as  if  their  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  patholo* 
cough  depended  entirely  upon  some  gist.  It  even  struck  myself,  on  mv  re- 
internal  cause,  to  combat  whicn  the  sto-  turn  from  a  tropical  climate,  wnere, 
mach  was  the  proper  chamber  for  the  amidst  many  causes  of  bodily  distress, 
conflict !  And  how  strangely  do  they  the  respiration  is  in  general  very  free, 
neglect  to  consider  that  tney  cannot  Here,  inEngland,  most  pulmonary  in- 
thus  repeatedly  employ  it  as  the  arena  valids  seemed  to  be  constraining  their 
for  altercations  for  which  its  delicate  lungs  to  make  shift  with  hmf  the 
drapery  was  not  intended,  without,  in  natural  quantity  of  air. 
time,  seriouslv  damaging  its  w^alls  and  3.  Pain. — That  the  state  of  the  air 
iloor,  and  with  them  every  other  cham-  is  largely  concerned  as  a  cause  of  this 
ber  in  the  dwelling-house  of  life.  Yet,  symptom  is  a  familiar  fact,  though  not 
without  any  consideration,  two-edged  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  a  share 
weapons  are  often  daily  swallowed  in  in  producing  cough.  Nothing  is  more 
some  hidden  specific,  in  preference  to  pommon  in  chronic  disorders  than  for 
the  employment  of  measures  prescribed  pain  to  be  rarely  felt,  excepting  as  a 
or  devised  by  qualified  minds !  consequence    of    inhaling    xeen    air. 

Thus  to  employ  specifics  for    sub-  When  much  disease  is  preseiit,  the  pa- 

duing  the  irritability,  before  we  have  tholo^st  discerns  a  .mechanical  cause 

removed  the  chief  exciting  cause  of  it,  for  pain  during  inspiration  j  but  in  the 

may  be  compared  to  the  act  of  a  native  great  majority  of  cases,  the  state  of 

surgeon  of  India,  whom  I  found  apply-  tne  air  is  obviously  the  chief  cause  of 

ing  a  plaister  of  opium  and  herbs  to  the  such  pain  as    is  felt  during   the .  in- 

foot  01  a  person  in  great  pain,  in  which  draugnt  of  air.    That  the  cause  is  more 

there  proved  to  be  a  very  large  thorn,  atmospheric  than  mechanical,  we  may 

causing  the  distress,  the  presence  of  conclude  from  the  fact,  that  the  point, 

which  ne  had  overlooked.  or  degree  of  expansion,  when  the  i)ain 

2.  Dvjr/wiafl.— Difficulty  of  breathing  is  felt,  depends  much  upon  the  charac- 

is  anoUier  symptom  which,   naxt  to  ter  of  the  air  entering ;  for,  as  an  apartr 
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ment  ctowb  warmer,  an  invalid  will  REMARKS 

often  breathe  more  and  more  deeply  om 

without  pain.    While  this  is  a  matter  CERTAIN  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE, 

of  common  observation,  it  will  not  do 

to  conclude  that  the  air  is  rendered  suf-  illustrated  by  cases. 

ficiently  suitable  when  all  pain  ceases,  g^  j^^^,  Charles  Hall,  M.D. 

for  upon  trial  we  shall  frequently  find  --^,^    .  ,^  „^.,  r«„,^  ^  Q„r.^«. 

.,     .  Ky _     V     v.:^v.   i«  .»a.».Ua«»i«»  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 

that  the  cough,   which  is  commonly  London,  &c.  &cr&c. 

still  present,  may  be  also  removed  by  ii#^av^i  #3«,.«-  \ 

an  atmosphere  of  a  much  more  refined  (^  '**  ^'*«''  GazetU.) 

temperament  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  

expression)  than  will  sufi^ce  for  causing  ni.— -/rt/t*  eanimueds  km  qf  iodine  and 

pam  to  cease.  aaiieine  in  certain  forma  of  it. 

The  feet  is  not  overlooked,  that  an  jjj  ^jj^  j^st  paper  we  examined  the 

in-draught  of  sharp  air  wiU  sometimes  anatomy  of  the  iris,  and  the  causes, 

cause  pain,without  exciting  any  cough;  gymptoms,  and  efiects  of  acute  iritis, 

yet  I  presume  it  is  correct  as  a  general  Although  I  have  insisted  on  the  neces- 

truth,  that  where  pain  arises  from  the  ^j^    ^f  bleeding  in  the  early  stages  of  it, 

state  of  the  air,  a  more  ungemal  air  is  ^^  student  must  remember  that  bleed- 

required  for  producing  it,  than  would  -      ^i^^^^  ^j^  ^ot  cure  the  disease,  and 

excite  cough  ;    and  the  reason  is  ob-  '^^\^  ^Yie%  solely  on  an  antiphlogistic 

vious.    Air,  if  removed  in  the  smallest  j^  ^f  treatment,  will  have  to  regret 

degree  from  that  balmy  state  which  ^^^  ^^  of  vision  in  many  of  the  cases 

would  produce    no    sensation  m    the  j^^         ^m  called  upon  to  attend.    The 

excitable  membrane,  may  cause  the  un-  gheet-anchor  of  the  surgeon  is  calomel ; 

easy  Uckhng  which  induces  coughing,  ^^^  ^^m  must  be  given  until  the  system 

but  It  mu8tl)e  of  much  rougher  quahty  j^  thoroughly  affected.     But  can  we 

m  order  to  irritate  the  membrane  to  ^j           ^g,  f^,y  ^^^3    ^^^^  p     ^o ; 

the  pwnt  exciting  pain.  constitutional  systems  often  point  out 

3.  Expectorattons.'--Wlaie  every  Bi^  ^^^   impropriety  of  using  it  at  first: 

fection  of  the  lungs  has  a  discharge  ^g  ^^^  ^f  ^^e  patient  must  be  care- 

"^!f  ?/..^^  ^J^T.^.®?if-    .  *^  f  fully  attended  to,  the  general  health  im- 

while  it  18  admitted  that  this  is  not  so  proved,  and  mercury  afterwards  given, 

much   an    atmosphenc    symptom   as  f  am,  of  course,  now  speaking  of  the 

cough,  even    a  casual   observer  may  chronic  rather  than  the  acute  forms  of 

soon  perceive  the  fact  that  the  state  of  ^j^^  disease.    When  we  cannot,  in  acute 

the  air  has  a  large  share  in  detennin-  j^tis,  for  reasons  already  steted,  give 

*%^'?.  ^u^  quantity  and  the  quahty  ^^j^^^^  internally,  the  blue  ointment, 

of  the  discharges  in  every  case.    Some  combined  with  opium,  must  be  rubbed 

invahds  may  flmost  tell  which  way  the  j^            „•  j^^  ^^  morning,  and  the 

Since  the  character  of  the  discharges  '  .. 
has  so  close  a  connexion  with  the  pro-  «•  ^^^-  •*??'"1'  K':  'J-  »"  «"•  *!'  * 
gress  of  the  disease,  we  have  in  this  fF' ^""u""^' ^.'  ^.^*^''"  ^'  ^''' 
svmptom  also  a  pi)und  for  anxiety,  ^'  ^  **"^"»  ^  ^«  wmendu>. 
tnat  so  long  as  their  undue  excitability  This  is  a  very  valuable  remedy,  and, 
continued,  the  lungs  should  never  be  next  to  mereury,  the  best  we  can  em- 
visited  by  any  but  a  genial  air.  Now  ploy.  In  ever^  case  I  am  called  upon 
there  is  no  feet  which  it  is  of  more  im-  to  attend,  I  ^ve  small  doses  of  the 
portance  to  dwell  upon,  or  which  is  above,  in  addition  to  the  calomel  and 
more  irrefragably  true  (however  little  opium,  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
attention  it  may  have   commanded),  success. 

than  that,  in  most  chronic  affections  of  The  cases  I  have  seen  (and  they 

the  lungs,  an  atmosphere,  if  it  be  well  certainly  amount  to  several  hundreds) 

suited  to  the  exterior  surface,  will  not  of  acute  iritis,  not  only  in  private  prac- 

prove  of  that  temperament  (t.  e.  ther-  tice  but  also  in  the  hospitals  of  London 

mometric  and  hygrometrie  condition),  and  Paris,  warrant  me  in  thus  strongly 

which  is  qualified  to  exercise  the  most  urging  the  employment  of  mercury  in 

genial  influence  possible  upon  the  pul-  the  treatment  of  this  disease.     Tf  used 

monary  membrane  while  in  an  irritable  properlv,  and  the  disease  taken  in  time, 

state.  1  amr  folly  persuaded,  nay,  even  cer- 
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tein,  that  in  by  far  the  gi^ater  number  Surgeons,  And  the  College  of  Physicians, 
ofcases  useful  vision  may  be  preserved  $  be  examined,  partly  in  the  wards  of 
and  therefore  the  mercurial  plan  being  an  hospital,  and  made  to  point  out  the 
certain,  ought  always  to  be  used.  The  nature  of  the  disease,  ita  cause,  symp- 
antiphlogistic  plan  is  uncertain,  and  toms,  probable  result,  and  the  treat- 
ought  never  to  be  altogether  depended  ment  necessary,  the  trade  of  the  grinder 
upon.  Bleeding  largely,  and  then  would  soon  cease,  his  wheel  emit  none 
rapidly  affecting  the  system  with  mer-  of  its  brilliant  sparks,  and  in  the  place 
cury,  18  a  plan  of  treatment  that  holds  of  men  crammed  for  the  occasion,  we 
outevery  prospect  of  success  in  favour-'  should  have  practitioners  who  would 
able  cases— I  mean  cases  in  which  we  be  alike  ornaments  to  the  profession 
see  the  disease  in  its  first  stage;  and  and  useful  to  the  public.  Much  as  I 
even  when  some  progress  has  been  have  written  for  the  Medical  Gazettk, 
made,  very  useful  vision  is  frequently  I  have  never  mentioned  medical  reform, 
obtained  by  steadily  going  on  in  the  being  satisfied  with  things  as  they  exist 
use  of  calomel  and  opium,  and  the  pre-  at  present;  at  the  same  time,  I  venture 
paration  of  iodine  already  mentioned,  to  throw  out  this  hint,  and  were  it 
Strongly  as  the  use  of  mercury  has  adopted,  think  fnuch  good  would  result 
been  insisted  upon,  some  caution  is,  from  it.  We  have  next  to  consider 
nevertheless,  required,  and  the  case 

must  be  carefully  watched,  if  the  de-  11.— CArotiic  Iritis. 

aired  end  is  to  be  accomplished.  If  In  speaking  of  chronic  iritis,  I  do 
the  disease  advances,  the  close  must  be  not  allude  to  that  disease  which  is 
increased;  if  checked,  and  the  system  sometimes  found  after  the  more  severe 
has  become  affected,  it  must  be  dimi-  symptoms  of  iritis  have  passed  away, 
nished.  The  abuse  of  good  remedial  In  addition  to  this,  a  form  of  the  com- 
Agents  has  brought  them  into  disuse,  plaint  is  now  and  then  present,  which, 
and  the  advocates  of  them  come  in  for  from  the  slowness  of  its  growth,  the 
no  small  share  of  censure,  through  the  mildness  of  its  symptoms,  and  the 
ignorance  of  those  who  misemploy  length  of  time  it  continues,  must  be 
tnem.  In  certain  injuries,  bleeding  is  termed  chronic  iritis.  It  will  be  well  to 
doutless  useful,  to  prevent,  or  if  present  distinguish  between  the  two  forms  of 
to  subdue,  inflammatory  action ;  but,  if  this  malady ;  all  the  train  of  symptoms 
carried  too  far,  the  powers  of  nature  already  pointed  out  are  much  less 
may  be  exhausted,  and  the  curative  acute,  nnd  far  more  slow  in  their  deve- 
process  altogether  prevented.  So,  in  lopment.  In  acute  iritis  the  disease 
the  exhibition  of  mercury  for  the  cure  may  be  fully  established  in  twelve  or 
of  iritis,  it  often  fails  to  afford  relief,  twenty-four  hours.  In  this  form  of  it' 
because  carried  too  far,  and  thus  begets,  as  many  hours  may  have  passed  away, 
or,  at  any  rate,  supports,  a  peculiar  and  no  process  made.  The  red  zone 
state  of  the  system,  under  which  it  is  of  vessels  is  far  less  marked,  and 
quite  impossible  a  healthy  local  action  appears  broken  in  many  places  (an 
can  exist.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces-  interrfipted  belt) ;  and  although  the 
sary  to  examine  the  condition  of  all  symptoms  described  as  pointing  out  an 
the  important  organs  of  the  body,  and  attack  of  acute  iritis  are  present,  they 
the  way  in  whicn  they  perform  their  are  far  less  marked,  and  the  power  of 
several  functions,  before  commencing  vision  is  less  impaired ;  but,  if  suffered 
a  course  of  mercury ;  and  the  form  of  to  run  its  course,  by  degrees  the  organ 
its  exhibition,  and  the  strength  of  the  will  become  imperfect ;  and  so  slowly, 
dose,  must  be  regulated  accordingly,  so  insidiously,  does  the  disease  creep  on. 
Here  I  feel  my  inability  to  give  plain  that  the  eye  may  be  all  but  lost  before 
directions  to  the  student ;  the  necessary  the  patient  has  discovered  it.  In  many 
information  cannot  be   given  in  the    cases  the  other  eye,  at  this  stage  of  the 

Sages  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  The  attack,  becomes  dim,  and  then  the 
isease  must  be  studied  at  the  bedside  patient  applies  to  his  medical  attend- 
of  the  patient,  in  the  wards  of  our  ant,  and  the  mischief  is  discovered, 
hospitals ;,  the  volume  of  nature  must  Little  pain  then  is  experienced ;  there 
be  read ;  its  pages  are  open  to  the  is  little  or  no  intolerance  of  light,  and 
humblest  inquirer,  and  amply  will  his  no  increase  of  lachrymation,  or,  if  it 
researches  be  repaid.  Could  the  can-  exists  at  all,  it  is  too  slight  to  arrest 
didate  for  the  diploma  of  the  College  of    attention. 

748.— XXX.  E 
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It  will  be  necessary  further  to  re-  destruction  of  the  pupil,  and  mnsC 
mark,  that  in  chronic  inflammation  of  consequently  be  attacked  by  the  same 
the  iris  (not  the  result  of  the  subsidence  remedies  as  acute  iritis.  It  will  not  be 
of  an  attack  of  a«ute  inflammation),  necessary  to  bleed  to  the  same  extent ; 
no  change  takes  place  in  the  colour  of  but  in  all  cases  where  the  patient  i» 
this  membrane.  I  have  seen  lymph  young,  and  the  pulse  sufliciently  full, 
deposited,  the  pupil  closed,  and  vision  I  prefer  bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the 
destroyed,  from  long-continued  and  application  of  leeches  in  the  first  in- 
repeated  attacks  of  inflammation  of  the  stance.  After  this,  mercury  in  some 
ins,  without  its  having  lost  either  its  form  or  other  must  be  given :  it  wiU 
colour  or  peculiar  polish.  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  give  it  in 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  same  doses  as  in  acute  iritis :  it  is 
some  patients  are  repeateofy  affected  much  better,  in  fact,  gradually  to  affect 
with  slight  attacks  of  iritis,  which,  in  the  system  with  doses  of  blue  pill, 
theend,either  altogether  destroy  vision,  combined  with  opium,  hydrarg.  c. 
or  seriously  injure  it,  by  rendering  the  creta,  and  Dover's  powder,  or  any  other 
transparent  structure  of  the  eye  opaque  form  of  mercury  that  may  be  found 
and  muddy.  In  these  eases  it  is  abso-  suitable  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  pa- 
lutely  necessary  at  once  to  subdue  the  tient's  constitution. 
attacK  of  inflammation ;  secondly,  to-  Some  will  not  beac  mercuiy  in  any 
ascertain,andifpos8ible  to  remove,  the  form -^others  are  so  feeble  tnat  it  is 
constitutional  derangement  on  which  impossible  to  administer  it;  but  we 
it  depends,  and  to  prevent  the  patient  have  a  powerful  remedy  in  turpentine, 
using  the  eye  in  any  way  that  may  which  we  shall  more  particularly  con- 
tend to  injure  vision  ;  and,  lastly,  by  sider  when  speaking  of  syphilitic  iritis, 
establishing  some  permanent  counter-  Mr.  TyrreU  well  remarks,  in  speaking 
irritation,  as  a  blister  behind  the  neck,  of  the  causes  of  chronic  iritis,  "  That 
or  a  seton,  to  preserve  the  eye  from  the  disease  sometimes  commences  in 
additional  attacks  of  inflammation.  It  this  form,  from  the  same  causes  as  pro- 
will  also  be  necessary  to  pay  parti-  duce  the  acute  stage ;  but  very  fre- 
cular  attention  to  prophylactic  mea-  quently  it  is  induced  by  reducing  the 
sures,  for  when  once  this  form  of  acute  disease  by  antiphlogistic  means, 
inflammation  has  set  in,  it  is  very  without  the  aid  qjf  mercury :  the  rednest^ 
liable  to  return  again.  It  is  a  sinfi^lar  and  pain  being  relieved,  and  the  vision 
fact,  nevertheless  one  that  is  well  au-  in  a  degree  improved,  the  patients  are 
thenticated,  that  this  disease  runs  in  considered  as  cured ;  whilst  this  insi- 
families.  Mr.  Middlemore  remarks, —  dious  but  destructive  stage  still  exists, 
**  I  am  acquainted  with  several  families,  and  ^oes  on  to  occasion  the  mischief^ 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  which  are  — which  I  have  described, 
blind  from  relapses  of  chronic  iritis :  Now  and  then  a  patient  is  brought 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters  in  one  to  me  in  whom  the  antiphlogistic  plan 
family  have  lost  all  useful  vision  from  of  treatment  has  been  carried  as  far  as 
relapses  of  this  disease,  and  the  eldest  possible,  and  yet  the  disease  has  still 
of  them  is  not  more  than  50  years  old."  ^ne  onwards,  and  the  ]M)wer  of  vision 

This  disease  must  be  looked  upon  as  is  all  but  lost.  I  have  seen  such  cases 
a  less  acute  form  of  iritis  (of  simple  many  times,  and  the  blanched  lips, 
acute  iritis),  but,  as  already  seen,  fre-  feeble  pulse,  pallid  countenance,  and 
qnently  leads  to  loss  of  vision.  I  have  cold  extremities,  clearly  proved  the 
at  this  moment  the  son  of  a  farmer  extent  to  which  depletion  had  been 
under  my  care  (Mr.Roberts,  of  Everton)  carried.  How  are  we  to  treat  a  patient 
who  has  repeatedly  suffered  from  at-  applying  for  relief  under  such  distress- 
tacks  of  chronic  iritis.  On  the  present  ing  circumstances  P  If  the  eyes  are 
occasion  the  disease  had  advanced  examined  the  irides  will  be  found  dull, 
slowl}[,  and  too  insidiously  to  create  the  pupils  small  and  lozenge-Khaped, 
uneasiness ;  a  month  passed  away  be-  and  nxed  from  adhesions  of  the  pupO- 
fore  any  one  examinea  it,  and,  when  I  lary  margins  to  the  anterior  capsiues 
saw  him,  it  had  made  considerable  pro-  of  the  lenses ;  the  zone  of  vessels  round 
gress.  Regarding  this  as  a  very  severe  the  cornea  will  be  distinct,  broad,  and 
case,  I  treated  it  accordingly,  and  with  of  a  dirty  dull-red  colour :  this  is  occa- 
the  best  results.  In  truth,  the  disease  sioncd  by  the  distension  of  the  scle- 
is  inflammation,  has  a  tendency  to  rotic  vessels  with  red  blood, 
produce  the  effusion  of  lymph  and  the        It  is  clear  we  cannot  give  mercury 
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here ;  and  yet  we  cannot  care  the  dig-  large,  it  will  be  better  to  remove  it, 
ease  without  it.  The  patient  will,  unless  of  a  composition  which  the 
perhaps,  complain  of  great  depression,  aqueous  fluid  can  oissolve. 
loss  of  strength  and  appetite,  tne  hands  The  treatment  of  this  form  of  iritis 
tremulous,  the  gait  feeole  and  unsteady :  will  not  difler  from  that  already  pointed 
night-sweats,  and  other  symptoms,  in-  out,  when  speaking  of  acute  irits.  In 
dicate  a  great  want  of  general  power,  addition  to  bleeding,  I  wish  strongly  to 
He  will  very  likely  experience,  also,  advise  the  use  of  calomel,  for  although 
8ome  pain  in  the  eye  and  over  the  eye-  it  does  not  entirely  destroy  the  inflam- 
brow.  This  may  be  removed,  by  rub-  matory  action  during  the  presence  of 
bing  in,  night  and  morning,  some  blue  the  extraneous  body,  nevertheless  the 
ointment,  combined  with  opium  and  judicious  employment  of  mercury  has 
belladonna.  Under  any  circumstances  the  power  of  considerably  retarding 
belladonna  must  be  rubbed  upon  the  the  mjurious  results  of  iritis.  The 
eyebrow  two  or  three  times  a  day.  treatment  of  this  form  of  iritis  may, 

Our  first  efforts  must  be  directed  to    perhaps,  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fdl- 
improve  the  state  of  the  system.    A    lowing  very  interesting  case  :— 

^nerous  diet  must  be  allowed,    the        Case  HI.— Mr.  W ,  of  Retford, 

bowels  kept  open  with  colocynth  and  applied  to  me  in  the  summer  of  the  past 
henbane,  and  some  mild  tonic  adminis-  year,  in  consequence  of  an4njuTV  he  nad 
tered.  I  generally  give  the  iodide  of  sustained  in  one  of  his  eyes.  He  stated 
iron,  or  the  pot.  iodid.  with  infusion  of  tliat  some  time  ago  he  nad  injured  his 
chirayta,  or  sulphate  of  quina  and  infu-  eye  with  a  small  and  very  sharp  piece 
sion  of  roses.  of  iron— that  he  had  taken  some  open- 

In  a  short  time,  the  general  health,  ing  medicine,  and  applied  a  blister  to 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  im-  the  forehead  over  the  suffering  mem- 
prove.  We  must  then  give,  in  addition  her.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  to  the 
to  this,  small  doses  of- mercury  with  veriest  tyro  the  folly  of  placing  a  blis- 
chalk,  and  they  must  be  gradually  in-  ter  in  such  a  situation  during  an  acute 
creased,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  attack  of  inflammation  of  any  of  the 
back  of  the  neck.  This  plan  of  treat-  textures  of  the  eye. 
ment  holds  out  the  most  reasonable  On  examination,  a  small  wound  of 
prospect  of  success  ;  but  it  is  to  be  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea  could 
feared  in  such  cases  complete  recovery  easily  be  discovered,  but  no  part  of  the 
in  the  majority  of  patients  is  not  to  be  foreign  body  remained :  four  or  five 
hoped  for.  days   had  passed  since  the  accident. 

After  an  attack  of  either  acute  or  He  complained  of  great  pain — could 
chronic  iritis,  should  the  eye  appear  hardly  look  at  the  light  for  a  moment ; 
weak,  particularly  if  there  remains  any  the  tears  flowed  continually  from  the 
degree  of  chronic  conjunctivitis,  the  eye  ;  the  whole  of  the  cornea  was 
superficial  vessels  being  in  an  enlarged  clouded  ;  the  iris,  as  well  as  I  could 
and  atonic  condition,  the  eye  may  be  see,  from  the  circumstances  already  al- 
bathed  with  vinum  opii  and  water,  or  a  luded  to,  contracted  and  discoloured ; 
weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  it  had  lost  its  peculiar  brightness,  and 
will  remove  the  "  weakness  of  the  eye"  appeared  dead  j  a  portion  of  the  pupil 
the  patient  complains  of,  and  restore  it  was  filled  with  an  opaque  deposit,  and 
to  its  normal  state,  hypopion  also  existed ;  the  red  zone  of 

.  vessels  and  other  distinctive  marks  of 

lll.^Irtiis  from  Wounds.  i^tis  were  present.     He  was  largely 

The  symptoms  and  results  of  iritis    bled ;  leeches  were  applied  afterwards, 

from  injury  are  the  same  as  in  the    and  the  system  rapidly  affected  with 

forms  already  considered,  with  the  ad-    calomel :  belladonna  to  the  eye-brow, 

dition  of  the  evidence  of  some  injury.       and  three  grains  of  potass,  iomd.  three 

It  will  be  necessary  to  remove,  if   times  a  &y.     Under  this  treatment 

possible,  the  foreign  body;  but  this  plan    the  case  gradually  improved,  and  the 

of  procedure  will  depend  in  a  great    poor  fellow  recovered  his   sight  per- 

measure  upon  its  size,  situation,  and    fectly :  the  only  thing  to  regret  was  a 

nature.    It  very  small  it  had  better  be    slight  opacity  caused  oy  the  wound  in 

allowed  to  remain,  unless  its  removal    the  cornea ;  but  this  was  not  sufliciently 

can  be  effected  very  easily,  as  it  will  in    large  to  interfere  very  materi^ly  with 

all  probability  become  encysted.     If    useful  vision. 
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lll.^ Specific  fomu  oflriiis.  the  cases  of  syphilis  reported  by  Dr, 

I  must  defer  for  the  present  a  very  i^^n   ThompsoD,    and   also    by   Mr. 

minute  examination  of  syphilitic  iritis,  Roae,  treated  without  mercury,  intis  is 

and  also  ofcases  in  which  inflammation  mentioned  u   a  not  very  unfrequent 

of  the  iris  comes  on  in  patients  labour-  secondary  affecUon,    I  have  heard  of 

ing  under  a  gouty  diathesis.    I  will,  cases  in  which  women  have  been  aU 

however,  venture  to  express  the  opinion  tacked  with  intis,  having  contracted 

that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  venereal  disease  from  theur  husbands, 

which  an   attack   of  syphiUtic  iritis  ?nd  through  dehcacy,  or  ignorance  of 

comes  on,  no  mercury  has  been  taken  ^^  ?at""^.  ^^1^  ^  °*®/i'*^?,^'.i?  ^^^^^ 

for  the  cure  of  the  pnmary  disease.    It  medical  attendant.     Mr.  Middlemore 

has  been  remarked  that,  in  addition  to  gjiojes  a  case  onginally  recorded  m  the 

pure  syphilitic  iritis,  there  is  another  Medico-Chirurgical Review, where mtin 

disease  which  very  closely  resembles  occurred  in  a  nurse  from  syphibtic  uU 

it,  and  which  has  been  termed  pseudo-  ceration  around  the  nipple,  produced 

syphilitic,    as  being  compounded   of  ^7  suckhng  a  child  whose  mother  had 

two  states  of  the  system  (as  regards  the  venereal  disease  pnor  to  its  birth, 

its  cause),  viz.,  the  syphilitic  and  the  ^^  this  nurse  had  taken  no  mercury  for 

mercurial.    Mr.  Travers  here  observes  ^^^  «>«  around  the  nipple.    This  wn- 

that,  although  "  iritis  is  frenuently  met  ter  also  quotes  another  case  exactly 

with  where  no  mercury  has  been  taken,  similar. 

it  is  seldom  or  never  seen  as  a  sequela  ,.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  noted  one  pecu- 

of  syphilis,  where  the  system  has  been  l»anty  ^^  syphihtic  intis,  viz.,  that  the 

brought  under  the  influence  of  mer-  inflammation  is  always  of  the  adhesive 

cury."    Mr.  Hewson,  who  has  devoted  ^^^nd,  for  "he  has  never  observed  it  to 

much  attention  to  an  examination  of  terminate  in  the  effusion  of  pus :"  and 

the  diseases  of  the  eye,  writes—"  iritis,  f^®  fact  was  proved  in  the  case  of  a 

the  result  of  syphilis,  is  rarely  observed  f^Yf  w'^o  had  inflammataon   of  the 

except  where  mercury  has  been  inef-  deeper-seated  tunic,  from  the  extension 

ficiently  or  inadequately  administered."  of  the  inflammatory  action,  which  on- 

Mr.    Middlemore    observes,  with    his  ginally  constituted  syphilitic  mtis,  and 

usual  force   and   accuracy,  "from  a  which  ended  m  the  bulging  of  the 

careful  review  of  all  the  cases  which  sclerotica,  which   appeared   distended 

have  fallen  under  my  observation,  it  ^'1^^  pus.     An  opening  wa^  made,  but 

appears  tome  that  iritis  occurs  much  none  was   discharged,  and  Mr.  Law- 

more  frequently  after  a  venereal  sore  has  'cnce  concluded  that  it  was  lymph,  and 

been    healed  without   mereury,   than  ''ot  pus. 

when  this  medicine  has  been  used  for  }^  ^^c  treatment  of  syphilitic  iritis  it 
its  cure,  and  also  that  it  occurs  with  will  be  advisable  to  bleed  generally,  or 
the  greatest  severity,  as  well  as  with  locally,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  greatest  frequency,  as  one  of  tfie  ^^^  patient,  and  afterwards  freely  to 
secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis,  when  evacuate  the  bowels.  By  the  former 
the  original  disease  (the  chancre)  has  P^an  the  circulation  will  be  lowered,  by 
been  allowed  to  heal  without  the  ad-  ^^^  l^^^cr  the  system  prepared  for  the 
ministration  of  hydrargyrus.  It  is  said  exhibition  of  mercury,  which  must  be 
that  inflammation  of  the  iris  may  occur  administered  in  such  doses  as  the  pe- 
as a  consequence  of  those  anomalous  culiar  nature  of  the  case  points  out. 
ulcerations  about  the  genitals,  which  M""-  H.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin,  has 
are  presumed  to  arise  independently  of  advised  in  certain  cases  the  adminia- 
venereal  affections ;  just  in  the  same  tration  of  turpentine  (that  is,  in  cases 
way  as  pure  syphilitic  iritis  results  where  mercury  cannot  be  given)  as  a 
from  genuine  chancre.  This  may  be  ▼slnable  substitute  for  calomel :  he  ad- 
the  case.  I  am  not  prepared  to  disprove  ^^^ses  it  to  be  administered  in  this  form, 
the  opinion ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  be*  {t  Olei  Terebinth.  Rect.  ^j. ;  Vkelliim 
lieve  it  to  be  correct."  nniua  ori,  tere  limnl.  et  adde  gnuUtim 
A  very  careful  examination  of  this  emulsionia  amygdalanim  |iy. ;  Sympi 
subject  has  fully  convinced  me  that  corticss  Aurantii  Jij- :  Spir.  LavandolK. 
iritis  comes  on  much  more  frequently  comporiti  317. ;  Olei  CiDoamomi  guttaa 
after  chancre  where  no  mereury  has  ^  ^®^  quatuor.  Misoe.  Sumat  coch- 
been  given,  and  also  that  it  is  much  ^^"»  **^  ^^^  *<"•  ^  *^®' 
more  severe.    If  the  reader  examines  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  bella- 
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donna  must  be  applied  to  the  eye-brow  of  quinine  is  followed  by  the  happiest 

as  in  the  other  forms  of  iritis,  and  blis-  effects.     As  the  constitution  improves 

ters  may  be  tried  in  its  more  chronic  under  its   influence,  vision  improves 

form ;  but  in  no  kind  of  inflammation  also,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ^ene- 

of  the  iris  are  they  productive  of  so  ral  health  of  the  patient  appears  simul- 

little  good,  taneous  with  the  improved  condition 

___  ^,      ^  .       w  JM                  ^  .    »  .  of  die  eye.    The  salicine  is  also  a  va- 

IV.  ScroJuUnki  Infiammatum  of  the  Iru.  juable   medicine,   and  may  be  given 

The  very  g^reat  difllculty  we  have  in  where  quinine  disagrees.  I  knew  a 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  eyes  of  children,  lady  sunerinff  from  a  disease  of  this 
frequently  causes  this  disease  to  be  nature  in  which  quinine  could  not  be 
overlooked,  and  considerable  progress  taken,  but  where  the  salicine  was  ad- 
is  often  made  before  its  true  nature  is  ministered  with  the  happiest  effects.  It 
sufliciently  ascertained.  Mr.  Lawrence  appears  that  it  does  not  possess  any 
remarks,  "  in  strumous  children  inflam-  alkaline  principle,-  similar  to  quina  or 
mation  commencing  in  the  external  cinchona,  and  is  entirely  inferior  to 
parts  of  the  e^e  ^  extends  to  the  iris.  them.  M.  Magendie  remarks, ''  it  is  a 
This  strumous  iritis  is  usually  attended  powerful  febrimge,  as  I  have  verified 
by  some  chanjze  in  the  structure  of  m  numerous  cases  of  intermittent  fe- 
the  cornea.  The  opaque  state  of  the  vers  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu.  I  have  fre- 
cornea  prevents  you  from  observing  the  quently  found  it  succeed  when  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  iris,  so  that  sulphate  of  quinia  has  failed,  and  vice 
the  very  existence    of   iritis    is    not  versA." 

known  until  it  has  gone  through  its  The  hydrochlorate  of  baryta  has  been 

course,  and  come  to  an  end.**  highly  spoken  of,  both  by  Mr.  Phillips, 

But  from  the  frequency  of  its  occur-  in  nis  Lectures  on  Surgery,  and  also  by 

rence  it  ought  always  to  be  suspected.  Dr.  Payan,  as  a  valuable  remedy  in 

and  the  most  careful  examination  made,  strumous  ophthalmia.    Lisfranc   also 

and  iritis  will,  in  the  great  majority  of  speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  excellent 

cases,  be  found  combined  with  inflam-  effects.    I  have  only  as  yet  tried  it  in 

mation  of  the  cornea,  and  also  of  the  one  or  two  cases,  and  cannot  therefore 

membrane  covering  the  aaueous  humour  speak  from  experience  of  the  advan- 

in  strumous  children,     its  effects  are  tages  attending  the  administration  of 

similar  to  ^ose  produced  by  the  other  it,  and  I  am  less  inclined  to  do  so  from 

k  inds  of  iritis,  and  may  lead  to  a  change  having  repeatedly  witnessed  the  advan- 

in  the  colour  of  the  iris,  to  contraction  tages  denved  from  the  remedies  above 

and  closure  of  the  pupil,  adhesion  of  mentioned,  more  especially  the  sulphate 

the  iris  to  the  surrounding  parts,  or  to  of  quinine, 

staphyloma.  The  local  remedies  are  the  same  as 

But  how  are  we  to  treat  such  cases  P  in  the  other  forms  of  iritis,  and  are 

Bleeding  and  mercury,  to  the  extent  only  useful  where  you  have  spasm  of 

already  advocated,  would  make  matters  the  lids :  opium  and  warm  water,  as 

worse.     In  the  early  stages,  in  a  mode-  hot  as  can  be  borae,  will  frequenly  af- 

rately  strong  child,  a  few  leeches  may  ford  relief,  and  give  great  comfort  to 

be  applied  to  the  lower  lid,  and  the  the  sufferer.    In  the  latter  stages  of  the 

bowels  must  be  freely  opened  with  a  disease  great  irritability  of  the  organ  is 

full  dose  of  calomel  and  rhubarb.     I  often    complained   of,  and    this   may 

think  the  best  form  of  administering  easily  be  removed  by  the  daily  use  of 

mercury  in  these  cases  is  in  the  form  the  vinum  opii,  alone,  or  combined  with 

of  the  blue  powder — three  grams  of  a  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver ; 

hvdr.  c.  creta,  Ave  of  sesquicarbonate  half  a  grain  to  an  ounce  of  water, 

of  soda,  and  two  of  Dover's  powder,  mav  In  speaking  of  syphilitic  iritis,  bhs- 

be  given  every  night  at  bed-time.    If  ters  were  considerea  of  little  use :  in 

we  give  calomel,  push  it  to  ptyalism,  this  form  (strumous)  of  inflammation  of 

and  still  go  on  witn  it,  under  the  idea  the  iris,  connter-imtation  must  always 

that  it  is  the  proper  remedy,  I  appre-  be  employed.    As  soon,  therefore,  as 

hend  the  patient's  constitution  will,  in  the  innammation  is  somewhat  checked 

nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  seriously  in-  by  the  application  of  leeches,  and  the 

jured,  and  vision  either  altogether  lost  administration  of  a   brisk  pureative, 

or  very  seriously  impaired.    In  such  blisters  should  be  applied  benina  each 

cases  the  exhibition  of  the  sulphate  ear,  or  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 


*^  ^Qf  pELmiUM  TREMENS  AND 

ft/il.  W'^'^  flMii/   disensea  of  the  eye.    The  subject  is  r 

^  ts  bett^'  *  1  or  ^'^^  exhausted,  and  I  hope   to    Ti.-^ 
*"  *^  - ,  ^'V  V ild  ifl  ^^^  '**mlrif.   ««  long  to  its  investigation, 

*^F^  ""S^f^f  JloSf-^  "l^J^ed.  if  ^^       Retford,  M«ch.  1S4«. 

i  ^  '^5  "S^  n^X       «,per  re.     

^  '"^'^  ^  .*''*%r«"*^L''JBdulged    DELIRIUM  TREMENS  AND    FRAC 

*ff:*'f^' ^J  ''*r  ^^^#  W  easy  of  TURE  OF  THE  SPINE. 

I*i ;r   *;^-  ar »»^ ',  N- 1^^^^^  sponged 

:.  . '"^"^.-^  '^^xlv m^ ^^  robbed  By  R.  White  Wrightbon,  Esq. 

^         >/  •    .V     J  ^,rer.  ,   everv  ^  medical  charge  of  the  left  wing  Srd  BattaL 

'    \y  *  \,'  '••'«       that  peculiar  (For  the  Medical  Gaxeiie. J 

.vJ^  :*'v  ^"^Z^  on  which  the  

*  '^  N^f'^"*''  I .  iti  dependent.  A  European  was  admitted  into  ho- 

^"^y ..     '^.^^tJv'"*^  ^,„ly  necessary  pital  on  the  24th  October,  1841,  with 

-'"1^  >^'^'!^r*'^*^  k*  that,  in  ^^  more  aelirium  tremens.    The  nervous  exciie- 

^^^r,    -.'*^'**.\.fti**'*.*,  iiie  it>om  must  be  ment  was  excessive;   the  tongue  dn 

H.  •**•'  -V  «^"-'*^*Keii  it  is  necessary  to  and  thickly  coated;  bowels  confineJ 


♦  ■ 


^  "^Vt.?:'^"  ^^^'"jiJan  should  belong  ex-  prescribed,  and  on  the  following  da} 

.^Vv  >fcv-^^'"  .  S^nce.  "6  was    much  better,    although    th: 

J^Jv-anI  i^'  »*^  'during  the  active  stage,  nervous   excitement    was    still   great 

*^v.*t  «.v«>f>^*»  ttention  must  be  paid  to  The  above  treatment  was  followed  till 

f»vc  **''*''***.''^L^ivident;  little  or  no  solid  the  27th,  when  all  the  symptoms  ap- 

i.^ovlH'tv*^^^*^^^^.  in  fact,  the  most  peared  alleviated;  and  after  an  opiate 

i^*^^,"^^'    jiet  of  our  hospitals  must  in  the  evening,  he  was  tranquil,  anJ 

^»<kI  f^'^'^'j ,  jjjij^  in  private  practice,  fell  asleep  about  9  p.m.    After  sleepin;^ 

^1  bedifKcwJ*  to  accomplish,  and,  if  an  hour,  he  suddenly  awoke  in  grea! 

*  It  Jucudeil  to,  will  render,  in  a  great  fright,  under  the  impression  that  fieni> 

**^Us.ttrv»  useless  the  best  possible  treat-  were  dragsdng  him  to  the  regions  be- 

!^^au     it  will  therefore  be  necessary  low,  rushea  past  the  orderly  in  attend - 

f^t  the  importance  of  attending  to  his  ance,    and    threw    himself   from  the 

ji^t  r^hould  beenforced,  in  the  strongest  veranda  of  the  third  story  of  the  hos- 

.H»&''^t»le  manner,  by  the  medical  at-  pital,  a  height  of  35  feet 

iciuluut,  aiul  if  told  that  the  restoration  On  examming  the  back,  it  was  founJ 

ti>  5»»i;i*t»  or  loss  of  vision,  will  entirely  curved  forwar£ ;    there  was   a  deep 

jo|H'ud  u\H>n  the  strictest  attention  to  indentation  over  the  third  lumbar  ver- 

lhc  orders  given,  few  will  be  so  foolish  tebra,  and  considerable  swelling  over 

2^  uot  to  obey  them;  if  they  do,  the  the  first  and  second.    The  lower  ex- 

^urg^H>i\  will  nave  the  satisfaction  of  tremities  were  in  a  semiflexed  position, 

^nawii^  that  he  has  done  his  duty,  sensible  to  the  touch,  and  he  couKl 

nud  the  patient  may  one  day  have  to  extend  the  legs  voluntarily.   The  pulse 

lament  most  bitterly  his  extreme  folly,  was  small  and  labouring — 75  ;    skin 

Of  course  every  case,  in  each  division  cold,  and  perspiring  freely :  flexion  aiul 

ol  iritis,  will  present  some  varieties  ;  extension  of  the  limbs,  or  the  slightest 

no  two  oases  are  exactly  alike ;  it  will  pressure  over  the  loins,  gave  him  tiie 

therefore  be  quite  impossible  for  me  most  intense  pain :  there  was  no  invo- 

fttlly  to  iM>int  them  out.    On  reading  luntary  escape  of  the  urine  or  fa^ccii. 

over  these  jmpers,   already  extended  Exlr.  opii.  gr.  iv.,  with  stimulants  of 

bevoiul  the  hmits  at  first  marked  out,  I  ammonia,  ether,  and  camphor,  were 

have    detected    many  omissions    that  prescribed,    with    some    brandy    and 

want  of  sjuice  renders  it  imix)8sible  now  water  at  intervals.    As  the  pulse  rose 

to  enter  upon ;  in  truth  they  are  onlv  leeches  were  applied.    A  12  p.m.,  the 

a  skeleton  map  for  the  student  to  fill  leeches  were  removed,  in  consequence 

upw  from  time  to  time,  from  an  cxteu-  of   the   pulse    not    improving :   great 

si^e  field  presented  for  his  research  by  tumefaction  now  supervened.    The  de- 
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liriom  was  quite  subdued,  and  he  on  in  spasms ;  felt  more  severely  along 
expressed  great  desire  to  be  attended  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh 
by  his  priest.  His  intellect  was  quite  and  knee.  He  was  bled  to  J^^^J*  > 
undisturbed.  twelve  leeches  were  applied  to  the  loins. 
26th,  6  A.M.  —  The  pulse  much  Ordered  3i.  pulv.  jalap,  co.,  and  to  con- 
stronger.;  the  body  warm;  the  belly  tinue  the  diaphoretic  medicine, 
full  and  tumid:  complains  of  great  At  6  p.m.  the  pulse  was  less  fre- 
pain  in  the  back  and  left  side.  The  quent — 90,  and  regular ;  skin  cool ; 
lower  extremities  continue  quite  sensi*  tongue  clean,  but  rather  dry  in  the 
ble  to  the  touch,  and  retain  the  power  centre ;  bowels  freely  relieved,  and  the 
of  flexion  and  extension.  The  urine  mine  drawn  off  contained  less  blood ; 
was  passed  in  the  bed,  but  he  could  no  pain  in  the  back,  but  numbness  and 
control  the  flow  wlben  so  disposed.  inability  to  move  the  left  leg.    At  bed- 

f,  01.  Ridni.  Siss.,  to  be  taken  imme-  ^^  ^^,,^^  ^-'^'  ^^y^^^^-^'  ^-  ^i' ' 

diatdy.     Ol.  Ricmi,  Jiss. ;  Ol.  Tere-  ^S*  ^P?"  F'  ?     *u          i        ^     r  *u 

binth:   5iT.;    MagDes.    Sulpb.,   5m;  Nov.  IsL-In  the  early  part  of  the 

Aq.  IbasT,  to  be  BMd  as  an  enema,  and  ^}!S^\^^^^  restless,  and  after  taking 

hot  fementatioDs  to  be  appUed  to  the  the  pills  he  became  worse,  and  a  degree 

belly.  of  low  muttenng  deunum  came  on. 

The  pulse  continued  good ;  skin  cool. 
At  noon»  he  again  became  exceedingly  At  5  a.m.  he  suddenly  became  insen- 
low,  requiring  stimulants.    The  bowels  sible ;  breathing  ouick  and  stertorous ; 
acted  soon  after  the  «nema.    The  urine  pulse  imperceptible ;  skin  cold ;  coun- 
vrsa  retained,  uid  on  separating  the  tenance  livid ;  urine  and  faeces  passed 
legs  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  involuntarily.     He  continued  in  this 
-catheter,  the  left  leg  was  seized  with  state,  and  died  at  half-past  seven, 
severe  spasmodlcpain  along  the  course  Sectio  eadaveriSf    twelve  hours  qfter 
-of  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  which  im*  death. — The  body  was  placed  in  a  supine 
mediately  subsided  on  bringing   the  position,  to  prevent  any  post-mortem 
legs  together.    The  urine  drawn  off  congestion  or  gravitation  of  blood  to- 
was  mixed  with  grumous  blood.  During  wards  the  spine;  and,  with  a  view  to 
the  afternoon,  the  lower  extremities  the  more  full  examination  of  the  extent 
were  quite  cold,  and  vitality  was  at  a  of  injury,  the  spine  was  first  examined, 
very  low  ebb,  requiring  the  continued  Back.  ^  On  removing  the   integu- 
4ise  of  stimulants.      At  10  p.m.  the  ments,  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated 
bowels  had  been  freely  moved,  and  a  blood  was  observed.    This  occupied  a 
considerable  quantity  of  urine  passed  diamond-shaped  space,  bounded  ante- 
with  the  assistance  of  the  catheter,  riorly  by  Uie  anterior  superior  spinous 
The  pulse  soft  and  resnilar ;  the  lower  process  of  the  ilium,  its  inferior  point 
extremities  not  so  cold ;  and  he  was  being  the  centre  of  the  sacrum,  vmilst 
disposed  to  sleep.  superiorly  it  reached  the  last  dorsal 
t0th. — ^Passed  a  ^fqod  night ;  bowels  vertebra,  extending  alon^  laterally  by 
rather  inactive;  urme  passed  volunta-  the  false  ribs.    The  weight  of  this  coa- 
rily,  but  he  was  unable  to  move  the  gulumwas^j.    Blood  was  extensively 
left  leg.    Sensation  in  both  remained  extravasatea  amongst  the  muscles  of 
perfect    He  could  now  lie  straight  in  the  back  generally, -even  to  the  neck, 
oed.    At  6  P.M.,  he  had  some  dilfaculty  but  especi^dly  under  the  tendons  of  the 
in  passinff  his  urine.    Thermometer  in  latissimus  dorsi  and  trapezius.     The 
axula.  IwP ;  in  the  ham,  96^.  spine  was  divided  at  the  last  dorsal 
dOtn.-^omplained  of  thirst:  tonfi^ue  vertebra,  and  the  lower  part,  with  the 
furred;  pulse  full  and  strong;  sain  sacrum  attached,  was  removed.    The 
hot:  he  was  freely  purged,  and  had  whole  spinal  canal  was  laid  open  above 
sidine  diaphoretic  medicine,  and  at  bed-  this  division.    The  cellular  membrane 
time  took   pil.  hvdr. ;    pulv.  antim.,  connecting  the  thcca  to  the  canal  was 
aa.  gr.  V. ;  calomel,  et  extr.  hyoscyami  of  a  vermilion  hue.    The  external  ap- 
aa.  gr.  iij.  pearance  of  the  theca  healthy.      On 
3i8t. — ^Passed  a  very  restless  night ;  oeing  slit  open  from  the  occiput  down- 
reaction  considerable ;  skin  hot ;  pulse  wanu,    its    superior    portion    had    a 
strong,  full,  and  somewhat  hard ;  pain  healthy  pearly  look  ;  but  this  was  lost 
in  the  bark  and  left  leg,  which  comes  on  approaching  the  lower  part,  where 
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the  membrane  was  of  a  redder  colour,    healthy,    perhaps   slightly   softened ; 
The  medulla  spinalis,  at  its  upper  part,    kidneys  of  an  uniform  red  colour ;  the 
was  firm  and  healthy,  but  softer  at  its    cortical  part  scarcely  to  be  distinguish- 
lower  portion,  and,  indeed,  was  quite    ed  from  the  other  substance;  the  peWis 
Eultaceous.     The  lumbar  portion  ex-    of  both  contained  effused  blood;  biad- 
ibited  a  more  injected  state  of  the    der  had  a    considerable    quantity  of 
loose  cellular  membrane  external  to  the    blood  effused  at  its  posterior  part,  be- 
theca,  and  clots  of  blood  surrounded    hind   the    peritoneum.      Its    mucous 
the  nerves  as  they  made  their  exit,    surface  was  of  a  light  rose  colour,  and 
The  serous  surface  of  the  theca  was    contained  about  ^iv.  of  bloody  urine. 
highly  vascular,  and  stained  of  a  deep        Chest — In  the  intercostal  spaces  on 
blood  hue.    The  nerves  seemed  mucn    both  sides  of  the  spine  there  was  a 
thinned   opposite    ^e   fractured  and    quantity  of  blood  effused,  and  some  old 
loose  portions  of  the  body  of  the  verte-    adhesions  were  observed  on  the  right 
bra,  wnich  must  have  compressed  them    side.    The  lower  lobes  were  much  con- 
on  any  change  of  position  of  the  pa-    gested  and  engorged, 
tient.    The  lx>dy  or  the  fourth  lumbar        Remarks. — The  universal    effusion 
vertebra  had  been  completely  crushed    from  the  serous  surface  of  the  brain 
to  pieces ;  a  large  scale  projected  an-    and  its  membranes,  and  the  shrunken 
tenorly,  and  must  have  been  detached    state  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  are  very 
but  for  its  connection  with  the  anterior    characteristic  of  delirium  tremens ;  and 
ligament.     The  spinous  process  was    as  it  appears  the  man  was  not  an  habi- 
fractured  through  its  whole    length,    tual  drunkard,  I  am  the  less  surprised 
and  the  interspinous  ligament  and  mus^    that  the  mischief  was  confined  to  serous 
cles  completely  disrupted.    The  arti-    effusion,  no  opacity  or  deposition  of 
cular   processes   were  on  both    sides    lymph  being  observed.  Notwithstand- 
fractured ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the    ing  the  extensive  injury,  there  was  no 
force  which  had  thus  smashed  every    appearance  of  anv  reparative  process 
thing  both  before  and  behind  this  ver-    having  commenced.    This  must  be  ac- 
tebra,  the  centre  portion  of  the  body    counted  for  by  the  low  state  of  vital 
was  in  its  place.  energy — the  result  of  continued  over- 

Head. —There  was  no  congestion  of   excitement, 
the  scalp ;  the  external  appearance  of       Had  there  been  effusion  of  lymph, 
the  dura  mater  was  healthv  :  consider-    any  formation  of  pus,  any  of  that  pre- 
able .  effusion  of   serum  between  the    paratoty  congestion  which  precedes  the 
arachnoid  and  pia  mater  gave  it  the    reparatory  process,  compression,  partial 
appearance  of  a  6/ifl«re<f«ttr/iic«.  There    and    consequently   destructive,    must 
was  no  opacity  or  thickening  observed,    have  taken  place ;  but  it  is  clear  none 
The  ventricles  contained  an  ordinary   such  did  occur,  except  mechanically 
quantity  of  serum,  but  had  a  soddened    and  temporarily,  the  effusion  on  the 
appearance,  and  the  effused  serum  had    brain  and  spinal  marrow  being  attri- 
probably  escaped  by  the  spine,  as  the    buted  solely  to  the  delirium.  The  cold- 
medulla  oblongata  was  much  shrunk,    ness  of  the  extremities  observed  on  the 
and  the  little  finger  could  be  easily    28th,  the  partial  loss  of  power  over  the 
passed  between  it  and  the  canal.    The    bladder,  and  the  entire  loss  of  motion 
substance  of  the  brain  somewhat  soft-    in  the  lejft  leg  on  the  29th,  are  satis- 
ened,  and  numerous  bloody  points  ap-    fiictorilyaccountedfor  by  the  dissection, 
peared  on  slicing  the  white  portion.    The  reaction  seemed  to  be  completely 
which  were  quickly  renewed  if  wiped    established  on  the  31st,  and   as   no 
off.    The  veins  generally  congested.        cerebral  excitement  had  been  noticed 
Abdomen. — Very  extensive  effusion    for    several    davs,    bleeding,    it    was 
of  blood  existed  under  the  peritoneum,    hoped,    might  have  been  Mneficial ; 
on  both  sides  of  tlie  spine ;  the  cap-    but,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been  better 
sule  of  Glisson    was   distended  with    omitted,  as  only  serous  effusion  had 
blood ;  two  considerable    patches    of   taken  place, 
extravasation  on  the  anterior  surface  of      if^^wshi.^  r^i^».-  «    ^  lu     ia  i 
the  liver ,  bloody  eff.wion  aiound  each       "^  ^'""I^^S'h^l£^^  "'"^' 
kidney ;  both  iliac  redons  distended 

with  blood,  parlicularlv  in  the  course  **— 

of  the  large  nerves  and  vessels ;  liver 
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CASE  OP  CAROTID  ANEURISM.  't  flaccid,  and  less  perceptible  to  the 

touch.    The  patient  did  not  complain 
of  any  inconvenience  from  the  exist- 

Tif  the  Editor  of  tke  Medieai  Gazetie.  ence  of  the  disease,  and  considered 

Sm^  himself  in  perfect  health. 

I  was  requested  in  January  last  to  assist  The  nature  of  the  tumor  beinj  gatis- 

Mr.  Christopher  Hunter,  of  Downham  factorily  determined,  Mr.  Hunter  pro- 

in  Norfolk,  in  the  application  of  a  U-  ceeded  to  apply  a  ligature  on  the  carotid 

gature  on  the  carotid  arteiy ;   and  I  artery,  between   the  tumor  and   the 

send  you  the  particulars  of  the  case  artena  innominata.    The  patient  was 

(should   you    think   them  worthy  of  placed  on  a  table,  lying  on  his  back, 

notice)  for  insertion  in  the  pages  of  with  a  pillow  under  the  shoulders,  and 

your  valuable  journal. — I  am,  sir,  the  head  inclined  rather  to   the  left 

Your  obedient  servant,  s^^^-    •^^  incision  of  three  inches  in 

Henrt  Chables  Johnson,  length  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the 

6  SaviUe  Row  inner  border  of  the  stemo-cleido-mas- 

'Marchaa,  184S.  toideus  muscle,  but  rather  nearer  the 

median  line  of  the  body  than  the  edge ' 

John  Chase,  eet  29,  residing  at  Lynn,  of  the  muscle  itself.  The  incision  ex- 
in  Norfolk,  a  stout,  short-necked,  mus-  tended  quite  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cular  man,  by  trade  a  fisherman,  dis-  tumor,  and  from  thence  downwards  to 
covered  about  ten  days  before  Christ-  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  The 
mast  last  a  small  swelling  on  the  right  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia,  being  di- 
side  of  the  neck,  immeaiately  below  vided,  several  small  veins  crossed  the 
the  anele  of  the  jaw.  The  swelling  direction  of  the  incision  ;  some  were 
gradually  increased  in  size  from  the  divided,  and  one  of  larger  size  than  the 
time  it  first  attracted  his  attention,  rest  was  drawn  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
He  had  very  frequently  been  engaged  wound,  and  the  dissection  then  con- 
in  pugilistic  encounters,  but  never  re-  tinned.. The heemorrhagewasbut slight, 
meml^red  having  received  a  blow  or  The  sternal  attachment  of  the  sterno- 
injury  which  might  in  anyway  account  cleido-mastoideus  was  separated  from 
for  the  existence  of  the  swelling.  Soon  the  bone,  and  a  director  placed  beneath 
after  Christmas  he  placed  himself  under  the  outer  margins  of  the  stemo-thyroid 
the  care  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  on  the  and  stemo-hyoid  muscles,  the  fibres  of 
22nd  of  January,  1842,  the  following  which  were  divided  in  a  trans v^se  di- 
was  his  condition.  There  was  genersd  rection.  The  nervus  descendens  now 
enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the  did  not  appear  in  the  dissection,  being 
neck,  extending  from  the  angle  of  the  distributed  to  the  muscles  above  the 
jaw  towards  the  clavicle.  No  one  por-  point  of  their  division  by  the  knife, 
tion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  neck  The  sheath  of  the  vessels  was  thus  fully 
was  more  prominent  than  another,  but  exposed  ;  and  by  means  of  a  scalpel 
by  carefully  watching  the  part  a  dis-  and  forceps  the  artery  was  partially 
tinct  pulsation  could  be  perceived.  On  denuded,  but  separated  as  little  as  pos- 
examination  by  the  hand,  a  tumor,  of  sible  from  the  surrounding  parts.  A 
the  size  of  a  small  egg,  could  easily  be  curved  steel  aneurism  needle,  armed 
detected,  situated  at  about  the  level  of  with  a  ligature,  was  introduced  beneath 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  extending  the  vessel,; from  without  inwards.  The 
inferiorly  to  within  an  inch  and  a  half  ligature  when  raised  completely  com- 
of  the  clavicle.  The  stemo-cleido-  manded  the  pulsation  in  the  tumor.  It 
mastoideus  muscle  was  stretched  over  was  firmlv  tied,  one  end  being  divided 
it,  and  appeared  to  flatten  its  surface,  close  to  tne  knot,  the  other  remaining 
Pulsation  m  the  tumor,  when  examined  in  the  wound.  A  small  strip  of  lint 
from  before  or  laterally,  was  very  dis-  was  placed  in  contact  with  the  ligature, 
tinct,  and  pressure  sensibly  diminished  so  as  to  allow  a  free  exit  for  the  escape 
its  volume.  On  withdrawing  the  pressure  of  matter,  and  some  adhesive  straps 
the  tumor  assumed  its  former  dimen-  were  employed  to  keep  the  edges  of  the 
sions.  Any  interruption  to  the  flow  of  wound  in  contact  The  artery  at  the 
blood  through  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  point  at  which  the  ligature  was  applied 
artery  below  the  tumor,  suspended  the  was  perfectly  healthy.  There  was  no 
pulsation  in  the  tumor  itself,  rendering  difficulty  with  regaitl  to  the  internal 
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i*?f  ®  Ween  the  arteria  innominata     ^"^  ' 

and  the  hgature  could  not  have  been  Cask  of 

tte  wound ,  not  much  more  than  to  wS     ^^^'^  AFTBRTHE  EXTRACTION 
the  ^essincs.      Complauis  of  uneasy  ^P  A  TOOTH. 

KW  S  Slts^fttT'  "^            °^  H  X).^»POK..  M.R.C.S. 
be  felt  in  the  tuiSr   *     P^"""  ^        tftr  /*e  .c«hI«.  ift*^  «„«/.  l 
•  ni^"~®'*^'  *'"'  ^*^^  ^"™'«  *«  

PuUe74.-Tongue  moist.    Still  com  £df'™.1'^' ^*^«''™*0'J842,aboat 

plain,  of  thesen^tion  about  the^:  ^  o§"l**J«°' /*  Mr,  Ph^,  w 

gMtnum  and  region  of  the  hkit    ^  Sd^au^^.w'^*'''  «^^onC 

«. Jln*^  •  """  J?*'^  *«»•  *>*  «»^  toast,  molarffi^f  J^*,  ^  *«•"  e««ct  a 

ilOxymel   Scilte  |j.  ,    Sympi   P.p.ver     ''<»nn^  h^onhi^^^^'"  ^  *»« 
To  U.  ..«.  .a  d^  to«t.  ^»  r'tS^^'SJn^W^ 


epjgasi 
clean 
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itrong  solution  of  alam  conBtanUy  in  when   carefully   watching   him,  and 

his  mouth.     At  ten  o'clock  it  appa-  thinking    I  would   apply  the  actual 

rently    ceased,    the    solution   coming  cauterj,  he  suddenly  became  very  sick 

away  from  his  mouth   colourless.    I  and  famt,  and  broiurnt  up  a  considerable 

then  left  him.  (]^uantity  of  clotted  blood,  from  which 

Feb.  28. — Visited  him  again  this  mom-  time  the  hsBmorrhaffe  ceased,  and  did 

ing  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  not  again  return,  leaving   him  very 

and  was  informed  that  the  bleeding  weak  and  low,  having  lost  between 

returned  shortly  after  I  left,  and  his  nine  and  ten  pints  of  blood  as  nearly  as 

father  then  tried  a  remedy  of  his  own,  I  could  judge.    Mr.  Thomson  arrived 

by  filling  the  cavity  with  resin  very  at  half-past  eleven.    The  hsmorrhafi^e 

finely  powdered,  and  pressing  it  down  had  ceased  for  three  hours,  so  that  the 

with  lint;  it  then  ceased  for  two  hours  patient  was  not  disturbed, 

and  a  half,  when,  in  the  act  of  coughing,  I  forward  this  case  to  shew  the  difii- 

it  came  on  as  bad  as  ever,  and  continued  culty  that  sometimes  arises  in  checkinc^ 

till  morning.    On  examining  the  ca-  heemorrhage  firom  a  dental  cavity,  and 

vity,  I  found  large  clots  almost  as  solid  if  it  had  continued,  as  a  last  resource, 

as  Uver  formed  round  the  plug,  and  I  know  of  no  other  remedy  than  tying 

nearly  filling  the  mouth,  and  was  sur-  the  carotid  artery,  which  was  once  per- 

prised  that  such  firm  coagula  did  not  formed  in  a  similar  case  by  Sir  B. 

check  the  hemorrhage  :  the  blood  still  Brodie,  but  did  not  succeed :  but  per- 

flowed  firom  his  mouth.    I  again  re^  haps  some  of  your  correspondents  may 

moved  the  plug  and  coagula,  and  ^ink-  inform  me  of  some  remedy  that  might 

ing  that  burnt  alum  deprived  of  its  prove  more  effectual  than  any  I  have 

water  of  crystallization  might  have  a  used  in  this  case. 

better  effect,  I  tried  it,  but  without 

much    apparent   benefit.     At  twelve  FACTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  ON 

o'clock  no  chang^  for  the  better.    I  now  MEDICAL  SUBJECTS, 
passed  a  stick  of  caustic  finely  pointed 

to  the  bottom  of  the  socket,  and  against  (For  the  London  Medical  Oaittte.) 

the  sides,  and  plugged  it  as  before.  

Saw  him  again  at  three  o'clock  :  pro-  We  have  room  for  a  few  more  extracts 

fuse  hfemorrhage  still  going  on,  which  from  this  volume,  which  may  not  be  in 

now  became  alarming,  and  his  friends  the  hands  of  all  our  readers.    The  first 

anxious  from   the   large  quantity   of  is  of  a  better  quality  than  the  desultory 

blood  he  had  lost,  which  could  not  be  passaees  we  have  llefore  selected.    The 

less  than  seven  pints.    At  six  o'clock  secona  is  in  the  author's  usual  vein,— - 

I  tried  a  new  preparation,  which  Mr.  a  case, — which  we  dare  say  is  meant  to 

Hill,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  recommends  in  convey  a  great  deal,  but  unluckily  the 

his  work   on  Cupping  as  very  efieo-  only  thing  it  clearly  displays  is  the 

tual  in  stopping  nsemorrhagei    called  cloven  foot  of  professional  neresy.  Oh! 

licopodium,  or  devil's  puff;  out  it  had  if  those  who  favour  medical  innovations 

no  efiect  in  this  case.    Half-past  seven,  could  see  themselves  reflected  in  the 

blood  still  flowing,  though  the  pulse  form  and  colours  in  which  steady  ortho- 

had  not  given  way  a  great  deal :  coun-  dox  practitioners  see  them,  how  would 

tcnance  anxious,   and  complained  of  they  shrink  from  their  mirror'd  horns 

lassitude  and  debiUty.    The  case  now  and  tail,  and  sable  complexion !  how 

became  very  serious,  and  I  felt  con-  quickly  would   they   repudiate   their 

vinced  in  my  own  mind  that  unless  errors !  And  indeed  we  are  happy  to 

we  could  check  the  hiemorrhage,  in  a  say  thev  are  in  truth  constanUy  doing  so. 

few  hours  it  would  prove  fatal,  and    Thus  the  late  Sir ,  who  was 

suggested  to  his  father  the  propriety  much  indebted  to  Dr.  S.,  the  colleague 

of  having  another  opinion,  wnich  was  of  the  late  Dr.  Harrison,  for  attendance 

immediately  complied  with,  and  a  car-  in  his  family,  told  Dr.  S.  that  he  was 

riage  was  sent  to  town  to  fetch  Mr.  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  step, 

Thomson,  of  Grosvenor  Street,  suigeon  but  he  was  obhged  to  declare  to  him, 

dentist,  being  informed  he  had  once  that   for   the   mture    they   must   be 

checked  heemorrha^  of  some  hours'  strangers,  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 

standing  in    a   similar  case.     Eight  vate :  however,  he  added,  to  soften  the 

o'clock,    thirty-four  hours    from   the  blow,  that  he  would  occasionally  look 

commencement    of  the  heemorrhage,  in  upon  him.    Thus,  most  properly, 
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did  Sir give  up  his  deliberate  and  crush  others  who  advocate  themy 

opinions  and  his  friend,  avowedly  on  partly  for  the  same  reason,  partly  as 
representations  made  to  him  by  his  experience  shews  this  to  be  the  con- 
own  colleagues,  as  to  the  odiousness  of  dition  under  which  knowledge  has 
the  system  he  had  temporarily  favoured,  always  advanced. 

In  like  manner  Dr. expressed  to 

the  same  party,  who  was  attending  a  Of  amputaiian  of  the  5rttifl.— This 
child  of  his,  the  pain  which  he  con-  operation  is  now  much  less  frequently 
tinually  suffered  from  the  remarks  of  resorted  to  thiui  formerly.  The  grounds 
his  profession  on  the  subject,  and  upon  which  it  is  to  be  recommended 
finally  turned  him  off.  The  late  Sir  have  shifted  in  the  advance  of  know- 
Astley  Cooper  again,  probably  the  ablest  led^e,  and  the  opinions  of  the  pro- 
surgeon,  t^e  him  all  in  all,  the  world  fession  have  not  yet  had  time  to  settle 
has  bred,  but  not  less  able  as  a  shrewd  on  their  new  foundations.  Perhaps 
judge  of  the  world,  was  told  by  Dr.  the  followdng  observations,  by  one  who 

,  a  living  London  physician,  emi-  has  had  fair  opportunities  of  studying 

nent  for  his  general  talent  and  scientific  the  subject,  may  on  this  account  prove 

character,  as    well    as    for    his    pro-  of  present  use. 

fessional  knowledge  and  judgment,  that  Towards  thirty  years  ago  I  was 
having  been  sent  for  into  Kent,  to  see  taught  to  look  at  this  operation  ex- 
a  patient,  the  apothecary  begs^ed  the  clusively  in  reference  to  cancer,  and  to 
doctor  would  look  at  another,  the  sub-  consider  cases  of  cancer  of  the  breast 
ject  of  some  nervous  disorder,  who,  as  referable  to  two  classes,  one  in  which 
among  various  odd  symptoms,  could  the  disease  might  be  removed  by  an 
only  discern  things  propeny  when  held  operation  with  a  tolerable  chance  of 
to  her  upside  down ;  and  the  doctor  ac-  its  not  reappearing ;  the  other  in  which, 
cordingly  saw  her  read  inverted  books :  either  from  the  advanced  ^tage  of  the 
"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Sir  Astley,  "  that  cancer,  it  was  too  late,  or  from  the 
is  very  curious,  but  you  know  you  disease  co -existing  in  other  parts,  it 
must  not  tell  iL"  Here  are  useful  was  impossible,  to  contemplate  its  ex- 
lessons!  We  know  captious  people  say,  tirpation.  So  a  small  scirrhous  lump 
"  how  is  knowledge  to  be  improved,  if  in  the  breast,  with  no  enlargement  of 
we  are  to  suppress  every  thine  new  ?"  the  axillary  glands,  was  a  proper  case 
To  this  we  mi^ht  rephr  bolcUy,  what  to  operate  on ;  and  a  very  large  tumor, 
occasion,  pray,  is  there  lot  the  improve-  or  the  tumor  being  ulcerat^,  or  the 
•ment  of  knowledge  P  would  you  excel  lymphatic  glands  being  affected  to  an 
all  that  has  been  ?  would  you  be  felicior  extent  not  admitting  their  simultaneous 
Augusto,  melior  TrajanoP  a  more  removal — ^these  were  conditions  that 
prosperous  surgeon  than  Cooper,  a  contravened  the  operation.  The  breast 
oetter  physician  than  BaillieP  And  was  to  be  removed  only  when  the 
pray  what  did  Harvey  set  by  discover-  whole  extent  of  the  existing  disease 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood  P  why,  could  be  certainly  removed  with  it. 
he  lost  his  practice :  or  what  did  And  the  aim  of  the  operation  was  per- 
Galileo  do,  when  he  found  that  proving  manently  to  eradicate  the  cancer,  and 
the  Copernican  theory  true,  throatened  the  disposition  to  cancer.  It  was,  in- 
to bring  him  to  the  stake  P  Most  pro-  deed,  well  known  that  the  disease 
perly,  he  gave  up  the  discovery,  and  would  often  reappear,  when  all  the 
allowed  the  earth  to  remain  theoretically  circumstances  favourable  to  the  opera- 
stationary.  And  pray  did  this  prevent  tion  had  been  present ;  but  it  was  con- 
the  truth,  which  he  abandoned,  be-  fidently  believed  that  a  mat  many 
coming  established  P  Quite  the  reverse :  patients  on  the  other  hand  were  per- 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  truth  itself  to  manently  cured  by  the  operation, 
suppress  it:  like  the  chamomile,  the  The  fatter  opinion  was  erroneous, 
more  it  is  trodden  on,  the  faster  it  and  sprung  from  the  imperfect  diagnosis 
grows,  or  of  cancer  of  the  breast,  which  these 
*'  Dnria  at  ilex  toiua  bipennilraa,  obtained.     Many  tumors  of  the  breast 

DudJ^Z'A'ue^eJfe."  '"^  :!!!!  '^f^^^^  ^  ^  f  i^rhous  which 

»^  .    XI.     V        .T^               *  ^^^  ^^   another   nature,    and   these 

It  IS  therefore  nght  not  to  foster  or  swelled  the  list  of  cases  represented  as 

promulgate  new  truths  for  our  interests  permanently  cured  by  the  operation, 

sake;  and  most  important  to  repress  Now  that  scirrhus  is  positively  iden- 
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tifiable,  and  need  not  be  confounded  case  may  prove  the  fortunate  one,  in 

with  any  other  disease,  experience  tells  which  the  oisease  is  slow  in  reappear- 

us  that  the  complaint  recurs  in  ninet]^-  in^. 

nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred ;  that  it  Nor  should  I  be  deterred  from  re  - 

commonly  reappears   in  from  half  a  commending  this  course,  by  the  fact  of 

year  to  two  years  after  the  operation  ;  the  tumor  having  begun  to  ulcerate ; 

that  occasionally,  but  most  rarely,  its  the  other  favourable  conditions  being 

reappearance  is    put   off  for    several  present.    Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if 

years ;  and  that  in  several  cases,  when  the  scirrhous  tumor  did  but  occupy  a 

let  alone,  the  disease  is  very  slow  in  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  full  voluminous 

its  progress,  and  till  the  last  mild  in  breast,  would  I  amputate  the  whole  of 

its  symptoms.  the  breast,  but  take  away  the  portion 

Under  these  circumstances,  some  sur-  only  including  the  manifest  disease. 

geons-hesitate  to  recommend  the  opera-  Bom  operations  I  have  performed,  and 

tion  in  any  case  of  scirrhus ;  as  there  is  have  been  satisfied  with  the  result. 

a  moral  certainty  the  disease  will  come  Of  the  arguments  advanced  above 

back;  aereat  probability  that  it  will  for  amputation  of  the  breast  in    the 

come  back  very  shortly;  and  no  evidence,  class  of  cases  specified,  there  is  but 

as  it  is  assumed,  that  the  operation  has  one  towards  which  the  experience  of 

the  power  of  at  all  prolonging  the  everysurgeon  will  not  furnish  him  with 

patient's  life.  instances ;  and  that  is  the  contempla- 

My  own  opinions  do  not  go  so  far  as  tion  of  a  second  operation.    The  follow- 

this.    There  are  many  cases  in  which  I  ing  cases  are  given  to  exemplify  the 

think  the  removal  of  a  diseased  breast  occasional  utility  of  this  practice,  and 

the    most  judicious   practice.     What  they  are  not  the  only  favourable  ex- 

these  are  I  will  endeavour  to  specify,  amples  I  have  met  with. 

They  areof  two  kinds — certain  scirrhous  In  March  1835,  with  the  assistance 

tumors,  and  certain  other  tumors  of  of  Mr.  Sutherland,  of  Caroline  Street, 

different  character.  Bedford  Square,   I  removed  a  lady's 

1.  Suppose  a  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  breast   for   scirrhus.      She   was    un- 

the  tumor  unadherent  to  the  pectoral  married,  aged  about  50,  thin  and  spare 

muscle,  the  axillary  glands  slightly  if  in    habit :    the  entire  gland  was  in- 

at  all  affected,  occurring  in  a  patient  durated.   It  formed  a  small  tumor  only. 

whose  general  appearance  and  whose  The  integuments  were  very  lax,  the 

bodily  feelings  argue  strength  of  con-  tumor  unadherent.     In  July  1836,   I 

stitution,  in  whom  there  is  po  suspicion  again  saw  this  lady ;  there  was  a  firm, 

of  the   disease   having  yet    attacked  elastic,    cartilage-like    tumor,    of    an 

other  organs,  while  in  the  breast  it  is  oblong  form,  not  so  large  as  the  original 

now  be^nning  to  advance,  the  tumor  tumor,  involving  part  of  the  cicatrix. 

being  painful  and  sensibly  enlarging;  This  I  removed  by  a  second  operation. 

in  such  a  case   I  think  the  patient  Mr.  Sutherland,  two  months  ago,  assured 

would  decide  wisely  in  submitting  to  me  that  this  lady  had  remained  per- 

the  operation.  fectly  well  since.  (March,  1842.) 

Because,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  In  May  1835,  Mr.  Stanley  removed 

the  pain  to  be  expected,  in  its  natural  the  right  breast  of  Mrs.  N.    She  wiis 

progress,  is  extremely  severe.    Because,  67  years  of  age,  had  borne  six  children, 

the  breast  being  removed,    the   sub-  and  had  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 

sequent  outward  spread  of  the  disease  ^  tumor  of  the  breast  for  three  years, 

might   be    confined    to    the   axillajy  The  wound  had  healed  favourably,  and 

fflands,  where  it  is  much  less  painful,  there  was  no  tightness  of,  or  traction 

Because,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis-  on,  the  cicatrix :  she  was  a  person  of  a 

position  to  scirrhous  growth  might  for  full  habit,  strong,  and  unbroken  by 

a  long  time  be  rife  about  the  breast  years.    In  six   months  a  new  lump 

alone:  and  show  iteelf   only  in    the  formed,  extending  to  the  upper  part  of 

return    of    one    or   two    tumors     in  the  cicatrix;   towards  the  summer  of 

the  same  pectoral  region,  which  might  1836  it  had  acquired  the  size  of  a  small 

be  again  removed.    Because  in  either  orange,  when  she  consulted  me,  and  I 

casethere  would  be  one,  in  the  latter  removed  it.    It  proved  a  circunwcnbed 

case  two  periods  of  indefinite  duration  tumor  of  the  more  succulent  and  softer 

of  restored  health  and  hope.    Because  form  of   scirrhus;  in  xny  experience 

it  is  always  possible  that  any  single  Oiat  of  rapidcst  growth.  This  patient  1 
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saw  during  the  present  winter,   and  uneasiiMss,  in  the  left  breast.    During 

have  several  times  before    seen    her  the  last  few  months  it  had  increased 

since  the  second  operation;  once  or  rapidly,  and  had   become  extremely 

twice  there  were  threatenings,  fulness  painful .     The  breast  was  very  large; 

and  uneasiness  about  the  neighbour-  upon  the  inner  aspect  it  had  a  healthy 

hood  of  the  cicatrix ; — which  dispersed  appearance ;  in  front  and  without  se- 

on  applying  leeches.    Now,  and  now  veral  lar^e  veins  showed  themselves 

only,  ute  disease  is  certainly  reappear-  through  tne  integuments,  and  the  gland 

ing  in  the  other  breast.    It  is  probable  of  the  breast  felt  much  enlarged,  firm, 

that,  in  these  two  cases,  certain  in  the  elastic,  and  as  if  it  contained  fluid  at 

last,  much  suffering  has  been  saved,  parts.    The  skin  was  nowhere  tensely 

and  in  all  probability  life  prolonged,  by  adherent  to  the  tumor ;  and  the  tumor 

the  two  operations.  moved  freely  on  the  pectoral  muscle ; 

Neither  do  I  see  any  argument  that  and  the  axillary  glands  were  not  af- 

can  be  sustained  against  the  operation  fected.    On  puncturing  the  breast  at 

in  the  class  of  cases  supposed.    I  have  two  parts,  two  cysts  were  opened,  from 

never  lost  a  patient  through  the  ope-  whicn  several  ounces  of  turbid  brown 

ration  ;  neither,  for  many  years  that  I  fluid  were  evacuated,  leaving  the  tumor 

have  learnt  to  dress  the  wound  lightly,  not  much  diminished  in  size,  and  not 

and  have  allowed  the  patient  in  a  few  altered  in  character.    I  then  amputated 

days  to  use  the  arm  a  little,  have  I  it    The  natient  speedily  recovered,  and 

known  recovery  from  the  operation  continuea  well  at  the  expiration  of  a 

protracted :   nor  do  I  believe  that  in  vear,  since  when,  now  two  years,  I  have 

any  case  the  march  of  the  disease  has  neatd  no  more  of  her.     The  tumor, 

been   precipitated  by  the  operation,  when  cut  through,  looked  like  fungoid 

The  onl^  but  most  serious  drawback  disease  or  medullary  sarcoma,  and,  in 

against  it  is,  then,  the  pain ;  if  that  the  turbid  fluid  expressed  from  it,  Mr. 

could  be  avoided,  or  if  the  patient  is  Tomes  saw  the  larger  oval  corpuscles  of 

of  that  firm  nerve  to  bear  it,  there  aj^ranular  an^arance,  common  in  that 

can  surely  be  no  doubt  the  patient  will  disease,  to  wnich  family,  no  doubt,  such 

have  gained  by  losing  the  tumor.  tumors  belong.    In  a  more  systematic 

When  the  disease  is  advanced  be-  notice  of  this  subject,  the  case  here 

yond  a  certain  point,  when  other  organs  detailed  would  have  fallen  under  the 

are  affected,  when  the  patient  is  worn  general  head  of  malignant  disease ;  but 

in  constitution,  pale,  feeole,  timid,— in  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnosis, 

these  cases  the  operation  cannot  be  re-  practically,  it  is  as  well  to  place  it 

commended.    In  this  unpromising  class  apart  from   ordinary  scirrhus  of  the 

I  include,  of  course,  cases  where  the  breast. 

disease,  as  ybt  confined  to  the  pectoral        Caries  of  the   spine. — Some   years 

region,  has  sensibly  produced  a  change  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Kobinson,  of  Wey- 

in  the  cellular  and  adipose  tissue  around  mouth  street,  requested  I  would  look  at 

the  indurated  breast.  a  lad,  about  13  years  of  age,  a  young 

2.  The  other  class  of  cases,  in  which  relative  of  his,  who  ailed  something, 
amputation  of  the  breast  is  advisable,  but  they  could  not  make  out  what, 
comprises  great  enlargements  of  the  After  cross-questioning  him,  stripping 
breast,  combining  induration  and  a  cys-  him,  and  looking  him  over  carefully,! 
tiform  character,  of  which  one  remark-  made  out  these  symptoms— that  he 
able  instance  is  related  in  Mr.  Mayo's  had  occasionally  pain  extending  along 
Pathology;  likewise  some  advancedcases  the  side,  in  the  direction  of  the  middle 
of  the  sero-cystic  disease  of  the  breast  ribs ;  that  his  hands  and  arms  would 
described  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie;  at  times  go  to  sleep  when  he  rested 
likewise,  large  moveable  tumors,  not  upon  them  at  his  desk,  and  that  an 
malignant,  nor  adherent,  but  painful  obscure  sense  of  inward  soreness  could 
and  increasinjg^,  situated  in  the  pectoral  be  produced,  by  tapping  the  lowest  cer- 
region,  but  or  uncertain  relation  to  the  vical  and  upper  dorsal  spines.  I  ac- 
gland,  of  which  an  instance  again  is  cordingly  made  an  issue  in  this  region, 
given  by  Mr.  Ma^o :  finally,  such  recommending  that  the  boy  should  re- 
cases  as  the  following: —  main  at  home  and  be  kept  quiet,  and 

A  healthy-looking   young   woman,  lie  down  a  good  deal.  After  some  weeks 

between  20  and  30,  for  some  time  had  he  became  well, 
observed  a  swelling,  with  occasional        It  must  have  been  a  year  to  a  year 
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and  a  half  before  I  again  heard  of  him.  should  have  thought  the  practice  must 

He  had  been  at  scnool,  enjoyed  his  be  good  for  nothing,  or  worse.    But 

health  for  a  time ;  then  he  againfell  out  of  there  is  no  reason  why  an  ignorant  per- 

condition.    His  legs  seemed  to  fail  him ;  son  should  not  fall  upon  a  g^>od  remedjr ; 

sometimes  they  would  catch  and  cross,  although,  unluckily,  his  i^orance  will 

and  throw  him  down.    He  had  indeed  lead  hmi  to  apply  it  indiscriminatelj^ ; 

now  manifest   spinal   disease :    there  and  the  failures  thus  arising  from  his 

was  an  evident  proiection  of  three  spi-  ignorance  tend  materially  to  strengthen 

nous  processes  at  the  lower  part  of  tne  the  firstconceived  prejudice  against  him. 

back.  Accordingly  I  recommended  that  I  repeat  that  it  now  appears  to  me  cer- 

he  should  be  kept  constantly  recumbent,  tain,  that,  for  cariesof  tne  back,  absolute 

and  an  issue  made  on  one  side  of  the  rest,  with   gradual  extension,  is  the 

projecting  vertebrs.     This  treatment  proper  treatment.     How  desirable  it 

was  pursued  for  two  or  three  months ;  is  tnat  this  practice  should  be  generally 

and  ne  was  taken  to  the  sea-side,  and  and  systematically  adopted !  Even  Mr. 

every  care  observed ;  but  he  ffot  worse,  Yerral's  plan  of  prone  support,  which  is 

and  the  paraplegia  increased.     Then  an  approach  to  it,  in  my  own  experience 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  saw  the  lad  with  me,  mucii  exceeds  our  old  methods  in  effi« 

and  the  usual  routine  of  spine  treat-  cacy. 

ment  was  gone  throueh :  still  the  boy  got     ^ 

worse,  when  Mr.  Robinson  said  to  Sir  ,  ^, .  ,  .,«„«         ^r^^^wr^^e,      y^r^^^e 

Astley  Cooper  and  myself,  «  The  boy  ANALYSES  and  NOTICES  of  BOOKS. 

is  certainly  worse ;  will  you  object  to  Dr.  

Harrison's  plan  being  tried,  as  yours  <«  L'Aatenr  te  tac  k  tnonier  ce  que  le  lecteur  le 
has  unfortunately  faUed  ?"    Of  course  *«  ^  •brtg«r."-T)'ALBMBB»T. 
we  assented,  and  the  boy  was  placed  — — 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Semy,  Dr.  Har-  ^   gfanual  of  General  Therapeutics, 
rison's  successor.    It  was  not  long  be-  ^,-^^  j^^j^^  yj,^  Prescribing,  and  a 
fore  he  bemm  to  improve,  and,  m  fine,  comnus  collection  of  Formvlm.    By 
in  two  to  three  years  he  was  perfectly  pf  Spillan,    M.D.  Fellow  of   the 
restored.    Every  one  knows  now  that  Yiing  and  Queen's  College  of  Phy- 
Dr.  Serny's  plan  consists  mkeepinfir  the  ^\^\^  in  Ireland.    London,  Ren- 
patientin  the  recumbent postmre,  taking  gj^^w,  1841.    8vo.  pp.  458. 
offall  strain  from  the  spine,  by  lacing  r      *   *i,^  i.^  « 
to  the  body  two  shields— one  before  Da.  Spillan,  in  his  preface  to  the  above 
andtheotherbehindj  and  making  syste-  work,  after  noting  the  distincUon  he- 
matic extension  of,  and  pressure  on,  tween  rational  and  empirical  practice, 
the  spine.     Dr.  Semy  very  liberally  complains  that  the  treatment  of  many 
shows  his  apparatus  to  every  one ;  and  of  the  diseases  which  fall  under  the 
having  seen  the  good  results  effected  cognizance  of  the  pl^ysjciwi    cannot 
on  the  patient  wh^e  case  I  have  given,  vet  be  styled  raUonal.    "We  know. 
I  availed  myself  of  Dr.  Semy's  polite-  he  observes,  "  the  value  of  mereury  in 


ness 


u™  to  look  at  several  of  his  patientB  the  treatment  ^^  ?yV^'^\  J^^^^ 

while  under  treatment.    Their  Withy  ?meticmpneumoma;  a^ofcolc^^^^^^ 

cheerful  look -the  look  of  physical  m  gout;  such  \^P'^}'^SSl}^^^Z^:^ 

relief  about  them-^so  different  from  <^<>'»fe8«jdly  empmcal.   We  canno^^^^ 

the  usual  worn  and  suffering  look  of  nect   the  action  of  these  substance 

spine  patients,  convinced  me*"  that  Dr.  with  the  lesion  to  the  removal  of  which 

&my 'splan  is  the  proper  one  for  caries  they  are  adapted.    We  know  from  ex- 

^ Ae  b£jk.    Then  I  wondered  how  it  pcrUce  that  they  Jfe,  ^^fulj  we  do 

was   this  plan  had  been  so  decried,  not  knpw why?"    It  is,  therefore,  m 

TheprinciLreasonmayhavebeenthis.  order  to  ^1^.  ^"J   «o°^«  J^««X/^ 

Dr.  Lrris^  used  to  talk  utter  non-  ^^^us  in  medical  knowledg^^^^^ 

senseabouthispractice.    He8aid.Ibe-  P?^**"^^^^^"^*^^?,^^^?*'^^^^ 

lieve,  that  all  spinal  disease  originated  aim  bemg  to    "est^^^^^  ^he  »ewn<« 

in  displacement,  and  that  by  fis  plan  of  therapeutocs  on   "^onaa  gxmnd^ 

the  bJnes  were  forced  back^into  tW  aj  far  as  that  can  be  «^<:0«Pl»«^^^».S 

phices.    And  it  was  perhaps  but  na-  the  present  stote  of  =«^«^ J^^M  > 

tSal  that  those  who  heard  that  his  "toascertam  the  hiws  to  be  followed  in 

p^ticfwas  based  upon  fects  so  fal«j  the  employment  of  those  methods  of 
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cure  which   have    been    dictated   by  tion  by  the  secretions.     This  chapter 

reason,  deduced  from  the  principles  of  is  condensed  from  Dr.  Kerr's  "  Throne 

physiology   and  pathology,  or    sane-  der  Arzneiwirkungen."      If  'we  .vvre 

tioned  by  judicious'  and  well-trained  disposed  to  find  fault,  we  might  aUiide 

experience ;"  and  to  enable  the  physi-  to  the  occasional  careless  competition 

cian  **  to  justify  the  exhibition  of  the  and  inaccuracies  to  be  met  wiln  in  the 

remedies  which  he  employs,  by  refer-  latter  half  of  the  book  $  the  too  copious 

ence  to  their  primary  action,  and  to  extracts  from  Barbier's  work  on  The-^ 

the  organic  changes  that  they  are  cal-  rapeutics ;  and  the  want  of  a  table  of 

culated  to  produce."  contents. and  running  title.    In  a  work 

Although  we  cannot  say  that  Dr.  of  this  kind,  an  easy  means  of  reference 
Spillan  has  done  much  towards  the  to  particular  passages  is  above  all 
accomplishment  of  these  high  objects,  thinss  desirable ;  and  the  author 
yet  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  fault  should  consult  the  convenience  and 
IS  in  the  subject,  more  than  in  the  comfort  of  his  readers,  as  well  as  pro- 
author.    The  mortifying  truth  is,  that  vide  for  their  instruction. 

we  cannot  yet  (in  by  far  the  majority  

of  cases)  trace  any  connection  between  OutHneg  of  Human  Osieofoffif.  By 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  and  its  action ;  F.  O.  Wakd.  London :  '  Henry 
we  can  produce  a  definite  effect  by  cer-  Renshaw.  1841.  l6mo.  pp  5t^. 
tain  means,  but  cannot  tell  why.  Our  We  are  glad  to  announce  the  com- 
mqumes  must  always  terminate  m  some  pletion  of  this  work,  the  first  part  of 
general  fact,  of  which  no  account  can  be  ^hich  was  published  three  years  ago, 
given,  but  that  such  is  the  constitution  because  it  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with 
of  nature;  and  attempts  to  pursue  our  a  treatise,  on  so  old  a  subject  as  ana- 
inquines  farther  can  but  lead  to  confu-  tomy,  that  displays  so  much  freshness 
Rion,  by  blending  truth  with  conjecture;  of  conception  and  original  research, 
only  overlaying  it  with  a  mist  of  appa-  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  constant 
rent  explanations  that  fill  the  ear.  but  reference  to  the  opinions  and  descrip- 
teach  nothing  to  the  understanding j  tions  of  others.  In  fact,  every  page 
wid  that  are  perpetuaUy  shifting  and  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  account 
changing  acccording  to  the  nopular  ^hich  the  preface  gives,  of  the  manner 
theory  of  the  day.  The  surgical  author  fn  which  the  work  was  composed, 
of  the  last  century  ordered  a  poultice  m  .«  a  minute  description  of^the  human 
order  to  relax  the  overextended  fibre,  skeleton,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "was  first 
soothe  the  enraged  spints,  nnd  qualify  written,  without  reference  to  any  other 
the  orgasmus  therein  stirred  up.;'  The  authority  than  that  of  nature.  This 
modern  orders  his  water-dressing,  in  description  was  subsequently  enlarged 
order  to  "  aUay  a  sense  of  irritation  in  and  improved  by  comparison  with  the 
the  organic  nervw."  What  do  we  learn  works  of  Cloquet,  Crnveilhier,  and 
more  from  these  theories,  than  the  fact  other  standard  authors.  Whatever  con- 
that  a  poultice  IS  good  for  a  phlegmon  P  tradictory  statements  came  under  my 

Yet  a  very  uaeful  ^ork  may  be  made  notice  in  the  course  of  this  comparison, 

by  gathCTing  together  what  is  really  were  noted  down,  and  made  the  subject 

^"^'^t^fu**?  ^''u'^uu  "^^S^^^  ^^  *5  of  careful  research  in  several  extensive 
body,  both  mhe^th  and  disease,  and  anatomical  collections,  particulariy  in 
^'k-^^k  J^^lf?'  their  administration,  that  of  M.  Alexandre,  which  affoVded 
which  have  been  collected  by  the  gene-  ^e  an  opportunity  of  examining  neariy 
ral  obsenration  of  physicians  up  to  the  2OO  specimens  of  each  bone.  The  re- 
present Ume  :  and  Dr.  Spillan's  work  guUs  *thus  obtained  were  embodied  in 
will  be  found  to  contain  manv  use-  the  work,  and  the  whole  subjected  to 
ful  practical  maxims  collected  from  «  close  and  scrupulous  revision." 
TJ^J.^'^'V''^^''^^''^:  '  ^^"^  ^^}'  The  descriptions  throughout  are 
^-^.'  ^'^'•''"i"'''*'"^'"*'''^'^'*^^  most  minute  and  clear;  thi  arrange- 
EfiS!.,L'?lfo  ,J"^'^'^"?|  summary  of  „ent  and  subdivisions  are  methodical 
^^^JZ^.^""  "^""^  ascertained  and  sufficient,  without  being  too  mi- 
^JJ-n^rS'  IZn^'^^i^^  ""^«  *"d  trifling;  and,  what%  not  of 
f^tri^f^*h.Kii^^  fi?'-  A  ^^"^^  least  importanci,  the  printing  is  exe- 
!h?ri^,«t  "^^  their  deposition  m  cutedinsuch  a  manner  that  the  divi- 
the  various  organs,  and  their  chmma-  ^ions  rcadUy  strike  the  eye.     More- 
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construction  and  mechanism  of  the  ■ 

skeleton,  especially  of  the  mechanism  "Ucet  omnilnu,  licet  etiBm  miU,  dii^UUtem 

of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  of  the  solutions  Artis  iieOU^  taen ;  potestjw  modo  veniemli  in 

of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  of  the  ob-  ubUcum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  noa  recuso.*' 

liquity  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  on  ^^                Cicbro. 

all  of  which  points  we  meet  with  the  « 

mariLS  of  original  and  in^nions  re-  ALLEGED  DEFECTS  OF  VACCI- 

search.    Witness  the  following  extract  NATION, 
respecting  the  strength  of  bone : — 

"  A  cubic  inch  of  cancellous  tissue  1^  our  last  number  we  laid  before  our 

was  cut  from  the  centre  of  the  exteraal  readers  the  Report   of  the  National 

condyle  of  an  adult  mai^ted  femur,  Vaccine  Establishment  for  the  current 

JliissuV'^fth  thffoKgl^S  y^*'-      ^^^S^   "   ***^«^   documents 

It    sustained    four   hundred  weight,  have  been  on  several  previous  occasions, 

without  sensible    alteration;    sank  a  that  which  the  Board  have  recently 

little  upon  one  side  on  the  addition  of  put  forth  exceeds  them  all  in  scanti- 

i^^#S  ?n  i^IlS"^^  «rf  ,^ JlL««?IlJ  ^^  of  information.      It  tells  us,  in 

continued  to  yield  upon  any  increase  01  -    .         ,.                 ,         ,           \ 

pressure  ;    so  that  when  the  weight  i^*»  nothing  more  than  the  number 

amounted  to  6  cwt.  its  height  was  re-  of  thousands  of   armed  ivory  points 

ducedtohalfaninch.    The  reduction,  which  the  Board  have  issued  during 

however,  took  place  entirely  at  the  ex.  thepastyear.    On  the  extent  to  which, 

pense  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cube;  .      ?i_.          .  ,           „           . 

its  lowet  moiety,  which  presented  a  *»   ^*^«  period,    small-pox   has   pre- 

much  closer  texture,  bore  the  whole  vailed  in  the  provinces,  as  compared 

pressure  of  6  cwt.  without  visible  alte-  with  the  metropolis,  or  with  former 

ration.    The  weight  of  the  cube  sub-  years-on  the  general  feeling  of  the 

mitted  to  this  tnal  was  54  grams  troy.  , ,.     .             j    ^     ^i.               ^     r 

It  was  placed  during  the  experiment  in  P'^^"^  ^°  ^^S^^^   ^^  ^^^  amount   of 

the  natural  position,  with  its  principal  security  which  vaccination  gives— on 

fibres  upright.    The  side  on  which  the  the  number  of  well-authenticated  cases 

cube  first  gave  way  corresponded  to  the  ^f  gmall-pox  succeeding  to  vaccination 

outer  and  posterior  part  of  the  condyk  i  ..  i„.  i,  u  ^  i.               T  j  *   *u   -d      a 

and  its  structure  ^  here  evideiiUy  which  have  been  reported  to  the  Board, 

looser  and  more  fragile  than  on  the  side  and  on  the  character  of  such  cases — on 

which  in  the  natural  position  had  laid  the   working  of  the  new  Vaccination 

nearest  tothe  axis  of  the  bone.   In  Mr.  Act ;— in  a  word,  on  the  many  interest- 

was  crushed  by  1284  lbs.  avoirdupois  national  vaccination  presents  to  the 

—  about  2i  times  the  weight  beneath  mind  of  an  intelligent  inquirer  at  the 

which  the  cube  of  reticular  tissue  be-  present  moment,   the  Report  of  the 

^  !^u^^A    '^^  ooppariwn  may  National  Vaccine  Board  says  literally 

assist  the  reader  m  fornung  a  just  esti-  . ,        .^                  ^  xi_ 

mate  of  the  strength  of  reticulated  tis-  nothing,  if  we  except  the  announce- 

sue."  ment,  that  provincial  vaccinators  are 

We  can  most  conscientiously  recom-  unable  to  keep  up  their  own  stock  of 

mend  the  work  to  the  younger  student,  j       j,      ^^  „,^^1  ^t  ^^is  literary 

whoisbeginmngtbestudyofanAtomy,  ^    \           ,             ..            .  u    *.    ^ 

as  well  Ib  the  more  advanced,  who  parsm»ony,  because  it  cannot  be  that 

wishes  to  add  correctness  and  precision  they  have  nothing  to  tell  us.     The 

to  the  knowledge  he  has  already  ob-  National  Vaccine  Establishment  liave 

^'ncd.  correspondents  and  honorary  vaccina- 

tors  scattered  over  the  whole  country, 

and  much  valuable  information  must 

748.— XXX.  *' 
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of  necessity  be  obtainable  from  their  glaring  and  too  contemptible  to  merit 
communications.  Neither  can  it  be  notice.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Brown, 
said  that  the  diffusion  of  such  informa-  however,  had  a  certain  foundation  in 
tion  is  uncalled  for,  and  would,  if  nature.  His  inferences  were  over- 
produced, be  valueless.  There  is  now  strained,  but  his  facts  were,  in  many 
lying  before  us  a  work  pnbUshed  within  instances,  correctly  stated.  Notwith- 
the  last  month*,  in  which  the  defects  standing  his  objections  to  vaccination, 
of  vaccination  are  set  forth  very  promi-  we  learn  that  Mr.  Brown  continued 
nently;  and,  from  a  passage  in  the  for  many  years,  subsequent  to  1809» 
work,  it  appears  that  the  Board  were  to  practise  it.  Since  the  year  1835, 
early  made  acquainted  with  the  inten-  when  he  gave  up  practice,  he  has  con- 
tion  of  the  author  to  renew  his  attack  tiued  firm  to  his  original  text— the 
upon  vaccination.  We  are  far  from  defects  of  vaccination,  and  now  openly 
intending  to  insinuate  that  it  is  any  avows  his  belief  (page  12),  *'  that  the 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  National  Vac-  practice  of  vaccination  is  full  of  incon- 
cine  Board  to  refute  the  sophistries  of  sistencies,  contradictions,  and  imperfec- 
Mr.  Brown  j  but  it  surely  would  not  tions ;  and,  unless  it  be  improved,  is 
be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  that  unworthy  of  further  confidence.'*  Mr. 
Board  to  put  into  the  hands  of  others  Brown  is  well-stricken  in  years.  He 
the  weapons  by  which  such  attacks  on  was  in  practice  52  years  ago,  and, 
the  credit  of  vaccination  may  be  sue-  between  the  years  1790  and  1800,  had 
cessfuUy  resisted.  So  important  does  inoculated  about  1200  cases.  He  re- 
it  seem  to  us,  that  a  volume  bearing  tains  a  strong  predilection  in  ifivour  of 
such  a  title  as  that  we  have  now  quoted,  inoculation,  and  would  fain  see  the 
should  be  noticed,  and  its  errors  ex-  world  revert  to  that  practice.  But  it 
posed  and  refuted,  that  we  shall,  in  our  is  time  that  we  lay  before  our  readers 
criticism  on  this  work,  depart  a  little  a  sketch  of  those  alleged  defects  of 
from  the  mode  usually  followed  on  vaccination  which  seem  so  formidable 
like  occabions.  We  shall  take  the  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  which 
present  opportunity  not  merely  of  ex-  induce  him  to  recommend,  a  return 
plaining  to  our  readers  the  arguments  to  the  practice  of  inoculation, 
which  Mr.  Brown  puts  forth  in  support  The  great,  and  indeed  wemay  say  the 
of  his  position,  but  we  shall  narrate  sole,  defect  of  vaccination  in  the  eyes  of 
circumstances  which  will  enable  them  Mr.  Brown  is,  that  the  security  afforded 
to  judge  how  far  Mr.  Brown  is  compe-  by  it  is  imperfect  and  temporary.  To 
tent  or  not  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  be  worth  any  thing,  according  to  Mr. 
of  vaccination.  Brown,  the  preservative  power  must 
Mr.  Brown,  who  now  steps  forward  be  absolute  and  permanent.  He 
as  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  will  admit  of  no  compromise.  Ami 
vaccination,  is  the  same  person  who,  C^tttir  uni  nnllui  is  his  maxim.  Con- 
in  1809,  while  a  practising  surgeon  at  vict  vaccination  of  failing  in  certain 
Musselburgh  (a  fishing  village  near  cases  to  afford  this  absolute  and  perma- 
Edinburgh),  headed  the  first  regular  nent  security,  and  forthwith  it  should 
attack  on  the  Jennerian  discovery :  for  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Brown  enters 
the  absurdities  of  Dr.  Moseley  were  too  into  some  details  concerning  the  pro- 

■ — ■ portion  of  the  vaccinated  who,  in  after 

«  An  Invettlntlon  of  the  present  Uniatisfac-  i:ft»  vi#»H   fn  iVi*  »mall  tx^^  ^^r^^^^r^^ 

tory  and  Defective  SUte  of  Vaccination,  and  the  *"®»  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  small-pox  contagion, 

acveral  Expedients  proposed  for  removing  the  and  he  COmes  to  the  conclusion  (p.  73) 

now-acknowlediKd    Defects  of  the  Jennerian  ^,     ,  „   ,  ,    ,  -    -  ,  vr*  •  •*/ 

Practice.    By  Thomas  Brown.    1S4S.  that  "above  one-half  of  the  vaccinated 
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CfiBes  have  already  so  yidded."  He  the  Vaccination  Extension  Bill  of  1840 
then  adds,  '*  when  we  consider  that  to  be ''  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  in 
vaccination  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  all  its  features."  He  still  adheres  to 
above  one-hatf  of  the  period  of  hnman  his  early  impressions.  Vaccination  is 
life,  it  does  not  seem  asserting  too  much  not  what  it  was  first  represented  to  be 
to  say,  that  unless  sone  expedient  can  -*a  complete,  certain,  uniform,  un- 
be  contrived  to  jmdertheanti-varioloas  varying,  pennanent  security  against 
powers  more  complete,  the  whole,  or  smaU*pox.  It  has  not  banished  small- 
nearly  so,  of  the  vaccinated  eases  may  pox  from  among  us,  as  we  were  fondly 
sutler  an  attack  of  small-pox,  and  this  told  it  would  undoubtedly  do ;  there- 
not  of  the  safest  and  mildest,  but  of  fore,  delenda  eti  Carthago  :— Vaccina- 
the  most  seveve  and- filial  natme."  tion  must  be  abolished,  and  inoculation 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  sad  picture  of   again  encouraged, 
vaccine  defidcation,  and,  if  it  were  a       Mr,..  Brown's  error  consists  in  his 
Csithlhl  picture,  we  suspect  that  the    fixed  detennination  to  view  only  one 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Brown  would  not  have    side  of  the  picture.    He  is  an  advocate 
been  needed  to  uproot  the  practice  of   pleading  in  the  cause,  **  Inoculation 
vaccination.     The  common  sense  of   ««rnuVaccination''— a  prophet  anxious 
mankind    would   have    taught  them    to  make  good  his  own  predictions,  but 
the  futility  of  the  Jennerian  practice,    he  is  no  judge  balancing  nicely  the 
which,     under    such    circumstances,    arguments  pro  and  con.,  and  arriving 
would  either  have  silently  languished,    at  length  at  a  carefully  drawn  and 
or  been  authoritatively  put  down.    The    practical  conclusion, 
force  of  this  argument  is  wholly  lost       That  the  merits  of  vaccination  were 
upon  Mr.  Brown.    He  acknowledges,    largely  overrated  at  the  outset  of  its 
with  some  surprise  to  be  sure  (page  72),    career,  by  Jenner  and  his  followers, 
that  the  withdrawal  of  public  confi-    must  be  admitted.    They  undertook  to 
denee  in  vaccination  "  has  been  de-    prognosticate  what  would  be  the  effects 
layed  longer  than  he  expected,"  but  he    of  vaccination   under   every  possible 
does  not,  or  will  not,  see  that  this  very    contingency  of  age,  time,  climate,  and 
delay  should  have  suggested  doubts  as    constitution.     They  boldly  announced 
to  the  correctness  of  his  data.    Ample    its  power  of  banishing  small-pox  from 
time    has   been    given.       Forty-four    the  earth,  before  it  had  even  reached 
yean  have  elapsed  since  Uie  discovery    tropical    countries,  and  ere  a  single 
of  vaccination.    Forty  years  after  its    black  child  had  been  vaccinated.  They 
general  adoption  in  this  country,  the    spoke  of  absolute  and  permanent  secu- 
united  voice  of  the  empire,  in  Parlia-    rity  extending  through  the  whole  pe- 
ment  assembled,  declared  itself  so  per-    riod  of  man's  life,  before  vaccination 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  the    had  been  known  two  years.    This  con- 
security   that  vaccination  gives,  that    fidence  of  tone  and  manner  had  a  won- 
the  inoculation  of  small-pox  was  de-    derful  influence  on  the  early  history  of 
clared  illegal,  the  practice  of  vaccina-    vaccination.    It  gave  a  powerful  sti- 
tion  throughout  England  and  Ireland    mulus  to  the  exertions  of  its  friends 
WAS  placed  under  the  direct  control  of   and  supporters,  and  materially  assisted 
the  Government,  and  a  tax  levied  for    in  fostering  that  rapid  growth  m  pub- 
its  support  and  encoarageraent.    One    lie  esteem,  which  is  the  great  feature 
would  have  imagined  that  this  must    distinguishing  vaccination  from  inocu- 
have  opened  the  eyes   of  the  most    lation.    How  fiur  its  career  would  have 
bigoted.     No !     Mr.  Brown  declares    been  aflfected  by  a  more  cautious  and 
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philosophical  announcemeiit  of  proba*  While  we  thus  blame  Mr.  Brown  for 
ble  results  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjeo*  the  one-sided  picture  of  vaccinatioa 
ture.  We  apprehend  that,  in  such  a  which  he  gives,  we  do  not  on  the  other 
case,  its  early  progress  in  public  favour  conceal  from  ourselves  the  ii^ury  done 
would  have  been  much  slower  $  but  to  a  good  cause  by  persisting  in  those 
still,  like  inoculation,  it  would  have  confident  annoancenienta  of  the  eom* 
advanced  steadily,  until,  at  the  present  plete  and  permanent  security  afforded 
period,  the  actual  condition  of  the  by  it>  which  we  stUl  oooasionally  meet 
world  with  reference  to  vaccination  with  in  high  qnarten.  It  is  quite  idle 
would  have  been  much  as  we  actually  at  this  time  of  day  to  indulge  in  soeh 
find  it.  vain  boastings.  Small*pox  ocdurring 
That  absolute  and  permanent  seen-*  after  vaccination  has  its  pathological 
rity,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  eharacters  as  dearly  defined  as  tenaU- 
early  vaccinators  so  loudly  vaunted  pox  in  the  unprotected.  We  hopev 
vaccination,  and  for  the  want  of  which  therefore,  that  in  future  it  will  not  be 
Mr.  Brown  now  as  loudly  accuses  it,  is  thought  necessary  for  the  itpholding  of 
not  expected  by  the  world  at  large,  taccination  to  over-estimate  its  merits 
They  know  too  well  the  admixture  of  or  to  overlook  its  defects, 
good  and  evil  in  the  affidrs  of  the  world  In  the  observations  now  made  we 
to  anticipate  such  a  result.  They  know  have  reasoned  with  Mr.  Brown  more 
that  the  storm  and  the  lightning  which  calmly  than  bis  own  tone  would  strict!  j 
clear  the  air  root  up  forests  and  ingulf  warrant  us  in  doing.  We  have  done 
ships.  To  come  nearer  home,  they  so  because  we  would  not  detract  fom 
know  that  an  income  tax,  with  aU  the  merit  which  really  belongs  to  him* 
its  manifold  public  advantages,  must  Mr.  Brown  was  the  first  who  publicly 
be  productive  of  partial  injury  and  announced  that  the  brilliant  antaei* 
local  dissatisfaction ;  but  on  a  balance  pations  of  Jenner  were  too  highly  co« 
of  the  account,  the  world  is  satisfied  loured,  and  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
with  the  quantum  of  benefit  still  stand*  the  vaccinated  would  imbibe  the  con- 
ing to  the  credit  of  vaccination*  One  tagion  of  small-pox  in  afterlife.  Had 
swallow  does  not  mAe  a  summer;  he  remained  satisfied  with  this  advanoe 
neither  do  one,  two,  nor  three  hundred  in  vaccine  pathology,  still  more  if  he 
cases  of  small-pox  succeeding  to  vae-  had  set  himself  diligently  toinvcatigate 
cination  withdraw  from  the  public  the  actual  amount  of  vaccine  imper« 
mind  its  confidence  in  vaccination,  fection,  he  would  hate  earned  for  him- 
provided  that  one,  two,  or  more  self  an  enviable  notoriety.  Bf  oveiw 
thousand  remain  secure,  and  the  total  stating  his  case-— by  using  untaectasarj 
amount  of  deaths  and  injury  to  eye  violence  of  language — ^by  arguing  in  the 
and  constitution  inflicted  by  small-  worstspiritofprejudice^hehasforfeiled 
pox  foils  short  of  what  it  did  in  the  all  claim  to  the  character  of  a  patho- 
days  of  our  fothers.  We  recommend  legist,  and  must  rank  with  the  Moee- 
to  Mr.  Brown  the  study  of  statistics,  leys  and  Birches  of  the  profession.  We 
The  cleverest  reasoning  fades  before  must  treat  our  readers  with  some  choice 
the  dispassionate  results  of  fig^ures  in  specimens  of  Mr.  Brown's  eflbrts  as  an 
long  columns.  Small-pox  exists,  but  improver  of  medical  science, 
it  exists  shorn  of  many  of  its  worst  At  page  4  he  teUsus,  "that  if  ymno^ 
features ;  and  when  it  does  invade  the  lous  inoculation  had  been  made  impe* 
vaccinated,  it  is  no  longer  the  direful  rative  upon  the  whole  populaition,  not 
disease  which  our  ancestors  knew,  and  only  would  the  present  dilemma  have 
60  justly  dreaded.  been  avoided,  but  the  only  probable 
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und  possible  way  of  reeiBting  the  ra-  iiotic9  thie  error  of  Mr.  Brown^s  the 

vageSy  and  enen  wtinguiMng  thi  canVl-  more  willingly,  because  he  couples  it 

•Iter,  nf  eoutagiont  tmaU-pox,  would  With  a  recommendation  in  which  we 

-have  been  the  result."    Small-pox  ex«  perfectly  coincide,    "  Nothing  can  be 

tiaguidied    by  inoculation  I     As  the  a  greater  error/'  aays  he,  "  than  the 

ttenlence  stands  it  is  absolute  nonsense,  taking  vaccinated  children  under  ten 

Perhaps,  the  author  meant  to  say  that  years  of  age  away  from  an  epidemic 

inocttlatiofi  nniversaUy  practised  would  small-pox,  for,  if  they  are  to  have  it, 

have  banished  epidemic  visitations  of  they  would  then  receive  the  contagion 

small-pox.     If  so,  he  took  a  strange  while  the  influence  of  the  previous 

wayof  enuncii^nghis  proposition.  But  vaccination  over  the  constitution  is  yet 

how  this  principle  of  universal  and  im-  capable    of    mitigating   the   disease; 

petative  inoculation  could  have  been  whereas,  later  in  life,  when  engaged  in 

carried  out  puzzles  us,  for  we  learn,  at  all  the  duties  of  social  life,  they  may 

page  00,  that  ^if  inoculation  is  per-  be  attacked  with  small-pox,  when  the 

formed  on  the  young,  enfeebled,  and  influence  of  the  vaccine  is  either  di- 

exhaosted,  the  disease  will  be  unifonnly  minished  or  exhausted.''     The  good 

either  severe,  dangerous,  or  fatal."  •  sense  of  these  few  lines  will  atone  for 

Mr.  Brown's  practical  liints  concern-  nmch  of  the  accompanying  absurdity, 
ing  inoculation^  and  still  more  con-  Mr.  Brown  takes  up  in  succession 
ceming  vaccination,  are  too  singular  to  the  several  modes  which  have  been 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  He  says,  proposed  for  improving  the  practice  of 
that  while  all  measures  are  to  be  pur-  vaccination,  and  fortif>ing  the  public 
sued  calculated  to  render  variolous  mind  in  its  behalL  It  is  hardly  neces- 
iuoculation  mild,  "  the  opposite  plan  sary  to  say  that  he  finds  fault  with  all 
should  be  adopted  in  regard  to  vacci-  of  tiiem.  He  begins  with  revaccina- 
nation,  and  every  means  used  to  make  tion ;  but  having  made  up  his  mind 
the  phenomena  of  the  vaccinated  spot  that  primary  vaccination,  with  its  more 
as  severe  aa  possible.^  And  how  do  decided  results,  aflbrds  only  a  partial, 
our  readers  suppose  that  this  is  to  be  feeble,  uncertain,  and  temporary  se- 
eflected  ?  To  secure  this  most  im-  curity,  it  is  haardly  to  be  wondered  at 
portent  object,  says  Mr.  Brown  <at  p.  that  levacdnation,  with  its  imperfect 
61),  the  vims  should  be  allowed  to  phenomena,  should  be  declared  **un- 
become  a  little  dried  or  viscid  upon  the  worthy  the  confidence  of  any  reason- 
lancet  before  it  is  inserted  in  the  arm !  able  being."  He  proceeds  to  the  con- 
Bssides  which,  the  vaccinated  spot  sidemtion  of  retio^vaoeination,  or  the 
ehoold  be  kept  hot,  ernf  a  dighi  irri-  method  of  increasing  the  intensity 
iatian  excited  by  temporary  pressure !  of  the  vaoeiiie  rims  by  passing  it 
Such  is  Mr.  Brown's  mode  of  improv-  again  through  the  body  of  the  oow. 
iug  the  practice  of  vaccination.  This,  in  the  onset,  without  any  inquiry 

Mr.  Brown  proponnds,  at  page  63,  into  the  fiicts,  Mr.  Brown  at  once  sets 
the  «trange  notion,  *^that  cases  of  down  ^  as  the  most  unsatisfactory,  un- 
small-pox  succeeding  to  vaccination  philosophical,  and  unworUiy  expedient 
have  been  in  general  confined  to  the  that  could  possibly  be  contrived,  carry- 
lower  classes  of  society."  We  ieel  ing  ineonsistency  and  contradiction  on 
satisfied  that  this  is  a  complete  error,  its  very  faoe.  He  has  no  hesitation  in 
Hie  upper  classes  have  always  had  declaring,  without  laying  claim  to  any 
ihax  fidr  share  of  tlie  defects  as  well  as  experience  in  such  an  expedient,  that 
of  the  benefits  of  vaccinaiion.     We  it  is  only  sporting  with  ih^  good  sense 
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and  safety  of  the  public,  and  will  be  fairness.  His  sole  object  is  to  di^aiage 

found  a  ridiculous  source  of  further  raccination,  and  to  cry  np  the  adTsn- 

confidence."  These  are  hard  words,  but  tages  of  inoculation.    We  do  not  jom 

they  are  nothing  more.    M.  Bousquet  with  those  who  take  delight  in  depre^ 

has  a   beautiful  series   of  drawings,  dating  a  practice  which  saved  the  lives 

showing  the  difference  in  the  progress  of  our  fathers  and  grand&thers,  and 

of  the  long-humanized  vaccine  virus,  which  was  steadily  advancing  in  public 

and  the  same  virus  improved  in  its  fevourwhen  the  practice  of  vaoeination 

activity  by  the  process  of  retro-vacci-  superseded  it.    We  are  fully  sensible 

nation.    The  results  are  very  striking,  of  the  value  of  inoculation,  and  think 

and  no  one,  who  has  enjoyed  the  ad-  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  a  great 

vantages  of  study   at  the   Ecdle  de  benefactor  to  her  country ;  but  we  are 

M^decine,  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  equally  convinced  that  the  practice  of 

remarkable  power  which  this  expedient  vaccination  is   a  great   improvement 

possesses.    All  this,  however,  goes  for  upon  it,  and  that  those  who  live  in  the 

nothing  with  Mr.  Brown.  nineteenth  century  have  no  cause  to 

It  fares  no  better  with  Mr.  Ceely  grumble    at  the    alleged  advantages 

and  the  new  variolo-vaccine  virus ;  or  which  their  predecessors  of  the  eigb- 

rather,  we  ought  to  say,  Mr.  Brown  is  teenth  enjoyed   in  respect  of  an  ex- 

more  inveterate  against  Mr.  Ceely  than  emption  from  small-pox. 

even  against  Dr.  Jenner.    His  experi-      — 

ments  on  the  inoculation  of  cows  with  ON  tbb 

the  matter  of  human  variola,  are  de-     DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL  LABOUR. 

clared  to  be  unpleasant  and  disgusting,  Bt  RoBsar  Hull,  M.D. 

because  he  made  use  of  the  mucous         ,«_   ^x    r    j,     ,-r  ..    .^     .,  ^ 

,  -  ^,         ,        .     *     J    *  iv  C^*"  ^  London  Medteal  Oaxette,) 

membrane  of  the  vulva,  instead  of  the  ' 

cellular  membrane   of  the  mamma!  """"^ 

Mr.  Brown  however,  in  this  part  of  the  ^**  Apotheeary. 

argument,  impales  himself  on  the  horns  ^^  ^^*  *"    ^y»  when    the    incon> 

of  a  dreadful  dilemma.    He  declares  fw^ncy  of  the  human  mind  displays 

that  the  variolo-vaccine,  or  the  virus    I^„^Ulf^u  J?*^^"""- •  ,    ^!!! 

"»  w     *  MO    men  adopt  the  levelhng  pnnciple,  yet 

obtained  by  moculating  the  cow  with    foster  individual  vanity— t^k  ofrepub- 

small-poz,  can  be   none  other   than    Hcan  equality,  yet  personally  are  as 

small-pox.    Yet  in  the  same  breath  he    dcBpotic  as  possible. 

inveighs  against  the  use  of  thisveiy    th  J  .itilf  ^^"  ^m^^^  ^ 

^^°        J  ,  ,        ,     ^J    *"®  K^**t  *"d  political  arena.      Rc- 

matter,  and  counsels  a  return  to  the    fonners,  deadly  hostile   to  the  aris- 

practice  of  inoculation !  tocracy,  yet  aiming  with  eagerness  at 

We  have  now  completed  the  task    distinction  :    leveUers,    hating    "  the 

which  we  proposed  to  oureelves.    Our  Zf"^  ^^a^^'^'^C  yet  givers  and  takers 

.,^ *  u    *u-    *•        i_  ..1  ^'  hereditary  titles,  with  an  hilarity 

readers  must  by  this  time  be  sensible  truly  ridiculous :    the  men  of  the  pea- 

what  sort  of  claim  Mr.  Brown  can  set  pie,  the  first  moment  is  ofieied  to  them 

up  for  the  office  of  judge  in  the  great  ^^   everlasting   separation  from    the 

question  of  vaccine  security.  We  think  I>eople,  jumping  at  the  coronet  or  tlie 

that  on  this  point  there  is  not  much  '' Bu?  this  inconsistency  is  only  an. 

room  for  difference  of  opinion.    Mr.  parent.    Your  levellen  only  level  from 

Brown  has  neither  the  temper  nor  the  above  downward,  down  to  themselves, 
judgment  that  can  qualify  him  for  the        ^°  ®"'  ^"^^  profusion,  the  reforming 

U*    He.«.aoti„ve,tigatedthef«U   X';;;eS'"«.'r.LSi;!in  ^t  1^ 
deeply,  nor  reasoned  upon  them  with    envious  of  superiors  j  who  think  them- 
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selves  worthy  of  the  eminence,  from  tongues  and  the  golden  treasury  they 

whence  they  would  detrude  less  worthy  unlock,  will  provoke  no  antagonist  to 

occupants — witlings  who   wonder   at  a  reply.    He  who  thinks  that  the  dis- A 

their  professional  obscurity ;  but  con-  covery  of  the  protective  influence  of  / 

tent  themselves  with  cowpocks,  per  se  and  imperiously,  gives  / 

-  Full  many  «  flower  U  bom  to  blush  tinwen."     ?  ^^^°^  ^,  the  highest  medical  rank,  ^ 

forms  a  smgular  judgment  of  "the^ 

"When  the  hapless  Sir  H.  C.  lost  a  physician." 
regal  parturient,  there  was  not  in  the  The  respect  paid  the  profession  in 
empire  a  man-midwife  who  did  not  England  is  alone  due  to  the  high 
drop  a  hint  that,  had  he  been  engaged,  groundsuccessfullymaintained,  through 
matters  would  have  had  a  different  successive  reigns,  by  the  College, 
termination.  He  had  never  lost  a  Men  of  the  old  universities  have  boasted 
patient  in  midwifery!  and  the  petty  an  education,  in  the  same  groves  of 
arena  of  every  petty  boaster  resounded  Academus,  with  the  peers  and  the 
with  lamentation  that  a  man  so"  clever  aristocrats  of  the  land.  In  active  and 
with  women"  as  Mr.  Dawson  or  Dob-  after  life  they  have  maintained  a  pro- 
son,  Jackson  or  Jobson,  had  been  portional  deference  and  position  for 
concealed  in  Cornwall  or  Devon,  when  themselves  and  their  pro&ssion  :  and 
he  mi^t  have  been  salvatory  to  a  titles,  opulence,  and  power,  have  been 
princess  and  a  nation.  The  court  levelled  in  the  republic  of  letters  and 
apothecary  often  knows  more  than  the  of  medical  lore, 
cQurt  physician.  **  Sir  Jacob  had  the  The  dethronement,  so  to  speak,  of 
management ;  but  her  Royal  High-  the  Royal  College,  will  be  the  signal 
ness  would  have  been  alive  to  this  day,  of  the  degradation  of  our  common  pro- 
had  /  been  the  adviser."  fession. 

There  are,  most  certainly,  in  all  The  College  ma^  not  have  been,  in 
human  institutions,  just  enough  of  former  times,  sufficiently  pliable ;  it  is 
pe^  of  abuse  whereon  to  hang  vitupe-  so  now.  The  modem  admissions, 
ration.  No  clamour  for  reform  but  has  without  degrees  academic,  to  the  li- 
some  foundation ;  so  imperfect  is  every-  cence,  places  the  College  beyond  cavil, 
thing  mundane.  But  tne professional  '  Individuals  may  stillfeel aggrieved ; 
misery  has  been  as6erte<^  not  by  suf-  what  mundane  institution  is  perfect? 
ferers  but  by  agitators.  The  Koyal  Men  of  middle  acre,  with  foreign  de- 
Colleges  of  Physicians,  and  of  Sur-  srces,  with  general  accjuirements,  may 
geons,  have  had  their  share  of  viru-  lancy  there  is  humiliation,  if  they  sub- 
lent  contumely.  Yet  we  see  men,  mit  to  an  examination  for  the  CoUe- 
who  had  been  most  opponent  "on  giate  licence.  This  would  not  prove 
principle*^  quickly  swallowinK  the  the  licence  needless.  The  College 
sop,  and  receiving  the  Fellowship  or  aims  at  the  practical  physician;  ror 
the  Councilsliip,  which  a  Roman  stem-  him  ahue  it  was  formed,  lor  him  ex.- 
ness  should  have  animated  them  to  ists.  It  is  a  thorough  manly,  English 
spurn.  body. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  as  a  Men  may  be  very  adept  in  the  aux- 
licensing  body,  have  been  very  much  iliary  sciences — great  chemists,  com- 
disliked.  But  surely  the  Government  parative  anatomists,  boundless  natural 
is  as  much  at  liberty  to  protect,  as  it  historians— yet  im^)otent  in  the  art  of 
chooses,  the  lieges  from  bad  physicians    healing. 

as  from  bad  lawyers  or  divines.  Th^  Against  this  ro^al  and  other  col- 
licences  of  the  College  have  been  de-  legiate  bodies,  which  constitute  phy- 
manded  too  sparingly  rather  than  arbi-  sicians,  and,  indeed,  against  the  pure 
trarily.  How  many  men  are  practising  phvsician  himself,  the  agitators  have 
in  London  without  permission  !  what  endeavoured  to  array  the  apothecaries, 
thousands  in  the  provinces  of  Wales  Persuading  these  gentlemen  that,  as 
and  England!  the  College  quiet.  they  are   eaual    in   knowledge,  they 

The  pedants  of  that  body,  we  are  should  not  oe  inferior  in  rami.  Too 
told,  declined  to  give  Jenner  ''their  manv  have  listened.  Doubtless  the 
licence  to  practise  in  London;  alleging,  apothecaries  are  a  most  worthy  well- 
in  excuse,  nis  proper  refusal  to  uni&rgo  trained  class.  This  is  due  to  the 
examination  in  Greek  and  Latin."  calumniated  Hall,  which,  whatever  its 

He  who  underrates  Chose   learned    errors,  means  well ;  and  has,  I  verily 
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belic?e,  done  more  good  to  the  lieged  nimity  keep6  pace  with  their  golden 

than   any  other   modem   institutionk  ncoumnlation. 

And  among  these  practisers,  assuredly)       It  would  be  easy  to  conyince    the 

mnny,  very  many,  are  to  be  foand,  who,  money-loving  pharmaoentic   that   Au 

for    skill,    philosophy^   acquirements,  true  policy  is  to  stick  to  the  rigid  rules. 

are  comparable  with  the  most  aooom-  He,  by  the  usages  of  the  whole  country, 

plished  physicians*  may  easily  obtain  his  remuneration,  by 

Individuals  will  always  exist  essen*-  charging  for  his  physic.    Even  the  fee 

tially  superior  to  their  grades.    Many  of  the  ^ysician  he  greatly  aurpaases. 

private  men  are  more  strategic  than  His  visits  ar«  numerous^  close  on  each 

commanders.    Many  clerks  more  juris-  other ;  each  iucceeded  by  Taryin^  and 

Srudent  than  the  lieads  of  the  firm,  costly  drues*    What  is  his  position  if 

(any  laymen  more  theologous  than  he  defies  tno  physician,  drives  him  to 

their  parsons.  his  own  resources,  and  makes  Ami  a 

But,  on  the  whole,  society  is  best  rival,  who  should  be  a  consultant  ? 

furnished  with  workmen,  through  va-  Will  the  patients  of  Mr.  Higginbottom, 

rieties  of  labour,  of  rank,  of  pay ^  or  Mr*  Pugslay,  continu;^  to  pay  their 

The  apothecaries,  on  Ike  whole,  can-  bills  for  physic,  always  deemed  exorbi- 

not  be  Bupnosed  to  equal  the  doctors  of  tant,  alwiiys  suspected  to  be  needless, 

physic.    Tney  have  not  generally  so  if  the  physician   near   them  should 

complete  an  education.    But  if  they  attend  for  a  diminished  fee,  with  little 

had,  the  tumult,  the  hurry,  the  cpn^  prescription  of  drugs  P  When,  in  fact, 

flicting  calls,  the  incessant  occupation  it  will   be   cheapest   to   empW   the 

of  practice,  must  prevent  ec^ual  ob-  midaate,  and  less  nauseating.    To  this 

aervation,  equal  study  and  improve*-  tne  apothecaries  will  drive  the  phy- 

ment.  sicians,  if  the  war  continues.    It  is  for 

Of  two  persons,  similarly  endowed  the  respectability  of  the  graduates  in 

with  capacity,  with  acquisitions,  with  England  not  to  imitate  the  example  of 

ardour,  one  starting  in  practice  as  a  low  fees,  already  set  them  in  Dublin 

physician,  the  other  as  an  apothecary,  and  Liverpool.    It  is  for  the  interest  of 

the  physician  must  get  a^head,  through  the  apothecaries  not  to  compel  them ; 

pure  advantage  of  leisure  and  repose.  but  to  restore  harmony**- to  cease  firom 

The  attempts  of  agitators  to  aisrupt  depreciation--to  be  friendly,  if  they 

the  harmony  of  these  classes  of  prao-  are  wise. 

tisers,  should  be  opposed  by  all  sober       **  tr/ukptis  A«^  ^X^  v^tms  tafBpStnn  fUyu 

men.    The  apothecary  should  imitate  TAfio-or*  iitr^pl^igi  v«vro  V6i  wopol  CMr«> 

the  more  ancient  models;  not  the  ut>-  i^tvKa€o^rrmy  fih  f^Xoii  r«^x<<^  tpof. 
starts  of  refl)rm.    The  physician  should       The  race  of  pure  apothecaries   is 

be  scouted  who  invades  the  district  of  nearly  extinct  i  most  of  tnem  are  mem- 

the  apothecary.    If  he  keep  a  sui^g^ry  here  of  the  College  of  Suiigeons ;  all  of 

or  a  shop,  he  ought  to  be  Ttunped  with-  them  call  themselves  by  this  name. 

out  commis?ration.  Be  it  so :  this  only  renders  more  need- 

This  segregation,  so  needful  for  the  fill  the  distinct  physicians.    For  what 

dignity  and  efficiency  of  the  physician,  is  the  chance  of  maintaining  the  science 

must,  I  believe,  dei)end  solely  on  union  of  medicine,    if  it  be   left  solely  to 

of  the  body  of  physicians  among  them-  general   practitioners,   who,   however 

^Ives.  philosopme,  are  as  busy,  most  of  them. 

It  is  tobe  feared  (hat  the  pharmaciens  as  the  aevil  in  a  gale  of  wind  ?  Where 
will  wt  maintain  the  division  of  their  leisure  for  original  cogitation? 
medical  labour.  I  have  known,  on  a  where  their  midnight  oil  P  Nor  need 
large  scale,  the  apothecaries  sanction-  these  gentlemen  give  credit  to  the 
ing  irregular  practice  in  the  physician,  agitators  that  they  are  unduly  dis- 
on  the  simple  plea  of  interest.  Loth,  respected.  The  members  of  the  College 
by  lefu&al  of  a  meeting,  to  let  slip  their  of  eurgeons,  who  are  apothecaries,  but 
imtients ;  confessing  their  approval  of  keep  no  retail  shop,  afe,  as  a  body,  too 
our  divi^iotis,  allowing  that  irregularity  elevated  in  society  to  justify  such  sen- 
ought  to  be  opposed,  but  lamenting,  in  timents.  The  major  includes  the  minor, 
the  same  breath,  thut  they  cannot  aflford  The  chirorgeon  swallows  up  the  phar- 
to  be  high-minded.  And  this,  not  by  the  macopole.  BesideSi  ««  «  ^o^  they  are 
nccdv  alone,  but  by  opulent,  carnage-  richer  than  the  graduates,  over  and 
keeping  apothecaries,  whose   pusilla^  over  again.    Let  them  not  join  in  the 
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Bill^  charge  and  calumny  against  phy^  an  act  of  parliament,  which  embraces 

sicians,  that  these  in  its  provision  every  Lunatic  Asylum 

•*  ^poi'O&Ti  9iUiou  fi^tgow,  tvra  oWfrfJ  ;"  THROUGHOUT  ENGLAND  AND  WaLES. 

nor  be  gulled  by  the  flattery  of  inju-  '                      ■      ■     . 

dicious  Triends,  who  would  persuade  ROYAL  MEDICAL  9t  CHIRURQICAL 

them  that  SOCIETY. 

V ,   ..          ,         ,     TT  t«  •        .      •.•  The  PsksiDszfT  in  tbb  Craia. 

I  believe  that  the  Hall  is  quite  dis-  . 

posed  to  protect  them  in  their  legal  ^                     m              i^ 

privileges,  as  well  as  the  community  to  C4ww  qfPer:fhraiijmqftheSiomack  of  the 

mpect  their  great  utiUty.     But  they  ^^^enum,  and  of  the  Bronehtal  Tube. 

mu^inform,  they  must  complain,  if  ?y  William  Bainbbidge,  Esq.,  Upper 

they  are  injured  or  passed  over.  looting. 

At  this  moment  lies  before   me  a  ?"««  "St^^F  o^»enrea  that,  as  these  casci  are 

country  paper,  with  the  advertisement  *"*^^^y/!*^*^2L  P*?!?'  "^  feature  of 

of  a  pfiSgogue  turned  apothecary.  Let  PJ^^^'*^,^^?,'?^,?^?*''!^"^^ 

the  S3S^n  in  his  nei^bo?^^^^^^^  S^^^^^^^^:"^^ 

renort  him  to  the  Hall!  ^he  whole  S^i^SSSrSTS^^d^ve  a  correct 

affkir  IS  so  barefaced,  that  they  may  prognosis. 

reckon  on  instantaneous  measures  being  '^  Two  oases  are  related  of  pcrfbratioii  of  the 

taken  by  this  beneficial  body.  stomaohs  the  first  occurred  in  a  woman, 

The  practice  of  the  druggisU  might  «5t.  60,  of  span  habits  and  sallow  com- 

easily  be  suppressed,  at  least  restrained,  pLBziou,  who,  with  the  exception  of  vague 

if  their  complainants  will  but  take  the  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  felt  pretty  well  until 

trouble  to  obtain  the  sufficient  evidence,  the  evening  of  s4>t.  26th,  when,  after  having 

The  laws  of  this  country  are  all  in  taken  supper,  she  was  seised  with  pain  at 

favoorof  the  English  apothecaries*  Let  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  fulness  and 

them  assert  theur  claims.    At  present  oppressioii.    These  symptoms  rapidly  in- 

thc  lawa  know  not  any  physician^  who  creased,  attended  with  great  anxiety  and 

U  not  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College,  caormous  distension  of  the  beUy.    Active 

The  College  is  passive,  but  the  laws  Purgatives  by  Ae  niioath,  and  turpentine 

are   expi^.      The  members  of  the  ^»ters.  wew-dmmistewljthetubeof  the 

Apotheiaries-Hallareendowedwithprl-  J»««^b-pump  was  ako  mtroduoed tofavow 

vileges  smerior  to  any  other  medicinal  *^  ""**{!! '^f'^J^*^*!Sj''?i^!l^*^' 

\1  A           h^  t     Ml       •  I*    V  •         ^  •  apparently  exhaosted  by  a  violent  diarriioM. 

doctors.     ?  ake  ihe  right  of  vispectv^g  '»^„  eaisination  aft^r  death,  the  whote  of 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.  ^^  pentoncum  was  found  entirely  wd,  with 

This   apnointment  is  expressly  re-  deposits  of  lymph  and  pus  ghning  together 

served  for  the  members  of  our  Englifih  the  intestines.    The  left  lobe  of  the  Uw  ad. 

institutions.     The  act  of  parliament  herad  to  the  anterior  waU  of  the  stomaoh : 

(2  &  a  Geo.  4,  c.  107)  declares  that  the  on  separating  this,  there  appesfud  a  smaU 

medical  inspector  must  be  a  licentiate  circular  orifice  in  the  centre  of  the  stomach, 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  or  throt^  which  ooied  its  contents.    In  the 

of  the  Apothecariea'  Hall,  or  a  member,  anterior  of  the  organs  cotre^onding  to  tins 

of   the    College  of  Surgeons.      This  opening,  was  a  circular  ulcer,  with  raised 

enactm^lt  would  aeem  to  nave  e6cai)ed  ^^^  indurated  edges,  surrounded  with  red- 

ihe  magistFatea,  At  sessions,  whem  they  «»«•»  ^^  ^^  wftening  of  tJie  membrane, 

appoint  their  lunatic  inapectors;  and  if  .  ^^  ^^^  caae  was  that  cf  a  hcalthy- 

SirColleges  and  HalHail  in  their  te«*i«g  jgi^.  |^8^  was  ad^ 

duty,  whicTi  would  seem  to  be  the  con-  filfJZfJl^^l^y  ■^•^  *•*?«  ^}^, 

veyance  to  the  magistrates  of  counUes  faSSlJ^tkm^^v^^ 

and  of  towns,  of  the  needful  informa-  ^^i^iiig,  hiccup.  tLsic^Ttm^ess.  and 

tion,    let  the    neglected  apothecanes  w^i^of  unafoomenj  qutek  and  thrilling 

stir  up  their  minds  by  way  of  remem-  ^^^^  ,  ^^^d  and  clammy  penpintion:  the 

brance.    Let  them  demonstrate  to  the  vomiting  oontiauBd  inoessaat  until  her  death, 

iusUces  that,  when  they  amx)mt  any  whieh  toek  place  in  24  hoars.     It  is  stated, 

but  Engiiih  physiciaiu»  Emfiuk  sor-  that  for  tws  or  three  weeks  preidous  to  this 

geons,  or  Ei^i»h  apotheoaries — how-  attack,  she  had  felt  wdl^  with  the  exception 

ever  inteUigentthepoaaGSSor  of  a  Scotch  of  a  little  pam  at  her  epigastrium  and  be- 

or  other  £gree  nay  bc-lhey  violate  tweeatha  shovMen. 
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S€^mhuUiim  ^cr   deaik. — EflVulon  of  anbfeqnently,  Biid»  as  he  rappoaed.  from 

•enun  into  the  peritoneal  cavity ;    the  intes-  perforation  of  the  peritoneum.     He  men- 

tinea  glued  together  by  lymph  and  pus ;  a  tioned  also  two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  duo- 

perforation,  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  the  anterior  dennm  :  one  was  in  a  3roung  lady  who  had 

wan  of  the  stomach ;  interiorly,  correspond-  been  previously  in  excellent  health  {  but  in 

ing  to  this,  a  roond  ulcer,  with  haitlened  raising  her  arm  high  up  one  day,  felt  aooie-                { 

wad  derated  edges.  thing  give  way  in  the  abdomen,  and  aooia                 i 

In  the  two  cases  of  perforation  of  the  after  £ed  with  a  rupture  of  the  dnodeamm,                 j 

duodenum,  the  symptoma  came  on  almost  which    in    the    neighbourhood   was   mndt                 j 

immediately  after  having  taken   a   hearty  softened.    The  other  case  was  similar  in  Its 

meal ;  they  were  those  of  acute  peritonitis,  results,  but  differed  in  having  been  all  akmg 

On  examination  after  death,  besides  effu-  its  course  attended  with  acute   dyspeptic 

sion  of  serum  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  symptoms. 

and  deposits  of  lymph  and  pus,  there  was  a  Dr.  ElUotson  mentioned  a  case  in  whkht 

rupture  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  duode-  contrary  to  the  general  course,  tlie  pain  pro* 

num ;  in  one  instance  to  the  extent  of  two,  duoed  by  perforation  of  the  stomach  ceased 

and  in  the  other  of  three  inches :  the  mn-  for  several  hours  before  death.                                       ' 

cous  membrane  of  this  intestine  was  very  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  coincided  with  the                 . 

soft,  in  one  case  a  mere  pulp.  President  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  absence                 ; 

One  of  these  patients  had  previously  suf-  of  symptoms  of  disease  while  the  mucona 

fered  only  from  vague  symptoms  of  dys-  membrane  only  was  affected,  and  their  ae- 

pepsia,  and  the  other  was  in  perfect  health  verity  when  the  peritoneal  was  attacked, 

up  to  the  period  of  the  attack.  Mr.  Propert  related  two  cases  in  which 

The  author  observes  that  there  must  be  a  death  occurred  in  persons  who  to  all  ap- 

singular  proneness  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pearance  had  shortly  before  been  in  perfect 

anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  to  this  kind  of  health,from  perforating  nicersof  the  stomach.                 < 

ulceration,  for  in  tleie  two  cases,  and  others  In  one  of  these  the  ulceration  of  the  stomadi 

which  he  haa  read,  as  well  as  in  six  sped-  had  evidently  been  for  a  long  time  plugged 

mens  examined  at  Guy's  Hospital,  the  ulcer  up  by  a  portion  of  omentum,  whidi  adl^red 

was  situated  in  very  nearly  the  same  spot.  to  it,  and  which  had  by  some  aoddental 

With  respect  to  the  rupture  of  the  duo-  drcumstance  given  way,  and  permitted  the 

denum,  he  refers  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Hodg-  escape  of  the  contents.                                                   \ 

kin  on  the  Mucous  Membranes,  who  states  Mr.  Curling  alluded  to  the  oocurrenoe  of 

that  the  portion  of  the  duodenum  called  the  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  in  connectioo 

**  pyloric  valvulae,"  is  peculiarly  prone  to  with  extensive  bums,  espedaUy  of  the  ab- 

disMse,  and  often  very  laoerable.     In  six  dominal  parietes,  as  having,  perhaps,  some 

cases  of  malignant  scarlet  fever  which  the  relation  to  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  paper 

author  examined  last  year,  he  found   this  ofexoessiverednessof  the  mucous  membrane 

portion  of  the  intestine  intenady  red,  the  of  the  duodenum  in  scarlet  fever.     In  two 

remainder  of   the   intestind    cuid   behig  cases  that  he  had  himself  seen,  death  took 

hedthy.  place  in  consequence  of  the  ^perforation  of 

The  symptoms  after  perfbration  the  author  the  duodenum  by  an  ulcer  after  a  bum,  and 

states  to  be  a  severe  pdn  at  the  qiigastrium,  he  knew  of  a  suffident  number  of  nmilar 

or  right  hypoohondrittm,  succeeded  by  the  cdkses  to  render  it  certain  tiiat  there  was  some 

generd  symptoms  of  peritonitis.    He,  how-  connection  between  the  injury  and  the  intes- 

ever,  considers  the  extreme  anxiety  eiid  dis-  tind  affection. 

tress  of  the  patient's  countenance  aa  more  Mr.    Lloyd    detailed    three    remarkable 

pathognomonic  of  the  occurrence  than  the  oases  of  abacesses  communicating  with  the 

vomiting  or  state  of  the  pulse.  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  two  in  which 

foreign  bodies  in  the  appendix  vermiformia 

The  President  remarked  on  the  peculiar  had    proved  fotd  by  ulceration    into  the 

character  which  the  disease  presented,  in  peritoned  cavity. 

that  the  mucous  membrane  might  be  so  con-  Dr.  Addison  pointed  out  the  chronic  cha- 

dderably  diseased  without  any  signs  of  dis-  racter  of  the  perforating  ulcers  as  peculiarly 

order,  and  that  severe  symptoms  did  not  worthy  of  notice.     This  was  espcdally  cha- 

ensue  till  the  peritoned  coat  was  destroyed,  racterized  by  the  thickening  of  the  borders. 

He  observed  that  it  seemed  a  generd  cha-  which  he  had  in  one  case  seen  amount  to  a 

racter  of  the  diseases  of  certain  muoona  fdlinch.    Anothsr  remarkable  fictwM,thfct 

membranes  that  they  were  not  aooompanied  these  uloen  did  not  give  rise  to  hemorrhage, 

by  any  vety  sensible  signs  of  disorder,  and  The  disease  seemed  to  be  accompanied  by 

detailed  the  case  of  a  hd  who  was  recdved  such  an  effudon  of  dbuminous  substance  in 

into   St.  Thomas's  Hospitd  after  having  the  neic^bonrhood  of  the  ulcer,  as  was  suf- 

swdlowed  a. quantity  of  stroog  add,  and  fident    to    close    the    blood-vessels  which 

who  was  discharged  ten  days  afterwards  to  would  otherwise  be  opened.    Thesuperiicid 

all  appearance  well,  but  died  three  days  uloecataon  of  the  stomach,  on  the  oontraiy* 
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was  frequently  accompanied  by  hemorrbage.  Mr.  Paget  aald  in  the  cases  he  luui  men- 
It  was  worthy  of  obserration  also  that  the  tioned  there  was  every  character  of  chronic 
disease  oocnrred  with   pecnliar  frequency  ulceration  of  the  stomach  spreading  to  the 
in  young  women,  and  be  thought  it  m%bt  blood-vessels.   He  believed  ttiat  the  aperture 
be  connected  with  those  signs  of  gastric  dis-  in    Che    peittoneum    was    always    formed 
turbanoe  to  which  it  was  well  Imown  they  by  sloughing.      The   ukser  sprnd    slowly 
were  subject  when  not  regularly  meastm-  through  the  tissues  till  it  came  to  the  peri- 
ating.     He  suggested  it  as  a  subject  of  in-  toneum,  which  fbea  sloughed,  and  at  last 
teresting  inquiry  to  determine  whether  there  gave  way.    Such  a  slough  of  the  peritoneum 
were  any  thing  in  the  structure  or  the  fonc-  might  not  unfrequently  be  seen  in  the  form 
tions  of  the  (tifferent  parts  of  the  stomach  of  a  thin  opaque  white  membrane  adhering 
which  would  account  for  the  fact  that  the  to  a  partjof  the  margin  of  the  aperture.    He 
lesser   arch    and    its  neighbourhood  were  added  that  he  had  seen  two  cases  of  cicatrices 
almost  invariably  the  seat  of  these  perfo-  of  chronic  ulcers  in  the  stomach,  similar  to 
rating  ulcers.  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Pisget  mentioned  four  cases  in  which  The  President  alluded  to  the  ease  of  M. 

fatal  hemorrhage  had  ensued  from  chronic  Bedard  as  one  of  the  same  kind,  and  said 

oloers  of  the  stomach  spreading  to  and  open-  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Curling  would  present 

ing  large  blood-vessehi,  and  described  the  the  society  with  some  account  of  his  cases  of 

peculiar  character  by  which  this  form  of  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  in  connection 

ulceration   might  always  be   distinguished  with  bums. 

from  aUofliers.    Of  fire  c««  which  hetod  Th,  next  meeting  of  the  Sodety  will  be 

recently  aunmed,  only  one  h^occomdm  on  the  12th  of  AprU. 

a  young  female  :  and  he  said  that  the  result  '^ 
of  the  comparison  of  nearly  a  hundred  cases 

which  had  been  collected  by  the  professor  of  CASES  OP  HERNIA, 
morbid  anatomy  at  Vienna,  had  proved  that, 

though  the  disease  was  more  ^mmon  m  tmated  at  thb  st.  martlbbone  iNFia- 

women  than  in  men,  and  more  common  in  mart:  with  clinical  remarks. 

young  women  than  in  those  of  other  ages,  By  B.  Phillips,  Esa.  P.R.S. 

the  d^proportion  was  not  so  great  as  was  _ 

commonly  supposed.     He  mentioned  a  case  There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the 

similar  to  Mr.  Curling's,  where  fiital  uloera-  practioe  of  surgery  which  has  been  more 

tion  of  the  duodenum  had  taken  place  after  carefully  studied  than  hernia ;  but  the  variety 

a  bum,  and  two  others  oi  chronic  perfo-  which  these  diseases  present  is  so  great,  that 

rating  ulcer  of  the  duodenum ;   in  one  of  the  matter  is  far  from  being  exhausted, 

which  there  was  such  a  cohiddence  of  hernia  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  two  cases  of 

as  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  patient  hernia  lately  under  treatment,  which  pre- 

vras  suffering  from  strangulation  of  the  in«  sented  peciUiarities  worthy  of  serious  atten* 

testine.  ^n* 

Mr.  Hawkins  related  a  case  in  which  he  A  woman,  aged  62,  was  admitted  to  the 

had  found  a  well-marked  cicatrix  of  an  ulcer  infirmary  with  a  tumor  in  the  right  crural 

in  the  stomach.  region.   She  had  great  abdominal  tenderness. 

Dr.  EUiotson  said  that,  according  to  his  and  some  nausea.    She  stated  that  this  tumor 

experience,  the  disease  oocnrred  almost  ex-  had  existed  for  some  years ;  that  she  had  snp- 

duaively  in  young  women.      He  did  not  ported  it  witha  truss,  and  that  ic  had  never  oc- 

think  there  was  any  character  by  whidi  its  casioned  her  much  inconvenience.  Herbowels 

premonitory  signs   oould  be  distinguished  had  been  irregular  in  their  action  for  some 

from  those  of  onlinary  chronic  gastritis.  time ;  and  they  had  not  been  relieved  at  all 

Dr.  Kingston  related  a  case  of  perforation  since  the  previous  Monday,  a  period  of  four 

by  an  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  which  proved  days.   When  the  tumor  was  examined,  it  was 

rapidly  fatal.  rather  tense,  irregular,  and  tender ;  the  abdo- 

Mr.  Hilton  asked  if  the  cases  of  hemorr-  men  was  tumid,  and  painful  on  pressure ;  the 

hage  Into  the  stomach,  mentioned  by  Mr.  pulse  was  quick ;  the  tongue  was  dryish  and 

Paget,  were  not  the  consequences  of  disease  coated  ;  and  there  was  occasional  vomiting 

of  the  arteries  themselves :  such  cases  had  of  a  suspicious  charscter.    When  I  saw  her 

occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital.    He  could  not  she  had  had  two  purgative  and  one  turpentine 

understand  how  a  large  aperture  could  occur  clyster ;  but  they  brought  away  with  them 

in  the  peritoneal  coat  unless  the  stomach  no  faecal  matter.     Under  these  drumstances 

had  been  previously  adherent  to  the  opposite  — ^the  tumor  being  large,  and  of  long  stand- 

sufaoe  of  the  peritoneum,  and  then  suddenly  ing,  and  the  symptoms  not  very  preissing — 

separated  from  it ;  and  that  this  did  occur  I  directed  that  cold  applications  should  be 

was  rendered  probable  by  the  frequent  exist-  made  to  the  tumor,  and  that  she  should  take 

eoce  of  a  spot  on  the  peritoneum  corre-  at  intervals  of  three  hours  the  following 

sponding  to  the  aperture  in  the  stomach.  dose ; — 
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Bz.  Coloe.  Comp.  gr.  lij. ;  Ol.  Carat,  gtt.  m.  inereased,  tlie  tongue  was  less  moist,  and  the 

..^__,,         ^,     ...     .  .  imlse,  tlKNiffh  a  Tittle  more  frequent,    had 

v-^?''.*^!!!i''"^^^°"'''^*''°*°^^  iomewhatlcSsened  in  power.    iSjaWomen 

De  aammistcrca ;—  ^^  ^^  appear  more  tense  or  more  tender 

Ol.  Rictni.  Ol.  Tcreb.  aa«  ^vj. ;  liquor,  tm  pronaie,  and  the  sfse  of  tnmor  was  less- 

PotaasB,  5ms*    Beef'tea,  Jt^j.  ened.     She  was  ordered  to  haye  beef  tea  in 

Hie  bowels  were  not  moved  by  the  pfUs ;  small  qvantities,  and  two  drachms  of  brandy 

but  the  injection  brought  away  witb  it  a  every  two  hourSf  under  the  careftil  superri- 

large  quantity  of  focal  matter,  wfaleh  was  sion  of  the  resident  physician,  and  to  con- 

IbUowed  during  the  next  twelve  hours  by  two  tinue  the  turpentine  fomentations.     I  also 

mon  evBOmitions.    Tho  symptoms  of  stran-  directed  that  if  any  of  her  symptoms  became 

gulation  gradually  abated ;  the  tumor  in  the'  more  urgent  I  might  be  sent  for. 
course  of  the  succeeding  day  was  much  less-        She  appeared  comfortable  when  seen  at 

ened.    During  the  next  46  hours  there  was  seven  o'clock,  and  continued  so  undl  nine, 

increase  <rf  peritoneal  tenderness,  some  fever,  when  she  felt  more  sickness,  and  some  ster- 

und  no  evacuation.    Similar  means  to  those  coraeeous  vomiting  occurred,  aoeompanied 

previously  used  were  again  had  recourse  to,  by  great  depression.  The  resident  physician 

and  with  success  {  but  tlMse  troubles  recurred  ordered  her  to  have  sether  mixture  every  two 

again  and  again  during  the  following  ten  days,  hours,  and  to  have  a  mustard  plaster  to  the 

hut  ultimately  gave  way,  and  the  patient  was  abdomen.     At  twelve  o'clock  p.m.  I  was 

discharged  cured.  sent  for :  I  found  her  still  sick  and  very  low. 

Mary  Brown,  aged  60,  was  admitted  into  I  ordered  her  some  wann  brandy  and  water, 

the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary  on  Monday,  and  determined  to  ascertain  whether,  in  spite 

Dec.  the  6th.     She  complained  of  nausea,  of  the  copious  stool,  a  portion  of  Intestine 

psin  over  the  abdomen,  and  a  tumor  in  the  might  be  found  in  the  sac.     Upon  cutting 

right  groin.    She  was  immodiatdy  seen  by  through    the    integuments    and   superficial 

the  resident  physician,  who  ordered  s  pur-  fascia,  a  tumor  was  found  very  like  a  tumid 

gative  enema,  cold  lotion  to  the  tumor,  and  congested  gland :  there  was  not  the  diglxtest 

turpentine    fomentation  to  the  abdominal  vestige  of  sac  around  it ;  neither  was  there 

surface.  any  intestine  under  it.     This  knuckle  of 

At  three  o'clock  I  saw  the  patient,  and  omentum,  for  so  it  was,  was  firmly  adherent 

ib&nd    her  with   a  moist  clesn  tongue,  a  to  the  adjacent  tissues  over  its  whole  extent. 

quiet  pulse,  some  little    nausea,    nnd  no  Under  those  drcumstanees  the  ring  was 

great  abdominal  tenderness,  though  th«re  enlarged,  and  the  parts  brought  together.  ^ 

was  some  tympanitis.    The  purgative  enema  She  never  raUied,  and  died  in  the  course  of 

had  retUTMd,  but  it  brought  nofiacal  mattsr  the  momiog. 
with  it.  She  was  examined  tldrty-stx  hours  after 

She  stated  that  tiie  tumor  In  the  groin  had  death.    Hie  abdomen  was  still  tympanitic  ; 

«iiatedfor  many  months,  but  had  oocasiciied  the  intestines  inflated  with  gaseous  -fluid; 

her  very  little  inconvenience ;  that  the  ten-  and  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  difTtise 

danesB  was  peresivedonSHtutday;  that  it  peritonitis,    aiTerting   mainly   the   surface 

had  oontinned  to  inoraase,  though  sloiHy,  ofthe  large  intestines.    Hie  inguinal  region 

and  that  it  was  aocompaniad  by  sli^t  nausea,  was  carefoUy  examined,  and  a  portion  of  the 

She  stated  Ihither,  thai  the  bowds  had  net  omentum  was  found  in  the  condition  already 

been  relieved  since  Thursday.    The  symp-  described.      By  the  side  of  this  omentam 

tons  being  so  little  pressing,  and  no  means  there  was  no  diannel  sufficiently  large  to 

besides  the  purgative  enema  having  been  allow  of  the  descent  of  the  intestine ;  but 

■sod  to  procure  an  alvine  evacuation,  the  just  st  the  neck  of  the  sac  there  was  a  cul- 

following  means  were  ordered  to  boused :—  de-sac  about  half  an  inch  long,  in  which  u 

R  Ext.  Cotec.  Comp.  gr.  iv. ;  01.  Card,  pwtion  of  the  cylinder  of  the  Seum  was 

gtt  ss  4tis  horis  found  concealed,  end  to  which  it  adhered  so 

And  if  tke  boweU  were  not  rfected  b,  ^^L^  ."SSr'L'Sf  ^^'^'SJf 

mx  o'clock  on  the  sneoeeding  moininc,  ui  *^  ^7  "  *.^'*^.??™  P°"^*'..*P°  **?! 

fouowi^senematob^:-  s::rrr'«„C"co'St,:^^«r;s: 

01.  Ridni,  Ol.  T^.  aa.  3iv.  j  laquor.  diameter  of  the  hitestine,  and  although  flte 

Potassttv  3j.   Seef-tea,  Jsj.  inflammatory  action  did  not  extend  hejmA 

On  the  saooeedingmoning,  betwoeen  three  a  third  of  its  dreumforcnce,  there  was  an 

«nd  four  o'elook,  afher  having  taken  ibur  appearance  which  m^ghit  lead  to  a  beBefthat 

pills,  she  had  an  extrenely  copious  offensive  some  obstacte  to  the  passage  of  the  ftectl 

staol,  of  very  unequal  oonaisteney.    Spite  of  matter  had  long  existed  thM.     For  about 

tibia  the  enema  wus  administerBd  at  six,  and  an  Indi  from  the  point,  the  intestine  formed 

wsu  rotaiaad.  a  pouch  as  large  us  the  finger  of  an  ordinary 

At  one  o'clock  on  tha  7th  Ae  was  agahi  glove,  and  full  mi  inch  long, 
seen  by  me.     The  nausea  had  somewhat        WhetlMer  such  an  sdfocthm  of  a  seaaH  per- 
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tiOA  of  tliecUttneteroftfae  intestine  be  enough  nor  the  fererish  reaction  condderable;  be* 

Co  present  the  peristaltio  aetkm  at  the  point,  eame  peritoneal  miaehief  may  go  on  inai* 

and  thna  to  oanae  an  aocomulation  of  fecal  dtonsly,  and,  without  manifcating  madtk  in* 

matter,  is  a  point  of  mnch  interett,  bnt  not  tensity,  may  destroy  life.    StiU,  where  the 

easily  determined.    Hie  existenoeof  tlie  di»  hernia  is  old  and  irredncible,  tlie  ring  is 

yerticnlum  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  enlarged,  and  the  chances  of  strangnlatioa 

obstacle,  saoh  as  it  was,  had  long  existed,  are  not  so  great  as  when  it  Is  recent, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  intestine  had  been        Ai)other  point  of  importance  in  the  latter 

directed  to  force  a  new  passage.  case  is,  that  alfcliough  a  oopioua  eraooatlon  of 

In  Mr.  Henry  Gibson's  case,  the  patient,  the  bowds  occurred  i|i  a  hm  hours  after 

a  boy  of  fourteen,  had  yomiting,  pain,  and  admisrion,  and  that  without  injection,  it 

hiccup ;  great  tension,  but  no  stools.     He  produced  only  a  ver^  slight  remission  of  the 

rejected  purgatives  as  soon  as  he  took  them,  symptoms  at  that  tmie,  and  did  not  at  all 

The  clysters  came  away  without  fecal  matter.  aTcrt  the  progreas  towards  a  Iktal  termlna* 

A  suppository  made 'of  a  small  candle  rolled  tion. 

in  aoift  soap  and  salts  was  introduced,  and        Why  the  disease  terminated  fhtally  tha 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a  copious  post-mortem  examination  did  not  explain : 

discharge  of  feces,  without  abating  the  Tomit*>  the  peritonitis  was  slight :  It  was  not  sccom* 

ing,  hiccup,  or  pain.     The  parents  objected  panied  by  any  eflUsion ;  and  it  was  retry 

to  operation,  and  the  boy  died.  limited  in  extent.     The  gut  was  perfectly 

The  abdomen  was  opened.      The  small  penrious :   it  did  not  seem  that  more  than 

intestines  were  found  scarcely  disoemibly  a  third  of  its  calibre  had  been  in  any  way 

inflamed,  and  the  large  ones  not  at  all.    We  invoked  in  the  protrusion ;   and  that  point, 

discovered    an  *'  appendicula,"  dependent  not  larger  than  a  shilling,  was  only  softened 

from  the  ileon,  of  tiie  sise  and  form  of  the  and  adherent ;   and  there  was  no  apparent 

little  tinger  of  an  adult*s  glove :  this  was  about  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  fieecal  matter. 

two  iochea  or  more  from  the  small  portion        It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  after  symp« 

of  the  intestine  concerned  in  tlie  strangnla*  toms  of  strangulation  are  ftilly  developed,  a 

tion,  which  small  part  was  nothing  more  clyster  may  bring  away  a  large  stool  without 

than  a  shallow  sinus  or  cavity  of  intestine,  as  giving  decided  relief,  as  in  the  caae  befors 

if  forming  another  appendicle,  and  was  the  us,  ^ause  the  part  protruded  may  be  a 

only  part  of  the  intestine  involved  in  the  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  the  injection  may 

hernial  sac.  mduce  the  large  intestinea  to  expel  their 

In  Mr.  Else's  case  the  whole  circumference  contents.     Recollect,  then,  that  what  ia  ao 

of  g^twasnotinduded.   In  Mr.  B.  Cooper's  mnch  to  be  desired,  a  copious  evacuation, 

case  there  was  a  similar  state  of  things.  must  not  throw  us  off  our  guard  ;  unleas  it 

The  second  case  I  have  related  possesses  produces  a  decided  remission  of  the  symp* 

several  points  of  interest.     In  the  first  place,  toms,  it  will  usually  be  without  any  good 

it  shows,  like  its  predecessor,  the  inutility,  to  result  upon  the  disease.      But  in  this  esse 

say  the  least  of  it,  of  using  drastic  purgative  tfie  evacuation  was  obtained  not  byenemata^ 

injections.      It  seems  to  me,  by  exciting  butbymedicines  introduced  into  the  stomach, 

additional  irritation,  if  they  arrive  at  the  and  passing  through  the  vdmle  length  of  the 

strangulated  point,  they  are  well  calculated  digeative  tube.     Here  we  had  a  right  to  ex« 

to  increase  the  evil,  and  that  in  a  laige  num-  pect  benefit  ftom  the  ooonrrenoe  c  and  we 

ber  of  cases  they  totally  fail  in  producing  an  can  only  account  for  her  death  by  assuming 

evacuation.     I  have  seen  great  evils  to  fouow  that  the  shock  given  to  her  eonstitntkm  before 

their  administration  in  cases  of  malignant  or  her  admission  was  too  great  for  an  old  woman 

other  contractionB  of  the  gut.      Preqnent  in  broken  health  to  ndly  ftom. 

emollient  injections  are  much  more  likely  to  '    In  many  of  these  cases  the  injury  done  to 

break  down  hardened  matter  than  a  single  the  intestine  is  so  great,  that,  even  tiiough 

drastic  purgative  one;  and  supposing  tilie  it  be  liberated  early,  some  cshronicinflamma- 

obstacle  to  be  a  maUgnant  contraction,  irri-  tion  is  set  up  in  it,  and  the  patient  ultimately 

tating  substances  cannot  &il  to  increase  the  dies.     I  presume  that  in  the  first  case  some 

misckuef.    Thera  are  of  course  cases  where  such  misdiief  had  been  wistained,  becauaeof 

irritantsmay  be  necessary  in  old  or  paralytic  the  difficulty  which   was  experienced    in 

subjects.     Hie  ii^ection  I  ordered  In  the  getting  the  Irowels  to  act  after  Ihesymptoma 

preceding  casn  I  have  found  very  effective,  of  strangulation  had  disappeared.     Some 

and  I  believe  it  exdtes  very  Httie  irritation,  months  ago  thera  was  a  ease  bera  In  which 

This  case  also  shows  tiiat  the  symptoms  of  the  presumption  In  (hvour  of  tins  condition 

strangulatkm  in  old  peopledonot  present  the  of  tlie  intestine  was  still  stronger ;  for  there 

urgentchsracterwhichtheyassume  in  younger  was  copious  vomiting  of  ftMal  matter  fot 

people.     If,  therefore,  constipation  does  not  nearly  two  days  after  the  intestine  was  libe* 

yield  within  a  moderate  space  of  time  to  rated  by  operation,  y«t  the  patient  did  weU. 

ordinary  means,  it  becomes  necessary  to        There  la  still  one  circumstanoe  to  wUehr 

operate  for  the  relief  of  the  gut,  even  though  attention  dhoald  be  mads    the  exMhition  of 

the  symptoms  of  peritonitis  be  not  urgent,     £x«  Osloe.  C,  et  01.   Cami.    It  may  he 
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called  nn  irritating  purge.    All  tliai  eas  ba  OMiie  tax  aa  he  haa  done  to  the  ooni  duty  ; 

aaid  with  remct  to  it  ia,  thai  1  hasw  not  but,  a43cording  to  hia  preaent  plao»  it  acts 

found  it  ao ;  but  I  have  oi^  «aed  it  in  caaea  most  unequally  :  the  wealthy  man  may  car- 

of  old  aubjecta.    Twa  or  three  years  ago  I  tail  hia  luxuries,  the  eaay  man  hia  oomferta, 

had  a  patient  with  aHMifHtatedfemoral  hernia,  but  the  poor  man  muat  be  deprived  of  bis 

The   syaajitiuiM  were  not  very   preasing.  neoesaitiea. — I  am,  air, 

Castor  oil  ww  adminiatered  without  effect  Your  obedient  aervant, 

by  tke  noath  and  rectum,  but  it  produced  A  Couktky  Suaocoiv. 

wo  CMeuation.     Small  doaea  of  aulphate  of  

Magnesia  were  adminiatered   every    hour.         SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION. 
Stercoraeeoua  Tomiting  came  on,  but  the  ^    * 

bowels  were  not  relieved.     I  determined  to  *""" 

operate ;  the  patient  reAiaed  to  consent  to  it  Ook  leaders  may  remember  the  ezoitemenit 
then,  and  aaid  ahe  would  risk  it  till  the  next  caused  in  the  year  1837,  by  the  annoonoe- 
moming.  I  then  ordered  her  Ex.  Coloc.  C.  ment  that  Mr.  CrqMe,  of  Broomfield,  ^*»4 
gr.  iv.,  Ol.  Carui,  gtt.  as.  3tii8  horia,  which  observed  the  development  of  certain  inaecCs 
waa  regularly  given  her ;  and  when  I  aaw  incident  to  the  long-continued  action  of 
her  the  next  morning  the  intestine  had  re-  voltaic  pairs.  Little  additional  information 
turned,  and  she  had  had  a  stool.  on  tbia  mysterious  subject  haa  since  traaa- 

1  pired  until  Tueaday,  the  ISth  inatant,  vrhea 

INCOME  TAX.  ■  P*P«r  ^™  Mr.  Weekea,  oi  Sandwich,  vraa 

read  before  the  London  Electrical  Sodety, 

detailing  the  auoceaaful  repetition  of  Mr. 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette.        Crosse's  experimento.    Among  the  cavilling 
Sin,  which  arose  in  connexion  wi£  the  original 

I  HOPS  yon  will  be  able  to  find  room  for  experiments,  the  possibility  waa  urged  that 
theae  few  linea  in  your  next  Qazbttb,  that  the  ove  of  the  insects  might  be  in  the  air. 
they  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  individual  Mr.  Weekes's  experiments  were  so  con- 
who  may  have  the  inclination  and  ability  to  ducted,  that  thia  objection  can  be  scarcely 
be  of  service  to  the  country  practitioner.  tenable.     A  well-charred  block  of  beecb» 

The  income  tax  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  haa    containing  a  circular  groove  to  receive  a 
atmck  my  brethren  and  myaelf  with  much    bell-glass,  was  the  base  of  the  instrument, 
alarm;  for  the  natoral  inference  has  occurred    The  groove  was  filled  with  mercury.     A 
forcibly  to  our  minds,  that  if  we  have  been    tumbler,  containing  the  aolntion  of  silicate 
scarcely  able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the    of  potass,  was  beneath  the  bell.     The  silica 
door  when  we  paid  twelve  pounds  a  year    was  obtained  by  subjecting  to  a  furnace  heat 
for  taxea,  how  ahall  we  do  it  when  we  have    a  piece  of  fine  black  flint  obtained  out  of  the 
to  pay  twenty-four.     We  live  as  frugally  aa    centre    of   a    "  bowlder,*'    selected    from 
possible  in-doors ;  but,  unfortunately,  we    amongst  those  lying  on  the  shore  at  Sand- 
have  an  expenae  without  which  we  cannot    wich.     The  silica  was  united  to  the  potaaa 
lesaen — I  mean  the  purchase  and  keep  of  a    by  a  furnace  heat ;  the  result  quenched  in 
horse,  which,  to  a  furgeon  attending  a  Union,    boiling  water.      The  solution  was  imme- 
I  aaanre  yon  firequenUy  ooata  more  than  he    diately  covered,  and  filtered  under  cover, 
geta  for  hia  eootract.    The  farmer  ia  allowed    All  thinga  being  prepared,  the  voltaic  cur- 
to  keep  a  horse  finee  of  dnty  to  go  to  market ;    rent  was  sent  through  the  solution  on  the  3d 
surely  the  surgeon  ahonld  be  allowed  the    of  December,  1841 ;  and  from  that  date  to 
aame  privilege  to  visit  the  suffering  poor,    the  preaent  time  the  apparatua  has  not  been 
Perhapa  this  may  be  thought  too  trifling  a    disturbed.    At  the  end  of  October,  1841, 
lessening  of  his  expenses ;  but  I  am  sorry  to    the  first  insect  was  observed.     On  the  16th 
say  that,  little  aa  it  would  be,  it  would  in    of  November  five  were  discovered.    Since 
many  caaea  be  highly  valued.    The  expenae    that  date  insects  have  been  repeatedly  aeen. 
of  horae-fleah  to  a  country  surgeon  is  very    We  muat  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  bell- 
great  ;  it  ia  not  merely  the  purchase  and    glass  was  placed  in  total  darkness,  the  screen 
keep  of  the  animal,  but  the  additional  ex-    being  only  removed  when  the  progresa  waa 
pense  ariaing  from  caaualtiea  to  which  the    being  examined.      Mr.  Weekea  mentioned 
horse  is  liable.     If  his  own  horse  is  lame  or    that  he  has  another  apparatus  in  action, 
sick,  he  mnst  hire  another  to  visit  the  pa-    very  similar  to  this,  with  the  exception  that 
tients  of  the  Union,  and  pay  twice  as  much    the  bell  waa  filled  with  oxygen,  and  ex- 
for  the  day  as  he  reoeivea  for  his  trouble.         pressed  an  anticipation  that  he  should  sooner 
I  am  no  politician,  and  know  little  of    or  later  detect  inaect  life  there.    Tliis  expeo* 
finance  but  what  ia  taught  me  every  Mon-    tation  waa  realized  a  few  daya  ago.     In  an 
day  morning  by  my  butcher  and  baker,  and     appendix  to    hia    communication,   bearing 
the  close  calculations  of  the  Board  of  Com-    date  February  27,  1842,  he  statea  that  on 
miaaioners;   but  I  think  Sir  Robert  Peel    the  previoua  morning  he  "  perceived  eight  or 
would  have  earned  more  laurels  aa  a  minia-    ten  full  grown  acari  in  vigoroua  locomotion 
ter,  if  he  had  applied  his  scale  to  the  in*    on  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-bell.  "—TVmec. 
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DRUGS   ON   SALE   IN  THE   ENGLISH   MARKET, 

WUh  their  Fricet  and  serenl  Duties* 

(Frmn,  ikt  Ofieial  Rsiurtu,  Mardt  l5,  18420 


lb 
c 
lb 
lb 
lb 
,  c 


Aloes,  Barbadoetf  D.P.  ...••...  c 

Hepatic  (dry)  bo c 

Cape,  BD c 

Anise,  Oil  of,  German,  D.p....lb 

B.1 

Asafoetida,  B.D 

Balsam,  Canada,  d.p 

Copaiba,  bd > 

Peru,  BD.    ••.>••••-• 

Benzoin  (best)  bd 

Camphor,  unrefined,  bd c 

Cantnarides.  D.P }b 

Caraway,  Oil  of,  d.p lb 

Cascarillaor  Bleutheria  Bark,D.r.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  bd lb 

Castor  Oil.  Bast  India,  bd lb 

West  I.  (bottle)  d.p.  l|lb 

Castorenm,  American lb 

dp.       Hudson's  Bay lb 

Catechu,  BD.  Pale    c 

Dark 

Cinchona  Bark,  Pale  (Crown) ....  lb 

BD.  Red    lb 

Telkm  lb 

Colocynth,  Turkey lb 

D.p.      Mo|;aaore lb 

Calumba  Root,  BD c 

Cubebs,  BD 0 

Gambofi;e,  BD c 

Gentian,  d.p c 

Guaiacum,  d.p. lb 

Gum  Arabic,  Turkey,  fine,  d.p...  c 
Do.  seconds,  d.p.  ..  c 
Barbarjr,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  D.p c 

B.  1.  fine  yellow,  bd.  c 
Do.  dark  brown,  b.d.  c 

Senegal  garbling^,  d.p c 

Tracacantb,  D.p c 

Iceland  Moss  (Lichen),  d.p lb 

Ipecacuanha  Root,  b.d lb 

Jalap,  BD lb 

Manna,  fiakT,  BD *W 

Sicilian,  BD lb 

Musk,  China,  BD « oi 

Myrrh,  Bast  India,  bd.  ........  c 

Turkey,  BD....«< c 

Vux  Vomica,  bd « lb 

Dpium,  Turkey,  BD lb 

Peppermint,  Oil  of,  F.  bd lb 

Quicksilver,  BD lb 

Rhubarb,  Bast  India,  bd lb 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  lb 

Russian,  BD lb 

Sallhm,  French,  BD lb 

Spanish lb 

Sarsapariua,  Honduras,  bd lb 

Lisbon,  BD lb 

Scamraony,  Smyrna,  d.p. lb 

Aleppo    lb 

Senna,  Bast  India,  bd lb 

Alexandria,  d.p lb 

Smyrna,  d.p.  ..........lb 

Tripoli,  D.p lb 
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8S 
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5 
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798 

14 

99 
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194 
13,348 

97,997 


8,797 

80 

919 

89 

910 

1,687 

1,379 
11 

3,303 
14^09 

9,897 

479 

73 

391 

9,805 

1,910 

61,075 

3,509 

4,784 

635 

33,588 

9,591 
91,984 

90,831 


493 
909 


9,989 
189 

10^819 
671 

738 

935 

0.306 

1,053 

3,999 

4,411 
8,058 

8 
158 

3 

9,015 

1,653 

3,807 

5 

1,995 

9,880 
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3,903 
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90 
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837 
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METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


AYLESBtniY  UNION. 


To  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette. 

Si&, 
Permit  me  to   notice   an   error   in  the 
leading  article  of  your  last  number. 

In  alluding  to  the  Ayleibury  Union,  you 
mention  Ajmstant-Commiasioner  Wade  as 
haying  suggested  that  one  medical  man 
could  undertake  Hie  duty  of  the  whole 
Union. 

Now  Colonel  Wade  his,  I  beUeve,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Aylesbury  Union : 
he  has  certainly  been  distinguished  for  a  more 
judicious  and  humane  adminiatration  of  me- 
dical relief  than  most  of  his  colleagues ;  and, 
in  the  pamphlet  of  the  ProTindal  Associatipn, 
from  which  you  have  quoted,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  Mr.  Assistant-Commissioner 
Gilbert  formed  the  Aylesbury  Union. 

Trusting  to  your  lore  of  truth  to  correct 
the  mistake  which  you  haTe  inad?ertently 
made — I  am,  sir, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
Thk  Skcretary  to  the  Poor-Law  Com- 
mittee OF  theProyincialAssociation. 

March  30, 1849. 

aoetETT  FOR  RELIEF  OF 

WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  OP 

MEDICAL  MEN, 

In  London  and  ite  vicinity.     (Eetab.  1 788). 

A  HALF-YEARLY  general  court  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee  House.  Sir  Charles 
M.  Clarke,  Bart,  nee-president,  in  the 
chair. 

It  appeared  from  the  auditor's  report  that 
the  sum  of  jf  6S2  had  been  granted  for  the 
past  half  year  to  thirty-one  widows  and 
fourteen  children  of  dec^Lsed  members ;  and 
that  ;f  100  had  been  funded. 

Certain  resolutions  of  former  courts,  re- 
gulating the  amount  of  subscriptions  by  the 
age  of  members,  were  finally  confirmed ;  and 
other  resolutions  for  the  registration  of  the 
Society,  agreeably  to  the  provaions  of  the 
Acts  of  Pftrliament  for  regulating  Friendly 
Societies,  were,  after  some  discussion,  carried 
unanimously. 

By  this  proceeding  the  Society  will  obtain 
the  privilege  of  arbitration  in  case  of  dispute, 
and  of  investing  its  funds,  upwards  of 
Jf42,000  stock,  with  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  &e  Annual  Dinner  of  this  Society 
to  take  place  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
in  the  chair. 

FRENCH  ANTI-SLAVBRY  JOURNAL. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a 
number  of  a  French  journal  entitled  Annalee 


de  VJnMtittU  d*4flrip»e.  It  ia  diled  Jam. 
1842,  and  is  the  first  number  for  this  year. 
It  contains,  under  the  head  of  PoMtS  ei 
Avenir^  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  fbr 
the  abolition  of  slavery  during  the  past  year  ; 
and  this  is  followed  by  artides  on  the  cha- 
racters and  virtues  of  negroes,  on  Tousaaint 
I'Ouvertqre,  a  report  of  the  discussioa  on 
the  slave-trade  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
on  the  24th  of  January,  &c.  &c. 

We  heartily  wish  success  to  a  journal  and 
an  Institution  whose  object  is  the  removal  of 
the  foulest  atain  upon  civilisation. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  OE^TLBVBN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thtredayt  March  24, 1842. 

W.  V.  Beadle,  BristoL— H.  Wright,  March, 
Cambridceflhire.— W.  R.  Shlell,  Newcastle-opon- 
Tpe.  — R.  Roper,  Sheffield. —  H.  B.  Square, 
KiBgsbridge,  Devon. 

A  TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  March  19, 1842. 

Small  Pdz s 

Measles  , 17 

Scarlatina  6 

Hooping  Coogh  S9 

Croup .' la 

Thrash    s 

Piarrhcea 6 

Dysentery  s 

Cholera    o 

I  nflaenza 0 

Typhus    » 

Erysipelas 1 

SyphlUs  1 

Hydrophobia I 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  tS9 
Diseases  of  the  Langs,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 269 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessds  ....  19 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion 60 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c ,  5 

Childbed 6 

Ovarian  Dropsy  0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 1 

Rheaouitism Z 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c S 

Ulcer    0 

Fistola   0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  ftc 0 

Diseases  of  UncerUin  Seat 11)6 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 51 

Deaths  by  Vi<rience,  Privation,  or  Intcmpe- 

ranoe S4 

Causes  not  specified 9 

Deaths  from  all  Cna«es 799 

NOTICE. 

Dr.  Addison's  paper,  on  the  Colourless 
Corpuscnles,  and  on  the  Moleeoles  and  Cyto- 
blasta  in  the  Blood,  has  been  received. 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  S7,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES  makes  two  species  of  enteritis.    One  oC 

^j^  ^^^  these  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous 

membrane  of  the  intestinal  tube :  he  calls  it 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  enteritis   erythemaHea,     That  is  not  the 

PHYSIC  disorder  I  am  about  to  speak  of;  but  the 

other  of  his  spedesi  the  enteritis  phlegmon 

DeKwred  at  King't  CoUege^  Ltrndtrnt  nodea,     I  say  that  in  colic,  we  have  abdo- 
minal pain,  constipation,  and  vomiting.     In 

Br  Dr.  Watson.  peritonitis,  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and 

intestines  are  not,  necessarily,  affected :  in 

enteritis  tiiey  are.    There  is  inflammation, 
^nteriht :  iU  9ymptom9 ;   cwteMs    treat-  not  merely  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  but  of  the 
mewt.    Mechanical  occhuion  qf  the  in-  cellular  tissue  uniting  the  several  tunics^ 
testinal  tube.     Colic.     CoHca  pictonum :  probably  of  the  muscular  tissue  also,  and 
it9  eymptome,  complicatUnu,  treatmenit  often  of^he  whole  substance  of  t\^  bowd 
and  prevention.  at  the  inflamed  part. 
Some  of  the  diseased  states  of  the  intestinal  When  the  intestinal  channel  is  any  how 
canal,  while  they  differ  a  good  deal  in  their  closed  up,  and  a  bar  placed  to  the  passage 
essential  nature,  have  yet  many  charflteten  of  its  contents,  the  symptoms  of  colic  are 
In  common.    Cohc ;  ileus ;  enteritis ;   me-  very  apt  to  ensue ;  and  at  length,  the  obsta- 
chanicai  obstruction  of  the  tube.     It  will  be  cle  continuing,  fatal  inflammation  is  set  up* 
convenient,  therefore,  to  consider  these  dis-  The  term  iletta  is  applied,  I  believe,  to 
orders  in.  succession,  and,  in  some  degree,  in  those  oases,  whether  inflammatory  or  not, 
connexion  with  each  other.  in  which,  by  an  inverted  action  of  the  intes- 
In  eoHc  we  have  pain  of  the  abdomen ;  tines,  their  contents  are  carried,  in  a  retro- 
pain  of  a  twisting  or  wringing  kind,  occu-  grade  course,  into  the  stomach,  and  thence 
pying  generally  the  umbilical  region ;  vomit-  out  of  the  body  by  vomiting, 
ing ;  and  costire  bowels.    Similar  pains  are  Having  made  these  explanations,  I  shall 
apt  to  occur  in  diarrhoea ;  but  they  are  now  address  myself  more  especially  to  the 
transitory,  and  are  then  tc^ed  griptnge^  consideration  of  enteritis, 
or  more  learnedly  tormina.    When  they  are  It  is  of  much  practical  importance  to 
violent,  and  more  permanent,  and,  above  all,  discriminate  between  enteritis  and  the  dis- 
when  attended  with  constipatioB,  they  con-  orders  that  resemble  it ;   uid  particularly  to 
stitute  colic.  distinguish  it  from  colic.    When  it  com- 
You  liave  not  Ibigotten  the  symptoms  of  mences,  as  it  sometimes  does,  by  diidnct 
peritonitis.    They  are,  briefly,  pain  in  the  rigors,  and  is  attended  by  thirst,  a  hot  skin, 
abdomen,  increased  on  pressure ;  apd  fever,  and  a  hard  and  frequent  pulse,  -tiiere  is  no 
Now  if,  to  thesymptom^of  oolic,  you  add  room  for  doubt.    But  It  often  begins  in- 
the  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  you  have  the  sidiously,  with  mere  colicky  symptoms ;  the 
symptoms  of  enieritie :   by  which  word  I  pain,  at  first,  is  not  mudi  augmented,  it  may 
desire  to  express  the  disease  that  is  com-  even  be  somewhat  «*ased,  by  steady  pressure, 
monly  called  infiarnmaHim  iff  the  bowele.  If  we  mistake  colic  for  enteritis,  the  error  is 
The  term  has  lately  been  extended  so  as  to  of  no  great  moment ;  but  ^e  opposite  mis- 
signify  any  and  every  form  of  inflammation  take,  which  is  more  common,  may  be  fatal, 
which  any  portion  or  tissue  of  the  intestinal  Blood-letting,  and  the  other  remedies   of 
eanal  wiuin  the  belly  may  sofi'er  ;  but  I  use  enteritis,  will  not  aggravate  the  mere  colic ; 
it  in  the  old-fashioned  meaning.     Cullen  they  may  even,  though  unnecessary,  relieve 
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the  patient.     Some  of  the  remedies  of  mere  pervious  ;    that  there  was  no    mechaaicsl 

colic  are,  however,  highly  dangerous  when  obstruction. 

there  is  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  Phy-  Although  the  fever,  in  the  outset,  may  be 
sicions  may  fall  into  this  error  :  patients  high,  and  the  pulse  strong  and  hard,  it  ■con 
who  choose  to  prescribe  for  themselves,  becomes  (as  in  all  acute  abdominal  in  flam- 
commonly  do  so.  They  take  stimulants,  mations)  small  and  wiry ;  or  weak,  and  like 
cordials,  carminatives — the  pleasantest  and  a  thread.  In  bad  cases,  as  the  disease  pro- 
nearest  at  hand  is  a  glass  of  brandy,  or  of  ceeds,  the  abdomen  begins  to  swell,  becomes 
gii>.  And  in  true  colic  these  means  are  tympanitic ;  hiccup  sometimes  comes  on ; 
frequently  of  great  service  :  but  they  exas-  ^  pulse  intermits  or  beats  irregulariy  ;  tlie 
perate  the  symptoms,  and  increase  the  mis-  extremities  grow  cold  ;  the  features  ware 
chief  when  the  disease  is  enteritis.  Indeed  sharpened  and  ghastly,;  cold  sweats  break 
treatment  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  urge  out ;  the  pain  ceases  perhaps  ;  and  the 
colic  into  enteritis.  If  the  case  be  am-  sphincters  relax.  The  head  is  generally 
biguous,  you  must  act  upon  the  most  un-  unaffected.  Now  and  then  delirium  oocnrs 
favourable  supposition,  and  treat  the  com-  late  in  the  disease ;  but  much  more  fre- 
plaint  OS  if  you  were  sure  that  inflammation  quently  the  intellect  remains  dear  to  the  very 
was  present.  lost.     Death  begins  at  the  heart,  and  takes 

The  pain  of  enteritis  is  increased  by  pres-  place  in  the  way  of  asthenia, 
sure.  The  pun  of  colic  is  not  only  not  You  may  probably  have  observed  that  the 
made  worse,  but  it  is  actually  mitigated  often,  symptoms  which  I  have  been  describing  are 
by  pressure  ;  and  it  usually  intermits  en-  just  the  symptoms  which  the  sm^geon  wo  fte- 
tirely.  I  know  that  when  there  is  simply  quently  encounters  in  cases  of  strangulated 
flatulent  distension  of  the  intestines,  pressure  hernia.  The  symptoms  of  that  surgical 
does  sometimes  increase  the  patient's  un-  complaint  are,  in  truth,  most  commonly  at 
easiness  ;  but  the  uneasy  sensation  is  very  least,  the  symptoms  of  enteritis,  caused  bj 
different  from  that  acute  sensibility  which  the  forcible  closure  of  the  bowel.  Obstruc- 
belongs  to  inflammation  of  their  peritoneal  tion  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the 
covering.  In  enteritis  there  are  also  parotC'  gut  gives  rise  to  its  inflammation.  And  we 
3/9fn8  of  severe  pain,  determined,  probably,  often  find,  after  death  preceded  by  the  ngns 
by  the  peristaltic  movements,  or  by  the  of  enteritis,  an  internal  mechanical  obstruc- 
temporary  distension,  of  the  inflamed  tion — an  internal  strangulated  hernia.  In 
parts  ol.  the  bowel;  and  the  .j;)«in  has  some  cases,  bands  or  strings  of  coagulable 
frequently  a  twisting  character:  but  there  lymph,  the  products  of  bygone  inflamma- 
is  not  any  thoroogh  intermission.  There  tion,  have  formed  snares  (so  to  speak)  for 
is  a  duller  abiding  pain  between  the  the  gut,  which  at  length  they  catch  and  con- 
sharper  fits.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  as  a  strict.  They  do  no  harm  till  some  coil  of 
diagnostic  circumstance,  that,  as  in  perito-  intestine  gets  beneath  or  beyond  them ;  and 
nitis,  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  then  they  strangle  it,  as  the  phrase  is.  I 
knees  drawn  up,  and  is  fixed  in.  that  po-  have  twice  seen  (as  I  think  I  formerly 
sition,  and  for  the  very  same  reasons.  If,  stated)  the  appendix  vermiformis  prove  tlM 
in  his  agony,  he  tosses  about  his  arms,  immediate  cause  of  fatal  internal  hernia.  In 
the  trunk  is  kept  motionless,  and  the  res-  one  of  these  coses,  the  person  had  been  a 
piration  is  thoracic :  whereas  in  mere  colic  private  patient  of  Dr.  Macmichael ;  and  I 
the  mode  of  breathuoig  is  not  altered,  and  the  went  with  him  to  examine  the  body.  The 
patient  is  apt  to  be  turning  and  writhing  in  free  end  of  the  appendix  had  become  ad- 
all  postures,  and  out  of  one  posture  into  herent  to  the  mesocolon ;  and  so  a  loop  was 
another.  made,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  gut 

The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  often  most  had  passed.  In  the  other  instance,  which  I 
distressing.  The  patient  not  only  rejects  saw  in  Edinburgh,  the  appendix  was  literally 
immediately  whatever  food,  drink,  or  medi-  tied  round  a  piece  of  the  Intestine.  Some- 
cine  he  swallows,  but  he  has  fits  of  retching,  times,  again,  there  is  intussusception :  the 
when  the  stomach  is  empty.  In  some  in-  upper  part  of  the  tube  slips  into  the  lower, 
stances,  matters  are  cast  up  having  the  fills  it  up,  obstructs  it ;  and  inflammation 
appearance,  and  something  of  the  odour,  of  fixes  it  there.  Or  it  may  be  that  a  chronic 
liquid  faeces :  or  resembling,  at  any  rate,  the  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  intestine  has 
offensive  fluids  which  are  found  in  the  small  narrowed  its  channel ;  or  a  tumcHr  presses 
intestines  afler  death  in  these  cases.  I  upon  the  intestine  from  without ;  or  some 
cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  genuine  foreign  substance,  or  morbid  accumulation, 
excrement  ejected,  unequivocal  ordure :  yet  plugs  it  up  within ;  in  all  which  cases  a 
this  may  well  happen  if  it  be  true  that  clys-  chronic  disorder  passes  at  length  into  acute 
ters,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  have  been  inflammation.  A  very  small  hernia  at  one 
voided  through  the  mouth.  Such  a  pheno.  of  the  usual  orifices—not  large  enough  to 
menon  would  show  that  the  whole  tube  was  manifest  itself  externally — is  sometimea  the 
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<Aii88  of  the  oVstraction ;  even  though  okily  bably  because  at  that  time  the  digestive 

a  portion  of  one  side  of  the  gut  may  be  oi^gans,  being  in  activity,  receive  a  more 

nipped  in  the  aperture.  copious  supply  of  blood. 

Sometimes,  but  according  to  my  ezperi-  The  mechanical  impediments  that  occur 
rience  less  frequently,  there  is  no  mechanical  within  the  bowel,  are  still  more  various  in 
impediment  to  account  for  the  constipation,  kind  than  those  which  constrict  it  from 
In  all  cases,  whether  there  be  medianical  .  without.  Hardened  fiscal  matters :  intea- 
obstmction  or  not,  the  inflamed  portion  of  tinal  concretions.  Some  of  these  are  curious, 
the  gut  is  of  a  red  or  dark  colour ;  distended  and  I  shall  hereafter  have  a  word  or  two  to 
by  its  gaseous  or  liquid  contents ;  covered  say  respecting  their  composition.  Persons 
often,  on  its  peritoneal  sur&ce,  with  coagu-  who  are  in  tl^  habit  of  taking  a  good  deal  of 
lable  lymph ;  or  adherent  to  the  contiguous  magnesia,  or  of  chalk,  to  relieve  acidity  and 
organs.  When  the  gut  is  mechanically  heartburn,  are  liable  to  have  these  substances 
closed,  the  part  which  Ues  on  this  side  the  accumulate,  and  become  indurated  in  the 
obstacle,  as  we  follow  the  natural  course  of  intestines.  They  generally  begin  to  collect, 
the  channel,  is  inflamed ;  the  part  whidi  lies  I  believe,  around  some  accidental  nucleus  : 
beyond  it  is  pale,  contracted,  and,  to  all  and  such  a  nucleus  may  very  readily  be  sup- 
appearance,  heiBlthy,  The  line  of  demarca-  plied.  A  rherry-stone,  a  fish-bone,  a  gaU- 
tion  is  abrupt  and  strong ;  and  it  is  deter-  stone,  that  has  found  its  way  into  the  bowel, 
mined  by  the  obstacle.  And  the  distinction  Even  a  pill,  prescribed  to  cure,  may  thus 
between  the  healthy  Aid  inflamed  portions  is  come  to  kill  one's  patient.  Dr.  Prout  was 
usually  as  sudden  and  decided,  when  there  asked  to  analyse  certain  odd-shaped,  tri- 
b  no  appelant  obstacle.  I  mean  that  up  to  angular  bodies  which  had  been  voided  at 
a  certain  q;>ot  the  intestine  is  red  like  a  stool,  and  were  supposed  to  be  gall-stones : 
oherry,  or  dark  like  a  grape,  large,  and  but  he  found  that  they  were  specimens  of 
smeared  (perhaps)  with  lymph  or  wiUi  pus ;  Plummer's  ]nU,  which  had  defied  the  solvent 
while  immediately  beyond  that  point,  and  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  had  passed 
throuj^ut  the  remaixider  of  its  course,  it  is  into,  and  fingered  in,  the  bowels.  Un- 
white,  empty,  and  shrunk  up  into  the  sem-  braised  mustnrd-seed,  and  carbonate  of  iron, 
blance  of  a  cord.  The  pathology  of  these  are  other  remedial  substances  which,  inju- 
last  forms  of  the  disease  is  foil  of  difficulty,  diciously  administered,  have  collected  in  hard 
Some  have  held  that  the  contracted  part  masses,  and  produced  intestinal  disease.  It 
was  the  original  seat  of  disease,  namely,  of  is  geldotn  that  we  can  discover,  duHng  life, 
spasm ;  simI  that  the  upper  adjoining  portion  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  mee^ical 
of  intestine  became  distended  and  inflamed  obstacle :  but  I  have  observed  this  pecu- 
in  consequence  of  such  spasm.  Without  liarity  in  most  of  the  eases  in  which  I  have 
attempting  to  explain  these  phenomena,  known  it  produced  by  iniuumeeptian,  that 
which  are  comparatively  unfrequent,  I  con-  after  severe  and  sudden  symptoms  of  ob- 
tent  myself  with  observing  that  it  is  the  dis-  struction  and  inflammation,  blood  has  been 
tended  part  which  is  the  really  inflamed  part,  passed  by  stool.  Sometimes  the  inchided 
and  that  its  muscular  coat  appears  to  have  portion  of  bowel  itoelf  sloughs  away,  and  is 
lost  its  natural  contractile  power — ^not  (I  expelled  jver  astacm. 

lancy)  from  overstretching,  as  now  and  then  Inflammation  of  the  bowels  requires  very 

happens  to  the  urinary  bladder — but  firom  much  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  peri- 

the  effect  of  tiie  inflanmiation.  tonitis  :  indeed,  the  disesse  is  in  most  cases 

The  inflamed  portion  of  bowel  is  often  of  peritonitis,  and  something  more.  The  patient 

a  very  dark  colour,  and  even  almost  black,  must   strictly  abstain  from   every  sort  of 

from  the  great  congestion  of  blood  in  its  stimulus,  and  bonfine  himself  as  much  as 

tissues,     titnr  this  black  colour  has  some-  possible  to  the   horizontal  position.      He 

times    been    erroneously   set  down  as  an  must  lose  blood  also   from  the   arm,    and 

evidence   of    gangrene.       You    must    not  the  earlier  the  better.      The  lancet  is  not 

trust  to  the  mere  colour,  however.     If  the  to  be  withheld  merely  besause  the  pulse  is 

coats  of  the  bowel  be  firm,  and  if  the  pecu-  small.     If  the  artery  becomes  fuller,  and  its 

liar  odour  of  gangrene  be  wanting,  you  are  beating  more  distinct,  under  vensesection — 

not  to  conclude  that  mortification  has  taken  nay,  if  the  patient  does  not.  become  faint — 

place,  simply  from  the  dark  appearance  of  the  first  bleeding   should  be  a  large  one. 

the  intestine.  This  is  not  only  the  safer  plan,  but  in  the 

Enteritis,  not  dependent  upon  any  mecha-  long  run  it  is  the  most  economical  of  the 

nical  occlusion  of  the  bowel,  may  arise  under  blood  and  strength  of  the  patient.    As  in 

the  operation  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  in-  sim{^   peritonitis,  the  abdomen   must   be 

temal    inflammation  :    cold    and  wet,   for  covered  with '  leeches,  and  afterwards  with 

instance,  applied  externally,  and  especially  fomentation  cloths.      Should  one  spot  or 

to  the  feet  and  legs.     Cold  is  thought  to  be  region   be  more   painful  and   tender   than 

particularly  injurious  in  this  way  when  the  another,  on  that  part  the  leeches  are  to  be 

exposure  happens  soon  after  a  meal :  pro-  accumulated.     It  may  be  requisite  to  repeat 
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the  TeDfesection  and  the  leeching  once,  or  produce  are  merely  watery ;' and  it  is  oaljr 

twice,  or  many  times  ;  the  propriety  of  such  after  the  inflammation  has  been  reduced  that 

repetition  depending  upon  the  urgency  and  /rrcet  are  discharged,  and  then  in  sncb  qnajor. 

obstinacy  of  the  symptoms,  and  upon  the  tity  sometime  as  to  show  that  diey  most 

age  and  state  of  the  patient.     I  am  speaking  have  been  shut  up  in  the  bowels  during  the 

of  idiopathic   enteritis,  and  of  its  earlier  period  of  actire  inflammation, 
stages.      In  the    advanced  periods^  when        You  should  wait,  then,  for  the  cflfect  of 

feebleness  of  the  pulse  is  associated  with  other  measures,  blood-letting,  leedung,  fb* 

tympany  of  the  belly  and  coldness  of  the  mentation,  before  you  give  actxre  purgutirea 

surfoce,  it  betokens  weakness  and  sinking,  by  the  mouth ;  and  in  all  stages  of  the  db- 

and  the  tendency  to  death  by  asthenia }  and,  ease,  whatever  laxatives  are  given  should  be 

consequently,    it    then    indicates    support  of  the  mildest  kind,  such  as  are  least  likdy 

rather  than  depletion.     So  also  when  the  to  excite  irritation  of  either  die  stomal  or 

enteritis  is  not  idiopathic,  but  consecutive —  bowels. 

when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  arises        The    same   objections  do  not  apfdy  to 

out  of  a  firm  mechanical  impediment-^ur  enemata,  which  sooth  wlule  they   evacuate 

employment  of  blood-letting  must  nepds  be  the  lower  parts  of  the  canal.    You  wiU  read 

modified  by  that  circumstance.  or  hear  of  great  service  done  by  an  infuskn 

One  point  in  the  management  of  enteritis,  at  tobacco,  or  by  the  smoke  of  tobacoov 

requiring  great  caution  and  judgment,  re-  thrown  into  the  bowels  through  the  rectum, 

lates  to  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines.  Dr.  Abercromby  speals  of  a  weak  inlusioa 

The  costive  state  of  tiie  bezels  is  apt  to  be  of  tiie  leaves  as  being  a  remedy  of  very  ge- 

looked  upon  as  the  main  evil,  and  their  eva-  neral  utility.     It  should,  I  apprdiend,  ^  a 

cuation  as  the  chief  indication  of  treatment ;  toeak  infusion  to  be  at  all  safe ;  but,  of  my 

but  great  mischief,  I  apprehend,  is  likely  to  own  knowledge,   I  can  tell  you  little  or 

arise  from  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  that  indi-  nothing  about  it.     I  do  know,  however,  that 

cation.    I  am  still  speaking  of  the  idiopathic  the  injection  of  a  large  quantity  of  merely 

disease,   where  it  is   presumable   that  no  warm  water  is  often  of  much  use :  from  two 

mechanical  impossibility  exists  to  the  pas-  to  six  pints,  for  example,  thrown  up  gradually 

sage  of  the  feces.     Purgatives  given  by  the  and  gently.      Indurated  fdeces  are  softened 

mouth  are  often  rejected  by  the  stomadi,  and  brought  away  in  this  manner,  and  the 

with  great  distress  to  the  patient.     If  they  warm  water  acts  as  an  internal  fommtation. 
are  retMned,  and  fail  to  operate,  they  mu«t        Of  internal  medicines  I  believe  the  best 

do  more  harm  than  good.     Certainly  they  you  can  give  is  a  combination  of  calomel  and 

should   not    precede  the  veuKsection.      I  opium,  in  such  proportions  as  will  restrain  the 

wdl  remember,  though  it  is  now  many  years  purgative  qualities  of  the  calomel.     The 

ago,  bdng  myself  badly  treated  for  enteritis,  opium    allays   pain,  and,  periiaps,  relaxes 

^ing  ill,  in  a  strange  place,  I  sent  for  the  spasm  ;  the  mercury  tends  to  arrest  tiie  fa»- 

nearest  practitioner,  who  happened  to  be-  a  flammatory  action  ;  and  the  more  immediate 

very  ignorant  man.      Finding  that   I  was  effects  of  this  combination  are  often  found  to 

sick,  and  that  my  bowels  did  not  act,  he  be,  a  settling  of  the  irritable  stomach,  a  dis- 

gave  me,  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession,  position  to  diaphoresis,  and  an  improved 

strong  drastic  purges,  with  no  other  effect  pulse. 

than  that  of  increasing  my  sickness,  and  To  sum  up  then,  bleeding,  and  calo- 
adding  to  the  abdominal  pain  I  suffered.  I  mel  and  opium,  are  to  be  resorted  to  for 
was  then  seen  by  a  most  intelligent  physician  checking  the  inflammation  ;  and  when  that 
(this  was  before  I  had  paid  any  attention  to  is  in  great  measure  abated  (and  probably 
physic  myself),  and  the  first  thing  he  did  not  bdfbre)  it  will  be  right  to  give  some 
was  to  have  me  copiously  bled «,  and  the  im-  mild  laxative  to  clear  out  the  bowds.  Tliere 
mediate  effect  of  that  bleeding  was  to  send  can  be  none  more  suitable  or  convenient 
me  to  the  night  chair.  And  I  am  persuaded  than  castor  oil.  But  before  we  venture 
that  when  evacuations  follow  the  adminis-  upon  purgatives  by  the  mouth  it  will  be 
tration  of  purgatives  in  such  cases,  they  are  proper  to  wash  out  the  bowels  by  lavements 
oftenowing  to  the  blood-letting  and  other  anti-  of  tepid  water.  These  injections  may  some- 
phlogistic  meaajires  that  are  employed  at  the  times  have  mechanically  a  beneficial  effect 
same  time.^  Iliese  are  the  opinions  of  Dr.  uponthepartsconcemed  in  the  inflammation; 
Abercromby  also,  who  says,  "  I  confess  my  untwisting,  for  example,  a  twisted  bowel ;  or 
own  impression  distinctly  to  be,  that  the  setting  free  the  half  mcarcerated  intestine, 
use  of  purgatives  makes  no  part  of  the  treat-  There  is  one  very  important  point  in  the 
ment  of  the  eariy  stages  of  enteritu ;  on  the  treatment  of  enteritis  that  I  have  yet  to  men- 
oontrary,  that  they  are  rather  likely  to  be  tion.  I  have  told  you  that  in  the  advanced 
hurtful  until  the  inflammation  has  been  sub-  stage  of  the  disease  symptoms  of  sinking  often 
dued."     It  is  an  Instraclrra  feet,  that  when  come  on ;  a  total  cessation  of  pain,  feilure  of 

Surgative  medieiaes  do  operate  during  the  the  vital  powers,  and  coldness  of  the  body, 

eight  of  the  inAaoiniatioo,  the  stools  they  These  symptoms,  this  collapse  and  approadi 
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lo  syncope,  are  generally  oonridered  to  denote  when  called  to  a  case  of  **  oltatmction  of  the 

gangrene,  and,  therefore,  a  hopeleu  state  of  boweb,"i8  to  search  narrowly  whether  there 

disease.      Yet  in  many  cases  which  have  be  not  some  unsuspected  nternal  hernia.  Ail 

proved  htaA.  after  similar  symptoms,  not  a  delicacy  mast  be  waived ;  and  every  part  of 

trace  of  gangrene  has  been  discoverable.   So  the  body,  where  hernia  may  possibly  shew 

that  this  unpromising  change  in  the  symp-  itself,  must  be  submitted  to  inspection.     If 

toms  does  not  always  indicate  a  morbid  con-  none  be  found,  the  rectum,  and  in  wdinen 

dition  which  is  necessarily  mortal.     And  if  the    vagina,   must   be    severally   explored, 

the  patients  are  to  be  saved  at  all,  they  are  Stricture,  or  a  quarry  of  impacted  fieces, 

to  be  saved  by  wine  and  support.    We  must  may  possibly  be  detected  in  the  one  :   a 

combat  the  obvioos  tendency  to  death  by  uterine  or  other  tumor,  pressing  upon  the 

asthenia.  bowel  j  may  perchance  be  fclt  uirougfa  the 

"  A  man,  aged  forty,  was  affected  with  other.    I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  I  once 

enteritis  in  the  usual  form,  for  which  he  was  experienced  on  being  sent  for  to  see  a  woman, 

treated  in  the  most  judicious  manner  by  a  of  middle  age,  who  was  m  artieulo  moriia, 

respectable  practitioner.     On  the  fifth  day  and  who,  as  I  was  told,  had  for  some  days 

the  pain  ceased ;  the  puke  was  140,  and  ex-  been  labouring  under  sickness,  pain  in  the 

tremely  feeble  and  irregular;   his  face  was  abdomen,   and   constipation.      In  her   left 

pale,  the  features  were  collapsed,  and  his  groin  there  was  a  laige  palpable  strangulated 

whole  body  was  covered  with  cold  perspi-  hernia,  which  had  not  becm  detected  by  the 

ration ;  his  bowels  had  been  moved.     In  practitioner  in  attendance,  simply  because  it 

this  condition  (says  Dr.  Abercromby,  from  had  not  been  looked  for ;  and  which  was  dis- 

whom  I  quote  the  case)  I  saw  him  for  the  covered  only  when  it  was  too  late, 

first  time.    Wine  was  then  given  him,  at  Remember,  therefore,  that  in  every  cise 

first  in  large  quantities,  and,  upon  the  whole,  of  obstinate  costiveness,  with  signs  of  inflam- 

to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  three  bottles  mation  within  the  abdomen,  it  is  absolutely 

daring  the  next  twenty-four  hours.     On  the  necessary,  for  your  own  credit  and  subse- 

following  day  his  appearance  was  improved ;  quent  comfort,  as  well  as  for  your  patient's 

his  pulse  120,  and  regular ;    the  wine  was  safety,  to  make  diligent  and  thorough  en- 

oontinued  in  diminished  quantity.     On  the  quiry  after  such  hemic  as  may  be  recognised 

third  day  his  pulse  was  112,  and  of  good  externally, 

strength,  and  in  a  fewdays  more  he  was  well."  But  ji^ften  yo^  find  nothing  of  ,^'e  sort, 

Dr.  Abercromby  relates  other  cases  to  the  and  then  you  are  at  Uberty  to  prosecute  with 

same  effect ;  and  most  physicians,  I  suppose,  more  energy  and  decision  the  purgative  plan 

have  occasionally  seen  such.     They  teach  of  treatment.     You  prescribe  strong  doses 

tts  that  we  must  not  abandon  our  patients  of  jalap  and  calomel :  black  draughts.    The 

in  despair,  even  under  the  most  adverse  dr-  stomach  being  irritable,  you  give  jrilh  of 

cnmstances.     If  diarrhoea  should  supervene  cathartic  extract,  and  repeat  them  at  short  in- 

with  this  state  of  collapse,  opiates  must  be  tervall ;  or  liu:ge  doses  of  calomd,  ten  grains 

joined  with  the  wine.     External  warmth  is  or  a  scruple,  three  or  four  times  in  succession, 

also  a  powerful  auxiliary.  You  inject  stimulating  clysters.    Then  you 

are  driven  to  croton  oil :  and  at  last,  in  some 

I  know  of  no  cases  of  disease  more  painful  vague  hope  of  relaxing  spams,  to  opiates.  If 
to  witness  or  to  treat  than  those  which  re-  symptoms  of  inflammation  spring  up,  you  put 
suit  from  invincible  obstruction  of  the  in-  fiurly  in  force  the  remedies  of  inflammation  ; 
testinal  tube.  They  are  attended,  at  length,  and  especially  blood-letting.  But  all  is  in 
with  enteritis ;  but  they  differ  much  in  some  vain.  The  medicines  are  vomited ;  or,  if  re- 
respects  fh)m  what  I  have  called  idiopathic  tained,  they  serve  but  to  augment  the  patient's 
enteritis.  The  inflammation  is  an  accident  distress,  producing  or  renewing  the  pain  and 
or  consequence  of  the  obstruction ;  or  of  the  the  nausea.  It  is  extraordinary  how  com- 
means  used  to  overcome  it.  They  happen  fortable  the  patient  sometimes  becomes 
usually  somewhat  in  this  manner.  A  person  upon  the  intermission  of  these  active  at- 
thinks  it  expedient  to  take  some  aperient  tempts.  Now  and  then  he  suffers  tormina, 
medicine.  It  has  no  dSect.  He  repeats  the  or  has  fits  of  retcldng ;  but  in  the  Intervening 
dose.  It  causes  pain  and  gripihgs,  and  pro-  periods  his  sensations  and  outward  condition 
bably  sickness  also ;  but  still  tiie  bowels  are  may  be  those  of  perfect  health ;  only  there  is 
not  moved.     Enemata  are  employed.    They  no  alvine  discharge. 

bring  away,  perliaps,  some  hardened  fieces ;  Now,  under  these  afflicting  circumstsnces, 

bat  there  is  no  farther  relief.     Meanwhile  the  question  will  force  itself  upon  you-^how 

the  patient  may  have  a  dean  tongue,  a  quiet  long  am  I  to  pursue  the  purgative  system  ? 

pulae,  a  cool  and  toft  skin,  and  a  supple  and  Common  sense,  and  common  humanity,  an- 

painless  abdomen.     Purgatives  of  a  more  swer  —  you  must  stop  it  the  instant   you 

drastic  kind  are  tried,  but  tried  in  vain ;  and  are'  convinced  that  there  is  a  mechanical 

the  physician  is  summoned.  obstacle,  which  cannot  be  overcome.     Ta 

Now  the  first  thing  which  you  have  to  do,  persist  in  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives  after 
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that  oonvidion,  is  to  inflict  wanton  and  the  most  actiye  cathartici.     She  ioffcred 

needless  torture  upon  the  patient.      But  frequent  paroxysms  of  pain  and  vomiting : 

how  are  yon  to  know  this?    That  is  one  but  the  abdomen  was  scarcely,  if  at  all, 

difficulty.    And  how  are  you,  believing  that  distended ;   nor  was  it  tender.    At  kngth 

it  is  so,  to  satisfy  the  patient's  friends  that  she  complained  that  what  she  vomited  was 

his  disorder  is  irremediable;  and  to  resist  sterooraceons — to  use  her  own  words,  "what 

their  importunity  to  try  this  and  that ;  and  came  upwards  ought  to  have  passed  the  other 

to  persuade  them  to  look  passively  on,  while  way."     It  was  a  thin,  brown- coloured,  ill* 

their  relative  is  slowly  perhaps,  but  surely,  smelling  fluid.    Dr.  Mayo  and  Mr.  Amott 

perishing  ?     These  are  great  and  terrible  were  now  aasoctated  with  me  in  this  case, 

4ifficultie8.  and  they  touched  and  felt  the  abdomca  as  I 

You  will  be  urged  by  all  imaginable  sug-  had  previously  done.    The  lady  observed 

gestions;    even  Uie  most  absurd.      Crude  that  their  hands  were  heavy ;  and  she  fancied 

mercury  may  perhaps  be  one.     Pounds  of  that  the  pressure  they  made  had  displaced 

this  metal  have  been  swallowed  in  such  cases}  something  within.     And  I  believe  that  it 

in  the  hope,  I  suppose,  that  it  would  force  was  so :  for  before  our  consultation  in  the 

a  passage  by  its  weight.     But  the  obstacle  next  room  was  over,  word  was  brou^t  ua 

may  be  in  an  ascendmg  coil  of  intestine,  that  the  bowels  had  acted.    She  had  passed 

And  if  not,  experience  doe9  not  teach  us  to  a  liquid  motion   precisely  resembling  the 

put  any  faith  in  this  rude  mechanical  remedy,  stuff  she  had  last  vomited.    The  next  day » 

It  has  often  done  mischief,  and  seldom  or  with  one  of  several  similar  stoob,  a  hard 

niever  done  any  good.    This  m^tal  is  apt  to  lump  was  voided,  which  proved  to  be  a  gall* 

become  oxydized  in  the  body,  and  then  to  stone,  as  big  as  a  small  wilnut. 
produce  very  distressing  salivation.     This  is        As  laige  quantities  of  warm  water  had 

an  evil  which  I  have  known  to  occur,  and  to  without  SfficuUy  been  injected,  I  infer  that 

trouble  the  patientgpneatly,  sometime  after  the  the  concretion  had  been  impacted  high  up 

ineffectual  ezhibitionof  large  doses  of  calomel,  in  the  bowel,  probably  at  Uie  valve  cif  the 

Daahing  cold  water   over  tiie  abdomen  caecum.      Some  years  previously  the  lady 

and  the  lower  extremities,  is  another  rough  had  suffered  severe  abdominal  pains,  which 

expedient,  whidi  is  sometimes  succoirful  in  at  the  time  were  ascribed  to  this  passage  of 

producing   evacuations.      It  was  adopted,  a  biliary  calculus  through  the  gall-dttcte. 
after  various  other  measures  had  failed,  in        In  tlds  instance  there  was  no  evidence  of 

the  ease  in  which  the  bowel  was  tied  down  any  strong  contractile  efforts  of  the  bowel 

by  the  adherent  appendix  vermilbrmis ;  and  above  the  place  <^  obstruction, 
it  caused  the  emptying  of  that  part  of  the        Laige  enemata — as  mudiastfae  intfstiw 

canal  which  lay  beyond  or  below  the  internal  will  patiently  receive^gradually  and  gently 

hernia.    It  is  plain  that  this  partial  success  intrcNluoed,  end  repeat^  three  or  four  times 

can  be  of  little  or  no  use ;  oeitainly  of  none  a  day,  may  sometimes  succeed  in  breaking 

that  can  compensate  for  the  shock  and  an-  down  and  waahing  away  masses  of  hardened 

noyanoe  of  the  odd  affusion.  excrement :  and  if  these  eneanata  are  com* 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunderstood,  posed  of  milk  or  beef-tea,  and  are  suffered 

I  do  not  say  that  yon  are  to  abandon  all  to  remain  as  long  as  they  will,  they  may 

hope  when  purgatives  (and,  if  need  be,  blood-  answer  another  important  purpose;   they 

letting)  have  Culed,  after  a  few  trials,  to  may  contribute  sensibly  to  the  nourishment 

obtain  evacuations  from  the  bowels.     Nor  of  a  patient  who  cannot  retain  food  in  Ua 

even  that  you  are  beoessarily,  for  that  rea-  stomach.    They  are  generally  very  soothing 

son,  to  give  up  the  use  of  puigatives.     The  and  comfortable ;     allaying  tormina,   and 

intestines  may  be  torpid  and  insensible  to  abating  sicknMS :   and  thej  are  adapted  to 

ordinary  stimuli,  and  really  require  strong  every  stage  and  variety  of  uie  complidnt. 
rousing.  Dr.  Abereromby  mentions  the  case        There  are,  however,  cases  in  whidi  wo 

of  a  gentleman  whose  bowels  were  looked  up  arrive  at  the  melancholy  but  sure  conviction 

by  an  accumulation,  aa  the  result  showed,  of  that  some  mechanical  impediment  has  ren- 

black  hardened  fseoea.      The  obstmctioo,  dered  the  bowd  absolutdy  and  hopeleasly 

which  had  resbted  the  most  active  purgatives,  impassable.     We  fear  tiiis  when,  the  con- 

and  waa  accompanied  by  an  evident  -and  stipation  being    obstinate,  [wo  discover  a 

painfol  distension  of  a  part  of  the  abdomen,  tumor,  or  hardness,  in  some  part  of  the 

yielded  at  once  to  the  repeated  application  belly  :  or  when  we  receive  a  histoiy  of  some 

of  galvanism  to  that  part :  eadi  application  former  inflammatory  attack,  since  which  die 

being  immediately  followed  by  a  copious  bowels  have  been  habitually    difficult    to 

evacuation.      Here  the  flagging  muscular  nsgulate.     Our  fears  are  strengthened  when 

action  was  restored,  apparently,  by  the  gal-  the  patient  feds  that  the  injections  reach  a 

vanic  stimulus.     Very  lately  I  attended  an  certain  spot,  and  there  always  stop ;  and  that 

elderly  lady,  who,  from  Wednesday  morning  the  intestines  rumble,  and  roll,  and  propel 

to  the  next  Monday  noon,  had  had  no  alvine  their  contents  downwards  to  the  same  spot, 

oclief,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  and  no  farther.    And  this  is  the  distinctive 
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I            symptom  upon  which  I  desire  to  fix  your  tion,  and  suffered  to  discharge  its  contents 

I            attentioD.     The  abdomen  gradually  enlarges,  through  what  is  called  an  ariificial  anu9. 

,             especially   if  the  patient  is  able  to  retain  Tlus  expedient  is  feasible,  however*  in  those 

,            food ;   the  intestines  fill  up  above  the  ob-  cases  only  in  which  the  obhtacle  is  situated 

,             stacle ;   and  then  throes    of    pain  occur,  near  the  termination  of  the  large  intestine ; 

^             apa$m9  the  sufferers  usually  call  them,  at-  t.  e.  in  the  rectum,  or  in  the  lower  part  of 

tended  with    sickness  ;    and  during  these  the  descending  colon  ;   for  here  only  can  we 

pangs  you  may  feel,  and  if  the  abdomen  be  ascertain,  with  any  thing  like  oertamty,  tlie 

'             uncovered,  you  may  see,  immense  coils  of  exact  place  of  the  impediment,  and  here  only 

intestine,  as  big  perhaps  as  one's  arm,  rise  may   the  colon  be  pierced,  from   behind, 

and  roll  over,  like  some  huge  snake,  with  vrithout  injury  to  the  peritoneum.     Under 

loud  roarings  and  flatulence.      When  this  noother  circumstances,  in  my  opinion,  would 

takes  place  the  time  for  giving  purgatives  is  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  patient,  by  cutting 

certainly  ovw.      The  distended  bowel  re-  down  upon  and  opening  the  bowel,  be  justi- 

quires  no  stimulus ;  it  acts,  and  strives  with  liable.     An  artificial  outlet  in  the  loin  wonid 

mil  its  power,  but  strives  in  vain,  to  overcome  probably  be  less  disgusting  to  the  patient, 

the  opposing  barrier.    If  you  would  consult  and  less  offensive  to  others,  than  if  it  were 

your  patient's  ease,  if  you  would  not  em-  in  front  of  the  body.     I  am  not  aware  that 

bitter  and  abbreviate  his  slender  rannant  of  tiie  operation  has  ever  been  done  in  this 

life,  harass  him  no  farther  with  active  re-  country.     It  has  been  practised,  successfully, 

medics.      In  some  cases  violent  inflamma-  in  France.     The  mode  of  performing  it  I  am 

tion  quickly  supervenes,  and  death  arrives  not  competent  to  teiach  you.    In  an  appro - 

in  a  few  days  :    in  others,  the  patient  sur-  priatecase  I  should  think  it  right  to  men/ion, 

vives,    without   any  evacuation    from    his  though  I  shonld  be  slow  to  reeommendf  this 

bowels,  but  with  long  intervals  of  ease  and  anceps  remedium.    The  risk  of  failure,  and 

comfort,  for  four,  or  five,  or  six  weeks.  Even  a  tlie  penalty  of  success,  should  both  be  $et 

brief  respite  may  be  of  infinite  value ;  giving  fairly  before  the  patient.     The  choice  be- 

time  for  the  arrival  of  distant  friends— for  tween  certain  death,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

ihe  settlement  of  worldly  concerns  —  and  the  chance  of  living  with  every  loathsome 

for  preparation  of  the  spirit  against  the  in-  bodily  infirmity,  on  the  other,  must  be  made 

evitable  hour.  by  himself*. 

It  is  to  these  circumstances  of  irremedia- 
ble   disease    that    opiates    are    eminently  Itremalnsthat  I  should  say  something  more 


adapted.      Even  when  the  symptoms  are  respectitig  co7ic  .•  whidi  may  existindepen- 
less  desperate,  they  are  not  without  their  dcntly  of  enteritis,  and  of  mechanical  occlu- 
use.     I  cannot  better  express  what  I  think  sion  of  the  bowel ;    although  the  throe  are 
upon  this  point  than  in  the  words  of  the  fint  very  often  combined  uid  intermixed  in  the 
Heberden,  who  says :  **  The  probability  of  course  of  the  same  disease, 
advantege  from  anodynes  has  determined  me        In  colic  there  is  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
to  recommend  them  ;    and  experience  has  constipation  of  the  bowels,  vomiting  often  : 
strongly  confirmed  this  judgment.     Under  and  these  are  symptoms  which  occur  also  in 
the  protection  of  an  opiate  I  have  success-  enteritis.    The  pain  is  a  twisting  or  wringing 
fully  given  more  and  stronger  purges  than  pain  generally,  round  tiie  navel :  and  such  is 
would  have  staid  without  its  help.     The  the  character  of  the  exacerbations  of  pain 
patient's  strength  has  been  kept  up  by  some  experienced  when  the  bowels  arc  inflamed, 
refreshing  sleeps :  and  even  in  hopeless  cases.  These  are  the  points  of  resemblance  between 
in  which  the  dying  person  is  harassed  by  the  two  maladies :  and  it  is  of  much  import- 
unspeakable  inquietude,  he  may  be  lulled  ance,  as  I  told  yon  before,  to  observe  their 
into  some  composure  ;  and  without  dying  at  d^fferer^es  ;  and  to  note  the  marks  by  which 
all  sooner,   may  be  enabled   to  die   more  the  one  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other, 
easily.      Lord  Yenilam  blames  physicians  It  is,  then,  an  essential  difference  that  en> 
for  not  making  the  euthanasia  a  part  of  their  teritis  is  attended  with  fever,  and  with  ten- 
stndies :  and  surely,  though  the  recovery  of  demess  of  the  belly.     The  pain  is  increased 
the  patient  be  the  grand  aim  of  their  pro-  by  all  kinds  and  every  degree  of  pressure ; 
fession,  yet  where  ttiat  cannot  be  obtained,  and  the  patient,  fixed  in  the  supine  position, 
they  shonld  try  to  disarm  death  of  some  of  breathes  with  the  intercostal  mucles  only, 
its  terror ;  and  if  they  cannot  make  him  quit  and  carefully  avoids  any  movement  which 
hia  prey,  and  the  life  must  be  lost,  they  may  would  call  the  abdominal  muscles  into  ac- 
still  prevail  to  have  it  taken  away  in  the  tion,  and  so  compress  the  inflamed  bowel, 
most  merciful  manner."  In  colic,  on  the  other  hand,  the  circulation 
I  have  spoken  of  these  cases  as  being'irre-  is  tranquil ;  there  is  no  fever  ;  and  the  pain 
mediable  :  but  perhaps  I  liave  spoken  some-  is  even  mitigated  by  pressure.     TIic  }  aticnt 

what  too  absolutely.     Life  may,  sometimes, 

be  saved  by  a  surgical  operation.     The  gut        *  ^  ^„  intcrrstinc  paper  on  Ihis  subject,  by 

may  be  punctured  above  the  scat  of  obstruc-  Mr.  EricbBcn,  tu  tlio  Mbd.  Gazette,  April,  I84I. 
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will  lie  on  his  belly  for  ease ;  nay,  he  will  part  only  of  more  geneval  disease.    It 

press  it,  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  body,  received,  in  different  places,  a  Tsriety  of 

across  tiie  back  of  a  chair,  and  obtain  com-  names.      CoHca  pictonam ;    the  painter's 

fort  by  that  manoeoTre.    Daring  the  parox<*  ooUc ;  the  Devondure  oolic ;  the  bellam  of 

ysms  the  pain  is  often  most  violent ;  what  Derbyshire ;  the  dry  belly-adie  of  the  Weft 

the  old  writers  call  dolor  a/roJ^-^trocious  Indies.     In  all  cases  it  acknowledges  the 

pain  I  bat  there  are  intervals  of  complete  same  caosfr'-the  gradoal  entrance  of  lead 

ease.    Even  when  the  pain  is  worst,  the  into  the  body. 

patient  tosses  and  shifts  from  one  postare  to  In  this  coantry  we  see  the  disease  man 
another  in  search  of  relief;  and  he  does  not  often  in  painters  than  in  any  other  persons. 
'  wear  that  amdoas  and  apprehensive  aspect  lliey  use,  as  yoa  know,  white  lead  in  the 
which  we  see  in  those  who  are  laboaring  preparation  of  their  ooloars ;  and  they  are 
under  enterttls.  The  pain  arises,  I  imagine,  perfectly  fiuniliar  with  this  terrible  oolic 
from  the  distension  of  the  bowel,  here  and  We  see  it  also  in  all  workmen  whose  oocopa* 
there,  by  gas ;  or,  it  may  be,  from  spasm ;  tions  bring  liiem  habitually  into  contact  with 
or  from  both  these  states  at  once.  At  any  preparations  of  lead.  No  doabt  there  are- 
rate,  it  is  often  associated  with  audible  ila-  very  great  differences  in  the  sosoeptibility 
tolenoe,  and  with  evident  outward  spasm,  of  this  effect  of  the  poison  of  lead.  Persoiw 
The  abdomen  is  hard,  and  drawn  spasmodi-  have  been  known  to  suffer  colica  pictonum, 
.oally  inwards  towards  the  vertebral  column ;  in  consequence  of  their  sleeping  for  a  night 
and  its  muscles  are  partially  and  strongly  or  two  in  a  recently  painted  room.  On  the 
joontracted,  gathered  up  into  lumps  and  other  hand,  I  have  myself  seen  a  patient  who 
knots.  None  of  these  circumstances  belong  became  affected  with  the  disease,  for  tiie  first 
to  enteritis.  time,  after  working  with  white  lead  for  19 

However,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  years.     Generally  the  first  attacks  of  colie 

that,  even  in  mere  colic,  the  pain  may  some-  are  well  recovered  from.    The  obstinate  con* 

tfmes  be  augmented  by  pressure.     When  a  atipation  of  the  bowels  is  at  length  overeome : 

portion  of  the  gut  has  beoome  npidly  dis-  the  patient  obtains  ease ;  and  forthwith  re- 

tended,  oonsidcnrable  unessinfes  may  result  cars  to  his  previous  habits :    and  after  a 

from  its  forcible  compression ;  although,  as  period,  which  varies  in  different  individualst 

Dr.  Abercromby  states,  the  kind  of  pain  he  is  again  laid  up  with  the  colic.    Even  the 

can  generally,  by  attention,  be  distinguished  primary  attacks  are  usuaUy  attended  with 

from  thedMDsitive  tenderness  of  an  inflamed  pains  in  the  head,  and  in  the  limbs ;  aome- 

peritoneem.    Luckily,  if  such  pain  dn  pres-  times  with  cramps;   sometimes  even  with 

sure  should  lead  us  to  mistake  a  case  of  pure  epilepsy  and  coma.    At  length,  in  one  of 

oolic  for  a  case  of  enteritis,  the  error  is  on  these  attacks  of  colic,  or  after  one  of  them, 

the  safe  side :  and  we  must  always  bear  in  when  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  the  eoa* 

nind  the  tendency  remarked  in  colic,  when  tiveness,  haveyielded  to  treatment,  the  patient 

the  complaint  is  neglected,  or  badly  treated,  finds  that  he  has  lost  the  ftill  power  of  using 

to  ran  into  actual  inflammation.     In  fact,  as  one  or  both  of  his  hands.    The  wrists,  as 

any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  alimen-  the  patients  express  it,  drop.    You  see  at 

tary  matters  through  the  bowels  may  give  rise  once  what  is  the  matter,  by  the  charicteristie 

to    colic,   oolic  is    sometimes  merely  the  gtate  of  the  arms  aild  hands.    The  extensor 

first  step  towards  acute  inflammation  arising  muscles  of  the  hands  and  fingers  are  palsied : 

out  of  a  continuance  of  the  obstruction,  so  that  when  the  arms  are  str^ched  out,  the 

And  having  told  you  that  colic  may  be  thus  hands  hang  «l»ng1ing  down  by  their  own 

produced,  I  have  at  once  introduced  you  to  weiglit ;     and    the  patient    is  unable,    by 

a  Urge  dass  of  its  causes  which  have  already  any  effort  of  his  will,  to  raise  them.    The 

been  spoken  of  in  the  present  lecture  as  fre-  palsy  is  local :  it  does  not  proceed  from  any 

quent  causes  of  inflammation  also.  diseased  condition  of  the  nervous  centres. 

But  colic,  likf  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  Hie  affected  muscles  waste ;  and  the  atrophy 

sometimes  arises  without  any  apparent  or  is  ^ery  remarkably  seen  in  the  bundle  of 

detectible  obstruction,  of  a  mechanical  kind,  muscles  composing  the  ball  of  the  thumb, 

to  the  free  transit  of  the  contents  of  the  Even  from  this  condition  the  patients  often 

alimentary  -tube.     And  there  is  one  par-  are  capable  of  complete  recovery.    But  if 

ticular  form  of  colic,  that  requires  a  separate  they  persist  in  following  their  former  calling 

notice.      Hie  oolioa  Pfc/onttm— so  called  _or  if,  without  knowing  it,  they  oontinue  to 

from  its  great  frequency,  heretofore,  among  be  habitually  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause 

the  Pfctones,  or  inhabitants  of  Poictou — is  of  the    disease  —  they    become    miserable 

produced  by  the  slow   introduction  of  the  cripples,  fidl  into  a  state  of  general  cachexia, 

poiaon  of  lead  into  the  system.  and  sink  at  length  under  some  visceral  disease. 

Now  thecolic  which  has  this  origin  is  notto  The  poison  accumulates  in  the  body,  and 

be  distinguished,  in  its  ordinary  symptoms,  saps  the  powers  of  Ufo..    Francis  Citois,  • 

from  any  other  kind  .of  colic.     But  the  ab-  native  of  Poictou,  who  published  an  exodlent 

dominal  pain  is  usually,  in  such  cases,  a  andoneof  the  earlieat  accounts  of  the  disease. 
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in  the  yeAr  1617»  has-dlrawn  the  foUowing  from  other  accidental  catuna,  haye  now  been 

graphic  picture  of  ita  effecta.     Ita  cauae  waa  oollected^  to  enable  ua  to  aay,  that  no  ap- 

not  at  that  time  snapected.     Speaking  6f  the  pearanoes  have  been  met  with  in  the  inteati- 

wretched  aufferers,  he    aaya,  ''Per  yicoe,  nai  canal,  calculated  to  explain  the  pain  or 

▼eluti  larrn,  aut  arte  progredientea  statuK,  the  conatipation.     Andral  relatea  fi^e  caaea, 

pallidi,  aquaUidi,  macilenti  oonapiduntur ;  in  which  the  body  waa  carefully  examined 

manibua  incnrvia,  et  auo  pondere '  pendnlia,  after  death  preceded  by  the  painter's  colic, 

nee  nisi  arte  ad  oa  etcsteraa  snpemaa  partea  He  found  neither,  inflammation,  nor  any  re* 

anbhitia,  et  pedibua  non  suia  sed  crurum  maining  trace  of  spasm.      The  inteatinea 

museulis,  ad  ridicnlum  ni  miaerandum  incaa-  were  neither  dilated  nor  contracted,  but  of 

sum  compoaitb,  voce  dangoa&  et  atreperd."  their  natural  texture  and  appearance.  Merat, 

The  course  of  the  diaeaae  ia  usually  such  who  haa  written  a  good  treatise  on  thia 

as  I  have  just  described  it.    The  colic  hap-  form  of  colic,  gives  the  dissections  in  four 

pena  first,  perhaps  several  times :  and  then  fittal  caaea :  fatal,  aa  I  mentioned  that  they 

arrives  the  palsy.     But  in  a  few  instancea  I  sometimes  are,  by  the  supervention  of  ooma. 

have  known  thia  order  reversed.    The  wriata  There  was  no  diaooverable  mark  of  diaeaae  ; 

have  dropped,  when  there  had  been  no  pre-  the  alimentary  canal  waa  empty,  and  the 

ceding  colic.  large  bowels  contracted ;  aa  they  were  also 

The  great  cauae  of  this  fearful  malady  waa  found  to  .be  in  rabbita  which  had  died  of 

first  made  out  by  our  distinguished  country-  lead  colic.     For  animals  are  susceptible  of 

man,  Sir  George  Baker.     He  set  on  foot  an  the  disease,  and  it  may  be  produced  in  them 

enquiry  into  the  origin  of  what  waa  called  by  the  slow  impregnation  of  their  bodies 

the  Devonshire  eoHoi  so  common  was  it  in  with  the  specific  poison.     Dogs,  cata,  and 

that  county.     He  found,  first,  that  it  oc-  rata,  that  inhabit  houaea  and  manufiictoriea 

curred  chidly  in  persons  who  drank  the  cyder  wherein  lead  is  much  used  or  prepared,  are 

manufactured  there:   and,  by  degreea,  he  known  to  be  attacked  both  with  colic  and 

traced  the  source  of  the  malaidy  to  the  ad-  with  palsy.     With  respect  to  the  contraction 

mixture  of   lead  with  the  cyder  ;    either  of  the  large  intestine  in  these  caaes,  we  must 

designedly,  for  the  purpose  of  sweetening  not  be  too  ready  to  attribute  it  to  spasm  t 

it;   or  by  the  inadvertent  employment  of  for  the  bowel,  when  empty,  is  apt  to  be 

lead  in  the  conatruction  of  the  cyder  mills  oontraoted. 

and  vats.  It  waa  under  circumstances  of  the  Whep  the  palsy  has  been  of  ^eny  con- 
same  kind  that  the  colic  of  Poictou  originated,  tinuance*  the  affected  muscles  net  only 
Prepamtiona  of  lead  were  used — ^not  fran-  shrink  and  waate,  but  undergo  a  stmotural 
duloitly ,  but  openly  and  honestly — to  prevent  change,  which  ia  obvious  to  the  sight.  They 
the  wines  of  the  country  from  turning  sour ;  become  pale,  almost  white,  dry.  John 
theinjnriousinfluenceoflead  upon  the  human  Hunter  examined  the  muscles  of  the  hand 
body  not  having  then  been  ascertained.  So  and  arm  of  a  house-painter,  who  died,  while 
also,  equally  convincing  proofs  of  the  adul-  thus  paralytic,  in  St.  George's  Hoq>ital. 
teration  of  rum  by  means  of  lead,  giving  He  found  them  of  a  cream  colour  and  opake; 
rise  to  frequent  attacka  of  dry  belly-ache  in  instead  of  being  of  a  purplish  red,  and  semi* 
the  West  Indies,  are  given  by  Dr.  John  transparent.  And,  since  his  time,  lead  has 
Hunter,  in  the  Medieiu  TYaneaetione.  I  been  detected  in  the  palsied  muscles,  and  in 
invite  your  attention  to  his  papers,  and  to  the  brain,  by  chemical  analyais.  It  is  doubt- 
Sir  George  Baker'a,  on  this  subject.  They  less  conveyed,  by  the  blood,  to  all  parte 
afford  a  capital  specimen  of  medical  research  of  the  body ;  why  it  fastens  solely  or  chiefly 
and  reasoning.  Various  causes,  ss  you  may  on  particular  musclea,  or  particidar  nerves, 
suppose,  had  been  asaigned  for  this  disorder,  nobody  knows.  The  pain  it  occasions, 
TlM»e  are  one  by  one  investigated,  and  set  vdiether  in  the  abdomen  or  in  the  limbs,  is 
aside ;  untU,  by  this  method  of  exclusion,  generally  thought  to  be  neuralgic.  It  is  one 
the  ral  source  of  all  the  mischief  is  detected,  of  the  poisons  that  do  not  appear  to  find  a 
Sir  G^rge  Baker'a  papers  contain  a  great  ready  exit  from  the  body.  Very  recently,  a 
deal  of  curious  and  usefiil  information  in  most  curious  aymptom,  pathognomonic,  I 
respect  to  the  various  modes  in  which  this  believe,  of  the  pixssence  of  lead  /hh  the  sys- 
poison  of  lead  may  find  its  way,  without  tem,  haa  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Burton : 
being  suspected,  into  the  animal  economy,  and  now  that  it  has  been  pointed  out,  one 
The  subject  is  one  of  vast  importance  in  ita  can  hardly  understand- how  it  escaped  dia- 
relation  to  medical  police;  but  my  limits  covery  so  long.  It  is  a  blue  or  purplish 
wiU  not  allow  me  to  follow  it  beyond  the  line  running  along  the  edgea  of  the  guma, 
point  where  it  oeasea  to  be  directly  connect-  just  where  they  meet  the  teeth.  Dr.  Burton 
ed  with  the  pi'actice  of  physic.  first  noticed  this  six  years  ago,  but  wtaely 

Colica  pictunum  ia  seldom  fisital  aa  colic ;  refrained  from  making  hia  observations  pub- 

or  during  the  i^ersistenoe  of  the  abdominal  lie  until  he  had  had  time  and  opportunity 

symptoms:  yet  enough  instances  of  death  enough  to    satiafy  hia   mind  that  he  waa 

occuriing  while  the  colic  waa  present,  but  not  mistaken.     A  paper  of  his  on  the  sub- 
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ject  WM  rea0  i^t  the  Medical  and  Chirorgical  pkuret  of  lead,  formed  somehow  by  the  ac* 

Society  last  January  (1840).      I    cannot  tion  of    sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon    the 

resist  the  temptation  to  read  to  you  the  notes  metal. 

of  a  case  which  has  subsequently  occurred        This  discovery  of  Dr.  Burton's  is  not  m 

fo  me  in  the  hospital.     Mary  Anne  Davis,  mere  piece  of  curiosity,  but  is  likely  to  be  of 

a  middle-aged  woman,  presented  hersdf  with  use  in  various  ways.     In  the  first  place,  it 

dropped  wrists.     It  was  an  exquisite  ex-  may  settle  the  nature  and  cause  of  many 

ample  of  palsy  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  doubtftd  cases ;  as  it  did,  indeed,  of  the  one 

the  hands  and  fingers.    She  could  raise  her  just  narrated.     The  poison  of  lead  cansea 

arms,  but  her  hands  hung  down  like  the  pains   which  resemble,  and  no  doobt  are 

talons  of  a  bird,  or  like  the  lore  paws  of  an  sometimes  mistaken  for,  the  pains  of  rhea- 

erect  kangareo.      This  began  nine  weeks  madsm ;  it  has  other  obscure  consequences 

belbre.    She  complained  of  pain,  beginning  too  :   and  an  inspection  of  the  guma  may 

under  the  nails,  stretching  up  the  back  of  often  greatly  elucidate  sudi   cases.      Or, 

her  hands,  and  reaching  sometimes  to  the  Burton  finds  that  small  quantities  of  lead 

elbows.    The  bottoms  of  her  feet  had  also  given  as  a  medicine  will  produce  the  phsno. 

been  tender ;  and  at  night  were  burning  hot.  menon.     In  two  instances  it  occurred  within 

Seeing  the  dropped  wrists,  we  thought  two  days.     One  of  these  patients  had  taken 

immediately  of  the  poison  of  lead.     But  the  15  grains  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  that  time ; 

patient  was  a  female.     We  do  not  often  see  the  other  24  grains.     A  correspondent  of 

these  effects  of  that  poison  in  women ;  for  his  produced  the  blue  rim  in  24  hours ;  vis. 

obvious  reasons.    At  fii^st  we  could  get  no  by  four  doses,  of  5  grains  each,  exhibited 

due  to  the  mode  in  which  lead  ooidd  have  every  6  hours.      He  finds  too  that  the  lime 

found  its  way  into  her  system.     Her  has-  remains  distinct  after  death ;  even  more  so 

band  was  a  broker.     She  had  not  been  living  than  during  life.      It  may  afford  valuaUe 

in  a  newly-painted  house:    and  had  (she  informationtherefore  to  the  medical  jurist  in 

said)  no  concern  with  lead  in  any  way.  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  with  tiie  salts 

Lead  often  creeps  in,  however,  through  un*  of  lead.     It  is,  I  say,  an  earfy  consequence 

detected  channels,  and  I  could  not  help  of  the  absorption  of  lead.     It  will  teach  as, 

suspecting  it  here.    Mr.  Pyper,  my  clinical  as  the  mercurial  affection  of  the  gums  taadkes 

assistant,  soon  elicited  another  part  of  her  us,  that  the  medicine  is  pervading  the  sya- 

history,  which  added  to  our   suspicions  ;  tern ;  and  admonish  us  to  look  out  for,  and 

namely,  that  before  the  palsy  ticcnrved,  she  guard  against,  colic.    It  may  apprise  workers 

had  had  pains  in  the  abdomen,  and  costive  in  lead  that  their  caution  has  been  insuffi- 

bowels,  for  five  days  together.     Nay,  she  dent;  that  the  poison  has  entered ;  and  that 

had  a  recurrence  of  colic  after  her  admission,  they  are  in  pen!  of  belly-aches  and  palsy. 

This  was  a  strongly  corroborating  fiict ;  but  It  is  a  capital  diagnostic  sign  also  between 

what    clenched  the     proof  was    the    dis-  oolicsoarising,  and  colic  from  other  causes; 

covery  of  a  dedded  bloiB  rim  along  the  edges  and  between  colica  pictmum,  and  Hie  pain  of 

of  nearly  all  her  gums.     This  conclusive  inflammation  of  the  bowds. 
evidence  led  to  further  cross-examinatiim;         In  the  treatment  of  colic — and  especially 

and  at  last  it  came  out  that  some  of  her  of  the  lead  colic — the  great  indication  is  to 

sons  (she  bad  seven)  occupied  thdr  leisure  get  the  bowels  to  act.     If  the  pun  of  the 

time  hi  the  preceding  summer  with  making  beUy  be  increased  on  pressure,  if  the  pulse 

bird-cages,  and  painting  them  green,  in  the  be  at  all  aooderated,  if  the  face  be  flushed, 

one  room  in  which  she  habitually  lived,  and  there  be  the  sli^test  approach  to  fever. 

The  case  altogether  was  a  very  neat  one.  it  will  be  right  to  take  blood  from  the  arm. 

Mr.  Tomes  pointed  out  to  me  some  in-  It  is  a  measure  of  safety  as  regards  the  pos- 

teresdng  drcumstances  which  led  him,  at  dble  existence  of  inflammation  :  and  if  there 

one  time,  to  think  it  probable  that  the  colour  be  no  inflammation  present  or  impending,  it 

is  produced  by  some  chemical  action  be-  will  tend  to  remove  the  spasmodic  state  of 

tween  the  tartar  that  forms  cm  the  teeth,  the  mnsdes  which  goes  dong  with,  and 

where  they  meet  the  gums,  and  the  lead  perhaps  chiefly  constitutes,  the  disease.  Ex- 

which  pervades  the  system.     This  woman's  temd  warmth  should  also  be  applied ;   dili- 

teeth,  like  those  of  many  in  her  rank  of  life,  gent  friction,  with  some  stimulating  liniment ; 

were  loaded  with   tartar.      In  one  place  or,  what  is  much  better,  a  mustard  poultice, 

was  vidble  a  stump,  level  with  the  gum,  or  a  turpentine  stupe.    My  colleague.  Dr. 

and  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  tartar ;   and  Wilson,  has  been  very  successful  in  relieving 

/Aere  was  also  a  corresponding  border  of  blue,  these  patients,  by  putting  them  into  a  hot 

In  other  places  there  were  giqps,  where  teeth  bath,    and  baring  a  laige  quantity  of  the 

once  were ;   here  there  was,  of  course,  no  water  in  which  they  are  immersed,  thrown 

tartar;  and  here  there  was  no  blue  line  on  the  gradually  into  thdr  bowels  by  means  of  a 

edge  of  the  gum.     I  do  not  know  exactly  in  proper  syringe.     ThclMth  presently  beoomM 

what  manner  the  chemicd  union  arises,  but  polluted,  to  the  great  satisfactioa  and  refresh- 

the  colour  depends,  I  believe,  upoa  a  «k/-  ment  of  the  patient.     It  will  generally  ))e 
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expedient  to  give  a  MX  dose  of  calomel  and  recommend  you  to  try  the  safer  methoda  of 

opium ;   ten  gndna  of  the  one  with  two  of  binding  the  hand  to  a  splint,  and  stimulating 

the  other.      Sometimes  the  effect  of  the  the  muscles  by  friction,  shampooing,  or  elec- 

opiate  is  to  suffer  the  bowels  to  empty  them-  tricity,  before  you  resort  to  that  active  .poisoa« 

seWes ;  showing  that  the  previous  difficulty  It  is  observable  of  this  disease,  as  of 

was  probably  spasmodic.    Usually  the  ca-  many,  and,  indeed,  of  most  others,  ezoept 

lomel  and  opium  will  soothe  the  vomiting,  certain  contagious  febrile  diseases,  thjit  when 

the  restlessness,  and  the  pain  ;  and  then  a  once  it  has  occurred,  it  is  much  more  liable 

full  dose  of  neutral  salts,  or  of  castor  oil ;  or  to  occur  again,  upon  a  repetition  of  the  ex- 

(if  these  do  not  succeed)  of  the  last-named  citing  cause,  than  before.     It  is  of  very  great 

remedy,  castor-oil,  quickened  by  one  or  two  moment,  therefore,  that  they  who  are  neces- 

drops  of  the  oil  of  croton,  will  give  rise  to  sarily  exposed  to  the  poison  of  lead — as 

free  evacuations  from  the  bowels ;  and  the  painters,  plumbers,  printers  (who   handle 

patient  soon  returns  to  his  ordinary  state  of  leaden  types),  colour-grinders,  potters,  and 

health.     It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  glass-blowers  (who  use  the  oxide  of  lead  in 

this  practice,  this  alternation  of  purgatives  tiieir  respective  manufiBCtories),  shot-makers, 

and  anodynes :   but  when  once  the  bowels  workers  in  lead  mines,  and  so  on — ^it  is  of 

have  been   freely  moved,  the  disease,  in  great  importance  that  these  persons  should 

general,  becomes  very  tractable.  be  made  aware  of  the  means  which  are  best 

At  La  Charity,  in  Paris,  there  is  what  is  adapted  for  their  protection  against  the  in- 
called  a  specific  mode  of  treatment  followed,  jurious  agency  of  the  poison ;  and  we  ought 
It  is  complicated  and  rough,  but  not  a  whit  to  be  able  to  give  them  advice  in  that  matter, 
more  successful  than  the  simpler  plan  which  The  rules  for  their  guidance  are  short  and 
is  universally  adopted  in  this  country.  Yon  simple ;  and  if  caref^y  observed,  I  believe 
may  see  it  described,  if  you  are  curious  on  they  wUl  generally  prove  suocessftil.  They 
the  subject,  in  most  of  the  French  books.  I  resolve  themselves  into  cautions  against  the 
think  it  is  given  in  detail  in  Ratter's  Formn*  admission  of  the  metel  or  its  compounds 
lary  of  Hospitel  Practice.  into  the  body  through  any  diannel. 

Some  have  recommended  salivation  for  the  1.  To  prevent  ite  introduction  through 

cure  of  the  painter's  colic,  on  the  principle,  the  skin  minute  attention  to  eleaniine$8  is 

I  coi^ecture,  of  driving  out  one  metallic  necessary.    The  face  and  hands  should  be 

poison  by  another.     But  the  two  may  com*  washed^  the   mouth  rinsed,  and  the  hair 

bine,  for  aught  I  know,  to  plague  the  patient,  combed^  several  times  in  the  day ;  and  bathing 

The  practice  is  quite  unnecessary.  and  aUution  of  the  whole  body  should  be 

You  will  be  consulted  about  the  palsy  fk^equently  performed  :  also,  the  working 
which  arises  from  lead,  and  especially  to  clothes  shoidd  not  be  made  of  woollen,  but 
remedy  the  dropped  wriste,  which  render  of  strong  compact  linen;  and  they  should 
the  patient  incapable  of  earning  his  livelihood,  be  wadi^  once  or  twice  a  week  at  least; 
Now  in  the  early  stages  of  the  palsy,  and  in  and  they  should  be  worn  as  little  as  possible 
Its  primary  attacks,  you  may  often  succeed  out  of  the  workshop  :  and  some  light  im- 
in  effecting  a  cure.  Electricity  has  been  pervious  cap  might  protect  the  hesui  while 
thought  uMful,  applied  in  the  way  of  sparks  the  person  is  at  work, 
at  first,  and  of  slight  shocks  afterwards,  2.  Care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
along  the  muscular  parts  of  the  extensors  of  poison  be  admitted  into  the  system  with  the 
the  fingers.  It  accelerates  the  recovery  to  Jbod,  The  workmen,  therefore,  should  not 
give  the  hand  and  fingers  the  mechanical  take  their  meals  in  the  work-room,  and 
support  of  a  splint,  made  for  that  express  should  be  scrupulous  in  cleansing  their  hands 
purpose,  and  so  contrived  that  the  hand  and  and  lips  before  eating, 
fingers  are  kept  extended  through  the  greater  3.  The  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the  air- 
part  of  the  day.  Beitients  labouring  under  passages  during  respiration  should  be  guarded 
this  kind  of  palsy  resort  to  the  Ba£  waters  against  as  much  as  possible.  Masks  have 
for  a  cure :  and  I  learn  from  a  gentleman  who  been  recommended  for  this  purpose :  none, 
once  hdd  the  office  of  house-surgeon  to  the  probably,  would  be  more  convenient  or  more 
hospital  there,  that  the  physicians  have  much  effectual,  than  Mr.  Jeffreys'  orinasal  res- 
more  fidth  in  the  use  of  the  baths,  with  pirator. 

shampooing,  and  in  splinto  snd  blisters  to  There  is  a  notion  prevalent  in  some  places, 

the  palsied  muscles,  thui  in  electricity.    The  which  apparently  faas  some  foundation,  that 

warm  douche  is  a  promising  expedient :  the  the  free  use  of  fiat,  and  of  oily  substances,  as 

electro-magnetic    apparatus,  perhaps,   still  food  is  a  preservative  against  the  colic.    A 

more  so.  physician  near  Breda  informed  Sir  George 

According  to  Andral  and  others,  who  have  Baker  that  the  village  in  which  he  lived  con- 
had  more  experience  of  that  drug  than  I  tained  a  great  number  of  potters,  among 
have,  there-  is  no  form  of  palsy  so  likely  to  whom  he  did  not  witness  a  single  case  of 
be  benefited  by.  airyehnine  as  this  which  lead  colic  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years ;  and 
proceeds  £rom  the  poison  of  lead.     I  should  he  attributed  their  immunity  to  their  having 
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lived  very  much  on  butter  and  bacon,  and  ever,  that  he  breathes.    He  ia  taken  to  th^ 

other  fat  kinds  of  food.     De  Haen  also  was  first  surgpeon's  house,  or  laid  upon  a  ahntt^ 

told  by  a  physician,  the  proprietor  of  a  lead  and  carried  to  an  hospital.     When  •niwd 

mine  in  Styria,  that  the  labourers  there  were  at  either  of  these  places,  more  symptoms  of 

once  very  subject  to  colic  and  palsy ;  but  life  appear :  he  is  still  cold  and 


that  after  they  were  exhorted  by  a  quack  his  breathing  is  more  perceptible,  bat  he 

doctor  to  eat  a  good  deal  of  fat,  especially  at  vomits.     The  reason  of  vomiting  ia  the  im- 

breakfast,  they  were  exempt  from  these  dis-  mediate  connexion  of  the  brain   and    the 

orders  for  three  years.    Tliis  a  kind  of  pro-  stomach  by  the    sympathetic    nerve ;    the 

phylaxis  that  is  very  easily  adopted.  brain  being  shocked  or  injured,  the  atomacb 

More  recently  Liebig  has  asserted  that  sympathizes,  the  action  of  that  nerve  being 

**  the  disease  called  painter's  colic  is  un-  impaired.    The  surgeon  examines  his  head, 

known  in  all  manuftustories  of  white  lead  in  and  finds  he  has  received  a  blow  upon  it ; 

which  the  workmen  are  accustomed  to  take  that  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  extenaive 

as    a  preservative,  iutphuric  acid  lemon--  wound;  but  there  is  no  fracture.  He  examines 

ode,  a  solution  of  sugar  rendered  acid  by  the  eye,  and  finds  the  iris  stationary,  and 

sulphuric  add."  rather  contracted  than  dilated.      He  finds 

If  this  be  so,  the  lemonade  must  protect  also  that  the  patient  rather  improves   io 

the  system  by  converting  any  other  salt  of  sensibility  than  otherwise ;  consequently  he 

lead,  which  might  find  entrance,  into  an  tn-  considers  that  he  has   concussion  of  the 

MQluble  sulphate  :  solubility  being  neoessary  brain.    Now  comes  a  most  important  prac- 

to  give  efficacy  to  any  poisonous  substance.  tical  point.     A  crowd  collects  round  the 

door,  and  the  first  question  which  is  asked 

is  "  Has  he  been  bled  ?"   The.  answer  is, 

ON  no!    "What?    not    bled!"    is    the    cry. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN*.  "Surely  he  ought  to  >v«  been  bled !" 

One  of  the  moat  mteUigent  of  the   crowd 

Bv  R.  A.  Stafford,  then  steps  forward  and   enquires  of   the 

Sorfreon  Bitraordinaiy  to  His  Royal  Highness  surgeon  how  the  man  is,  and  asks  "  but  do 

the  Duke  of  Cambridge;  Senio*  Surgeon  to  the  you  not  think,  sir,  he  ought  to  be  bled?" 

St.  Marylebone  Infirmary.  ^^  ^^^^^^  }^.^'^  intelHgent,  makes  this 

'                 "~~"  answer,  **  Sir,  the  hitt  is,  this  poor  man 
DuRiKo  the    last  year  there   have'  been  has  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  is  at  pre. 
several  injuries  of  the  head  in  this  Infirmary,  sent  in  a  state  which  we  term  collapse, 
I  have  had  under  my  own  care  no  less  than  that  is,  his  powers  of  life  are  so  diminished, 
four  or  five  cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain,  that  if  I  were  to  bleed  him  he  would  die. 
and  two  of  fracture  of  the  skull.     No  in-  When  reaction  returns  I  then  shall  bleed 
juries  are  more  important  than  those  of  the  him,  and  perhaps  largely,  according  as  his 
head ;  and  as  they  are  of  common  occur-  symptoms  may  require."     I  recollect,  when 
rence,  and  constantly  happening  in  private  1  was  house  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
practice,  more  espedally  m  the  country,  I  Hospital,  which  is  now  some  years  ago,  I 
ahall  make  a  few  observations  upon  their  was  attending  for  Mr.  Abernethy  a  neigh- 
symptoms  and  upon  their  treatment.  bouring  institution.     It  happened  to  be  s 
My  object  will  be,  in  the  present  lecture  ^ery    windy,    gusty    morning,    and    tiles, 
more  especially,  to  spneak  of  concussion  of  chimney-pots,    and  bricks,   were  tumbling 
the    brain.      Concussion  of   the    brain  ia  about  in  all  directions.     One  of  the  boys  of 
caused  from  violence— either  from  fklling  the  establishment  went  out  for  a  holiday, 
from  a  height--a    blow  with  a  stick    or  and  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  sign  board 
bludgeon— or  from  something  falling  upon  blown  upon  his  head.    He  feU  to  the  ground 
the  head;  for  instance,  a  man  may  be  work-  senseless,   and  was  carried  home    in  this 
ing  upon  a  scafibld,  his  foot  slips  and  he  gute.     I  was  sent  for,  and  found  him  pale, 
falls  upon  his  head ;  or  he  may  be  thrown  cold,   and  almost  lifeless ;    his   pulse  was 
from  his  horse ;  or  in  defending  himself  he  hardly  perceptible,  his  breathing  heavy,  and 
may  receive  ^  blow  upon  the  head ;  or  again,  he  was  constantly  vomiting.     HU  extremi- 
a  tUe  or  a  brick  may  faU  from  the  top  of  a  ties  were  cold  and  motionless,  and  the  pupfl 
house  and  strike  him.    These  are  the  usual  of  the  eye  contracted.     I  found  he  had  con- 
ways  in  which  such  injuries  are  received,  cussion  of  the  brain,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
When  any  oneof  them  havehappened,  the  pa-  collapse.    An  apothecary  of  the  old  school 
tient  falls  apparently  lifeleaa  to  theground ;  he  was  standing  by  his  bed  side,  just  beginning 
is  quite  insensible,  and  when  taken  up  he  haa  to  tie  up  his  arm  to  bleed  him.     When  he 
no  power  whatever  over  his  limbs;  he  is  at  law  me  he  gave  up  the  case  to  my  care,  as 
first  considered  as  kiUed,  being  pale  and  cold,  I  was  attending  for  Mr.  Abernethy,  to  whom 
looking  like  a  corpse.    It  is  observed,  how-  i  was  responsible.    I  declined  bleeding  the 

•  Being  the  subsUnce  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  ^^7*  f*^  ^  ^^^  gentleman  was  much  sur- 

thc  St.  Marylebone  Inllrmary,  Nov.  10,  IMl.  pnsed.     We  argued  the  matter,  he  saymg 
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it  was  the  nsnal  pnctioe.     I  would  not  give  be  necessary  to  bleed  from  the  arm,  but 

up  the  point,  telling  him  respectfbUy,  that  blood  also  must  be  taken  from  the  head, 

when  reaction  returned,  I  would  do  it,  but  Should  the  pulse  rise,  the  patient  must  be 

I  was  sorry  I  could  not  in  the  stage  of  bled  again,   and  venesection  must  be  re- 

coUapse ;  giving  him  my  reasons.     He  ap-  peated  as  often  as  the  symptoms  require  it. 

peared  displeased  that  I  should  be  so  ob-  The  head  also  must"  be  shaved,  and  a  cold 

Btinate,  and  differ  with  one  of  his  age  and  lotion    constantly  applied    upon    it.     The 

experience :  however,  I  was  firm ;  I  bled  the  bowels  must  be  freely  opened,  which  will  be 

boyatthepropertime,  and  the  case  did  well,  best    effected    by  giving  a  large  dose  of 

The  treatment  in  the  stage  of  collapse  calomel,  combined  with  jalap,  and  followed 
In  concussion  of  the  brun  is,  to  apply  byablackdose,  besides  which  it  will  be  neces- 
warmth  and  give  stimuhmts.  First  put  sary  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  saline  purga- 
yonr  patient's  feet  into  hot  water ;  then  put  tives,  and  to  keep  down  fever  b3f'antimonials 
him  to  bed,  having  had  it  warmed;  apply  and  other  febrifuges.  During  the  progress  of 
hot  bottles  of  Water  to  his  feet ;  po^r  down  the  case,  you  will  find  perhaps  that  the 
his  throat,  if  his  sickness  will  let  you,  a  patient  will  complain  of  pain  in  the  head, 
tea-spoonfiil  of  brandy'  and  water  every  now  first  in  one  spot  and  then  in  another,  per- 
and  then,  which  is  the  best  stimulant,  and  haps  over  the  brows,  on  the  temples,  the 
let  him  lie  quiet.  You  must  however  be  top  of  the  head,  or  the  back  part.  You  will 
careful  of  your  stimulant ;  a^  soon  as  warmth  feel  the  spot,  and  you  will  find  it  hotter 
begins  to  return,  and  the  pulse  rises,  it  must  than  the  rest  of  the  head ;  an  application  of 
be  left  off,  or  you  will  feed  the  inflamma-  leeches  ip  the  best  remedy,  as  often  as  such 
tion  which  is  to  follow.  Here  I  shall  men-  a  symptom  occurs.  After  this  treatment 
tion  a  case  of  extreme  collapse.  It  happened  the  patient  will  perhaps  be  better,  but  still, 
that  five  people,  while  at  work,  were  pre-  although  you  have  bled  him  largely,  both 
dpitated  from  a  scaffold,  at  the  height  of  generally  and  locally,  yet  he  will  have  head- 
four  stories.  Three  of  the  five  were  killed  on  ache,  pain  in  the  hnid,  and  a  low  muttiering 
the  spot ;  two  survived,  and  were  brought  to  delirium  ;  lie  will  answer  you  a  question 
St.  BartholoAiew's  Hospital.  One  expe-  tolerably  reasonably,  but  will  immediately 
rienced  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  with  forget  what  he  said,  and  go  on  wandering, 
other  injuries;  and  the  other,  who  came  You  will  rouse  him  again;  he  wiU  again 
under  my  care,  as  house  surgeon,  had  con-  answer  you  rationally,  but  he  will  fall  into 
cusaion  of  the  brain,  besides  dislocating  his  the  same  low  guttering.  He  will  complain 
ankle,  breaking  the  other  l^,  firacturing  two  that  he  cannot  bear  the  light,  and  it'  wUl  be 
ribs,  and  bdng  bruised  all  over ;  he  was  ill  necessary  to  darken  the  room.  This  per- 
ftbnoftt  a  lifeless  state — as  cold,  and  I  may  haps  wiU  be  four,  five,  or  six  days  or  more 
say  as  pale,  as  marble;  it  could  Only  be  after  the  accident.  You  have  repeatedly 
known  that  he  breathed  by  putting  a  mirror  bled  him  from  the  arm,  bled  him  locally 
to  his  mouth.  I  sat  by  his  bed-side  with  a  from  the  head,  used  a  freezing  lotion  on  the 
bottle  of  brandy  in  my  hand,  and  poured  head  constantly,  purged  him,  given  him 
tea-spoonfixl  by  tea-spoonful  down  lus  febrifuges,  blistered  the  back  of  the  neck', 
throat.  In  twelve  hours  he  began  to  change ;  and  even  perhaps  administered  a  dose  or 
he  bi^thed,  warmth  retuned,  his  pulse  two  of  opium.  You  feel  his  pulse ;  it  is 
could  be  felt,  reaction  had  taken  place ;  in  rather  low  than  high ;  soft,  compressible, 
fkct  he  lived.  This  case  made  a  deep  im-  and  not  so  frequent  as  in  fever — ^perhaps 
pression  on  my  mind.  It  pointed  out  to  about  80  or  90 ;  the  bowels  have  acted ; 
me  that  we  ought  never  to  give  up  a  patient  the  head  is  not  hot ;  in  fact  you  see  no  par- 
in  the  stage  of  collapse,  ana  I  hope  it  will  ticular  symptom  to  demand  any  particular 
do  the  same  to  all  of  yon ;  that  is  to  say,  treatment.  You  feel  in  your  own  mind 
while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  This  man  rather  puzzled.  I  have  done  everythiiijg 
ultimately  recovered.  this  case  requires,  but  something  still  is 

In  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  warmth  wrong.    He  certainly  is  better,  but  far  from 

returns,  so  will  the  symptoms  diange.   You  well.     I  have  bled  him  until  I  dare  go  no 

will  find  that  the  patient  now  will  begin  to  fhrther ;  I  have  reduced  him  in  every  way, 

have  a  consciousness ;  if  you  shake  him,  he*  until  I  fear  to  do  more.     What  can  I  do  ? 

will  rouse  as  if  firom  a  heavy  sleep,  and  Ask  yourself  this  question,     t  know  the 

having  muttered  something,  will  fall  again  injury  he  has  received.    Suppose  he  were  to 

Into  a  drowsy  stupor.    The  sickness  will  die  at  this  moment.     In  what  state  should  I 

continue,  but  the  skin  will  become  hot,  and  find  the  brain  on  dissecting  it  ?    Why,  the 

the  pulse  will  gradually  rise  until  it  beats  dura  mater  would  be  congested  with  blood, 

with  violence.     Now  will  be  the  time  to  the  arachnoid  membrane  inflamed,  and  with 

bleed,  and  it  must  be  done  largely,  even  to  perhaps     considerable    deposit    of   lymph 

syncope.     Now  reaction  has   really  taken  upon   it ;  the  pia  mater  the  same ;  and  on 

place,  and  we  mnst  employ  all  our  means  to  cutting  into  the  substance  of  the   brain, 

keep  down  Inflammation.    It  will  not  only  instead  of  its  natural  colour  it  would  be 
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florid,  of  a  reddish  biush,  and  points  of    very  good  terms,  having  had  a  bmily  by  her, 
blood-vessels  would  be  seen  all  through-    and  each  attached  to  one  another,    when, 
oat   its  stmctare.     The    brain    being   in    having. been  married  five  years,    he   snd- 
this  condition,  I  have  only  one  remedy  I    denly  became  insane,  firom  jealousy,  nd  in 
can  depend  upon,  and  that  is  mercury.     I    his  mad  fury  he  took  an  extreme  hatred  to 
am  afraid  of  lowering  any  more.     In  fact,  I    his  wife.     He  determined  to  murder  her. 
must  give  mercury  until  I  touch  the  mouth.    He  took  the  first  opportunity,  when  she  was 
I    will    now     relate    a    case    or    two    off  her  guard,  to  take  hold  of  the  poker,  and 
which  came  under  my  care  in  this  Infirmary,    beat  her  on  the  head.     She  fieli  senseless  to 
which  will  illustrate  this  treatment.    In  June    the  ground,  and  li^  for   dead.     He  had 
last  Thomas  Somers  was  precipitated  from    method  enough  in  his  madness  to  know  that 
the  top  of  a  coach,  and  fell  upon  his  head ;    he  was  amenable  to  the  law ;   in  fact,  that 
he  was  taken  up  senseless.    He  remained    he  should  be  hanged  for  the  crime.    He  took 
in  this  state  for  an  hour  or  two,  when  his    a  razor,  and  cut  Ins  throat  firom  ear  to  ear. 
senses  gradually  returned ;  but  he  answered    He  died.    The  neighbours,  having  heard  a 
questions,  when  roused,  in  a  very  confitised    disturbance,  and  frnding  that  it  suddenly 
manner,  being  also  drowsy.    When  reaction    ceased,  bc^  to  think  it  extraordinary.  AJl 
was  fully  established,  he  was  bled  largely,    was  silence,  a  deadly  silence !    They  broke 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  cupped  on  the    into  the  room,  and  bdidd  the  sad  spectacle, 
temples.     His  head  was  shaved,  and  a  cold    The   woman    lying  apparently  dead,  and 
lotion  constantly  applied.     He  was  purged    her    husband .  with  his  throat  cut.      The 
andblistered ;  andthe  bleedings,bothgenerally    poor  woman  was  brought  into  this  Infirmary, 
and   locdly,  wsa   repeated   as    often    as    On  examinhig  her  head,  she  had  an  extea- 
symptoms  reqmred.     On  the    nxth  day,    sive  laceration  on  4^e  right  parietal  bone, 
although  he  was  better,  yet  he  stiU  had    which  was  fractured  at  the  part ;  but  there 
pain  in  the  head,  and  could  not  bear  the    was  no  depression,  and  only  the  outer  table 
light.    He  could  answer  a  question  cor-    of  the  skull  was  broken.    She  had  no  symp- 
lectly,  but  afterwards  fell  into  a  low  delirium,    toms  of  compression  of  the  brain,  as  the 
mutteriag  to  himself,  and  his  mind  wander*    iiig  was  at  first  contracted  and  affaerwards  it 
ing  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.     His  pulse  was    acted.    She  was  deHrious  for  some  daya, 
rather  weak  than  strong,  compressible,  soft,    and  after  being  bled  &c.,  she  was  ordered 
and  beating  about  90*    He  had  but  little    calomel  and  opium  every  six  hours.    She 
lever.    He  could  not  bear  loaing  any  more    took  this  remedy  for  seven  or  dght  day*, 
blood,  or  being    more   lowered.      Under    going  on  with  tiie  other  treatment,  and  at 
these  drcumstanees  I  thought  it  better  to    length  she  came  to  her  senses.    It  is  affect* 
give  him  mercury,  just  sufficient  to  make    ing  to  relate,  but  the  first  words  she  spoke 
the  mouth    sore.    I    ordered    him    three    were,  "  How  is  my  husband  ?    How  are  my 
grains  of  calomel,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain    diildren  ?"    The  nurse  prudently  said  they 
of  opium  every  six  hours.     From  this  time    were  well,  but  an  incautious  friend  told  bsr 
he  gradually  got  better,  and  his  intellects    all  that  had  happened.    The  shock  was  so 
beeame  restor^.    In  four  or  five  days  ^is    great  that  she  immediately  became  delirioae 
mouth  was    sore.     The  calomel  was  di-    again,  and  remained  so  for  several  days, 
miniahed  in  quantity,  and  at  length  omitted    After  some  time,  she  gradually  got  better, 
altogether.     In  two  months   he  was  die-    and  left  the  hospital  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
charged  quite  well.  pected  under  such  unhappy  circumstances. 

The  second  case  occurred  about  a  month        These  three  cases  appear  to  me  to  illns- 

afterwards,  and  was  not  so  severe  as  the  last,    trate  the  benefit  of  administering  mercury 

This  man  fell  from  a  ladder  and  struck  his    so  as  to  affect  the  mouth  in  the  second  stage 

head.     He  was  stunned  for  a  few  minutes,    of  concussion  of  the  brain.    Irinllnowoflfer 

and  then  was  brought  into  this  Infirmary,    an  explanation  of  the  modut  operandi  of 

Reaction  soon  returned,  and  he  was  bled,    mercury  in  concussion  of  the  brain. 

cupped  on  the  head,  and  treated  much  the        I  before  told  you  tiiat  you  vrould  find  the 

same  as  in  the  last  case.    Five  or  six  days    dura  mater,  on  dissection,  congested  with 

dapsed,  and  though  better,  he  did  not  im-    blood ;  the  araclmoid  membrane  inflamed, 

prove.    He  was  still  deHrious,  and  appeared    with  lymph  deposited  upon  it ;  andthe  brain 

at  a  stand  still.     He  took  calomel  and  opium    congested.     The  action  of  calomel  on  the 

every  six  hours.     He  immediately  began  to    brain  produces  the  same  effect  as  it  does  in 

amend,  and  in  six wedES  went  awayquitewdL    iritis.     It  causes  the  absorption  of  all  the 

I  now  shall  mention  a  third  case,  the  last    deposited  lymph  on  the  membranes,   and 

of  the  kind  which  was  admitted  under  me,    relieves,  by  the  same  nUe,  the  confcestion  of 

one  of  extreme  interest,  one  so  melancholy    the  substance  of  the  brain.     In  iritis  we  see 

and    distressing,    although    the    individual    the  lymph  deposited  upon  the  iris  in  glo- 

rccovered,   that  it  is  even  painful  to  teU    bules,  and  we  know  unless  it  is  absorbed  that 

the  tale.      It  happened  only  four  months    it  will  become  organized,  and  thus  destroy 

ago.     A  man  had  lived  with  his  wife  on    the  sight.    We  give  mercury  immediately  to 
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salivation  ; '  and  as  the  calomel  acta  we  can  things,  to  keep  on  a  strict  regimen  of  low 

see  the  absorption  of  lymph  on  the  iris  going  diet.     He  did  so ;  bnt  although  better,  he 

on.     It  is  gradually  taken  away  until  all  is  still  had  very  distressing  feelings  in  the  head, 

gone:    The  same  effect,  no  doubt,  is  pro-  Mercury  was  prescribed  for  him  so  as  to 

duced  on  the  brain  and  its  membranes ;   the  affect  the  mouth.     Howerer,  he  continued 

lymph  and  effused  matter  is  absorbed,  and  very  unwell.     Being  in  parliament,  he  found 

the  congested  vessels  are  stimulated  and  re-  his  parliamentary  duties  too  much  for  him  ; 

stored  to  a  healthy  action.  indeed  his  medical  attendants  would   not 

There  are  other  cases  of  concussion  of  the  allow  him  to  go  there,  advising  him  to  leave 

brain  less  severe  than  those  I  have  just  men-  town.    He  did  so.    He  remamed  in  a  very 

tioned,  but  still  of  a  very  serious  nature,  ambiguous  state  of  hmlth  for  a  very  long 

A  man  is  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  falls  time,  requuiug  the  greatest  attention  and 

upon  his  head.     He  is  stunned  for  a  minute  care.    He  was  restricted  in  diet,  taking  meat 

or  two,  and  then  gets  upon  him  again ;  feel-  but  seldom,  and  all  his  food  in  a  diminished 

ing  excessively  confused.     He  goes  home  at  quantity,  and  was  obliged  to  lead  a  very 

once,  or  rides  on,  thinking  he  will  gradually  regular  quiet  life ;  for  whenever  he  deviated 

get  better.      In  a  few  hours  headache  comes  in  the  least  from  the  plan  hud  down,  his 

on,  and  he  becomes  flushed  in  the  face,  and  headache  and  feverishness  returned,  and  his 

feverish.    His  friends  about  him  now  send  digestion  became  bad ;  having,  at  the  same 

for  his  medical  attendant,  who  finds  hun  in  time,  restless  and  sleepless  nights.     He  con- 

the  state  I  have  mentioned,  with  a  sharp  tinned  in  this  state  for  nearly  a  year.     His 

fall  pulse.     He  is  bled  largely,  takes  a  dose  health  was  carefully  watched,  and  I  believe 

of  calomel,  succeeded  by  a  brisk  aperient ;  he  owes  his  life  to  the  strict  attention  that 

applies  an  evaporating  lotion  constantly  on  was  paid  to  him.     He  has  never  been  quite 

the  head,  and  is  ordered  low  diet.    The  the  same  man  smce. 
aperient  is  followed  by  saline  medicines  with         The  description  of  cases  like  the  one  I 

a  febrifage;  and  with  the  occasional  applica-  have  just  related,  are  those  which  Uy  the 

tion  of  leeches,  he  gets  much  better  in  a  few  foundation  of  ill  health,  disease  of  the  brain, 

days.     He  begins  to  live  as  usual,  but  he  and  sometimes  insanity.    You  ought  not, 

finds  his  headache    and    other    symptoms  therefore,  although  the  injury  may  appear 

return.     He  is  obliged  to  be  put  on  a  strict  slight,  to  think  lightly  of  it.      Treat    it 

regimen  for  a  length  of  time  as  to  food,  as    serious — ^for   it  xeaUy  is  so  when  we 

exercise,  &c. ;  and  perhaps  it  is  found  neces-  oonsido^  their  consequences    after    having 

sary  that  he  should  take  mercury  so  as  to  treated  the  active  symptoms.    Keep  your 

affect  the  mouth.     By  way  of  example,  I  will  patient  on  a  strict  regimen  of  diet,  reguhOe 

relate  a  case.  the  bowels  and  the  secretions,  and  enjoin  the 

Cask. — ^A  gentleman  of  rank,  although  a  greatest  quietude  for  a  considerable  period 

remarkably  good  horseman,  was  riding  round  after  the  accident. 


the  Park,  and  his  horse,  being  frightened, 
suddenly  started  and  threw  him,  and  he  fell 

npon  his  head.     He  was  stunned  for    a  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 

minute  or  two,  when  he  got  on  his  horse  

again,  feeling  excessively  oonfased,  and  rode  j^  f^g  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
home.      He  immediately  saw  his  medical 

attendant,  who  advised  him  to  remain  quiet,  Sir, 

to  apply  an  evaporatbig.lotion  on  the  head.  You  did  me  the  favour,  in  the  number 

and  tdie  very  low  diet.    As  he  was  no  worse  of  your  journal  for  December,  1836,  to 

in  the  morning,  he  wss  ordered  a  brisk  insert  a  paper  of  mine  on  the  functions 

aperient,  and  to  go  on  in  the  same  manner,  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  in  which 

This  description  of  treatment  he  continued  I  attempted  to  arrange  them  into  two 

for  a  few  days,  and  he  got  much  better,  gets,  by  considering  some  as  acting  by 

Being  in  high  life,  keeping  an  excellent  table,  the  stimulus  of  the  will,  and,  therefore, 

and  having  a  keen  appetite,  he  coidd  not  ^s   voluntary  muscles,  and  others   as 

resist  the  temptation  before  him.    He  did  acting  sympathetically  or  independent 

not  eat  much,  but  too  much  for  the  state  of  ^^  ^^^  ^^if  and,  therefore,  to  be  con- 

k'%^'  ^ /^  became  flushed  m  the  face  j^    ^      involuntary  muscles.     I  also 

heated,  and  feverish.     His  pulse  was  much  «4.«.«^^x^j„^  „«^„^™«„i^^^*i,^^^^^ 

acceleited,  head  hot.  and  he  felt  a  great  attempted  an  arrangemeiU  of  the  nerves 

nervous  excitement:   in  fact  he  was  worse  ^7  which  these  two  different  actions 

than  he  ever  had  been.     A  consultetion  was  pe  governed,  by  dividing  them  also 

hcW  on  bis  case,  and  he  was  ordered  to  lose  into  voluntary  and  involuntary.    My 

blood  repeatedly,  by  cupping,  or  by  the  ap-  reasons  for  supposing  such  difference 

plication  of  a  considerable  number  of  leeches  in  their  functions  to  exist  I  then  fully 

on  the  head,  to  go  on  with  the  former  treat-  stated,  and  need  not  now  again  enter 

mcnt,  keeping  the  bowels  regular,  and  of  all  U]  on. 
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ihhVe  been  much  CTfltified,in  reading  the  levator  palpebree  and  superior  rec- 

Br* .  Carpenter's  Pnnciples  of  Physi-  tus,  whilst  the  other  is  distributed  to 

ology,  JQSt  published,  to  find  that  he  the  internal  and  inferior  rectus,  and  t^ 

takes  up  the  same  view,  in  many  re-  the  inferior  oblioue.    Now  the  fohnet 

spects,  which  I  advanced  in  my  paper  appears  to  be  of  a  purely  voluntaty 

more  than  five  years  ago  (and  here  I  cnaracter.*'    Again  he  savs,  "  There  is 

beg  to  state  that  I  am  not  aij^ing  for  good  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that 

priority  of  claim,  nor  for  originality  in  tne  actions  of  the  inferior  branch '  of 

theory,  but  merely  wish  to  compare  the  third  nerve  are  in  great  part  auto^ 

statements    made   in  my  paper  with  matic,  while   those  '  of  the   superior 

those  now  made  in  the  worK  above  re-  branch  are  purely  voluntary."     The 

ferred  to;  tuid  which  I  think  support  only  difierence  between  these  two  pas^ 

my  views,  and  lead  me  to  suppose  that  sages  is  this;  that  the  word  sympathetie 

my  theory  was  not  altogether  vision-  or  involuntary  is  used  by  me  with  re* 

ary).    Part  of  my  theoir  was,  that  the  mrd  to  the  mnctions  of  the  inferiot 

upper  division  of  the  third  nerve  was  branch  of  the  third  nerve,  whibt  Dr« 

voluntary,  while  the  lower  was  invo-  Carpenter  uses  the  word  automatic, 

luntary  or  sympathetic  only.  My  words  Dr.  C.  also  mentions  Valentin's  theory, 

are — **  It  is  upon  this  division  of  the  which  I  believe  to  be  very  similar  in 

third  nerve  into  its  two  branches  that  principle  to  the  one  now  referred  to.    I, 

I  mean  to  explain  the  action  of  the  re-  nowever,  never  heard  of  his  theory 

maining  muscles,  and  wish  to  show  until  reading  the  above  work,  in  which 

that  the  inferior  or  ganglionic  portion  it  is  quoted.     Hoping  vou  can  find 

governs  the  involuntary  or  sympathetic  room  for  these  few  remarks, 
movements  of  the  eye-balls,  while  the  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

superior  or  ganglionless  portion  governs  Your  obedient  servant, 

the  voluntary  motions.     In  order  to  Edward  F.  LonsdaliU 

support  this   theory  that  I  have  ad-       sa,  Onildibrt  street,  Riwdi  Squmre, 
▼anced,  we  must  see  if  these  two  sets  March  m,  184S. 

of  muscles  are  so  employed,"  &c.  &c.  • 

I  then  pitKjeed  to  give  my  reasons  for 

supposing  such  difference  in  the  action  SCARLATINA. 

of  me  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  

nerve,  to  exist.    I  also  considered  the  ^*i    m^  j.    .  -^     L 

functions  of  the  other  nerves,  endea-        ^  '**  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^'^"^  ^'«'- 
vouring  to  show  that  the  sixth  nerve  Sir, 

was   purely  voluntary,  and   that   the  The  prevalence  of  scariet  fever  during 

fourth  was  involuntary  or  sympathetic  the  spring  and  autumn  of  the  past 

only.     I  sum  up  my  views  m  these  year  has  afforded  me  numerous  oppor- 

words :~"  Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  tunities  of  witnessing  that  disease  in 

are  three  voluntary  muscles,  namely,  all  its  forms,  from  the  simple  efflo- 

the  levator  palpebrae,  superior  rectus,  rescence  of  the  skin,  with  or  without 

and  external  rectus ;  and  two  voluntary  inflamed  fauces,  to  the  most  severe  and 

nerves,  namely,  the  superior  division  fatal  malignant  sore-throat    But  the 

'of  the  third  nerve,  and  the  sixth ;  while  epidemic  of  last  year  possessed  charac- 

there   are  four   involuntary  muscles,  ters  which  are  not,  I   imagine,  very 

none  of  which  act,  except  m  sympathy  common  under  the  usual  attacks  of  thi 

with  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  are  complaint.    Some  cases  passed  regu- 

supplied  by  two  nerves,  namely  the  in,  lariy  through  their  course,  such  as  it  is 

ferior  division  of  the  third  nerve,  and  usually  described;  in  some  there  was 

the  fourth."  ,  „    .  no  eruption,  in  others  no  sore-throat : 

Dr.  Carpenter  enters  verv  fuUy  into  in  some  the  usual  premonitory  symp. 

the  particnlar  actions  of  the  different  toms  ushered  in  the  disease,  in  othm 

muscles  of  the  orbit,  and  also  the  fiiuc-  a  came  on  at  once  in  all  its  severity, 

tions  of  the  various  nerves  distributed  destroying  life  in  the  space  of  a  few 

to  them,  which  I  need  not  here  quote,  hours.    The  chief  peculiarity,  however. 

The  conclusioD,  however,  to  which  he  was  the  tendency  in  most  cases  to  ter- 

comes  he  sums  up  in  the  foUowing  minatein  glandular  swellings  or  sup- 

words:—"  It  will  be  remembered  that  purations  in  the  neck,  throat,  or  ean. 

this  nerve  subdivides  into  two  pnn-  Vhen  these  glandular  swellings  sup- 

eipal  branches,  of  which  one  supplies  purated  well,  and  were  allowed  to  open 
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t>f  themselves,  the  jtettetitB  wete  Almost  lIclitiGn  to  add  my  feeble  testimony  to 

sure  to  recover;  bat  when  they  wert  the  good  effects  of  a  mode  of  prscticD 

opened  early,  nature  seemed  jealous  of  not  so  well  known  or  recommended  jw 

Ihe  interference,  and  unn^-illing  to  com-  it  seems  to  me  to  deserve. — I  am,  sir, 

plete  the  salotax^  operations  in  Which  Vour  obedient  servnnt^ 

she  had-  been  engaged.  E-  Copbmam, 

I  will  not,  however,  detain  you  by  CoiUihaii,  Mucli  m,  1841 

nny  lengthened  observations  upon  the 

forms  of  a  disease  which  most  prac*  REMARKS  ON  CONCEPTION. 

tidoners  had  as  rood  an  opportunity  of  ^^^ 

noticing  as  myself:  my  principal  object 

in  addressing  you  is  briefly  to  direct  7b  the  Editor  qf  the  Medieai  GmetU. 

attention  to  a  mode  of  treatment  of  one  st,^ 

of  theseqwflf  of  scarlet  fever,  which  I  ^^  ^^le  subject  of  conception  is  still  In- 

have  found  invariably  to  succeed,  and  ^^^^^^  .„  obscurity,  allow  me,  through 

vhich  I  have  not  seen  noticed  by  others.  ^^  „««„„  of  vour  nolnmnR.  to  cimW 


^tiuo>vri«  vt  »..«,»> w»,  „*..w«  -w  w.  ..^  ^j  jg  not,  nowever,  wiinout  aue  ae 

guent  occurrence  whenever  scarlet  fever  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^     islinguished  phy 

IS  prevalent.    This  affechon  is  gene-  giologigts  that  have  preceded  me  in  this 

nilfy  considered  to  be  of  an  mflam-  injpJJtant  path  of  inquiry  that  I  enter 

matory  character;   and  blood-letting,  ^  ^  mysterions  a  subject;  but  as 

and  other  antzphlo^stic  remedies,  iwe  ^f  ^j^^^  ^m  y^^  found  to  differ  esscn- 

reconnnended  for  its  removal.      The  •^-    -                                   .       _ 


timony  of  various  authors ;  but  during  ^^         hereafter  be  determined. 

the  late  epidemic  I  had  occasion  to  '                £  ^^^  ^^ 

treat  the  disease  in  patients  who  had  '          y^^^  obedient  serVant, 

been  so  much  debihtated  bv  the  previous  q^  Black. 

attacks  of  fever,  that  I  had  not  the  cou-  cberteriRrtd,  March  22, 1842. 

nige  to  produce  any  further  reduction 

of  the  powers  of  the  constitution.  It  is  jgenerally  admitted  that  in  the 

Prom  havin?  observed  its  power  of  procreation  of  the  human  species  the 
strengthening  the  constitution,  with,  at  female  furnishes  the  future  oeing  in  a 
the  same  time,  a  tendency,  to  prevent  rudimentary  state,  which  requires  the 
inflammation  and  to  increase  absorp-  co-operation  of  the  seminal  fluid  of  the 
tion,  I  was  induced  to  make  trial  of  male  to  perfect  its  development :  but 
iodine.  I  prescribed  it  in  the  form  of  the  method  by  which  this  eflfcct  is  pro- 
solution  recommended  by  Lngol,  viz.  duced,  or  the  exact  channel  through 

R  lodio  9j. ;  lodid.  Pota«.  9ij. ;  Aqufc  J'^^ch  the  semen  influences  the  ovum, 

St^.  M.  It.  Solutio  lodin.  conccntr.  ™  not  at  present  been  demonstoted. 

Some  physiologists  have  asserted  that 

Of  this  solution  I  ordered  from  5  to  th^  seminal  fluid  is  transmitted  into 

10  drops  for  children,  and  from  10  to  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  which  it  comes 

20  or  25  to  adults,  three  times  a  day  in  into  direct  contact  with  the  ovum  which 

water.    In  the  first  case  in  which  it  escaped   from    the    ovarium    during 

was  used  it  rapidly  eflfected  a  cure ;  in  coition,  and  whilst  in  this  situation 

consequence  of  wh'ieh  1  prescribed  it  in  impregnates  it;    while  others   afArm 

every  succeeding  ctise  that  presented  that  it  remains  in  the  uterus,  from  which 

itself,  and  with    the  same   complete  its  influence  is  propagated  by  s^pathv. 

success.  To  neither  of  tnes^  opinions  oan  I  sub- 

If  iodine  have  not  hitlierio  been  em-  scribe,  as  will  appear  from  my  assuming 
ployed  for  the  cure  of  anasarcous  swell-  the  following  positions  :— 
ings  after  scarlet  fever,  I  believe  I  shall  Ut.  That  the  semen  passes  no  far- 
have  the  happiness  to  have  introduced  thcr  than  the  uterus,  ana  that  imprcg- 
to  the  profession  a  safe  and  an  effectual  nation  may,  1)ut  does  not  generally^ 
remedy,  for  a  troublesome  and  some-  take  place  until  the  ovum  ehters  it. 
times  obstinate  affection  :  if  others  2nd.  That  dite  seminal  fluid  is  ab- 
have  employed  it,  I  have  the  grati-  sorbed  by  the  raucous  membrane  of  the 

749.— XXJ5.  H 
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uterus,  in  consequence  of  which  the  development;  but  even  in  this  situation 
vascularity  of  the  organ  is  increased,  it  is  never  developed  without  the  pre- 
which  causes  its  subsequent  enlarge-  sence  of  a  decidua,  which,  being  a  pro- 
ment  and  the  secretion  of  the  decidua  duction  of  the  mucous  membrane,  can- 
vera,bvwhich  the  ovum  is  impregnated,  not  be  formed  in  the  ovarium;    con- 
With  respect  to  the  former  position,  sequently,  no  conception  can,  in  my 
it  may  be  argued  that  if,  after  killing  opinion,  take  place  in  that  organ.     Al- 
an animal,  we  immediately  inflate  its  though  it  is  admitted  by  most  authors 
uterus  by  means  of  a  blow-pipe  inserted  that  a  woman  may  again  conceive  while 
into  the  vagina,  no  air  is  observed  to  there  is  yet  a  foetus  in  utero,  I  am  in- 
pass  into  tne  Fallopian  tubes,  which  clined  to  believe  that  such  is  not  the 
effect  is  evidently  owmg  to  the  position  case,  and  that  when  superfoetation  does 
of  the  valves  at  the  mouths  of  these  exist,  it  takes  place  at  the  time  of  the 
tubes.     If,  then,  air  is.  inaccessible  to  ori^nal  conception,  and  that,  owing  to 
them  through  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  accidental  circumstances,  the  ovum  is 
how  is    it   possible  for   the    seminal  retained  in  the  Fallopian  tube,  in  which 
fluid,  which  is  far  less  subtle — nay,  of  situation  it  may  require  a  longer  period 
an  adhesive  nature — to  enter  them  P  for  its  full  development. 
Gravitation  t;an  produce  no  efiect  in        In  reference  to  my  second  position, 
this  instance,  inasmuch  as  the  Fallopian  there  is  sufficient  groimd  to  believe 
tubes  are  inserted  into  the  angles-  con-  that  the  semen  is  absorbed  by  the  mu- 
nected  with  the  superior  border  of  the  cous  membrane  of  the  uterus.      The 
uterus ;  from  which  and  the  preceding  apparent  functions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
data  it  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  that  branes  are   to  secrete  and  to  absorb, 
the  semen  cannot  pass  mechanically  The  secretion  of  mucus,  of  the  menses, 
beyond  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.    On  and  of  the  succus  intestinorum^  are 
this  supposition  I  shall  endeavour  to  evidences  of  the  former ;  whilst  the  ef- 
show  triat  impregnation  of  the  ovum  fects  produced  upon  the  system  by  an 
does  not  generally  take  place  until  it  opiate  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  in- 
has  passed  into  the  uterus.     Now  it  jected  into  the  rectum,  are  sufficient 
is  welllLnown  that  when  a  woman  con-  proofs  of  the  latter.     If,  then,  the  mu- 
ceives,  the  uterus  begins  to  enlarge,  cous  coat  of  the  intestines  is  capable  of 
and  to  throw  out  upon  its  inner  surface  absorbing,  this  property  cannot  reason- 
a  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph,  which  ably  be  denied  to  that  of  the  uterus, 
is   subsequently  organized,  and  then  inasmuch    as    no  essential    di&rence 
styled  the  decidua  vera.    These  occur-  exists  in  the  anatomy  of  these  struc- 
rences  always  take  place  previously  to  tures.     We  may,   I  think,   therefore, 
the  introduction  of  the  ovum  into  the  regard  it  as  capable  of  absorbing  the 
uterus  in  cases  of  pregnancy.     Unless  seminal  fluid  wnen  the  latter  is  pre- 
these  eflfects  are  produced  no  conception  sented  to  it,  which  function  is,  probably, 
ensues,  although  the  ovum  shall  nave  heightened   by  the  gjreat  excitement 
passed  into  the  uterus.     Hence  it  is  into    which    the    genital    organs    arc 
absolutely  necessary  that,  to    induce  thrown  during  coition.   To  explain  the 
pregnancy,  a  decidua  be  present.     If  effectsof  the  semen  after  its  absorption, 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  ovum,  on  ar-  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  specific  cause 
riving  at  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  either  acting  upon  a  certain  organ  which  is 
attaches  itself  to  its  mucous  surface,  expressly  designed  for  the  reception  of 
becoming  a  hydatid  or  mole,  or  passes  its  impression,  in  producing  which  im- 
out  with  the  next  menstrual  flux.    As  pression  its   action  bears   a  seeming 
it  is  the  nature  of  every  organ,  in  its  analogy  to  that  of  the  vaccine  lymph 
rudimentary  state,  to  enlarge  in  pro-  in  the  formation  of  pustule.    It  must, 
portion  as  it  is  endowed  with  a  greater  however,  be   remarked,  that  its  opc- 
or  less  degree  of  vitality,  it  is  only  ration  does  not  tend  to  the  formation 
rational    to    suppose    that  the    ovum  of  pus,  but  first  to  an  increase  in  the 
would  manifest  this  disposition  to  in-  vascularity  of  the  uterus,  and  subse* 
crease  during  its  passas^    along  the  quently  to    a   deposit    of   coagulable 
Fallopian  tube,  providea  it  were  im-  lymph  on  its  mucous  surface,  and  an 
pregnated  in  the  ovarium.    This,  how-  evident  growth  of  its  muscular  struc- 
ever,  is  not  manifest  unless  it  isretained  ture,  which  are  the  immediate  eflects 
in  the  Fallopian  tubes,  in  which  situa-  of  such  vascular  turfi^scence.    In  a  few 
tion  it  occasionally  acquires  a  perfect  days  the  deposit  of  lymph  becomes  or- 
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ganized  by  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  the  management  of  disease  is  to  be 

extending  into  it,  thus  converting  it  estimated  inversely  as  the  measure  of 

into  a  vital  membrane,  which,  in  my  his  acquaintance  with  general  science 

opinion,  possesses  all  the  generative  and  physiology,  must  undeniably  be 

vutues  of  the  seminal  fluid  in  its  blood,  viewed  as  the  overgrown  remnant  of 

for  the  purpose  of  impregnating  the  that  notion,  which,  in  less  illumined 

ovum  immediately  on  its  attachment  to  days,  prompted  men  "  se  i/xTtipixobs  ab 

its  surface.   As  soon  as  this  attachment  experetitiA  uominant."   The  dependence 

takes  place,  the  vessels  of  the  decidua  -  of  the  profession  upon  the  public  has 

in  contact  with  the  ovum  extend  into  entailed  upon  its  members  a  reaction 

the  latter,  and  by  this  means  afford  a  of  this   feeling  to  such   severe    and 

direct  channel  for  the  decidual  blood,  ojjpressive  extent,  that  the  desire  of  dis- 

imbued  with  all  the  properties  of  the  tinction,  which  is  the  happiest  incen- 

semen,  to  produce  its  specific  influence  tive  to  study  in  the  student,  is  extin- 

on  the  embryo  of  the  future  being.  guished  in  its  earliest  rise,  and  the 

young  practitioner  is  soon  lessoned  in 

the  painful  belief,  that  the  course  best 

ON  THE  calculated  to  guide  to  success  in  prac- 

APPLICATION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  TO  tice  must  consist,  first,  in  imposing  a 

THE  STUDY  OP  THERAPEUTICS  servile    silence    upon    his    "love   for 

AND  TOXICOLOGY.  science  ;**  and  then  cultivate  studiously 

the    "complaisant"   and  the  "suavi- 

ByTbomas  Williams,  M.B.  tcr  in  modo."     As  the  first  origin  and 

Lectarpr  on  Forensic  Medicine  at  the  Webb  present  sway  of  SUch  injurious  and  dis- 

street  School  of  Anatomy.  couraging  sentjments  are  referrible  to 

(For  the  Medical  Gai^if.)  the  conduct  of  the  profession  itself,  so 

it  is  certain  that  their  removal  can  only 

General  considerations,  —  In  these  be    accomplished   by    the    improving 

flays  of  thriving  nnd  advanced  general  learning,  extending  acquirements,  and 

knowledge,  it  can  scarcely  be  imputed  augmenting  superiority  of  its  members, 

to   the  cultivators  of  medical  science  With  men  of  the  present  generation, 

that  they  ill-perceive  or  imperfectlv  the  happier  view  progressively  spreads, 

understand  the  intimacy  with  which  that  every  impulse  of  advance  which 

its  several  departments  are  bound  toffe-  medicine  can    receive    will    have    its 

then    A  general  agreement  in  the  be-  source  in  the  thrivings  of  some  of  its 

lief  is  expressed,  that  it  is  a  fabric  of  dependent  sciences, 

which  the  unity  and  completeness  are  There  are  no  two  branches  within 

inseparabl'*  from  the  equable  progress  its  pale  between  which  more  direct 

and  mutual  dependence  of  its  elements,  dependence  exists  than  physiology  and 

There  is  notwithstanding  a  remarkable  therapeutics;  for  nothing  can  be  more 

discrepancy  in  the  prevalent  feeling  flagrant  than  the  error  of  conceiving 

with  reference  to  the  proportions  which,  that  the  ratie  medendi  of  an  agent, 

respectively,  thev  should  be  allowed  without  the  assistance  of  physiology, 

to  assume,  or  the  comparative  value  can    receive  elucidation  through  tlie 

and  importance  Tv-hich  should  be  as-  channel  of  common  observation.     In 

signed  to  each  in  its  place  in  the  fabric,  all  instances  two  requisites  are  involved 

There  are  not  wanting  at  present  many  in  the  right  settlement  of  the  mode  in 

who  more  willingly  would  celebrate  the  which  alike  a  mild  remedy  and  a  viru- 

praises  of  a  practical  man  than  en-  lent  poison  affect  the  living  system, 

couri^gre  the  labours  nnd  reward  the  It  is  essential  first  to  understand  the 

exertions  of  an  original  investigator,  part  which  the  element,  organ,  or  sys- 

The  truth  of  this  observation  extends  tem,  upon  which  its  operation  is  con- 

undimmished  to  the  fact,  that  the  opi-  centrated,  fulfils  in  the  sum  of  the 

nion  entertained  by  professional  men  organism.     The  consideration  of  the 

themselves  respecting;  the  value  of  any  action  of  the  remedy  will  then  resolve 

given  branch  of  their  science,  will,  by  itself  into  determining  the  extent  and 

Kipid  diffusion,  impart  its  character  to,  nature  of  the  difference   between  its 

and  even  determine,  the  general  opi-  function  under    the  influence  of  the 

men  of  society.     The  feeling  which  agent,  and  its  function  in  the  natural 

now  pervades  the  public  mind,  that  and  undisturbed  state.     While,  how- 

tne  competency  of  a  practitioner  for  ever,  this  is  indicated  as  the  right  path 
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through  which  to  prosecate  the  study    be  recognized  and  understood.     In  the 
ofthese  combined  sciences,  it  is  designed    administration  of  a  minerBl  substaace 
here  neither  to  assumethat  the  present    ho  benefit  can  be  anticipated  from  its 
standard  of  physiology  renders  practi-    assimiiaiioH  with  the  structures  of  the 
cable  the  attainment  of  i^ch  perfection,    body;   for  this  combination  can  only 
nor  to  understate  the  complex  diifi-    occur  In  very  minute  proportion.     A 
culties  of  the  subject.   But,  for  llinstra-    vegetable  principle,  however,  in  virtue 
tion,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  in  conse*    of  the  number  and  chemical  relation  of 
qnence  of  the  i^nity  of  the  bichloride    its  ultimate   elements,    possesses    rbe 
of  mercury  for  albumen,  upon  its  direct    power  of  ministering  to  the  nutrition, 
introduction  into  the  blood,  by  combi-    and  itself  of  constituting  an  inteeral 
nation  wiih  its  albumen— the  properties    portion  of  the  body.     It  is  not  required 
of  the  latter  are  neutralized  or  modified,    to  state  that  the  animal  derives   its 
an  those  of  an  alkali  under  the  agency    materials  not  from  the  mineral  or  inor- 
of  an  acid — it  follows  that,  unless  the    ganic,  but  from  the  vegetable  kingdom : 
compound  of  the  bichloride  and  albu-    tne  intervention  of  uie  vegetable   is 
men  be  isomorphous  with  the  albumen    required  for  the  preparation  of  inor- 
itself,  all  the  functions  in  which  this    ganic  material  for  tne  purposes  of  s 
principle  is  engaged  will  be  morbidly    higher  transformation.    \Vhen,  there- 
aflfected.    Two  advantages  attend  this    fore,  a  mineral  acid  or  metallic  oxide 
method  of  inquiry.    If  the  transforma-    is  given,  they  enter  into  {)ermanent 
tions  which  albumen  underg^s'  i>re-    union  with  the  structures  with  which 
paratory  to  its  ultimate  assimilation    they  are    first  brought  into  contact, 
were  correctly  understood,  the  symp-    These    compounds    are  subsequently 
toms  of  the  induced  condition  might    eliminated  by  the  several  secreting  or- 
be  made  the  clue  to  ascertaining  tne    gans  in  an  unchanged  state.    This  is 
function  which  albumen  performs  in    remarkably  the  case  with  the  salts  of 
the  economy;  and  the  inference  may    mercury, arsenic, lead,bismuth, iron, and 
further  be  received,  that  the  effects  of    copper.     In  ultimate  and  correct  fiact, 
agents,  upon  the   system.  arf|  not  in    it  cannot  consequently  be  stated  that 
every  instance  referrible  to  a.  direct  or    the  effects  of  these  inorganic  substances 
abstract  affinity  between  them  and  the'   are  due  to  the  substance  as  originally 
organ  on  which  their  influence  is  ma-    administered,  but  rather  to  the  com- 
nifested,  but  rather  to  the  circumstance    pound,  formed  by  its  admixture  with 
of  their  combination  with  a  certain    the  elements  of  the  blood.     In  accor- 
elemtnt  of  the  blood  more  immediately    dance  with  this  view,  it  has  occurred  to 
engaged  in  the  function  of  an  organ,    me  that  no  less  useful  than  important 
Albumen,  under  normal  circumstances,    facts  may  be  ultimately  developed,  by 
does  not  appear  to  be  involved  in  the    first  combining  the  ag^nt  to  be  tried 
agency  of  tne  kidneys  ;  and  it  is  coin-    with  liquor  sanguinis,  in  order  to  the 
cidentiy  known  that  mercury  seldom    previous  formation  of  the  compound* 
affects  the  secretion  of  urine.     The    which,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  ad- 
peculiar  animal  principles  of  the  sali-    ministration,  is  produced  afier  its  intr»- 
vary  secretion,  "  osmazome,"  and  '*  sali-    duction  into  the  blood.    The  insolubi- 
vary  matter,"  may,  on  the  other  hand,    lity  of   the  resulting  product  would 
be  regarded  as  albumen  modified  in  the    probably  require  its  injection  into  the 
apparatus  of  the  glands.    In  thus  se-    vein.     If  the  effects  correspond  with 
lecting  albumen  tot  the  purposes  of    those  of  the  unmixed  agent,  as  ordina- 
explanati<m,  it  will  be  admitted  that,    rily  exhibited,  the  correctness  of  the 
altnough  it    constitutes  a  proximate    conclusion  can  scarcely  be  denied  that, 
element^  from  its  numerous  uses  and    under  the  two  circumstances,  although 
relations'  in  the  system,  the  question    apparentlv  dissimilar,  the  resultant  ef- 
has  been  presented  in  its  most  complex    fects  would  have  for  their  cause  the 
form.    It  will  be  subsequently  found    agency  of  the  same  combination.  From 
&at,h[i  estimating  the  effects  sustained    this  view  it  is  obviously  inferrible,  that 
by  a  t^item  of  organs  under  the  opera-    ^e  albuminate  of  merjcury,  when  tn- 
tibnoia  given  substance,  the  subject   y«c/tfdinto  the  blood,  ought  to  affect  the 
will  assume  a  more  definite  and  certain    svstem  in  no  way  different  from  the 
character.    In  a  therapeutic  sen^e  it  is    chloride  of  the  same  metal  when  taken 
Important  that  the  difference  between    into  the  stomach.    I  may  here  statei 
inorganic  and  vf>getable  agents  should    that  I  have  in  view  the  determinatioo 
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of  this  question  Ijv  experiment ;  but  instances  the  presence  of  the  base  may 
the  importance  or  attending  to  this  be  determinea  in  the  secretions ;  bv^ 
alteration  of  chemical  constitution,  the  original  acid  Is  i^lways  found  to  l^ 
which  substances  undergo  in  their  convertedintothecarbomc.  By  the  ex- 
transit  from  the  stomach  to  the  organs  periments  and  analyses  of  Gilbert  Blane 
of  the  body,  in  no  example  appears  and  Wohlcr,  this  conversion  has  bee9 
more  strikingly  than  in  that  of  organic  well  established  in  the  case  of  (he 
salts.  A  vegetable  acid^  whatever  be  citrates,  tartrates,  oxalates,  andacetates. 
the  nature  oi  the  base  with  which  it  is  From  the  atomic  composition  of  thes^ 
united,  it  is  determined  by  repeated  acids,  it  may  be  readily  shown  that,  in 
experiment,  is  transformed  either  in  order  to  their  complete  transft^rmatioi^ 
the  blood,  or  at  some  stage  of  its  pas-  into  carbonic  acid,  a  considerable  acr 
sage  from  the  stomach  to  the  eliminat-  cession  of  oxygen  must  take  place, 
ing  organs,  into  carbonic  acid.    In  all  Thus — 

O.    O.  H.  Ox. 

1  eq.    dtric  acids  4    4    2    would  require  6eqs.  to  oonTeit  it  into  carbooio  acid=^4  eqtv 

1  eq.   aoetio  acida*:4    3    3             „  8eqs.                              „                   >=4  eqt. 

1  eq.  tartaric  acid— 4    5    2             „  5eqt.                             „                  c=:4  eqa. 

1  eq.  oxalic  acids=2    3    0             „  leq.                               „                   =2  eqa* 

Since  thei)roportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  directly  combining  \rith  the  albu- 
thus  formed  is  m  every  instance,  with  minous  ana  fibrinous  elements  of  the 
the  exception  of  the  last,  considerably  part  of  contact ;  in  the  latter  its  dilu- 
more  than  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  tion  precluding  the  corrugation  of  the 
equivalent  of  the  original  base,  it  is  walls  of  the  stomach,  or  the  parietes 
certain  that  a  large  amount  of  this  gas  of  the  vessels,  it  passes  unchanged  into 
must  be  eliminated  in  the  blood  at  the  the  blood,  to  combine  with  those  of  its 
moment  at  which  the  conversion  of  the  elements,  for  which  it  possesses  the 
originalacid  is  being  effected.  It  cannot  most  pointed  affinity:  if  in  minute 
be  doubted  that  the  carbonic  acid  thu9  proportion,  the  action  of  the  com]^und 
generated  must  rendermore  complex  the  which  is  thus  generated  in  the  blood 
operation  of  the  original  salt.  When  will  manifest  itselfin  a  f'/titc  effect  upon 
this  subject  is  considered  by  the  exclu-  the  general  system,  or,  if  given  in  larger 
6ivel)r  chemical  inquirer,  the  presence  doses,  will  operate  as  an  irritant  upon 
of  this  nascent  agent  in  the  olood  is  the  spinal  centre,  and  convulsions  will 
thought  to  contribute  in  no  very  impor-  supervene.  It  cannot  be  denied  thnt 
tant  degree  towards  the  production  of  the  power  of  tannic  acid  would  suftei^ 
the  ultimate  effects.  In  re^rd  to  the  considerable  diminution  by  passage 
seat  and  cause  of  this  conversion,  Liebig  through  gelatinous  tissue.  It  Is,  on 
veiT  ingeniously  conceives  it  to  occur  the  contrary,  fully  determined  that  all 
and  depend  upon  that  process  of  ere-  the  salts  of  the  stronger  alkaline  bases, 
mac0ucit  constantly  proceeding  in  the  if  not  in  too  concentrated  state,  per- 
lungB,  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  form  the  circuit  of  the  organic  system, 
of  the  air  with  the  elements  or  the  without  suffering  an^  change  oi  com- 
blood.  I  fthis  view  be  correct,  it  results  position.  The  cnlondes,  iodides,  sul- 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  phocyanidcs,  ferrocyanides  of  sodium 
oxygen  absorbed  in  respiration  must  and  potassium,  may  be  detected  un- 
be  appropriated  to  the  coliversion  of  altered  in  the  various  secretions  of  the 
these  organic  acids  into  the  carbonic,  body.  I  may  here  incidentally  remark, 
rather  than  to  the  change  of  venous  in  to  that  I  have  succeeded,  by  properly 
arterial  blood.  It  is  not  improbable  adjusting  the  inflated  Inng  of  the  bala-' 
that  the  **  cooling  operation  *'  of  these  mander  under  the  microscopCi '  in  de- 
vegetable  salts  may  nave  some  depen-  tecting  marked  differences  in  the  cha- 
dence  upon  this  inordinate  appropria-  racter  of  the  capillary  circulation,  after 
tion  of  oxygen.  This  local  combina-  the  injection  of  any  of  these  soluble 
tion  happens  also  in  the  examples  of  salts  beneath  the  integuments  at  any' 
all  mineral  adids ;  but  the  operation  of  part  of  the  body  ;  the  details  of  these" 
an  acid  is  essentially  different,  accord-  observations  will  be  presented  in  more 
ing  to  the  state  or  concentration  or  matured  form  in  my  nextcommunication. 
dilatation  in  which  it  is  given.  In  the  The  few  illustrations  already  adduced' 
former  case  it  corrodes,  by  powerfully  will  be  received  as  adequate  to  the  esta- 
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blishmentof  thegeneralfactfthatagents  Preparatory  to  further  inquiry,  itmaf 
which  attain,  undecomposed,  the  cnan-  be  allowed  me,  in  connection  with  this 
Del  of  the  circulation,  produce  their  communication,  to  state  the  resnlt  of 
characteristic  effects,  either  by  the  for-  an  experiment  which  recently  su^ested 
mation  of  a  definite  compound  with  itself  while  inyestigating  the  subject  of 
some  of  the  proximate  elements  of  the  branchial  respiration.  In  the  breathing 
blood,  or  by  their  mechanical  presence  apparatus  of  the  fish,  two  fluids  are 
and  influence  in  their  insulatea  transit  concerned,  of  different  densitiea,  and 
through  the  system.     In  the  vegetable  impregnated  with  different  gases,  on 
kingdom,  numerous  genera  and  orders  eitner  side  of  the  capillary  parietes ; 
of  plants  are  found,  of  which  the  mode  on  the  internal,  the  blood  enargred  with 
or  principle  of  operation  is  so  uniform  carbonic  acid  ;  on  the  external,  the  snr- 
ana  unvarying,  that  the  active  principle  rounding  element  holding  in  solution 
of  each  group  may  be  stated  to  possess  atmospheric   air.     On  the  well  e9<a- 
a  definite  relation  to  some  one  element  blished  principle  of  gaseous  diffusion, 
or  system  in  the  organism.    It  is  from  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  mem- 
this  circumstance  that  the  system  of  branous  septum,  it  will  be  adnuttcd 
botanical  classification  first  propounded  that  the  centric  and  eccentric  currents 
by  Jussieu,  derives  its  most  philosophic  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  pfroceed 
confirmation.  The  genera  of  the  orders  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  which  the 
apocynaceee,  to  which  the  upas,  woorala  expression  is,  that  the  diffusive  power 
and  strychnine  poisons  belong,  are  as  of  a  gas  is  inversely  proportional  to 
unifonnly  distin^ished  by  the  terrific  the  square  root  of  its  density.     But  let 
rapidity  and  virulence  of  their  opera-  it  be  conceived,  that  the  more  liquid 
tion,  as  those  of  the  ranunculaccs  by  portions  of  the  blood,  and  the  external 
their  acridity  and  bitterness,  or  those  water  respectively,  pass  in  intercrossing 
of  the  genus  papaver  by  the  narcotism  directions,  into  and  from  the  vessels, 
which  attends  their  agency.     In  ex-  would  not  the  endosmotic   forces   of 
tending  our   stirvey  further  into    the  liquids  oppose  or  modify  the  tendency 
details  of  the   subjects  of  which  an  to  diffusion  in  the  gases  which  respec- 
imperfect  outline  only  has  here  been  tively  they  held  in  solution  ?  To  deter- 
offered,  and  regulating  each  succeed-  mine  this  doubt,  I  contrived  the  follow- 
ing step   on  the  plain  principles   of  ing  experiment.    If,  as  indicated  in  the 
physiology,  the  laws  which  determine  annexed  diagram,  the  small 


the  mode  of  an  agent^s  operation  upon 
the  living  system  may  be  made  to 
assume  a  character  of  considerable  pre- 
cision. From  the  preceding  consiaer- 
ations,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  method 
best  calculated  to  conduct  to  useful  and 
definite  results  in  the  study  of  this  in- 
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vessel  a,  be  filled  with  su^ar- 
watery  which  has  been  shewn 
by  Dutrochet  to  be  capable  of 
producing  an  endosmotic  cur- 
rent, with  a  comparative  ve- 
locity of  17°,  be  impregnated 
with  a  small  volume  a.   of 


teresting  but  complex  subject,  should  atmospheric  air,  and  properly 

consist,  firstly,  in  ascertaining  the  nature  adjusted  upon  a  stand  in  the  larger 

of  the  changes  which  substances  undergo  vessel  B,  the  former  being  inverted, 

by  contact  with  the  contents  and  waUs  so   that    the  interposed  septum  may 

ofthestomach and  intestines;  secondly,  be  the  lowermost  part,  and  the  ves- 

to  determine  the  character  aifd  pro-  sel    B    filled    with    water    charged 

perties  of  the  compounds  formed  bv  with   carbonic  acid  b",    I  have  sue* 

the  combination  of  these  agents  witn  ceeded  in  determining,  first,  that  the 

the  elements  of   the  blood,  and  the  superior  force  with  which  the  sugar 

effects  of  these  nascent  combinations  water  is  impelled  in  an  eccentric  direc- 

upon  the  several  systems  of  the  orga-  tion,  does  not  communicate   a  corre- 

nism ;  and  thirdly,  to  investigate  the  sponding  endosmotic  velocity  to  the  air 

operation  of  agents  upon  the  several  with   which  it  is  impregnated;  that, 

departments  of  the  nervous  system— the  secondly,  the  centric    current  of  the 

cerebral,  spinal,  and  sympathetic — by  carbonic  acid  is  not  affected  or  neu- 

insulating,  as  far  as  practicable,  each,  tralised  by  the  opposing  stream  of  the 

for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  ob-  sugar-water,  nor  does  the  carbonic  acid 

servation,  according,  thatis,  to  the  plan  appear  to  impart  any  of  its  centripetal 

recently  so  lucidly  and  masterly  laid  tendency  to  the  water  in  which  it  is 

open  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  dissolved.    In  these  observations  it  was 


WITH  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THESE  AFFECTIONS 
GENERALLY. 
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calculated  that  the  endosmotic  proper-  and  got  an  active  aperient  draught, 
ties  of  carhonic  a<:id  and  air  are  as  30  followed  by  a  sedative  with  morpnia. 
to  17.  These  numbers  nearly  corre«  The  leeches,  cupping,  stupes,  and  bath, 
spond  to  the  diffusive  velocities  of  the  seemed  to  afford  her  very  considerable 
gases.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  double  relief;  and  the  draught  had  operated 
current  has  before  been  introduced  into  twice  during  the  day,  after  which  she 
the  principles  of  endosmosis.  I  do  not  had  some  undisturbed  sleep  for  about 
announce  this  result  as  conclusively  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  pain^  how- 
established,  for  upon  a  subject  so  in-  ever,  returned  again  at  1 1  o'clock  that 
volved  by  sources  of  fallacies,  repetition  night,  and  seemed  to  be  considerably 
and  unusual  care  are  the  only  guarantees  aggravated,  and  to  occupy  the  greater 
of  accuracy.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  part  of  the  abdomen.  Sho«  had  been 
i  hope  to  show  that  this,  which  appears  again  visited  at  2  o'clock  a.m.  next 
to  me  as  a  new  fact  on  the  subject,  will  morning,  when  she  was  evidently  ra- 
have  an  imi>ortant  application  to  the  pidly  sinking,  and  approaching  to  the 
question  of  imbibition,  and  other  pro-  comatose  state.  It  was  then  for  the 
perties  of  organic  membrane.  first  time  that  this  patient's  case  was 
9,  Mau  Pond,  Borough.  considered  one  of  tnat  nature  under 

_  which  it  is  here  headed— namely,  a 

_  .  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the 

CASE  OF  stomach,  and  that  the  diffuse  perito- 
neal inflammation  then    present  was 

SPONTATsEOUS   PERFORATION   OF  consequent  on  the  extravasation  of  the 

THE  STOMACH ;  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the 

peritoneal  sac.  She  gradually  got 
worse,  notwithstanding  every  thing 
that  could  suggest  itself  being  done  for 

By  James  B.  Thompson,  A.B.  M.D.  &c.*  her,  and  died  in  or  about  thirty-five 

(For  the  Medical  Gazette  J  hours  from  the  commencement  of  her 

attack. . 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  getting 

Maria  Martin,  setat.  26,  unmarried,  of  the  frifends  to  admit  of  a  post-mortem 

nervous    temperament,  previous  good  examination ;  however,  they  were  per- 

general    health,    and  of    very  active  suaded  to  allow  it ;  and  in  doing  soj 

habits,  had  nevercomplained  of  any  gas-  twenty-two  hours  after  death,  the  foU 

trie  derangement,  and  had  been  regular  lowing  remarks  were  at  the  time  noted 

the  previous  month,  was,  when  in  the  down  :— In  the  outward,  appearance  of 

act  of  putting  on  her  stays,  suddenly  the  stomach  there  was  nothing  to  att 

seized  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  region  tract  notice ;  but  in  opening  it  there 

of  the  epigastrium :  this  was  at  eight  was  presented    a   generally   inflamed 

o'clock  A.M.,  and  continued  to  increase  surface ;  and  on  closely  examining  its 

hourly.     Dr.  Thompson  visited  her  at  parietes,  there  was  found  in  the  lesser 

12,  noon,  and  found  her  then  labouring  curvature  a  somewhat  oval  opening  in 

under  the  most  acute,  and  seemingly  the  mucous  membrane.     The  submu- 

excruciating  pain,  which  she  from  her  cous  coat  was  also  similarly  perforated; 

own  account  attributed  to  the  stomach  j  but  the  opening  in  the  serous  coat  was 

and  pointed  out  one  part  in  particular,  not  observable  on  the  outer  surface  at 

about  an  inch  and  a  naif  to  the  left  of  first  sight :  it  was  onlv  to  be  recognised 

the  ziphoid  cartilage.    Leeches  were  at  (unless  very  minutely   inspected)  by 

once  directed  to  be  applied  to  this  part,  passing  a  probe  from  the  opening  in 

and  afterwards  the  cupping-glasses  to  the  mucous  coat.     It  was  a  somewhat 

be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  bleeding  to  oblique  slit,  not  exactly  corresponding 

be  freely  encouraged  by  stuping,  and  to  the   opening  in  the   inner  coats, 

bran  poultices,  occasionally  returning  which   was  somewhat  oval,  and  pre- 

to  camomile  and  poppy  stupes,  with  sented  the  appearance  as  if  "  punched" 

some  laudanum  added  to  these,    A  hip-  through.    There  was  near  a  pint.of  the 

bath  was  afterwards  directed,  and  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the 

patient  to  remain  in  it  for  twenty  mi-  peritoneal  sac,  which  presented  a  very 

nutes,  when  she  was  removed  into  bed,  general  and  diflfuse  appearance  of  in* 

flammatoiy  action  having  previoudy 

*  Retd  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  existed.     There  was  no  further  exami- 
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nation  of  the  body  allowed,  owing  to  of  the  ulcer  and  its  general  hisftorf 

the  great  anxiety  of  the  friends,  but  ou^t,  in  the  author^a  opinioB,  to  be  a 

this  young  woman  seemed   to  be  in  aumcieat  proof  that  it  firat  haid  ita  ori-         . 

eyery  other  respect  a  very  generally  gin  in  the  mucous  coat  of  the  atoBUi^        j 

healthy  subject.  and  not,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  in         1 

Observations.— The  foregoing  case  scirrhous  affections  in  the  snb-nsn-  , 
is  an  instance  of  a  very  peculiar  form  cons  tissue.  Besides,  there  is  more  of 
(^disease,  and  which  seems  to  be  con-  the  mucous  coat  destroyed  in  ifacaa 
fined  to  a  point,  and  terminates  in  cases  than  of  any  other  membrane  or 
ulceration.  The  period  of  time  varies  tissue.  The  symptoms  of  these  afiec* 
fit>m  twelve  tothirty-sixhonrSfWhich was  tions  arj  at  first  rather  obscure.  la 
near  about  the  time  at  which  this  case  very  many  cases  the  general  health 
proved  filial.  We  hardly  ever  have  an  appears  good;  often  no  complaint  ia 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  stomach  made  till  some  short  time  before  death, 
wnen  this  infection  is  commencing,  when  a  most  painful  and  violent  tnin 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  of  symptoms  present  themselvea.  It 
prove  fatal  during  the  early  or  in  flam-  would  also  appear,  that  the  nervea  and 
matory  stage,  as  would  appear  to  have  muscular  coats  are  engaged  at  the  same 
been  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  time  with  the  mucous  coat,  and  that  it 
The  ulcer  itself  does  not  often  destroy  is  only  when  the  serous  coat  becomes 
life,  but  it  permits  the  fluid  contents  of  engaged,  that  the  symptoms  just  men- 
the  stomach  to  pass  into  the  perito-  tioncd  generally  exhibit  themselvea. 
neum ;  and  then  it  is  the  resulting  Then,  either  the  peritoneal  coat  burata, 
peritonitis  that  proves  so  fataL  The  or  raUier  ffive$  way,  and  the  contenta  of 
ulcers  in  these  cases  are  generally  of  the  stomach  becomes  extravasated,  and 
various  sizes,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  fatal  peritonitis  will  ensue,  or  perhapa 
a  sixpence,  as  was  the  case  in  this  in-  a  degree  of  inflammation  may  tie  pro- 
stance,  to  that  of  a  half-crown  piece,  dueed  in  a- small  portion  of  theperitxK 
In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  ulcers  neum,  which  the  ulcer  has  extenaed  to, 
are  likely  to  be  lar^r  and  be|(ter  de-  but  not  as  yet  destroyed  ;  Ivmph  w  { I 
fined  about  the  margin  of  the  ulcerated  thrown  out,  and  adhesions  take  place 
part.  They  invariably  are  oval-shaped,  between  that  particular  part  and  aome 
or  somewhat  rounded,  particularlly  on  adjoining  viscus,  and  it  is  thus  that  life 
the  mucous  coats,  and  would  present  may  be  preserved  for  the  time  being, 
in  the  more  recent  eases  the  appear*  There  is  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind 
ance  already  alluded  to  —  namely,  on  record—that  of  the  distinguished 
'*  punched  out."  There  is  another  re-  anatomist,  Beclard,  He  died  of  a  dis* 
mark  which  is  generally  noticed,  and  ease  of  the  brain,  and  there  was  a  cica* 
was  observed  in  the  preceding  case;  trieed  appearance  observed  about  the 
that  is,  that  ulceration  is  mostly  noticed  lesser  curvature,  half  an  inch  fitom  the 
in  or  al>out  the  lesser  curvature,  mostly  cardiac  orifice ;  it  was  abput  the  size  of 
on  its  posterior  inferior  surface.  a  shilling)  its  surface  depressed  and 

It  has  been  stated  that  these  ulcera-  traversed  by  bands,  one  of  nvhich  passed 

tions  are  of  a  cancerous  nature:  but  the  across  the  centre,  aud  divided  it  fpto 

author  of  the  paper  apprehends  this  iwQ  lacunae,  whote  base  rested  op  the 

must  be  a  mistaken  notion,  and  one  peritoneal  coat.    Recaipier  makes  men-* 

that  is  contra-indicated  by  our  present  tion  of  a  ca9e  in  which  the  pancreaa 

knowledge    of    cancerous    afl^etions  formed  the  base  of  a  cicatrized  ulcer  of 

generally ;  such  cases  as  the  foregoing,  the  stomach  s  the  patient  had  died  of 

oecnrrin^  most  frequently  in  persons  finother  comprint.    Cruveilhiei',  and 

in  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  have  had  others,  do  nqi  consider  suph  qioatricea 

no  svniptom  of   cancer  about  them,  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
Besides,  it  ia  now  very  generally  ad-        Usually,  however,  the  ulcer  in  these 

mitted,  that  cancerous  affections  arc  affections  destroys  life  in  one  of  thr^ 

more  frequently  observed  to  occur  in,  ways  :.^  1st,  By  gradually  exhausting  the 

and  at.  a  later  period  of  life.    There  patient's  strength,  by  paiij,  vomiting, 

is  not  that  indurated  feel,  either,  in  the  and  so  fQrth«  frequently  aided  by  dis- 

neighbourhood   of   these  ulcerations,  ease  of  the  iatet»Unes,  liver,  spleen,  or 

which  the  wrilf  r  has  noticed,  and  is  so  paiQicreas,    with     perhaps    occasional 

ebffimon  and  general  an  indication  of  drophy  ;  2nd,  by  hcamorrhage,  which  is 

the  dibease  ^  cancer.    The  appearance  cither  the  ret»ult  of  slow;  and  often  re- 
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peated  oodngs  of  blood  from  the  ulcer,  and  then  be  followed  by  the  flatal  peri« 

or  may  be  more  sudden  from  a  larse  toneal   inflammation.     In    the   more 

vessel,    which    the    ulcer   eventually  chronic  forms  of  these  afTections,  the 

opens  ;  3d,  by  the  more  quick  and  vio-  mucous   membrane  seems  thickened, 

lent  death  wnich  follows  perforation  of  its  papills  considerably  developed ;  the 

the  stomach,  and  the  consequent  ex-  degree  of  redness  vane^  in  shades  o( 

travasation  of  its  contents  into  the  sac  colour  from  a  dusky  brown  to  a  some- 

of  the  peritoneum.  what  livid  or  leaden  hue,  often  on  de- 

In  these  suddenly  fatal  cases,  the  tached  surfaces  or  patches,  here  and 

patient  may  be  taken  off  in  from  eight  there,  where  it  would  appear  that  ulce- 

to  iweite  hours,  that  is,  before  the  in-  ration  would  at  some  future  period  take 

flammation  has  had  time  to  have  set  in  place.    A  very  interesting  ^discussion 

fully,  and  simply  from  the  shock  which  followed    the  reading  of   this  paper, 

the  nervous  system  had  sustained,  and  after  which  the  thanks  of  the  society 

fixnn  which  it  cannot  afterwards  rally :  were  voted  to  the  author  for  his  very 

this  may  be  witnessed  every  day  in  the  comprehensive    and    practical  paperl 

large  public  institutions  of  this  great  The  society  then    adjourned  to    the 

metropolis :  in  all  cases  of  severe  or  ex-  21  st  instant. 

tensive  scalds  or  bums,  or  other  similar    

verv  serious  lesions  or  injuries,  or  a  ^ASE  OP  HEMERALOPIA.        , 

violent  pentomtis,  perhaps  at  first  cir-  

cumscrihed,  but  soon  becomes  diffuse,  . 

and  puts  a  period  to  the  earthly  career  7h  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

of  the  poor  patient,  in  from  twenty  -four  Sia, 

to  thirty-six  hours.  If  you  think  the  following  case  worthy 

Ihe  diagnosis  of  lUceration  is  most  ^f  notice,  perhaps  you  will  insert  it  in 

difficult.     Indeed,  it  appears  to  the  the  Medical  Gazette.— I  am,  sir, 

author,  that  as  yet  we  have  not  any  y^^  obedient  servant, 

pathognomonic  symptom  whereby  we  ^    j^  Thornton. 

could    distinguish    this   disease  from  Holt,  Ai^h  uth,  1842.          *       ' . 

other  affections,  such  as  gastrodynia,  '       ^.    .                               ^' 

scirrhus,  functional  dyspepsia,  chronic  J.  M.,  oet  17,  a  healthy  agricultural 

ulceratioui  or   chronic    inflammation,  labourer,    was   attacked    with    heme- 

There  is  mostly  vomiting  and  irritabi-  ralopia  last  March.    Vision  was  indis- 

lity  of  the  stomach,  but  it  has  been  tinct  after  sunset  for  a  few  days,  gra- 

seen  without  these.     There  is  often  dually  becoming  more  impaired,  until 

pyrosis,  and  it  also  is  often  absent.    In  total  night-blindness  ensued.  His  sight 

some  cases  a  wasting  of  the  flesh  is  returned  daily  at  sunrise,  when  he  went 

remarked,  but  in  others  the  "  embon-  out  to  his  labour  until  the  evening, 

point"  is  retained.    It  would  appear  During  the  blindness  the  pupils  were 

that  persons  remained  in  apparently  much  dilated,  and  uninflueneei  by  ar-^ 

perfect  health  up  to  the  moment  at  tiicial  light.     He  was  blistered,  and 

which  the  ulcer  gave  way.    Dr.  Aber'*  too)E  alternate  doses  of  mercury,  with 

crombie  gives  a  case  of  this  kind,  and  saline  purgatives,  for  a  period  of  Ave 

another  case  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  weeks,  when  his  sight  was  perfectly 

Dublin  Journals,  of  a  voung  ladv  who  restored,    and    has    since    continued 

went  tp  church  in  excellent  health,  had  perlrat. 

never  complained  of  any  gastric  dis-  Night  blindness  i^,  I  believe,  rare  in 

turbance,  but    was  suddemy    seized,  this   country.      It  is  not  uncommon 

while  in  church,  with  the  symptoms  of  withiii  the  tropics,  particularly  in  the 

efiusion  into  the  peritoneal  sac,  and  region   of  calms  about  the   equator, 

expired  in  thirty-six  hours.    The  posti  where  the  sea  sometimes  looks  like 

mortem,  in  this  case,  showed  a  perfb-  glass  for  two  or  three  week^  together^ 

rating  ulcer,  with  effusion  and  perito-  and  reflects  a  vertical  sun  with  grea^ 

nitis.    A  circumscribed  inflammation,  intensity.    At  these  times  sailors  sleep 

whieh  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than  on  deck  daring  their  night  watch,  and 

a  diffused  one,  oecaase  mors  apt  to  be  hence  the  supposition  that  the  moon 

fnUowed  by  ulceration,  may  have  only  strikes  iJiem  blind, 

slight   dyspeptic  symptoms,    or  may  The  pathology  of  the  complaint  does 

even  escape    notice  altogether,   until  not  seem  to  be  well  understood.     Is  it 

the  ulcer  has  perforated  the  stomach,  a  morbid  condition  df  the  retina  from 
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congestion,  or  is  it  merely  a  periodical  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.    The 

state  of  complete  rest  or  insensibility,  invalid  just  recovering  from  severe  and 

as  a  result  of  exposure  to  iniense  light  ?  ^angeroua  sickness,  is,  perhaps,  full  of 

for  the  patients  do  not  suffer  any  un-  °    j    ^    ^i.        ^a•    i    **     j     * 

easiness,  and  their  eyes  are  auite  inin-  gratitude  to  the  medical  attendant,  re-^ 

fluenced  by  bright  artificial  light.  garding  him  as  the  means  of  his  resto- 

■  ration ;  but  this  short  period  of  thank- 

MTlPTkin  AT     n\  '71?Tn^Tr  fulness  .past,  all  his  good  services  arc 

M±iUlCAJ-i   IjAZiilillJl..  forgotten;   the  Christmas  bill  being 

Friday,  April  S,  1842.  regarded  with  horror,  and  paid  with 
^  reluctance. 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  digiiiutem  Herein,,  we  are  aware,  consists  one  of 

Artis  Mediue  taerl ;  potestaa  modo  veniendi  in  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  dis* 

ablicam  tit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso."  .  .         ,       . ^a.^^^^^  »u^ 

'            *^                      Cicero,  pensing  practice,  that  It  postpones  the 

—  period  of  payment :  6till,in  spite  of  this 
REMUNERATION  OF  PRAC-  and  other  arguments  adduced  in  oppo- 
TITIONERS.  sition  to  it,  we  are  inclined  to  esteem 
The  study  of  medicine  is  undoubtedly  it,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  the 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  method  under  which  the  practitioner 
subjects  that  can  engage  the  mind;  derives  a  fuller  emolument  from  cer- 
*and  its  practice  being  essentially  de*-  tain  classes  of  the  community  than  he 
voted  to  the  alleviation  of  human  would  obtain  under  any  of  the  recently 
suffering,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  suggested  schemes.  The  desire  of 
general  welfare,  brings  with  it  the  having  a  quid  pro  quo,  that  strong 
highest  satisfaction  and  pleasurq.  The  propensity  of  the  human  character,  is 
practitioner  is  engaged  in  a  work  of.  too  powerful  to  be  overcome  by  anjF 
universal  beneficence,  by  which  he  ordinary  reasoning,  and  must  therefore 
becomes  a  friend  to  all ;  and  on  this  be  acceded  to  by  the  practitioner  who 
account  he  may  be  regarded  with  a  looks  to  the  lucrative  end  of  his  pro- 
feeling  of  envy  by  those  who  view  only  fession.  The  general  mass  of  society 
this  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  are  not  content  unless  they  receive 
But  unfortunately  these  feelings  of  some  visible  return  for  their  money, 
mental  enjoyment,  this  consciousness  and  they  estimate  the  ratio  of  their 
of  the  utility  of  his  avocation,  can  of  payment  to  the  doctor,  not  by  the  assi- 
themselves  by  no  means  supply  the  duity  of  his  attendance,  or  the  skill  he 
requisite  pabulum  vitm,  neither  can  has  manifested,  so  much  as  by  the 
they  "cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appe-  amountof  medicine  they  have  received^ 
tite,"  nor  meet  those  demands  upon  his  It  is  frequently  suggested  that,  by  this 
purse  to  which  the  medical  attendant  system,  the  profession  is  degraded,  and 
is  necessarily  subject.  To  these  higher  that  medical  men,  by  thus  dispensing 
motives  to  energy  and  action,  he,  as  drugs,  lower  themselves  to  an  equality 
well  as  those  engaged  in  other  pursuite,  with  tradesmen :  it  is,  in  fact,  regarded 
must  add  a  mercenary  view ;  and  not  by  many  as  the  great  scandal  of  medicine, 
only  that,  but  he  is  obliged  to  use  his  That  this  accusation  does  not  hold  good, 
utmost  diligence  to  secure  a  fair  and  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  respectable 
proper  return  for  his  services.  It  might  practitioners  are  every  where  looked 
have  been  supposed  that  to  one  thus  '  up  to  and  esteemed ;  they  maintain 
engaged  in  forwarding  the  best  in-  their  proper  level  among  the  profes- 
terests  of  the  community  such  a  return  sional  and  scientific  men  of  the  place, 
would  always  be  willingly  tendered :  a  and  are  admitted  into  society  with  them, 
very  little  observation,  however,  shews  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  they 
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•  are  placed  below  their  proper  position,  scales  of  charges  for  pills,  draughts, 

•  we  must  not  accuse  the  general  system  &c.  This  system  appears  to  possess 
under  which  all  act,  but  rather  the  mode  scarcely  any  advantage,  barely  even  to 
in  which  it  is  in  some  instances  carried  remove  an  abuse,  the  quantity  of  medi- 
out.  If,  for  instance,  the  medical  man,  cine  to  be  sent  being  still  necessarily 
departing  from  his  proper  sphere,  con-  left  at  the  option  of  the  practitioner, 
descends  to  enter  into  competition  with  while  it  is  open  to  many  evident  ob- 
the  retail  druggist,  or  endeavours  to  jections,  which  we  have  already  alluded 
gain  practice  by  ungentlemanly  rivalry  to  in  a  previous  number  o(  our  journal, 
with  his  brother  practitioners,  we  can-  In  Sir  Robert  Peel's  new  tariff  it  is 
not  be  surprised  that  he  should  meet  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  drugs, 
with  disrespect  in  the  '  eyes  of  the  in  some  instances  very  considerably, 
world,  or  that  he  should,  by  this  especially  on  those  which  are  the  pro- 
means,  invoke  an  evil  name  on  the  duce  of  our  own  colonies.  It  may, 
whole  class.  We  can  call  to  mind  perhaps,  be  anticipated  from  this,  that 
instances  in  which  medical  men,  more  the  charges  of  the  practitioner  for  his 
especially  in  country  towns,  suffer  much  dispensed  medicines  will  fall  in  an 
from  the  low  and  disreputable  practices  equal  ratio.  This  is  by  no  means  to 
of  their  brethren,  who,  by  the  sale  of  be  expected ;  the  value  of  the  drug  as 
medicines  at  cheap  prices  draw  away  an  article  of  commerce  bears  very 
large  numbers  of  patients.  These,  and  little  relation  to  the  charge  made 
other  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  for  it  as  a  prescription;  the  medi- 
are  faults  in  the  individual,  not  in  cine  is  merely  a  medium  by  which 
the  system  ;  and  we  fear,  whatever  remuneration  is  made  for  the  time,  the 
arrangements  or  alterations  may  be  skill,  and  the  labour  of  the  medical 
made,  that  opportunities  will  never  be  man.  As  well  might  the  lawyer  be 
wanting  for  such  black  sheep  to  show  expected  to  diminish  his  fees  on  ac- 
themselves,  and  bring  opprobrium  on  count  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  profession  at  large.  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  as  the  medical 

The  often-advocated  -plan  of  re-  practitioner  to  lower  his  charges  be- 
ceiving  fees  for  visits,  instead  of  being  cause  the  duty  on  drugs  is  diminished, 
paid  for  medicines,  would,  we  grant.  We  are  indeed  inclined  to  question  the 
remove  much  that  is  disagreeable,  and  advantage  of  a  cheaper  sale  of  drugs  to 
many  opportunities  of  abuse ;  but  at  the  public,  inasmuch  as  it  is  likely  to 
the  same  time  it  would  also  remove  a  lead  to  their  more  indiscriminate  ad- 
great  source  of  medical  emolument.  If  ministration;  but  we  do  not  propose 
brought  into  operation  it  would,  we  now  to  enter  further  upon  that  topic, 
think,  on  this  account,  necessitate  the  The  economizing  plans  which  the 
retirement  of  many  from  the  profession,  governments  of  the  day,  whether  from 
Except  in  urgent  cases  the  visits  of  the  necessity  or  not,  have  recently  adopted, 
practitioner  would  be  dispensed  with ;  press  upon  no  class  more  heavily  than 
and  often,  in  time  of  illness,  would  the  the  medical  practitioner.  We  may 
prescription  he  had  recommended  on  a  say  with  truth  that  their  services  in 
previous  similar  occasion  be  again  had  public  appointments  are  less  liberally 
recourse  to,  without  incurring  the  ad-  repaid  than  those  of  any  other  persons, 
ditional  expense  of  consulting  him  in  Theirduties  are  highly  important — their 
person.  qualifications  must  be  commensurate; 

It  has  been  proposed  to  afiix  certain  their  anxiety  is  great  and  harassing — 

standard  prices  to  medicines,  and  with  their  labour  and  assiduity  require  to  be 

this  view  have  been  lately  proposed  constant ;  and  yet  what  a  poor  remune- 
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ration  do  they  receive  for  their  services  to  those  cases  tn  which  the  pttkiit 
when  paid  hy  public  authorities !    The  survives   thirty-six  hooTQ,   which  w» 
inadeqii^  manner  in  which  they  arc  perhaps,  objectionable,  as  it  makes  tke 
requited  under  the  present  poor  law  euigeon's  remuneration  to  depend  ra- 
system  is  notorious.    The  ruling  prin-  ther  too  much  upon  the  chances  of  life 
ciple  of  that  system  is,  by  contract  to  ^d  death ;  besides  which  the  diffioulty 
reduce    every    thing   to   the    lowest  and   anxiety   to   the    practitioner  ia 
possible  mart— a  principle  which  is  usually  greater  ii^  those  casea  which 
followed  up  by  the  guardians  to  its  terminate  fatally  than  in  those  which 
greatest  extent,  when   the  lives  and  have  a  more  favourable  leault.    The 
health   of  the   paupers   under   their  attendant  in  midwifery  is    to  obtain 
charge   are    the    subject    of    treaty,  remiuieration  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to 
Taking  advantage  of  the  overstocked  twenty  shillings  in  each  ca^  and  in 
condition  of  the  profession,  and  the  difficult  labours  he  is  to  receive  £%  aa 
all-compulsory  threat  of  inviting  from  the  board  of  Guardians  may  determine, 
other  places  fresh  men  who  may  intrude  The  last  is  a  very  important  addition, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  already  existing  as  the  attendance  on  midwifery  forms 
practitioners,  they  bring  the  latter  to  a  serious  and  heavy  part  of  pauper 
their  own  terms,  and  force  upon  them  practice,  and  is  oi|e  which  necessarily 
the  duties  of  a  pauper  practice,  at  a  occupies  much  of    the   practitioner's 
premium  barely  repaying  the  expenses  time.    We  gladly  welcome  these  con- 
necessarily  incurred   for   drugs.     In  cessions  on  the  part  of  the  commis^ 
some  cases  it  is  totally  inadequate  even  gioners,  which  we  hope  will  before  long 
for  that:  as  an  instance,  we  need^gnly  be  followed  by  i^  more  liberal   and 
allude  to  the  advertisement  inserted  by  general  scheme  for  the  remunerntion  of 
a  correspondent  in  a  recent  number  of  medical  attendance. 

our  journal,  according  to   which,    a  . 

medical  officer  was  required  to  take  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  TIIE  COL- 

charge  of  part  of  the  North  District  LEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

of  the  Lincoln  Union,  including  no  i^  ^^  been  stated  in  some  of  tiie  pabUc 

less  than  fourteen  parishes ;  the  con-  paperp ,  that  the  conititiition  of  the  CoUeg^ 

tract  to  include  all  necessary  attendances  of  Phyncians,  according  to  the  proposed 

in  midwifery  and  surgical  cases,  with  ^I^^J^fSi^^'J^^^ 

•*  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot"—  ^  }^^y  in  i,emg  able  to  aUte  that  thia  is 

the  salary  for  all  this  labour  and  at-  incorrect,  and  that  all  who  enter  the  College 

tendance  being  the  noble  sum  of  £25.  ?*  ^  *>«»«•  "  Members  ;'•  by  whom  and 

"  from  among  whom  the  Fellows  are  to  he 

per  annum.  chosen.     This  is  the  kind  of  change  we 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  men-  have   often    adrocated   in   the   Msdioal 

tion  our  satisfaction  at  finding  some  ^aibttb  ;    embracing,    as    it   docs,    the 

i:  «^*  .      Ai^.  4    •      *i_  abolition  of  the  obnozions  appellation  of 

amelioration,  m  this  respect,  m   the  ,.  Ucentlate,"   and  giving  to  dl  oertata 

schedule  recently  issued  by  the  Poor  rights  and  privilegai  as  bimd  fide  Memheiv 

Law  Commissioners,  of  which  a  notice  of  the  Corporation, 
was  given  in  last  week's  Gazette,  and 

in  which  we  hope  we  may  trace  a  glim-  FATAL  QUACKERY, 

mering  of  better  things  to  come.    Sur» 

gical  operations  and  the  treatment  of       ^  '*'  **''^'*  ^'**  ^'^•^«'  ^«''"'- 
fractures  are  made  the  subjects  of  sepa-  ^'*' 

rate  and  more  liberal  payment      A  Knowing   the  interest  jfja  have  always 

,  -    ,     .  .  5  .  .     ,  shewn  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  medical 

proviso  18  added  with  regard  to  surgical  ^^^  ^^  snpprcwmg  qnaoVery,  induces 

operations ;  but  confining  the  payment  me  to  send  yon  the  following  cam;  for  inscr. 
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Hon  in  some  Aitore  nnmber  of  yoar  raluoble  Coroner  to  that  effect ;  but  because  the  case 

Gacette.— ^1  am,  sir,  did  not  amount  to  **  felony  !  hut  a  high 

Yours  truly,  mhdemeanor,  the  coroner  would  be  over- 

John  Motxb,  Surgeon,  &c.  stepping  the  Umite  qfhie  authority," 

diacewater,  Cornwall,  March  18, 1842.  i  cannot  understand  how  a  coroner  in 

On  Tuesday,  the  Istinst.,  I  was  requcstea  ComwaU  has  not  the  power  to  hold  an 
to  Tisit  Richard  Bastian,  a  young  man  about  inquest  under  such  circumstances,  whilst  coro- 
21  years  of  age,  who,  1  was  informed,  had  n«"in  theeastem counties  firequcntlyhold  in- 
been  unwell  five  or  six  weeks  ^thout  seeking  q««t«  on  'he  bodies  of  persons  supposed  to 
medical  aid.  On  entering  his  bed-room,  have  died  from  the  effecU  of  Morrison's  piUa 
the  cause  of  disease  appeared  to  arise  from  "»<!  other  quack  nostrums ;  or.why,  if  legally 
the  excessive  or  improper  use  of  mercury,  q'wilified  and  eminent  medical  men  are  to  be 
for  a  more  intolerable  stench  (mercurial  brought  before  metropolitan  coroners'  courts 
foitor)  never  assailed  my  olfactory  nerves  in  for  tuppoted  acte  of  mala-praxis  (vide  Mbd. 
any  venereal  ward.  Gak.  vol.  ii.  p.  875,  1839-40),  a  provincial 

He  gave  the  fbUowing  history  of  himself,  coroner  has  not  the  power  of  holding  an 

SU  weeks  pieviously,  and  whilst  enjoying  inquest  on  such  a  case  as  tiiis. 

his  usual  good  health,  he  contracted  gonor-  This   is    the    second   case    of   cancrum 

rhoea,  for  the  cure  of  which  he  applied  to  a  oris    terminatmg  fataUy  from    the   eftects 

man  called  WUkina  (who  had  been  a  soldier,  of  mercury,  which  has  come  under  my  notice 

and  who,  I  understand,  has  an  extensive  within  a  short  time ;  the  first  occurring  in  a 

venereal    practice),   who    gave    him   eight  female  child  a  year  and  a  half  old,  erro- 

powders,   four  white   and   four   yellow  (I  neously  supposed  (by  a  druggist  who  gave  the 

did  not  see  them),  with  directions  for  taking     medicine)  to  have  had  gonorrhoea. 

STmo^rtJ^r^™.  ^H  t^.S  ATTEm)ANCE_ON  PAUPERS. 

■bondaDtly  for  more  than  five  weeks,  when  __  ..    _.,.       ...    ,,  ..    ,„      ,. 

ym  friead.  became  farmed  at  what  they  coo-  %'*«  **'»'  »/  '**  ^"^"^  «''"""• 

ridered  to  be  anew  trainof  irmptoms,  vis.,  ,.       '*'       ,                            <     t  ...       j 

mm  throat  and  a  rash,  which  led  them  to  \^  ^f'J^^  '°?  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 

•oppose  he  h«l  scarUtimi.  but  which  proved  ****"'  \^^  ^  '"^  ^T't**  C™"""" 

to  W\Ucetated  sore  throat  (with   loss  of  «<>ne«;jj"h  their  reply  which  ypu  may  m,- 

hearing)  and  ecxema  meicortole.  for  whicK  "^  or«qect  as  you  think  proper, 

hi.  »^  orde^d  him  a  light  tonic  «.d  ^o"  '"^^Ti!.TJtro«. 

npCTicnt.            .    ^,     ,,,     .        ^^        «.  Lyan,  5th  April,  1843. 

I  found  him  m  the  following  state : — The 

countenance  fallen,  and  expressive  of  mental  ^^'^  l-ynn»  «***  March,  18*a. 

misery;  respiration  hurried  and  deep ;  pulse  ^Tb  the  Honourable  the  Poor-JLaw  Com- 

small  and  quick ;  great  depression  of  strength  mtMiotiers. 

and  spirits,  with  occasional  fainting ;   pain  dsNTLBiiEN, . 

of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  nausea  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  informing 

Tomidng    of    a    greenish-coloured     fluid,  me  whether  the  treatment  of  firactures  of  the 

diarrhoeaanddysuria(the  gums  dark  coloured  long  bones,  and  dislocations,  occurring  in 

and  swollen.  the  Union  house,  are  to  be  considered  as 

Prescribed  opiate  and  cordial  medicines,  operations,  and,  therefore,  iwjcording  to  ex, 

with  chloriret  of  soda  gargle.  planatory  remarks  upon  article  10,  not   to 

^^,       ^                          ,            i        .  be  entitled  to  remuneration. 

4th.- CountenanoB  sunken  and  anxums ;  ^he  injustice  done  under  article  10,  num. 

head  constantly  movmg  j  talks  mcoherenUy ;  bers  1,  2.  and  3,  to  gentlemen  holding  the 

poise    Teiy  raull   and  quick ;    roipiration  appointment  of  medical  officers  to  the  Union 

rapid;    oough  short,    dry,    and  frequent;  house,  does  appear  to  me  most  unfair ;  and 

dUn-hcea.loww  gum  «id  lip  (which uiperfo-  .^  g^^ly  cannot  be  intended  to  make  that 

fated)  iphacelated  to  the  sixe  of  half  a  crown,  injustice  more  oppressive  by  considering  in- 

Continne  the  medicmes  and  gargle;  wine  juries  embraced  by  numbers  4,  5,  6,  and  7, 

and  KAter  for  drink.  of  same  article,  as  coming  under  the  same 

He  continued  to  sink  until  the  evening  of  the  class  of  objections  and  remuneration  as  those 

Sth,  when  death  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings,  of  numbers  1,2,  and  3. 

The  quack,  not  satisfied  with  prescribing  Assuming  the  existence  of  hospitals  and 
mercory  mtemally  for  the  cure  of  his  gonor-  infirmaries  throughout  the  country  equal, 
rhoea,  recommended  the  application,  of  Ung.  and  the  governors  of  such  institutions  will- 
Hyda  fort,  to  the  scrotum  (which  was  ing,  to  receive  "  patients  who  can  be.  removed 
thickly  plastered),  and  at  least  3vj.  of  which    to  the  workhouse,"  or  who  '*  have  long  been 

I  had  taken  from  his  pocket  after  death.  subjects  of  treatment  in  the  workhouse,*' 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  had  an  in-    nevertheless,  severe  accidents  occurring  in 
quest  held   on  the  body,  md  I  wrote  the    the  Union  house,  requiring  the  skill  and 
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most  diligent  attention  of  the  surgeon,  and  and  instructiye  Medical  Notes  and  Reflec* 
*'  which  cannot  be  sent  to  a  public  hospital''  tions.  He  says,  **  the  obsenrations  in  ascent 
**  with  safety  and  propriety/'  are  to  be  ex-  by  balloons  show,  even  unexpectedly  in 
cludedfroin  the  ratesof  payment  fixed"  to  se-  degree,  the  extent  to  which  the  body  can 
cure  proper  attendance  and  medicine,"  and  undergo  the  most  sudden  changes  of  atmo- 
the  poor  unfortunate  inmate  to  be  deprived  of  spheric  weight,  without  any  very  obviona 
the  advice  of  an  additional  surgeon  or  phy-  effect,  where  the  health  is  unimpaired,  and 
sician,  which  is  considered  so  necessary  in  no  causes  of  bodily  fatigue  are  conjoined/' 
the  case  of  an  out-door  pauper,  whilst  a  For  *' no  causes  of  bodily  fatigue,"  I  would 
premium  is  offered  to  the  surgeon  having  substitute  the  word  shocks,  Mr.  Green, 
the  charge  of  the  out-door  districts  to  en-  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  expressly  mentioned 
deavour  to  prevent  cases  of  an  extreme  na-  to  Dr.  Holland,  that  in  "  no  instance  have 
ture  being  sent  to  the  hospital,  where  you  his  companions  experienced  vertigo  or  sick  - 
say  *'  paupers  should  enjoy  the  practised  ness;"  and  yet  Mr.  Green  and  his  corn- 
skill  and  combined  judgment  of  the  medical  panion  Mr.  Bush,  attained  the  height  of 
men  usually  connected  with  such  establish-  27,136  feet,  or  5-f  miles,  at  which  the 
ments." — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  barometer  stood  at  11  inches,  Indicating 
Your  very  obedient  humble  servant,  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  ordinary 

%  Chaules  Cotton,  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Surgeon  to  the  Workhouse  and  mflrmary.  the  i^  considering  the  effects  of  diramished 

Gaol,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  West  .*.«,«„„u-^«  ^-JLm,^  n^^^n   fki*  Timih     »<k 

Nor/olk  and  Lynn  Hospfui.  atmosphenc  pressure  upon  the  brain,   we 

mnst  not  forget  the  elastic  form  of  vapour, 

Poor-Law  Commission  Office,  Somerset  Honse,  which  might  wise  from  the  surfiuje  of  the 

4th  April,  1842.  brain,  and  which,  supposing  its  temperature 
Medical  Relief ,  ^t  98©^  ^ould  be  equal  to  1*7  inches  of 
S'^*»  mercurv;  so  that  the  pressure  upon  the  brain 
I  AM  directed  by  the  Poor-Uw  Commis-  ^^ien  the  barometer  stood  at  11,  would  be 
sioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  9.3  inches  only ;  a  pressure,  one  would  think, 
letter  of  the  15th  ult.,  on  the  subject  of  the  g^sily  overcome  by  suddenly  communicating 
operation  of  the  new  medical  order  recently  momentum  to  the  brain,  or  suddenly  arrest- 
issued  by  the  Commissioners,  and  I  am  to  |qj.  ^^^ 

state  that  your  observations  shallreceive  the  j^  j,  h„dly  necessaiy  to  say,  that  the  brain 

consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  fg^g  t^e  direct  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  whenever  blood-vessels  or  nerves  escape  from 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  the  skull ;  that  is,  whenever  there  is  absence 

E.  Ch ADWicK,  Secretary,  ^f  y^^^^^  ^nd  that  this  pressure  is  diffUsed  nn- 

Chttrles  Cotton,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  impaired  throughout  its  whole  mass,  causing 

J^'wy**  Lynn. tj^g  g^rface  of  the  brain  to  press*  upon  the 

dura  mater  with  a  force  equal  to  15  lbs.  to 

CIRCULATION  IN  BRAIN.  the  square  inch  under  ordmary  barometrical 

conditions. — I  have  the  honour  to  be 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  Your  obedient  servant, 

Sir,  Thos.  Hawortu.  M.D. 

My  attention  fs  directed  by  Mr.  Bell,  of       Bolton,  March  23, 1848. 

o'^Ti^h/^Tnte^atrof^^eS  ON  PROSriTUTION  IN   THE  CITY 

which  he  thinks  are  opposed  to  views  ad-  OF  LYONS, 

vanced  in  a  paper  on  the  effect  of  shocks  on  Among  the  causes  of  the  frequency  of  pros- 

the  head,  inserted  in  your  journal  of  the  titution  and  syphilis  at  Lyons,  Dr.  Potion 

25th  of  last  month.     I  was  not  a  stranger  particularly  insists  on  the  increaae  of  popn- 

to  these  experiments,  and  I  cannot  see  how  lation,  which  has  chiefly  taken  place  in  the 

they  are  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  my  working  classes.     There  are  nearly  200,000 

views,  nor  has  Mr.  Bell  been  kind  enough  inhabitants  in  Lyons ;  of  these,  the  working 

to  point  out  how  they  are  so ;    there  is,  classes  amount  to  90,000.     They  are  all 

therefore,  need  of  no  defence,  for  there  haa  young,  most  of  them  unmarried ;  and  there 

been  no  attack.  are  six  women  to  five  men,  while  it  is  proved 

In  the  communication  alluded  to,  the  be-  that  celibacy  and  prostitution  keep  an  equal 

lief  was  expressed  that  aeronauts  do  not  pace  together. 

experience  vertigo  and  many  other  symp-  The    political   disturbances  which    have 

toms,  to  which  those  ascending  high  moun-  agitated  Lyons,  and  produced  such  frequent 

tains  are  liable ;  proving  that  some  shock,  stoppage  of  work,  the  lowering  of  wages, 

to  which  the  latter  are  exposed  and  the  which  has  especially  affected  the  women,  and 

former  not,  is  necessary  for  their  production,  inclined  them  to  prostitution  as  a  means  of 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  confirmation  of  the  existence ;   distress,  in  short,  haa  brought 

above  statement  in  Dr.  Holland's  interesting  many  of  the  prostitutes  of  Lyons  to  tiieir 
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liresent  state.    The  most  usual  of  the  physU  d^ree    of     corruptioii    prevailiag    among 

cal  causes,   according  to   Dr.   Potton,  are  them." 

saffering  and  hunger ;  of  the  moral  causes,  At  the  Hospice  de  VAntiquaille  at  Lyons, 

the   most  general  are,  the  obliteratiou  of  this   separation   does  not  take  place;    and 

family  feelings,  the  want  of  religious  ideas,  prostitutes  who  have  lost  all  feeling  of  shame 

inclmation  to  evil,  example,  and  improvi-  are  mingled  with  unfortunate  women,  and 

dence.     He  also  points  out  the  faulty  ar-  girls  seduced,  hut  not  lost  beyond  all  hope. 

rangemenU,  by  which  working  persons  of  The  surveillance  exercised  by  the  police 

both  sexes  at  Lyons,  are  placed  in  the  same  is  also  insufficient.     It  is  only  extended  over 

workshops.     Hie  health  as  well  as  morals  of  280  registered  girls,  a  great  number  of  whom 

the  public  are  dreadfully  affected   by  this  entirely   escape   it.     They  are   visited  but 

promiscuous  assemblage  of  the  sexes.  once  a  month,  the  day  and  hour  being  pre- 

Dr.  Potton  reckons  the  number  of  pros-  viously  fixed ;   so  that  the  mistress  of  the 

Utntes  in  Lyons  at  4400,  which  is  about  one  house   can   easily  withdraw  those  who    are 

in  50  of  the  whole  population,  or  one  in  25  diseased,  and  substitute  others  who    have 

of  the  female  portion.     Moreover,  the  author  nothing  to  fear  from  examination. 

does    not  include  those  public  prostitutes  In  the  last   part,  the  author  gives  his 

whose  names  are  registered  at  the  Mayor's,  opinions  on  the   means   of   lessening    the 

but  those  only  who,  not  having  lost  all  feel-  ravages  of  prostitution  and  syphilis  in  the 

ing  of  modesty,  endeavour  to  conceal  their  city  of  Lyons.     He  seta  forth  a  thousand 

frailty.  reasons  for  a  radical  reform  in  the  em  ploy - 

In  a  second  part,  the  author  examines  mcnt  of  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 

the  influence  of  prostitution  and  syphilis  on  police,  and  demands  more  serious  efforts  on 

the  heaHh,  the  habits,  the  work,  and  the  the  part  of  the  municipal  government  for 

well-being  of  the  public.     He  shows  that  the    increase    and    improvement    of    thek 

syphilis  is  injurious  to  public  welfare  by  its  charities. 

own  symptoms,  by  the  morbid  phenomena  (Abridged  from  a  review  of  a  prize  essay 

which  are  its  result,  by  the  changes  of  struc-  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Potton,  in  the   Gazette  dea 

tare  which  it  produces  in  the  frame,  by  the     Hopitaux.)  

uttl'^o^J'^c^T^-j;^^  SCIRRHUS  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

or  diminution  of  work,  and  by  the  expenses  Da.  Mot.LAK  exhibited  the  recent  parts  in 

which  it  causes.  this  case  ;  they  were  taken  from  the  body 

The  third  part  is    devoted    to    an   ex-  •  of  a  man  aged  seventy-three,  who  had  been 

aminatlon  of  the  state  of  the  charities  of  admitted  into  the  Whitworth  Hospital,  on 

Lyons.    There  is  but  one  establishment  at  the  28th    of   the  preceding  month.      He 

Lyons  where  syphilitic    patients    are    re-  stated,  on  admission,  that  he  had  been  for 

ceived,  and  that  is  far  too  small.     It  can  a  long  time  subject  to  pain  in'  the  stomach 

receive  only  a  very  limited  number  of  pa-  •  after  eating,  and  that  within  the  last  six  or 

tients,  of  whom  some  are  maintained  at  the  .  eight  months  t^is  pain  had  become  severe 

expense  of  the  town,  while  others  pay  for  and  of  frequent  occurrence.     He  was  con- 

tbemselves.    There  are  85  beds,  for  girb  of  siderably  emaciated.     He  had  tenderness  on 

the  town,  poor  women,  and  Lyonnese  work-  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region,  and  a 

women,  sent  there  by  the  municipal  or  de-  tumor  was  perceptible,  also,  to  the  right  of 

partmental  authorities  ;    twelve  places  are  the  umbilicus.     No  advantage  was  derived 

reserved  for  women  who  pay  and  enter  at  from  any  plan  of  treatment,  and  the  man 

their  pleasure.     There  is  only  one  ward,  gradually  sunk  and  died  on  the  preceding 

containing  from   25  to  30  beds,  for  men  Wednesday.     About  fourteen  days  before 

suffering  from  syphilis,  and  treated  at  the  his  death  he  became  universally  jaundiced, 

expense  of  the   town  or  the  neighbouring  but  had  no  vomiting  until  two  or  three  days 

departments*     An  infirmary  capable  of  con-  before  death.     He  had  been  of  temperate 

taining  28  or  30  patients,  receives  men  who  habits.     On  examining  the  stomach  it  was 

pay.     Thus,  out  of  160  places  for  venereal  found  distended  with  dark-coloured  fluid, 

patients,  110  only  are  gratuitous,  the  others  and  its  mucous  coat  presented  marks  of  in- 

being  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  Ifr.  25  cents,  creased  vascularity.    The  seat  of  the  tumor 

(one  shilling)  each  daily.     The  number  of  was   found  to  be    the  pancreas,  the   head 

beds  is  too  small,  and  there  is  also  a  want  of  of   which    appeared    to  be  dianged    into 

classification.      The  authorities    have  for-  a  scirrhous  structure  ;   the  termination  of 

gotten  the  words  of  M.  de  Gerando : —  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  duct  was  com- 

"  The  respect  due  to  poverty  and  mis-  pressed  by  it ;  the  gall  bladder  and  hepatic 

fortune  requires  us  to  distinguish  between  ducts  were  greatly  distended  with  bile  of  a 

girls  who  are  ill  from  debauchery,  and  inno-  dark-green  colour ;  tbere  were  several  tuber- 

eent  victims.     Morality  suffers  from  their  cles  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  of  a  white 

being  brought  together ;  and  they  should  be  colour  and  sdrrhous   structure.  -—  Dublin 

clasMd  according   to  the  greater    or    less  Jfoumml  qf  Medical  Scienee. 
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A   MALTESE  MEDICAL  JOURNAL 


Wm  have  received  two  naml)er8  of  a  medical 
journal  published  at  Malta,  which  has  been 
established  about  a  twelvemonth.  It  it 
called  //  Fiheamot  Giomale  Medico-tcUn- 
tifico  e  di  Edueazione,  and  appears  twice  a 
month.  The  two  numbers  before  us  are  of 
the  dates  Dec.  16, 1841,  and  Jan.  15, 1842, 
each  consisting  of  eight  pages  quarto.  The 
one  of  January  the  15th  contains  an  article 
on  the  treatment  of  fractures  in  the  civil 
hospital  at  Valetta ;  cases  taken  from  the 
internal  elimquei  an  examination  of  Clot 
Bey*s  work  on  the  Plague )  iad  an  extract 
translated  from  the  American  Medical  In- 
telligencer. The  following  Is  a  table  of  the 
fractures  treated  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
G.  P.  Portelli,  principal  surgeon  on  the 
men's  side,  during  1841 : — 

No.  DUeharged,      Died. 

Cured.  Under  treatm. 


any  prominent  symptoms.  On  examinitioil» 
the  left  lobe  of  tiie  cerebellum  was  found  to 
adhere  dosely  to  the  membranes,  and  the 
Uttir  were  separated  fh>m  the  bone  by  a 
quantity  of  lymph  :  where  the  lymph  lay  in 
contact  with  the  bone  the  internal  table  was 
eroded  to  a  considerable  extent.  On  ez- 
amintng  the  faitemal  ear,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  membrana  tympani  was  absent,  but 
the  ossicula  were  still  in  their  places,  and 
there  was  no  disease  in  the  mastoid  cells.— > 
Dublin  Journal  qf  Medical  Science, 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS. 


Ug            .  15     .  15 

, 

Forearm     .13     .11 

.     1 

Clavicle      .6.5 

, 

Ribs      ^.5.4 

,     . 

Thigh    ..3.2 

.     1 

Shoulder    .1.1 

^     _ 

PatelU       ,1.1 

^ 

Parietal  bone  1     .     - 

.     1 

Total     45        39  3  3 

The  number  for  December  the  16th  con- 
tains, among  other  things,  an  account  of 
operations  for  the  cure  of  an  inguinal  hernia, 
of  a  hydrocele,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  an 
exophthalmos,  performed*  by  the  pupils  in 
the  clinical  ward,  under  the  inspection  of 
Professor  Ghdibnd. 

The  publication  of  thiii  journal  does  credit 
to  our  fellowtlabourers  in  Malta,  We  wish 
it  all  possible  success. 

CARIES  0*  THE  OCCIPITAL  BONE, 


Db.  Kirkpatbick  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
disease  affecting  the  membnnea  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  attended  with  caries  of  the 
occipital  bone,  without  any  prominent  symp. 
toms  during  life.  The  patient  was  a  poor 
woman  who  had  been  in  many  hospitals, 
and  was  admitted  about  a  monik  met  into 
the  North  Union  Workhouse^  with  a  large 
bed  sore  on  her  hip.  With  fhia  exiseptioo 
she  did  not  oompkin  of  anything  beyond 
mere  debiHt]|^aAd  the  treatment  wte  di- 
rected  to  OA-  nwlpration  of  her  strength, 
and  the  cure  of  the  ulcer;  At  remained^ 
however,  in  the  same  state,  and  ^fter  some 
time  she  was  attacked  with  occasional  vo^ 
miting,  and  complained  of  put- in  the -back 
of  her  head ;  she  had  no  panOysis  br  icon-' 
vuisive  motions  $  she  became  gradnUy 
worse,  and  died  a  few  days  since,  without 
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A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THB 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  aU 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  March  26,  1842. 

Small  Pox 3 

Measles   i« 

Scarlatina it 

'Hooping  Cough  m 

Croup  7 

Thrush    f 

Diarrhcea $ 

Dysentery  ...• t 

Cholera    ,.  0 

Irifluensa t 

Typhus    9» 

Erysipelas i 

Byphllis  0 

HydrO|Aiot>la , . . .  o 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nervaa,  and  Senses ..  19 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs*  and  other  Oigans  of 

Respiration 159 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessds  ....  14 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    u 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  ftc ft 

Childbed 1 

Ovarian  Dropsy  • 

Disease  of  Utenisi  &e s 

ftbeumatism i 

IMseasesof  Joints,  Ice i 

Ulcer   • 

Fistula • 

diseases  of  Skin,  &c • 

Diseosesof  Uncertain  Seat UO 

Old  Afre  <nr  Nstural  Decay SS 

Deaths  by  Violence^  Privatkin,  or  Intenpe- 

-  ranoe  .- 10 

Causes  not  specified' ft 

Deaths  from  all  CauMS / 770 


NOTICE. 

WQl  the  author  of  Obserrations  on  the 
Statistics  of  Phthisis  fkvour  us  4rith  his  nama» 
which  is  inadyertently  omitted. 


Wilson  fc  Goilvt,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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inebtn'ne  anb  tl^e  Collateral  ^timtte. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  15,  1842. 


LECTURES  iBa  very  common  eymptom  of  pulmonary 

0,1  ^]ii(  phthifliB ;  and  thia  fonn  of  the  diaorder  haa 

been  already  mentioned.    It  ia  very  often 

PRINCIPLES  AND  FRACTICE  OF  met  with  alao  in  continued  fever,  and  during 

PHYSIC,  ^®  decline  of  the  febrile  exanthemata,  ^ 

which  1  have  yet  to  speak.     But  diarrhoea 

Dtiivered  at  King^i  College,  London,  is  not  unfrequently  the  main  symptom  of  the 

diaorder  under  which  the  patient  laboura ; 

Bt  Dk.  Watsok.  and  conatitutea,  at  any  rate,  1^  chief  object 

of  our  treatment.    I  ahall  touch  briefly  on 

some  of  its  varietiea. 

Diarrhaa.    Sporadic  Cholera.     Epidemic  j^  the  first  place,  there  ia  that  common 

Cholera.  form  of  the  complaint  which  proceeda  from 

Thb  morbid  fluaeee  which  proceed  from  the  over-repletion  of  the  stomach ;  or  from  ^be 

long  tract  of  mucous  membrane  that  lies  ingestion  of  food  that  is  not  wholesome : 

between  the  stomach  and  the  anus  are  many  food  that  disagrees  (aa  the  phraae  is)  witii 

in  number :   and  they  vary  much,  both  in  the  patient's  stomach  and  bowels  ist  that 

kind  and  in  cause.     Htemorrhayes  are  not  particular  time.      We  may  call  it,    witii 

uncommon.     I  have  already  deacribed  the  CuUen,  by  way.  of   distinction,  diarrhoaa 

disease  called  melana,  which  is  characterized  erapnloea ;  in  which  fsces  are  diachuged  in 

by  the  discbaige  of  black  smniflnid  matters,  a  more  liquid  state,  and  more  copiously,  and 

resembling  tar,  from  the  bowels,  and  in  most  more  often,  than  is  natural.    These  cases 

instances  fit>m  the  stomach  also  by  vomit-  are  in  truth  slight  cases  of  irritant  poisoning. 

iDg.    The  matters  vomited,  and  the  matters  The  ingesta  irritate  the  mucoua  surface,  ai^ 

paased  by  stool,  are  composed  principallyof  probably  the  muscular  coat  also ;  the  secre- 

blood,  which  has  been  rendered  black,  and  tions  of  the  Inner  membrane  ,  are  poured 

otherwise  modified  in  appearance,  during  its  forth  in  unusual  abundance,  and  the  peris- 

progreaa  autwida  in  the  one  direction  and  taltlc  motion  of  the  intestines  become  more 

ID  the  other.      Again,  haemorrhage  from  the  strong  and  active ;    the   objects    of  these 

bowels  is  apt  to  occur  in  continued  fever ;  changes  being  that  of  getting  rid  of  the  of- 

aa  I  shall  shew  you  when  we  come  to  that  fending  substances  :  a  salutary  and  conserva* 

disease.     Hsmorrhage  takes  place  also  from  tive  efibrt,  which  we  assist  and  imitate  in  our 

the  rectum  in  htemorrhoiM,  or  bleeding  piles :  treatment  of  thb  form  of  diarrhoea, 

a  malady  that  falls  chiefly  to  the  care  of  The  symptosM  by  which  this  species  of 

the  surgeon.    Blood  comes  away  too,  mixed  diarrhoea  is  marked,  must  be  well  known  to 

with  a  greater  or  leas  quantity  of  mucus,  in  us  all.    There  are  often  nausea ;  flatulence ; 

dgtentery,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  succeeded  by 

The  remaining  forms  of  profluvia  from  stools  of  unnatural  appearance  and  odour, 

the  intestinal  amal  I  shall  proceed  to  con-  and  of  fluid  or  watery  consistflnce.    There 

aider  seriatim;  at  least  the  most  important  are  often,  also,  a  frined  tongue  and  a  foul 

of  them.  breath  i  but  tiie  disorder  is  attended  wi|h 

littie  or  no  fev^ ;  tiie  pulse  renuiina  of  the 

Diarrhcea. — ^There  are  several  very  diflerent  ordinary  frequency  t  and  tiie  temperature  of 

aflections  classed  together  under  the  head  of  the  body  does  not  rise. 

diarrhwa :  by  which  term  is  usually  signi-  There  are  certain  thingairiiieh,  more  than 

Hed  tiie  occurrence  of  frequent,  loose,  or  others,  tend  when  taken  into  the  stomach  to 

liquid  alvine  evacuations.     Thus  diarrhoea  cause  this  crapulona  diarrhoea :  and  there  are 

750,— XXX.  I 
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oertun  drcimiitaiioei  whidi  incntie   tlie  most  of  70a,  that  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  die- 

dispositioii  to  be  affected  bj  the  ordinary  secting-room  has  a  similar  tendencj. 

axcttiiic  causes.  Now  thb  diarrheeat  ftom  occasional  iirita- 

Wcnreaiieatly  see  this  disorder  smpervene  tion,  produced  by  the  preseace  of  substanoea 

upon  a  droanch,  in  which  esse  the  mixture  that  offend  the  stomach  or  bowels,  will  gene- 

of  Tarioos  articles  of  food,  and  of  drink,  rally  cease  of  itself.    The  purging  is  the  na- 

eaeh  of  which  in  itself  might  have  been  per-  tural  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  irritant  canae. 

fectly  innocent — and  the  actual  quantity  of  We  may  fimur  the  recovery  by  diluent 

the  mixed  ingests  —  haTC  occasioned  the  drinks,  and  by  making  the  patient  abstain 

irritation  snd  disturbance.    But  where  there  from  all  further  use  of  food  which  is  not  per- 

haa  been  no  intemperance  in  eating  or  drink-  fectly  easy  of  digestion  ;  and  we  may  oftesi 

ing,  some  kinds  of  food  are  more  likely  than  aeeeitrate  the  reeovvry  by  sweeping  out  the 

others,  Ctf/erif/rart&iff,  to  provoke  diarrhoea,  alimentary  cansl  by  some  safe  puigatiYe, 

I  do  not  speak  of  idiosyncrssies,  which  show  and  then  soothing  it  by  an  opiate.    Or  wo 

the  truth  of  the  old  proverb,  that  what  is  may  g^ve  the  aperient  and    the    anodjoe 

one  man's  fbod  is  another  man's  poison,  and  together,  and  the  one  will  not  interfere  with 

whiflh  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  beforehand  ;  the  operation  of  the  other.    A  tsble  spooB- 

but  I  refer  to  the  average  of  systems  and  fol  of  csstor  oil,  with  six  or  eight  minims  of 

atoasachs.     And  among  tiMie  indigestible  laudanum  dropped  upon  it :  xa  fJrom  fifteen 

aad  iffritating  subttanoea  we  may  plM  ram  grsins  to  a  scruple  of  powdered  rhubarb, 

Mj^afoMst  of  many  Idnds )  audi  aa  cuoum-  with  half  ss  much  of  the  puhU  er€i»  com" 

bers  and   saladsy    sandty   lands  of  fruit,  poaitut  eum  apio.     By  some  sueh  mediea- 

aspaoUky  ff  they  be  immature  and  add,  tion  as  this,  emptying   the   bowds,    and 

pfaunhs,  mdons,  ]toe*apples,  nuts,  end  so  quieting  them,  the  cure  is  generally  aeoom- 

fiirthb    Mnsfaroomi  may  be  added  to  the  list,  plished  with  eaae,  and  speedily:  lii#s»  cMs  ti 

wntk  when  they  sM  cooked.     Putrid  Ibod,  Jueunde. 

«r  food  wUdi,  In  the  more  refined  phra-  We  somethnes  however  meet  with  casea 

Mology  of  gaitronomers,  is  tanned  kiyk,  In  which  diarrhoea  runt  on:  the  stools  benig 

has  the  same  effect  upon  some  penons :  and  composed  of  fecal  matter  in  an  nnnatursUy 

an,  ia  a  parClcalar  manner,  have  some  kinds  fiuid  Mate ;   and  the  precise  con^tioh  c& 

^  jMt  ahell-IUh,  craba,  and  muscles,  for  which  this  disposition  to  an  overiooae  state 

hgisBoe,  hi  this  country ;   and  hi  otfier  of  the  bowels  depends,  escaping  detseUon. 

eDVilrlflB,  in  the  West  Indies,  there  al«  K  the  disorder  be  slight,  it  wiH  often  ykikA 

tMwid  speelet  of  flrii  which  are  actuslly  to  the  asuhigent  and  bitter  medicfaieai  The 

prtsOBona,  and  cannot  be  safely  eaten  at  aU.  infusion  of  euspaila,  and  the  tinetore  of 

A  aimttar  disorder  is  feequently  produeed  in  cinnamon,  supply  a  convenient  fofmida.     If 

ehttdien  by  any  a^rt  of  food,  other  than  the  It  be  more  severe,  or  obstinate,  we  have 

satanl  aBitenance  Ihvnished  bv  the  mother,  reeourse  to  chaflL  mixture,  which  nentraUaes 

The  new  khid  of  nutriment  «sagrees  with  aridity;  eomMned  with  eatecfau,  which  is  a 

tham  t  and  the  very  seme  thing  is  af«  to  direct  astringent  of  the  tissues  i  and  widi 

MM«r  in  adnit  persons.    An  stUde  of  diet  hiadanum,  which  crims  hritation.    And  hi 

which  Is  parfediy  whotenme  and  digestible,  extreme  eases  the  sulphate  of  copper  has 

and  whidi  the  stomaoh  bears  wdl  after  a  been  fbnnd  to  have  a  poworfhl  effect  In 

little  hafatt.  wfH  aomethnea  cause  griphig  and  restrafadng  the  fiux.    It  is  apt  to  gripe,  and 

Mitging,  wMft  It  Is  taken  for  the  first  tisae.  should  be  combined  thenfore  win  opium. 

It  4s  npon  this  principle  that  tfie  dfaurheea  A  quarter  of  a  grsin  of  each,  in  a  pBI,  givtai 

to  whkh  BngUshmM  are  anbj^ot  upon  their  thrae  or  four  times  a  day,  I  have  flMpientfy 

fin*  vislthig  the  towns  upon  the  contlactot,  found  sucoessfel,  iHien  previous  attempta  to 

>latobeeKidshied>.    I  do  hot  know  that  ft  is  remove  tiie  dhurriiaea  lud  foiled. 
BO,  but  I  thhik  It  v^  Hkeiy  that  Prrachmen^ 

and  Oennsna,  and  ItaUans,  suffer  hi  the  4»cr«db>  cMUira.—l  have  alhided  to  the 

aaae  way  when  they  first  eome  to   this  hifiuence  of  Aol  wmMct  hi  predBspoaing  the 

«0Qntry,  and  adopt  our  haWta  and  reghnen.  system  to  be  aifected  by  the  exd&ig  caoaea 

Anathar  onrioua  exdttaig  oause  Is  to  be  of  dhorrhcea.   And  then  is  a  complahit,  6f 

fottnd   to    iulirin    wmmtai    emoHotu,  snd  which  diarrhoea  is  one  prominent  symptom, 

aspaflislly  thedeprBBslngpaaslons i  grief,and,  but  which  Is  sometibing  mote   than  mere 

abotre  all,  fear.    A  mddefi  panic  wiU  operate  diarriioea,  that  lAiows  Itself  in  this  eouutry, 

on  the  bowels  of  sdme  ycrsons  ta  t«rr/|f  as  more  or  leas  e^ry  autumn,  and  pravtilfe  ex- 

a  bliak   dose^  and  wikofa  •more  tpeedify,  tensively  in  some  yean,  as  a  minor  epidemic. 

Ataioiig  the  etreumMandes  Ivhioh  frtdltpoie  It  is  righdy  enough  named  cholera ;  for  it  is 

nnit  panaoi  to  lUa  kind  of  mslady,  wie  attended  with,  and  consiste  mainly  of,  a 

may  particulariy  speciiy  MOM*— the  hot  remaricAile  fiux  of  bile.    Sydenham  heid 

^taithai'  of  tosmiufli  and  antutau.    And  it  is  that  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  month  of 

piobably  drtftistaht  With  the  experience  of  August;   and  that  bowel  affections,  wtlh 
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^nmaia»g,C€fautimg9t^timr  limei,  ire  not  If  the  Btonadi  be  vory.irritahle,  solid  opiiim 

§fmmm  oMee  •f'cbokim.    Bnt  tfaii  ww  one  in  the  form  of  piil  nuty  l)epvelmlile  to  lavda- 

of  tint  greal  men^f  crotdiele.    The  vymp-  nam ;  or  an  oputedyiter— or  anopiifte  rap. 

tons  Ait  made  this  OBroplsmt  are  vomiting  positorf^aMyhe  introdiioed  into  therectom. 

and  pi^gfaig  of  liqnid  matter,  deeplytiaged  When  the  skin  is  oold,  and  the  polte  sinking 

with,  and  poaeipaUjr  composed  oC;  bile;  or    irregular,    carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 

^iojeait  pains  hi  the  stomadi  and  bowels;  brandy  and  watar.maybe  given  ^y  the  month; 

cimnps  ef  the  kga  and  of  the  abdominal  and  a  mustard  poultice,  or  a  bag  of  hot  salt, 

nosdes;   a  great  deprestton  of  the  vital  or  a  moist  and  hot  flannel  sprinkled  with 

powees,  and  a  tendeney  to  syaoope  or  col-  oil  of  turpentine,  should  be  applied  to  the 

IftpM-  sbdomen*    The  oramps  of  the  eztKmitieB 

The  attaek  is  generally  sudden.    At  first  may  he  rdieved  by  di^gent  fUction  with  tiie 

tise  eontenis  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  hand ;  or  some  stimali^g  liniment  may  be 

cvnenated;  and  then  a  quantity,  an  enormous  rubbed  upon  the  affected  musdes.    When 

quantity  sometimes,  of  a  turhid,  yellowish,  the  ooilapse  is  great,  the  patient  shoold  not 

acrid  fluid,  is  eacpdled  witfa^'violenee  both  be  alloirod  to  raiie  himself  out  of  the  hori- 

inm  the  bowels,  and  by  vomiting.     Hie  sontal  posture,  lest  &tal  syncope  should 

jpatients  complain  of  a  bundiig  sensation  in  occur.     Opium,  however,  is  our  sheet-anchor 

the  epigsstrinm.    As  the  vomiting  and  pmg-  in  this  oomplsint :  it  sustains  the  flagging 

iog  go  ow,    shmie    spasmtf  of  the  lower  powem,  whUe  it  quiets  the  gastro-intestinal 

extremities,  and  capeeially  of  the  gastrocnemii,  irritation. 

occur ;  the  surfroe  of  the  belly  is  drawn  up  After  an  attack  of  severe  dwleim,  the 

into  knsts :  and  sfter  a  while,  the  patient,  patient  is  ^pt  to  be  left  eztiemely  feeble ; 

«ifaansted  hy  the  pain  and  the  i^asma,  and  with  soceness  of  the  musdesof  the  trunk  and 

atill  mote  so  bj  the  eopious  discharges,  grows  limbs :  and  sometimes  symptoms  of  tif^tem. 

cold,  and  Mnk.    Sometinies  actual  syncope  mmiioH   of  the  mnooos    membranes    will 

happens:  snd  smnetimes  death.  snpenrene;  psin  and  tenderness  of  tiie  be%, 

Death,  however,  is  an  nnoooHBon  event  of  a  white  tongue,  thirst,  andisver.    And  thcae 

this  loffm  of  cholera,  in  this  eonntry.  ^mptoms  miqr  nquire  some  of  the  f^mtdin 

Tim  ehirf  eanse  of  cholera,  vwAk  as  has  of  izdlammation. 
jMiw  been  described,  appears  to  be  casual 

«qposai«  to  osld,  after  a  continned  high  Bpidemie  CKolsiw. — Bach  is  the  disease 

iempsntare  of  the  atmoapheee:    and  the  which  had  long  been  famiUar  to  EngUA 

•gaeat  isrilation  of  the  stomaoh  and  bowels  praotitiooers,  as  cJMtra :  but  between  ten 

evinced  by  the  symptoms,  proceeds  ftom  the  and  eleven  years  ago,  this  country  was  visited 

IMcaenee  oi  bile  in  the  intasfeines  in  undue  by  a  severe  epidemic  disorder,  vdiidi  uras 

quantity,  aad  rendeicd  more    acrid   than  also  called  cholera;  or  by  way  of  emphasis, 

vsoal  by  some   morbid   alteration   of  its  #Aecholen;  or  sometimes  ^osmodKedbolflni; 

quality.      The    attack  aeems  to  be  often  or  Ammtie  dioleni ;  or  maiignnU  dioleni. 

dUsranaad  by  some  of  those  canses  of  ini-  The  symptomsof  this  new  disesseraseuihled, 

tolum  whaeh  I  just  now  mentioned  when  in  some  points,  those  af  the  old-ihshioned 

•opeaking  of  «m^  dtanrhcea ;  and  particn-  cholera :  bmt  diflinred  ftom  them  in  move, 

larly  by  imptwdence  in  oating  and  drinking,  and  in  more  important,  particulsrs.     So  that 

I  bclieve=that  no  better  tnaimumt  oan  be  the  application  oftbe  term  cliolera,or  dudera 

Mlowod  hi  this  disease  dian  that  long  ago  moihns,  to  both  these  morbid  aflbetions.  Is 

laid  down  hy  Sydenham.    He  observes  that  very  mach  to  he  regretted,  for  it  has  pro^ 

wny    attempt  to    stop    the   pufging    and  daced  a  great  drd  Si  oenftBion  and  inooa- 

^omiting  by  strong  drastio  aperients,  under  venience. 

the  notion  of  eipelling  the  iintant  matter,  I  scarady  know  bow  to  name  the  newer 


lielifceendeafnmringtoextingQishflre  and  sevener  disorder.    I  have  no  right  to 

\ff  pouting  «il  npon  k ;  and  that  to  try  to  alter tbeteoeiv«d  nomendature;  and  ohoosing 

toekuptiieaeriddSsohaigesin  theolimentaiiQr  ^™  among  the  uMuy  apfieUatiotts  which 

flSKd  hy  means  of  narcotics  or  astringents,  have  been  applied  to  the  complaint,  that 

'sronld  he  equnUy  hnrtful.    He  theniorewaB  opithet  titfch  seems  Hn  Assat  oigeotionable, 

SMOuatsoBod  to  dilute  the  contents  of  the  I  may  nail  It  <pfiiffiNfe  cbokra:  dthoug^ 

ntomachandhoBMbhf  cmottieBt4hri«fca,and  this  tsm  is  obf^etionahla,  since. the  other 

fiajoataana,  eqposiaUy  by  duckon  bn>th$  and  Ihvm,  the  Mn^iUth  or  aponatKc  cholem,  is 

ooto  §K¥omr  their  expdslon :  and  when  any  MMMfimes  abo  qndemic. 

lUsftnani  or  sign  of  sinking  lagan  to  shew  The  epidemic  cholera  so  fsr  MeemkM  the 

itaaif,  to  admimster  londtabm  In  ftiU  dosso.  i^Mmdie,  t^t  it  was  attuded  hy  pvoluse 

IV^are  sekiom  aunKoeood  to  these  cases  in  wo«d4iag  and  puiglng^  by  caEtreme  proatva^ 

Iho  (ontaet.     GonemUy  the  vomiting  and  tion  of  stiaqgth,  and  by  cramps.     Bnt  It 

dfianhssahoveoontinwdforMMielmirsho-  4Mhiud ittnaAaUy inlAste respects ;  In  the 

fcM  we  soe  the  pntieut;  so  that  it  ia  ck-  dmamstsnoe  thfit  the  auittars  e^eoted  ftmn 

pedisat  to  give  the  eplato  aa  soon  as  we  ean.  the  stomadi  and  bowels  contained  no  bile 
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(and  titlB  alone  ia  a  good  reason  agelnst  Another  Tery  atriklng  feature  of  tiie  dif. 

calUng  the  malady  ehokra) ;    in  the  early  .  order  was  the  moscolar  cramp ;  affeoting  tbe 

tnpervention  of  the  symptoms  of  collapse ;  mnseles  of  the  thighs  and  cahres  of  the  legs, 

and  in  the  great  mortality  of  the  disorder*  rendering  them  as  hard  and  rigid  as  wood ; 

The  amount  of  the  fluid  matters  thrown  and  drawing  up  into  lumps  the  muscles  of 

np  from  the  stomach  and  discharged  by  the  abdomen.      These  spasmodic  eontra^- 

stool,  was  really  in  many  cases  wonderful,  tions  were  attended  with  severe  pam,  and 

At  first,  perhaps,  the  patient  would  have  so  constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  patient's 

copious  a  stool— *a  consistent  dejection  it  suffering.     During  the  continuance  of  the 

might  be,  but  so  Isrge  in  quantity — as  to  symptoms  that  I  have  been  endea;? oaring  to 

lead  him  to  condude  that  the  whole  con-  describe,  not  a  drop  of  urine  was  passed  or 

tents  of  the  intestines  had  been  evacusted  at  secreted.     One  man,  who  was  under  my 

once.    Yet  soon  afterwards  a  turbid  whitish  own  observation  and  care,  and  who  reoovered, 

liquid  would  again  and  again  pour  from  his  did  not  void  a  drop  of  water  from  Sunday 

bowels  in  streams  ;  and  be  spouted  finom  his  momfaig  tUl  the  aftemoODT  of  the  following^ 

mouth  as  if  from  a  pump  :   not  in  general  Wednesday. 

with  much  effort,  but  easily  and  abundantly.  Even  in  the  extreme  state  of  coUapae  the 
The  matters  thus  discharged  were  thin,  and  intellect  remained  quite  clear  i  the  patients 
for  the  most  part  of  a  whitish  colour,  like  would  continue  to  talk  rationally  to  the  last 
water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled;  without  moment  of  th^  lives ;  and,  for  the  moat 
fecal  smell ;  and  containing  smidl  white  part,  they  seemed  singularly  indifferent  and 
albuminous  flakes*  There  were  some  apathetic  about  their  condition, 
varieties  in  the  evacuations,  but  the  kind  I  In  the  fatal  caaes>— and  a  very  fearful  prv- 
have  mentioned,  resembling  rice-water,  were  portion  of  the  whole  number  wera  felal— - 
the  most  common  and  the  most  characteris-  death  took  place  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
tic :  and  however  elaa  their  sensible  qualities  two  or  three  hours ;  and  it  was  seldom  de- 
might  vary,  ihia  circumstance  was  universal,  layed  beyond  twelve  or  fifteen.  In  tbose 
that  they  contained  no  bile,  tinit  recovered,    the  fiivourable  symptoms 

With  all  this  there  was  early  sinking,  and  were  the  cessation  of  the  vomiting,  purging, 
collapse,  as  it  was  called.  This  term  co^  and  cramp ;  the  return  of  the  puSie,  and  of 
lapae  expressed  a  general  condition,  made  up,  warmth  to  the  surface ;  the  disappearance  of 
in  the  most  exquisite  cases,  of  the  following  the  blueness  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  hippo- 
particulars :— A  remarkable  change  took  cretlc  countenance;  the  re*appearanoe  of 
place  in  the  circulation^  and  a  striking  al-  bile  in  the  alvine  evacuations ;  and  the  re- 
tention in  the  appearance  of  the  patient,  storation  of  the  secretion  of  urine. 
The  pulse  became  frequent,  very  small  and  The  courseof  the  symptoms  viried  a  good 
feeble,  and  at  last,  even  for  hours  sometimeB,  deal  in  different  persons.  Sometimes  the 
extinct  at  the  wrists.  The  surface  grew  vomiting  and  purging  soon  ceased;  aadl 
cold;  and  in  most,  or  in  many  instances,  blue  sometimes  there  was  neither  sickness  nor 
as  wi^  as  oold.  The  lips  were  purple ;  the  diarrhoea  at  all,  but  rapid  collapse  and  smk- 
tongoe  was  of  the  colour  of  lead,  and  sen-  ing.    lliese  were  thought  the  most  fonni- 


sibly  and  unpleasantly  oold  to  the  tenob,  dable  cases.     However,  the  peculiar 

like  a  flrog^s  belly ;  and  the  breath  could  be  tions  were  p9uredjbrihf  in  some,  at  least,  of 

felt  to  be  oold.     With  this  coldness  and  the  instsnces  in  which  none  of  tees  wers 

blueness  there  wss  a  manifest  shrinking  and  ^eaiadfiaaa  the  body,    A  patient  died  of 

diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  body.    Hie  diolera  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  without 

eyes  appeared  sunk  deep  in  their  sockets ;  any  vomiting  or  purging :  but  on  A-g^^mii^itg 

the  cheeks  fellen  in  :    in  short,  the  oounte-  the  dead  body,  we  found  the  intestines  quite 

nance  became  as  withered  and  ghastly  as  loll  of  the  rice-water  serous  fluid.     Some- 

tiiat  of  a  corpse.     The  cadaverous  aspect*  times  the  cramps  were  not  very  troublesome, 

that    sometimes    precedes   death  in  long-  The  cutaneous  blueness  was  not  a  universal 

standing  diseases,  would  come  on  in  the  phenomenon.    The  patients  were  in  general 

eonrse  of  an  hour  or  two  in  this  complaint,  tormented  with  thirst :   and  when  attempts 

If  the  physician  left  his  patient  for  half  an  were  made  to  bleed  them,  the  blood  was 

hour,  he  found  him  visibly  thiimer  on  his  found  dark  and  thick,    like  treacle,   and 

return.     Tlie  finger  nails  became  blue ;  the  scarcely  moving,  if  moving  at  all,  in  the 

hands  and  fingers  shrivelled,  white,  corm-  vesas  :   in  some  cases  it  could  not  be  made 

gated,  and  sodden,  like  tbose  of  a  wssher-  to  flow  out.     Considerable  hurry  and  anxiety 

woman  after  a  long  day's  work.    The  skin  of  the  breathing  were  also  symptoms  that  I 

was  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat.    The  voice  be-  onutted  to  mention  before, 

came  husky  and  feint.     S|o  peculiar  was  this  The  examination  of  the  dead  bodies  threw 

shange,  that  the  sound  was  spoken  of  as  the  no  light,  that  I  know  of,  upon  the  nature  of 

vox  ehokriea.     Thete  are   the  symptoms  this  frightful  disease.    The  alimentary  canal 

which  the  single  word  eoUapae  was  meant  to  generally  was  found  to  contain  a  white  liquid, 

express.  having  white  flakes  in  it ;  such  as  had  pre- 
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vioiidy  utaed  from  the  boweU :   and  the  eastern  dlftricts  of  India,  ita  oouraie  ean  be 

miuKHiB  glands  of  the  inteitmes,  hoth  the  distinctly  traced  to  our  own  shores ;  towards 

solitary  an^  the  agminated,  were  unusually  which  it  approached  with  slow  and  halting, 

laiKe  and   oonspicnoua.      The  veins  were  but  with  sure  steps,  in  a  north-western  di- 

lofltded  with  thick,  black,   tar-like  blood ;  rection.     Ftom  India  it  i^read  to  Persia ; 

end  the  urinary  bladder  was  always  found  and  thence  to  Russia;   and  across  through 

empty,  and  contracted  into  the  size  of  a  Poland  to  Germany :   and  at  length  it  was 

waiaut.       Even  when  the  blue  colour  had  found  at  Hamburgh.      It    was    predicted 

existed  in  a  marked  degree  during  life,  it  before  that  time,  that  the  distemper  would 

often  quickly  disappeared  after  death.    And  at  length  reach  Great  Britain.    Oar  govern- 

another  most  singular    phienomenon    was  ment  had  even  sent  two  physicians  into 

occasionally  remarked  in  the  dead  body.     A  Russia   to    investigate    its  nature,  in  the 

quarter,  or  half  an  hour,  or  even  longer,  fearful  anticipation  that  its  march  across  the 

after  the  breathing  had  ceased,  and  all  other  earth  would  continue  progressive  t  and  ae- 

fligns   of  animation  had  departed,   slight,  cordingly,  at   the   expiration    of   fourteen 

tremulous,  spasmodic  twitchings  and  qui-  years,  it  made  its  i^pearance  on  the  ea»tem 

verings,  and  vermicular  motions  of  the  mus-  coast  of  this  country ;   in  Sunderland :  and 

des,  would  take  place;   and  even  distinct  in  due  time  extended  over  every  part  of 

movements  of  the  limbs,  in  consequence  of  these  islands.     I  say  its  arrival  had  been 

these  spasms.  fireBeen  and  foretold ;  and  it  is  absurd  to 

The  disease,  of  which  I  have  drawn  but  a  suppose  that  a  vast  number  of  persons  would 

laint  outline,  was  not  known  in  this  country  fall  sick,  and  die,   with  symptoms    quite 

till  the  autumn  of  the  year  1831.    There  strange  to  the  great  mass  of  practitioners 

are  persons,  I  am  aware,  who  hold  that  it  here,  merely  to  fulfil  this  prediction. 

has  always  existed  among  us  ;   only  not  in  The  progress  of  the  disorder  did  not  end 

such  numerous  instances  as  at  that  period  ;  here.      Crossing  the  Atlantic,  it    invaded 

and  they  appeal  to  Morton,  and  other  early  America ;  turning,  at  the  same  time,  in  a 

writers  on  the  diseases  of  this  country,  in  south-easterly  direction,  it  ravaged  France 

-support  of  their  opinion.     Bat  the  malady  and  Spain,  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 

was  too  striking  to  be  overlooked,  or  ever  and  Italy. 

<brgottcn«  by  any  one  who  had  once  seen  it.  Moving  thus  onward,  as  it  did,  in  defiance 
Certainly,  tiU  that  year  I  never  saw  any  of  all  natural  or  artificial  barriers,  under 
thing  like  it.  To  be  sure  I  had  not  at  that  opposite  extremes  of  temperature  and  cli- 
dme  been  very  many  years  in  practice  here,  mate,  in  the  teeth  of  adverse  winds,  over 
The  late  Dr.  Babington,  however,  told  me  lofty  mountain  chains,  across  wide  seas, 
that  it  was  quite  new  to  him.  He  had,  for  a  through  "  hot,  cold,  moist,  and  dry"— in 
very  long  period,  been  in  extensive  practice,  in  what  manner,  you  will  probably  ask,  was  this 
those  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  wasting  pestilence  propagated  7 
where  the  epidemic  cholera  raged  most;  Upon  this  point  various  and  discordant 
and  when  it  first  came  among  us  he  had  the  opinions  are  entertained.  Many  persons 
<»rioBity  to  ask  every  medical  man  whom  believe  that  the  complaint  spread  by  con- 
he  met,  whether  he  had  seen  any  case  of  the  tagion :  more,  however,  that  it  was  not 
cholera ;  and  if  the  answer  was  *'  yes**  he  contagious  at  all,  but  arose  from  some  dele- 
went  on  to  enquire  whether,  before  that  terious  cause  with  which  the  general  atmos- 
year,  the  person  had  ever  met  with  the  same  phere  of  the  place  was  pregnant.  Now  I 
complaint ;  and  the  reply  was  always,  with-  cannot  reconcile  the  phenomena  of  the  ap- 
out  a  single  exception,  "  no."  Yet  1  say  pearance  and  extension  of  the  malady  with 
there  were,  and  are,  a  few  practitioners  who  either  of  these  hypotheses  exclusively.  It 
denied,  and  deny,  that  it  was  any  thing  more  must,  I  think,  be  granted,  that  the  com- 
than  the  common  and  well-known  English  plaint,  in  every  instance,  was  excited  by 
complaint  raging  with  unusual  frequency  and  the  application  of  some  noxious  material  to 
violence.  the  body,  some  positive  poison.     It  is  cer- 

Bot  we  have  evidence  of  a  diflferent  kind  tain,  also,  whichever  hypothesis  may  be 
of  the  newness  of  the  epidemic  cholera  to  chosen,  that  many  more  individuals  were 
these  kingdoms.  Its  approach  was  discerned  exposed  to  the  agency  of  this  poison,  than 
afar  off,  as  distinctly  as  a  storm  is  foreseen  were  injuriously  affected  by  it.  This  ex- 
by  the  riang  of  the  clouds  from  the  horizon  emption  from  the  disease  no  more  invalidates 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  disorder  the  doctrine  of  contagion,  than  it  invalidates 
began  to  rage  with  terrible  severity,  in  India,  the  doctrine  of  some  diffused  atmospheric 
in  the  year  1817.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  influence:  nay,  it  is  more  explicable  upon 
then  broke  out  there  for  the  first  time.  It  the  former  than  upon  the  latter  supposition  ; 
had  visited  those  regions  again  and  again  for  while  many  may  avoid  a  specific  con- 
before.  But  from  its  irruption  in  the  year  tagion,  all  are  immersed^,  and  all  breathe, 
I  have  mentioned,  when  it -committed  fright-  the  common  atmosphiere.  But  the  exemp- 
fol  dcvostatioQ  in  the  armies  in  the  north-  tion  shows  this;  thait  the  exciting  cause,  to, 
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be  dTectiYv,  recpiiied  a  fit  ndpient:  thai  tiierefo^  it  if»  a  priaH,  liUy  €M  thi 
tlw  fliwoeptibilUy  of  being  hurt  by  the  cholera  had  aooe.^'  But  I  demur  to  the 
poMOD  in  its  ordhiary  dose  and  intensity  m^or  propoikioii.  CoUen  dKN^fat  tiiem- 
varied  much  in  different  persons ;  and  in  the  fluenza  was  oonlagkiat*  mid  I  adtertal»  In  a 
mijority  was  rery  faint,  or  awanting.  It  is  former  lecture,  to  leme  ftwla  wfekb  fi^onr 
dnr  that  the  poison  travelled.  It  is  equally  that  belief.  Supposing  it,  howvfer,  to  be 
dear  to  my  mmd,  that  it  was  jior^«6/e;  and  so,  the  proof  of  its  coi^agioaa  property 
therefore  oommnnicable  from  person  to  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be 
person.  I  even  believe  that  it  was  capable  extremely  difficult.  Its  visitations  are  so 
of  being  oonveyed,  and  was  actually  con-  npld,  widely  spread,  and  multitudinous, 
▼eyed,  from  one  spot  to  another,  by  persons  that  there  is  no  time  for  its  transfeienee 
who  were  themselves  proof  against  its  effects,  firom  house  to  house,  or  fttwn  person  to 
The  innumerable  authentic  instances  of  co<  person :  yet  it  may  be  nevertheless  transfcr- 
incidenoe,  in  point  of  time,  between  the  able.  Its  inherent  rate  of  locomotion  out- 
first  outbreak  of  the  disorder  in  a  particular  strips  and  precludes  the  tardier  conveyanoe 
place,  and  the  arrival  at  that  place  of  some  of  the  poison  by  man.  Iti  oontagioua 
person  or  persons  from  an  infected  locality,  qualities  (granting  them  to  exist)  are  hidden 
prove  that  the  poison  could  be  thus  carried,  in  its  univenality,  and  can  seldom  be  traced 
Whether  the  malady  was  contagions  in  the  but  by  accident.  I  therefore  esteem  tiua 
same  sense  in  which  small-poz  is  contagious  argument  from  analogy  as  worthless ;  and 
— whether,  I  mean,  the  cholera  poison  had  my  own  creed  respecting  the  cholera  is,  that 
the  power  of  multiplying  and  reproducing  it  wot  oontsgious,  in  the  limited  sense 
itself  in  the  human  body,  as  yeast  multiplies  already  explained ;  but  that  its  oontsglona 
itself  during  the  fermentation  of  beer — ^is  a  power  was  not  very  great :  that  a  com- 
different  and  a  much  more  doubtful  question,  paratively  small  part  of  the  population,  of 
A  disorder  may  be  oontagioui,  without  this  this  country  at  least,  was  susceptible  of  its 
property  of  reproduction  in  the  snimal  operation;  and  that  few  were  in  much 
fluids.  The  itch  is  contagious.  The  itch  is  danger  of  suffering  firom  exposure  to  the 
produced  by  a  minute  parasitic  animalcule,  physical  cause  of  the  disesse,  except  under 
whose  existence  has,  of  late  years  only,  been  circumstances  of  prediq>osition.  At  the 
assured  to  us  by  the  microscope.  Suppose  same  time  I  bdieve  that  a  great  majority  of 
that  these  itdi  insects  could  fiy,  or  were  the  cases  of  cholera  were  not  attributable  to 
capable  of  being  wafted  through  the  air —  direct  contagion,  but  to  the  poison  diffused 
they  would  then  represent  what  is  con*  through  the  atmosphere.  There  Is  nothing 
eeivable  enough  of  the  subtle  exciting  cause  inconsistent  in  the  supposition  that  tiiia 
of  cholera.  Between  the  two  epidemic  dis-  noxious  matter  travelled  sometimes  by  its 
tempers,  inflnenxa  and  cholera,  there  were  own  peculiar  powers,  sometimes  made  use  of 
numerous  snd  striking  points  of  similitude  vehicles. 

or  analogy.     They  have  observed  the  same.        This,  I  say,  is  my  craed  upon  the  vexed 

or  very  nearly  the  same,  geographical  route,  question  of  contagion.     Respecting  the  spe- 

Both,  issuing  from  Uieir  cradle  in  the  esst,  dal  nature  of  the  poison  I  can  only  gness ; 

have  traversed  the  northern  countries    of  and  my  guessing,  as  you  may  have  per- 

Europe,  till,  arriving  at  its  western  boun-  ceived,  takes  the  same  directioti  as  befbre. 

dary,  thry  have  divided    into    two    great  I  adverted,  when  speaking  of  the  inflnensa« 

branches ;    the    one  proceeding    onwards,  to  what  Dr.  Holland  has  called  "  the  hypo- 

serosa  the  Atlantic,  the  other  turning  in  a  thesis  of  insect  Ufe  ss  a  caose  of  disease.*' 

retrograde  directkm,  towards  the  south  and  I  shall  not  repeat  the  observations  I  tfaea 

east.     The  main  differences  between  them  made;   but  I  would  refer  you,  fbr  much 

have  been,  that  whereas  the  poison  of  in-  curious  thought  and  information  upon  the 

iluenxs  spared  very  few  of  the  community,  subject,  to  Dr.  Hollsnd's  very  inteieetin^ 

inflicting  a  disease  which,  of  itself,  was  sel-  essay.    The  hypothesis  in  question  sqnaraa 

dom  fatal — ^the  poison  of  cholera,  on  the  more  readily  than  any  other  that  I  know  of, 

contrary,  smote  very  few,  but  with  so  deadly  with  the  ascertained  history  of  the  disorder : 

a  stroke  that  as  many  sunk  beneath  it,  pro-  with  its  origin,  after  an  unusually  wet  8ea<- 

bably,   as   recovered.      Both  were  general  son,  in  the  low  marshy  country,  and  hot 

disorders,  affecting  the  whole  system,  but  in  atmoephere  of  Bengal ;    with  ita  irregular 

both  the  most  prominent  of  the  symptoms  bat  continuous  migrations ;  with  its  dying 

hsd  reference,  in  the  mnjority  of  eases,  to  the  away  after  a  while,  and  its  occasional  and 

mucous  membranes :    to  those  of  the  air-  partial  revivals.     Bot  still,  remember  that 

passsges  in  the  influenza ;  to  those  of  the  we  are  dealing  merely  with  an  kypoihene. 
alimenU  7  passages  in  the  cholera.  Whatever  obscurity  may  overhang   the 

Now  this  strong  analogy  has  been  made  exeUing  causes  of  the  epidemic  cholera,  we 

use  of  as  an  argument  that  the  cholera  was  are  quite  sura  that  oertahi  drcumstaneaa 

not  coQtagi^ui.     "  The  influensa  (say  the  exerdded  a  strong  prediepoekig  influence 

bjecton }    had  no  contagious  properties ;  upon  the  human  body,  to  render  it 
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than  wiuaiynMoptibkof  the  daioaM.  TIm  opktM.  Yoa  mtif  object  p«rlift|»  thai  the 
preditpoang  aanfesy  m  uii^t  weU  be  ima-  oaaei  (litt  were  eared  in  tUe  way  weine  not 
gined,  were  siieh  aa  tended  to  debilitate  the  easee  of  dwlera  at  all,  and  iiefcr  woold 
syatem:  andtherefi|irejWMr/|r,wbiohioipliea  have  been;  but  innplB  or^naiy  dianhaBa. 
Bcantf  BoariBhinenty  aod  fteqoently  alao  tba  It  ia  impoesible  to  jntnte  the  contrary,  no 
confinement  of  aeveral  peraona  to  a  narrow  doubt ;  bat  the  preanaiption  is  itrai^  thai 
apaoe,  and  want  of  freeh  air ;  porcrty  whieh  the  diarrhoea  woold,  in  many,  and  pcrhapa 
inoladcs  theee  and  other  evfla,  waa  found  to  in  meet  instanoea,  hare  ran  on,  if  not 
predispoee  the  body  to  a  ready  reception  of  cheeked,  into  the  more  perilooa  form  of  the 
the  malady.  But  to  ta^M^paronef ,  more  diaeoae.  In  many  pkoea,  when,  taught  by 
than  to  any  other  nmffle  oaoae,  may  the  pro*  experience,  the  aathorities  eitablidbed  tfi'ar- 
elivity  to  become  affected  by  this  speciea  of  rAaa  diaptiimrim,  to  wliich  those  altadied 
eholera  be  ascribed ;  and  espeoially  to  the  by  looseness  of  the  bowels  were  warned  and 
intemperate  and  habitual  use  of  distilled  inTited  to  apply,  that  the  looeenees  might 
spirits.  This  ihct  wsa  peiniUarly  maniforted  forthwith  be  corracted ;  in  many  such  plaoea 
in  the  selection,  by  the  disease,  of  its  vietiBM  the  diolera,  whieh  had  before  been  cattily 
in  this  country ;  and  it  haa  been  remarked  the  inhabitants  off  by  scores,  and  hondreda* 
almoat  every  where  else.  began  instsntly  to  deehne  in  fireq|neaeT.  I 
I  have  all  along  spoken  of  the  visitation  feature  to  advise  yon,  supposfaig  the  dUsesaa 
of  epidemic  cholera  in  the  past  tense,  be*  should  reappear,  or  whenever  in  the  autumn 
cause,  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  we  have  a  suspicion  arises  that  thia  form  of  chdeia 
heard  but  little  of  it.  Yet  we  can  scarody  ia  present  in  the  community,  not  to  try, 
venture  to  hope  that  the  stranger  pest  has  ia  cases  of  disrrhoBa,  to  carry  off  the  pro- 
altogether  forsaken  us,  for  we  have  had  sumed  offending  matter,  l^t  to  quiet  the 
slight  sprinklings  of  the  dissase  in  and  near  irritation,  and  stop  the  flux  as  soon  as  you 
liondon,    every  summer,   I  believe,   since  can. 

1 832 ;  but  it  has  never  sgain  been  extensively        But  when  the  ragular  symptoms,  peculiar 

prevalent  or  epidemic.     Certainly  it  dealt  to  the  severe  form  of  cholera,  had  set  in, 

lightly,  upon  the  whole,  with  our  country,  medicine,  I  repeat,  had  very  little  influence 

It  waa  much  more  general,  and  more  widely  upon  it :   and  accordingly,  as  might  have 

fotal,  in  F^rance,  whkh  it  visited  subsequently  been  expected,  a  hundred  differant  cures  of 


to  its  arriving  here :  it  waa  very  destructive    the  disease  were  announced,  most  of  them 
also  in  its  subsequent  course,  both  westward    all  but  infiillible.     Some  persons  held  that 


and  toward  the  south-esst.  timely  bleceding  would  save  the  patient ; 

The  epidnnic  cholera  made  its  attack  in    othera   relied    confidently    upon    mustard 


two  dtflSBrent  modes.    In  one  it  seised  upon  emetics.      Hot    air  baths  were  manufoc- 
the  padent  suddenly,  and  without  warning,  tured,  and  sold  to  a  great  extent,  to  meet 
This  was  compantivdy  rare.    Much  more  the  apprehended   attsck   in   that    manner 
commonly  the  specific  symptoms  were  pre*  widiout  delay.    Certain  practitioners  main- 
ceded,  for  some  little  time,  even  for  some  tsined  that  the  disease  was  to  be  remedied 
days  perhaps,  by  diarrhoea.      And  this  I  by  introducing  into  the  system  a  huge  quan* 
take  to  be  the  most  important  practical  foot  tity  of  neutral  salts,  which  were  to  liquefy 
that  waa  ascertsined  during  its  prevalence  and  redden  the  blood,  and  to  restore  the 
among  us.  When  tiie  disease  was  once  fiairly  fonctions  of  the  drculstion.     But  of  thia 
formed,  medicine  had  very  little  power  over  practice  it  was  said  in  a  sony  but  true  jest, 
it ;  but  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  diarrhoea  that,  hoirever  it  might  be  with  pigs  or  her- 
it  was  essily  manageable.     Unfortanatoly  rings,  9aUmg  a  patient  in  cholera  was  not 
people  are  inclined  (especially  Uukc  cbsses  always  the  same  thing  as  curing  him.     In  a 
of  me  community  among  whom  the  cholera  great  number  of  patients  the  blood  was  me- 
most  raged)  to  regard  a  loose  state  of  the  chanically  diluted  by  pouring  warm  water, 
bowels  ss  salutary,  and  to  make  no  com-  or  salt  and  water,  into  their  veins.     Some 
plaint  of  it,  and  to  do  nothing  for  it ;  or,  in  physicians  put  their  trust  in  brsndy,  some 
other  eases,  they  conceive  it   to  proceed  in  opium,  some  in  ageput  oil,  whksh  rose  to 
from  some  peccant  matter  within,   which  I  know  not  what  price  in  the  market;  some, 
requires  to  be  carried  off,  and  they  take  again,  in  calomel  alone, 
purgative  medidnea  to  get  rid  of  it.    Both        Now,  I  woukl  not  willingly  mislead  or 
of  these  are  serious  and  often  fotal  mistakes,  deceive  you  on  this  point,  by  speaking  with 
Men  neglect  of  the  diarrhoea  frequently  a  confidence  which  I  really  have  no  warrant 
permitted  it  to  run  into  well-marked  and  for,  of  the  success  or  propriety  of  any  of 
uncontrollable  cholera;    and    the  employ-  these  expedients.      I  believe  that  each  in 
ment  of  purgatives  hastened  or  ensured  that  some  cases  did  good,  or  ieemtd  to  do  so  ; 
catastrophe.    The  proper  plan  of  proceed-  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  them  did 
ing,  I  am  convinced,  was,  to  arrest  the  sometimes  also  do  harm.    I  had  not  more 
dianrboea  as  soon  as  possible  after  iu  com-  than  six  severe  cases  under  ^ly  own  charge : 
meiioenient,  by  astringents,  aromatics,  and  and  I  congratulated  myself  that  the  mortality 
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among  tfaem  was  not  greater  than  the  average  of  the  peraonfl  thiu  revived  got  nlttmately 
mortality.  Three  died,  and  three  (I  niil  well.  We  had  for  some  time  a  woman  in 
not  say  were  cured,  but)  recovered.  The  the  Middlesex  Hospital  acting  as  nurse,  who 
three  that  died  I  was  called  in  to  see  when  had  been  rescued,  when  at  the  verge  of 
the  disorder  was  at  its  height:  in  each  death  in  cholera,  by  the  injection  of  her  veins. 
4ase  it  went  on  with  frigfatfol  rapidity,  in  It  was  remarked  of  those  who  recovered 
spite  of  all  the  means  adopted,  and  proved  that  some  got  well  rapidly,  and  at  once ; 
fital  a  fewhours  afterwards,  llie  three  that  while  others  fell  into  a  state  of  conttnued 
recovered  I  saw  somewhat  earlier,  but  still  fever,  which  frequently  proved  fatal  some 
not  till  the  spedflc  symptoms  were  present :  time  after  the  violent  and  peculiar  symptoms 
one  was  a  girl  in  the  hospital.  They  all  re-  had  ceased.  Some,  after  the  vomiting,  and 
covered  under  large  and  repeated  doses  of  purging,  and  cramps,  had  departed,  died 
calomel.  Yet. (as  I  said  before)  I  do  not  comatose;  oiwr-<frtiyy0i7  sometimes,  it  is  to 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  calomel  cured  be  feared,  by  opium.  The  rude  discipline 
them.  In  the  first  case  which  was  treated  to  which  they  were  subjected  might  account 
in  that  way,  I  merely  followed  up  the  plan  for  some  of  the  cases  of  fever.  And  the  sys- 
that  had  been  begun  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  tem  of  injecting  the  veins  was  certainly 
had  visited  the  patient  for  me  when  I  was  attended  with  much  danger.  The  injection 
accidentally  absent.  I  found  that  he  had  of  air  with  the  water — ^inflammation  of  the 
lielt  better,  less  sick  and  less  faint,  after  vein  from  the  violence  done  to  it — an  over- 
taking half  a  drachm  of  calomel  at  a  dose ;  repletion  and  distension  of  the  vessels  by  the 
and  I  repeated  the  same  dose  many  times,  liquid — might,  any  one  of  them,  and  some- 
for  after  every  dose  his  pulse  rose  somewhat,  times,  I  suppose,  did,  occasion  the  death  of 
and  he  appcaired  to  rally.  This  was  the  the  patient.  Never,  certainly,  was  the  ar- 
same  man  whom  I  mentioned  before  as  hav-  tillery  of  medicine  more  vigorously  plied — 
ing  made  no  urine  from  the  Sunday  to  the  never  were  her  troops,  regular  and  volun- 
Wednesday:  all  that  time  he  kept  discharging  teer,  more  meritoriously  active.  To  many 
rice-water  stools.  At  last,  on  the  fourth  day  patients,  no  doubt,  this  busy  interference 
he  passed  a  little  water,  and  his  alvine  eva-  made  all  the  ^fferenoe  between  life  and 
cuations  became  rather  more  consistent,  and  death.  But  if  the  balsnce  could  be  fairly 
began  to  look  green :  and  from  that  time  he  struck,  and  the  exact  truth  ascertained,  I 
gradually  got  well.  Afterwards  I  treated  question  whether  we  should  find  that  the 
my  hospital  patient  in  the  same  way,  and  aggregate  mortality  from  cholera,  in  this 
with  the  same  event.  Yet  1  will  not  pretend  country,  was  any  way  disturbed  by  our  craft, 
to  say  that  these  persons  might  not  have  Excepting  always  the  cases  of  preliminary 
done  quite  as  well  if  they  had  been  left  en-  diarrhoea ;  just  as  many,  though  not,  prr- 
tirely  to  themselves.  haps,  the  very  same  individnak,  would!,  pro- 
Some  of  the  expedients  recommended  had  bably,  have  survived  had  no  medication 
certainly  a  very  marked  and  immediate  effect  whatever  been  practised, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  patients,  especially  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  thing  more 
the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the  veins,  to  say  that  could  be  of  any  use  to  you,  in 
Many  instances  of  this  were  related  at  the  respect  to  the  epidemic  cholera, 
time.     One  I  myself  saw.    The  patient  was 


a  youijf  man,  who  was  nearly  moribund  ap-  j^qTES  FROM  CLINICAL  LECTURES, 

parently.    His  pulse  had  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ' 

disappeared  from  the  wrist ;  he  was  very  blue,  Delivered  during  the  present  Setiion, 

and  his  visage  was  ghasUy  and  cadaverous :  at  Univers,  CoU.  Hospitat, 

inone  word,  he  was  in  an  extreme  state  of  col-  ji^  n    r  n  xtr    .             -km  r-^     ono 

UpK.  Out^fthwhewubroaghtin.fewmi.  ^"^  ^' '  ^- J'"'^'"''  **•"'  '^•^^• 

note,  by  injecftig  w«Tn  w.termto  one  of  tt«  ^^'"^Id^Jf^aiK'Medid^"^^' 

veins  m  the  arm.  The  pulse  agam  became dis-  

tinct  and  full ;  and  he  sat  up,  and  looked  unoe 

moretikeone alive, andspoke in  astrong voice,  on  twknty -bight  cases  of  phthisis — 

But  he  soon  relapsed;  and  a  repetition  of  the  Coutinued. 

injection  agun  rallied  him,  but  not  so  tho-  Phthieia,  with  purpura,  and  displaeememi 

roughly  :    and  in  the  end   he  sunk  irre-  «»*^  structural  disease  qf  the  liver. 

trievably.      Dr.   Babington  told   me  of  a  Isabella  Shaw,  set.  70,  admitted  June  29, 

patient  whom  he  saw,  speechless,  and  all  but  on  account  of  an  eruption  appearing  on  the 

dead,  and  whose  veins  were  injected.     He  legs  and  arms  in  numerous  purple  spots,  not 

then  recovered  so  as  to  sit  up,  and  talk,  and  removed  by  pressure,  and  accompanied  with 

even  joke,  with  the  by-standers  :   but  tlus  slight  tingling,  but  without  papular  eleva- 

amendment  did  not  last  either.   Yet  even  this  tions.     This  last  character  distinguished  the 

temporary  recovery  might  be  sometimes  of  eruption  from  lichen  lividus.    There  were 

great  importance :  might  allow  a  dying  man  besides  some  ecchymosed  patches  of  laige 

to  execute  a  will,  for  example.    And  some  sise,  and  accompanied  by  some  sweUing, 
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fipom  the  blood  being  eflfimd  in  the  oeUnkr  wbich  wehadatthebeglimiiigof  thesesaioii; 

texture.    These  extrayasatioiis  of  blood  oc-  the  very  eztenriTe   effariona    of  blood  in 

curriag  in  sereral  poin^  at  once,  obrioosly  the  sldn  and  ceUnlar  teztore  were  followed 

pomt  to  some  disease  in  this  fluid.     Xlie  by  eryripelatous  and  tubercular  inflamma- 

precise  nature  of  the  change  is  not  asoer-  tions  of  these  parts. 

tained,  but  I  haTc  bad  occasion  to  remark  Little  was  done  in  the  treatment  of  "ihe 

to  you,  when  commenting  on  two  other  chest  affection,  which  was  too  chronic  to 

cases  ik  purpura  which  we  haTe  had  thia  need    much   interference.      Henbane    was 

season,  that  I  have  obserred  purpura  to  be  given  when  the  cough  was  troublesome ;  and 

generally  oonneeted  with  disease  or  imper-  on  the  occurrence  of  some  increase  of  chest 

feet  action  of  the  liver.     When  we  ex-  symptoms,  with  the  removal  of  the  eruption, 

amined  the  region  of  the  liver  in  this  old  an  antimonial  was  employed  for  a  few  days, 

women,  we  ootdd  find  no  signs  of  this  organ  This  patient  left  the  hospital  much  improved 

in  its  usual  place.    The  lower  right  front  in  strength,  and  firee  from  all  trace  of  emp- 

of  the  chest  was  resonant  on  percussion,  tion :   the  cough  was  much  better,  but  the 

down  to  the  very  margins  of  the  ribs,  with  physical  signs  were  little  altered, 
the  deep  hollow  sound  of  flaccid  emphysema. 

But  m  the  abdomen,  reaching  from  an  inch  Phihuis,  with  enlarged  spleen  mid  liver.— 

bdow  the  maigins  of  the  right  ribs  to  two  or  BnmehUie. 

three  inches  bdow  and  to  &e  left  of  the  um-  Samuel  Braddon,  set.  36,  was.  admitted 

bilicus,  there  was  a  tumor  sounding  dull  on  Jan.  31,   for  a  great  enlargement  of  the 

percussion,  and  offering  oonaiderable  resbt-  abdomen,  which  was  resisting  and  dull  on 

ancetothe  hand.     I  have  no  doubt  that  this  percussion  from  the  fifth  left  rib,  down  to 

was  the  liver  displaced  by  the  emphysematous  the  iliac  region  and  linea  alba.    There  was 

distension  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  right  dulness  also,  reaching  from  the  fifth  right  rib, 

lung.    The  thin  and  flaccid  walls  of  the  abdo-  to  nearly  as  low  as  the  umbilicus;    but 

men  enabled  us  to  feel  that  the  surface  of  this  between  these  two  dull  and  resisting  regions 

tumor  was  uneven,witbgranulaEprominence8;  there  was  a  sulcus,  sounding  tympanitic  on 

most  probably  from  some  degree  of  cirrhose  percussion,   showing  the  presence   of   the 

deposit  in  the  liver.    The  bulk  of  the  organ  intestines  between  two  large  solid  bodies, 

did  not  seem  to  be  materially  changed.  The  form  and  position  of  these  tumors  made 

'  On  examining  the  upper   parts  of  the  it  pretty  certain  that  they  were  caused  by 

chest,  we  found  pectoriloquy  and  caver-  enlargements  of  the  spleen  and  liver.    Su<£ 

nous  respiration,  with  unequal  dulness  of  enlargements  are  not  unfirequently  met  with 

stroke-sound  under  the  clavicles.     On  fur-  in  ague  districts  as  a  sequel  of  intermittent 

ther  inquiry,  it  proved  that  she  had  an  habi-  fever ;  or  as  an  effect  of  malarious  influence, 

tual  cough,  with  more  or  less  expectoration,  even  where  r^pilar  ague  has  not  occurred, 

from  which  she  had  scarcely  been  free  for  Our  patient  had  not  lived  in  any  acknow- 

several  yean  past.    This  is  another  exam-  ledged  seat  of  malaria ;  but  he  ascribed  his 

pie  of  that  combination  which  is  very  usual  complaints  to  his  having,  six  months  ago, 

in  old  people— chronic  tuberculous  lesions  of  worked  for  a  long  time  as  a  marble  mason  in 

the  upper  lobes,  with  flaccid  emphysema  of  the  Temple  church,  which  was  very  damp 

the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.     In  a  late  lee-  and  without  windows.     He  then  suffered 

tnre   I  explained  to  you  how  the  latter  from  severe  pain  in  the  left  side,  with  a 

diange  must,  in  many  cases,  be  the  result  feeling  of  great  chilliness.     These  symptoms 

of  t^  former.     It  is  very  strange  that  this  oblig^  him  to  give  up  work,  and  he  was 

very  common  combination,  and  its  cause,  copiously  bled  and  cupped.     He  became 

should  have  been  so  generally  overlooked  better,  and  he  returned  to  work  in  the  same 

by  pathologists.  plsoe,  and  again  suffered  in  a  similar  way. 

The  treatment  for  the  purpura  was  that  and  with  swelling  of  the  legs,  accompanied 

which  you  have  seen  me  use  successfully  in  by  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  his  health 

other  cases,  and  it  is  founded  on  the  fact  declined  more  and  more  in  spite  of  medical 

that  the  liver  is  the  organ  chiefly  deranged,  treatment.     Since  his  admission  he  has  also 

Mercurial  purgatives  and  salines,  followed  had    an    habitual    cough,    consequent    on 

by  a  nitro-muriatic  acid  mixture,  generally  asevereattackof  general  bronchitis.    When 

suflice  to  remove  the  milder  forms  of  pur-  he  was  recovering  from  this,  I  found,  after 

pura.     In  this  case,  the  age  of  the  patient  repeated  examinations  of  the  chest,  dulness 

led  me  to  pass  early  from  the  former  to  the  and  rough  breath-sound,  below  the  left  clavi- 

latter  remedy.     After  the  purpura  had  dis-  de,  and  in  the  right  interscapular  region;  and 

appeared,  the  patient  was  attacked  with  a  these  signs  have  rather  increased  tibon  dimi- 

very  teasing  herpetic  eruption  on  the  neck  nished.     He  has  also  occasional  profuse  night 

and  shoulders.    This  was  probably  another  sweats,  and  a  pulse  generally  above  90. 

result  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  For  the  bronchitis  he  was  treated  with 

arising  from  imperfect  action  of  the  excre-  antimonials  and  blistering,  which  soon  re- 

tory  organs.     You  may  remember  a  parallel  lieved  him.     With  the  hope  of  diminishing 

instance  in  the  formidable  c^se  of  purpura  •  the  hypertrophy  of   the  splaan  so<l  ^w 
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email  dotw  of  Iodide  ol  potutf am  bay*  was,  doiriitleM,  tha  ntmdvt  lorn  oi  liloo4 

been  giTen,  irith  liquor  potaaaa  and  sar-  wfaick  ha  had  lately  aaataiiied.    It  haa  often 

mparifla,  occasionally  Tariad  with  a  nitro*  been  eonaiderad  ineipUaable  why  twona»d 

muriatic  miitnre  when  tha  aweata  wave  pro«  other  organie  diaeaaea  of  the  aiiaephalon« 

fuse.    The  abdominal  sweUmg  haa  aomewbaft  which  are  oonitant  and  nncbaageable,  ahovld 

dinainiahed,  bnt  the  eongh  and  hectic  have  exeito  attacka  of  epilepay,  which  are  aodden 

become  rather  more  pronoonoed ;  and  I  have  and  tranaitory ;  bnt  we  ahall  fenerally  find 

no  donbt  that  he  wiUfiUl  avictim  to  phthiaia  that  then  ia  an  additional  nonneaHi^  linh 

are  many  montha  are  passed.  m  the  slate  of  the  cerebral  dreolation,  whidif 

The   combination  of  phthiais  with  en-  in  the  state  either  of  congeation  or  of  doter- 

larged  HTcr  and  apleen  haa  been  repeatedly  miaationy  brings  the  conatant  canaa  into  ope* 

observed;   and  I  need  scarcely  point  out  ration.    Now,  both  oongaation  and  deter* 

why  the  latter  affectiona  mnst  tend  to  impair  mination  of  blood  in  the  head  era  apt  to  be 

the  process  of  general  nntrition,  both  by  produced  by  oppostto  cwiditioBS  of  the  ts** 

drawing  away  much  of  ite  material,  and  by  cnlar  system— that  of  plethora,  and  that  of 


injuring  the  stmctnjne  of  organa  that  are  sadden  inanition ;  and  theae  are  among  thn 

doubtless  concerned  in  prepariug  or  purifying  cirsnmstaneea  which  moat  enmmonly  eseite 

this  material.  epilqitic  attacks. 

Tuberel9$  t^er  T^Atu,  with  con^siion  TubereUi  qfihe  Xim^a,  wUA  ekromic 

qfihelunffi,  Menmgitia. 

The  case  of  Daniel  Cook,  admitted  Dec.  The  cerebnl  afleetion  in  William  Elgood 

14  th,  has  been  lately  under  our  consideration  was  the  moat  prominent  diseaae ;  in  fiMst,  the 

aa  one  of  typhna  complicated  with  congestion  tuberdca  in  tlie  lunge,  althongh  aoflictent  to 

of  the  lung  and  liver,  from  which  he  re-  cause  irregular  daln«M  on  percnssioRv  wlddi 

covered,  and  was  discharged  cored  Jan.  22 ;  had  been  noted,  produced  no  other  symptom 

bnt  fifom  some  dnlness  of  stroke*sound,  and  than  slight  cough.    The  history  deacribea 

prolonged  and  too  lond  expiration  under  the  that  he  had  beensubiiect  to  severe  >>ri«ti«ni^iff 

right  claride,  I  was  led  to  condade  that  aince  he  waa  a  boy,  when  he  had  a  fever, 

aome  conaolidation  of  a  cacoplastic  character  with  delirium.   In  the  beginnii^  of  Jannory, 

had  been  left  there.     Such  results  are  by  no  the  headachea,  which  had  mnch  inoraaaed  of 

means  uncommon  after    continued  fever ;  late,  became  so  severe  aa  to  obUge  him  to 

indaced  by  the  congeation,  toysther  with  a  give  up  work.    He  waa  bled,  and  took  me^ 

depraved  condition  of  the  blood.    I  have  dicine,  without  relief.    January  20th  hie  ut- 

aeen  a  deposit  of  miliary  taberdea  firom  terance  became  hidiatinct:  from  the  23rd 

auch  a  cause  entirdy  confined  to  the  pos-  he  became  aomewhatdelirions,  and  remained 

terior  parte  of  the  lungs,  these  beii^  the  more  or  lem  so  afterwards,  with  intarvala  of 

moat  congeated,  from  tiie  posture  in  which  lethargy,  in  which   he  tardily  and    inoo-> 

the  patient  had,  for  aeveiml  weeks,  lain.  herently  anawered  to  queationa.    The  poke 

on  admission  {January  2Stii)  ww  oqIt  78a 

Pnlmtmary  Tuberelet  vntk  EpiUptyt  |U1  and  ratiier  aharp  :  that  in  the  cuotid 

H^mopijftu.  and  temporal  arteriea  waa  ranarkably  dia- 

Joaeph  Scott,  set.  forty-one  (mtemperale,  tinct.    There  were  oocaaional  alight  twitch- 

fhther  died  of  phthisis),  was  admitted,  Sept.  inga  of  the  left  arm.     Pupila  rather  con- 

13th,  on  account  of  giddincm  and  alight  triurted,  but  anawered  to  light.    No  painly. 

epileptic   aymptoms,   from  which  he  had  sis.     Slight  eoqgh. 

ktely  suffered.     He  had  long  been  subiect  The  patient  waa  Med  wd  pawged,  after 

to  epilepsy.     Some  wedcs  before  he  had  which  be  waa  quieter ;  bnt  he  rapi^  loot 

been  treated  in   the  hospital  for  profuse  fiesh  and  strength.    The  pnlae  became  frc- 

hamoptyab.    The  congfa  and  cheat  symp-  qaent  and  feeble ;  sordes  appeared  on  the 

tome  were  atiU  tronblMome,  and  there  was  teeth  and  lipa,  and  he  lay  in  a  state  of  per- 

irregular  dulness  in  several    parte  of   the  tial  stupor,  with  occasional  low  delirnm, 

chest,  particularly  on  the  right  side.     He  until  February  2nd,  when  he  died, 

went  out,  considering  himself  pretty  well,  in  Seetio  poti^morttm  horia  zlv. — ^VcMeli 

the  beginning  of  October.    His  chest  symp-  of  the  meninges  generally  engorged  with 

toms  were  quiescent,  bnt  he  still  occasion-  bk)od.     Opadty  of  the  arachnoid  of  both 

ally  had  epileptic  aeiaures.     It  is  very  poa-  hemispheres,  and  aome  recent  lymph  under- 

aible  that  thecanae  of  the  convuhtive  attacks  neath,  chiefly  hi  left  parietal  leghm.      A 

may  have  been  a  tnberculotts  tomor  in  the  considerable  quantity  of  serum  at  tiie  hnm 

encephaton,  probably  near  the  base  :   epi-  of  the  binte :  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  with 

leptie  attacks  .have  in  other  instances  been  deposits  of  yellow  lymph  in  front  of  the  pons 

traced  to  such  a  cause.    Laat  year  we  had  a  varolii.     In  te  fiaauM  SilvM,  on  tte  left 

caae  of  hemiplegia,  in  a  phthisical  subject,  side,  was  a  depoait  of  granular  lynmh  : 

which  seemed  referable  to  a  like  leaion.    But  about  3  os.  dear  aerum  in  vcntridct.     Cor- 

the  drcmnatanoe  which  had  lately  exdted  the  tied  aubatanoe  dark  cofeuied. 

more  frequent  operation  of  thia  cause  in  Seott  Longs  crepitaat  throughout,   but   con- 
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gt^id  itt  pottertor  portkiM,  with  wam»  rf-  wis  gilfMiiiw! ;  attd  the  aeit  dif  die  sad^ 

Hmon  of  Uood  into  the  tinae  of  potterior  dtnly  wcotwd  her  nrice,  which  the  retafaied 

pMrtiineftliiDg.    MiUuy  taberdM  in  upper  on  the  lAlh,  when  ihe  went  out,  qnito  fkoe 

lobee  of   both  longs,  end    ni  lower  lobe  from  ooogh  snd  expectontkm. 

of  i^ht  lung.    Nothing  remsrksble  m  other  Jsnc  Mitehefon^  s  slight,  frcsh..eeloand 

«g>ae.  yonng  woman,  of  nerYoos  tempermnent,  was 

»x«^  .      .-.1              ^    ^    .    .      ,,  sdniitted  in  Jnly  for  amenorrhoen  snd  seven 

Pkiklmwikv^omiHifMi9ne^lorNer9aui  p^n  m  Ae  left  side,  with  moch  spinel  ten. 

Sifn^tom$.'^8e9em  Ouu,  demew,  and  snperficial  tenderness  of  the 

We  now  come  to  a  rerj  nomeroos  dan  chest :  she  also  had  a  slight  ooogh.     In  my 

of  (sses,  and  one  which  is  partionlarly  de-  absence  die  nnderwent  a  raricty  of  treatment* 

serring  of  jonr  attention,  because  these  eases  hiduding  copping  between  Uie  ihoQlders, 

nrsTerydeoeptire,  and  are  rardy  onderstood  sted  medidnea,  and  the  shower-bath.    The 

at  a  period  early  enough  to  gire  disnoe  of  cupping  afene  seemed  to  hare  bcneAtedhsr, 

material  rdief  to  the  more  serious  disease,  and  that  only  for  a  time ;  and  on  my  return 

Yon  may  form  some  idea  of  the  frequency  the  cough  was  very  traoblesome,   always 

of  their  oocunence  in  the  female  sex,  when  esdted  by  percussion  of  the  chest.    She  had 

yon  peroetre  that,  oat  of  the  eleven  phthiaied  lost  flesh,  the  poise  had  become  fteqneat, 

patknte  in  the  female  ward  this  winter,  and  n|ght  sweate  had  oecanondly  occoned. 

seven  hare  been  of  this  disguised  or  latent  StOi  the  pam  and  tandemeisof  thediestand 

deserqitioB.  dde  seemed  to  be  of  the  ezquidte  nervoos 

In  Jane  FBaroo,  et.  SO  (admitted  Angost,  charscter,  and  the  case  might  havebeenoon- 

dischaiged    rdleved    October    14th),    the  sidered  more  hystericd  &n  oonsomptive. 

diief  oompldnte  were  emaciation  and  weak*  But  on  examination  I  foond  that  the  right 

ness,  with  slight  evening  fever,  and  occa-  infiv^clavicolar  region  sras  dightly  eollapsed, 

siond  night  sweats  ;    lorn  of  voice,  and  and  distinctly  dnUer  on  perensnon  than  the 

superflcid  tenderness  in  the  left  ode  of  the  left.     Inspiration  was  indistinct,  and  expi- 

chest  and  abdomen,  without  cough,  and  d-  ration  too  load  under  both  clavidcs.      A 

most  without  expectorstion.    TIm  voice  was  sHght  roughness  in  inspiratiDn,  with  occa- 

loet  suddenly,  snd  had  not  been  recovered  dond  slight  friction  sound,  was  also  heard  in 

again.     She  had  been  subject  to  hystericd  both  supra  spinons*fos8K.       These  signs 

iits,    lliere  were  also  amenorrhoea,  andspi-  rather  increased  on  the  left  side  during  her 

nd  tenderness  at  the   lower  oervicd    and  farther  stay  in  the  hospitd ;  and  as  Uttle 

npper  dorsd  vertdirse  :  and  dtogether  this  relief  was  given  to  the  symptoms,  she  waa 

bore  the  aspect  of  a  purely  nervoos  ease,  discharged  Nov.  the  Ist. 

But  I  found  distinct  dnlness  below  both  da-  The  case  of  Lodsa  Templeman  (admitted 

▼ides,  particulariy  the  left,  and  the  expl-  Nov.  3d,  discharged  relieved  Dec.  30th)  has 

ration  wss  rough  and  too  loud  in  that  rito-  been  formerly  under  oor  notioe.    Amongst 

ation.     TUs  patient  was  treated  with   a  other  complainte  there  was  slight  eoo^  and 

▼ariety  of  medicines :  the  last  wss  tartrate  neuralgic  tenderness  m  the  chest,  chiefly  on 

of  iron ;  and  galvanic  shocks  were  passed  the  left  dde ;  snd  at  the  apex  of  this  lung 

through  the  larynx  October  10th.     After  we  found  signs  of  partid  consolidation, 

two  days  of  this  treatment  she  suddenly  re.  Angdma  Williams  («t.  20,  fet,  and  with 

covered  her  Toice.  some  colour)  had  been  before  she  came  under 

In  Ftorm  Windle,  Kt.  20  (admitted  No-  my  care  an  inmate  of  the  hospitd  for  some 
Tcmber  27th,  rdieved  December  15th),  the  months,  with  swelling  snd  pain  of  the  knee ; 
phthisicd  symptoms  were  scarcely  more  pro-  *and  as  she  had  globus  and  ooeadond  hys- 
nouneed.  She  was  a  pde  nervous  subject,  tericd  convuldons,  it  was  conddered  that 
■abject  to  sudden  loss  of  voice,  with  extreme  her  oompldnts  were  diiefly  nervoos,  and 
tenderness  of  the  integumente  of  the  chest  caused  by  a  soppresrion  of  the  catamenia. 
and  left  dde.  This  patient  had,  however.  Before  I  saw  her  she  suflered  from  severe 
beoi  subject  to  a  winter  cough  for  five  pain  in  the  left  side,  with  symptoms  of  gas- 
years,  and  formerly  spit  bkxd  ;  and  d-  tritic  dyspepsia,  pdn  and  nausea  alter  eatmg, 
though  at  present  she  had  scarody  any  ooogh  tenderness  of  epigastriom,  thirst,  &e.  For 
or  expectoration,  she  said  she  was  liable  to  a  month  past  she  had  daily  spit  more  or  less 
both  when  her  voice  was  better.  1  foond  bhx>d  or  bloody  floidwithootdthervomitmg 
partid  dolness  and  toboUr  respitelion  under  or  cooghing.  Generally  the  blood  was  only 
both  clavicles,  with  hrad  expiration  under  enough  to  tinge  the  fluid,  which  amounted 
the  left.  to  three  or  four  ounoea,  and  was  like  saHva, 

She  was  treated  by  eupf^ng  at  fint  to  the  and  not  frothy;  hot  sometimes  the  blood 

painfol  side;   afterwards  a  stimulating  Ind-  was  coagulated  or  fldd,  and  amoontfaig  to 

raent,  with  Mackintosh  covering,   to  the  an  oonce  or  two.    The  patient  thooght  that 

chest;   iodide  of  potasdam  and  infusion  of  it  all  came  from  the  stomach,  and  she  denied 

cdombo  intemdly.    The  pain  in  the  ride  having  the  slightest  ooogh :  no  morbid  phy- 

wss  fdieved;   but  the  vofee  wss  not  re-  ded  dgn  had  been  found  m  her  diest.    The 

stored.     On  Deeember  the  1 1th  the  larynx  poise  generatty  waa  about  100. 
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I  fint  examined  the  diest  on  September  phate  of  zinc,  morlated  tfaictiire  of  iron,  and 
14tli,  and  obaeired  less  movement  and  per-  other  reputed  styptics,  became  graduaUy  di- 
oeptible  dulness  in  the  upper  part  of  left  minished  during  the  use  of  a  turpentine  and 
side,  front,  and  back :  expiration  there  louder  acetic  acid  liniment,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
than  inspiration  :  on  rigpht  side  the  reverse  India-rubber  doth ;  but  it  never  entirely 
was  the  case.  From  this  time  I  viewed  the  ceased,  and  I  hesitate  to  ascribe  its  diminu- 
case  to  be  one  of  masked  phthisis,  although  tion  to  this  application,  and  the  cough  be- 
lt presented  many  anomalies.  The  spitting  came  more  troublesome  afterwards.  The 
of  blood  continued  in  various  degrees  during  employment  of  internal  remedies  was  limited 
her  whole  stay,  until  the  beginning  of  Jan.  by  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach.  Sa- 
lt was  not  till  the  end  of  Sej^ember  that  she  lines,  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  various 
acknowledged  it  was  attended  with  any  narcotics,  were  useftd  for  a  short  time  ;  but 
cough ;  but  after  this,  the  cough,  although  nothing  tonic  was  borne.  The  bowels  were 
slight,  became  more  developed,  and  pellets  in  an  unmanageable  state,  and  required  mild 
of  mucus,  some  transparent,  some  opaque,  doses  of  hydrarg.  c.  cretA,  followed  by  castor 
occasionally  appeared  in  the  bloody  sputa,  oil,  or  similar  aperient,  to  keep  tiiem  in 
which  also  became  less  mixed  with  liquid,  action.  Towards  the  end  of  December  a 
The  pulse  and  breathing  were  always  frequent  slight  diarrhoea  occurred,  with  tenderness  of 
during  the  visit ;  the  former  ranging  from  the  abdomen.  The  remedies  just  mentioned 
104  to  120,  but  when  taken  quietiy  in  the  were  then  used,  with  Dover's  powder ;  and 
morning  it  was  found  as  low  as  60.  The  there  followed  an  amendment  sufficient  to 
pain  of  the  left  side  was  never  removed ;  but  enable  us  to  discharge  the  patient  relieved 
sometimes  it  extended  to  the  chest  and  right  on  the  4th  of  January,  llie  report  then 
side,  and  was  generally  attended  with  super-  is — "  Much  less  pain  in  the  chest,  less  cough 
ficial  tenderness.  In  spite  of  the  symptoms,  and  expectoration  of  blood,  and  pulse  less 
many  of  which  were  really  distressing,  in  frequent ;  but  none  of  these  symptoms  are 
spice  of  the  constant  spitting  of  blood,  in  removed.  The  catamenia  were  not  restored." 
spite  of  the  depletion  which  was  frequently  The  case  of  Polixine  Coeuret,  vet.  17,  so 
used  for  the  temporary  relief  which  it  gave  closely  resembles  the  last  case,  that  I  shall 
to  the  symptoms,  in  spite  of  the  moderate  dismiss  it  in  a  few  words.  She  was  admitted 
and  sometimes  low  diet,  necessary  from  the  October  the  26th  for  an  impetiginous  emp* 
occasional  gastritic  symptoms,  this  patient  tion  on  the  face  and  legs,  with  gastritic  dys«- 
never  lost  flesh,  but  throughout  retained  pepsia ;  these  were  soon  removed :  but  it 
her  embtngtamt,  naturally  considerable.  To  was  found  accidentally  that  she  was  daily 
look  at  this  patient  she  appeared  anything  spitting  blood,  mixed  with  masses  of  opaque 
but  consumptive ;  yet  the  physical  signs  muco-purulent  matter,  yet  with  very  little 
became  distinct  and  unequivociEd,  first  on  cough.  She  had  not  menstruated  for  ^we 
the  left  side,  and  afterwards  on  the  right.  In  months;  and  stated  that  she  had  for  that 
the  reports,  which  were  very  accurately  kept  time  had  a  very  slight  cough,  with  shortness 
by  Messrs.  Canney,  Leonard,  Hare,  and  of  breath,  and  had  been  getting  somewhat 
Heaton,  you  will  see  it  stated,  from  time  to  thinner,  although  she  was  now  a  stout,  well, 
time,  that  various  morbid  sounds  were  heard  formed  girl,  with  a  quiet,  good  pulse,  and 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  chest ;  such  as  very  litUe  appearance  of  ill  health.  Soon 
length,  loudness,  roughness,  of  the  expira-  after  her  admission,  the  pelvis  was  daily 
tory  sound ;  slight  strepitus,  between  a  galvanised,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  the 
creaking  and  crepitation,  with  expiration ;  catamenia ;  after  this  she  walked  in  her 
submucous  and  subcrepitant  rhonchi.  The*  sleep,  and  twice  had  fits  of  insensibility, 
expectoration  became  less  sanguinolent  about  with  slight  convulsions,.  The  pain  in  the 
the  end  of  November ;  but  it  occasionally  chest  and  side  was  accompanied  by  tender^ 
presented  a  mixture  of  muco-purulent  matter,  ness  of  the  surface  and  of  the  dorsal  ver- 

I  must  refer  you  to  the  reports  for  the  tebrae. 

treatment  pursued  in   this  case.      It  was  Equivocal  as  were  these  general  symp- 

much  varied,  because  little  effect  seemed  to  toms,  the  physical  signs  left  no  doubt  of  the 

ensue  from  the  use  of  any  remedies,  except  existence  of  considerable  disease  in  the  lungs, 

local  blood-letting,  which  always  gave  tem-  Dull    stroke-sound,   tubular  breath-sound, 

porary  relief  to  the  pain  in  the  side  and  with  loud  expiration,  were  observed  below 

chest.     Hot  pedilnvia,  and  leeches  to  the  the  right  clavicle  soon  after  her  admission, 

sacrum  and  thighs,  produced  no  benefit,  and  Subsequently  mucous  rhonchus  and  caver- 

ooonter-irritation  gave  no  ease  to  the  pain,  nous  breath  and  voice  sounds  in  the  same 

although   employed    in    many    forms    of  sitoation  distinctiy  followed  the  daily  expec- 

rubefacient  liniments,  blisters  kept  open,  toration  of  clots  of  opaque,  foetid,  ydlow 

croton-oil,   and  tartar  emetic,   pustulating  matter  with  blood.     Dulness  and.  subcrepi- 

applications,  and  a  large  seton  to  the  left  tation  were  observed  more  reoentiy  below 

side.    The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  expecto-  the  left  clavicle ;    whilst  the  stroke-sound 

ration,  which  had  been  unaffected  by  acetate  improved  under  the  right,  and  cavernous 

of  lead,  turpentine,  mineral  adds,  alum,  sul-  phenomena  became  less  distinct.    .  ^MaAy 
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Meral  iymptomi  appeared  aome  time  after  <mt  cHaeaie  of  the  lungs  $  bitt  I  mutt  now 

her  admlnion»  more  fai  conformity  with  the  lay  that  of  late  years  I  have  met  with  none 

diagnoeia   formed;   flooh  as  night  sweats,  who  have   repeatedly  expectorated    blood, 

more  constant  congh,  breaUi  short,  and  pnlse  eyen  at  the  catameuial  period,  whose  longs 

f^neat :    yet  she  never  appeared  to  lose  were  sonnd.    Sereral  private  patients,  who 

Hesh.   The  expectoration  of  blood  and  matter  have  been  for  yesrs  under  my  notice,  whom 

waa  very  much  diminished  towards  the  end  I   used  to  refer  to  the  former  category,  I 

of  Jsnuary  after  a  variety  of  treatment,  the  have  been  obliged,  by  later  observation  of 

last  of  which  was  with  occasional  cupping  to  the  progress  of  the  disease,  to  include  under 

the  chest,  and  a  mixture  with  muriated  tine-  the  last. 

ture  of  iron  and  nitre.    TTie  iron  was  dis-  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  in  an  hys- 

continued  soon  after,  on  account  of  severe  terical  or  nervous  subject,  effects  and  symp- 

headache,  and  infusion  of  calumbo  given,  toms  are  produced  by  a  smaller  smount  of 

She  was  discharged  February  the  21st ;  the  tubercle,  or  of  any  organic  disease,  than  in 

symptoms  being  all  much  alleviated,  but,  one  that  is  not  nervous,  yet  the  effects  and 

like  in  the  last  case,  not  removed.    The  pulse  symptoms  that  are  so  induced  are  less  those 

had  again  fallen  to  80.     The  catamenia  had  commonly  resulting  from  the  organic  disease 

not  reappeared.  than  those  of  hysteria ;  or  at  least  some 

The  latter  state  of  Slizabeth  Freethy,  oombinationof  the  two,  in  which  the  nervous 

whom  I  have  before  noticed  in  this  lecture,  phenomena  eclipse  the  rest.    Hence    the 

was  becoming  much  like  that  of  the  two  last  more  serious  disease,  although  advancing,  is 

cases;    snd  I  have  met  with  eight  or  ten  masked,  whilst  the  acknowledged  nervous 

cases  in  private  practice  in  whidi  phthisis  disorder  gains  full  attention. 

has  come  on  in  a  similar  way  in  females.  To  avoid  these  errors,  study  closely  the 

The  remarkable  features  in  these  cases  are  physical  signs.     Percussion,  used  according 

imperfect  or  suppressed  menstruation ;  the  to  the  principles  and  varied  methods  which 

daily  expectoration  of  more  or  less  blood  for  I  have  explamei  to  you,  will  generally  give 

a  considerable  length  of  time ;  the  absence  of  earlier  indications  of  tubercles  than  auscul- 

considerable    emaciation;    the  absence    or  tation  wiU.      The  duller  or  more    raised 

trivial  character  of  the  cough  at  first,  and  stroke  sound,  under  a  clavicle,  in  the  top  of 

sometimes  its  convulsive  character  at  a  later  an  axiUa,  or  on  the  spine  of  a  scapula,  is 

period,  snd  throughout  the  predominance  of  often  the  earliest  sign,    l^th  it,  or  soon 

various  symptoms  called  hystericalor  nervous,  after  it,  there  may  occur  defective,  tubular, 

such  as  hysterical  fits  or  sensations,  neural-  or  rough  inspiratory  sound ;  distinct,  pro- 

gic  pains,  nervous   dyspnoea,  palpitation,  longed,  rough,  vibrating,  or  crackling  expi- 

dysnria,  &c.  ration;    with  submucous,  subcrepitant,  or 

I  must  again  warn  you  agiunst  the  com-  sibilant  ihonchi ;  increased  vocal  fremitus ; 

mon  mistake  of  considering  such  cases  as  and,  in  cases  of  more  extensive  deposit, 

mere  hysteria,  because  they  present  many  irregular  or  imperfect  movement  of   that 

nervous. symptoms.    Phthisis  attacks  hys-  part  of   the  chest  during  the  re^iratory 

terical  subjects  as  well  as  others;  and  in  actions.     In  practising  percussion  in  these 

them  the  symptoms  of  phthisis  are  con-  nervous  subjects,  we  often  find  that  the 

joined,  at   first    at    least,   with    those  of  stroke  excites  cough,  particularly  on  the 

hysteria.    Nay,  I  believe  that  the  irregularity  most  diseased  side.     It  is  possible  that  such 

of  fhnctions,  the  state  of  general  ill  health,  an  effect  might  ensue  from  mere,  neuralgic 

that  in  nervous  females  constitutes  aggra-  sensibility ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 

vated   forms  of  hysteria,    is    a    condition  met  with  an  instance  of  chronic  affection  in 

pecnliariy    predisposing    to    phthisis.     No  which  it  was  not  accompanied  by  signs  of 

sooner  are  tubercles  deposited  than  they  partial  consolidation  of  the  lung, 
become  the  local  cause  of  various  nervous 
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hysteria,  neuralgic  pains,  sympathetic  irri-  

tation,  convulsive  cough,  asthma  or  dyspnoea,        j^  ^^^  Editor  of  the  Medical  QaxeUe, 
sanguineous  congestion,  or  actual  haemor- 
rhage, either  occasionidly  vicarious  of,  or  SiR, 

oonstantiy  superseding,  the  natursl  uterine  Xhe  remarks  in  your  leader  for  the  week 

discharge.  before  last,  upon  the  scantiness  of  the 

Another  cause  of  deception  is,  tiiat  these  ^^^u^^  Report  of  the  National  Vaccine 

cases  are  usuafly  dow  in  progress,  which  Egtablishment,    must  awaken  in  the 

confirms  the  prectiUoner  in  tiie  opudon  ^t  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

they  are  merely  "  hysterical.       I  formerly  -    j.  ^        '      ^^^    a  literary 

thought  much  less  tiian  I  do  now  of  a  female  necao»       „^«    A^"    «omA    ««hieet^ 

expertorating  blood.     If  it  be  at  tiie  men-  P*J?JP^"y  '     ^",   ™*    !SS!J^vthP 

SSS>eriod*we  are  often  told  tiiat  tiu^re  is  which  has  latterly  been  e^nced  by  the 

nohaiWhiit.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  profession  at  large.    If  ^^J^fJl^S^' 

that  females  may  not  expectorate  blood  with-  at  least,  by  the  weekly  medical  press, 
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Ibere  has  not  for  mw  ytan  bieen  a  lat  aOributedby  Mr.  Patenon*  is  indi- 
time  when  yaocination  has  oocopied  so  eated,  in  an  eiurlier  paragraph,  to  he 
little  of  the  attention  of  die  Faculty,  as  the  <<  operating  befiare  the  pock  is  per* 
daring  the  last  year  and  a  half  that  we  fectly  matured.''  Now,  in  the  308 
liave  hee#i  fovoioed  with  an  Act  of  cases  before  alluded  to,  I  found  the 
Parliament  expressly  devoted  to  the  success  of  the  operation  to  increase 
matter :  and  yet,  as  far  as  my  own  regularly  in  proportion  to  the  earliness 
limited  knowledge  goes,  the  opera-  of  the  day  on  which  the  inserted  lymph 
tion  has  been  more  frequently  per-  had  been  taken.  Thus,  ten-day  lym^h 
formed  in  that  short  time  than  in  succeeded  in  only  half  the  cases  in 
double  the  time  at  any  period  before  which  it  was  used;  lymph  of  the  eisfath 
the  Act.  Can  it  be  that,  while  there  is  day  had  four  successes  to  one  failure; 
more  practice  of  vaccination,  there  is  of  the  sixth  day,  eight  successes;  and 
less  observation  of  it  worth  recording  P    lymph   of  the    fifth   day,   as   many 

One  great  cause  of  regret  at  the  in-  as  twelve  successes  to  one  fidlure. 
frequency  of  papers  on  the  subject  is,  "  Lymph,''  it  is  said,  "  is  not  unfre- 
that  the  few  which  do  appear  must  be,  quently  taken  from  a  mere  pimple.'' 
statistically  speaking,  comparatively  Waiving  the  objection  that  this  can 
worthless,'  from  the  limited  extent  o£  hardly  occur  if  a  pimple  is  not  a  vesicle, 
individual  experience,  and  Uie  absence  but  a  solid  eruption,  I  believe  I  adopt 
of  any  large  aeeumnlation  of  cases  from  the  o^nnion  of^  several  high  '*  written 
other  quarters,  with  which,  as  a  authorities^  in  sayine  that  the  sooner 
standard,  each  fresh  accession  may  be  lym^h  can  be  «>t,  the  surer  are  we  of 
comiwured.  making  it  produce  the  disease  in  a 

This  inconvenience  may,  perhaps,  second  patient. 
be  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  As  to  the  eariy  age  of  the  patient 
p^per  by  Mr.  Paterson,  of  Aberdeen,  vaccinated  being  a  cause  of  failure  (to 
at  p:  ge  546  of  your  last  volume.  This  produce  the  disease),  I  perfectlv  aeree 
^ntleman,  apparently  firom  an  obser-  with^  Mr.  Paterson.  Of  63  chfldren 
vation  of  only  a  hundred  cases,  airives  vaccinated  under  two  months,  37  took 
at  certain  most  weighty  conclusions  as  cowpock,  and  26  failed.  Of  67,  from 
to  the  cause  of  fiulure  m  the  operation  two  to  six  months,  46  succeeded,  and 
of  vaccinating^  and  in  the  prophylactic  21  failed;  while,  of  64  cases,  at  from 
power  of  cowpock.  I  lately  iia£arded  one  year  to  two  years  old,  61  took,  and 
some  inferences  from  my  fisst  three  the  failures  were  only  3 ! 
hundred  cases  under  the  Vaccination  Where  small-pox  prevails,  or  where 
Act,  which  inferences  were  nearly  all  there  is  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
at  variance  wkh  ^ose  of  your  corre-  parents,  vaccination,  of  course,  cannot 
spondent.  **  Pailures,**  he  says,  *•  arise  be  performed  too  early ;  and  the  opera- 
(most,  if  not  all,)  either  from  the  con-  tor  must  fpard  himself  as  he  can  against 
stitution  of  the  child  from  whom  the  discredit  m  case  of  failure.  But  where 
virus  is  taken,  or  from  some  nriBmanage-  no  such  causes  of  haste  exist,  the  period 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  operator.'*  It  named  by  Mr.  Paterson,  that  is  ftom 
is  not  olear,  from  the  context,  whether  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  month,  would 
Mr.  Paterson  here  means  failure  to  seem  to  be  in  general  the  most  eligible, 
produce  cowpock,  or  failure  of  cowpock  As  to  the  retardation  of  ^e  course  of 
to  prevent  variola.  If  the  former,  my  the  disease,  this,  I  think,  happens  less 
experience  is  oippoeed  to  the  proposi-  frequently  than  a  delay  of  the  time  at 
tion;  if  the  latter,  namely,  that  cow-  which  the  operation  benns  to  take 
pock  derived  from  an  unhealthy  patient  eflfect  In  one  case,  I  well  zemen^bcr 
IS  of  inferior  prophylactic  power,  I  fear  nearly  three  weeks  elapsing  before  a  vso- 
the  united  experience  of  that  gentle-  oination  showed  any  efieet;  and  thence 
man  and  myself;  however  extensive,  forward  the  disease  went  on  at  the 
«#imd  hardfy  be  large  enough  io  do  usual  pace,  completing  its  aieok  abovt 
Meh  towaris  setdhiff  the  ^^uestion.  the  ninth  day  from  the  time  when  the 
Une  point  I  feel  oonfidrat  is  of  the  firet  sign  of  success  had  appewred; 
#reataat  importaace-^never  to  rive  the  My  object,  however,  m  these  te- 
wwpock  to  a  child  that  is  out  of  health,  marks,  being  rather  to  show  the  neeea- 
.1  have  seen  widoabted  and  ihtal  proof  sity  of  further   information   on   the 

S^  propriety  of  th«  rule.  minuter  details  of  the  subjectr-inlbr- 

The^mismaniiffementonthepartof  mation  which  the  recent  statute,  one 
iaeopemtor,"  to  which  so  many  failures    would  think,  ought  to  render  abundant 
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— than  to  offer  any  poaithre  views  of  the  last  century  it  was  customary  to 

BIT  own  in  the  same  breath  with  ray  allow  as  much  fluid  as  oould  be  eva- 

acknowledgment  of  the  insufllciency  cuated  to  flow  throujg^h  the  puncture. 

of  my  data*  I  shall  only  express  a  hope  Le  Cat,  however,  rav>difled  the  operation 

that  the  powers  given  by  the  legblature  b}'  permitting  the  escape  of  only  a  small 

may  have  the  eflfect,  not  only  of  ex-  quantity  of  fluid  at  one  time  i  and  for 

tendinj^  the  practice,  but  of  improving  the  more  convenient  attainment  of  this 

the  science,  of  vaccination ;  and  beg  object,  he  devised  a  peculiar  trocar,  of 

leave  to  subscribe  myself,  which  a  drawing  and  description  are 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  S^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  Philosophical 

F.  A.  B.  BoNNRY.  Transactions.    Since  then  the  operation 

Brentlbftl,  April  5th,  is«a.  has  been  frequently  resorted  to,  dl- 

— ,— — . ^ though  the  weight  of  authoritv  was 

AN  BNOUHIT  against  its  performance,  until  the  re- 

INTO  Tvn  mssvurs  ov  cent  announcement  of  Dr.  Conquest 

PUNCTUW  OF  THE   HEAD,  IN  ^*»^^  ^^  ^^  r^^J^l""?"!  ^a  ^'J*?  *? 

^ .  «-I  ^4-    *>««^^-^    ,^Tr.,J»^» .  T  cases,  in  10  of  which  he  had  obtained 

CASES    OP    CHRONIC    INTERNAL  favourable  results. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  The  writer  has  found  mention  of  63 

^^  CHAaLKs  WctfT,  M.D.  cases  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  in  which 

Phyricton  to  the  Flnsbury  Dispen^.  the  cranium  was  punctured.^     In  two 

,_      .    ,     ,     ,<r  J.    .  ^     M^  ^  of  these  cases,  however,  the  punctitfe 

( J!br  tU  London  Medical  GazetU.)  ^^  accidental,t  while  in  ^r^  mstances 

o  «u    ^  ^  «  *-.-•  ^9  «v»^,«:«  the  results  were  not  sueh  as  would  jus- 

SoMB  months  ^ee  a  case  of  chrome  ^^  ^j^      ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

hydrocephalus  came  under  the  write^^^  nate  orunSiccessful.t    Fifty-six  cases 

observation,  in   the   manapment   of  then  remain,  in  40  of  which  the  patients 

"^^^^  %  ^^"""^  "**lf    .  Y^^C  died,  while  in  16  they  are  allied  to 

linety  of  performing  P'^'^^^sis  cap  -  ^^^^  ^covered ;  or.  in  other  woiSs,  the 

us.    The  owratoon  was  performed,  but  proportion  of  recoveries  to  deaths  was 

was  not  foDowcd  bv  any  M?ejioratoon  ^^Y,  2.5,  and  as  1  :  3.5  of  the  total 

m  the  condition  of  the  child,  which  ^^^      ^hese  results,  though  consi- 

**^rf?7^^^^y?  "^r^Vu-  derably  less  fevourable  than  those  ob- 

While  engajged  in  watchmg  this  pa-  ^ined  by  Dr.  Conquest,  still  appear  at 

ticnt,  the  wnlcr   referred  to  various  ^^  g.^^j  ^  afford  ample  justffoition 

aonrces,  in   order  to   «««J«5«, '^^fa^  of  the  operation :  but  the  particular 

prospect  of  recovery  18  afforded  by  the  contained  in  the  following  table  will, 

operation.     He  met  ivith  reports  of  perhaps,  in  some  degree  modify  such 

many  isolated  cases,  and  with  opinions  ^opQ^n. 

very  posrtivelijr  expressed  both  m  favour  . .  .  *; 


of  psracentesis,  as  well  as  against  its  «  ,^  ^^^  i„  ^Irtrb  the  Md  wu  arciiinhi. 

performance :  but  no  work  presentea  la^d  ijetwcea  the  acaip  and  crftnium,  conati- 

the  results  ^f  ^"f^  «?!f  ^^^^^  SSJj^*  W-^'fa^lV6%l^ 

following  pnner  la  intended  to  supply,  omoiel,  AmK  UniverMU,  /d.  «viil.  p.  aib ; 

in  some  slight  degree,  this  deficiency,  «iidbylL'festflj)B,inlieUauer*aForschangeiiiTOl. 

and  to  spare  others  the  irksome  task  i«^P^J|^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  o«atwood.  (L«.ctt. 

of  hunting  through  volumes  of  jour-  MsT2a,i8n,n.338VinwMch  themmctorawM 

nals.  in  which  these  cases  are  for  the  made  by  a  mdl ;  and  HOflinr,  Oaaoer'a  Wochaa- 

""»  *"  !LSla  ichrMl,  Oct,  U,  1^87,  in  wWch  a  hydrocepbalte 

xnpst  recoraea,                         ^  head  was  bnrat  by  a  kick  flnom  a  cow.    Tbe 

The  history  of  the  operation  does  not  patient  in  botli  in^nces  recovered. 

.^^^iw^  wtAM   t>iAii    A   niiniiifig  notice  t  IMbfodk,  London  Medical  Repoaitnry,  TbI. 

reqmre  more  than  a  Pf^K  ™"^^^  xxiv. ».  uTkmA  punctured  thric^with  lii^t 

In  Keeker's  dissertation*  will  be  found  gunendment :  final  rtault  not  stated, 

full  details  of  all  that  has  been  said  con-  Dr.  Vose,  Med.  Cbir,  TrsnMctiona,  toI.  ix.  p. 

•        £«.  u»  4.i«A  «r«j*oM  rkf  anfiniiitv  854.    Improvement  from  the  operatioii,  bttt  dis- 

ceming  it  by  the  writers  of  antiquity.  ^^  „,timied,  and  destroyed  tiiTpaiienV. 

Hipixxnutes  was  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Conquest.  Laticet,  March  17,  isas,  p.  8SS. 

if   t^li  H  nnneftTS  iO  have  been  OCCa-  Ckse  of  W.  Hatton«y :  died  of  pertussis  Some 

It,  ana  n  *PPf»"  il"„I«Jm«  in   thp  ««>««'»  srterwanU :  placed  by  Dr.tJ.  among:  hU 

sionally  practised,  hy  surgeons  in  the  nn.«ceessftil  cases. 

middle  aees,  since,  though  it  is  now  Dr.  C.  A.  I>«,  quoted  in  Stewart  on  piMasciiar 

^ZaZJ^    t«r  onm   an  nsseleSS   and  Children,  p.  853.    Ptinctured  twice  with  bendll. 

condemned  by  some  as  usseicss  aua  ^^^^^  ^y  ^  cXitAsh^  twehty  days  after  sMond 

dangerous,  or   ^po*en  of  as  haying  opers*ion.                     ^      ^  ^      ,__  . 

fallen  into  disuse.    Until  the  middle  of  ^Dn^Ktigour,  eri^;Su^*|^«.22r^ 

•  Antioiiitatcs  HydrocephaU,  Ike.    Anetor.  J.  ration  then  discontinued  j  no  benefit  seeminf  to 

Pr.  CT Hscker,S,  B«ol.  •«^«  ^^  "• 
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No 


. 


StXt     A|(e« 


F. 


b'tween 

11&12 

yean 


Duration 
of  Disease. 


Symptoms  before  Puncture. 


4  m. 

11  days 


12wks. 


M. 


6 


4mth8. 


began  in 
6th  week 


began  a 

few  days 

afterbirth 


Came  on  in  consequence 
ofafall;  beadenlarged 
to  a  third  beyond  natu- 
ral size,  and  parietal 
bones  opened  so  as  to 
allow  fluctuation  to  be 
felt.  These  symptoms 
came  on  three  months 
after  the  fell. 

B^gan  with  fits  and  en- 
largement of  head.' 
Bowels  torpid ;  strabis- 
mus ;  child  had  an  idi- 
otic look. 


General  health  good,  but  23  inches 
bowels  irregular ;  stra-  nncircum 


Size  of  the 
Head. 


A  third 
larger 

than  na- 
tural. 


Number 

and  Date  of 

Punctures. 


Quantity  of    T 
Fluid  in  lbs.  and 
ounces. 


.. 


One 


Appa- 
rently 
double. 


bismus,  and  rolling  of 
theeyes. 


14  m. 


10  m. 


head       Child   healthy,  cheerful, 
laiige  at       not   emaciated.      The 


birth 


ference. 


18i  inch, 
es  in  cir. 


fluid  was  supposed  to  j  cumfe- 


Eighteen 
Dec.  10. 17. 
25.28.31. 
Jan.  5.  9. 
14.19.23. 
28.  Feb.4. 
8.  18.  25. 
Mar.  3.  6. 
10. 


IbTJ.  of  water 
drained  away 
in  20  days. 


02.  ^  +5  +  4 
+  54+4  +  4 
+  7  +  74+7  + 
21+10  +  34  + 
0+0+5+3+ 
4  +  4=76*. 


be  external  to  the  Ten- 
tricles. 


excited 
from  birth 


8 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


F.    20  m. 


M. 


F. 
F. 
F. 
F. 
M. 
F. 
M. 
M. 


5mths. 


began  in 
14th  mth 


congenital 


renoe. 


Child  TeryiU;  pnpils  di- 
lated.  States  that  in- 
flammation  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes  ex- 
isted, but  doesnot  men- 
tion a  single  symptom. 

Head  had  been  gradually 
enlarging  for  half  a 
year. 

Hiccough  and  vomiting ; 
eyes  heavy,  somewhat 
convulsed. 


Four 
August.  25. 
Sept.      4. 
15.  Oct.5. 


Eleven 
Jan.  8.  1^. 
23.Feb.l9. 
Mar.  15. 
19.Apr.19. 
27.  May5. 
17.JQne23 

Nine 
within  4 
months. 

One 


oz.  3+54+1 
+  94=19. 


Head  of 

enormous 

size  from 

birth. 


^ 


One 


Two 

begining  of 

Aug. 

Sept.  3. 

Fi?e 
Three 

One 

One 

One 
Three 

Two 

One 


ox.  14  +  2  +  2 
+  24  +  14  +  24 
+  14+14  +  24 
+  24  +  2=214 


Qjss.  by  first 

puncture,  leas 

by  subsequent 

ones. 

oz.  24. 


oz.2,butalarge 
quantity,  sup- 
posed  to  be  Oij. 
drained  away, 
oz.  12  +  12 
=24. 


oz.  55. 
oz.  26. 
oz.  13. 

oz.  9. 

oz.  6. 
oz.  314. 
oz.  14. 

oz.  9. 
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SabMqaent  nrogrea. 


JhXeot  Report, 


Authority. 


**  Pttieot  was  ttred. 


r# 


Tbe  flmd  remoTed  was  elear  first,  but,  on  the 
8th  and  9th  ponctares,  was  of  a  darker 
colour  and  thicker  eonsistenoe,  bat  regained 
ita  transparencj  at  subsequent  operations. 
The  immediate  effects  of  the  puncture  were 
nerer  serious.  Slight  febrile  symptoms,  and 
occasional  Tomiting,  andfiretfulness,  occurred 
at  different  periods,  but  fits  only  once,  just 
before  the  sixth  operafaon.  Hie  ossification 
of  the  head  proceeded  so  that  the  ntoation 
of  the  first  puncture  became  ossified. 

Tlie  fluid  was  serous,  on  the  second  time  was 
turbid  and  mixed  with  flakes  of  lymph.  Sfight 
fever  after  flrst,  not  after  others.  Ossification 
JKlvaaoed;  head  diminished;  child  went  on 
well;  obscure  fluctuation  remained  three 
weeks  alter  last  puncture.  Calomel  was  then 
giren,  so  as  to  aifect  the  mouth. 

Alhsr  each  operation  there  was  great  faintness, 
pallor,  and  failing  of  the  heart's  action  during 
aereral  hours.  Great  restlessness  followed 
fiir  a  night  or  two  4ifter  each  operation. 


Great  improvement  followed  the  first  puncture; 
the  others  left  the  child  in  a  very  satisfMstory 
sUte. 

Iodide  of  potassiumointmentemployed;  calomel 
and  mild  aperients  given.  **  Though  the 
little  s!Bfferer  was  for  some  time  in  a  pre- 
carious state,  he  did  recover,  and  is  now  a 
very  fine  boy,  never  having  had  the  slightest 
return  of  the  complaint.'' 

One  convulsion  followed  the  puncture,  and  after- 
wards other  symptoms  of  meningeal  irritation. 


Monro  on  Hy- 
drocephalus, 

,      p.  1«. 
i<|note8  the«ase 

^fromPr.RoisL 


Ninety  days  after  first  punc-    Mr. '. 
ture;  day  of  last  puncture.  Ed.  Med.  and 
Case  then  going  on  favour-  Surg.  Journal, 


ably. 


vol.  xvii.  p. 
243. 


Four    months    after   lasn  Mr.  Russell, 
puncture,     then     stout, jEd.  Med.  and 
healthy,   and  very  large  Surg.  Jonmid, 

of  her  age.     Head  ossi-"' '"  ~ 

fied,  except  anterior  fon- 
tanelle,  and  four  inches 
less  in  circumference. 

Seventeen    months     after! 


voL  xxxviii.  p« 
43. 


Continued  weakly*  during  the  day  of  puncture, 
but  more  lively  than  before,  and  for  some 
time  after  the  intensity  of  all  the  former 
symptoms  diminished.  A  month  after  it  was 
found  necessary  to  repeat  the  puncture. 


750.— XXX. 


last  puncture,  child  was 
healUiy,  and  head  mea- 
sured 18}  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. 


Died  of  pneumonia  more 
than  a  year  afterwards. 


\ 


Two  and  a  half  years  after- 
wards health  and  intellect 
good. 

Nearly  eight  years  after, 
head  then  too  large,  but 
not  larger  than  before  the 
operation.    Health  good. 

Five  years  after,  head  22 
inches  round ;  ossification 
complete,  except  posterior 
fontanelle,  and  two  open- 
ings in  coronal  suture. 
Health  good,  remarkably 
shrewd. 


Graefe.  Graefe 

and  Walther's 

Journal,  Bd. 

XV.  S.  348. 


/Dr.  pDorcMle, 
I«ncettemn- 
caise,  vol.  iv. 
No.  47,  p.  188. 
reports  fkom 
reodlection 
case  operated 

VonbyDrB^dor. 

Mr.  Marsh, 

Men.  Qaz. 

vol.  xvii.  p. 
985. 


Dr.  Con- 
quest, Lan- 
cet, March 
17,  1838 ; 
and  Mbd. 
Oaz.  vol. 
xxi.  p.  967. 
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Chronic  hydrocephalus  is  a  disease 
usually  slow  in  its  progress  and  inter- 
mittent in  its  advances,  occasionally 
pausing  for  months,  or  even  years,  and 
then  increasing  without  any  evident 
cause.  Before  any  case,  then,  can  be 
admitted  to  have  been  cured  by  the 
operation,  it  must  be  shown  that  a  con- 
siderable time  had  elapsed  since  its 
performance ;  and  that  auring  this  pe- 
riod the  health  of  the  patient  was  per- 
fectly good.  Nos.  4,  7>  8,  and  9,  are  the 
only  instances  in  which  both  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled.  In  No.  5,  the  former 
condition  is  complied  with,  but  the 
evidence  of  the  patient's  health  is  very 
unsatisfactory ;  the  case  being  reported 
some  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  B^dor, 
while  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than 
the  statement  that  the  child  was  left 
dans  un  iiat  tris  saiisfaitant.  The  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Russell's  patient  is  com- 


plete ;  but  with  the  evidence  afforded 
m  Dr.  Vose's  case,  in  which  the  disease 
returned  and  proved  fatal  after  apparent 
recovery,  we  should  be  slow  to  admit 
four  months  as  ft  period  sufficiently 
long  to  test  the  permanence  of  the  cure. 
In  the  child  operated  on  by  Mr.  Lizais, 
decided  improvement  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  puncture ;  but  his  report  of 
the  case  was  forwarded  on  the  very  day 
on  which  he  performed  paracentesis  for 
the  eighteenth  time,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent nistory  of  *the  patient  nothing  is 
recorded.  But,  defective  as  the  cases 
are  in  the  above-mentioned  respects, 
they  are  not  less  so  in  the  absence  of 
information  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
child  before  the  puncture  was  resorted 
to.  Cases  2, 3,  and  4,  are  the  only  ones 
in  which  this  condition  is  at  all  satis- 
factorily fulfilled.  Very  imperfect  no- 
tices exist  of  Nos.  1,  6,  7,  and  8 ;  leav- 
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No  Sex. 


M. 


M. 


M. 


F, 


Aflfc. 


9in. 


Dura- 
tion of 
Disease. 


Symptoma  beftnre 
Pancture. 


Sixeof 
the  Head. 


No.  of 
Pnnc- 
tures. 


Quantity 
of  Fluid. 


3  m. 


3  m. 


2  m. 


2y. 


5  m. 


Began  at  Sucked  well,  but  was 
3d  month,  emaciated. 


At  8th 

month 

'    larger 

than  head 

'  of  a  man. 

Began  in  Well  nourished,  but  Sutures 
7th  week,  fretful.  separated. 


Very 
large. 


Con-     Healthy  and  strong: 

genital.  ^  head  had  much  in- 

I  creased  in  size ;  eyes 

very  prominent. 


One 


Con-     Well, 
genital.  I 


\ 


Three 


One 


Immediate  Effect. 


lib.  Fluid 
continued 
todndna-l 
way  after< 
wards. 
5  +  5  +  5 
»15 


Bore 
weU. 


operation 


Five  10  +  12  + 
14  +  12  + 
32»80 


Noticed  at  Indisposed  for  three 
5thmonth  weeks  with    crying 
!  and  screaming.  Pu- 
pils immoveable. 


25  inches    One 

round  at  I 
6th  month' 


Very 
large, 
fluctua- 
ting. 


Six 


9i  +  9i  + 
6  +  i  +  2i 

+  li« 
29i 


Sickness  and  to- 
miting  after  2d ; 
4th  ponctare 
made  in  the  fbn- 
tanelle;  4}  ox. 
of  blood  esoQwd, 
and  child 
like  to  die. 
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ing  9  out  of  16  cases  in  which  this  point 
is  imsspd  OTer  in  silence. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
circamstanees  to  which  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  operation  in  Dr.  Con- 
quest's hands  is  attributable.  But,  un- 
fortunately, no  data  are  given  in  15  out 
of  19  cases,  beyond  the  mere  statement 
of  the  number  of  punctures,  and  the 
quantity  of  fluid  removed.  The  age  of 
t  he  patient,  the  duration  of  the  disease, 
the  symptoms  attending  it,  the  size  of 
the  head,  and  the  condition  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  before  and  after  the 
operation,  are  not  noticed.  We  are 
left  in  perfect  ignorance  as  to  the  time 
which  elapsed  mfore  each  patient  was 
reported  as  cured ;  and  yet,  on  grounds 
so  slender,  an  impression  has  got 
abroad  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 


that  paracentesis  capitis  is  a  means  to 
whicn  recourse  may  be  had  in  cases  of 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  with  a  well- 
founded  expectation  of  success. 

From  numbers  so  small,  and  fur- 
nished with  such  imperfect  details,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attempt  any 
numerical  exposition  of  the  chances  of 
recovery  afforded  by  the  operation.  An 
analysis  of  the  first  table  has  shown 
how  few  are  the  instances  in  which 
permanent  cure  has  been  proved  to 
nave  resulted  from  its  penormance. 
The  second  table  not  merely  exhibits 
the  great  preponderance  of  failures 
over  successful  cases,  but  likewise 
shows  that  in  very  many  instances  an 
aggravation  of  the  symptoms  followed 
the  operation,  and  tnat  life  was  appa- 
rently much  shortened  by  it. 
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Sabsequent  ProgreM. 


Child  sai^ 


36  hours  after 
the  puncture. 


Well  for  2  days,  then  taken 
ill :  died  on  evening  of  4tb 
day. 


84  hours  after  Excessive  dilatation  of  ventri- 


Ist,  36  after 
lastpuDcture. 

Day  after  the 
puncture. 


cles ;  atrophy  of  pineal  gland ; 
very  little  trace  of  choroid 
plexuses. 

Fluid  between  cranium  and  dura 
mater. 


After  3d  puncture,  head  re- 3  months  9  days 
duced  to  natural  size ;   after!  after  Ist,  31 
1st  week,  head  swelled  again,  days  after  Uist 
Exhaustion  came  on  3  weeks     puncture, 
after  5th  puncture  ;    death 
in  10  days. 


puncture. 


More  lively ;  eonvulsions ; 
andhemiphlegiaaifectingright  Ist,  1  day  after 
side,  on  3d  day  after  1st  punc-  last  puncture. 
ture ;  ceasing  in  course  of  one| 
day.  Diarrhoea  for  some 
days.  Coma  before  2d  and  3d 
poncturei;  relieved  by  the 
operation.  Seemed  better, 
on  day  of  6th  puncture ;  dts 
on  following  day ;  tranquil 
death  soon  after. 


Cavity  of  brain  fall  of  enormous 
quantity  of  clear  water;  scarcely 
any  brain  found,  but  only  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  brain  behind  the 
orbits. 
16  hours  after  Two  pounds  of  clear  fluid  con 
tained  in  brain,  in  cysts,  with 
vascular  coats ;  cerebellum 
around  fourth  ventricle  hard ; 
crura  cerebri  ulcerated. 
Two  pounds  of  sero-sanguineous 
fluid  in  ventricles;  walls  of  ven- 
tricles very  thin ;  brain  soft ; 
coagulum  sixe  of  a  hazel-nut  in 
posterior  comer  of  left  lateral 
ventricle. 


37  days  after 


Fabridns  Hil- 
danus,  Ob- 

serv.  Chirurg. 

cent.  iii.  obs. 

17. 

Le  Cat,  Philo- 
soph.  Trans. 

V.  xlviLp.  257. 

La  Motte, 

Trait6    com- 

plet  de  Chi- 

rnrgie,  tome  i. 

obs.  115. 
Dr.  Remmett, 

Edin.  Med. 
Comment,  vol. 

vi.  part  4. 


Dr.  A.  Monro, 
Morbid  Ana- 
5^my  of  the 
Brain,  vol.  i. 

p.  11. 
Mr.  R.  Brown, 
Med.andPhys. 
Journal,  vol.  11. 
p.  102. 
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No  Sex. 


7  M, 


Ajc. 


8;m. 

I 

9,  F. 

1 

■ 

I 


10  — 


II 


M. 


12 


13 


9in20d 


Dura- 
tion of 
Disease. 


Symptoms  before 
Puncture. 


Size  of 

the 

Head. 


f 


No.  of 
Punc- 
tures. 


9  m. 
4  m. 


6  m. 


7  m. 


M. 


14 


M. 


8  m. 


11  w. 


M. 


U  — 


16  — 


5  m. 


Con-      Good,  and  continued 

genital,     so,  notwithstanding 

I  fruitless  employment 

I  of  medicines ;   head 

hot,  appetitecraving. 


23  inches    Ten 

round 
above  tips 

of  ears. 


Con-      Child  had  a  spina  hi-  27  inches  Three 
genital.  '.  fida,  but  health  good,    round. 


Con-      General  health  good ;  24  inches.  Eight 
genital,  j  head    had   progres-    round, 
sively  enlarged. 


Quan- 
tity of 
Fluid. 


Always  unquiet,  but  23  inches  One,  but 


Six  or 

seven    I  tolerable  health   to 
weeks    {  5th  week ;   became 
afterbirth  graduaUy emaciated; 

bowels      irregular  ; 

constant  crying,  no 

sleep. 
Began     Fever ;      screaming ; 
about  a     squinting  at  3d  week; 
month     in  10  days  enlarge- 
after  birth  ment  of  head,  which 

increased  ;        other 

symptoms  abated. 


round. 


21  finches 
round.   ! 


wound 
opened 
twice  a 
day  for 
several 
days. 


One 


4j  +  i  +  5 
+  3  +  3§ 
+  3  +  31 

3i  +  4  +  2 

=  40 


10+16  + 
14=40 

12+12  + 

12  +  9  + 

12  +  3  +  9 

+  12  =  81 


116  in 

course  of 

8  days. 


Immediate  Effect 


Nostrildngeffect. 


Very  slight  except 
after  5th  punc-j 
ture,  whenfaint-l 
ness  was  pro- 
duced. 1 


Vomiting 
after. 


soon 


Began  in 'Sickly    from    birth; 21  Jinches^    Five 
3d  month.'  convulsions     at     2    round. 

months;  emaciation; 

constant  crying ; 

strabismus. 


5  w. 


6im. 


Began  in  Always  fretful,  throve  Fluctua- 
6th  week,  till  6th  week,  then'     tion 
wasted  ;  head  swell-   in  head 
ed.     No  squinting.'  distinct. 
Bc^n  at  Good  for  two  months,  20iinehes 
2  months.]  but  head  always  in-incircum- 
clined  to  side ;  then'  ferenoe. 
swelling  of  head,  fits' 
of  crying,cough,  and 
emaciation.    No  vo-, 
miting  or  convulsions, 

—  Supposed 

j  to  con- 
tain2to3 
pints. 

Began  in  iWell  nourished :  ge- 
4th  month]  neral  symptoms  very 
slight. 


Six 


One 


14|  +  3i 
+  7  +  7  + 
16=47f 


6  by  first, 
after- 
wards 

+  36»42 
11 


Five 


One 


4  +  3  +  4 
+  4  +  4  = 
19 


37 


Uneasy  during! 
1st,  senable  ofl 
pain  afterwards  ;| 
uneasy,  and  oc-. 
casiona^y  con- 
vulsed after  5th.! 

No  iDoonveni- 
ence ;  sensiblei 
improvement.     ' 

None ;  head  madi! 
collapsed  ;  vo- 
mited i 
ing. 


Brain  protruded; 
througnl  ftpiiiic> 
ture  (with  a  laa- 
cet),  which 
therefore 
peated. 


re- 


WHICH  PARACENTESIS  WAS  UNSUCCESSFULLY  PERFORMED. 
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Sabwquent  Progress. 


Slight  improvement  followed 
each  poncture.  Continued 
wdlf  except  erysipelas  ofjlast  puncture, 
fooe,  till  day  of  last  puncture ; 
then,  conTulsions  returning 
frequently,  child  wasting  till 
death. 


Date  of  Death. 


84  days  after 


Condition  of  the  Brain  after  Death. 


Health  good  for  a  few  days  : 


Dura  mater  thickened ;  pia  mater 
1st,  11  after  |  inflamed;  cerebral  substance 
very  thin,  lined  by  false  mem- 
brane ;  no  trace  of  corpus 
striatum,  callosum,  &c. ;  bag  of 
cerebrum  divided  into  cells  by 
membranous  bands,  contained 
35  oz.  of  fluid;  Cerebellum  firm. 


Authorities.' 


30  days  after 
1st  puncture,  9 

after  last. 
110  days  after 


Fluid    between    dura   and    pia 


conaideFable  exhaustion  after  Ist,  8  after  last  mater;    the  former  thickened, 


Mr.  Money, 

Med.andPbys. 

Journal,  vol. 

lii.  p.  4C2. 


2d  puncture.    On  5th  punc-     puncture. 
tore,  6  weeks  after  1st,  situ- 
ation of  original  puncture  ossi- 
fied. Two  convulsions  before 
7th  puncture,  again  after  8th. 

Seemed  going  on  well,  though 
fluid  re-collected  ;  h^id 
greatly  diminished  in  size  ; 
sutures,  which  had  been  3 
inches  across,  came  into  ap- 
position. On  9th  day,  con- 
vulsions, coma,  death. 

Krst    night    restless;    next, 72  hours  after 


9th  day  from 
making  the 
puncture. 


but  with  no  signs  of  acute  in 
flammation ;  brain  nearly  all  ab 
sorbed,  not  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg,  soft,  and   parts  not  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Membranes  gangrenous  for  se- 
veral  inches  round   puncture,  AmericanMed. 


Mr.Gray,Med. 
and  Phys.  Jo., 
vol.liv.p.204. 
Dr.  Glover, 
Philadelphia 
Jour,  of  Med. 
and  Phys.  Sci- 
ences, vol.  ii. 
p.  159. 

Dr.  Witmore, 


night  better;  screaming  58 
hours  after,  followed  by  fits ; 
and  death,  in  fit,  14  hours 
after. 


Slight  convulsions  on  night 
after  ]  St  puncture;  improve 
ment,  less  strabismus,  in- 
creased ossification  ;  cried 
much  after  4th  conviilsions, 
and  death  3  days  after  5th. 

Relief  after  each  puncture ;  a 
fortnight  after  last,  water 
ceased  to  accumulate.  No 
ossificationof  skull  tookplaoe. 

Went  on  well  till  3d  day,  head 
being  2^  inches  smaller.  On 
3d  day,  great  restlessness, 
vomiting,  rigidity  of  one  arm , 
convulsions :  death  on  4th 
daj. 


puncture. 


Pretty  well,  but  somewhat 
excited  1st  day ;  head  filled 
again  between  3d  and  6th 
day ;  on  7th,  a  g^ush  of  fluid 
from  aituationoflst puncture,  followed  by 
convulsions  and  involuntary  discharge  of 
urine  andfiBces. 


51  days  after 
1st  puncture, 
3  after  hist. 


11  weeks  after 

1st  puncture,  3 

after  last. 

87  hours  after 
the  puncture. 


contained  four  pounds  of  turbid, 
foetid  fluid  ;  whole  upper  part 
of  brain  disappeared  ;  some  at 
base,  like  pons  varolii. 

No  trace  of  inflammation ;  brain 
very  soft ;  two  transparent  sacs 
in  left  ventricle,  one  in  right 
communicating  with  third  and 
fourth  :  they  were  smooth  and 
tough,  attached  to  brain  at 
under,  unconnected  at  upper 
surface;  nates  and  testes  formed 
a  tumor,  containing  1  drachm  of 
pus;  lowerpartsofbrainhealthy. 

No  sign  of  inflammation  ;  fluid 
in  ventricles  ;  brain  greatly  ex 
panded ;  cerebellum  healthy. 


Recorder,  July 
1821. 


Mr.  Hood,  Ed. 
Med.  Suig. 

Journal,  vol. 
xvii.  p.  510, 
Oct.  1821. 


16  weeks  after 
1st,  5  weeks 
after  last  ope- 
ration. 


9th  day  after 
the  puncture. 


No  sign  of  recent  inflammation ; 
2^  lbs.  of  fluid  in  sac  of  arach- 
noid ;  atrophy  of  cerebrum  which 
was  not  larger  than  a  bean. 
No  inflammation  of  brain  or  its 
membranes ;  ventricles  con- 
tained yellowish  white  fluid,  like 
seropurulent  fluid  and  water, 
with  albuminous  flakes ;  some 
softening  of  ventricles. 


Dr.  Frackelton 
Ed.  Med.  Sur. 

Journal,  vol. 

xvii.  p.  240. 


Mr.  J.  Sym, 
Ed.  Med.  Sur. 
Journal,  vol. 
xxiv.  p.  295. 
Dr.  J.  Alison, 
Ed.  Med.  Sur. 
Journal,  vol. 
xliii.  p.  359. 


Mr.  Callaway, 

as  reported  by 

Oppenheira, 

Rust's  Mag., 

v.xxiv.  p.  77. 

Dr.  Roechling, 
Hufeland'a 

Journal,  Aug. 
1826,  p. 114. 
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No 


17 


Sex. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


F. 


F. 


F. 


M. 


Age. 


16  m. 


16  m. 


6m.  3w 


15 


9  m. 


2  m. 


4  m. 


25  M. 


3  m. 


Dura- 
tion of 
Diseue. 


Symptoms  before 
Puncture. 


Began  at 

end  of 

3d  month. 


Began  in 
4th  month 


Siieof 
the  Head. 


Began  wHh  conynl- 
sons;  health  then 
good  nntil  dentition 
began,  then  lost 
motion  of  left  arm 
and  leg ;  had  fits  with 
each  tooth,  andocca 
sional  strabismns. 


Health  bad ;    pupils 
dilated ;     insensible 
to  light;   coma  for 
seyeral  months ;  oc< 
casionalconyulflions. 


26  inches 
round. 


Began  at  Great  strabismus. 
5th  month 


Con- 
genital. 


Began  at 
1  month. 


Began  at 
1  mon&. 


7m  12d  Began  at 
2d  month. 


Great  emadation. 


Health  tolerably  good 
ihild  intelligent. 


Good,exceptfrequent 
conTulsions. 


No.  of  I 
Punc- 
tures. 


One 


One 


18  inches 
in  circum- 
ference. 


30  inches 

incurcum- 

ference. 

23  inches 
in  circum- 
ference. 


21  inches 
in  circum- 
ference. 


Four 


One 


One 


Two 


Seren 


Health    good,     but 
bowels  costive ;  had 
spasms  when  a  week 
old,  ceased  after  3 
weelcs,   when   head 
suddenly  enlarged. 
Small-pox    at     5th  22iinche8 
week  ;   enlargement  round  at 
of    head    from    2d  5th  month 
month ;  at  5th  month 
blind;  oscillation  of 
eyes ;    starting  and 
screaming,       after 
wards  fits. 


Four 


Ten 


Quantity 
of  Fluid. 


2i,  and 
more 

drained 
from 

wound. 


Immediate  Eftct. 


Considerable  col- 
lapse. 


20 


9  +  2  +  3 

+  2i  = 
16i 


10 


10 


28 


li  +  2  +  6 
+  11  +  15 
+  12|  + 
14»63 


Cold,  faint,  lips 
livid,  requiring 
strong  stimn- 
lants. 


No 


Improved       ap. 
pearanoe. 


None. 


14  +  17  + 
14  +  13i 
»58i 


4  +  5  +  6 
+  7  +  12 

+  16+12 

+  28+42 
+  20= 

153 


Slight  hcmor- 
rhagefrom  a  res- 
sel  at  3d  punc- 
ture. 


After  3  of  the 
pTinctures,  faint 
and  pale,  and 
once  Yomited. 
Nothing  after 
any  of  the  others. 
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SabieqQent  ProgretB. 


A  little  unproTed  Ist  night, 
pretty  well  till  3d  day ;  then 
Tiolmt  oonvulsioiis  ai^ddeath . 


DateofDesth. 


CcmditiOB  of  the  Brain  after  Death. 


4th  day  after 
the  puncture. 


Slight  fever  for  a  lew  days, 
then  seemed  better.  In  10 
days  water  began  to  accu- 
mulate. In  1  month  and  3 
days  symptoms  of  nervous 
debility,  in  3  days  more 
painless  death. 

Vomiting  on  2d  and  3d  day, 
fever  on  4thy  coma  on  5th, 
convulsions  on  6th. 


5  weeks  after 
the  puncture. 


6  days  after 
puncture. 


Authorities. 


Brain  bloodless;  2  lbs.  of. fluid 
in  ventricles ;  great  thinning  of 
their  walls,  of  right  especiedly, 
which  formed  a  mere  membra- 
nous bag,  and  was  in  parts  of 
consistence  of  cream ;  parts  at 
floor  of  left  ventricle  barely  re- 
cognizable; at  floor  of  right 
undistinguishable ;  cerebellum 
and  base  of  brain  healthy. 
No  trace  of  inflammation ;  great 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
ventricles. 


Dr.  S.  Hall, 

Med.  Gaz. 

vol.  vi.  p.  334, 


Mr.  Marsden, 

Lancet,  Feb. 

12, 1831,  p. 

648. 


One  pound  of  fluid  in  cranium ; 
puncture  had  not  penetrated  the 
brain ;  dura  mater  adherent  to 
skull ;  brain  soft  and  very  vas- 
cular ;  great  distension  of  lateral 
ventricles  with  fluid  ;  no  in 
flammation  about  puncture. 
All  the  ventricles  formed  but 
one  large  cavity,  covered  by  but 
very  little  brain. 


Oppenheim, 
Rust's  Mag. 
V.  xxiv.  p.  89. 


In  a  few  days 
after  the  punc- 
ture. 


Exaltation  of  sense  of  hearing, 
then  improvement  for  2  or  3 
days ;  re-accumulation  of 
fluid  in  a  fortnight,  gradual 
sinking  after  2d  puncture. 
ConvolsionB    ceased    a   few|ll5  days  after 


3  weeks  after 

1st  puncture, 

1  week  after 

last. 


hours  after  Ist  puncture ; 
returned  slightly  before  3d 
and  5th.  Health  good  till 
day  before  last  puncture, 
then  stupor  ;  relieved  for  a 
time  by  puncture  ;  2  days 
after,  quiet  death. 
Convulsions  on  5th  day ; 
continued  enlargement  of 
head  after  each  puncture; 
occasional  convulsions,  fol- 
lowed at  length  by  coma 
and  death. 
Improvement  for  2  months, 
and  progressing  ossification ; 
then  improvement  ceased, 
and  head  became  quite  as 
large  as  ever. 

Convulsions  came  on,  but 
ceased  some  weeks,  till  day 
before  death,  and  child  died 
in  a  fit. 


Ist,  2  aifterlast 
puncture. 


Great  vascularity  of  the  mem- 
branes ;  softening  of  the  brain; 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles. 

Membranes  pale,  bloodless;  sep- 
tum lucidum  torn ;  lateral  ven- 
tricles formed  one  large  sac, 
lined  by  thick  flakes  of  matter, 
like  pus  or  mucus. 


62  days  after 

Ist,  11  after 

last  operation. 


Ruppius,  in 

Meissner's 

Forschungen, 

vol.  iii.  p.  240. 

Meissner,  Die 

Kinderkrank- 

heiten,  vol.  ii. 

p.  187. 

Mr.  F.Cooper, 

Lancet,  June 

27,  1835,  p. 

405. 

Prof.  L.  A. 

Dugas,  Amer. 

Joum.of  Med. 

Sciences,  vol, 

zx.  p.  536. 


Fluid  in  the  ventricles ;  great 
thinning  of  the  brain  ;  hole 
through  falz  and  tentorium ; 
cerebellum  healthy. 


1st  puqcture, 

2  days  after 

last. 


131  days  after  Arachnoid  engorged ;  fluid  in  all 


three  ventricles;    brain  very 
soft ;  lymph  at  ita  base. 


Dr.  J.  B. 

Withridgc, 
Am.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sciences, 
Tol.  XX.  p.  538. 

Dr.  J.  R. 
Smyth,  Mkd. 
Gaz.  Tol*  xxT. 
p.  83. 
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No  Sex. 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


F. 


M. 


F. 


F. 


M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 
F. 
F. 
M. 


.-,    iDantioii 
^^-    ofDiiease 


10  d. 


8  m. 


B^gin  at 

end  of 

4  til  month 


9  m. 


7  m. 


Con- 
genitil. 


Good  at  birth ;  at  Old 
of  ten  days  head  hot ; 
child  fretftd;  boweb 
disordered. 


Began  fai 
3d  month. 


SymptomB  bd 
Pnnctiire. 


•  before 


12  w. 
Id. 


Bfganat 
4th  month 


Began  at 
2d  month. 


Began  in 
3rd  week. 


Health  quite  good  np 
to  10th  week,  even 
new  tolerably  good; 
bowels  regular ;  well 
nonridied ;  eyes  con- 
stantly rolling. 

Healthy ;  in  15th 
iftA  able  to  hold  np 
itsheadi  though  Tery 
large  $  cried  ooca» 
sionally;  continued 
wen  to  9th  month, 
bnt  head  then  too 
big  to  more. 


Screamed  Tery  often ; 
slight  convnlsions ; 
ocourional  yomiting ; 
distortion  of  eyes 
downwards. 
Oood  health. 


22|^inches 

marcmn- 

ferenoe. 


15  m. 


Began  at 
Sthmonth 


19)inchei 
incucnm* 
ferenoe. 


Fits  of  crying  a  fort-  1 6iinche8 
nightafter  bvth  con-  incireom* 
tinned  to  recnr,  bat  ference. 
without  convulsions 
or 


Inward  fitsfrombirth;  26  inches 
emaciation  at  a  fort-  indrcom- 
nigfat;  increase  of  forence. 
held  and  fits  at  5 
mo.;  general  health 
improred  until  14 
months,  then  fits 
more  frequent,  and 
child  wasted  more; 
but  appetite  very 
good. 


I 


Size  of 

the 

Head. 


Head 
at  birth 

twice 
natural 


21|inches 

incircQm- 

ferenee. 


No.  of 
Pmic- 
tares. 


Two 


Four 


One 


Quantity 
of  Fluid. 


10  +  8 
18 


20  +  23  + 
22  +  19 

»84 


4^  much 

dnmdd 

away. 


Two 


Two 


Five 


Five 
Four 
Two 
One 
Two 
Two 
One 
Four 
One 


4  +  3»7 


20 +  28^ 
.484 


12  +  12  + 
5  +  8+16 
.53 


481 
45 
20 
8 

22 
17 

7i 
33 

16 


ImdwdkHe  EiiBct. 


After  1st 
tore  cold,  ihint, 
as  though  aboBt 
to  die;  state  after 
2d     not 


No  peculiar 


4  01.  of  blood 
escaped ;  4  days 
after,  on  passing 
a  probe,  4  oi.  d 
water. 


Impiofed  sp* 
pearanoe  fill- 
lowed  im 
diatdy. 

Pale,  cried  sligbt- 
lyafter  1st;  pale, 
did  notary  aftflr 
second. 


Crybig 
child 

moreoomfiwt* 
d>le. 


Cried  mocii ; 
dight  fit  im- 
mediately 
after* 


WHICH  PAIUCBMTBSIS  WAS  UNSUCCESSFULLY  PERFORMED. 


wr 


Snbtequent  Progren. 


Date  of  Death. 


Condition  of  the  Brain  after  Death. 


After  1st  pnnctiire,  teemed 
improved ;  water  re-aocamu- 
lated  at  end  of  a  week  ; 
■ffcer  2d,  no  improvement ; 
«t  end  of  a  fortnight  after, 
head  as  laige  as  before. 
Parents  would  not  permit 
its  repetition.  Child  wasted ; 
died  convulsed. 
Ooeasional  vomiting;  slight 
convulsions  ;    head    rapidly 


6  months  5 
days  after  1st, 

5  months  12 

days  after  last 

operation. 


regained  its  size.      14  days  days  after  last 


afisrlast  puncture,  moaning, 
crying,  contractions  of  limbs, 
fSabitnesB,  and  difficult  breath- 
ing came  on. 
On  day  after  the  escape  of  the 
Hold,  slight  convulsions,  eyes 
distorted,  but  child  be- 
to  sink,  whined,  then 
tiirew  its  arms  about. 


On  evening  of  4tfa  day  after 
first  tapping,  child  grew 
dull ;  respiration  hurried, 
amd  death  took  place  before 
midnight. 

After  2d  punetore,  cerebral 
symptoms  came  on,  head 
being  smaller.  Head  re- 
gained size  in  10  days  after 
let  puncture. 

Occasional  fits  for  10  days 
alter  2d  puncture;  then 
frequent  screaming,  and  in 
creasing  weakness,  without 
fits,  till  2  days  before  death, 
when  they  returned  fre- 
quently. 


Belly  fits  for  4  days,  with 
more  sluggish  condition  than 
before.  £i  7  days,  head  as 
large  as  before  the  punc 
ture,  to  the  repetition  of 
which  parentsivould  not  con- 
soit;  refosed  food;  diar- 
riioeafor  7  days ;  emaciation, 

death. 


7  weeks  3  days 
after  1st,  15 


operation. 


6th  day  after 
puncture. 


4th  day  after 
Ist,  3d  after 
2d  puncture. 


24  days  after 
1st,  24  after 
2d  puncture. 


15  weeks  afterfTwenty 
1st  puncture,  5 
weeks  after  last 


17  days  after 
the  puncture* 


Fluid  under  dura  mater  ;  cere 
brum  so   flattened  that  parts 
were  undistinguishable. 


Mr.Armstrong 

Man.  Gaz. 
V.  zjLvi.  p.  226. 


Fluid  within  the  membranes; 
left  hemisphere  almost  totally 
destroyed,  right  greatiy  com 
pressed;  optic  nerves  diseased; 
left  olfactory  destroyed  ;  right 
nearly  so ;  cerebellimi  healthy. 

Some  congestion  of  membranes 
near  puncture ; '  brain  quite 
white,  very  soft ;  ventricles  im- 
mensely distended ;  cerebral 
substance  seemed  macerated, 
infiltrated  with  water ;  parts  in 
ventricles  nndistingnishable 
nerves  at  base  soft ;  cerebellum 
large,  soft;  cavity  in  its  centre; 
no  trace  of  arbor  vitae. 


Authorities. 


Dr.  Kilgour, 

Ed.  Med.  Sur. 

Journal,  vol. 

liii.  p.  365. 


Dr.  Scfaaeffer, 

Casper's  Wo- 

chenschrift, 

Aug.  19, 1837. 


Dr.  Watson  in 
Tweedie's  Lib. 
of  Med.  p.  147. 


Malgaigne, 

VEzp^rience, 

Nov.  19, 1840. 


-nine   ounces   of   clear 
fluid  in  ventricles,  which  were 


Dr.  Cold- 
stream, Edin. 


lined  by  a  brownish  mucus;  sep-  Monthly  Jour. 


turn  Inddum  thickened ;  small 
tubercle  at  decussation  of  optic 
nerves. 


Seventy-five  ounces  of  fluid  in 
the  ventricles,  and  infiltrated 
into  brain,  which  was  split  up 
into  layers  forming  sevmd  dis- 
tinct pouches;  tiie  walls  of 
these  pouches  were  not  formed 
by  false  membrane,  but  were  all 
continuous  with  the  corpus  cal- 
losum,  into  which  their  fibres 
might  be  traced  ;  cerebral  sub 
stance  at  base  had  a  jelly-like 
appearance ;  optic  nerves  much 
spread  out ;  fluid  infiltrated  be- 


of  Med.  Sd. 
April,  1841. 


\ 


Dr.  Con- 
quest,Iian- 
cet,  Mardi 
17,  1838; 
and  Med. 
Gaz.  vol. 
zzi.p.967. 

The  writer. 


/ 
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In  30  of  the  above  40  cases,  the  In  every  instance  fluid,  sometimes  in 

interval  which  elapsed   between    the  considerable  qaantity,  was  contained 

performance  of  the  operation  and  the  within  the  ventricles  or  in  the  cavity  of 

patient's  death  is  stated ;  and  it  appears  the  cranium,  and  the  substance  of  the- 

that  the  deaths  after  the  first  puncture  brain   was    softened   and   attenuated. 

were  as  follows  :^-  But,  in  addition  to  these  appearanon, 

Deatha.                          Avenge  dnration  of  life  there  existed,  in  1 6  cases,  senoos  oreanic 

after  the  puncture.  disease  or  malformation  of  the  Drain 
6    within    4  days       53  hoars  itself,  though  no  symptom  during  life 
6        „     14  days        6  days,  8  hours  had  betrayed  the  existence  of  a  con- 
3        „    1  month       20  days,  16  hours  dition  which  mechanical  interference 
9         „    3  months      56  days,  10  hours,  could  only  aggravate. 
Of  the  remaining  6,  onlv  1  survived  The  above-mentioned  facts  have  led 
the  puncture  6  montns  J  and  the  average  the  writer  to  form  an  opinion  unfa- 
duration  of  life  in  each  of  these  was  vourable  to  the  performance  of  punc- 
3months,4day8, 12  hours.  In  18  of  these  ture  of  the  head,  as  a  means  of  curing 
patients,  the  operation  was  performed  chronic  hydrocephalus.    Other  points 
more  than  once ;    but  in  no  instance  of  interest  might  be  elicited  by  an  exa- 
did  the  children  survive  the  last  punc-  mination  of  the  tables,  but  it  would  not 
ture  more  than   35  days,  while  the  be  possible  to  dwell  on  them  within  the 
average  duration  of  life  was  12  days,  limits  of  a  single  paper*. 

22  hours.  

The  instances,  then,  in  which  life  medical 

was  prolonged  by  the  operation  appear  qtattqttpq  nw  haqttkp^; 

to  be  very  few,  and  the  cases  in  which  STATISTICS  OF  HASTINGS, 

any  reasonable  prospect  of  the  patient's  Br  Jambs  Macknxss,  M.D. 

recovery    existed    after    a   week    had  Physician  to  the  Hastings  Dispensary. 

elapsed  from  the  first  performance  of  (-ji^  the  Medical  Gaxetie.J 

the  puncture,  are  still  fewer.   The  table  — 

shows  that  sometimes  the  puncture  was  Thb    population  of   the    borough   of 

followed  by  an  almost  immediate  ag-  Hastings,  at  the  last  census,  was  up- 

gravation  of  the  cerebral  symptoms,  wards  of  11,000.     Itenjwsone  of  the 

and  by  death.     Usually,  however,  a  most  genial  climates  in  Britain,  com- 

degree  of  apparent  improvement  fol-  pletely  sheltered  as  it  is  by  hills,  and 

lowed  the  puncture,  but  the  fluid  soon  some  of  the  highest  land  in  Sussex.    It 

collected  again,  and  less  marked  relief  is  completely  protected  from  the  north 

followed  the  second  operation.    With  and  east  winds,  and  only  open  to  the 

its  repetition  the  quantity  of  fluid  in-  south  and  south-west:  its  mean  annual 

creased,  and  while  the  size  of  the  head  temperature  is  about  Sl^Farenheit,  but 

continued  undiminished,  or  even  grew  it  is  particularly  characterised  by  the 

larger,  the  body  of  the  patient  became  equality  of  its  temperature  during  the 

emaciated;  and  death  either  took  place  winter  and  spring  months :  it  is  in  a 

from  exhaustion,  or  cerebral  symptoms  great  measure  also  free  from  those  cold 

came  on,  and  hfe  was  terminated  by  and  dense  fogs  which  are  the  bane  of 

coma  or  convulsions.    The  termination  the  English  climate :  this  arises,  in  a 

of  an  ordinary  case  of  chronic  hydro-  gi^at  measure,  from  the  light  and  sandy 

cephalus  is  usually  preluded   by  low  character  of  ite    soil,    Asorbing    all 

fever,  with  general  emaciation,  to  which  humidity;  at  the  same  time  a  smaller 

fatal    coma    or  convulsions  succeed ;  annual  quantity  of  rain   (28  inches) 

and  preciseW  simUar  are  the  symp-  falls   at  Hastings,    than   most  other 

toms  noticed  m  the  cases  in  the  second  places  on  the  southern  coast,  while  the 

Uble,  except  that  the  sims  of  cerebral  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls 

disturbance  appeared  with  an  intensity  during  the  six  months  of  winter  and 

which,  but  for  the  mechanical  injury  gprfng  are  only  sixty-three.    From  the 

to  the  brain,  they  would,  probably,  not  supenor  altitude,  and  more  exposed 

have  presented.  situation,  of  many  of  the  buildings,  the 

.  I,Vv!.?y°*^^"^  observed  during  hfe  opportunity  is  also  oflered  for  invalids 

yield  httle  encouragement  to  resort  to  to  select  a  more  bracing  or  sheltered 

the operataoujthe  appearances  disclosed  abode,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

after  death  anord  a  powerful  argument 

against  it.     An  account  is  ffiven  of  the  .,  *  ^J.P-  ^27  ante,  col.i,  Une  4  from  bottom,  tfufe 

rkAfit  mnvfAm   ^^^^l^^^ii^^  ^f  Oft  «««.««  "now":  and  t WO Imeslower,  after  "dan|rerouB»>* 

post-mortem  examination  of  26  cases,  insert  **^it  is  nowhere  alluded  to  as  a  noy^rP 
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Possesdng  these  natural  advantages, 
Hastings  has  long  been  selected,  and 
celebrated,  as  a  resort  for  patients 
suffering  from  affections  of  the  chest, 
and  tubercular  disease  in  all  its  forms, 
but  no  facts  have  hitherto  been  collected 
to  prove  its  salubrity,  and  only  n  vaeue 
^neral  opinion  has  been  formed  tnat 
It  is  a  healthy  place:  the  state  of 
medical  science  however  demands  more 
decisive  evidence,  for  that  able  patho- 
logist, Louis,  has  acknowledged  that 
every  previous  theory  which  he  had 
formed  upon  the  statistics  of  diseases, 
or  the  symptoms  of  disease,  he  found 
incorrect  wnen  put  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience. Unless  the  statistics  of  dis- 
ease and  death  amon^  the  inhabitants 
of  Hastings  themselves,  will  prove 
the  superiority  of  its  climate,  every 
argument  adduced  in  its  favour  can  be 
of  no  avail.  In  order  therefore  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  received  opinion 
as  to  the  health  of  the  town  was  correct. 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  books  of 
the  Hastings  Dispensary,  during  the 
twelve  years  it  has  been  estabhshed, 
and  classed  those  entries  where  the 
diseases  had  been  registered  according 
to  the  plan  in  the  report  of  the  Registrar 
General,  whose  first  and  second  reports 
I  have  also  used  as  comparisons.  This 
collection  comprises  nearly  8,000  cases 
of  disease  whicti  have  received  medical 
and  surgical  treatment  at  this  institu- 
tion. I  have  also  taken  advantage  of 
and  classified  all  the  deaths,  from  the 
Registrar's  book  of  deaths,  which  have 
occurred  in  the  borough  of  Hastings, 
from  all  causes,  during  the  four  years 
the  Registration  Act  has  been  in  opera- 
tion. From  these  united  sources  1  am 
enabled  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
statistics  of  disease  and  death,  and  the 
prevalence  or  infreouency  of  various 
diseases;  also  to  maxe  a  comparison 
between  the  salubrity  of  Hastings  and 
other  places. 


NoTB. — ^The  Borough  comprises  the  whole  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's  on  Sea.  The 
population  is  upwards  of  11,000. 

The  first  column  contains  the  result  of  twelve  years'  practice  of  the  Hastings  Dispensary. 

The  second  colunm  contains  the  amount  of  deaths,  from  all  causes,  in  the  Borough, 
during  four  years'  regbtration. 


BpidenUe  and   Contagiout 
Diseases, 

VarioUi         -        -  102    21 
Varicella       -         -       7 
Rubeola        -         -  135     55 
Scarlatina     -         -  122     38 
Cynanche  maligna         1 
tonsillaris    78 
trachealis      1     28 
parotidea       6 
Pertussis       -         -     83     24 
Aphthae         -         .     15       3 
Diarrhaea      -         -  262 
Dysentery     -         -       5 
Cholera  biliosa       -      2 
Influenza       -         -  150 
Erysipelas     -        -     53 
Puerperal  fever      -       1 
Tjphus  -      7 

Continued  fever  -  434 
Remittent  -  -  1 
Miliary  -  -  3 
Intermittent  -  183 

Syphilis        -        -    59 


Convulsions  - 

Apoplexy 

Paralysis       •* 

Chorea 

Epilepsy 

Vertigo 

Insanity 

Idiotcy 

Melancholia  - 

Hysteria 

Delirium  tremens 


7 
11 
31 

6 
43 
29 
10 

1 

6 
98 

1 


47 

33 

5 


Pneumonia    - 

Pleuritis 

Pleurodynia  - 

Hydrothorax 

Pneumothorax 

Haemoptysis 

Asthma 

Dyspnoea 

Phthisis 

Nasal  polypus 


124 

68 

13 

10 

1 

17 

53 

5 

162 

1 


55 
1 


2 

12 

1 

161 


276  159 


1 
1 


6 
2 
4 
3 
1 


1710  187 


External  Senses. 

Ophthahoiia  -  -  199 

purulenta  -  8 

Amaurosis     -  -  4 

Cataract        .  .  3 

Iritis    -         -  -  15 

Ulcer  on  cornea  -  3 

Opacity  of  cornea  -  4 

Deafness       .  .  8 

Aphonia        -  -  1 

Otitis            -  •  1 

Otorrhoea      -  -  1 


1028  259 
Organs  qf  Circulation: 


Pericarditis   - 

Carditis 

Aneurism 

Syncope 

Angina  pectoris 

Phlebitis 

Hypertrophy  of  left 

ventricle    - 
Other  diseases     of 

the  heart  - 
Varicose  veins 


9 
8 
6 
1 
3 
1 


12 
10 


Nervous  System, 

Sporadic  Diseases : — 
C^halitis     -         -       8 
Coup  de  Soleil  ^    -       1 
Hydrocephalus       -     23 
—  Congenital    -       1 


247 

Organs  qf  Respiration, 

7  Catarrh  and  tussis  -  403 
Senilis 

63  Laryngitis     -         -  1 

Bronchitis     -        -  170 


53 

Organs  qf  Digestion, 

Teething       -         -     15 

Hare  lip        -         -       1 

16  Strictureof oesophagus   2 

Htematemesis         -       7 
Salivation      -         -       5 


19 
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Gastritis                -  16 
Enteritis       -         -13 

Tympanitis   -         -  1 

Tabc»  mesenterica  -  45 

Ascites         .        -  8 

Constipation           -  287 

H«morrhoids         -  29 

Prolapsus  ani          -  5 

Warts           -         .  1 

Hernia          -         -  276 

Colica  pictonnm     -  5 

Colica  et  spasm      -  28 

Dyspepsia     -        -  519 

Gastrodynia .         •  7 

Pyrosis          -        -  19 

Vermes         -        -  177 

Diseases  of  stomach  2 

rectum  2 


80 

Urinary  Organt, 

Nephritis      .        .  2 

GraTel  and  ischuria  31 

Calculus        -        -  13 

Strangury      ■>        -  3 

Hssmaturia   •         -  3 

Incon.  of  urine      -  6 

Catar.  vesica          -  1 

Gonorrhoea  -        -  13 

Hydrocele     -        -  16 

Varicocele     -        -  1 

Hernia  humoralis  -  17 

Stricture  of  urethra  9 

Diseased  testide    -  2 

kidneys  -  9 

bladder  -  2 


2        Organs  qf  Generation. 

^  Childbed       - 

Miscarriage  -  -  4 

^'  Phlegmasia  dolens  1 

®  Menorrhagia  -  50 

Dysmenorrhoea  •  10 

Amenorrhcea  -  133 

Chlorosis       -  -  44 

Leuoorrhoea  -  20 

°  Hydrops  ovari  -  4 

^  Diseased  ovary  -  4 

uterus  -  19 

Prolapsus      -  -  6 

Polypus         -  -  2 

Inflam.  of  breast  -  10 

Paraphimosis  -  1 

2  Orchitis         -  -  2 

Diseased  prostate  2 


1512 

78 

lAver  and  Spleen. 

Hepatitis       -         -     43 
Icterus          -         -     18 

Gall-stones    -        -      4 

Diseases  of  liver     -     11 

4 

Splenitis        -         -      3 
Diseases  of  spleen  .      1 

312 

OrganB  qf  Locomotion. 

Arthritis        -  -     33 

Periostitis      .  .       8 

^  Rheum,  acutus  -     28 

chronic  -  433 

Diseases  of  joints  -    20 

hip  .    40 

4  White  swellmg  -      3 

Caries-        -  -     11 

Necrosis        -  -       4 

Spinal  disease  -     11 

1  Exostosis       .  .       2 

1  Lumbar  abscess  -     11 


568 

Integumentary  Syttem. 

Abcess          -  -  178 

Ulcer  -         -  -  231 

.Fistula  lachrym.  -      3 

ani     -  -      4 

Diseased  bursa  -       2 

Whitiow       -  -       5 

Carbuncle     -  -      4 

Phlegmon     -  ^-37 


Cutaneoui  Affeetwna. 

^  Scabies  -  -  171 

Lepra  -         -  -  12 
Lichen,     impetigo , 

1       herpes       -  -  12 

Porrigo          -  -  42 

Psoriasis        -  -  36 

Tinea  -         -  -  58 

Sycosis  menti  -  1 

Diseases  of  skin  -  75 

1  

407 

Diseaeee  qf  uncertain  nai. 


Scorbutus 

Hsemorrhagia 
"^  Epistaxis 
®  Hydrops 

Gangrena 

Carcinoma    - 

Fungus  haematodes 

Tumour 

Scrofula 

Bronchocele 

Cachexia 

Podagra 

Debility 

Neuralgia      - 

Pain  in  head 

Periodical  headache 

Malformation 
1  Naevus : 
"~  Accidents 
I  Bums  .        .        . 

Chilblains 

Frostbitten    - 
3  Bite  of  adder 
3  Intemperance 

Suicide 

Old  age 


8 

8       4 
1 
73     19 


4 
6 

1 
3 


4 

4 

1 

34 

151 

8 

15 

1       1 

125     35 

38 

69 

5 

3 

1 

350 

19 

3 

2 

1 

2 

3 

65 


9 
6 


128 


464 


Total 


924  158 


7711  865 


Only  seven  cases  of  typhus  fever 
have  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the 
Dispensary  during  the  twelve  years, 
and  only  six  cases  of  death  are  regis- 
tered as  the  result  of  this  disease  for 
the  whole  of  Hastings.  Whether  these 
six  deaths  were  caused  by  idiopathic 
typhus,  or  whether  the  patients  were 
suflerinff  from  some  other  diseases 
which  had  reduced  their  strength,  and 
thus  rendered  the  body  in  a  fit  state 
for  the  supervention  or  typhoid  symp- 
toms, I  am  unable  to  learn.  I  should, 
however,  think  the  latter  supposition 
to  be  the  most  probable,  considering 


the  very  few  cases  that  have  occurred 
in  the  Dispensary  practice.  During 
the  past  j^ear,  although  1250  persons 
were  admitted  patients  to  this  institu- 
tion, not  a  sin^e  case  of  this  fever  was 
amongst  them. 

Accordinfi^  to  the  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, the  proportion  of  deaths 
arising  from  typhus  fever  in  the  whole 
kin^lom  is  about  one  for  every  sixteen 
of  those  who  die  from  other  causes: 
the  mortality  of  Hastings  has  been 
only  six  cases  out  of  8^  deaths,  or 
only  in  the  pronortion  of  one  for  every 
144;   so  that  tnis  fatal  and  dreadful 
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Bialady  has  .been  nine  times  less  fre-  fishennen,  although  a  hardy  race,  are 

quent    at    Hastings    than    the   usual  more  liable  to  diseases  than  any  other 

average  in  other  parts  of  England.    It  class  of  the  community.    From  a  sta- 

will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  upwards  tistical  memoir  upon  the  influence  of 

of  400  cases  of  simple  continued  fever  various  professions  on  the  health  and 

have  been  under  medical  treatment  at  mortality  of  mechanics  and  artizans  in 

the  Dispensary  during  twelve  years,  theprimeof  life,  founded  on  the  Tables 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  of  the  Institution  for  Sick  Mechanics  at 

fertile  sources  of  this  disease  had  its  Wartsburgh,  in  Germany,  fix)m  1786  to 

origin  in,  and  was  propagated  by,  im-  1831,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Fuchs,  Professor  of 

perfect  drainage.  Medicine,  and  published  at  Berlin  in 

Formerly,  an  uncovered  brook,  called  1835,  the  sickness  and  mortality  of 
**  The  Bourne,"  acted  as  the  common  fishermen  and  sailors  were  found  ereater 
sewer  of  a  great  part  of  the  town ;  and  than  amon?  other  trades.  This  is  sup- 
although  care  was  taken  to  wash  out  posed  to  arise  from  the  irregularities  of 
this  brook  firequentljr  by  means  of  a  their  earnings,  not  affording  them,  at 
stream  of  water  let  in  by  a  floodgate  all  times,  a  proper  supply  of  whole- 
from  a  reservoir  reserved  for  the  pur-  some  food,  as  wen  as  from  their  con- 
pose,  yet  the  emanations  arising  from  tinned  exposure  to  cold,  wet,  and 
partially  decomposed  animal  and  vege-  various  accidents, 
table  matter,  in  a  densely  populated  It  is  calculated  that  between  a  fifth 
neighbourhood,  were  any  tning  but  and  sixth  part  of  the  entire  number  of 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  in-  deaths  in  temperate  climates  arises 
habitants.  The  Bourne  brook  was  from  consumption.  Dr.  Shuttuck,  in 
covered  over  in  the  year  1834,  since  the  Vital  Statistics  of  Boston  (United 
which  period  this  disease  has  mdually  States),  says,  suflicient  facts  are  known 
decreased,  and  almost  entirely  disap-  to  show  that  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
peared.  In  the  year  1840,  there  were  seventh  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  north- 
only  thirteen  cases ;  and  during  the  em  and  middle  states  of  America,  and 
last  year  only  three  cases  of  this  dis-  perhaps  of  the  whole  world,  are  caused 
«ase  occurred  m  theDispensary  practice,  by  consumption. 

Upwards  of  150  cases  of  ague  have  The  annual  returns  of  the  Registrar- 

also  been  under  treatment  at  the  Dis-  General  show  that  a  fifth  part  of  the 

pensary  since  its  establishment,  and  mortality  of  England  is  caused  by  this 

although  a  number  of  these  cases  came  disease. 

from  the  neighbouring  villages,  several  Sir  James  Clark  considers  that  a 
<if  which  are  situated  near  tne  marshy  sixth  of  the  deaths  in  Britain  is 
districts,  where  ague  is  prevalent,  yet  decidedly  caused  by  pulmonary  con- 
many  of  them  occurred  amongst  the  sumption.  And  in  Italy  itself,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and  doubtless  soutn  of  France,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  principal  source  of  this  disease  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  this 
alf o  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause  is,  if  anything,  greater  than  it  is 
influence  as  that  alle^d  as  the  cause  of  in  England. 

continued  fever:  this  is,  in  some  mea-  To  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 

sure,    proved    bv   the    corresponding  tainty,  the  number  of  deaths  which 

diminution  in  tne  number  of  cases,  arise  from  this  cause  amongst  the  in- 

During  the  last  year,  even  with  a  much  habitants  of  Hasting,  it  is  absolutely 

greater  number  of  patients,  only  seven  necessary   to   inquire   minutely   into 

cases  of  ague  were  admitted.     The  every  individual   case   that   ma^  be 

town  had  no  visit  from  that  frightful  registered  as  having  occurred  within 

and  fatal  disease  Asiatic  cholera,  when  the  limits  of  the  borough.    Unless  this 

so  many  sea-ports  snflfered   from  its  inquiry  is  carefully  made,  it  is  impossi- 

ravages ;  although  the  poverty  of  a  ble  to  obtain  a  result  at  aU  approaching 

very   large  part    of    the    population  to  truth ;  as  from  the  ^at  number  of 

of  Hastings,  their  crowded  dwellings,  invalids  of  this  descnption  collected 

and  poor  diet  of  fish,  upon  which  they  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  many  of 

principally  subsist,  are  circumstances  them  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 

which  especially  rendered  the  inhabi-  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  a 

tants  liable  to  such  a  visitation :  and  large  proportion  of  deaths  from  this 

here  I  would  remark,  in  considering  disease  will  consist  of  those  who  have 

the  statistics  of  a  fishing-town,  that  been  injudiciously  brought  from  a  dis« 
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tance,  many  of  them"  at  a  time  when  ease  already  too  far  advanced  for  medi- 

the  case  was  already  hopeless,  and  who  cine  to  be  of  any  avail, 
were  literally  sent  hither  to  die.    But        Daring  the  last  year,  two  fine  fellows 

even  with  this  large  addition  to  the  came  under  my  care,  as  Physician  to 

numbers,  the  average  of  deaths  from  the    Hastings    Dispensary,    precisely 

this  cause  is  not  greater  than  in  other  under  the  circumstances  above  named ; 

places :  and  when  the  inhabitants  are  one  of  them  had  had  pleurisy,  the  other 

carefully  distingjuished  from  strangers,  pneumonia.    Both  cases  were  too  far 

a  distinction  wnich  I  have  had   the  advanced  for  medicine  to  be  of  service, 

opportunity  of  making,  the  average  is  and   both    gradually  sunk   from    the 

found  to  be  so  much  smaller  than  the  effects  of  the  disease ;  yet  both  these 

usual  amount  elsewhere,  that  it  must  cases  were  entered  as    consumption, 

at  once  satisfy  every  reflecting  person  because  they  were  chest  affections ;  and 

of  the  suitableness  of  Hastings  for  con-  they  form  a  part  of  the  91  cases,  al- 

sumptive  patients.        •  though    neither  were   really  affected 

During  the  four  years  the   Regis-  with  tuberculous  disease,    ft  may  be 

tration  Act  has  been  in  operation,  the  alleged  that  all  registered  reports  are 

entire  number  of  deaths  entered  in  the  open  to  the  same  objection ;  but  the 

Registrar's    books    as    occurring    at  following  is  another  and  greater  source 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonard'^,  under  the  of  fallacy,  viz.,  that  still  more  impor- 

heads  "  Decline  and  Consumption,"  is  tant  class  who,  having  resided  several 

161  out  of  865  deaths  from  all  csiuses.  years  at  Hastings,  because  suitable  for 

Now  this  is  hardly  one-fifth  of  the  their    health,  are    considered   as   in- 

mortality,  or  scarcely  so  high  as  the  habitants,    but   who   originally   came 
usual  average  for  the  whole  of  £ng-  .  from  other  places,  with  a  constitution 

land,  as  proved  by  the  reports  of  the  highly  predisposed  already  to  tubercu- 

Registrar-General.  lar  disease. 

But  of  this  number  70  were  entire  The  climate  may  have  its  effect  in 
strangers  to  the  town,  and  came  from  a  prolonging  their  lives,  but  not  in  re- 
distance  ;  and  these  being  deducted  storing  their  ruined  health ;  and  thus 
from  the  161,  the  balance  left  is  only  they  also  contribute  to  swell  the  list. 
91  deaths  from  this  cause  among  the  So  that  were  all  the  cases  not  tuber- 
inhabitants  themselves,  or  rather  more  culous,  distinguished  from  those  truly 
than  one  for  every  nine  from  other  tuberculous,  and  were  all  who  have  not 
causes  :  thus  amounting  to  scarcely  been  bom  at  Hastings  separated  from 
more  than  one  half  of  the  usual  mor-  the  native  population,  I  am  inclined  to 
tality  from  consumption.  believe  that  consumption  would  be  even 

But.  even  the  above  numbers  ought  less  than  one-half  as  prevalent  amongst 

to  be  greatly  lessened,  as  it  is  well  the  inhabitants  of  Hastings  as  at  other 

known  that  nurses,  and  that  class  of  places. 

pers(Mis  who  generally  certify  the  death        The  number  of  cases  of  hernia,  276, 

to  the  Registrar,  are  in  the  habit  of  may  perhaps  appear  large:   most  of 

calling  every  disease  in  which  there  is  these   applicants  were  supplied  with 

great  wasting  of  the  body,  a  decline ;  trusses ;  and  it  should  be  taken  into 

and  therefore  a  great  part  of  the  above  consideration  that  fishermen  wear  out 

91  cases  were  assuredly  not  tubercular  trusses  very  quickly,  the  springs  be- 

phthisis.    Some^  indeed,  which  came  coming  rusty  from  sea  water,  and  the 

under  mv  own  observation,  were  thus  men  are  constantly  stooping  and  lifting 

improperly  classed.    For  instance,  at  heavy  weights  in  their  employment; 

one  season  of  the  year,  a  great  number  and  if  we  refer  to  the  comparative  fre- 

of  persons    employed  in  the  fishing  quency  of  hernia  according  to  sex  and 

make  an  annual  excursion  to  Plymouth  age,  and  also  relative  to  the  population, 

for  several  weeks,  to  catch  mackerel,  by  F.  Malgaigne  (Annaht  d^Hygiene 

during  which  period  they  are  neces-  publique,  July,  1840)  for  Paris,  taking 

sarily  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  rich  and  poor  at  the  age  of  2i — 
and  from  this  cause  often  have  severe       mv  i      4.  ^r  oo 

attacks  of  inflammation ;  at  the  same        ^^^  P??!;,.        ,  J  °^1  ^i  S 

time,  being  far  from  home,  and  con-         »   middling  classes        out  of  ^ 

etantly  employed,  they  seldom  have         "   ^^^  ^  ^"'  °^  '^- 

proper  medical  treatment,  and  as  a  con-  It  was  found  also  more  rare  among  the 

aequence  they  return  home  with  dis-  mountainous  or  hilly  districts  than  in 
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those  of  the  plain,  and  less  frequent  in  racter ;    the  bowels  being  kept  open 

towns  than  in  the  country ;   and  if  we  with  magnes.  sulph. :  the  symptoms,  at 

take  the  male  population  of  Hastings  first,  were  relieved  by  this  treatment ; 

at  1000  who  would  apply  at  the  Dis-  but  after  a  few  days  he  complained 

pensary  for  trusses,  and  allow  a  new  that  the  pain  was  equally,  or  more 

truss  every  year  for  each  case,  it  would  severe,  ana  at  the  same  time  the  pulse 

only  be  one  case  of  hernia  for  every  33  was  a  little  increased  in  frequency  and 

of  this  class  of  the  population— ^r  less  fulness. 

than  the  average  proportion    of   the  Leeches  to  be  applied  to  the  temples, 

poor  at  Paris.  blisters  alternately  behind  the  ear  and 

During  the  past  year,  the  only  cases  nape  of  the  nedc. 
of  much  interest  wnich  have  occurred  -peh.  1st.— Pain  still  continues ;  can- 
in  my  own  practice  were  a  case  of  not  get  any  sleep ;  complains  of  shiver- 
aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  j^^g  ^nd  continual  feeling  of  cold ; 
the  following  case  of  extensive  disease  gijght  alteration  in  his  speech ;  does 
of  the  brain.  not  so  quickly  comprehend  questions 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1841,  Richard  p^t  tx)  him ;  his  wife  says  he  is  restless 
Salmon,  fisherman,  applied  for  admis-  during  the  night,  with  slight  convul- 
sion to  the  Dispnsary :  his  general  gJQ^g .  p^igg  y^csk  and  slow ;  bowels 
appearance  healthy,  habits  temperate :  costive. 

he  complains  of  constant  acute  pain  in  ^^^   ^^^  ^            re  nata;  a  scton 

the  left  temple,  from  wluch  he  has  ^  ^      .   .^  j^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^ 

suffered  more  or  less  dunng  the  last  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 


nas  oiten  oeen  Djea  ana  oiwicreu  lur  11,  j     •*!.     ..  v     ^*:«.      xj^  ;-  «^«,  ..«- 

A             ..V,     „^^ «*;«„«    „,;*>ir»«f  and  without  benefit.    He  is  now  par- 

sometimes    with,    sometimes    without    ^.„,,„  ^ ^,_^   ^„,  ^,^^„  ^^„^^^  ^^.„ 

benefit.    He  says  the  pan 

somewhat  easier  for  some 

until  the  28th  of  last  moutu,  whcm,  t^           frpMv 

being  at  sea,  and  the  weather  bein^  *'^;^'^!',  ''f^:    ^     ^^,       ^ 

very  cold  and  stormy,  he  experienced  Capiat.  Pd.  Hydr.  Chlor.  Co.  gr.  uj. ; 

a  sudden  and  severe  return  of  the  pain ;  *^^  ^^' 

w^as  seized  with  cold  and  shivering:  he  After  a  few  days,  his  mouth  was 

came   ashore,  and  when    he   arrived  afiected  with  the  mercury,  but  without 

at  home,  he  was  very  faint,  sick,  and  any  perceptible   improvement  m  his 

entirely  lost  all  power  of  moving  his  symptom8,while  the  difficulty  of  speak - 

limbs,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  he  was  ing,  and   prostration  of   the    mental 

sobenumbedwith  the  cold,  that  he  lost  powers,  continued    to    increase.     All 

his  feeling."    Upon  being  put  into  a  active  treatment  was  therefore  omitted : 

warm  bed,  and  some  stimulants  being  he,  however,  continued  to  linger,  with 

given  him,  he  gradually  felt  better.    At  the  powers  of  life  gradually  dimmish- 

the  present  time  complains  of  constant  ing,  until  the  28th  of  August.    Dunng 

pain  in  the  left  temple ;  pulse  natural ;  the    last    few    days,    the    sphincters 

appetite  good ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  ceased  to  perform  their  functions,  and 

rather  confined :   says  that  both  his  he  lay  in  a  complete  state  of  coma, 

temples  often  sweU ;  and  points  to  one  only  interrupted  by  convulsions,  dur- 

part  which  he  says  is  swelled  at  pre-  ing  a  paroxysm  of  which  he  died, 

sent,  but  which,  upon  careful  inspec-  Auiopty,3S  hours  after  death.-^On 

tion,  presents  no  unnatural  elevation,  removing  the  calvanum,  the  inner  table 

No  loss  of  sight ;  no  defect  of  memory  of  the  skull  was  found  exuding,  rough, 

or  speech ;  and  although  he  is  not  in-  and  covered   with  sharp-pointed  ele- 

telliMit,  he  appears  capable  of  exer-  vations.     This   was   particularly  the 

cising  his  mental  Acuities  equally  well  case  on  the  squamous  portion  of  the 

with  the  generality  of  his  class.    The  temporal  bones,  the  upper  part  of  the 

only  peculiarity  in  his  appearance  is,  right  parietal  bone,  near  the  sagittel 

that  his  left  eye  appears  to  project  suture,  and  both  the  orbital  plates  of 

more  than  natural.    No  febrile  symp-  the  frontal  bone:  so  sharp  were  some 
toms  being  present,  the  carbonate  of    of  these  pointed  elevations  that  a  very 

iron  was  ordered,  upon  the  supposition  sUght  presswe  of  the  fingers  would 

that  the  pain  was  of  a  nemalgic  cha-  have  been  sufficient  for  them  to  Have 
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lacerated  the  skin.    There  was  great  more  apparent.  Having  placed  another 

adhesion  hetween  the  dura  mater  and  slip  of  glass  upon  the  first,  inclosing  the 

the  skuU,  particularly  on  the  left  side,  flmd  hetween  them,  I  suhmitted  it  to  an 

where  the  memhrane  was  also  much  examination  hy  the  microscope.  I  found 

thickened  and  inflamed.    On  attempt-  the    colourless  corpuscules  somewhat 

ing  to  separate  the  dura  mater  from  tne  larger  than  the  red  corpuscules  with 

arachnoid,  the  two  were  found  strongly  wmch  they  were  compared,  measuring 

adherent,  and  this  last  memhrane  was  from  nW^o^^ofaninch  in  diameter, 

studded  with  minute  specks  of  appa-  I  ohserved  at  the  same  time  that  the 

rently  albuminous  matter.    Under  the  fluid,  t.  e,  the  liquor  sanguinis,  con- 

squamous  portion  of  the  left  temporal  tained  a  great  number  of  extremely 

bone,  the  surface  of  the  brain,  to  the  niinute  molecules  or  granules,  varying 

extent  of  a  square  inch,  was  covered  in  size  (Fig.  I,  a)^  the  largest  of  them 

with  pus,  but  the  suppuration  did  not  being  at  least  eight  or  ten  times  lesa 

extend  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  than  the  colourless  corpuscules,  and 

Upon  cutting  into  the  substance  of  the  they  were  in  much  greater  abundance, 

left  hemisphere,  the  colour  was  paler  Whilst    examining    these    minute 

than    usual,    and   much   softer   than  bodies,  I  observed  the  coagulation  of 

natural :    the  ventricles  were  full  of  the  fibrine  commence.     Exceedingly 

fluid,  but  exhibited  no  abiformal  ap-  delicate  and  perfectly  cylindrical  ma- 

pearance.    Upon  removing  the  brain  ments  or  fibres  crossed  tne  field  of  the 

from  the  skull,  the  whole  of  the  base  microscope ;  they  gradually  increased 

of  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  in  number,  intersecting  one  another  in 

left  hemisphere,  and  the  middle  lobe  of  various  ways,  and  at  length  fcnrmed  a 

the  right,  were  in  a  state  of  ramoU  complete  net-work,  in  the  meshes  and* 

lissement.    The  supra-orbital  plates  of  angles    of  which  the  molecules  and 

the  frontal  bone,  and  the  greater  wing  colourless  corpuscules  were  collected 

of  the  sphenoid  bone,  were  also  found  and  drawn  together.    Many  mdecules 

to    have    the    same    roughness,    and  were    situated,    at    distant    intervals, 

studded  with  sharp  points  in  the  same  along  the  course  of  the  filaments,  and 

manner  as  the  calvarium.  the  mameter  of  the  filament  being  less 

• than  that  of  the  molecules,  they  formed 

Ojj  THE  nodules  upon  it  (Pig.  1,  b). 

In  several  places  where  the  fibrine, 

COLOURLESS  CORPUSCULES,  from  the  unevenness  of  the  surfaces  of 

AND  ON  THs  thc  glass,  was  abundant,  the  filaments 

MOLECULES  AND  CYTOBLASTS  ^f^^  ^  interlaced  with  each  other,  and 

IN  THE  BLOOD  ^^^  ^®  molecules  and  colourless  cor- 

^   _.            .  puscules,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 

By  William  Addison,  F.L.S.  to  discriminate  them  from  each  other 

[Continued  from  Vol.  1, 1S40-4],  pp.  477  and  6S9.]  (Pi^,  1,0-     In  other  places,  where  the 

n        TT     \ir    ^ir""^  fibnne  was  less  copious,  the  cylindrical 

t.ASE  A.--M.  M.  R.,  a  stout  young  character  and  delicacy  of  the  fibRS 

woman  of  dark  complexion,  aged  20,  forming  the  net-work  was  exceedinriy 

IS  hoarse,  with  shght  cough  and  pain  conspicuous. 

m  the  side.    Several  of  her  relations  This  young  woman    had   a   slijrht 

have  died  consumptive— V.  S.  ad  Jvj.  muco-purulent  expectoration,  in  wMch 

In  five  minutes  after  the  bleeding  I  found  pus  corpuscules  of  all  sizea— 

there weretwo or  three  purplish  patches  molecules  or  granules,  and  epithelium 

on  the  surface  of  the  blood.    I  removed  cells. 

a  thm  film  of  coagulated  fibrine  fiwm  A  great  number  of  the  molecules  or 

one  ofthemwith  the  point  of  a  needle:  granules  were  floating  independently 

below  It  the  bquor  sanguinis  was  stiU  fn  the  mucus,  and  exictiy  iSembleS 

S.W^'«n?lf  Ji"^    -'^^'^  ^''''^^   ^*^"  *^«*«  ^"^  i^  ^^^  Wood.  "^There  were 

flmd  with  the  point  of  a  finger,  I  trans-  others  in  the  interior  of  the  pus  corpus- 

ferred  a  large  and  colourless  drop  to  a  cules,    situated   either   towaids   thdr 

slip  of  glass.    Great  numbers  of  pale  centre,  or  attached  to  their  circnm- 

globules,  or  colourless  corpuscules,  were  ference,  both  inside  and  out 

floating  m  it,  visible  to  the  unassisted  In  the  epitheUum  cells  there  were 

SH^ir'T^ii  *  p^4^n?Jon  1«M  the  alsoagreatmanymoleculcsorgranulea, 

absence  of  all  colour  in  them  was  still  some  situated  towards  the  maigina^ 
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the  cell,  others  sarrounding  the  large  mentfi,  inclosing  and  drawing  together 

nucleus  in  the  centre  (Fig  2,  a,  b),  the  molecules  and  colourless  corpus- 

Case  XL — J.  J.,  a  stout  muscular  cules,  gave  rise  to  the  same  confused 

man,  aged  40,  ill  four  days  with  acute  appearance  as  is  seen  in  any  thin  pellicle 

rheumatism ;  wrists  and  ankles  swollen,  of  fibrine ;  such,  for  instance,  as  first 

and  very  painful ;  countenance  sallow,  forms  on  the  surface  of  buffed  blood 

V.S.  ad  5xxiv.  (Fig.  3). 

Blood  drawn  into  four  cups..   Before  Four  days  after,  the  man  was  much 

the  end  of  the  bleeding,  that  drawn  in  better ;  free  from  pain ;  pulse  soft,  84. 

the  first  cup  exhibited  a  thick  layer  of  I  should  not  have  bled  him  again,  but 

liquor  sanguinis  of  a  yellow  colour;  bein^  a  strong  subject,  and  wishing  to 

and  at  the  termination  of  the  operation  continue  my  investigation,   I  took  a 

the  blood,  in  all  the  others,  had  the  .  tea-cupful  more;  and  immediately  be- 

same  appearance.  fore  the  subsidence  of  the  red  corpus- 

The  liquor  sanguinis,  at  first  a  clear  cules,  and  previous  to  the  formation  of 
yellow  viscid  fluid,  soon  became  turbid  the  fibrinous  pellicle,  I  removed  a  small 
and  mottled ;  in  a  few  minutes  fiocculi  drop,  and  examined  it  by  the  micro- 
were  fioatmg  in  it,  rendering  the  fiuid  scope.  I  found  numerous  red  corpus- 
opaque,  culcs,  a  great  many  colourless  corpus- 
After  removing  a  thin  pellicle  of  cules,  and  at  least  twenty  times  as  many 
fibrine  from  the  surface,  with  a  needle,  molecules  or  granules. 
I  gently  touched,  with  the  point  of  a  J  immediately  added  to  them  a  little 
finger,  the  fluid  beneath,  and  placed  a  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  instantly  de- 
colourless  drop  between  two  slips  of  stroyed  the  colour  of  the  red  corpus- 
glass.  On  submitting  it  to  the  micro-  cules,  and  rendered  them  almost  in- 
scope,  I  found  a  great  number  of  visible ;  whereas  the  colourless  corpus- 
colourless  corpuscules,  some  of  them  cules  stood  out  in  still  more  prominent 
containing  in  their  interior  several  ex-  relief,  and  the  molecules  or  granules  in 
ceedingly  minute  molecules  or  granules  their  interior  were  rendered  exceedingly 
(dark  specks) ;  others  with  one,  two,  conspicuous.  In  some  there  was  one, 
or  three,  larger  molecules  or  granules  in  others  two,  three,  or  four,  bright 
(bright).  granules,  precisely    similar    to   those 

Tnere  were  also  floating  in  the  fluid  floating  loosely  in  the  fluid  (Fig.  4,  c). 

great  numbers  of  loose  or  independent  The  acid,  after  a  few  seconds,  evi- 

molecule8,  varying  in  size,  the  largest  dently  had  the  effect  of  liberating  the 

being  at  least  eight  or  ten  times  smaller  molecules  or  granules  from  the  interior 

than  any  of  the  colourless  corpuscules.  of  the  corpuscules,  but  it  had  no  influ- 

These  minute  molecules  or  granules  ence  upon  the  molecules  themselves, 

had  the  appearance  of  dark  specks,  or  otherwise  than  rendering  their  presence 

bright  ones  with  a  dark  circle,  according  in  the  interior  of  the  colourless  corpus- 

to  their  approximation  to  the  focus  of  cules  more  evident, 

the  microscope.  Thegeneral  character  of  these  colour- 

The  coagulation  of  the  fibrine  had  less  blood  corpuscules,  the  existence  of 

not  at  this  time  commenced  in  the  drop  well-marked  molecules  or  granules  in 

of  liquor  sanguinis  under  examination ;  their  interior,  and  their  behaviour  on 

very  soon,  however,  the  fibrinous  fila-  the  application  of  dilute  acetic  acid, 

ments  made  their  appearance,  which,  identify  them  with  the  pus-globules  of 

gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  crossed  Gulliver, 

and  intersected  each  other  at  various  But,  as  the  term  pus  denotes  an  ab- 

points;  the  molecules  at  the  same  time  normal  and  ^x/ravascular  product,  it 

congregated  together  in  various  irre-  seems  inappropriate  to  apply  the  term 

gular  groups.    The  fllaments  were  not  pus  corpuscule  to  an  twfravascular  cor- 

composed  of  strings  of  molecules ;  they  puscule  circulating  in  the  blood,  and 

were  uniformly  cylindrical,  and  formed  the  existence  of  wnicb,  within  certain 

a  complete  net-work  during  the  ex-  limits,  is  perfectly  normal,     I  have, 

amination.  therefore,  retained  the  term  colourless 

As  before,  in  those  places  where  the  corpuscule. 
fluid,  from  tlie  unevenncss  of  the  sur-  Independently,  however,  of  this  con- 
faces  of  the  two  slips  of   glass,  was  sideration,  the  colourless  corpuscule  of 
abundant,  the  number    and  intricate  the  blood  has  the  structure,  and  agrees 
interlacements    of   the  fibrinous  fila-  in  every  particular  with   Schleiden's 

750.— XXX.  L 
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•*  cytoblast,"    or  the    "  nucleus"    of  attached  to   its   wall   at   one  tide/' 

Valentin  and  Brown.  (p.  398). 

There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  "  Cytoblast"    and   "  nucleus"    arc 

arriving  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  synonymous  terms ;  and  yet  the  smaller 

various    terms,    molecules,    granules,  granules  within  the  cytoblast  are  called 

nuclei,  and  nucleoli,  with  reference  to  nuclei ;  while  the  granules  within  the 

the  cytoblast  and  the  cell.  "  nucleus"  are  termed  nuckoli. 

I  have  referred  to  all  the  authorities  I  agree  with  Dr.  Carpenter,  tbi^  it 

at  hand  for  assistance,  without  finding  is  preferable  to  adhere  to  the  original 

a  satisfactory  description.  term  "  nucleus,"  as  the  use  of  the  name 

"  The  abundant  gum  of  nascent  parts  «*  cytoblast"  involves  a  theory,  with  re- 

of  plants— such  as  the  youngest  albu-  spect  to  its  function  or  office*,  which 

men  of  a  seed — when  examined  by  the  is  by  no  means  settled.    The  following, 

microscope,  is  seen  to  be  turbid  from  then,  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the 

the    presence  of    minute    molecules,  phenomena  which  attend  the  formation 

Soon  larger  granules  are  also  observed  of  the  primary  cell, 

in  it.      Around  these  granules  (how  In  the  nutritive  fluids  of  vegetables 

many,  is  not  stated),   by   a  kind  of  and    animals,    minute    molecules    or 

coagulation,  larger  bodies  are  formed —  granules  are  the  first  visible  particles, 

the  cytoblasts — in  which  the  above-  Around  two,  three,  four,  or  more  of 

mentioned    granules    are   visible,    as  these    granules,    the   or^nic   matter 

nuclei*."  Two,  ^ree,  or  more  granules,  coagulates    and   forms   the    nucleus, 

thus  form  the  nuclei  of  the  cytoblast.  Upon    or   around  the    nucleus   more 

Bcft  this  account  does  not  ame  with  or^Bfanic  matter  aggregates,  forming  the 

the  following  taken  from   the   same  pnmary  cell ;  and,  as  the  cell  enlairaK, 

^^rif : —  the  nucleus  is  seen  either  attached  to 

**  In   a  pre-existing   homogeneous  the  well  of  its  cell  or  in  its  interior, 

substance,  which  contains  the  nutritive  witlf  the  granules  or  nucleoli  within  it. 

matter  for  the  future  tissue,  granules  Cases  XII.  XIII.  and  XIV.— M.  C, 

appear :  some  of  these  acquire  a  larger  a  woman  aged  thirty,  poorly  with  a 

sue  than  the  rest,  and  assume  the  form  slight  cold,  going  about,  and  in  every 

of  nuclei,  containing  one  or  two,  and  other   respect    quite    well.      Having 

sometimes  three  or  four,  smaller  opaque  pricked  the  back  of  the  hand  with  the 

particles,  which  Valentin  has  named  point  of  a  needle,  I  received  a  small 

nucleolit."  arop  of  blood  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and 

Here  the  granules  are  described  as  diluted  it  with  a  little  weak  acetic  acid, 

assuming  the  form  of  nuclei,  and  as  I  found  in  it  several  colouriess  corpus- 

\Mlarging    and    containing    nucleoh.  cuies,  wilii  very  distinct  granules  in 

Again,    "  when     the     cytoblast    has  their  interior. 

attained  its  full  size,  a  small  vesicle  J.  A.,  a  man,  aged  forty,  quite  well, 

appears  on  it.    This  enlarges  and  be-  I  proceeded  as  in  the  laist  case,  with 

comes  the  cell,  in  which  the  cytoblast  precisely  the  same  result, 

is    for   a  period    still    visible,   either  C.  B.,  a  young  woman,  u{^  nineteen, 

attached  to  its  walls,  or  free  in  its  taken  ill  a  month  a^,  with  cold  and 

cavity."  (p.  47.)  sore  throat ;  for  which  she  lived  low, 

"  The  primary  cell,  bothin  vegetables  and  took  physic.      She  then  had   a 

and  in  animals    .  .  .    contains  within  breaking-out  about  the  mouth,  with 

it  another  bodj — its  nucleus  ...   the  headache.    She  now  applies  for  adviee 

nucleus  containing  one,  two,  three,  or  for  inflammation  about  the  finger.    The 

four  nucleoli    .  .  .    The  nucleoli  are  hand  is  much  swollen,  and  very  red.    I 

fif«tformed,and  organic  matter  becomes  cannot    discover    any   fluctuation    or 

aggregated  around  them  to  constitute  gathering.     The  pufse  is  quick  and 

the    nuclei.       The    nucleus    having  thrilling.     Pricked  the  skin  over  the 

attained  a  eeirtain  size,  the  odl  begins  knuckle,  where  it  was  extremely  tense 

to  be  developed,  and  when  first  recog-  and  red,  and  placed  a  drop  oi  Uood 

msable,  is  so  smalil  that  the  nucleus  diluted  with  the  weak  acid  under  the 

occupies  nearly  its  entire  •cavity.     As  microscope.    There  were  hundreds  of 

the  eeil  enlarges,  the  nvcleus  remains  large  colourless  corpuscules,  with  well- 

, marked  granules  in  their  interior. 

*  MtUkr**  Fliysiolofy,  p.  47.  *  Principles  of  General  and  CompftmtiTe  Fky- 

t  Op.  citat.  p.  89S.  siolojy,  p.  813. 
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149    ON  THE  COLOURLESS  CORPUSCULES,  &c.  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

HaVing  received  another  drop  of  noticed  in  human  blood ;  and  their  ex- 
blood  on  the  slip  of  glass,  I  diluted  it  istence  in  this  fluid  has  an  important 
with  a  little  saliva,  which  does  not  so  bearing  upon  the  prevailing  doctrines, 
soon  destroy  the  colour  of  the  red  as  to  the  origin  of  all  organized  struc- 
corpuscule.  I  then  compared  the  two  tnres  from  cells,  these  cells  originating 
corpuscles,  and  I  found  the  colourless  from  nuclei,*  or,  as  they  are  generally 
corpuscule  at  least  three,  some  were  designated,  after  Schleiden,  cytoblasts. 
four,  times  the  size  of  the  red  corpus-  [In  the  18th  No.  of  the  British  and 
cule.  They  appeared  rough,  or  ^ranu-  Foreign  Rev.  there  isa  figure  (1  ,plate2), 
lated,  but  did  not  display  the  distinct  after  Schleiden,  representing  tne  firsi 
granules  until  after  the  addition  of  stage  of  the  formation  of  cytoblasts  in 
the  acid.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  organizable  mucus.  This  figure  affords 
blood  circulating  in  the  web  of  a  frog's  a  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  pre- 
foot,  there  are  round  colourless  corpus-  sen  ted  by  the  liquor  sanguinis  of  the 
cules,  termed  lymph  globules,  which  blood  when  examined  by  the  micros- 
have  molecules  or  granules  in  their  cope  before  the  coagulation  of  the 
interior  fibrine,  in  the  way  I  have  pointed  out]. 

These  lymph  globules  are  strictly  Dr.  M.  Barry,  in  a  paper  lately  pre- 

analogous  to  flie  colourless  corpuscules  sented  to  the  Royal  Society  on  Fibre, 

in  human  blood,  not    only  m    their  states,  "  that  the  nucleus  of  the  blood 

general  character,  colour,  and  structure,  corpuscule,  in  some  instances,  resem- 

as  developed  by  the  microscope,  but  by  bles  a  ball  of  twine,  being  actually  com- 

their  accumulating  to  an  extraordinary  posed,   at  its  outer  part,  of  a  coiled 

amount  in  all  the  vessels  in  which  in-  filament ;"   and  he  "  has  seen  the  fila- 

flammatory  action  has  been  excited.  ment    unwinding    itself*.*'      If    this 

I  have  made  a  great  many  experi-  account  should  be  verified  by  further 

ments  upon  this  subject,  applying  a  observations,  the  varying  dimensions 

variety  ofstimuli  to  the  web.    Different  of    tlffe    blood   corpuscules    (red  and 

stimuli  produce  different  effects  upon  colourless?)    must   depend    upon    the 

the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  upon  the  length  of  the  filament  entwined  around 

calibre  of  the  vessels ;  even  the  saine  the  nucleus  or  central  molecules, 

stimulus  produces  different  effects  in  The  exceedingly  delicate  fibrinons 

different  individuals.       Some   stimuli  fibres  which   I   nave  described,  were 

empty  the  vessels  of  red  corpuscules ;  perfectly  independent  cither  of  the  red 

others  produce  congestion,  and  make  or  colourless    corpuscules,  or  of   the 

them  redder.    A  weak  stimulus  causes  molecules.    They  did  not  proceed  from 

pulsations    and     oscillations    in    the  the  unwinding  or  uncoiling   of  any 

capillaries,  or  retrograde  motions  ;  but  filament  connected  with  the  structure 

amidst  all  the  varieties  of  motion  I  have  of  either  of  them, 
seen,  there  is  one  constant  and  uniform 

effect  which  1  have  never  failed  to  ob-  Description  qftke  CuU, 

serve,    and  this  is  «m  immenne  avenmu-  ^'o-  *~*^[^  ^  ■  ^"*P  °'  liquor  aan^nia, 

lation  of  the  lymph  globules  in  all  the  ^^  Mor^lMSf'granules. 

vessels   upon   and   around   the  spot   to  b,  Fibrinous  fibres  or  filain»nti,  with  molecules* 

which   the  stimulus  h  d  been  applied.  a'?!?'!"^"^'?!**-/^     t.wiak- 

-w                  *i.j*i       r.i.          ^'  c,  A  thicker  portion  of  coagulated  fibnne. 
[I  reserve  the  details  of  these  experi- 

ments  for  a  future  communication.^  ^'\l^,ti^'':^''^^J'r^Si^^^ 

Minute    molecules   or   granules   are  granaies  distributed  around  them, 

abundant  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  *»  Pus  corpuaculea  and  molecule*  enveloped  in 

structures.    They  have  been  repeatedly  S?ion  if  cZ  x"  '°°^**-P^*''*'  «P«^ 

observed,   and    figured    by   numerous  f,o.  8.-Colourlcs8  blood  corpuicniea,  mole- 

writers,  in  the  epithelium  of  mucous  cules,  or  ?ranules,and  fibres  of  fibiinelinnn 

membranes,  in  the  ciliated  cyhndrical  ^*»«  ^^l^*^"^  Mnguinis  of  Case  II. 

epithelium  of  the  bronchi,  in  chyle,  in  F-^*-~*'»  "^^  "^  corpuscule  of  the  blood. 

pu8.  and  in  the  ova  of  animafs  and  »•  ?SlSKS?».5S^%fter  the  i4dltfa» 

vegetables.    The  bodies  of  many  am-  of  dilute  acetic  add. 

malcules  are  entirely  filled  with  them,  **» !?«  m«!«JJ»«»  or  granules, 

and  when  isolated  they  frequently  ex-  ''  '*^"*  *'"**"°''' 


hibit  very  active  motions.  *  ?^®^J«*  ^  *^*  ^"f*^  Society,  Dec;  lati, 

I    am    not,    however,    aware    that    »"<*''">  ^^^ 
similar  molecules  have  ever  before  been 
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ON  genial  air  (in  the  one  case  6upi)residng 

ARTIFICIAL  CLIMATES,  their   sensibility   to    the  atmospheric 

cause  of  irritation,  in  the  other  re- 
moving the  cause  itself),  we  may  pro- 
duce an  abatement  of  the  chest  symp- 

,    ^.                .    .                         _    ,  toms  without  the  employment  of  reme- 

I.  The   atmotphene    treatment    qf  the  ^j^g  ^^  ^^g  gastric  disorder ;  but  we 

'""K**  «Tr      ^        r         ..     ^       ^     ^  VI  shall.of  course,  do  little  towards  afford- 

II.  The  attno^henc   treatment  of  the  .^^   'permanent    relief,   unless    proper 
lunffe  ana  ettn.  medical  treatment  be  directed  against 

Bt  Julius  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  &c.  the  malady  which  produces  the   pul- 

[Continued  from  p.  48.]  monary  irritability ;  and  in, other  cases, 

where  the  primary  disease  is  seated  in 

y.  ,  .  the  chest  itself,  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
On  the  atmospheric  treatment  of  chrome  doubted  that  the^nain  treatment  should 
ojffeciwm  of  the  lunys.  be  directed  against  (he  intrinsic  causes 
With  a  view  to  establish  the  great  of  the  local  affection.  The  foremost 
importance,  in  chronic  affections  of  the  importance  of  this  systematic  treat- 
lungs,  of  an  atmospheric  treatment  ment  is  readily,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
directed  to  the  or^an  itself,  it  will  have  course,  admitted ;  but  leaving  out  of 
sufficed  to  examine  those  symptoms  the  question  nostrums  and  hidden  spe- 
which  are,  more  than  others,  dependent  cifics,  swallowed  by  so  many  persons 
upon  atmospheric  influence,  while  they  to  their  ultimate  injury,  it  is  the  tei»- 
are  the  roost  distressing  to  the  sufferer,  porary  allaying  of  local  symptoms,  even 
At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted  by  well-devised  medicines,  prior  to  the 
that  all  other  symptoms  must  be  ag^a-  endeavour  to  soothe  the  lungs  by  ad- 
vated  by  a  cause  capable  of  producing,  ministering  to  them  a  perfectly  genial 
or  of  materially  increasing,  those  of  air,  against  which  my  argument  is 
chief  distress.  Furthermore,  it  has  throughout  directed.  The  ground 
appeared  proper  not  only  to  solicit  a  taken  is  good,  whatever  are  the  medi- 
minute  attention  to  the  whole  extent  cincs  employed;  but  its  stability  be- 
to  which  the  air  may  be  affecting  anv  comes  obvious  to  any  person  when  they 
symptoms,  but  to  maintain  that  such  are  opiates,  or  other  drugs  of  a  narcotic 
attention  should  be  afibrded  before  class.  A  patient  himself  cannot  fail 
medicinal  remedies  are  employed  for  to  discern  aright  the  choice  to  be  taken 
allaying  local  irritation,  so  far  as  it  can  between  the  two  courses ;  if  in  the  one 
be  shown  to  depend  on  the  air  inhaled,  the  lungs  can  be  soothed  by  removing 
While  this  position  may  be  rested  im-  altogether  the  extriutic  cause  irritating 
moveably  upon  the  soundest  principles  them,  through  the  administration  to 
in  medicine,  the  argument  against  the  the  organ  itself  of  a  perfectly  genial 
employment  of  soothing  medicines  air,  while,  in  the  other  case,  the  lungs 
prior  to  trying  the  most  soothin?  at-  are  acted  upon,  not  directly,  but  by 
mosphere,  does  not,  of  course,  indude  medicines  administered  to  the  stomach ; 
those  remedies  which  form  the  sys-  and  these  having  no  power  over  the 
iematic  treatment  of  the  disorder  itself,  atmospheric  irritant,  but  merely  sup- 
It  will  often  happen  that  a  certain  pressing,  or  deadening  for  a  time  the 
state  of  the  air,  however  trying,  will  sensibilitjr  of  the  lungs  to  its  influence, 
give  rise  to  no  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  As  this  circuitous  action  on  the 
unless  some  morbid  excitability  exists  lungs,  through  liie  medium  of  the 
in  the  chest ;  and  again,  we  may  fre-  stomach  and  brain,  cannot  be  effected 
qnently  find  causes  conducive  to  such  without  Kome  trial  to  the  nervous  sys- 
excitability  to  produce  no  symptoms  of  tern,  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  this  sys- 
distress  if  the  atmosphere  is  of  a  sooth-  tcm,  when  thus  fre(}uently  acted  upon, 
ing  character,  or  even  modenitely  tem-  to  grow  IcbS  improbsed  by  the  agent, 
pcrate.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  asthmatic  while  the  irritable  part  tends  towards  a 
persons,  and  others,  and  of  children  greater  dependence  on  it,  we  commonly 
with  w^orms,  both  atmospheric  and  gas-  tind  a  growing  need  of  anodynes  in 
trie  irritation  have  often  to  act  together  chronic  c:u;c8.  Whereas,  if  the  sooth- 
in  order  to  produce  dyspnoea.  In  such  ing  can  be  effected  by  a  modified  at- 
caMs,  by  administering  to  the  stomach  mosphere,  the  subsidence  of  the  morbid 
anodyne   medicine,  or    to    the-  lungs  irritability  is  of  a  natural  kind ;  con^ 
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seqaently    iU    tendency    to    renewal  is  accompanied  with  debility  of  the 

continually  diminishes.     Upon  every  stomach  or  liver,  or  an  Msy  depression 

ground,  then,  the  latter  must  be  con-  of  the  spirits.    In  cases  of  chronic 

sidered  the  preferable  course.  That  the  bronchitis,  and  of  larjmntis,  irhen  onc^ 

Theory  of  Medicine  upholds  this  view  the  weather  has  gained,  as  it  were,  the 

cannot,  I  think,  be  questioned,  neither  upper  hand  of  the  system,  it  is  surprls* 

oan   its  imoortance,  where  so  much  ing  to  observe  to  what  an  extent  it  often 

suffering  ana  disease  are  concerned.  causes  close  confinement  to  become  the 

We  are  thence  led  to  inquire  whether  sole  instrument  preventing  recovery, 

we  have    at   command   any  efiicient  In  a  delicate  state  of  the  chest,  arising 

means  for  producing  the  desired  modi-  from  derangements  of  health  quite  of  a 

lications  of  the  air  respired   by   the  temporarv  Kind,  and  which  would  imsfl 

lungs,  without  involving  the  skin  in  away  witn  these  its  causes,  a  searcbinff 

the  same  atmosphere ;  and  whether  the  atmosphere  may  be  found,  in  no  smaU 

employment  of  such  means  have  led  to  number  of  cases,  to  be  the  sole  cause 

any  practical,  at  all  corresponding  with  perpetuating  the  delicacy,  b^  not  al- 

the  promised,  results.    On  pursuing  the  lowing  the  system  time  to  gain  vigomr, 

inquiry,  it  will  api)ear  that  measures  of  and  its  various  functions  to  acquire 

two  diJSferent  kinds  seem  to  be  indicated  that  healthful  play  without  which  Um 

fbr  inviJids  under   different   circum-  local  irritability  cannot  subside.  Hence 

stances.  we  often  meet  with  persons  who  have 

been  confined,  throughout  every  wiuter. 

Prior  to  this  inauiry,  it  will  be  right  for  six,  eight,  or  even  twelve  years,  and 

to  consider  the  indirect  part  which  the  who,  could  they  have  been  enabled  to 

atmosphere  plays  in  causing  or  aggra*  weather  the  climate  for  two  or  three 

vating  affections  of  the  chest.    It  will  successive  years,  nfight  have  become 

suffice  to  refer  to  its  action  generallv ;  nearlv,  if  not  quite,  as  superior  to  aU 

so  as  not  to  occupy  the  medical  reaaier  mospneric  influences  as  the  geniality 

with  a  detail  of  particulars  with  which  of  persons  in  health ;  a  fiict  which  has 

all  are  familiar.  of  late  been  established  b]^  the  evidence 

We  find  ungenial  conditions  of  the  of  numerous  cases.    And  in  pulmonary 

atmosphere  to  produce  their  indirect  consumption  how  often  does  the  con* 

efllects  upon  the  chest,  when  in  a  deli-  stitution  rapidly  break  down  from  the 

cate  or  diseased  state,  chiefly  in  three  time  that  the  invalid  is  entirely  confined 

ways^  first,  by  depriving  an  invalid  of  at  home ! 

fresh  air,  exercise,  and  the  healthful  Secondly:  The  indirect  action  of  the 

play  of  the  spirits,  through  confine-  atmosphere  upon  the  lungps,  by  chilling 

ment  within  doors,  if  not  to  one  or  two  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  a  cause  of 

apartments.    Secondly,  by  chilling  the  disease  so  powerful  and  frequent  a«  to 

surface  of  the  body,  and  thus  distressing  be  overlooxed  by  none,  and  to  have 

the  lungs,  in  part  through  their  sympathy  met  with  much  attention  on  the  part 

with  the  skin,  and  [mrtlv  by  disturbing  of  the  profession.     The  reason  why 

the  balance  of  the  circulation,  and  also  pulmonary  invalids  su&r  much  frona 

by  robbing  the  body  of  warmth  needed  chilliness  on  the  skin  is  sufficiently  ob- 

b^  the  lungs.    Tbirdlv,  an  ungenial  vious  to  the  pathologist.    If  requiring 

air   acts   less  perceptibly,  and   more  discussion  it  should  take  its  place  under 

gradually,  yet  to  a  serious  extent,  by  the  second  division  of  mv  subject — the 

compelling  many  to  load  themselves  atmospheric  treatment  of  the  lungs  and 

with  clothinff,  especially  in  bed  and  ehin.    At  the  same  time  a  few  remarks 

when  out  of  doors,  and   often  with  upon  it  are  called  for  here,  from  its 

clothins  which  scarcely  allows  the  air  connection  with  measures  for  affiirding 

to  circiuate  at  all  over  the  surface  of  the  ease  to  the  lungs.    Cold  on  ^e  sur&oe 

bo^.  causes  distress  in  the  lungs,  not  only. 

With  respect  to  the  first ;  confine-  in  the  first  instance,  by  sympathy  of 

ment   within   doors    is    so   injurious  feeling  and  action  between  tKe  skin 

that  physicians  have  long   found   it  of  the  surface  and  of  the  lungs— and 

necessary,  in  many  cases,  to  require  next,  bv  tending  to  overload  the  Innga 

patients  to  go  ont  at  all  hazards,  ex-  with  blood  driven  from  the  surface,  but 

poanre  to  an  unsenial  atmosphere  being  it  also  acts  to  an  important  extent  by 

the  smaller  evil  of  the  two;  especially  withdrawing  more  animal  heat  from 

where  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  disease  the  body  than  can  be  spared  wiUtout 
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sufiering  in  the  lungs,  which  require  conductors  of  heat,  and  as  evaporation, 
80  laree  a  stock  at  their  own  surface  to  the  great  cooling  process  at  the  skin, 
meet  Uie  demand  upon  them  of  the  re-  was  entirely  put  a  stop  to,  the  loss  of 
spired  air.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  heat  must  have  taken  place  chiefly 
tnat  while  the  production  of  animal  from  the  pulmonary  surface  in  respi- 
heat,  depending  as  it  does  upon  vital  ration  :  and  it  i>roves  how  great  that 
causes,  is  often  greatly  diminished  in  a  loss  must  be  which  can  occasion  such 
delicate,  and  especially  in  a  diseased,  a  fall  of  temperature,  when  any  func- 
state  of  the  lungs,  the  demand  of  the  tions  for  the  production  of  animal  heat 
respired  air  upon  the  membrane  for  are  disturbed.  We  may  also  gather 
warmth  remains  the  same,  since  it,  in  from  it  evidence  that  a  large  portion,  at 
conformity  with  physical  laws,  is  un-  least,  of  the  heat  is  evolved  while  the 
varying.  It  becomes  obvious,  then,  blood  is  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
that  if  an  equal  quantity  of  warmth  skin,  and  by  a  process  nearly  connected 
continues  to  be  drawn  from  the  surface  with  its  functions.  Hence  a  suppres- 
of  the  body,  not  only  will  it  be  chilled,  sian  of  these  causes  a  great  falling  off 
but  the  similar  demand  upon  the  lungs  in  the  supply  of  heat, 
must  chill  the  membrane  lining  the  This  extreme  case  noay,  I  think, 
air  passages.  Now  we  have  every  re.i-  serve  to  explain  man^  others  where  the 
son  to  conclude  that  this  cannot  take  same  cause  is  acting  m  a  minor  decree, 
place  to  any  extent  without  causing  Some  persons,  to  an  extent  that  is  al- 
sy mptoms  ox  uneasiness  ^aod  afterwards  most  paradoxical,  appear  to  grow  colder 
of  disease.  the  more  they  wrap  up,  and  especially 
Thirdly :  We  have  to  notice  the  in-  in  the  feet.  The  distance  from  the 
jurious  effect  of  the  necessary  remedy  centre  of  circulation  may  account  for 
for  the  former— namely,  a  large  quan-  some  portion  of  this ;  but  where  it  is  not 
tity  of  clothing  on  the  surface.  This  relieved,  but  rather  increased  by  thick 
also  belongs  to  the  other  division  of  my  coverings,  some  additional  reason  has 
subject ;  but  it  may  be  allowable  to  re-  to  be  found  for  this  coldness  of  the  ex- 
mind  the  reader  of  the  conclusions  to  tremities.  As  the  outer  covering  of  the 
be  drawn  from  the  numerous  inquiries  feet  is  commonly  of  tanned  leather, 
into  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  lungs  through  which  air  can  with  difficulty 
and  skin,  wnich  sliow  the  necessity  enter  to  the  skin,  and  vapour  and 
for  healthful  action  in  the  former,  of  a  gases  make  their  escape  from  it,  have 
proper  performance  of  the  functions  of  we  not  a  state  produced  verging  towards 
the  latter.  There  is  reason  for  thinking  that  under  the  impermeable  covering 
that  the  clothing,  which  in  a  delicate  employed  in  Bequerel's  experiments — 
state  of  health  is  often  necessary,  does  namely,  an  increased  tendency  to  cold- 
itself  tend  to  suppress  the  action  of  the  ness  P  May  we  not  here  nnd  good 
skin,  and  the  production  of  animal  reason  for  tninking  .that  the  develop- 
warmth.  The  curious  experiments  of  ment  of  heat  in  the  part  is  checked  by 
Bequerel  prove  not  only  the  fatal  effects  checking  so  much  the  action  of  the  skin  P 
to  warm-blooded  animals  of  an  entire  Hence  cloth  boots  may  be  warming, 
suppression  of  the  cutaneous  functions,  not  only  from  their  better  confinement 
but  that  death  is  always  preceded  by  ofthe  heat,  but  by  their  porous  texture  al- 
a  rapid  and  extreme  fiill  oi  the  animal  lowing  of  a  more  healthy  play  of  the  skin 
temperature  from  the  full  blood- heat  of  than  tanned  leather  closely  fitted  to  the 
the  animal  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  member  can  permit.  I  have  known 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  reader  persons  who  wore  the  modem  water- 
may  remember  that,  in  conjunction  with  proof  boots,  with  the  view  of  keeping 
a  colleague,  he  coated  the  surface  of  the  feet  warm,  find  the  sensation  of 
rabbits,  after  removing  their  hair,  en-  oppression  not  compensated  fur  by  any 
tirely  over  with  an  impervious  plaster  additional  warmth.  But,  on  the  con- 
of  substances,  not  in  themselves  in-  trary,  the  feet  have  been  colder  than 
jurious,  but  merely  air-tight.  The  ever.  For  such  invalids  I  would  be 
animals  are  stated  to  have  died  in  a  disposed  to  recommend  the  employment 
few  hours,  having  in  each  case  fallen  of  tanned  leather  in  their  shoes,  to  be 
greatly  in  temperature.  As  the  air  was  confined  to  the  soles,  and  to  a  narrow 
about  CO'*,  and  the  thick  coating  com-  edge  rising  not  more  than  an  inch,  for 
posed  of  materials  which  are  not  ready  keeping  the  feet  dry ;  the  whole  of  the 
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front,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  foot,  in  the  processes  of  many  of  the  art9, 
being  covered  with  cloth,  instead  of  and  by  the  crowding  of  human  beings 
the  part  over  the  ankle  only,  as  is  in  confined  and  ill- ventilated  spaces, 
common  in  cloth  boots.  In  the  same  as  matter  belonging  to  a  future  head,  it 
way  we  may,  I  think,  find  the  whole  is  only  necessary  here  to  speak  of  the 
surface  oppressed,  and  yet  sometimes  impurities  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  re- 
rendered  more  chilly  by  the  bulky  spiring  the  ordinary  atmosphere  of 
clothing  an  invalid  is  compelled  to  cities.  Mr.  Thackran,  in  his  work  on 
wear,  and  with  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  Employments  of  the  Industrious 
the  lungs  as  its  result.  Compared  with  Classes,  to  be  admired  for  the  careful 
exposure  to  cold  it  may  be  the  lesser  of  observation,  judgment,and  benevolence, 
the  two  evils ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  pro-  which  it  exhibits,  appears  to  consider 
per  to  keep  before  our  view  the  fact  the  general  atmosphere  of  cities*  to 
that  it  is  trying  to  the  system.  conduce  only  to  bronchial  irritability. 

The  employmentof  the  modern  India-  and  not  to  other  pulmonary  diseases, 

rubber  air-tight  clothing,  in  the  manner  but  rather  to  lessen  the  advance  of 

in  whichitisoften used,  wouldbe  noticed  pulmonary  consumption.     In  whatever 

imder  a  future  head ;  but  I  may  h^e  degree  the  air  of  laree  cities  may  be 

remark,  that  all  such  covering,  beyond  warmer  than  that  of  the  country,  it 

a  mere  lappet,  or  very  short  cape  for  may  be  so  far  less  trying  to  lungs,  but 

keeping  ram  from  the  shoulders,  ap-  its  impurities  must,  I  conceive,  greatly 

pears  to  me  very  undesirable,  even  for  counterbalance  any  trifling  dimrence 

the  healthiest  persons.     I  entertain  this  of  this  kind.    To  such  an  extent  as  my 

opinion  not  only  upon  the  usnal  ground  own  opportunities  have  reached,  I  have 

of  objection,  and  that  a  weighty  one,  been  led  to  view  them  as  a  serious  evil ; 

the  suppression  of  the  perspiration,  but  and  I  believe  most  physicians  in  the 

because  there  seems  mucn  reason  for  metropolis  consider  tne  air  of  London 

thinking  that  it  tends  to  enfeeble  the  generally  prejudicial  in  all  stages  of 

production  of  animal  heat  over  the  pulmonary  disease, 

whole  surface;  and  therefore  the  im-  Some  time  ago  I  visited  the  work- 

portant  process  also  of  which  this  is  a  shops  of  cutlers  in  Sheffield,  w^ith  the 

part,  namely,  the  separation  of  waste  hope  of  devising  some  efficient  remedy 

matter  in  the  blood,  in  a  form  ready  for  for  the  welUknown  evil  to  which  the 

elimination  as  soon  as  the  blood  comes  grinders  are  subjected.      There    ap- 

round  to  the  lungs.     Amone  causes  peared  to  me  no  reason  for  doubting^ 

working  gradually,  one  could  hardly  that  the  object  might  be  attained,  by 

imagine  any  of  a  more  deleterious  cha-  improving  the  dust-sucking  apparatus 

racter.    That  air-tight  covering  acts  in  they  employ,  and  by  changing  the  po- 

this  manner,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  sition  maintained  by    the    body,    for 

there  is,  I  think, 'Strong  evidence  for  which  purpose  the  grindstones  would 

thinking.     In  proportion  as  they  hang  have  to  be  set  differently ;  but  the  in- 

loosely  on  the  body,  the  effect  is  no  difference,  not  only  of  the  employers  I 

doubt  moderated ;    but  it  is  still  per-  spoke  to,  but  even*  of  the  employed,  to 

nicious  of  its  kind.  the  evil,  caused  me  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit.    Some  of  the  men  seemed  to  pre- 

Having  afforded  such  attention  as  my  fer  the  present  advantage  of  the  partial 

space  permits  to  the  influence  of  the  monopoly  which  the  unhealthiness  of 

atmospnere,  in  causing  or  aggravating  the  occupation    tended   to  command ! 

pulmonic  symptoms  by  its  direct  ac-  My  inquiries    led  me   to  the  conclu- 

tion  on  the  lungs,  and  to  its  indirect  sion,  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 

action  on  them  in  various  ways,  a  few  effects  on  the  lungs  of  the  grinders  arose 

words  have  to  be  said  upon   tne  in-  from  the  habitually  compressed  state  of 

fluence  of  impurities  artificially  intro-  the  organ  caujied  by  the  position  of  the 

duced  into  the  air.     In  so  wide  a  ques-  body f*     At  the  same  time  the  cause 

tion,  with  tlie  particulars  of  which  1     

shall  presume  the  reader  to  be  acquaint-  *  ^     „     ,          .      ^  .-       „    ,.u 

ed,  I  shall  here  confine  myselfto  a  few  Lon^eX^JS'' ""^'"^  •^'^''"^  "**"*   •^ 

general  observation s.     Pjissing  over  the  t  'r»"B  appeared  from  the  feet  that  some  grrixMi- 

manifestly  deleterious  properlies  of  the  ■'??!*•  ^^^  provl<led  )(^ith  a  blowinjr  ftoparatus, 

^-  ^^.,„  :-L.        '.•       *u..l .       •    i     *i  which  dret\' away  the  steel  and  stone  dust,  vet 

gaseous  impurities  thrown  into  the  air  the  citects  to  the  workmen  were  only  remoTed'to 
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lisually  assigned,  namely,  the  dust,  was  HAEMORRHAGE  FROM   EXTRAC- 

in  most  cases  in  full  operation,  and  with  TION  OF  TEETH. 

consequences,  as  I  learned  from  man^  

workmen,  of  as  direful  a  kind  as  is  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

commonly  reported.    Theevil  has  been  ^^^ 

attributed  to  the  steel  dust  solely;  but,  j^  you/ number  of  April  l,a  case  of 

although  It  has  Its  share  doubtless  m  alarming  haemorrhage  consequent  upon 

the  work  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  ^^e  extraction  of  a^tooth,  is  reported 

the  dust  from  the  stones  themselves  is  f^om  a  communication  of  Mr.  Caven- 

the  chief  agent  since  it  is  much  greater  .  of  Eltham. 

m  quantity  and  coarser  than  the  steel  *'  ^  somewhat  analogous  case  occurred 

dust,  yet  quite  fine  enough  to  be  carried  ^^der  my  own  observation  about  three 

in  with  the  breath;  and  as  the  action  y^^  gjnce.    The  subject  of  it  was  a 

on  the  luncs  is  to  be  considered  of  a  ^^^^^  ^^^  healthy  young   man,  who 

mcchanicalliind,  the  siliceous  narticles  applied  to  me  for  the  removal  of  a 

from  the  stones  are  more  hkely  to  re-  ^j^lar  tooth  from  the  lower  jaw,  which 

tarn  Uieir  asperities  and  angles  undis-  ^^^s    effected    without    anv  difficulty, 

solved,  and  to  cause  more  inmry  than  xhe  following  day,  he  presented  him- 

eyen  the  iron  of  the  steel.    This  opi-  g^if^  guying  that  the  bleeding  had  con- 

iiion    seems    confirmed    by   a  fact  I  ^nued  the  whole  of  the  day  and  the 

learned,  that  fork-gnnders  are  m  an  succeeding  night;  and  from  his  appear- 

especial  deCTee  suflerers  by  their  occu-  ^nce   there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 

pation.     Now  the  irregular  surfaces,  ^^ving  lost  a  considerable  quantity  of 

and  pointed  extremities  of  a  fork,  will  ^i^^^     Various  styptics  were  applied, 

cause  a  stone  to  grind  away  with  much  ^nd  firm  pressure  was  maintained  by 

more  than  proportional  quickness  to  fiui^g  i^e  cavity  with  lint  soaked  in 

the  wear  of  the  broad  and  even  stones,  ^^^  f^^  sesquichlorid.,  and  placing  over 

subjected  to  the  equal  pressure  of  knife  this  a  piece  of  cork,  which  was  kept  in 

SS?"    J           •                         1           J  close  contact  with  the  upper  jaw  oy  a 

The    dust   of   cotton,    wool,     and  bandage  fastened  over  the   head  and 

flax,  18  well  known  to  render  certain  underneath  the  chin. 

branches    of   the  manufactures    con-  These  means,  however,  were  insuffi- 

nected  with  them  also  very  injurious  to  ^icnt  to  restrain  the  hemorrhage,  for 

the  lungs,  though  m  a  Ic^  degree.  ^^  the  third  morning  after  extraction. 

From  these  extreme  effects   of  me-  ^^  removing  the  lint  and  coagula  from 

chanicaJ  impurities  in  the  air,  we  miyht  j^e  socket,  arterial  blood-  issued  forth, 

be  satisfied  that  the  smatier  proportion  .  saltum,  into  the  mouth, 

of  particles  m  the  ordinary  atmosphere  £  ^ow  determined  upon  using  the 

of  cities  would  be  trying,  to  a  certain  actual  cautery ;  and  for  this  purpose  I 

extent,  to  so  delicate  a  membrane  as  procured  a  common    knitting-needle, 

that  hmng  the  air-pawa^es.    But  we  tent  at  its  extremity  for  the  length  of 

have  daily  evidence  of  the  fact,  espe-  ^n  inch  to  a  right  angle,  and  having 

cially  m  the  metropolis,  where  so  many  brought  it  to  a  red  heat,  I  applied  it  to 

acnmonious  parUcles  of  smoke  are  also  tj^g  fi^ottom  of  the  cavity. 

P^'^'**'  The    success  of   this  measure   was 

To  the  urgent  reasons  for  controling  immediate  and  complete,  and  but  Uttle 

by  art  the  quantity  of  air  respired  by  pul-  p^in  was  caused  by  ite  application, 

monary  invalids,  we  have  here  added  the  jt  fg  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this, 

expediency  of  endeavouring  to  separate  ^s  in  Mr.  Davenport's  case,  the  heemor- 

from  it  particles  of  s^lid  matter  by  ^^^age  ensued  upon  extraction  from  the 

mechanical  or  other  means.  lo^^er  jaw ;  attributable,  no  doubt,  to 

the  larger  size  of  the  arteries  in  the 

mrt.    In  wme  cmees  this  cjnW  be  accounted  fw  j     g,.  jg^^^  j^  the  upper  jaw. 

by  the  rude  construction  of  tbe  tppftratus,  ana  -,       ,,       ,,       *f       uij               -^i. 

the  careleMoeM  of  the  men  in  using  it.    But  in  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  With 

other  instanceB  1  waa  satisfied  that  the  removal  this   communication,  but  Mr.   Daven- 

ofthedust  was  complete,  and  atill  the  occupation  .    v,a, .,*««.  a^r>r'^€>L^A   «   /1»cika  ♦«  K« 

was  imurioos,  though  in  a  less  degree,  ev-en  to  P^rt  na\  ing  expressed  a  dcbire  to  be 

those  who  were  quite  sober  men.    That  this  re-  informed  by  your  readers  of  any  means 

mainin^  effect  was  caused  by  the  position,  the  f^^re  likely  to  be  successful  than  those 

workmen  themselves  were  of  opinion.  n              *   j  *     •           i            «    t  k««. 

^  usually  resorted  to  m  such  cases,  1  beg 

to  suggest  the  above-described  plan, 

which,  from  its  having  succeeded  so 
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well  in  my  own  ease,  I  can  recom-  PbarmacopGBia,  but  a  commentary,  and 

mend  as  worthy  of  adoption  when  more  a  moat  instructive  one,  on  the  Phaima- 

ordinary  means  have  been  found  un-  copoeias  of  the  three  capitals.     The 

availing. — I  am,  siri  plan,  too,  is  essentially  different  from 

Your  obedient  servant,  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Duncan.    .  The 

Hbnrt  Churchill,  M.R.C.S.  introductory  treatise  on  pharmacy  is 

Stockwell  Common,  April  8, 184S.  omitted;  andinsteadofbeingdividedinto 

difierent  parts,  as  has  hitherto  been  done 

ANAI-VSES  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS.  ;",.<>»?   yarious    Dispensatorks,  each 

individual  subject  has  been  discussed 

'<  L^Antear  w  toe  k  allODfer  ce  que  le  lecteor  le  under  a  single  head :  a  short  but  com- 

tue  k  ftbr^ger."->D'ALKMB»RT.  pi^jg    treatise  bein^  given   on   each 

_.     _,,        .     ^  MM  A    '     Mjr^jz         J  article  of  the  materia  medica.    Great 

ThttSlemeiOM  of  Matena  MeAea  <mrf  caie  has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon 

1Jer«m«rf»M.  By  Jonathan  Pbreiba.  ^  physiological  actions  and  tblm. 

M.DT.R.S  and  L.S.;  Licentiate  of  penticquaUties  of  the  drugs,  itisamoat 

the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  m  doable  addition  to  o3  works  upon 

London ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Col-  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  Pharmacy, 

lege  of  Surgeons ;   &c.  &c.     2  vols.  ^^^^^ 
2d  edition,  enlarged  and  improved. 

London :  Longman  and  Co.     1842.*  Principles  of  Human  Phifsiohgy,  with 

Favourably  as  we  thought  of  the  first  their  chief  applications  to  Pathology, 

edition  of  this  work,  we  did  not  expect  Hygiene     and    Forensic    Medicwe 

that  a  second  would  have  been  80  soon  especially  ^'m^d  for   the  use  of 

required,  knowing  that  a  laige  impres-  2*S^«*'t     ?^  William  Carpentbr  , 

skTn  had  been  s&ock  off.     The  sale,  M.D.;  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the 

however,  it  would  appear,has  been  more  2l?^H.,,   ,q5S*    ^^^^^'    London: 

commensurate  with  the  merit  of  the  Churchill,  1842. 

volumes  than  is  sometimes  the  case,  The  "  Bristol  Medical  School**  is  for- 

and  we  are  glad  to  have  Dr.  Pereira  tunate  in  having  such  a  lecturer  as  Dr. 

once  more  before  us.   We  find  many  im-  Carpenter,  whose  most  elaborate  and 

provements.    A  larsre  number  of  wood-  important  work  now  lies  before  us.    In 

cuts  have  been  added,  and  numerous  the  introduction  we  find  the  connexion 

alterations  for  the  better  made  in  the  of  physiology  with  the  other  depart- 

tvj^graphy.     The  j>rocesses  in  all  the  ments    of     medical    science    clearly 

British  Pharmacopoeias  have  been  de-  pointed  out,  and  the  use  it  is  of  to 

scribed  more  fully,  besides  which  nddi-  pathology  and  treatment  satisfactorily 

tional  articles  are  eiven  on  a  varietur  of  elucidated    and   explained.      Anoth-r 

subjects  connected  with  therapeutics  :  point  forcibly  alluded  to  is  the  bearing 

among  which  we  may  enumerate  cli-  of  statistics  upon  medicine— a  circum- 

mate,  diet,  heat,  light,  electricity,'  mag-  stance  of  great  importance  to  be  kept 

netism,  &c.  &c.  in    mind,    and    generally    too    much 

We  had  no  idea  that  the  work  admit-  neglected, 

ted  of  being  so  much  improved,  and  we  Dr.  Carpenter  next  proceeds,  in  hia 

heartily  wish  the  learned  author  all  the  first  chapter,  to  trace  the  rank  occupied 

success  which  his  zeal  and  activity  so  by  our  race  in  the  scale  of  created 

eminentiy  deserve.  beings,  which  gives  him  an  opportunity 

of  referring  to  the  lower  as  well  as  the 

A  Dispensatory,  or  Commentary  on  the  higher  classes  of  the  vegetable  and 
Pharmaeopceias  of  Great  Britain :  animal  worlds.  The  functions  of  the 
comprising  the  Natural  History,  De-  body  occupy  the  second  chapter,  and 
scription,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac-  they  are  all  passed  in  general  review 
tiona.  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  articles  before  entering  upon  them  in  detail,  aa 
of  the  Materia  Medica.  By  Robert  he  afterwards  proceeds  to  do.  The 
CnajSTisoN,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E. ;  Pro-  nervous  system,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
fessor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Uni-  occupies  a  large  share  of  his  attention  ; 
vcrsity  of  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  :  and  he  fully  enters  into  the  views  of 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London  :  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Dr.  Marshall 
Longman  and  Co.  1S42.  Hall. 
This  work,  as  the  title  implies,  is  not  a  All  the  most  interesting  points  con- 
mere  commentary  on  the  Edinburgh  nected  with  digestion  are  made  to  oc- 
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cu»^  a  chapCo*  on   that  important  The  third  year  they  deprived  him  of 

subject  and  tlie  views  both  of  the  con-  one  of  the  four  districU;   and  in  the 

tmental   and   American  physioloffists  /►  .,_*u     -^     *u                Li-    j  a. 

brought  before  us:  in  shirt,  the  most  ^^'f^^  ^^  they  were  obhged  to  ap- 

iapOTtant  fects   connected  with   the  PO»nt »  separate  practitioner  to  each  of 

nervous  system,  muscular  fibre,  organic  the  four  divisions.    We  may  imagine 

functions,  and  reproduction,   succes-  ^-hat  a  stormy  height  the  complaints 

sively  occupy  his  attenbion,  and  the  of  inefficiency  must  have  reached,  when 

subjects  are  elucidated  by  numerous,  »*v  mv.,.***,/ uaiw*.  »•€»»?;  **»wii^^,wi«:ii 

and  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  illus-  ^he  Board  was  obliged  to  deviate  into 

iraltons.    We  may  add  too,  though  laat  common  sense,  and  make  it  less  im- 

not  least,  that  the  student  will  md  an  possible  for  the  indigent  poor  to  obtain 

exceUentand  comprehc««iveindex.  We  ^^      ^      j,  ^^  ^^  increased  charge 

have  been  anxious  to  bnng  this  -work  -           ,  ^    j                     , 

as  eariy  as  possible  before  our  readers,  ^  «e«ral  pounds  per  annum ! 

not  pTetendinetofriye  themanyofthe  The  Wheatenhurst  Union,  with  a 

information  which  it  contains  (for  with  population  of  7770,  might  have  enjoyed 

!J?P^y^*^?^**'°®^^'**"^?'°"*®^?  the  services  of  two  established  prac 

this  enectually  would  require  several  ^.^.          *    ib^     .                         j  «i 

entire  numbei  of  our  journal),  but  titioners  for  150  guineas  a  year,  and  £  I 

merely  pointing  out  to  them  the  abun-  per  case  of  midwifery.    The  Assistant- 

dant  fountain  whence  they  may  draw  Commissioner  thought  this  too  high  ; 

for  themselves.  fixed   the  salary  at   £100,  and    the 

•  reward  of  midwifery  at  ten  shillings 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE.  the  case?   and  made  the  Board  ad- 

vertise* 
Friday,  Aprin5,  1942. 

"  One  reply  was  received  from  a  per- 

"  U«t  omnlbiu,  Ucet  etiam  miW,  di^itetem  ^^  Stranger,  acc«y  ting  the  offer ;   and 

ArtltMedUM  tneri;  potcstM  mcNlo  vflnieiidi  in  M  ^M  appointed  to  the  care  of  the 

puMiciun  rit,  dicoMU  pertculum  noa  racuao.*'  whole  Union,  extending,  in  its  longest 

CicBRo.  diameter,  14  miles.    His  place  of  resi- 

""""                 dence  was  determined  by  the  Board. 

EMENDATIONS  OP  THE  NEW  He  actually  undertook  his  duties  with- 

POOR-LAW.  out  a  Aorte,  or  even  a  catheter.** 

Ill  our  number  of  Mareh  25,  we  com-  The  unfortunate  surgeon  soon  wished 
mented  on  the  remarkable  inefficiency  to  resign,  but  this  was  not  in  the  bond. 
of  the  medical  relief  doled  out  to  the  The  Shylocks  of  Wheatenhurst  were  de- 
poor  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  termined  to  have  their  pound  of  flesh  ; 
Act.  Many  instances,  besides  those  indeed,  if  the  stranger  continued  to  per- 
which  we  quoted,  are  to  be  found  in  form  his  duties  without  a  horse,  they 
the  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  adminis-  must  have  obtained  a  good  many,  for 
tration  of  medical  relief  to  the  poor,  walks  round  the  14  parishes  of  this  Union 
published  by  the  Provincial  Medical  would  be  wonderfully  attenuating.  At 
and  Surgical  Association.  the  end  of  his  year,  of  course,  he 

Thus,  in  the   Shipston-upon  Stour  departed :  his  successor  had  more  forti- 

Union,  the  Guardians  entrusted  one  tude,  and  remained  two.     And  thus 

medical   officer  with    three    districts,  ends  the  history  of  the  Wheatenhurst 

which  "  contained  30  parishes,  15,000  Union  in  the  pamphlet  \  we  should  like 

inhabitants,  and  extended  15  miles  by  to  see  its  continuation. 

14 ;    the  greatest   distance  from  the  In  the  Crickhowell  Union,  a  young 

medical  officer  being  10  or  12  miles."  man,  who  did  not  understand  a  word  of 

The  next  year  they  gave  him  the  Welsh,  was  appointed  to  one  half  of 

whoU  Union,  containing  a  population  the   Union,  "  where  you  may  go  for 

of  19,090.  miles  before  you  could  meet  with  a 
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X^erson  who  could  interpret  between  the  from    Mr.   Guthrie's   letter,  and    the 

medical  man  and  his  patient."    In  a  papers  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissionere, 

case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Yelloly,  unjust  inserted  in  our  number  for  March  ^th, 

economy  seems  to  have  reached  the  that   some    of    the    more    prominent 

limits  where  folly  borders  on  insanity,  iniquities  stand  a  good  chance  of  being 

(I  A  1              •  1-  •    ^iT    X  TT       TT  ■  moderated.     We  have  not  killed  the 

"  Alarge  pansh  in  West  Ham  Union,  i     v   *       .              .  .    ^  .. 

containing  4000  inhabitants,  was  pre-  ^°^^'  ^""^  ^f  ^*^^  scotched  it. 

viously  provided  with    drugs    at    the  ^r.  Guthrie's  letter  contains  a  good 

expense    of   the    parish,  a   dispenser  abstract  of  the  mitigated  code,  with  a 

engaged  at  a  small  salary  to  make  them  favourable  commentary   upon  it.     In 

up,   and  attendance   on   the   patients  .i,^  f-^.     ,„„^  .,           ,         r  *     ^      • 

given  by  the   resident    surgeon    gra-  **^^  ^"^^  P^f"^^'  '^^  ^^^^^"^  ^^  ^"^^'"  ^ 

tuitously  J  but  yet,  though  the  expense  abolis^icd,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  system  of 

of  the  drugs  alone  amounted  to  near  underbidding.   The  Board  of  Goardiaos 

£70  per  annum,   the  Guardians  felt  will   fix  the  sum   for  a  district,  and 

themselves  justified  m  contracting  for  ♦k^.,„u  ,.„,.•                *•»•                      ^ 

drugs  and  attendance  together,  at  £50  t^^oughjarious  practitioners  may  offer 

per  annum !"  ^o  ""  the  place,  the  Board  is  to  pay  the 

sum  fixed  in  its  own  original  notice ; 

How  distorted  must  be  the  views  of  so  that  the  contest  will  turn  on  the 

those  who  can  allow  the  work  to  be  respective  merits  of  the  practitioners, 

performed  for  so  inadequate  a  sum ;  and  not  on  their  readiness  to  undersell 

how  unenviable  must  be  the  condition  each  other.    We  shall  rarely  hear.  afi«- 

of  the  profession,  when  qualified  per-  this,  of  the  threat  of  bringing  down 

sons  can  be  found  to  undertake  the  « talented  young  men  from  London" 

task !    Mr.  Farr  has  shown  that,  on  the  to  lower  still  farther  the  slender  gains 

average  of  several  counties,  the  rate  of  of  the  country  practitioner.     The  ap- 

remuneration    is   3^.  S^d.    per  casej  pointments,  too,  are  to  be  permanen^ 

while  m  English  jails  It  IS  13s.  7d.,  and  not    yearly  ^another    great    improve' 

m  Irish  ones  still  higher.  ^ent.    The  medical  officers  to  be  ap. 

Mr.  Parr's  explanation  of  this  differ-  pointed  in  future  must  hold  one  of  four 

ence  appears  to  be  correct.    The  con-  different  qualifications,  enumerated  by 

sequences  of  neglecting  the  health  of  the  Commissioners.     The  first  thrw 

prisoners  are  so  glaring,  that  they  can-  consist  of  the  diploma  of  the  London 

not  escape  observation.     The  report  of  GoUege  of  Surgeons,  together  with 

a   jail  fever  carrying  off  a  score  of  (a.)  An  English  medical  degiee,  or 

victims  excites  both  alarm  and  indig-  license  from  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 

nation ;  while  deaths  from  neglect  in  a  sicians  of  London  ;  or, 

scattered  district  make  no  general  im-  (b.)  A  license  from  the  Society  of 

P'^^^^o"-  Apothecaries  j  or, 

We    may  add,    however,    that    the  (c)  Actual  practice  as  an  apothecary 

enormous  abuses  interwoven  with  the  on  August  1, 1815. 

new  system  have  been  practised  on  so  In  ail  these  instknces,  it  will  be  ob- 

great  a  scale,  and  persevered  in  with  so  served  that  a  double  qualification  U 

much    hardihood,  that   they  have  at  required;   in  the  fourth,  only  one  i. 

hnnlh  T       f         /"'"'^""  '    ^"^  mentioned,  namely,  a  wamini  a.  sur- 

though  the  victims  of  medical  relief  geon  (or  assistant-surgeon)  in  the  arZ 

have  not  yet  found  their  Howard,  the  navy,  or  East  India  CompLy'Tse^i' 

efforts  of   philanthropists  have  been  or  as  apothecary  in  the  Ly.  proS 

crowned  with  a  certain  degree  of  sue  the  warrant  is  dated  before  W^Se 

ess.     Our   readers  will  have  observed  1st,  1826.     We  pi^sume  tJ  JTn  ^l 
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thcseiostancess  the  candidate  examined  be  made  to  go  more  than  three  miles 

by  the  public  board  was  already  a  mem-  from  his  own  door,  if  possible, 

ber  of  the  College  or  Hall,  so  that  this  Mr.  Guthrie  makes  some  jndicioosob- 

fourth  qualification  is  likewise  a  doable  servations  on  the  necessity  of  a  general 

one.  principle    being   established    for   the 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  com-  remuneration  of  Union  surgeons.    As 

mentary,  observe,  that  they  have  limited  no  such  principle  is  acted  on  generally, 

their  qualifications  to  those  proceeding  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  practi- 

from  an  English  source ;  but  if  a  prac-  tioner,  whose  wants  compel  him  to 

titioner  possesses  an  English  qualifica-  take  whatever  they  may  think  proper 

tion  as  physician  or  apothecary,  and  a  to  offer,  is  often  paid  only  a  half  or  a 

surgical  one  from  Ireland  or  Scotland,  third  of  what  he  ought  to  receive,  even 

they  will  allow  him  to  be  elected,  on  according  to    the  economical  compu- 

application  from  the  Guardians,  for  that  tations  contained  in  the  reports  of  the 

purpose.     This  seems  right;    for  the  Assistant-Commissioners.  When  a  man 

medical  barriers  set  up  between  difie-  is  paid  so  ridiculously  little  for  his  ser- 

rent  parts  of  the  empire  are  usually  too  vices,  what  follows  P    Take  the  answer 

unyielding ;    so    that    medical  practi-  in  the  plain  words  of  Mr.  Guthrie : — 

doners  and  ardent  spirits  are  among  the  *'  They  are,  therefore,  not  performed, 

articles  which  most  forcibly  remind  us  and  the  poor  have  only  the  semblance  of 

that  these  islands  were  once  divided  medical  assistance,  but  not  the  reality, 

into  three  separate  kingdoms.  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 

The  principal  operations  of  surgery  they  never  will  have  it  until  a  princi- 
aretobe  paid  for  extra,  provided  the  pie  of  remuneration  for  medical  services 
operator  has  obtained  what  Mr.  shall  be  laid  down,  and  enforced  by  the 
Guthrie  calls  a  "  consultation  certifi-  Poor-Law  Commissioners." 
cate ;"  that  is,  a  certificate  that  the  Wherever  there  is  a  workhouse,  says 
amputation  or  trephining  was  neces-  Mr.  Guthrie,  it  should  be  paid  for  se- 
sary,  from  a  member  of  the  College  of  parately,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per 
Surgeons  or  Physicians.  It  does  not  annum  for  every  fifty  persons,  and 
appear  that  this  certificate  is  required  seven  pounds  for  drugs  for  the  same 
for  the  operation  for  strangulated  her-  number.  It  must  be'  confessed  that 
nia.  The  remuneration  is  fixed  in  a  this  recommendation  (whoever  may 
schedule  given  by  the  Commissioners.'  have  devised  it)  does  not  err  on  the 
The  fee  for  a  labour  is  to  vary  from  ten  side  of  extravagance.  Ninepence  for 
shillings  to  two  pounds,  according  to  the  daily  visit  will  not  startle  the  most 
circumstances.  Mr.  Guthrie  believes  economic  Board,  or  stimulate  it  into 
that  the  fee  is  to  be  a  pound  when  the  advertising  for  a  cheaper  man. 
distance  of  the  patient  from  the  sur-  Two  other  articles  in  the  newregula- 
geon,  in  an  ordinary  labour,  exceeds  lations,  both  worthy  of  approbation,  re- 
two  miles.  main  to  be  noticed.    By  one  it  is  or- 

The  maximum  area  and  population  dered  that  every  Union  surgeon  is  to 

of  a  district  to  be  allotted  to  any  one  give  into  the  Board  of  Guardians  the 

medical  officer  are  fixed ;  the  former  at  name  of  some  qualified  practitioner,  to 

15,000  acres,  the  latter  at  15,000  in-  whomapplicationmay  bemade,  in  case 

habitants.    We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  of  his  own  absence  from  home.    By  the 

Guthrie  in  thinking  both  these  quan-  other.  Boards  of  Guardians  are  directed 

tHies  too  large  by  one  half.    He  is  of  to  give  tickets  every  six  months  to  per- 

opinion  that  no  Union  surgeon  should  manently  sick  or  disabled  persons,  en- 
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tidiiw  them  to  medical  aid  without  any  very  di^ropoidoiied  to   the  amomt 

Older  from  the  lelieving  officer.  ^  ^  ^}^  i'jiw^"?*  "^  ^  ^»^ 

^  -    -  1  *•         «•  they  performed.    Their  eyes  appeared 

In  a  word,  these  new  reguUUons  are  ^^  ^  sudden  to  be  opened  to  the  new 

good,  as  far  as  they  go;   they  ave  a  Ugbt  which  dawned  upon  them,  and 

series  of  Tictoiies  gained  by  good  feel*  they  set  about  efiecting  a  complete  al- 

ing  and  good  sense  over  the  harsh  Mai-  JS*^wn  »  ^  fwmer  scale  of  salaries. 

^v®  .     .**        ,  .  X.    , ,  ^..^    *K-  The  largest  reduction  has  been  made  m 

thusianism  which   has   stamped   the  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  examineia  in  the 

working  of  the  New  Act.     May  the  principal  branches  of  mediehie ;  and 

press  still  continue  to   advocate  the  m  one  depattnent,  that  of  phyaiologT 

cause  of  humanity,  and  may  we  have  «pA  compaiBtwra  anaHn^,  in  whi^ 

K».fi/«n  ♦** ^^4^  ♦K- PAa»  T.ii»  r^imm5«.  *"«  choice  of  Qiett  of  eminence u stm 

reason  to  say  to  the  Poar.Law  Commia.  ^^  j.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

siooers —  salary  of  the  examiner  almost  to  one- 

tm  acCTdpnte  MnectA  t  third  of  that  which  they  had  hitherto 


assigned  to  it,  while  they  have  reduced 

only  to  a  very  small  extent  those  of  the 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON*.  examiners  in  classics  and  mathematics, 

Wb    cannot    but  regard  the   course  *^  ^^}  ^^^  ^®^^  *^  is  much  more 

which  the  Senate  of  that  institution  f^J  * V      LF^^^!?^T^  ?Ju^      i ' 

has  lately  been  pursuing,  as  betraying  a  <iates  of  comnrtent  i^ilities.    The  only 

stiange  vaciUa&on  ani  inconsiitency  course  which  the  Senate  could  have 

of  purpose,  and  as  being  calculated  pu«ued,  consistentlv  with  theopmion 

serious^to  injure  its  character  and  J?,f  >' ^«^  so  recent^  expressed  to  ^e 

impair  its  utiUty.    It  would  appear  that  Chancellor  of  the  ^hwuei^J^t  the 

in  Se  beginning  of  the  present  winter*  «^^^  J^  f^^-"/*  <«g»na"y  «»**^2»*JJ* 

theChanSeUor  of  the  Exchequer  issued  f,^.  the  best  for  the  purposes  ^  the 

a  recommendation  to  the  Senate  to  «s  University,  was  to  make  an  equable  re- 

vise  then-  estimate  of  expenditure,  with  ^^^^^n  m  all  the  salanes,  so  as  to  pre< 

a  view  more  particularly  to  a  reduction  *«^®  among  them  the  same  relaUye 

in  the  amount  of  salaries,  on  the  pre-  proportmn  as  at  first    fnetead  of  this, 

text  that  the  late  House  of  Comnk^ns  ^*»"«  }^^  ^^«  diminished  the  sal^ 

had  coDdonned  that  expenditure  as  P««  ^[^"^  examiners  indassics  aynd 

being   excessive.     The  feply  of  the  iJ  mathematics  from  £200  to  £175, 

Senate,  adopted  after  fiill  iad  mature  ^^  ^^7^  reduced  those  of  the  exa- 

deliberation,!  was,  that "  They  are  not  Y!^^  *°  ^^^S?^^^  ^^F*  ^J^ 

pfepared  to  reeoi^end  any  feduction  "Mjc^e,  from  £250  to  £175.  and  that 

in  the  estimate,  and  fi»r  that  adimi.  of  the  examiner  m^ysiolggv  and  c<m^ 

nution  in  the  inducements  which  they  Pf^tive  anatomy  from  £250  to  £100. 

have  it  in  their  power  to  offer  to  can-  -^V*®  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  PO^nt  out  to  those 

didates  for   the   office  of  examiners  '^'1^  «T".  *  J?«'  appreciatton  of  the 


formed  themj  that  he  would?  of  his  dies  will  operate  in  imunlig  thecha- 
own  authority,  make  a  reduction  of  »cter  of  the  medical  degrees  conferred 
£800  in  that  portion  of  the  grant  which  by  this  Umvemty. 
regards  the  salaries.  The  announoe-  ,  ^?  .^^?k  ^?*^  ^  ^^,  resolution, 
ment  of  .this  sudden  curtailment  of  their  by  which  the  importance  of  physiology 
resources  mduced  the  senate  at  once  to  *??  comparative  anatomy  has  been  so 
abandon  their  former  position:  thus  "ti^gay  depreciated,  was  passed  at  a 
pleading  guilty  to  the  cWe  so  often  ^«T  "nail  mftag,  without  prenooa 
made  agamst  them  by  their  i^versaries,  »?,^f*\*  ^^  }^f  measure,  thus  praa- 
both  iki  «nd  out  of  Parliament,  of  hav-  P»^e*y,  earned,  was  acted  upon  ao 
ii^  abused  their  powers  by  bestowmg  pw>roptly  as  to  allow  no  ^portunity  of 
on  their  principal  examiners  salaries  ««»TOtnince  from  the  other  members, 
iiodoubteomposiQgaiargema}oHtyof 

*LetterafMr.G<iiib«ni,NaT.»ai,iS4i.  the   Senate,  who  disappro^  of  Hie 

t  Dec.  8, 1B41.  '  measure.     Its  necessary  cansegnenee 

4  'i>ec.  3S,  IS41.  has  been  the  retirement  of  the  exa- 
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miner,  wliOBe  office  has  been  thus  so  tmd  givh^  to  «U  oertiin  righti  and  pritl- 

preppeterously  lowered  from  the  rank  Icgeg  as  Adntf  Jlde  Members  of  tbeCorpo- 

nitfierto  assigned  it.     The  following  ration." 

letter  from  Dr.  Roget,  to  the  Registrar  Now,  rir,  I  bare  for  long  been  of  opinion 

of  the  University,  expresses  the  reasons  ^  ^  Memben  of  the  College  ihould  be 

•he  gives  for  thus  letiring :—  divided  into  two  elaaNs,  nmfer  the  derig- 

Bemard  Stnet,  RoiacUSqamn,  ""***"*  ^  Senior  Fellows,  and  Junior  Fd- 

Fcb.  ISth,  IMS.  lowB :  tbu  not  only  woidd  the  obnozioos 

Sir, — In  answer  to   the  request  of  appeUatSon  of  **  Licentiate"  be  done  away 

the  Senate,  that  I  would  inform  you  ^"^t  bat  also  tbe  eqnhroesl  and  bardly  leaa 

whether  I  am  willing  to  continue  my  ebnozioasappeBation of"  Member;"  aname 

services  as  examiner  in  the  ensuing  year,  jbioh  baa  for  many  years  been  aaaimied  by 

I  begyou  will  state  to  them  that  the  new  the  Lfaentlales— as  the  titles  of  nnmerons 

scale  of  salaries  which  the  Senate  have  »«di«"  works  «i  testify, 

adopted  is  so  different  from  that  to  which  ^  f'T       "P^^***^  P^P^'  ^'T".  '• 

they  have  long  adhered,  which  was  so  "J^i^i!!!??*  precedent  m  tbe  dnruKm 

entirely  approved  by  the  Government,  r.^^Jf^l.T™*.'^  ^  .CoHege.  st 

and  wfiicfi&e  Senate  had  so  recently  de!  ™??«L  s!^  jS  ^^Z^  ?i«5l 

terminedoughttoremainunaltered/and  ?SS:i-1  ^mi^^si;  ^^^ 

especially  as,  m  that  new  arran^ment,  "*       yonr  obedient  servant, 

the  importance  of  the  examinations  in  X  Physician. 

Iihysioiogy  and  comparative  anatomy  ^pf{|  ^g^^. 
18  placed  so  far  below  that  of  the  other 


branches  of  mescal  study,  to  which  ARRESTING  O^  HiBMORRHAGE. 

that  department  had  hitherto,  from  the  i. 

first,  been  considered  by  the  Senate  as  jv,  the  Editor  qf  the  Medieai  OauiU. 

being  of  equal  importance ;  and  as  mv  Sia, 

own  opinion  remains  unchanged  with  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Davenpoft, 
respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  a  wishes  to  be  informed  of  some  remedy  for 
knowledge  of  physiology  and  compara-  the  suppression  of  bleeding  after  the  extrac- 
tive anatomy  ought  to  be  held  as  a  qua-  tion  of  a  tooth.  I  beg  leave  to  say  that, 
lification  for  our  medical  degrees,  I  during  a  practice  of  tinrty  vears,  I  have  bad 
consider  that  the  same  services  as  those  BeveroJ  cases  of  contiiraed  bleeding  after  tbe 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  happy  to  "traction  of  torth,  and  have  always  sne- 
render  the  University  as  examiner  in  ®®«*«1  i"*  arresting  tbe  bcmoftbage  by 
these  branches,  are  no  longer  desired,  Pj°5B^  ^V  the  socket  w^  a  soft  cork, 
and  I   accordingly  decline  to  tender  n«^J«^ped;  "dpreviouriy  dipped  m  tbe 

them.    If,  at  some  future  period,  the  ^^^^  ^t^,^'\^  "*r"''«!l!!' 

views  of   the  Senate  in   tfcs  rSpect  ««»«>«  have  I  h«l  to  r2>ejltiie  apphcation. 

should  again  be  altered,  I  shall  ever  be  y^^  ^^,,^4  *^^^^ 

ready  to  renew  thcye  exertions  to  pro-  TnouK%  Silvsstks. 

mote  the  objects  of  the  University.  west  Bromwicb,  stafforddiiie, 

I  am,  sir,  April  is,  isis. 

Your  obedient  servant. 


P.  M.  RooET.  ^  '^  Bdiiw  nftkt  Medicmi  Cfm[§it9. 

R .  TV.  Rothmau,  Esq.,  ^c/^c.  ,       ^in,  ^  ,       .     v        _^ 
*  In  eases  of  senons  and  alarmmg  naemorrfaage, 

COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS.  ^^  '~"  ^jparcntly  tMsl  causes  (as  hi 

^^Mam^m:^M»  w*  *  a.  »  »>.^«j»a^».  j^|^^  Davcuport's  casc  subsequent  to  the  ei- 

avtiOB  AND  jONioa  rsLLows.  traction  of  a  mobv  tootii,  reported  in  the 

'"'-'  Gazsttb  of  April  1st),  I  imagine  that  we 

7b  ike  Editor  qf  ike  Medieml  Gmieite.  aum]d  experience  much  less  difficulty  m  re- 

ScB,  straining  it  if  general  treatment  was  employed 

In  your  number  for  April  8,  1842,  which  as  well  as  iMal.    Prom  what  I  can  learn, 

Ims  just  reached  me,  under  tiie  head  '*  Pro-  these  cases  occur  generally  in  those  persons 

posed  Changes  in  the  College  of  Phjaidans,"  who  are  prone  to  the  hsmorrhagiie.    Why 

it  is  stated,  "  that  all  who  enter  the  College  not  treat  them,  tiierefore,  upon  the  same 

sie  to  become  '  Members;'  by  whom  and  principles  as  the  nosologiod  hsemorrhages  ? 

from  amsQg  whom  the  PeUows  are  to  be  Some  cases  might  warrant  the  employment 

I'bnawi      lUa  ia  the  Und  of  change  we  of  the  lancet,  administration  of  the  potaano- 

have  often  advoeated  in  the  Mbdical  Ga-  tartrate  of  antimony,  salfaie  aperients,  &c. ; 

zsTTB ;  embracing,  as  it  doea,  the  abolition  others  would  require  acetate  of  lead,  with 

t  he  obnoxious  appellation  of*'  Licentiate,"  opium  and  acetic  acid ;  sulphuric  acid,  with 
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or  without  quinine ;  tesquicbloride  of  iroiii 
tec. — Bathe  discrimixiating  practitioDer  might 
deem  best  adapted. 

Of  local  means  in  restraining  haemorrhage 
from  alveolar  caTities,  pressure  is,  undoubt- 
edly, the  best,  and  most  successful,  when  the 
continuance  of  the  pressure  is  superintended 
bf  the  medical  attendant.  Patients  are  not 
of  themselves  sufficiently  persevering,  but 
too  anxious  or  curious  to  ascertain  whether 
the  means  are  or  are  not  successful.  The 
cavity  might  be  filled  with  pounded  ice,  or 
cold  water  applied  to  the  h^ad  by  means  of 
shower  bath,  with  advantage. 

Should  the  above  suggestions  be  deemed 
worthy  a  comer  of  the  Medical  Gazbttje, 
their  insertion  would  much  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 

E.  R. 

April  5, 1842. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
Sir, 
Having  read,  in  some  late  numbers  of  your 
very  excellent  medical  journal,  an  account 
of  two  cases  of  haemorrhage  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  tooth,  one  of  which  unfortunately 
proved  fatal,  from  its  being  complicated  with 
a  haemorrhagic  diathesis;  and  the  other 
nearly  so,  or  at  least  to  that  extent  to  de- 
mand a  consultation,  I  beg  to  forward  a  short 
description  of  that  which  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  eflfectual  plan  of  any  that  I  have 
ever  heard,  or  read  of,  for  suppressing  this 
most  troublesome  and  dangerous  bleeding. 
In  fact  there  are  few  cases,  if  any,  of  this 
interesting  kind  of  haemorrhage  that  may  not 
be  restrained  by  the  following  means. 

Take  a  cork,  of  sufficient  length,  and  of 
the  exact  size  of  the  tooth  extracted,  out  of 
which  cut  a  V,  or  triangular- shaped  piece, 
and  place  it  over  the  parts  from  whence  the 
bleeding  proceeds,  having  previously  filled 
the  dental  cavity  with  a  small,  yet  firm, 
pledget  of  lint,  dipped  in  the  muriated  tinc- 
ture of  iron  ;  and  if,  after  this,  the  haemor- 
rhage ia  not  controled,  depend  upon  it  it 
it  is  owing  to  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of 
the  means  above  mentioned ;  for  its  advan- 
tages over  any  other  extant  are  so  evident, 
that  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the  cer- 
tainty with  which  it  acts.  The  ergot  of  rye, 
in  a  case  where  there  is  anything  of  a  haemor- 
rhagic diathesis  suspected,  should  be  given 
to  its  fullest  extent,  for  reasons  which  I  will 
give,  with  your  permission,  in  a  future  com- 
munication upon  the  properties  of  this  drug. 

J  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Jephtha  Hussey, 

« . «...  M.R,C.S.L. 

Liverpool,  April  13, 1849. 

P.S. — It  is  unnecessary  almost  to  add  that 
pressure  by  closing  the  tooth  is  requisite 
in  using  the  cork,  as  staled  above.— J.  R. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECSIVK0 
CEBTiriCATES. 

Thursday,  April  7,  1842. 

L.  Buckell,  Chichester.— S.Bamett,Stoarport. 
— T.  Swain.— W.  Shacklock,  Leeds.— J.  Ham- 
page,  Bristol.— J.  N.  Oreensill,  Hurtlebnry. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  April  2,  1842. 

Small  Pox a 

Measles  23 

Scarlatina  g 

Hooping  Cough 49 

Croup  9 

Thnish    0 

Diarrhoea    9 

Dysentery  1 

Cholera    0 

Influenza 3 

Typhus    : 19 

Erysip«las 5 

Syphilis  a 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerv'es,  and  Senses  . .  140 
Diseases  of  the  Lungi,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 951 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vetsels 20 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    48 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 11 

Childbed 7 

Ovarian  Dropsy  9 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c ,  O 

Rheumatism 0 

Diseases'of  Joints,  &c 3 

Ulcer 0 

Fistula o 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 190 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 53 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     98 

Causes  not  specified |3 

Deaths  from  all  Cau«e8 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51o  37'  S2"N. 
Longitude  0°  3' 51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 
Aj>ril 

Wednesday  6 
Thursday  .  7 
Friday ...  8 
Saturday  .  9 
Sunday  .  .  10 
Monday  .  .  11 
Tuesday    .  12 


TUBRMOMBTBR.] 

;  from  23  to  50 


33 
31 
34 
28 
35 
29 


53 
51 
48 
51 
47 
44 


Baromktrr. 

90-09  to  99iia 

29-78 

90-94 

30-19 

30-96 

30-15 

9007 


30*11 
30-20 
30-19 
90-11 
8001 


Wind,  N.  and  N.E. 

The  6th,  clear.  The  7th,  mominf  overcast* 
noon  clear,  evening  cloudy.  The  8tn.  monuar 
cloudy,  otherwise  clear.  The  9th,  clear.  TliJ 
10th,  overcast  g^enerally.  The  11th,  Bvoenny 
clear,  a  shower  of  rain  about  noon.  Tlie  lath. 
generally  cloudy,  a  little  rain  fell  about  lib! 
SOm.  A.M. 

Amount  of  r«in  Mien  since  the  1 7th  ult.  to  tlic 
13tb  insL  one  inch  and  one  tenth  of  an  inch. 

Charlbb  Hbmrt  Adams. 
Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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iMetitrint  anti  tin  Collateral  S^titntti. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL  22,  1842.  ^ 

CLINICAL  LECTURE  ^ued  to  do,  and  that  ke  was  obliged  to  get 

out  many  times  in  the  night  to  pass  it. 

^^  These  symptoms  continued,  and  he  lost  flesh 

DIABETES    MELLITlTS.  andstrength.       ^        ^^      ^ 

when  be  was  brought  under  our  notice 

DeliverBd  at  KingU  CoUtgt  Hospital,  \m  Umbs  were  stiU  tolerably  muscular ;  his 

Jan.  12, 1842,  complexion  was  of  a  peculiar  sallow,   or 

By  GsoBGX  BupD,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  straw  rolour  ;    his  sldn  h^,  dry,    and 

,« ,          .  „  ...  wnnkled  ;   his  tongue,  moist,  and  covered 

PwrfiBssor  of  Medicine.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ydlowish  brown,  pasty  coat. 

He  had  a  very  craving  appetite,  and  much 
CiNTLKMEN, —  Diabctes  mcllitus — ^tfae  dSs-  thirst;  and  passed  daily  about  10  pints  of 
ease  I  have  chosen  as  tlie  subject  of  my  re-  urine,  which  was  slightly  acid,  very  trans- 
marks  to-day — ^bas  always  seemed  to  me  of  parent,  and  free  from  sediment,  of  a  light 
especial  interest,  not  only  from  the  remark-  amber  colour^andofsp.gr.  1035.  His  bowels 
able  fact — a  fact  At  to  command  the  atten-  were  costive,  and  he  complained  of  a  sen- 
tion  of  the  most  indifferent — that  the  urine  aation  of  coldness  across  the  belly,  with  oc- 
in  this  disease  contains  habitually  a  large  casional  aching  pains  there.      He  had  no 
quantity  of  sugar;  but  also  from  its  lowing,  pun  or  apparent  ailment  any  where  ^se, 
by  an  extreme  case,  the  great  importance  of  was  free  from  fever,  and  slept  well, 
studying  urinary  disorders,  and  from  its  dis-  «At  this  time  he  offered  a  type  of  uncom- 
playing  the  kind  and  degree  of  insight  into  plicated   diabetes.      The  disease  generally 
pathology,  which  diemistry  is  likely  to  give  commences  obscurely,  and  in  most  cases  the 
us.     You  have  had  abundant  opportunity  of  first  symptom  that  attracts  the  patient's  at- 
making  yourselves  familiar  with  its  ordinary  tention  is  inordinate  secretion  of  urine,  and 
symptoms,  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Hawkes-  frequent  desire  to  pass  it.     The  urine  is 
worth,  who  has  been  in  tiie  hospitsl  under  always  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  generally 
my  care  since  the  8th  of  October.  very  transparent.     It  has  often  been    re- 
He  is  a  psJnter  and  glacier,  37  years  of  marked  to  have  a  peculiar  fiunt  smell,  which 
age,  of  middle  stature,  and  square  athletic  has  been  compar^l  to  that  of  sweet  hay  or 
form ;  and  has  always  resided  in  Greenwich,  milk  ;  but  our  senses  are  not  fine  enough  to 
His  habits  have  been  very  temperate ;  and  detect  any  such  peculiarity  in  the  urine  of 
he  had  no  illness  that  he  can  recollect  until  Hawkesworth.    The  quantity  of  urine  passed 
13  yearaago,  when  he  was  laid  up  six  months  daily  is  always  very  much  above  the  natural 
by  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever.     He  reoo-  standard.      Instead  of  35   or  40  ounces, 
vered  perfectly,   and  again  enjoyed    goed  which  is  about  the  average  of  health,  the 
health,  and  was  a  strong,  robust  man,  until  patient,  before  he  has  been  put  under  treat- 
the  summer  of  1940,  when  he  had  painter's  ment,  generally  passes  as  much  as  10  or  12 
colic,    which  lasted,  off  and  on.  for  two  pints,  and  occasionally  twice  or  even  three 
months.      From   this  time  his  health  was  times  as  much. 

again  good,  until  the  beginning  of  last  The  urine  is  not  only  increased  in  quan- 
^ptember  (about  a  month  before  his  ad-  tity,  but,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
mission  to  the  hospital),  rirhen  he  became  healthy  states  of  the  system,  in  which  in- 
thirsty,  and  his  mouth  and  tongue  hot.  crease  in  qiiantity  is  compensated  by  dimi- 
He  had  also  great  craving  for  victuals,  nation  of  density,  it  is  increased  in  density 
About  the  aamc  time  he  remarked  that  he  also.  Instead  of  falling  within  1010  and 
made  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  he  1030,  which  are,  probably,  the   limits  of 

751.~xxx.  M 
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health,   the  sp.  gr.  usually  ranges  between  sugar  found  in  the  urine  in  diabetes  was  pro- 

1035  and  1045  ;   and  in  some  instances  it  duced  by  disordered  action  of  the  kidneys; 

attains  the  extraordinary  height  of  1055.  but  this  supposition  has  been  lately  disproved 

From  iucrease  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  by  the  interesting  discoYcry  that  sugar  eiists 

and  likewise  in  its  density,  we   might,  of  in  the  blood  likewise.      Many  phyndans 

course,  infer  that  there  is  augmentation  of  have,  indeed,  failed  to  discover  sugar  in  the 

the  amount  of  solid  mutter  discharged.  blood  of  diabetic  persons ;  but  its  existence 

The  average  daily  discharge  of  solids  by  in  that  fluid,  which  was  maintained  in  the 

the  urine,  in  a  person  well  nourished  and  in  last  century  by  Dr.  RoUo,  was  ascertained, 

a  high  state  of  health  and  vigour,  has  been  three  or  four  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Maitland, 

estimated  by  Dr.  Christison  at  two  and  a  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  crystals  of  pore 

half  ounces,  of  which  nearly  one  half  is  urea,  sugar  from  the  blood  of  a  diabetic  patient. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  three  days  after  Since  that  time  sugar  has  been  found  in  the 

his  admission  to  the  hospital,  Hawkesworth  blood  of  persons  affected  with  diabetes,  by 

passed,  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  10  im-  Mr.  Macgregor,  Dr.  Christison,  M.  Bouchar- 

perial  pints  o^urine,  of  sp.  gr.  1040.     In  dat,  and  others. 

his  chapter  on  diabetes.  Dr.  Front  has  in-         In  some  cases,  however,  the  quantity  of 

serted  a  table,  constructed  by  the  late  Dr.  sugar  found  in  the  blood  has  been  extremely 

Henry,  showing  the  quantity  of  solid  extract  small.       It     would    appear,     from    some 

obtained  by  evaporating  a  wine-pint,  or  16  analyses  made  by  M.  Bouchardat,  that  this 

ounces  of  urine,  for  every  degree  of  density  quantity  varies  with  the  time  at  which  the 

from  1020  to  1050.     Calculating  from  this  blood  is  drawn,  and  that  it  is  greatest  in 

table,  it  appears  that  Hawkesworth  passed,  blood  taken  soon  after  the  act  of  digestion, 
on  the  day  in  question,  nearly  20  ounces,  or         And  this  naturally  leads  me  to  anoUi^ 

more  than  a  pound  and  a  half,  of  solid  matter,  fact  recently  discovered,  which,  by  tracii^ 

in  his  urine.  the  evil  to  its  source,  completes  the  chain  of 

We  arrive,  then,  very  readily  at  the  fact,  evidence  by  which  chemistry  has  thrown  so 

that,  in  diabetes,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  much  light  on  the  pathology  of  diabetes.     I 

and  of  solids  passes  off"  from  the  system  as  speak  now  of  the  discovery  that  in  diabetic 

urine.      Another  fundamental  fact  in    the  persons  sugar  is  formed  in  abundance  in  the 

pathol3gy  of  diabetes,  is,  that  the  chief  part  stomach  by  the  process  of  digestion,  and  that 

of  the  solid  matter  of  the  urine — in  fact,  al-  it  may  be  detected  by  fermentation  or  cr3|r8. 

most  all  the  excess  above  the  natural  quan-  tallization,  in  matters  vomited  after  digestion 

tity  of  solids — consbts  of  sugar,  which  re-  has    commenced.      This   most    interesting 

sembles  in  its  properties  the  low  sugar  of  discovery  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Macgregor, 

grapes.  and  has  since  been  continued  by  Boiu£ardat. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  urea  was  It   is   clear,  therefore,  since  the  sugar  is 

entirely  wanting  in  diabetic  urine  ;  but  this  formed  in  the  stomach,  that  the  blood  most 

opinion  has  lately  been  shown  to  be  incorrect,  be  the  channel  through  which  it  finds  its  way 

Mr.   Macgregor,   Dr.    Christison,  and   M.  into  the   urine.      ^t)m   the  fact,   that  the 

Bouchardat,  have  not  only  succeeded  in  ob-  quantity  of  sugar  found  in  the  blood  of  dia- 

taining  urea  from  diabetic  urine,  but  they  betic  patients  is  often  small,  we  most  not 

seem  to  have  established  that  the  quantity  conclude  that  all  the  sugar  in  the  urine  has 

of  this  principle  passed  daily  is  more  fre-  not  existed,  as  sugar,  in  the  blood.     The 

quently  above  the  healthy  standard  than  be-  reason  why  a  small  quantity  only  is  found  is, 

low  it ;   a  fact  which  is  connected  with  the  that  it  passes  off"  very  readily  by  the  kidneysy 

highly  animalised  regimen,  which  is  a  funda-  and,  consequently,  cannot  accumuhite  in  the 

mental  part  of  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  blood;  and  that  the  quantity  actually  present 

According  to  M.  Bouchardat,  the  quantity  in  that  fluid  is  diffused  through  its  whole 

of  urea,  as  in  health,  is  proportioned  to  the  mass.   Thesame  thing  happensformanyother 

quantity  of  azotised  food  which  the  patient  agents,  which  find  their  way  to  the  kidneys 

consumes.  through  the  same  channel.     The  urine  of 

Free  lactic  acid  and  lithic  acid  are  also  animals  poisoned  with  arsenic  or  antimony 
found  in  diabetic  urine,  together  with  the  soon  becomes  much  loaded  with  these  sob- 
ordinary  saline  ingredients,  which,  accord-  stances  ;  but,  nevertheless,  if  the  subject  of 
ing  to  Dr.  Front,  are  nearly  in  the  same  re-  experiment  survive  this  period  for  a  few 
lative  proportions  as  in  health.  hours,  it  often  happens  that  not  a  partiaie  of 

It  would  seem,  then,  as  stated  by  Dr.  the  poison  can  be  detected  in  its  blood.    Tliis 

Christison,  that,  except  in  advanced  stages  was  ascertained,  over  and  over  again,  by  M. 

of  the  disease,  or  when,  as  sometimes  hap-  Orfila,  in  his  interesting  series  of  researches 

pens,tliisis  complicated  by  granular  dege-  on  the  action,  and  mode  of  detection,  of 

neration  of  the  kidneys,  the  urine  may  be  these  poisons. 

considered  healthy  urine  with  the  addition  of        Urea  offers  another  case  in  point.      A 

so  much  sugar.  large  quantity  of  this  principle  exists  nata> 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  rally  in  the  urine,  while  its  presence  in  the 
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blood  of  a  healthy  penon  can  scarcely  be  de-  converted  into  this  sabstance.  Perhaps  quite 
tected.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  well  as  much  as  this,  for  it  has  been  ascertained 
established,  that  urea  is  not  formed  by  the  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  is  dis- 
act  of  secretion,  but  that  the  whole  amount  cl\arged  from  the  bowels,  and  there  can  be 
of  it  found  in  the  urine  exists  previously,  as  no  doubt  that  some  portion  escapes  from 
urea,  in  the  blood.  Passing  off  in  the  urine  other  surfaces.  Now  all  the  food  so  con- 
as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  no  accumulation  verted  is  lost  for  nourishment,  and  we  must 
takes  place,  so  that  little  can  be  found  in  the  make  abstraction  of  it  in  estimating  the 
blood  at  any  one  time.  It  is  quite  clear  quantity  of  aliment  the  patient  takes.  He 
from  these  oonsiderations,  that  the  sugar  in  b  in  the  condition  of  a  roan  whom  npcessity 
diabetic  urine  is  not  formed  by  the  kidneys,  compels  to  live  on  food  of  the  most  innutri- 
but  merely  eliminated  by  them  ;  and  since  tious  kind,  and  who  is  obliged  to  make  up  for 
this  urine  contains  no  other  morbid  princi-  its  defective  quality  by  increa^  of  quantity. 
pie,  and  since  the  other  solid  ingredients  are  The  great  quantity  of  urine  voided  in  dia- 
in  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in  health,  betes — in  other  words,  the  great  drain  of 
that  diabetes  can  in  nowise  be  considered  a  liquids  from  the  system — offers  a  still  more 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  obvious  explanation  of  the  thirst,  the  clammy 

Tliis  view  is  confirmed  by  anatomy.     The  mouth,  and  the  dry  skin, 

kidneys  of  persons  who  have  died  of  diabetes  All  the  symptoms  I  have  mentioned — the 

are  occasionally  found  somewhat  coi^gested ;  craving  for  food,  the  loss  of  flesh,  the  thirst — 

but  they  exhibit  no  appearances  that  might  are  in  evident  relation  with  the  density  and 

serve  to  characterise  the  disease.     In  some  amount  of  the  urine ;  that  is,  with  the  loss 

instances  they  are  perfectly  healthy.     In  a  of  solids  and  liquids  through  this  channel, 

patient  of  mine,  who  died  in  the  hospital  last  Whenever  by  the  influence  of  treatment,  or 

year  of  this  disease,  they  were  examined  otherwise,  this  loss  is   diminished,  hunger 

under  the  microscope  by  Mr.  Bowman  ;  but,  and  thirst  diminish  likewise,  and  the  ema- 

notwithstanding  hiB  familiarity  with  the  mi-  dation,  if  not  entirely  stayed,  is  rendered 

crosoopic  characters  of  the  organ,  he  could  much  less  rapid. 

detect  no  deviation  whatever  from  its  natural  The  question  now  arises,  what  is  it  that 

texture.  determines  the  excessive  secretion  of  urine  ? 

The  evidence,  then,  seems  complete,  that,  I  believe  it  more  than  probable  that  the  pas- 

in  diabetes,  sugar  is  formed  in  the  stomach  sage  of  sugar  through  the  kidneys  is  its  ex- 

from  all  substances  capable  of  being  readily  citing  cause.     Almost  all  medicines  which 

converted  into  it — that  the  sugar  so  formed  is  pass  off  largely  by  the  kidney  also  cause  free 

absorbed  into  the  blood — and  that  from  the  diuresis ;  and  it  is,  as  I  believe,  to  the  fact 

blood  it  passes  off  in  the  urine,  and,  perhaps,  of  their  being  eliminated  through  this  orgsn 

in  other  secretions.     Hie  quantity  of  sugar  that  they  owe  their  diuretic  power.     The 

formed  in  the  stomach  is,  as  might  have  '  same  is  true  of  the  sugar  in  diabetes.     It 

been  anticipated,  very  much  increased  by  a  is  no  objection  to  this  that  sugar,  as  we 

vegetable  diet.     It  has  been  long  known  usually  take  it,  is  not  a  diuretic,  because  in 

that,  under  such  a  diet,  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  case  it  is  digested,  and  its  qualities  are 

in  the  urine  is  much  increaised,  and  all  the  completely  altered,  by  the  healthy  stomach. 

symptoms  of  diabetes  are  much  aggravated ;  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  restricting  sugar  injected  into  the  blood  would  not  in- 

the  patient  to  a  diet  consisting  exclusively  of  crease  the  flow  of  urine. 

animal  food,  or  of  aliments  not  easily  con-  It  might,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 

vertible  into  sugar,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  diuresis  is  owing  to  the  laige  quantity  of 

the  urine  is  immediately  reduced,  and  the  liquid  the  patient  takes — that  the  disorder  of 

progress  of  the  disease  stayed.  digestion  causes  thirst — that  the  thirst  leads 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  explain  him  to  drink  largely — and  that  the  diuresis 

many  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  merely  results  from  the  draining  off  of  the 

disease.  superfluous  water  from  the  blood.     If  this 

The  conversion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  were  the  order  of  causation,  the  thirst  should 

food  into  sugar,  which  is  not  assimilated,  be  greatest  soon  after  meals,  and  least  in  the 

but  passes  off  from  the  body  again  in  the  morning  before  the  night's  fast  is  broken, 

excretions,   explains  both   the  craving  for  and  when  the  stomach  has  been  for  some 

solid  food,  and  the  fact  that,  when  the  inor-  hours  empty.  But.  at  present,  Hawkesworth 

dinate  appetite  is  freely  indulged,  the  patient  tells  us,  that  he  suffers  most  from  thirst  in 

still  loses  flesh  and  strength.  the  morning  before  breakfast,  that  he  suffers 

When   Hawkesworth  was  first  admitted,  little  from  it  during  the  day,  and  not  at  all 

he  was  passing,  as  I  have  shown  you,  more  after  his  principal  meals, 

than  a  pound  and  a  half  of  solids  daily  in  his  The  tbirot,  dien,  is  greatest,  when  he  has 

urine;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  must  been  many  hours  without  food,  and  after 

have  been  sugar.     In  him,  therefore,  nearly  the  kidneys  have  been  a  whole  night  draining 

a  pound  and  a  half  of  his  best  food  was  daily  liquids  from  the  system.     From  this,  and 
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from  the  dry  state  of  the  surface,  and  from  vegetable  matter,  which  constitiite  a  large 

the  constipation  so  general  in  diabetes,  cou-  proportion  of  our  daily  food,  are  capable  of 

pled  with  the  (kct  that  we  have  a  real,  and  very  being  digested  and  assimilated ;  that  b,  of 

probably  a  powerful,  cause  of  diuresis  in  the  being  converted   into  the   constituents   of 

passage  of  so  much  sugar  through  the  kid-  blood,  and  thence  into  tiie  several  tiasaes  of 

neys,  we  may  infer  almost  with  certainty,  that  which  our  bodies  are  made  up. 
the  thirst  is  owing,  as  I  have  before  stated,  to        Now,  according  to  Dr.  Front,  they  are  all, 

the  loss  of  liquids,  and  that  the  great  con-  in  healthy  digestion,  first  reduced  to  a  tow 

sumption  of  these  should  be  regarded  as  the  sugar ;  but  this  is  only  a  transition  state,  and 

consequence  of  the  diuresis,  not  as  its  cause,  the  sugar  thus  formed  is  at  once  converted 

It  has  been  remarked  by  several  writers  into  albuminous  and  oleaginous  principles. 

thattheqnantity  of  urine  voided  mayvery  much  Its  existence  in  the  stomach  bdng,  according 

exceed  the  whole  amount  of  liquid  taken  by  to  this  theory,  only  intermediate  and  mo- 

the  patient ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  mentary,  cannot  readily  be  made  a  matter  of 

to  explain  this  by  supposing  that  fluid  is  experimental  demonstration, 
then  absorbed  from  the  air  by  the  lungs  and        The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  derange- 

skin.   In  cases  in  which  the  excess  above  the  ments  in  diabetes,  consists,  according  to  this 

liquids  allowed  is  great,  and  cannot  be  ac-  writer,  not  in  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 

counted  for  by  the  progressive  emaciation,  stomach,  which  he  considers  a  hetJihy  pco- 

it  is,  I  think,  more  probable  that  the  medi-  cess  ;  but  in  the  loss  of  that  power  which 

cal  man  has  been  deceived  by  the  patient ;  should  convert  the  sugar  so  formed  into  the 

butif  the  fact  should  be  established  by  future  constituent  principles  of   the  blood,    and 

observations  it  would  only  confirm  the  in-  through  them  into  the  living  tissues  of  the 

ference,   that  the  diuresis  is  the  primary  body.   He  further  believes,  Uiat,  in  advanced 

cause  of  the  craving  for  liquids.  stages  of  the  disease,  sugar  is  not  only  formed 

It,  then,  it  be  granted,  that  the  diuresis  is  in  the  stomach  by  the  process  of  digeatian, 

owing  to  ihe  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  but  that  it  is  generated  in  other  parts  of  the 

or  rather  to  its  passage  through  the  kidneys,  body  from  deranged  assimilation,  eepedally 

it  follows,  that  all  the  characteristic  symp-  of  the  gelatinous  tissues, 
toms  of  diabetes  may  be  traced  to  the  pro-        He  considers  the  disease,  then,  to  consist 

duction  of  sugar  from  the  food,  and  its  ab-  essentially  in  impairment  or  loss  of  this  con- 

sorption  into  the  blood.     By  this,  a  large  verting  or  organizing  function  of  the  assimt- 

proportion  of  the  food  is  converted  into  a  lating  organs. 

substance,  which  is  not  assimilated,  and  is,        But  this  is  not  the  only  theory  that  has 

therefore,  lost  for   nourishment ;    and  an  been  advanced  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 

agent  (sugar)  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  diabetes.     It  is  found  that  in  this  disease 

which  is,  probably,  injurious  by  its  presence  the  natural  acid  secretions  of  the  skin  are 

there,  and  which,  by  its  elimination  through  stopped  ;  and  that  those  of  die  month,  as  I 

the    kidney,    causes  diuresis,   and    conse-  have  often  pointed  out  to  you  in  the  case  of 

quently  great  drain  from  the  body.  Hawkesworth,  are  add  instead  of  bdng  al- 

llie  formation  of  sugar  in  the  process  of  kaline,  as  is  usual  in  health, 
digestion,  and  the  absorption  of  this  sugar  Impressed  with  theseftiets,  M.  Bonchardat 
into  the  blood,  are,  therefore,  cardinal  facts  supposes  that  the  disorder  originates  in  sup- 
in  the  pathology  of  diabetes ;  and  to  explain  pressed  perspiration ;  and  &at  the  acids 
these  must  be  the  prime  object  of  all  theories  which  usually  pass  off  by  the  skin  escape  by 
of  the  disease.  Let  us  now  see  with  what  the  mucous  membrane  and  glands  of  the 
success  this  object  has  been  fulfilled  by  wri-  digestive  apparatus  ;  not  that  tbeae  acids 
ters  on  tite  subject.  have  die  power  to  convert  stardi  into  angar 

According  to  Dr.  Prout,  who  is  justly  re-  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  Imt, 

garded  as  high  authority  in  these  mattera,  he  argues,  wherever  in  organized  beings  they 

diabetes  may  be  said  to  originate  in  loss  of  are  found  in  considerable  quantity,  they  are 

the  power  to  assimilate  the  saccharine  prin-  associated  with  diastase,  or  some  analogona 

ciples  we  take  as  food.  modification  of  albumen,    which  has   this 

Under  the  term  *'  saccharine  principles"  power.      In  illustration  of  this  he  brings 

are  included  sugar  itself,  and  a  large  class  of  forward  the  instance  of  unripe  froiftBy   in 

jrabstances,  which,  from  being  easily  conver-  which,  as  you  know,  these  prindples  are 

tible  into  sugar,  and  almost  identiod  with  it  associated  to  fulfil  this  object, 
in  chemical  composition,  may  be  regarded  as        According  to  these  views,  diabetes  origi- 

its  equivalents.     These  are  mostly  derived  nates  in  suppressed  perspiration,  and  vica- 

from  the  vegetable  kingdom.    The  chief  of  rious  secretion  of   acid  from  the  mooous 

them,  considered  as  aliments,  are  woody  fibre  membranes  and  glands  of  the  digestive  ap- 

(the  bran  of  com,  and  fibres  of  other  vege-  paratus. 

tables),  gum,  and  starch  ;  but  the  most  im-        This  theory  is  obviously  too  exdusively 

portant  of  these  is  starch.  chemical.      It  seems  to  recogmse  nothing 

In  a  state  of  health,  all  these  forms  of  but  chemical  agency  in  the  prooeases  of  the 
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living  body.     If  it  were  tme,  we  should  ex-  that  the  sugar    so  farmed  is  not  digested 

pect  that  free  sweating  would  at  once  arrest  and  assimilated.     To  explain  this  we  must 

the  disorder  ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you,  after  admit  some  loss  of  power ;  and  we  are  thus 

what  you  have  seen  in  Hawkeaworth,  how  driven  back  on  the  theory  of  Prout.      If, 

far  this  is  from  being  the  case.     Besides,  the  indeed,  we  should  go  a  step  further,  and  grant 

organic    acids,    to   which    M.   Bouchardat  that  the  subse^uentchanges  in  the  process  of di- 

ascribes  all  the  phenomena  of  diabetes,  are  gestion,  are,  like  the  conversion  of  starch  into 

always  in  the  healthy  stomach,  and  some*  sugar,  effected  by  purely  chemical  agency  of 

times  in  great  excess,  without  giving  rise  to  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  we  have  no 

any  symptoms  like  those  of  diabetes.  reason  to  believe  that  a  slight  excess  of  the 

M.  Bouchardat  is,  no  doubt,  right  in  tlie  organic  acids  would  prevent  these  changes; 
opinion,  that  the  couvc;i*sion  of  stai'ch  into  because,  as  I  just  now  remarked,  these  acids 
sugar  is  effected  by  the  chemical  agency  of  are  often  in  great  excess  in  persons  in  whom 
tecnrtions  from  the  digestive  organs.  You  digestion  is  not  thus  arrested,  and  who  pre- 
have  already  seen  tliat  this  change  does  take  sent  no  symptoms  of  diabetes.  The  altera- 
place  in  the  stom.u;h ;  and  when  you  reflect  tion  of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  must 
that  it  is  a  purely  chemical  one,  and  very  be  dilTerent  from  mere  excess  of  lactic  acid  ; 
readily  produced  under  a  great  variety  of  and  since  this  presumed  alteration  is  pertna- 
conditions,  you  will  admit  that  the  inference  is  ne/i/,  we  are  forced,  in  order  to  explain  it,  to 
unavoidable.  At  an  appropriate  temperature  admit  some  organic  change,  or  some  modifi- 
starch  is  converted  into  sugar  both  by  acids  cation  of  vital  agency — as  1  just  now  expressed 
and  alkalies ;  and  the  same  transformation  it,  some  loss  of  power, 
takes  place  in  several  of  the  organic  pro-  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while 
cesses  of  plants,  as  in  the  ripening  of  fruits,  to  have  alluded  to  this  theory  of  M. 
and  in  the  process  of  germination.  The  art  Bouchardat,  had  it  net  been  for  the  ingenuity 
of  malting  is,  as  you  know,  fonnded  on  this  which  the  author  has  displayed  in  his  essays 
latter  circumstance.  And  I  beg  you  to  on  this  subject,  and  the  idea  that  the  theory 
remark  that,  although  the  functions  of  life  may  prove  attractive  to  some  from  its  appa- 
are  at  this  time  active  in  the  plant,  yet  this  rent  simplicity.  At  the  present  time,  when 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  is  a  purely  organic  chemistry  is  making  great  advances, 
chemical  matter,  and  quite  independent  of  there  seems  to  be  some  danger  that  men  of 
vital  agencies.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  it  enthusiastic  tempers  will  be  led  away,  and 
goes  on  equally  well  when  the  materials  of  fancy  that  chemistry  is  all-sufficient  to  ex- 
it are  separated  from  the  grain  and  mixed  in  plain  the  phenomena  of  life — that,  as  has 
their  chemical  form.  <rhe  substance  named  been  advanced  by  a  distinguished  French 
diastase  may  be  easily  extracted  from  malt ;  chemiat,  man,  like  a  steam  engine,  is  an 
and  if  it  be  then  added  in  sufficient  quantity  apparatus  that  owes  all  its  activity  and  all  its 
to  starch,  all  the  starch  is  converted  into  power  to  the  combusdon  of  carbon.  No 
sugar.  Disastase  is,  as  you  know,  one  of  one  can  be  more  sanguine  than  myself  as  to 
the  albuminous  principles  of  plants,  and,  ex-  the  results  that  may  be  expected  from  a 
cepting  this  influence  on  starch,  has  no  study  of  oiganic  chemistry.  There  can  be 
active  chemical  properties.  no  doubt  that  far  more  of  the  processes  of 

Since,  then,  tb»  conversion  of  starch  into  the  living  body  than  has  hitherto  been  sup- 
sugar  is  such  an  easy  matter,  and  especially  posed,  are  effected  by  mechanical  or  chemi- 
ainoe  itia  lo  readily  effected  in  the  tissues  of  cal  agencies  ;  but  now,  as  much  as  ever,  if 
organised  beings,  its  accomplishment,  by  the  we  investigate  those  processes  deeply,  if  we 
chemicai  agency  of  the  secretions  of  the  trace  the  phenomena  backwards,  we  soon 
stomach,  is  not  difficult  to  conceive.  But  arrive  at  actions  or  changes,  which  neither 
the  mere  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  does  chembtry  nor  mechanics  can  explain,  and 
not  explain  diabetes ;  for  a  healthy  stomach  which  force  us  to  admit  a  vital  agency  dis- 
is  capable  of  digesting  large  quantities  of  tinct  from  either. 

sugar.  The  bbcks  in  the  West  Indies  some-  In  almost  all  diseases,  the  two  grand 
times  almost  live  upon  sugar ;  but  they  do  elements  we  are  thus  forced  to  recognize- 
not  get  diabetes.  What  we  have  to  explain  chemicalagency  and  living  properties — largely 
is,  not  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  enter  :  variously  preponderating  m  their 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  takes  influence  in  different  diseases.  Hie  part  of 
place  in  the  healthy  stomach*,  but  the  fact  the  former  precisely  defined  in  some ;   in 

others,  only  obscurely  recognized ;  but  its 

«  Salivay  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  con-  importance    not    the   less   certain.      Both 

vertt  starch  into  sugar.     About  half  a  pmt  ef  moat  mAfprial  tn  t*nnmAt»r  in  nnr  hht^w^  ^f 

saliva  was  collected  By  Dr.  Buddfrom  a  paHent  "*'**  matenal  to  consider  m  our  theory  of 

in  Kiog*s  College  Hospital,  affected  with  mer-  disease,  and  both  mtroducmg  their  severt4 

curial  lalivation.    Some  starch  was  then  added  indications  into  the  treatment  of  the  case 

to  the  saliva,  and  the  mixture  kept  at  blood-beat      — — — ' 

for  an  hour  by  means  of  a  sand  bath.    A  small  rapid  flcrmentation  ensued;  the  mixture  acquired 

quantity  of  veost  was  then  added ;  and  on  the  the  odour  of  new  beer,  and  its  surlkcc  became 

temperature  oeing  maintained  for  an  hour  longer  csvered  with  a  thick  scum  or  froth. 
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It  is  from  placing  the  importance  of  both  the  influence  of  Tarious  chemical  agento, 
theie  elements  before  us  in  a  striking  point  though  not  nearly  so  readily  as  starch.  But 
of  view,  and  distinctly  defined  in  their  sepa-  it  has  been  found  impossible  by  most  men 
nte  influence  and  requirements,  that  dia-  to  restrain  their  diabetic  patients  to  a  diet 
betes  is  such  an  instructive  lesson.  exclusively  animal.  After  a  few  days'  re- 
in the  treatment  of  diabetes,  according  striction  to  such  a  diet,  the  craving  forvege- 
to  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  pathology  table  food  of  some  kind  becomes  such,  that 
of  the  (Usease,  we  have  two  objects  to  aim  no  fears  for  the  future  will  deter  the  patient 
at.     The  first  and  highest  is,  to  strengthen  from  indulging  in  it. 

the  digestive  and  assimilating  functions,  in  In  consequence  of  this,  most  physicians 

the  impairment  of  which  the  disease  seems  have  relaxed  the  rigour  of  RoUo's  treatment, 

essentially  to  consist ;    the  second,  to  pre-  and  in  addition  to  animal  food,  and  oleaginous 

vent,  as  far  as  possible,  as  long  as  the  de-  matters,  which  often  agree  well,  have  allowed 

praved  digestion  continues,  the  formation  of  the  patient  bread  and  other  articles  made  of 

sugar  in  the  stomach,  which,   as   I   have  the  flour  of  wheat ;  which  is  supposed  by  Dr. 

already  explained  to  you,  seems  to  be  the  Plrout  to  be  more  easily  assimilated  than  most 

foorce  of  most  of  the  other  evils.  other  farinaceous  matters. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  as  yet  done  little  But  even  of   the  articles  thus  granted 

towards  the  attainment  of  the  first  object,  him,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  unsparingly. 

Freedom  from  the  harassing  cares  of  busi-  The  craving  appetite,  so  general  in  diabetes, 

ness,  and  change  of  air,  especially  where  the  would  often  lead  him  to  overload  the  sto- 

patient  has    resided    in    an    uidiealthy  or  mach,  and  increase  the  disorder  of  digestion, 

malarious  district,  should  be  enjoined  at  the  He  is,  therefore,  cautioned  not  to  take  too 

commencement  of  the  disease,  whenever  the  much  at  a  time. 

drcumstanoes  of  the  patient  render  such  He  is  also  restricted  in  the  quantity  of 
measures  practicable.  These  ends  would,  liquids,  which,  if  taken  to  excess,  produce 
perhaps,  be  best  answered  by  a  short  sea-  ill  effects  in  various  ways.  They  impair 
voyage,  which  I  should  also  be  disposed  to  digestion,  and  they  increase  the  quantity  of 
recommend  for  other  reasons,  which  I  shall  urine.  If  the  quantity  of  urine  were  in- 
presently  give  you.  creased  by  simple  dilution,  this  would  pro- 
Beyond  what  can  be  effected  by  measures  bably  do  no  harm,  but  it  is  generally  found 
such  as  these,  and  by  other  obvious  hygienic  that  its  density  is  increased  at  the  same 
rules,  we  have  little  power  to  restore  the  time ;  or  if  not  increased  in  density,  that 
digestive  functions  to  their  healthy  condition,  there  is  at  least  an  increase  in  the  daily  dis- 
In  our  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  charge  of  solid  matter,  which,  as  I  have 
second  object — namely,  to  prevent  the  before  remarked,  is  a  measure  of  the  ex- 
formation  of  sugar  in  the  stomach — we  are  hausting  power  of  the  malady, 
far  more  succ^sful.  We  cannot,  indeed.  The  ftict,  that  drinking  copiously  increases 
do  this  by  medicines,  but  we  can  restrict  the  the  daily  discharge  of  solids  in  t^e  urine,  has 
patient  to  food  from  which  sugar  cannot  be  long  been  observed  in  diabetes ;  and  a 
readily  formed.  In  this  way,  as  I  have  French  ph3r8ician,  M.  Becquerel,  seems  to 
already  explained  to  you,  we  stay  the  emaci-  have  establuhed  by  some  recent  observations 
ation  and  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease ;  that  the  same  law  holds  in  other  states  of 
and  although  we  exert  no  influence  positively  the  system. 

curative,   we  at  least    give    time   for    the  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  in  diabetes  has 

curative  efforts  of  nature.     As  long,  there-  led  men  to  restrict  the  quantity  of  liquids, 

fore,  as  the  impairment  of  digestion  con-  and  to  recommend,  instead  of  vrater,  milk 

tinues,  the  patient  should  abstain  from  sugar,  and  animal  decoctions,  which,  from   their 

and  as  mudi  as  possible  from  all  those  prin-  more  cloying   nature,  are  less  likely  to  be 

ciples,  as  starch  and  the  vegetable  gums  and  taken  to  excess.     It  would  seem,  however, 

mucilages,  which  have  nearly  the  same  com-  that  milk  is  improper,  from  its  containing  a 

position  as  sugar,  and  are  readily  converted  large  proportion  of   a  particular  form   of 

into  it.     It  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Rollo,  sugar. 

who  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  the  im-  Water,  rendered  alkaline  by  lime  or  mag. 

portance  of  diet  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes,  nesia,  has  also  been  much  recommended.     It 

that  the  patient,  for  some  time  at  least,  often    quenches    thirst    better    than  other 

should  subsist  entirely  on  animal  food ;  and  diluents  ;  perhaps  from  its  neutralizing  Uie 

if  we  may  judge  from  the  cases  published  by  acid,  which  appears  to  be  in  excess  in  the 

him  in  support  of  his  opinion,  such  a  plan,  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  stomach, 

if  it  could   be   carried  out,  offers  a  fairer  About  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  opinion 

chance  of  success  than  any  other  that  has  is  much  divided.     In  advanced  stages  of  the 

yet  been  tried.     We  might  not,  indeed,  by  disease,  they  are  often  very  grateful  to  the 

this,  prevent  entirely  the  formation  of  sugar,  patient  from  the  temporary  relief  they  give 

because   gelatine  passes  into  sugar  under  to  the  feelings  of   sinking   and  weakness 
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under  which  he  labours.     It  is  advisable  of  the  urine  continued  indeed  the  same  (aboaC 

that  such  as  are  taken  should  be  perfectly  1040) ;  but  the  quantity,  which  at  the  time 

dry,  and  contain  no  unfermented  sugar.  of  his  admission  averaged  ten  pints  a-day, 

Besides  attention   to  diet,  on  which  we  was  reduced  to  four  or  five  pints, 

must  mainly  rely,  various  other  means  have  Towards  the  latter  end  of  October  the  mine 

been  found  nseM.     The  chief  of  these  are,  again  increased  in  quantity,  and  during  the 

bleeding,  opiates,  and  tonics.  whole  of  November  it  amounted  to  between 

At  an  early  stage  of  diabetes,  when,  as  seven  and  ten  pints  a  day.     The  sp.   gr. 

often  happens,  the  system  is  in  a  feverish  ranged  from  1035  to  1045. 

state,  general  bleeding  produces  great  relief,  On  the  5th  of  December,  we  discovered 

and  manifestly  retards  the  progress  of  the  that  he  had  been  taking  half  a  pound  of  sugar 

disorder.     In  more  advanced  stages,  when  a  week,  which  he  had  bought  himself;  and 

we  are  deterred  by  the  absence  of  fever,  and  that  be  had  availed  himself  of  the  permission 

by  the  weakness  of  the  patient,  from  bleed-  we  gave  him  to  take  a  walk,  to  gratify  his 

ing  from  the  arm,  cupping  over  the  stomach,  thirst  by  spruce-beer, 

or  an  application  of  leeches,  will  frequently  From  this  time  he  was  confined  to  the  hos- 

lessen  the  sense  of  heat  or  other  uncomfort-  pital,  and  a  stricter  watch  kept  over  him.  The 

able  feelings,  so  often  referred  to  that  part.  quantity  of  urine  immediately  diminished, 

The  effect  of  opiates  in  mitigating  the  and  for  the  next  fortnight,  kept  very  steadily 
symptoms  of  diabetes  is  still  more  striking,  at  six  er  seven  pints  a  day. 
They  are  beneficial  in  every  stage  of  the  On  the  17th  of  December,  acting  on  the 
malady,  and  happily  are  not  incompatible  opinion  of  M.  Bouchardat,  that  an  essential 
with  any  of  the  other  means  that  have  been  point  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes  is  to  re- 
found  of  service.  They  should,  therefore,  store  the  action  of  the  skin,  we  put  him  on 
form  part  of  every  plan  of  treatment.  warm  flannel  dress,  and  gave  him  a  hot  air 

Tonics  of  various  kinds — ^preparations  of  bath.     This  produced  free  sweating,   and 

iron,  quinine,  carbonate  of  ammonia — ^have  evidently  benefited  him.      Since  that  time 

been  much  recommended,  and  are,  no  doubt,  he  has  had  the  bath  once  or  twice  a  week, 

benefidalwhen  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  and  apparently  with  advantage.     He  is,  at 

malady  have  been  long  continued.    Their  any  rate,  always  desirous  for  its  repetition, 

good  effects  are,  however,  far  less  obvious  and  tells  us  it  invariably  relieves  the  uneasy 

than  those  of  opiates.  sensations  in  the  stomach. 

When  Hawkesworth  was  brought  into  the  On  the  27th  of  December,  again  acting  on 

hospital,  he  was  placed  under  a  plan  of  treat*  the  advice  of  M.  Bouchardat,  we  deprived 

ment  such  as   I   have  described.     He  was  him  of  ordinary  bread  which  he  had  hitherto 

strictly  cautioned  against  taking  sugar,  or  been  taking,  and  gave  him  instead  what  M. 

any  fruits  or  vegetables,  and  was  restricted  Bouchardat  calls  gluten-bread — that  is,  bread 

to  a  diet  of  meat  and  bread ;  and  for  drink,  made  of  flour  that  has  been  deprived  of  the 

milk,  beef- tea,  and  a  pint  of  porter  a-day,  chief  part  of  its  starch.     The  flour  of  wheat 

was  aUowed  him.  is  composed  of  gluten  and  starch,  in  the  pro- 

The  absence  of  fever,  and  the  weakness  he  portion  of  one  of  the  former  to  three  or  four 

complained  of,  deterred  us  from    general  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  two  principles  may  be 

bleeding,  but  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  readily  separated  by  washing  out  the  starch 

hospital  he  was  cupped  over  the  stomach,  from  dough. 

with  manifest  relief  to  the  uncomfortable  It  appears  from  some  recent  experiments 

feelings  he  experienced  there.                 "  of  Magendie,  that  gluten  extracted  from  wheat 

He  was  ordered  opium,  which  he  has  con-  flour  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  nourish - 

tinned  to  take  ever  since ;  and  in  addition  to  ment  of  dogs ;  and  it  seems  probable,  there- 

this,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron.     After  fore,  that  a  diet  of  animal  food  and  gluten 

some  time,  the  muriated  tincture  was  ex-  contains  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  support 

changed  for  the  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this  of  man — at  least,  for  a  considerable  time, 

again  for  the  sesquicarbonate  ;  but  neither  But  bread  made  of  pure  gluten  is  so  leathery 

preparation  seemed  to  do  more  good  than  — so  glutinous — that  it  is  impossible  to  mas- 

the  opiate   by  itself.     Sulphate  of  quinine  ticate  it.     In  order  to  make  any  thing  that 

was  then  tried,  but  produced  no  appreciable  can  be  called  bread,  we  are  obliged  to  leave 

benefit.     We  next  had  recourse  to  creosote,  a  certain  proportion  of  starch  with  the  glu- 

which  has  been  lately  recommended  in  dia-  ten.     The  gluten-bread  that  we  have  given 

betes,  and  the  trial  of  which  was,  I  believe,  Hawkesworth  is  made  by  Mr.  Bullock,  a 

first  suggested  by  the  property  it  has  of  pre-  chemist  in  Ck)nduit  Street.      In  the  first 

venting  the  transformation  of  starch  into  samples  he  sent  there  was  one-sixth  of  the 

sugar  under  the  influence  of  diastase.     It  natural  quantity  of  starch.     In  order  to  ren- 

produced  no  sensible  benefit,  and,  at  Hawkes-  der  it  more  dry  and  crisp  the  bread  was  made 

worth's  solicitation,  was  discontinued.  into  rusks ;   but  even  in  this  state  it  was 

Under  this  plan  of  treatment,  he  at  first  rather  difficult  to  masticate,  and  Uawkes- 

improved  considerably.    The  specific  gravity  worth  made  great  complaint  of  it. 
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Latterly,  one-fifth  of  the  natural  proportion  of  healthy  digestion.    We  reliere  the  thiiBt, 

of  starch,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  proportion  retard  the  emaciation,  and  prevent,  perhaps, 

recommended  by  Bonchardat,  has  been  left  for  a  time  the  occurrence  of  tnbercoloiia  dis- 

with  the  gluten ;  and  since  this  change  was  ease  of  the  lungs :  we  give  longer  time  Ibr 

made  Hawkesworth  has  been  very  contented  the  action  of  m»3icines,  or  for  the  vU  medi^ 

with  his  bread.    The  bread  is  light,  and  catrUe  natur<E.    This  is  certsintiy  no  slight 

when  toasted  is  almost  as  agreeable  to  the  advantage :  it  is,  in  &ct,  as  mnch  as  we  ever 

taste  as  ordinary  bread.  accomplish  in  strictly  organic  disease. 

The  substitution  of  the  gluten-bread  for        It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  bread 

ordinary  bread  was  immediately  followed  by  made  of  flour  deprived  of  a  certain  poriioii 

diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  which  of  its  starch  will  in  future  form  an  essential 

was  at  once  brought  down  to  about  four  pints  part  of  the  dietetic  treatment  of  diabetes, 
a  day.     The  sp.  gravity,  however,  continued        During  the  last  week  the  case  of  Hawkea- 

as  before,  about  1040.  worth  has  presented  a  feature  of  great  inte- 

On  the  4th  of  January  we  found  a  sudden  rest,   which  may  perhaps  render  us  leaa 

increase  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  density  of  sanguine  as  to  the  good  eflfects  to  be  derived 

the  urine ;  and,  after  much  dose  questioning,  from  gluten  bread.     I  mem  the  ooeuiience 

we  discovered  that  he  had  been  eating  some  of  dropsy.     About  a  week  ago  we  noticed 

rice-pudding,  which    contains    sugar,   and  a  slightly  oedematous  condition  of  the  utider 

which  the  nurse,  yielding  to  his  entreaties,  eyelids,  and  found  that  he  had  some  oedema 

had  given  him.  of  the  feet  and  hands.     This  has  increased, 

This  is  the  second  time,  since  his  admis-  and  at  present  the  legs  are  swelled  to  twice 

sioB  to  the  hospital,  that  our  endeavours  to  their  natural  size.    The  dropsy  has  come  on 

carry  out  this  treatment  have  been  frustrated  without  any  feverish  symptoms,  and  at  pre- 

by  want  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  sent  he  says  that  his  health  is  as  good  as  it 

patient ;   and  this  you  will  find  constantly  has  been  at  any  time  since  his  admission. 

happening  in  diabetes.     In  confirmed  stages  The  legs  are  free  from  pain  or  tendemeas* 

of  tiie  disease  the  patient  becomes  irresolute  and  pit  very  readily  on  pressure, 
and  childish,  and  has  no  strength  of  mind  to        The  occanonal  occurrence  of  anaaarca  m^ 

resist  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.     This  the  course  of  diabetes,  and  especially  in  its 

pecuHar  imbecility  of  mind  is,  probably,  in  advanced  stages,  has  been  noticed  by  manj 

some  measure  connected  with  the  defective  writers,  and  has  been  supposed   by  Dr. 

nutrition  of  the  brain,  which  is  so  remarkable  Christison  to  depend  on  granular  degeoera^ 

in  advanced  stages  of  diabetes.    In  the  bodies  tion  of  the  kidneys,  which  is  met  witii  not 

of  persons  dead  of  this  disesse,  the  brain  is  unfrequently  in  diabetic  subjects.    But  in 

always  very  remarkably  shrunk  ;  in  conse-  Hawkesworth  we  can  detect  no  trace  of  aUnr^ 

quence,  no  doubt,  of  the  great  wasting  of  men  in  the  urine,  in  evidence  that  sudi  a 

tdl  fatty  matter.    The  void  left,  is,  as  usual,  condition  of  the  kidney  exists, 
filled  up  with  serum.  Failing  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  dropsy< 

Since  the  4th  of  January  the  quantity  of  in  graniSar  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  we 
urine  has  on  one  occasion  been  so  little  as  turned  our  attention  to  the  heart,  but  have 
two  pints  and  a  half  in  the  24  hours  ;  but  it  been  equally  unsuccessful  there.  The  im<» 
has  averaged  about  four  pints.  It  has  re-  pulse  of  tiie  heart  is  moderate,  and  the 
gained  in  some  degree  the  natural  urinous  sounds  are  natural.  The  pulse  is  of  mode- 
odour  ;  but  the  sp.  gr.  has  not  at  all  dimi-  rate  volume  and  regular ;  and  he  has  at  pre* 
nished.  It  is  now  seldom  less  than  1040,  sent  no  catarrh  or  distress  of  brtatfaing,  and 
and  on  some  days  1045.  there  is  no  distension  of  thejugulua,  ta 

Since  he  commenced  the  gluten  bread,  the  show  tiiat  obstacle  to  thedrculationthroQgk 

general  symptoms  of  diabetes  have  much  di-  the  heart  exists. 

minished :  the  appetite  has  become  less,  and        We  are  driven  then  te  the  inference,  that 

the  thirst  is  very  slight,  except  in  the  mom-  the  dropsy  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 

ing  before  breakfast :  his  complexion  is  less  blood ;  as  it  no  doubt  does  when  it  occurs  aa 

saUow  than  it  was,  and  his  tongue  cleaner  :  a  consequence  of  granular  kidney, 
he  says  that  he  is  much  stronger,  and  he  has        It  is  rather  singular  that  the  last  patie&t 

certainly  ceased  to  lose  flesh.  I  had  in  the  hospital  affected  vrith  diabetn. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  treatment  had  dropsy  of  the  lower  extremities  and 

is  only  palliative.    The  urine  has  still  the  ascites ;  but  this  was  accounted  for  by  dia^ 

high  sp.  gr.  of  diabetes  ;  and  the  quantity  ease  of  the  liver. 

he  passes  is  as  much  charged  with  sugar  aa        Of  the  cautet  of  this  lingular   malady, 

ever*    All  that  we  effect  by  the  gluten-bread  very  littie  is  knownwith  certainty, 
is  to  carry  out  more  fully,  and  for  a  longer        A  few  remarkable  instances  have  been 

time  than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  do,  the  recorded  of  diabetes  affecting  several  mem- 

principle  of  depriving  the  patient  of  articles  bers  of  a  family,  and  even  for  sueoesrive 

of  food  readily  convertible  into  sugar ;  but  generations,  which  leave  no  doubt  tiiat  a 

we  do  not  restore  to  tiie  stomach  the  power  tendency  to  it  is  sometimes  transmitted  firoin 
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parent  to  chOd.     Bat  Hawkeswortb  fleemi  of  it.    The  infiBreDGfl  is  not  ftiictly  logical, 

to  hsre  inherited  no  dispontion  of  this  kind,  but  I  am  inclined  to  bdiere  that  the  pro- 

His  Either  was  a  saiQor,  who  lived  rather  longed  use  of  a  diet  too  ezclosiTelyTegetable 

intemperately,  bnt,  when  not  suffering  firom  may  have  a  real  influence  in  bringing   on 

the  immediate  effects  of  drink,  was  a  healthy  diabetes ;  not  from  the  experience  of  those 

man.     His  mother  is  still  living  and  hearty,  two  cases  onty,  but  also  from  the  exemption 

He  has  three  brothers,  all  living,  free  from  from  diabetes  that  seems  to  be  exgoyed  by 

eruptions,  and,  as  far  as  he  can  judge,  from  sailors.     During  the  time  I  was  physician 

any   constitutional    complaint.      Hawkes-  to  the  Dreadnought  (between  three  and  fbur 

worth  himself,  up  to  the  age  of  35,  had  years)  not  a  ringle  case  of  diabetes  was 

uniform  good  heahh,  with  the  exception  of  brought  to  the  hospital ;  audit  appears  from 

one  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  was  caps-  the  registerSf  whidi  are  kept  with  Uie  most 

ble  of  great  bodily  exertion.     There  is  no  praiseworthy    care,    that,    from    the    first 

reason  to  suppose,  therefore,  as  diabetes  is  establishment  of  the  hospital,  among  41,000 

not  peculiar  to  advanced  life,  that  he  inherited  patients  who  have  been  treated  thm,  these 

any  espedal  tendency  to  it.    We  must  look  has  been  only  one  affected  with  diabetes, 
for  die  cause  of  his  malady  in  his  mode  of        The  diet  of  sailors  is,  as  you  are  aware, 

life,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  composed  almost  entirely  of  salt  meat  and 

beoi  pkoed.  biscuit ;   but  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 

Dr.  Front  reckons  mental  anxiety,  vene-  separate  influence  of  this,  with  reference  to 

real  excesses,  and  the  abuse  of  mercury,  the  disease  in  question,  from  there  being  so 

among  the  exciting  causes  of  diabetes ;  but  many  other  circumstances  in  which  the  life 

we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  operation  of  a  sailor  differs  from  that  of  a  landsman, 

of  either  of  these  causes  in  Hawkesworth.  Among  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  sailor. 

He  never  had  syphilis  or  took  mercury.  and  which  may  have  some  share  in  procuring 

Residence  in  a  damp  malarious  situation  his  exemption  from  ^abetes,  are,  the  pure 

has  also  been  ranked  among  the  causes  capa-  air  he  breathes  at  sea,  and  the  freedom  from 

ble  of  exciting  diabetes.     Hawkesworth  has  care  so  characteristic  of  the  English  seaman, 
spent  all  his  life  at  (Vreenwieh,  which  cer-        The  concurrent  operation  of  these  power- 

tainly  is  not  quite  free  from  the  charge  of  fhl  influences  renders  it  impossible  to  sepa- 

being  damp  and  malarious  ;  but  he  never  had  rate  and  estimate  at  its  just  value  the  in- 

ague,  nor  enlarged  spleen,  nor,  before  the  ae*  fluence  that  their  peculiar  diet  may  have  in 

cession  of  this  complaint,  the  peenliar  pal-  exempting  sailors  from  diabetes ;   but  the 

lid  and  sallow  complexioa,  and  the  mus-  fiiu^t  of  tb«ir  exemption  adds  strength  to  the 

coler  debility,  whieh  the  prolonged  inflnenoe  opinion  formed  on  other  grounds,  that  a  diet 

of  malaria  produces.  too  exclusively  vegetable  has  a  tendency  to 

Frequent   attacks  of   rheumatism   and  bring  on  diabetes, 
gout  have  seemed  in  many  cases  the  ex-        Another  possible  cause  occurs  to  us  in 

citing  cause  of  diabetes;  but,  in  Hawkes-  considering  the  case  of  Hawkes  worth,  namely^ 

worth,  the  diiUietes  can  hardly  be  charged  to  the  influence  of  lead.     He  is  a  painter  and 

the  influence  of  either  of  those   makdies.  glazier,  and  two  years  ago  he  suffered  severely 

He  never,  in  fact,  had  any  gouty  affection ;  from  colic,  cramps  iu  the  legs,  and  other 

and  the  only  attack  of  rheumatism  he  ever  effects  of  lead.     1  have  often  had  occasion  to 

suffered  appears  to  have  done  him  no  per-  call  your  attention  to  the  great  length  of 

manent  injury.       He    has  never  had  the  time  lead  may  remain  in  the  system,  and  to 

slightest  recurrence  of  it ;  and  he  assures  us,  its  powerful  effect  in  impairing  nutrition, 

that,  for  ten  years  after  this  attack,  he  was  It  seems  possible,  therefore,  that  it  may  have 

as  strong,  and  his  health  every  way  as  good,  some  tendency  to  cause  that  weakness  or 

as  before  it.  paralysis  of  the    assimilating  function,  in 

A  prominent  place  among  the  exciting  which,  according  to  Dr.   Prout,  diabetes 

causes  of  diabetes  has  also  been  assigned  to  consists. 


prolonged  errors  of  diet,  and  especially  to 

a^jKi^cmgei  v»iia  ^  ioo  t^ydj  ILLUSTRATIONS 

vegetable.     To  the  mfluenee  of  this  cause 

Hawkesworth  has  been  exposed.     He  tells  O'  ^"^ 

us  that  during  a  great  portion  of  his  life  he  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS,  &  TREAT- 

SS,'Xi^i^dtai''f3:  WENT  OF  OPHTHALMIC  AF- 

A  patient  that  we  had  last  year  in  the  hos-  FECTIONS. 

pital  affected  witii  diabetes,  had  also  been  in  g^  gp^.  Hocken,  M.D.  M.R.C.SX.  &c- 

the  habit  of  living  almost  exclusively  on  ..^     .       .  ^ 

vegetables.  [Continued  flrom  p.  »S3. 

Hie  manifest  effect  of  a  vegetable  diet  in  i       « 

^(gravating  the  disorder,  when  once  formed.  Wishing  to  illustrate  completely  the 

probably  led  to  iU  being  considered  a  cause  subject  of  the  varieties,  causes,  inci- 
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pient  and  confirmed  symptoms,  and  letting,  which  was  employed  locally, 
the  effects  of  treatment,  in  the  amau-  and  that  she  has  remained  perfectly 
roses  depending  on  hyperaemia  of  the  well  ever  since,  until  the  commence- 
general  visual  nervous  system,  I  will  ment  of  her  present  attack, 
narrate  the  few  remaining  but  con-  Symptoms, — As  regards  her  present 
densed  cases  which  T  possess.  At  that  symptoms,  her  countenance  appears 
period  of  life  when  the  catamenia  ought  flushed,  bloated,  and  full-looking ;  con- 
to  occur,  or  at  a  time  shortly  afterwards,  junctivs  rather  more  vascular  than 
if  they  fail  to  be  secreted,  or  having  natural;  both  pupils  widely  dilated, 
ap^ared  are  again  suppressed bv  causes  and  very  sluggish  in  their  movements, 
¥rmch  derange  the  general  health,  dif-  being  but  little  sensible  of  the  influence 
ferent  constitutional  diseases  may  be  of  light :  the  globes  generally,  and  their 
established,  leading  to  different  results ;  component  textures,  appear  healthy, 
either  the  general  powers  may  sink,  the  She  complains  of  complete  loss  of 
vascular  system  become  comparatively  vision  in  the  right  eye,  being  quite 
empty,  andimpoverished  in  its  contents,  unable  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
with  those  other  derangements  in  the  ness,  or  day  from  night,  with  that  or- 
economy  constituting  chlorosis ;  or,  on  gan,  and  of  great  imperfection  of  sight, 
the  contrary,  the  vascular  system  may  with  cloudy,  misty,  and  deraneed  ap- 
become  absolutely  or  relatively  full* —  pearance  of  objects  viewed  with  tnc 
the  one  with  an  exuberance  of  power,  left  eye.  At  present  her  headache  is 
the  other  with  a  comparative  deficiency  very  severe ;  she  describes  it  as  deep- 
in  this  particular.  Amaurosis  may  seated,  oppressive,  but  very  severe,  and 
occur,  and  does  occur  comparatively  as  affecting  the  right  side  especially, 
often,  in  either  of  these  two  last  con-  She  never  nas  been  affected  with  in- 
stitutional conditions.  The  relative  tolerance  of  light, 
plethora  is,  however,  by  far  the  more  Her  ton^ie  appears  natural ;  her 
common.  The  following  case  appears  pulse  is  quick  ana  weak,  but  full ;  her 
to  me  well  to  illustrate  the  last  form.  bowels  regular :  but  she  had  never 
ry       7  s                 •      ^    .       .  menstruated. 

Complete  wnaurom  of  the  right  eve;        Treatmmt.^Het  hair  was  ordered  to 

trnpetfeettonofmstontntheltftj  daU,  be  cut,  and  kept  cut  close,  and  her 

o^esnve  headache j  noi^appearance  head  to  be  bathed  with  cold  water;  to 

qr  the  menses.  tajj^  the  compound  idoetic  pill  night 

Mary  Hallett,  16  years  of  age,  was  and  morning  (Aloes  c.  Myrrhd).    She 

admitted  into  theWest  of  England  Eye  continued  tnis  treatment  carefully  for 

Infirmary  on  the  21st  of  May,  1841.  three  weeks  without  any  benefit. 

She  states   that  for  a  series  of  years        May  11th. — ^Was  ordered  to  continue 

she  always  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good  the  pills  and  bathings,  with  the  addi- 

health,  and  that  her  habitual  employ-  tion  of  five  grains  of  the  Pil.  Hydrarg. 

ments  were  simply  confined  to  domestic  Chlorid.  Comp.  every  night. 

affairs.    Her  sight  had  been  failing  for        July  2d.— Had  continued  the  Plum- 

the  last  six  months,  especially  in  the  mer's  pill  for  a  long  time  (since  last 

right  eye ;  in  which  organ  she  had  date^  without  any  beneficial  result,  and 

been  completely  blind  for  the  three  is  now  directed  to  take  the  aloetic  pill 

preceding  months  before  her  admission,  alone. 

whilst  the  left  has  been  gradually  get-        5th.  —  Her  vision  remains  without 

ting  worse  since  that  period.    During  improvement ;   general  powers  declin- 

the  whole  time  of  the  existence  of  these  ing.    ^Taking  these  facts  into  considera- 

symptoms,  she  has  been  subject  to  very  tion,  with  her  own  desire  to  depart.  It 

severe,  deep-seated,  but  dull  and  op-  was  thought  the  best  plan  to  allow  her 

pressive  headache,  especially  afiecting  to  return  to  the  country, 
the  right  side.    She  states,  moreover,        REMARxs.—But  few  remarks  need  to 

that  when  about  six  years  old  she  be-  be  appended  to  the  present  case.    It 

cameblindinbotheyes,  and  continued  illustrates  well  the  observations  with 

m    this    condition   for   about   twelve  which  I  commenced  this  paper,  bolii  as 

months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  regards  constitutional  and  local  symp- 

penod  she  was  perfectly  cured  by  blood-  toms.    A  condition  of  cerebral  circula- 

■ — — tion    producing    amaurosis  had  once 

•  The  remarlu  on  the  concluding  euf  in  this  hefore  existed,  and  received  its  cure  in 

PApermore  ftUly  explain  thete  propontions.  the  Hbstractiou  of  blood  j  but  it  would 
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appear  to  have  been  more  active  in  its  by  exertion  or  straining  of  his  si^ht 

cnaracters  than  the  present  attack.  Can  at  work,  and  increased  in  connection 

such  local  hypertemias  as  the  present  with  pain  in  the  eyeballs  themselves  by 

merge  insensibly  into  inflammation  pro-  exposure  to  a  strong  light.    His  appear- 

ducing  organic  changes  ?  and  did  the  ance  was  dull,  congested,  and  inexpres- 

severe  localization  of  the  pain  on  the  sive,  with  a  peculiar  heavy  sleepy  look 

right  side  indicate  that  such  had  al-  about  his  eyes.    Both  pupils  are  much 

ready  commenced   and  progressed  in  dilated  and  quite  motionless ;   tongue 

the  instance  befqre  us  r     That  such  clean ;  bowels  usually  regular,  and  di- 

may  be  the  result  occasionally  I  have  gestion  undisturbed ;    pulse  full  and 

not  the  slightest  duubt,  although  it  compressible.    His  vision  was  found  to 

does  not  often  follow  on  simple  hype-  be  very  indistinct, 
reemias;   and  as  regards   the  present        TVeatfnent.'-Jnne  22d.    He  was  di- 

case,  the  fixed  and  continued  charac-  rected  to  apply  the  Ung.  Antim.  Potass, 

ter  of  the  pain  aflfecting  the  right  side,  Tart,  to  the  back  of  tne  neck  with  re- 

the  insufficiency  of  treatment,  and  the  gularity,    until  it  produced  a  pretty 

complete  loss  of  vision  in  the  right  eye,  abundant  eruption,  and  then  to  use  it 

would  lead  me,  at  all  events,  to   ex-  occasionally,  so  as  to  keep  this  up ;  to 

pect  something  of  this  kind.    Again,  take  five  orains  of  the  Fil.  Hyd.  every 

however,  I  would  refer  to  treatment,  other  night,  and  five  grains  of   the 

and  again  assert  the  great  powers  of  Comp.  Colocynth  pill,  with  one-twelfth 

counter-irritation  perseveringly  and  ju-  of  a  grain  of  the  Ant.  Potass.  Tart, 

diciously  cmplo)red,  and  which  I  cqu-  every  night. 

eider  a  great  omission  in  the  foregoing        July  Sd.  —  Rather  improved  in  vi- 

case.    1  prefer  blisters  behind  the  ears,  sion,  &c.    To  continue  as  before, 
applied  and  then  allowed  to  heal,  and        He  continued  to  improve  on  the  9th, 

then  reapplied,  timely  general  or  local  having  lost  the  duUpain  over  the  brows, 

blood-lettinfi^,    according    to     circum-  To  go  on  with  the  same  treatment, 
stances,  ana  a  more  full  and  continued        Sept.  3d. — Vision  still  less  defective 

action  of  mercury  than  was  practised  than  at  previous  date;    but  he  now 

in  the  present  instance ;  although  it  complains  of  severe  pain  in  the  head, 

does  not  require  a  full,  sudden,  and  especially  over  the  brows  :  his  appear- 

powerful  sahvation,  but  a  mild,  perse-  ance  was  dull,  and  his  countenance 

vering,  constitutional  use  of  the  re-  flushed.    To  lose  blood  from  the  arm 

medy.  ad  ^xij. ;   to  continue  other  remedies 

T     ^^  *'       ^  •  •      •    I.  *r  ^*^  regularity. 

Impeffectwn  qftntton  m  both  eyes ;  patn        He  had  not  reapplied  in  Oct.  1841. 
over  the  brows,  with  some  intolerance       Remarks.— We  may,  I  think,  fairly 

of  'V*^'  presume  that  this  was  an  example  of 

Christopher  Lake  was  admitted  as  a  amaurosis  dependent  on  passive  hype- 

gatientof  the  West  of  England  Eye  In-  rsemia  of  the  visual  nervous  apparatus 
rmary,  June  22d,  1841 ,  complaining  generally — the  cause  of  its  production 
of  great  imperfection  of  vision  in  both  not  being  apparent.  I  come  to  this 
eyes.  He  stated  himself  to  be  24  vears  conclusion  from  the  dull  congested  ap- 
of  age,  and  to  be  residing  at  Dawlish.  pect  of  the  countenance^  the  heavy. 
He  has  always  been  a  stout  healthy  sleepy  appearance  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
man,  and  stated  his  usual  employments  sense*  of  weight  and  oppression  over 
to  be  connected  with  shoe-making.  the  brows,  as  well  as  the  indolent  con- 
The  account  he  gave  of  the  aflection  dition  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  ten- 
is  the  following :— That  earlv  in  the  dency  to  sleep.  Intolerance  of  light 
morning  he  can  see  very  well,  but  be-  formed  a  prominent  symptom  in  mis 
comes  unable  to  keep  his  eyes  open  case,  and  such  I  have  found  to  be  oc- 
towards  the  middle  of^he  day ;  that  he  casionally  present  in  other  forms ; 
is  compelled,  as  he  terms  it,  '*  to  sleep  whilst  the  retina  retained  some  powers 
away  at  his  work."  At  all  periods  he  of  sensation,  passing  off*  with  the  in- 
is  quite  unable  to  work  by  a  strong  crease  of  the  amaurosis ;  but  I  am 
light,  the  effects  of  which  occcasion  unable  to  account  exactly  for  the  cir- 
him  considerable  pain  in  the  organ ;  cumstances  which  determine  either  its 
but  he  can  work  best  by  a  dim  candle-  presence  or  absence.  As  re^rds  the 
light.  He  complains  of  dull  heavy  cause  (exciting)  which  occasioned  the 
pain  over  the  brows,  much  increased  hypercemia,  the  position  and  occupar 
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tionfi  of  the  patient  during  his  waking  her  bowels  regular     She    has  never 

hours  may  have  neatly  assisted,  if  it  menstruated.     She  complains  also  of 

did  not  produce,  theproximate  cause  of  occasional  pain,  whichanects  the  whole 

the  complaint,  aided  by  a  tolerably  head. 

free  use  of  exciting  drinks  and  irregular  Since  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
habits,  which  such  individuals  rarely  isting  symptoms  she  had  been  treated 
consider  unusual  or  faulty.  By  the  antiphlogistically  without  benefit, 
operation  of  remedial  measures  his  vi-  She  was  now  (August  25th,  1841) 
sion  was  much  improved,  and  his  head-  placed  under  the  following  treatment:  — 
ache  cured ;  but  we  found  that  on  the  3d  A  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
of  September  he  presented  himself  with  was  directed  to  be  employed  as  an 
the  general  and  local  symptoms  of  application  for  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea, 
pretty  active  determination  of  blood  to  five  grains  of  the  Pil.  Hydrarg.Chlorid. 
the  head,  for  which  general  blood-  Comp.  to  be  taken  every  night,  and  to 
letting  was  employed.  1  presume  that  apply  the  Unguent.  Antim.  Potas8« 
he  was  cured  by  these  measures,  or  so  Tart,  to  the  back  of  the  ne/k. 
much  bettered  as  to  think  it  not  worth  Sept.  3d.— Vision  has  decidedly  im- 
his  while  to  present  himself  again.  i>roved  since  the  last  date.  To  con- 
tinue the  same  treatment,  with  the 
Cask.— Grflrf»a%  increasing  amaurosis  addition  of  ten  grains  of  the  Pil.  Aloes 
of  both  eyes,  following  a  sudden  and  c.  MyrrhA  every  night.  Had  not  re- 
severe  attack  of  headache ;  slight  ulcer  applied  in  the  middle  of  October. 
of  cornea  on  one  eye  ;  non-appearance  Remarks.  —  I  have  already  made 
qf  the  menses,  some  general  observations  on  these 
Elizabeth  Belson,  15  years  of  age,  cases,  dividing  them  into  active  and 
was  admitted  as  a  patient  of  the  West  passive,  and  briefi}^  illustrated  my  pro- 
of England  Eye  Infirmary  on  the  26th  positions  by  describing  and  comment- 
of  August,  1841.  She  is  a  tall  and  very  ing  on  a  case  of  the  passive  variety, 
stout  girl  of  her  age,  ol  a  full  and  fiorid  The  present  is  obviously  an  illustratioa 
appearance.  of  the  kind,  and  might  have  been  nar- 
She  states  that  about  two  years  since  rated,  after  the  first  case  in  this  paper^ 
she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  very  as  such.  I  am,  however,  not  perfectly 
severe  attack  of  headache,  which  lasted  satisfied  that  this  condition  was  not 
six  weeks,  and  continued,  during  the  preceded  and  primarily  occasioned  by 
greater  part  of  that  period,  so  severe,  actual  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
Uiat  her  mother  expressively  describes  or  brain ;  such  a  condition  remaining 
her  condition  "  as  being  unable  to  hft  in  a  subdued  form,  complicated  with 
her  head  from  the  pillow.''  During  the  general  hypersmia  of  the  liead^ 
this  illness  she  was  attended  by  a  sur-  and  concerned  in  the  causation  of  ihe 
geon,  who  bled  her  locally,  under  which  loss  of  vision,  although  there  is  no  clear 
treatment  the  severitjr  of  the  pain  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  mild  anti- 
passed  off;  but  her  sight  failed  gra-  phlogistic  measures  speedily  relieved 
dually  from  that  date,  and  has  con-  its  severity.  The  general  symptoms 
tinned  to  get  worse  and  worse,  so  that  clearly  indicated  a  condition  of  active 
at  present  she  possesses  scarcely  any  plethora;  and  although  <'a  tall  and 
useful  vision.  stout  girl  of  her  age,"  she  had  never 
At  present  she  complains  of  great  menstruated ;  in  fact,  she  had  arrived 
defect  in  her  visual  powers,  so  that  she  at  that  period  of  life,  in  the  female 
is  unable  to  walk  about  alone ;  her  constitution,  when  it  is  necessary  for 
sieht  being  misty  and  obstructed,  the  individual's  health  that  this  flax 
There  is  present  a  slight  ulcer  on^one  should  exist.  In  the  present  instance, 
cornea ;  her  head  appears  of  an  un-  the  quantitv  and  quality  of  the  circu- 
uBually  large  size,  and  she  is  of  a  full  lating  blood  became  excessive ;  a  nar 

Slethoric  habit.      Her  appearance  is  tural  tendency  to  this  condition  pro- 

ull  and  heavy,  especially  about  the  bably  existing,  and  in  the  advanced 

eves ;  her  countenance  bloated,  and  at  stage  of  this  constitutional  condition 

the  time  of  taking  these  notes  some-  the  local  became  developed.    The  pro- 

what  pallid.    Both  pupils  are  dilated,  gress  I  have  narrated,  and  theeflectsof 

and  both  irides  act  very  imperfectly  gentle  treatment,  continued  for  a  short 

and  sluggishly  by  the  alternation  of  time,  were  encouraging.      I  have  no 

light  and  shade.    She  has  a  full  pulse ;  doubt  tlmt  the  induction  of  the  normal 
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flow  of  the  catamenia  wonid  have  been  a  vicarions  discharge  isestablkhed  with 

of  great  service.  the  object  of  counteracting  the  inju- 

.  Supposing  a  secretion  of  pus  from  rious  consequences  on  the  system  of 

extensive  ulcers,  or  a  loss  of  blood  from  menstrual  suppression, 

hsniorrhoidsi which,  from  continuance,  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration 

have  become  habitual,  to  exist  in  any  we  can  the  more  readily  comprehend 

individual,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  unless  the  constitutional  origin,  appreciate  the 

a  supply  of  blcK)d  were  constantly  fur-  varieties,  and  the  apparent  uncertainty, 

nished,  not  only  sufficient  for  the  ordi-  of  the  derangements  of  vision  which 

nary  demands  of  the  animal  economy  may  occur  in  retention  or  suppression 

in  its  normal  condition,  but  beyond  this,  of  the  catamenia,  as  well  as  allow  the 

sufficient  both  for  the  wants  of  the  sys-  proximity  and  relation  which  chlorosis 

tern  and  the  unnatural  tax  on  its  powers  bears  to  passive  plethora,  and  **excTe- 

(existing  in  the  flux),  the  vital  powers  mentitious  redundancy"  produced  by 

must   diminish  in  proportion  to  the  the  same   predisposing   and  exciting 

excess  of  waste  over  the  constitutional  causes. 

powers  to  meet  the  demand:  so  also  [To  be  continued.] 

will  it  be  obvious  that  if  such  discharge    

were  stopped  at  atimewhen  the  system  OBSERVATIONS 

had  become  habituated  to  its  presence,  ^^^  ^^^ 
without  diminution  of  power  by  their 

continnance,    the   quantity   of  blood  STATISTICS  OF  PHTHISIS, 

formed  would  still  be  above  the  normal  and  ok  tbs  nfVLusNca  of  climate  and 

average,  and  consequently  accumulate  occupation  in  the  production  and 

in  the  vessels,  and  stimulate  the  inhe-  development  of  that  disease.^ 

rent  powers  of  protection  to  oririnate  ^^^^  ^^^  jr^^^  ^^^.^j  Gazette,) 
some  actions  and  processes  designed  for 
its  relief,  whether  they  do,  or  do  not, 

prove  desirable  to  the  health  and  in-  There  is  perhaps  no  disease  which  at 

tegrity  of  the  individual  whose  system  the  present  time  so  much  attracts  the 

is  the  theatre  of  its  onerations.  Taking  attention  of  the  medical  philosopher, 

these  obvious  examples  as  illustrations,  or  is  so  worthy  the  investigation  it  has 

we  may  the  more  readily  understand  hitherto  received,  and  which  it  is  yet 

how  either  the    suppression  or  non-  undergoing,    as    phthisis.      Indepen- 

appearance  of  the  menses  occasions  a  dently  of  the  interest  created  by  the 

derangement  in  the  general  vascular  age  and  sex  of  those  who  are  most 

system,  since  the  normal  constitutional  commonly  its  victims,  this  disease  claims 

powers  prepare  sufficient  material  both  especial  notice  from  the  vast  extent 

for  the  processes  oflife,  and  the  habitual  of  its   ravages,    not   only    in   Great 

occurrence  of  the  periodical  discharge,  Britain,    but   throughout  the  greater 

so  far  from  occasioning  by  the  process  part  of  Europe ;  and  also  from  the  pro- 

any  depression  of  the  general  tone,  bability  there  is,  that,  at  least  in  this 

that  it  appears  conducive  to  health ;  country,  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is 

and  hence,  if  the  constitutional  efibrt  now,  and  has  been  for  some  years  past, 

be  made  at  puberty,  but  this  is  -over-  annually  increasing, 

come  by  general  or  local  causes,  dis-  In  the  present  series  of  papers  we  do 

ease  is  sure  to  follow,  be  it  general  not  intend  to  discuss  the  diagnosis  or 

plethoraof  an  active  typej  leading  to  its  treatment  of  phthisis,  but  simply  to 

own  terminations,  or  plethora  of  a  pas-  analyse,  so  &r,  and  as  briefly  as  we  can, 

sive  form,  with  such  other  lesions  of  the  principal  authentic  statistical  facts 

the  nervous  and  circulating  systems  as  which  we  have  at  our  command  re- 

speedily  interfere  with  the  functions  of  latin^  to  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of 

important  organs,  derange  the  secre-  phthisis  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 

Uons  and  excretions,  and  nence  Anally  and  more  especially  in  Great  Britain ; 

impoverish  as  well  as  poison  the  general  and  thence  endeavour  to  deduce  some 

mass  of  blood,  weaken  the  nervous  sys-  general  conclusions  with  respect  to  the 

tem,  and  disorder  the  whole  economy  :  influence  exerted  bv  climate  in  check - 

the  effects  beingthesame  in  nature  even  in^  or  favouring  the  development  of 

when  the  catamenia  are  once    fully  this  disease. 

established,  and  then  suppressed,  either 

the  results  follow  I  have  mentioned,  or  *  coimnnnicated  by  the  author. 
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Notwithstanding  the  vast  labour 
which  has  been  expended  on  the  in- 
vestigation of  phthisis,  and  the  great 
talent  which  has  been  devoted  to  the 
task,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  although 
the  diagnosis  is  greatly  improved,  and, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  per- 
fect, and  thus  the  first  step  to  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  pathological 
nature  of  the  disease  made,  yet  no 
method  of  cure,  nor  even  any  means  of 
prevention,  have  been  discovered ;  and 
although  nature  has  undoubtedly,  in 
some  few  cases,  of  itself  effected  a 
cure,  this  disease  has  never  hitherto 
yielded  to  human  remedies,  and  still 
remains  the  truej<  opprobrium  medi- 
coram." 

In  this  state  of  the  (question  it  may 
certainly  be  worth  while  to  examine 
those  circumstances  by  which  it  would 
seem  the  frequency  of  phthisis  is  af- 
fected ;  and  though  I  do  not  venture  to 
hope  that  in  the  present  series  of  pa- 
pers I  can  contribute  much  towards  the 
settlement  of  this  confessedly  difficult 
subject,  I  hope  this  essay  may  be  the 
means  of  directing  to  this  subject  the 
attention  of  some  members  of  the  me- 
dical profession  more  competent  to  the 
task  than  myself;  certain  as  I  am 
that  this  method  of  investi^ting  dis- 
ease, and  more  especially  phthisis,  may 
lead  to  results  of  no  inconsiderable 
value  and  importance. 

The  principal  and  most  accurate 
source  of  information,  as  to  the  statis- 
tics of  disease  in  this  country,  is  of 
course  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 


Registrar-General,  and  in  the  impor- 
tant and  interesting  investieations  of 
Mr.  Farr,  the  results  of  whicn  are  con- 
tained in  the  appendices  to  the  reports. 
But  valuable  as  are  these  reports,  they 
do  not  furnish  so  much  information,  as 
to  the  effect  of  climate  on  phthisis,  as 
could  be  wished;  and  this  is  owing 
partly'  to  the  large  area  of  each  of  the 
divisions  or  districts  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  and  in  each  of  which 
almost  every  variety  of  climate  expe- 
rienced in  England  is  thus  to  be  found, 
and  nartly  from  the  short  ^riod  during 
whicn  the  system  of  registration  has 
been  in  operation,  and  which  is  far  too 
short  to  render  it  safe  to  rely  confi- 
dently on  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
facts  exhibited  in  the  reports.  Many 
years  must  elapse,  and  our  knowledj^ 
of  the  influence  of  occupation  on  phthisis 
must  be  greatly  extended,  before  deduc- 
tions from  these  reports  can  be  said  to 
have  any  degree  of^certainty. 

In  the  annexed  table  are  given  the 
total  number  of  deaths  registered  in 
different  years,  exclusive  of  violent 
deaths,  and  those  the  causes  of  which 
were  not  specified,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  caused  by  phthisis  in  the  same 
years,  distinguishing  the  sexes.  The 
year  1837  includes  only  the  last  six 
months  of  that  year ;  and  in  the  Re- 
gistrar-General's  report  for  that  year, 
the  deaths  are  recorded  under  the  two 
separate  heads  of  consumption  and 
decline — a  distinction  which  is  not  made 
in  the  subsequent  reports,  and  which, 
therefore,  I  have  not  retained. 


Year. 


1837 
1838 
1839 


Total  namber  of  deaths. 
Males.       Females.      Total. 


67,949 
159,969 
159,733 


68,726 
158,535 
158,784 


136,675 
318,504 
318,517 


Deaths  by 
phthisis. 
Males.  Females 


12,968 
27,935 
28,106 


14,786 
31,090 


Total. 


27,754 
59,025 


31,453  595,59 


From  the  above  table  I  have  calcu- 
lated the  proportion  which  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  caused  by  phthisis  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  deaths  of 
males   and   females,   and   below    are 

fiven  the  results,  or  the  number  of 
eaths  caused  by  phthisis  in  each  100 
deaths  happening  in  England  and  Wales 
in  both  sexes,  and  also  the  proportion 
the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  by  this 
disease  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
deaths  including  both  sexes. 


Year. 

Males. 

^«-^««  ^xS. 

1837 
1838 
1889 

1908 

17-4 

17-5 

21-5 
20-9 
19*2 

20-22 
1915 
18*65 

Mean    17*99 

20-73 

19*36 

Great  as  the  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease thus  appears  to  be,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  above  estimate  is  below 
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the  truth.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  many  deaths  recorded  under  other 
heads  ought  to  be  re^stered  under 
that  of  phthisisy  in  particular  many  of 
the  deaths  from  dropsy ;  and  Mr.  Farr, 
in  the  appendix  to  tne  second  report 
(p.  1838),  remarks  that  "a  great  num- 
ber of  the  deaths  referred  (1218)  to 
hiemorrhage,  and  registered  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel,  belong  to  consumption." 

Taking  the  mean  of  the  years,  the 
number  of  deaths  in  which  are  given 
above,  it  appears  that  19*36  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  or  nearly 
one  in  five,  is  caused  by  phthisis.  If 
to  this  we  add  the  ntunber  of  j^rsons 
whose  lungs  are  found  on  examination 
after  death  to  be  tuberculous,  and  wliich 
is  stated  by  some  authorities,  and,  if  I 
remember  right,  by  Louis,  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  one-sixth*  of  all  those 
who  die  of  other  diseases,  we  find  that 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
deaths  (subject  to  the  exception  with 
which  I  set  out]  are  those  of  persons 
who  either  die  of,  or  are  labouring 
under,  phthisis  at  the  time  of  their 
death. 

The  comparative  tendency  tophthisis 
in  the  two  sexes  has  been  calculated  by 
Mr.  Farr  by  taking  the  ratio  which  the 
number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  in  100 
deaths  of  males,  and  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  deaths  of  females,  bear  to  each 
other.  Estimated  in  this  manner, 
the  mean  per  centage  of  deaths  by 
phthisis  of  males  and  females  being 
17'99  and  20*7  in  the  two  years  and  a 
half,  would  give  the  number  1*14,  as 
expressing  the  tendency  to  consump- 
tion in  the  female :  the  tendency  in  the 
male  bein^  taken  as  unity.  The  above, 
however,  is  not  a  very  exact  method  of 
exhibiting  the  comparative  tendency  to 
phthisis  m  the  two  sexes.  A  more 
accurate  estimate  is,  in  my  opinion, 
obtained  by  comparing  the  actual  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  in  the  two  sexes, 

*  Acoordiiig  to  Dr.  C  J.  B.  Williams,  in  a  recent 
nnmberof  the  Mbd.  Gazbttb.  the  proportion  it 
much  larger.  He  observes :  '*  I  am  convinced, 
from  extensive  observation  and  much  reflection 
on  this  subject,  that  mbercnlous  disease  of  the 
lonn,  in  some  degree  or  another,  in  one  form  or 
another,  prevails  among  the  more  seriously  sick 
in  London,  and  in  other  lanre  towns,  in  as  great  a 
proportion  as  among  onr  own  patients  (1  m  8*6). 
So  nr  as  onr  own  post-mortem  examinations  havft 
given  the  opportunity,  yon  have  seen  verified  the 
statement  which  I  have  made,  that  of  those  in 
laige  towns  who  die  of  various  diseases  or  acci- 
dents, above  the  age  of  thirty,  more  than  half 
exhibit  in  the  lungs  more  or  less  of  tabercular 
disease,  or  oi  the  traces  which  it  leaves  behind." 


with  the  nmnber  of  persons  of  each  sex 
living  at  the  time.  Estimated  in  this 
manner,  the  results  are  rather  different 
from  those  of  Mr.  Farr,  and  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  diifference  in  the 
mortality  from  phthisis  in  the  two  sexes 
is  not  so  great  as  stated  by  him,  and  as 
is  generafly  supposed. 

The  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  1831  and  1841  respectively  is 
given  below,  and  indicates  an  annual 
rate  of  increase  in  the  whole  population 
of  14'525  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years,  or, 
assuming  the  population  in  1831  as 
unity,  an  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
'014525 :  taking,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  male  population  in  1831  as  the  unit, 
the  table  shows  a  rate  of  increase 
^='01483  of  the  males ;  while,  in  Uie 
same  way,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  of 
the  female  population,  in  the  ten  years 
ending  1841,  was  *01422.  These  rates 
of  increase  are  much  below  those  which 
took  place  in  the  ten  years  ending 
1841.  We  have  supposed  the  rate  of 
increase  uniform,  or  an  equal  number 
added  to  the  population  in  each  year. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  suppo- 
sition is  incorrect,  and  that  the  rate  of 
increase  has  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing ;  yet,  nevertheless,  a  tolerably 
exact  estimate  of  the  population  is  thus 
obtained,  and  a  result  sufficiently  near 
the  truth  is,  for  our  purpose,  perhaps, 
obtained. 

The  population  returns  in  1831  and 
1841  give  the  entire  population  as 
follows :— ' 


1831 
1841 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

6,769,469 
7,773,411 

7,125,109 
8,138,314 

13,894,574 
15,911,725 

Calculating  the  ^pulation  in  the  in- 
termediate years  in  the  manner  ^ust 
explained,  we  shall  find  the  population, 
at  the  periods  to  which  the  Registrar- 
General's  reports  extend,  to  be  as 
under: — 


1837 
1839 
1838 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

15,105,482 
15,307,300 
15,509,118 

7,372,470 
7,472,970 
7,573,470 

7,720,105 
7,821,423 
7,922,741 

Taking  the  above  numbers  to  repre- 
sent the  actual  population  at  the  re- 
spective periods,  the  annual  mortality 
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from  phthisis  in  each  100  qaales  living  the  mortality  in  numerous  small  tracts 

in  England  and  Wales,  of  country  enjoying  the  same  or  a  dif- 

•    iQ«T                    <i«ii7ofi  ferent  climate. 

"^  **"  illl  373814  That  certain  small  spots  or  districts 

Ig|X 377440  ®^  country  are  remarkable  either  for 

.-.-.—  the  frequency  of  phthisis  among  the 

Mem    =    367683  inhabitants,  or  their,  freedom  from  that 
_,               ,.     ^          .,....,  disease,  is  a  fact  which  we  ourselves 
The  mortality  from  phthisis  m  the  have   noted.     Mr.  Thackrah,  in  his 
female  sex  is  higher,  and  in  the  same  yg^y  interesting  work*,  has  thus  re- 
years  this  disease  caused  a  mortality  in  marked  the  great  frequency  of  this  dis- 
each  100  females  living,  g^se  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Bradford. 

of 383052  in  1837  But,  with  respect  to  this  particular  lo- 

...!„ 397498      1838  cality,  Mr.  Thackrah  makes  an  addi- 

396996      1839  tional  and  very  curious  observation, 

■  which  i  think  it  is  worth  while  to  stop 

Mean       ^      392515  to  notice.     In  speaking  of  the  welf- 

_,                     ,.               .  1..      i.  known  forges  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

The    comparaUve    mortality    from  that  town,  and  the  health  of  the  work- 

phUiisisin  the  two  sexes  thus  appears  ^^^  employed  at  them,  he  remarks 

to  be,  taking  the  morta  ity  in  the  male  ^^^^  ..  Notwithstanding  the  great  tran- 

sex  as  unity,  m  the  ratio  1-0675  to  1  ;  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^^  founders  are  exposed. 

or,  in  other  words,  consumption  is  m  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^      are  parU- 

this  country  rather  under  seven  per  ^^^^.    ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  diseases,  ^c 

*'^^*.'""°'l^'!i-*°^^"''^^^lK^V-^         •  were  informed  that  they  are  rarely  off 

.   Xu'^^£'^H)'*T"l".?'•'^•^^  \^^^^  work,  except  from  intemperance.  Con- 

m  the  fetabty  of  phthisis  to  the  two  gumption  iS  said  to  be  exceedingly  inre 

sexes  18,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  .^    ^^    neighbourhood  of   th?  iron- 

much  below  what  has  been  generally  ^^^^j,    The  statement  made  in  the 

suppled    Either  of  the  above  methods  j^j.        ^  ^^  this  extract  appears  to  be 

of  estimating  the  comparative  fatality  confirmed  by  another  observer;  for  the 

of  any  disease  m  the  two  sexes  may,  of  ^^^    ^^  ^'^^^  ^^    u  Dr.Macturck. 

course,  find  advocates  for  their  correct-  ^^  Bradford,  who,  from  his  vicinity  to 

ness ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  ^j^^  .^^„  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  acquainted  with 

the  last  mode  of  calculating  the  amount  ^j^^  subject,  has  been  kind  enough  to 

is  the  one  which  gives  the  result  near-  ^^^^^  ^^^  observations.    He  ftates 

est  the  truth.   If  we  calculate  the  com-  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^    jj^  ^j^j^j^  ^^ 

imrative  tendency  to  nhthisis  by  taking  consumption,     though     the    peculiar 

the  proportion  the  deaths  by  phthis's  scourge  of  Bradford  ind  its  ne^bour- 

formof  the  total  number  of  deaths  m  ^^od,    is    comparatively   nire^among 

each  sex,  which  is  the  mode  adopted  •  ^.^^  founders »' 

by  Mr.  Farr,  a  result  is  obtained  dif-       ^his  cireumstance,  if  a  feet,  which 

fenng    very  considerably   above,  the  u  thus  appeara  to  be,  i  certainly  worthy 

tendency  m  the  female  being  thus  14  ^^  notice,  and  is  the  more  curious  if.  i^ 

^w^l^  ^^^             t  Til'  ♦  ^  we  believe,  iron-founders  are  not,  in 

We  have  before  remarked  that  from  jycneral    more    free    from    nulmonarv 

th*  great  extent  of  ^ch  of  the  districts  f^^  i^inte  than  other  classed  of  opeiS- 

refeired  to  in  the  Registrar-General  s  ^^^J     Ramamni  has  discussecfthe 

rejports,  somuch  infomation  as  to  the  g^^,.g^^  ^f  jj,^  ^^.^j^^  ^f  ^^^^^^    ,,^j 

effect  of  climate  on  phthisis  cannot  be    the  persons  to  whom  his  obse^ations 
gathered  as  would  T>e  obtained  were  ^  ^^^^  ^      ,   ^  ^  j,        ^ 

the  distncto  of  a  smaller  si«e.    In  dif-    „^? 'persons  employed  in  bloomeries. 

S""^  ^J^^L^"  *^f  *=°™/y.  P    his  remarks  do  not  bear  very  imme^ 
England  we  may  generally  meet  wuh    jjatelv  on  the  subiect.    "  Innerliche 

jiSn'Jt  ^-^  t^'r***  »","""»«*«■?  krankheiten  dcr  Brist,"  says  Ramax- 

S^^    jrT.^»«{^^^'"".,fl^  «~t.    werden    bei     Eisen-schmidten 

diS^i  "ddis'L^Jri'Sn'gB:  nicht'allzuhiiufigangehoffen." 
and  thus  the  effect  of  climate  is  not  so 

distinctly  shown  in  the  reports  as  it  p^rlS.lo^^^n'Jl^.fSS'CiPyT^p.l^ 

would  be,  were  it  possible  to  compare       t  AbbandlungvonderKra^eitenderiLuait> 
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The  mean  duration  of  life  among  nal  who,  by  residing  in  the  ndghbonr- 

smiths  would,  however,  appear  to  be  hood  of  copper   smelting  works    in 

shorter  than  the  average  of  other  classes  Wales,  or  near  iron  bloomeries,  have 

of  peisons.     The    researches   of  M.  the  opportunity  of  investigating  this 

Lombard*,  who    has    discussed  with  subject,  to  turn  their  attention  to  thf 

remarkable  sagacity  the  deaths  happen-  point. 

ing  at  Qeneva,  assign  a  period  of  d6*3  The  miners  in  some  parts  of  6er- 
years  as  the  mean  duration  of  life  at  that  many,  particularlv  those  employed  in 
place,  whilst  he  gives  54*5  years  as  the  the  preparation  of  smalt,  ana  the  cop- 
mean  duration  of  the  life  of  smiths.  per  smelters  in  Wales,  are  much  more 

The  iron  forged  at  the  works  near  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  arsenic  $  but  I 
Bradford  is  the  celebrated  Bowling  or  have  not  been  able  to  learn,  as  far  9s 
Low  Moor  Iron,  so  well  known  to,  and  concerns  the  latter  class,  whether,  as 
highly  prized  by,  every  engineer  for  its  amongst  the  iron-founders  at  Bradford, 
tenacity  and  toughness ;  and  it  should  any  peculiar  exemption  from  phthisis 
be  remaiked  that  these  qualities,  on  obtains.  Ramazzini,  however,  dis- 
account  of  which  it  excels  every  other  tinctly  asserts,  that  the  fumes  of  arsenic 
kind  of  British  iron,  are  owing  to  the  are  not  only  highly  injurious  to  the 
considerable  proportion  of  arsenic  which  workmen  employed  m  the  cobalt  mines 
it  contains ;  a  metal  absent  in  most  of  Germany,  but  also  that  the  absorp* 
sorts  of  iron.  On  the  chemical  con-  tion  of  this  metal  frequently  induces 
stitutions  of  this  iron  Dr.  Schaf  haeutl  consumption.  He  observes  that  care 
remarksf,  "  that  the  best  irons  of  Swe-  is  taken  to  prevent  the  fumes  escaping, 
den  contain  a  considerable  quantitv  of  the  arsenic  being  condensed  or  sub- 
arsenic,  and  the  celebratea  English  limed  in  the  process  of  roasting  in  long 
Lffw  Mo'  r  iron  contains  still  more,  wooden  pipes* :  "  wobei  aber  niemaU 
By  forging  the  best  Enelish  cast  steel,  verhindert  kann,  dass  nicht  ein  Theil 
arsenic  is  volatilised,  and  may  be  easily  der  Rattenpulverdampfe  in  die  Lungen 
detected  by  the  smell ;  and  the  black-  der  Arbeiter,  besonders  derer,  die  das 
smiths  who  forge  how  Moor  iron  fre-  Feuer  behandeln,  gelan^n  soUte, 
quently  complain  of  the  impleasant  welche  auch  nach  Henkers  Zeugniss 
smell  which  escapes,  by  them  termed  a  &st  insgesammt  von  EngbriSstigkeit, 
sulphureous  smell,  causing  them  often  Keichen  und  Husten  befauen  werden, 
swelled  lips."  welche  Zufalle  oft  sehn  bis  zwanrig 

We  must  not,  however,  (more  par-  Jahr  lang,  bis  an  ihrem  Tod  danern, 

ticularly  as  Mr.  Thackrah  has  furnisned  das  Leben  allemahl,  aber  unstreitig, 

no  numerical  data)  from  this  single  wegen  der  Arbeit  im  Freyen,  nicht  so 

fact,  condiide  that  this  metal  exerts  a  machtig  als  die  Grubensarbeit  verkur- 

protective  pow*er  against  phthisis,  and  zen,    und    endlich   insgemein,    nach 

the  above  observations  mnst  not,  there-  einem  muhseligem  Lebee,  die  Lnngen- 

fore,  be  understood  to  be  urged  as  any  sucht,  ein   auszehrender    Fieber  und 

proof  that  this  metal  has  power,  when  der  Tod  verursachen."    At  the  time 

absorbed  into  the  human  system,  of  when  the  preceding  extract  was  written 

warding  off  the  incursions  of  this  per-  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  was  very  im- 

haps  the  most  formidable    qtod  latal  perfect ;  and  we  surely  think,  from  the 

disease  to  which  the  human  species  10  above  account,  tliat  the  characters  of 

exposed.    I  consider  the  peculiar  free-  the  disease  are  those  of  true  tubercular 

dom  of  the  workmen  at  the  Low  Moor  phtliisis. 

works  from  phthisis,  while  they  are  In  conclusion,  I  fullv  coincide  ia, 

exposed  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  and  feel  the  force  of,  the  observation 

influence  of  arsenic,  only  as  a  fact  sin-  on  the  discovery  and  selection  of  reme- 

eular  in  itself,  and  which  deserves  to  dies  for  this  disease,  inserted  in  the 

be  contrasted  with  the  su^^MOsed  ^ects  English  translation  of  Louis  on  Phthi- 

of  arsenic  in  other  places  and  under  sis.    ^  The  difficulty  of  the  inquiry  is 

different  circumstances}    and  I  hope  immense,  and  much  caution  must  be 

that  the  present  notice  of  this  fact  may  shown   in   arriving  at  general    coH- 

lead  some  of  the  readers  of  thi«  jour-  elusions :  on  the  other  hand,  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  disease,  and  the  insuf- 

icrimdHandwerkerYermehrtToiiJ.  C.O.Ackcr-  ficiencY  of    every  known    treatment, 

manQ,  StendftJ.  1780,  p.  96S.  ' 1 \ 

•  Amiatet  d'Hyciene  pablique,  vol.  xiv.  ....             --. 

t  Ixiod-VMlEdiii.  I1iU.Mag.ToLzTi.p.ft70.  ♦  AbhsBdhmg,  p.  «3. 
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fully  justify  experiments  in  search  of  a  position  of  both  shews  with  cert^nty 
new  remedy."  Undoubtedly,  when  we  which  of  the  components  of  the  food 
consider  the  fearful  mortiility  from  pass  away,  and  which  are  assmiulated. 
phthisis,  and  the  age  at  which  it  most  The  observations  of  vegetable  physio- 
commonly  attacks  its  victims,  experi-  legists  and  the  investigations  of  che- 
ments  appear  to  be  justifiable;  and  a  mists  have  mutually  proved  that  the 
successful  mode  of  treating  this  disease  increase  and  development  of  plants 
to  be  the  great  and  most  important  depends  on  a  separation  of  oxygen 
advance  yet  remaining  to  be  made  in  from  the  constituents  of  their  food, 
the  art  of  medicine.  "  Et  profecto,  si  In  exact  opposition  to  vejretable  hfe, 
hominibus  unquam  liceret  gloriari,  animal  life  shews  it^lf  ma  never- 
certe  de  hoc  maxime  gloriandum  esset,  ceasing  absorption  and  combination  of 
tantum  scilicet  profecisse  genus  suum,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  certam  com- 
et tam  praeclarum  tamque  perenne  ponents  of  the  animal  body.  While  no 
existcre  ingenii  human!  monumentum."  part  of  an  organic  body,  unless  it  first 

rro  be  continued.]  ^f^  f  °  ^IT"!!"  ?™ '^^^^^flS! 

*• of  putrefaction  or  decav,  can  serve  for 

~  the  nourishment  of  a  plant ;  an  animal 
oNTH»  requires  for  its  support  and  growth 
VITAL  PROCESSES   AND  THE   IN-  more  highly  organised  atoms.      The 
FLUENCE  or  THE  ATMOSPHERE  ^-^  of  ^1^ a°^^^«  ^>  ^^^^^  ^  circum- 
UPON  ANIMALS.  "'^An^a^^J^ris^  distmguished  from  a 
By  PaoFEssoa  Liebio.  vegetable  by  its  power  of  motion,  and 
TnnslBted  from  the  "  Annilen  der  Chimie  und  generally  by  sensation.    These  modes 
Phirmacie,"]  of  action  proceed  from  certain  organs 
which  are  wanting  in  plants.    Compa- 
rative anatomy  shows  that  motion  and 
These  is  in  animals  and  plants  a  power  sensation  depend  on  certain  appara- 
which  may  be  supposed  at  rest,  but  tuses,  which  are  only  related  by  being 
which,  when  active,;  is  the  cause  of  the  united  in  a  common  centre ;  and  the 
increase  in  mass  and  of  the  repair  of  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerves, 
the  substance  which  is  used.  By  means  and  brain,  are,  m  their  composition 
of  external    circumstances  the  static  and    chemical    relations,    remarkablv 
power  of   this   activity  is  increased,  different  from  the  substance  of  the  eel- 
This  power  when  in  action  is  evidenced  lular   membranes,    tendons,    muscles, 
in  the  formation  of  a  series  of  products  and  skin.    All  that  can  be  called  mo- 
which,  though  they  are  sometimes  in-  tion  in  the  animal  body  proceeds  from 
closed  in  straight  lines,  yet  are  they  the  nervous  system.     The  motions  in 
far  removed  from  those  geometric  forms  plants,  as  the  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
which  we  see  in  crvstailised  minerals,  some  Chars,  the  closing  of  flowers  and 
This  power  is  called  vital  power.    The  leaves,  depends  on  phvsical  and  mecha- 
increase  in  mass  of  plants  depends  on  nical  causes.      A  plant    contains   no 
a  decomposition  which   proceeds   in  nerves ;  in  it  warmth  and  light  are  the 
certain  parts  of  them  under  the  in-  remote  causes  of  motion ;  while  in  ani- 
fluences  of  light  and  heat.    In  the  vital  mals  we  see  in  the  nervous  system  a 
processes   in    plants,   inorganic   sub-  source  of  power  which  is  able  during 
stances    without  exception    are   sub-  life  at  each  moment  to  renew  itself, 
mitted  to  this  decomposition;  and  if  Both  in  the  assimilation  of  food  by 
we  mav  reckon,  as  the  most  distin-  plants,  and  in  their  whole  process  of 
guishea  mineralogists  do,  the  air  and  formation,  there  is  a  dependence  on 
certain  other  gases  as  minerals,  we  may  certain  external  influences  which  pro- 
8^  that  the  vital  activity  in  plants  duce  motion ;  whilst  the  g^wth  or  the 
effects  the  transformation  of  the  mine-  animal  body  is,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
ral  into  a  body  endowed  with  life.  The  independent  of  these  extemsd  causes, 
mineral  takes  part  in  the  support  of  the  because  the  body  produces  within  it- 
vital  power.     The  increase  m  mass  in  self,  by  a  special  system  of  apparatuiis, 
a  living  plant  presupposes  that  certain  that  power  of  motion  which  is  indis- 
components  of  the  food  become  com-  pensable  for  life, 
ponents  of  the  substance  of  the  plant ;  The  processes  of  formation,  assimi- 
and  a  comparison  of  the  chemical  com-  lation,  and  the  transition  of  those  sub- 
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stances  which  are  in  a  state  of  motion  an  exactly  similar  way  the  activity  of 

into  a'  state  of  rest,  proceeds  in  the  vegetable  life  reacts  on  the  mind, 

same  way  in  plants  and  in  animals.   It  There  exist  two  powers  which  are  in 

is  the  same  cause,  namely  the  peculiar  action  dependent  on  each  other ;  but 

vegetative   life,    which   acts    without  consciousness  and  reason  may  be  want* 

consciousness,  that  determines  in  both  in^  in  animals  and  plants,  without  our 

the  increase  in  mass.     The  vegetative  missing  any  thing  else  in  them  except- 

life  makes  itself  known  in  plants  by  ing  the  absence  of  a  pecidiar  cause  of 

the  help  of  external  influences,  but  in  increase  or  diminution  of  action.    With 

animals  by  means  of  influences  pro-  the  exception  of  this,   the  chemico- 

duced  within  themselves.     The  circu-  vital  processes  in  men  and  animals  pro- 

lation  of  the  blood,  secretion,  and  di-  ceeds  exactly  in  the  same  way. 

gestion,  are  each  subject  to  the  nervous  The  often-renewed  attempt  to  explain 

system.    But  it  is  one  and  the  same  the  connection  of  the  mind  with  the 

power  which  gives  equally  wonderful  animal  life  has  always  retarded  the 

properties  to  the  germ,  to  the  leaves,  progress  of  physiology.     It  is  a  conti- 

ana  to  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  as  to  the  nual    departure   from    the  realms  of 

secreting  skin  and  the  glands,  or  to  natural  science  into  the  empire  of  ima- 

each  oi^gaii,  rendering  it  capable  of  gination.    Thence  the  inspired  phjrsio- 

directing  its  own  function ;  only  the  logists  were  very  far  from  recogmztng 

causes  which  set  them  in  motion  are  the  laws  of  the  purely  animal  life.   Not 

in  the  two  cases  different.    Whilst  we  one  of  them  had  a  clear  conception  of 

always  find  in  the  lowest  classes  of  development  or  nutrition,  or  the  real 

animals  organs  of  motion,  we  find,  in  causes  of  death.     They  gave  explana- 

the  highest,  organs  of  feeling  and  sen-  tions  of  the  most  secret  physical  phe- 

sation,  of  consciousness  and  reason,  nomena,  and  were  not  able  to  say  what 

The  pathologist  shows    us    that  the  fever  was,  and  how  bark  actea.     To 

proper  vegetative  life  is  by  no  means  explain  the  laws  of  motion  in  the  ani« 

confined  to  the  existence  of  these  or-  mal  body  the  knowled^  of  the  appa- 

gans ;   that  the  process  of  nutrition  ratns  was  the  only  thing  investigated, 

proceeds  in  the  same  way  in  those  which  only  communicates  the  motion ; 

parts  of  the  bodv  where  the  nerves  are  but  the  substance  of  the  organ,  the 

{xaralysed  which  communicate  sensa-  chants  which  the  food  undergoes  in 

tion  and  voluntary  motion,  as  in  others  the  living  body,  its  transition  into  the 

in  which  they  exist  in  a  normal  state ;  constituents  of  the  organ  and  again 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strongest  back  into  inanimate  combinations,  and 

action  of  the  will  can  exercise  no  in-  the  part  which  the  atmosphere  takes 

fluence    over  the  contraction  of  the  in  the  vital  processes, — all  these  first 

heart,   the    peristaltic    action  of   the  principles  were  not  considered, 

bowels,  or  the  process  of  secretion.  What  has  reason,  consciousness,  or 

The  phenomena  of  the  mind  cannot  the  soul,  to  do  with  the  development  of 

be  explained  as  to  their  proximate,  the  foetus  or  with  the  young  chick  P  cer- 

sdll  less  as  to  their  ultimate  causes,  by  tainly  not  more  than  in  the  develop- 

our  present  principles  of  knowledge,  ment  of  the  seed  of  a  plant    Let  us 

We  know  no  more  than  that  they  are  endeavour  to  refer  non-physical  phe- 

in  existence.    We  ascribe  them  to  an  nomena  to  their  ultimate  causes,  and 

immaterial  energy ;  and  indeed,  so  far  let  us  be  cautious  of  drawing  conclu- 

as  their  manifestation  is  united  with  sions  before  we  have  first  principles, 

matter,  we  ascribe  them  to  a  power  Weknow  well  enough  the  mechanism  of 

which  is  quite  diflTerent,  having  nothing  the  eye ;  but  neither  anatomy  nor  chemis- 

in  common  with  vital  power.    This  pe-  try  willever  explain  why  a  ray  of  light 

coliar  power,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ex-  attains  to  consciousness.  Themvestig&- 

ercises  a  certain  influence  on  the  acti-  tion  of  nature  has  certain  bounds,  which 

yity  of  vegetable  life,  similar  to  that  must  not  be  transgressed.    It  must  be 

exercised    by    immaterial    forces — as  always  remembered,  that  in  all  our  dis- 

Ught,  electricity,  warmth,  and  magne-  coveries  it  can  never  be  known  what 

tism ;  but  this  influence  is  no  settled  kind  of  things  light,  electricity,  and 

property,  and  only  makes  itself  known  magnetism,  are  ;  for  the  mind  of  man 

by  accelerating,  disturbing,  or  retard-  can  only  conceive  those  things  which 

ing  the  activity  of  vegetable  life.     In  are  material.    We  can  inquire  into  the 
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laws  of  their  conditions  of  rest  and  sion  as  a  consequence,  effects  changes 
motion,  because  they  are  evidenced  by  in  the  chemical  condition  of  the  secre- 
phenomena.  So,  without  doubt,  can  tions,  that  each  thought,  each  feeling, 
Uie  laws  of  life,  and  all  that  interrupts,  is  acomuanied  b;^  a  change  in  the  con- 
advances,  or  changes  them,  be  inquired  didon  of  the  brain.  For  the  support 
into,  without  our  ever  knowine  what  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  «nitnalff^ 
life  itself  is.  The  inquiry  into  tne  laws  there  are  required  certain  materials, 
of  the  fall  of  bodies,  and  of  the  motions  portions  of  organized  bpdies,  which  we 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  led  to  a  pre-  call  nourishing  substances.  By  means 
viously  unconceived  idea  of  their  cause,  of  a  series  of  cnanges,  these  serve  either 
Thi9  idea  could  not  have  arisen  in  for  increase  of  mass  (noarishment),  or 
clearness  without  a  knowledge  of  the  for  compensation  for   materials  vmtd 

Shenomena  from  which  the  laws  are  (reproduction);  or  they  serve  for  the 

eveloped ;   by  itself  the  force  of  ^-  production  of  power, 
vity  is  what  light  is  to  one  bom  bhnd,        If  we  call  the  taking  of  food  the  first 

nothing  but  an  empty  word.  condition  of  life,  the  second  is  a  constant 

The  new  science  of  Physiology  has  absorption  of  oxyg^en  from  the  atmo- 

left  the  Aristotelian  method;  it  allows  sphencair.  According  to  the  principles 

no    more  horror   vaeui,  no  longer  a  of  the  natural  philosopher,  animal  life 

fifth  essence  to  give  to  credulous  listen-  makes  itself  evident  in  a  series  of  phe- 

ers  explanations  and  interpretations  of  nomena,  the  continuance  and  repetition 

phenomena  whose  proper  connection  of  which  is  caused  by  a  change  which 

with    other    phenomena,    and  whose  the  food  and  inspired  oxygen  of  the 

ultimate  causes,  are  not  made  known  air  undergo  in  the  body  by  me  co-ope> 

tons.  ration  of  the  vital  power.    All  vital 

If  we  hold  the  belief  that  all  the  activity  arises  from  the  reactions  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  bodies  of  plants  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  constituents 
and  animals  must  be  ascribed  to  an  of  the  food.  In  the  processes  of  nu- 
entirely  peculiar  cause,  which  is  auite  trition  and  reproduction  we  recognise 
different  from  all  other  causes  which  the  transitions  of  matter  from  the  state 
produce  change  of  condition  and  mo-  of  motion  into  the  State  ofrest  (the  static 
tion,  and  if  we  allow  that  the  vital  cauipoisc).  By  means  of  the  influence 
power  is  a  power  existing  for  itself,  ot  the  nervous  system,  this  matter 
then  we  shall  have,  in  the  phenomena  acquired  motion.  The  ultimate  causes 
of  organi.c  life,  as  in  all  other  pheno-  of  these  different  states  of  vital  power 
mena  which  can  be  ascribed  to  power,  are  chemical  powers.  For  the  cause  of 
a  static  state,  that  of  equipoise  depend-  the  state  of  rest  is  an  obstacle  which 
ing  on  an  opposing  force  and  a  dynamic  depends  on  a  power  of  attraction  (corn- 
state.  All  parts  of  the  animal  body  bination),  which  acts  between  the 
are  formed  from  a  peculiar  fluid  circu-  smallest  particles  of  matter,  and  be- 
lating  in  the  bod^,  in  consequence  of  comes  evident  only  at  immeasurably 
an  inherent  activity  in  each  cell,  in  small  distances,  or  in  immediate  con- 
each  organ,  or  part  of  an  organ.  For  tact.  This  special  kind  of  attraction 
physiology  teacnes  that  all  the  com-  can,  -naturally  enough,  have  difl^rent 
ponents  of  the  body  were,  in  their  names.  The  chemist  calls  it  affinity, 
origin,  blood,  or  that  they  were  at  least  The  cause  of  the  state  of  motion  lies 
supplied  to  the  existing  organs  by  that  in  the  series  of  chanses  which  the  food 
fluia.  undergoes  in    the    oody :    in    conse- 

The  most  ordinary  experience  further  ouehce  of  a  process  of  change  which 

shows  that,  during  each  moment  of  life,  the  food  itself,  or  the  structures  which 

there  proceeds  a  perpetual  more  or  less  arise  from  it,  or  the  constituents  of 

rapid  change  of  material  in  the  animal  the  organs,  undergo, 
body :  that  one  part  of  the  structure        The  principal  character  of  the  vege^ 

resolvesitself  into  matter  without  form,  tative  life  is  a  continual  transitioii  of 

losing  its  condition  of  life,  and  this  the  matters  which  are  in  motion  into  a 

must  be  again  renewed.    Physiology  state  of  static  equipoise.    So  long  as 

has  decided  reasons  for  thinking  each  the  plant  lives  there  is  no  stoppage  of 

motion,  each  expression  of  power,  is  increase  to  be  remarked ;  no  part^  the 

the  consequence  of  a  decomposition  of  organs  of  the  plant  decreases  in  mass, 

structure.    That  each  idea,  each  pas-  If  any  decomposition  takes  place,  it  is 
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No  part  of  its  structure  loses  its  vital  FHdav.  Aprils  1842. 

state,  in   consequence  of  a  cause  ex-  iy»     r 

isting  in  it^i  own  body,  and  then  passes  

over  into  combinations  without  organic  .  ^Jcct  omnibu.,  licet  etiam  mihi,  di,fniutem 


No  COnsuni^)tion   of   substance     Artia  Medic40  Xxi^h\  iwtcstw  modo'veniendi  in 
in   them*     1  he  consumption  in     publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculuiu  non  recuao.*' 


form.    No  consumi 

occurs 

animnls  is  from  change  of  condition,  Cicsno. 

and  from  the  decomposition  of  certain  "~~" 

constituents  of  the  animal  body.     It  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MEDICAL  REFORM, 
proceeds,  consequently,  by  means  of 

chemical  action.     The  power  of  poisons  E<st  modus  in  rebus ;  sunt  certi  deniqae  Fines, 

and  medicines   over  the  living   body  Q«<»  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  Kectom. 

evidently  shows  that  the  processes  of  i^  these  lines  the  poet  has  embodied  a 

chemical  decomposition  and  combma-  „ *._     .     % .  .   ^,       .^  ,.  •     ,.     ,  . 

tion  in  the  animal  body,   which  are  sentiment  which  few  are  disinclined  to 

known     to    us    as    vital    phenomena  assent  to  m  the  abstract,  but  many  are 

may  be  increased  by  chemical  power  apt  to  disregard  in  practice.     If,  at  the 

actinff    in    the    same    way,    and    re-  end  of  this  dry  precept,  he  could  have 

tardea  or  abolished  by  that  acting  in  pointed  out  in  what  the  morfu.  consisted, 

an  opposite  way;    and  that  we  can  *^,         ,  .  -  ,      ,. 

exercise  an  influence  on  each  part  of  w'^ere  those  cerU  fines  were  to  be  dis- 

the  body  by  subs'  ances  possessing  a  covered,  he  might  have  gained  the  addi- 

determined  chemical  action.  tional  honour  of  having  saved  iwstcrity 

Analogous,  therefore,  to  the  closed  f^^^  ^^le  exhibition  of  no  small  amount 
galvanic  circle,  by  means  of  certain       *  *  „  j  i.        .i  * 

changes  which  an  inorganic  body,  as  a  °^  ^^^y*  ^^  ^^^  ^^«  consequences  of 

metal,  undergoes  by  contact  with  an  many  extravagant  opinions  and  actions 

acid,  a  certain  something;  becomes  per-  which  they  have  to  regret.     The  be- 
ceptible  to  our  sen8^,wTnch  we  denote  ^  of  a  standard  for  our  conduct, 

by  a  current  of  electric  nmd.    So,  from  ?     ,.  ,  .  , .     ^  t. 

the  decomposition  and  change  of  mat-  ^  ^^^"^^  ^«  ™*g^'  ^^^^  "P«"  *^^  ^<^a- 

ter  which  formerly  was  part  of  the  sions,  and  under  all  changes,  would 

body,  certain  appearances  of  motion  be  too  rich  a  legacy  to  expect  from  any 

and  action  take  place  which  we  term  one,  who  was  not  himself  free  from 

hfe.    The  electric  current  make^  itself  t.  -   ^.         ▼   .      i_ 

known  by  means  of  certain  phenomena  *^"°^^^  imperfections.  Let  us.  however, 

of  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  other  recommend  the  condensed  and  impor- 

materials,   in    themselves    motionless,  tant  maxim  he  has  left  us,  where  it 

receive  thereby;  and  it  is  known  by  seems  to  apply;  and  we  think  it  may  with 
certain   phenomena  of  the  formation       ,       .        uji       i-  •*• 

and  resolution  of  chemical  compounds  ^^^^S^  ^  ^^^^^  '^  opposition  to 

which  appear  everywhere,  if  obstacles  the  restless  spirit  of  the  time,  which  is  so 

do  not  ninder  motion.     From  these  averse  to  any  thing  like  a  moderate  and 

principles  alone,  and  from  no  others,  dispassionate  view  of  a  subject,  and  also 

oaght  the  chemist  to  study  the  pheno-  j^  refutation  of  those  hasty  and  extreme 
raena  of  life.    We  find  cause  for  wonder        .  .  ""*" "     *  "'""^  *""  v  «"•«  ^^"  ^"^^ 

in  every  thing;    the  formation  of  a  opinions  which  are  incessantly  brought 

cryBtal,  an   octohedron,  is  not   more  under  our  notice.    The  cry  throughout 

incomprehensible  than  the  origin  of  a  the  political  world  has  long  been  that  of 

leaf  or  muscular  fibre  5  and  the  forma-  ^^^^^     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  y^  surprised 
tion  of  cinnabar  from  mercury  and      ,    ,         .  ,       .      , , ,    t 

sulphur  is  quite  as  inexplicable  as  the  ^^^^  *  ^^**^®  «^  popular  should  be  heard 

formation  of  an  eye  from  the  substance  within  the  sphere  of  medicine,  espe- 

of  the  blood.  daily  as  so  many  evils  confessedly  exist 

[To  be  continued.]  in  our  profession,  which  have  long  de- 

manded  revision  and  correction.   What 

those  evils  are,  we  have  already  endea- 
voured, in  several  previous  numbers,  to 
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bring  before  our  readers,  with  6uch  fanned  into  a  flame ;  and  the  apprehen- 
comments  as  seemed  most  likely  to  ex<  sion  we  now  entertain  is,  that  the  eradi- 
cite  attention  to  them,  and  with  such  cation  of  the  evil  complained  of,  will 
proposals  for  their  improvement,  as  in  not  be  effected  without  the  destruction 
our  judgment  were  best  suited  to  meet  of  much  good,  which  might  remain, 
the  present  emergencies.    Of  good  and  Reform  in  medicine  may  be  said  to 
sound  reform  we  have  ever  been,  and  have  fairly  commenced  in  1833,  when 
shall  continue  to  remain,  the  consistent  the  College  of  Physicians,  aware  of 
supporters,  being  fully  aware  of  its  the  necessity  of  the  case,  proposed  and 
necessity,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  adopted  some  measures  for  the  further- 
derived  from  it.    We  have  long  seen  ance  of  the  general  good ;  but  the  cry 
the  evils  under  which  the  practitioners  had  gone  abroad,  and  could  not  be 
of  this  country  labour,  and  should  re-  appeased,  except  by  changes  of  greater 
joice  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  moment.    It  has  ever  since  been  heard 
relieved ;  at  the  same  time  we  by  no  at  intervals,  gradually  progressing,  till 
means  assent  to  the  bold  proposition,  it  has  surpassed  the  bounds  of  reason, 
that  all  change  is  to  be  esteemed  as  and  now  threatens  to  abrogate  alto- 
reform,  but  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  gether  our  present  system  of  adminis- 
to  repudiate  the  exorbitant  demands  of  tration,  and  to  extirpate  the  Colleges, 
those,  who,  not  content  with  safe  and  which  have  so  long  directed  the  helm 
moderate  measures,  are  ever  bringing  of  our  affairs,  and  maintained  the  re- 
forward  preposterous    and    dangerous  spectability  of  the  profession, 
schemes,  and  who,  not  satisfied  at  the  We  are  far  from  subscribing  to  the 
introduction  of  such  regulations  as  may  opinions  of  those  who  place  implicit 
establish  more  securely,  and    render  reliance  in  the  so-called  wisdom    of 
more  efficacious,  our  present  systems,  antiquity ;  at  the  same  time,  we  must 
are  anxious  to  demolish  those  systems  idsist   that   existing   institutions   and 
altogether,  and  to  build  on  their  ruins  customs  do  appear  entitled  to  respect 
various  chimerical  projects  of  their  own  and  deference,  from  the  very  circum- 
invention.    When  once  the  tide  of  re>  stance  of,  and  in  proportion  to,  their 
form  has  fairly  set  in,  it  requires  no  antiquity.    The  period  during  which 
moderate  force  to  turn  it  aside:  it  usually  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
works  its  way  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  the  attacks  of  violent  men,  in  periods 
till  at  length  we  have  cause  to  fear,  not  both  of  revolution  and  of  peace,  is  a 
that  we  shall  have  no  reform  at  all,  but  decided  testimony  in  their  favour — ^nay, 
that  we  shall  have  too  much.    Even  its  more,  it  is  a  powerful  argument  for 
best  and  most  cautious  promulgators  are  their  preservation.    If  they  have  been 
liable  to  transgress  the  limits  which  pru-  so  long  serviceable  to  the  ages  and  to 
dence  dictates ;  and  much  more  have  we  the  men  they  have  survived,  they  ought 
cause  for  apprehension  from  the  ill-  to  have  credit  given  them  for  the  capa- 
judged  measures  of  those  who  are  sa-  bilityofbeing  continued  with  advantage; 
tisfied  with  nothing  short  of  univer-  and  surely  this  is  no  small  aigument  to 
sal  changes  and  wholesale  abolitions,  tender  in  opposition  to  the  caprice  and 
When  the  grievances  under  which  prac-  fancy  of  an  innovator.     It  is  sufficient, 
titioners  suffered  were  first  brought  into  surely,  to  throw  upon  him  the  antu  pro- 
notice,  and  the  inefficiency  of  our  cor-  bandi-^the  duty  of  proving,  to  the  satis- 
porate  bodies  to  afford  them  full  pro-  faction  ofthose  who  are  interested  in  the 
tection  was  made  public,  a  spark  was  question,  not  ^merely  the  insufficiency 
kindled  which   has  by  degrees  been  or  deficiency  of  what  exists,  not  merely 
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that  what  he  seeks  to  change  is  trite,  they  have  rendered  in  promoting  the 

old-fashioned,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  great  object  of  rational  reform, 

present  time,  but    the    obligation    of  In  medicine,  more  particularly  than 

clearly  demonstrating,  that  what   he  in  any  subject,  should  reform  be  in- 

proposes  in  its  place,  is  not  simply  an  stituted  cautiously.      The  public  and 

alteration  but  an  improvement — that  it  the  profession  are  so  closely  bound  up 

is  remedial,  and  that  it  will  not  only  together  in  the  existing  usages,  that  a 

supply  the  place  of  its  predecessor,  but  new  system  of  regulations,  which  has 

that  it  will  answer  its  purpose  much  bet-  for  its  purport  the  advantage  of  the  one, 

ter.  Yes,  we  say  itlies  upon  him  not  only  may,  in  many  instances,  tend  directly 

to  show  the  insufficiency  of  the  thing  to  the  injury  of  the  other.    The  existing 

removed,  but  to  bring  good  evidence  of  divisions  of  the  profession,  for  example, 

the  sufficiency  of  the  thing  substituted,  appear  so  evidently  to  have  originated 

We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  ttr  find  as  the  means  best  adapted  to  supply 

feult,    but    the    discovery  of  defects,  the  wants  of  the  public,  as  well  as  to 

though  calculated  to  give  men  a  great  forward  the  interests  of  science,  that 

idea  of  their  own  talent  and  quick  per-  an     unnecessary     interference     with 

ception,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  con-  them  would  undoubtedly  be  attend- 

demnation  of  what  has  fulfilled  its  re-  ed  with  inconvenience  to  both.     In 

quired  purposes  for  any  length  of  time,  allusion  to  this  subject,  we  may  refer 

Further,  as  each  alteration  of  any  long  to  a   series  of  letters    on    the  '*  Di- 

practised  custom,  especially  if  suddenly  vision    of  Medical    Labour,"    which 

made,  is  generally  attended  with  incon-  have  recently  appeared  at  intervals  in 

venience  to  some,  and  the  more  radical  ~  the  pages  of  the  Gazette,  from  the  pen 

the  alteration  the  more  extensively  is  of  Dr.  Hull.   They  contain  much  sound 

the    inconvenience    felt,    it    becomes  practical  observation,  with  many  good 

necessary  to  show  that  the  benefits  pro-  arguments  in  favour  of  the  present 

posed  will  be  commensurate.    Unless  position  of  things,  and  show  forcibly 

there  be  rational  grounds  for  supposing  the  evil  which  would  attend  on  the 

that  the  good  to  be  derived  from  a  amalgamation  of  the  different  branches 

change,  will  more  than  counterbalance  of  the  profession, 

the  evil  occasioned,  one  fundamental  It  was  with  these  feelings  that,  in  a 

principle  of  reform  must  be  wanting,  former  number,  we  ventured  to  give  our 

In  these  remarks  our  object  is  solely,  general  approbation  to  the  Bill  of  Sir 

to  restrain  the  desire  of  seeking  and  J.  Graham,  which  appears,  so  far  as  w6 

producing  extreme  measures,  as  well  have  been  able  to  sscertain  its  natture, 

as    to  oppose  that  "  natura  novitatii  to  have  the  merit  of  avoiding  extremes, 

avida^'  which  is  constantly  endeavour-  and  to  have  for  its  object  the  giving 

ing    to    introduce    change,    without  greater  force  to  our  Colleges,  by  re- 

a    proper    regard    for    improvement,  moving  some  of  the  defective  points  in 

We  would  not  in  any  degree  detract  their  organization,  and  thus  rendering 

from  the  merit  of  those  persons  whose  them  more  serviceable  to  the  profession 

writings  in  this,  and  other  journals,  at  large.      The  principle  of  this  Bill 

evince  that  their  authors  have  well  appears  to  be  confirmative  rather  than 

weighed  the  subjects   on  which  they  destructive ;    and  we  are  rejoiced  at 

treat,  and  pronounce  them  to  be  in  being  able  to  discover  some  probability 

intention,  if  not  in  reality,  benefactors  of  the  questions,   which    have    long 

to  the  profession.    Such  men  deserve  agitated  the  medical  world  being  at 

our  warmest  thanks  for  the  assistance  length  decided  on  such  safe  grounds 
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88  are  proposed  in  it.    It  gives  us  some  Hopton,  a  highly  respectable  snrgeon 

anchorage  on  which  to    rest  in  the  in  purham  ;  afterwards  by  Mr.  OUver  j 

^,  \^        ^  ,.                    ,,  and,  lastly,  by  Mr.  Green.     It  appears 

troubled  sea  of  discontent  and  danger—  ^^.^^  ^j^^  evidence,  that  the  gentleman 

of  doubt  and  perplexity,  in  which  the  ftrst  mentioned  prescribed  caiomel,  and 

profession  basso  long  been  embarrassed,  to  this  the  subsequent  symptoms  and 

While   our  best  institutions    are    in  fatal  result  were  attributed.    We  »iave 

-          -,     LM      ..  looked    over    the   statements    of  the 

jeopardy,  and  while  attempts  are  con-  various  witnesses,  including  the  me- 

stantly  made,  by  the  introduction  of  dical  men,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied 

sweeping  measures,to  subvert  those  sys-  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for 

tems  to  which  we  are  attached  by  time,  J^e  charge,  or  rather  perhaps,  insinua- 

,  ,,       -                      ,                ,.    „  tion,  against  Mr.   Hopton :    and  for 

and  the  advantages  we  have  practically  ^^^ese  reasons-first,  thkt  he  gave  very 

'derived  from  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that  moderate  doses  of  the  mercury;  and, 

we  are  glad  to  rest  upon  any  proposal,  secondly,  that  the  symptoms  were  not 

which,  taking  a  moderate  course,  offers  sach  ag  result  from  that  agent,  the 

^     .„.^         J     *  *^u       swelling  and  sloughing  being  confined 

to  restore  tranqinllity,  and,  at  the  same  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  .^^^  while  the  g?ms  of  the 

time,  to  better  our  condition.  The  lower  jaw  continued  throughout  en- 
Bill  may  in  many  points  prove  defec-  tirely  unafiected.  The  evidence  of 
tivc^;  and  we  must  expect  that,  to  a  Mr.  Green   was  perfectly  sh^hlfor- 

cerUin  extent.  ,uch  will  be  the  ««e  L"Jy 'S'aSl£t'"^e' ve'lSct'^f  tTe 

With  any  measure.    The  emergencies  jury  bears  the  same  character;  namely, 

to  be  mety  are  so  numerous  that  we  that  "  the  deceased  came  to  her  death 

cannot  with    reason    anticipate    that  ^">m  gangrene  consequent  upon  typbua 

ev«y  object  should  be  attained,  and  Sf e2e«tStS. fCe.""''  "" 

while  conflicting  interests  are  so  various, 

while  propositions  from  all   quarters  «  "^^ 

have  been  so  numerous,  we  must  be  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

prepared  to  find  that  many  will  be  dis-  Wb  understand  that  the  Counca  have  de- 
satisfied.      Alterations   and    revisions  cidcd  on  recognising  certificates  from  no 

will  dmibtlesfl   hp  renuirpd  in  Rcveral  MetropoUtan   Ho^ital  with    less    than    a 

will  aouotiess   be  requirea  in  several  t^n^red  and  fifty  beds,  and  of  no  Profindal 

of  lU  clauses,  before  it  be  allowed  to  establishment  having  less  than  one  hundred. 

pass  into  a  permanent  act ;  but  into  It  is  said  that  a  series  of  Com?ena2iom 

the  consideration  of  these  we  do  not  '^  *^  ^  «^\^  ''  Lincoln's  Inn  FSdids :  tf 

so,  we  hope  they  will  answer  better  than  did 

propose  now  toenter :  we  merely  here  re-  those  at  the  CoUegc  of  Physicians. 

peat  our  approbation  of   the  general  

principles  on  which  it  proceeds,  in  op-  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

position    to    the    outcry    which    has  paorBssoasHip  of  iiiowiFaaT. 

on  many  sides  been  so  virulently  urged  Ws  learn  that  Dr.  Murphy,  of  the  Lying-in 

Bcnunst  it.  Hospital,  Dublin,  has  been  appointed  soc- 

*             *             oessor  to  Dr.  Davis,  as  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  University  College. 


ALLEGED  DEATH  FROM  SALI- 
VATION. 


A              u.  1.           ,.        ,..         i.         t.  STUDY  OP  INSANITY. 
A  CASE  which  was  the  subject  of  much  ^^i.^       n            ^    s  ^ 
interest,  and  some  popular  excitement,  ^^^"^ ""  Correipondent.J 
has  recently  occurred  at  Durham.    The  Understanding  that  Dr.  Conolly,  resident 
wife   of  one   of   the   pitmen    was   at-  physician  at  the  Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum, 
tacked  with  symptoms  which  ended  in  has  announced  his  intention  of  giving  a  course 
typhoid   fever,   with   gangrene  of  the  of  lectures  on  insanity  to  a  select  number  of  me- 
cheek,  and  proved  fatal.     She  was  at-  ^**^  P*^P^  ^^^^  thedifiFerent  London  hoapi- 
tended,  in  the  lirst  instance,    by  Mr.  tals,  we  must  acknowledge  our  satisfaction  at 
"^  this  announcement,  as  it  forms  a  new  and  im  - 


•  See  the  letter  of  «  A  Surgeon  and  Apothe-     portant  step  to  promote  medical  edncatioo, 
cary,»'  page  187  of  our  present  number.  whereby  the  knowledge  of  a  very  interesting 
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•nd  most  prevalent  class  of  diseases  may  be  boon  to  those  about  to^e&gage  in  the  prac- 
uadfally  extended  amongst  the  rising  mem-  tical  duties  of  the  medical  profession.  And 
bera  of  the  medical  profession  ;  the  investi-  although  some  governors,  from  dislike  to 
gation  of  which  maladies  has  hitherto  been  new  'measores,  or  their  timid  disposition 
too  moch  overkK^ed  by  the  general  student  about  changing  the  present  system,  might  en- 
daring  his  preliminary  education,  and  after-  tertain  doubts  or  fears  on  the  subject,  lest 
wards  by  the  mijority  of  medical  (practi-  focii  an  innovation  might  act  injuriously  on 
tioners.  the  afflicted  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ; 

Unquestionably  it  does  appear  rather  sin*  mcii  apprehensions  would  prove  groundless 

guUr  that  in  this  country,  where,   unfor-  provided  the  plsn  were  carried  out  jndi- 

tunatdyi  so  much  insanity  prevails  in  all  ciously,  and  under  proper  regulations,  lest 

ranks  of  society,  from  the  pauper  to  the  peer,  even  if  a  few  patients  were  excited  by  the 

nevertheless  until  of  late  very  little  attention  presence  of  young  men  accompanying  the 

has  been  directed  to  the  diffusion  of  informs-  attending  physicians  during  their  stated  visits 

tion,  or  to  tbe  instruction  of  students,  in  to  the  wards,  that  is  only  a  very  partial  evil, 

mental  diseases ;   neither  has  any  effectual  not  at  all  to  be  put  in  comparison  with  its 

attempt  been  made  to  render  the  great  pubhc  Qiany  other  advantages.      To   pursue  the 

eatablishmentsfor  the  reception  of  the  insane  mbject  any  further   appearv  unnecessary, 

in  the  metropolis  available  for  the  purpose  trusting  that  the  question  will  soon  be  better 

of  investigating  the  pathology  and  curative  understood;  in  the  meantime  the  proposed 

treatment   of   insanity;    as,  for  instance,  course  of  lectures  intended  to  be  given  at  the 

Bethiem  Hospital  with  upwards  of  300  pa-  Uanwell  Asylum  is  highly  creditable  to  Dr. 

tienU,  St.  Luke's  with  more  than  2001unatics,  Conolly,  and  must  have  oonstderable  weight 

and  the   Hanwell  Asylum,   where    nearly  as  an  example  to  the  medical  officers  of  other 

1000  insane  patients  are  at  present  acoom-  insane  establishments,  which  they  would  do 

modated*  well  to  imitate. 

llieae  extensive   fields   for   knowledge,  _^ 

havimr  upwards  of  1,500  inssne  patients, 

and  where  every  variety  of  mental  diseases        LICENSED  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS 

must  be  constantly  met  with,  have  hitherto  BILL. 

been  almost  entirely  as  sealed  books  to  the 

greatbodyofthemiical  profession,  and  con.  -Tatement  of  objections  to  the  pao- 

lequently  entaiUng  a  very  serious  loss  to  tiie  visions  of  the  bill. 

community  at  large,  who  have  the  greatest  

interest  in  possessing  experienced  practi-  The  following  objections  to  the  above  Bill, 

tioners  in  this  as  in  other  diaeases.     How-  qq^  pending  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

ever;    it  is  satisfactory  to  learn    that  at  intituled,  "  A  Bill  for  amending  the  Laws 

last  a  new  system  is  about  being  commenced;  relating  to  Houses  licensed  by  the  Metro- 

and  ahould  the  example  thus  set  at  Hanwell  politan  Commissioners  and  Justices  of  the 

be  also  imitated  at  St.  Luke's,  or  at  Bethiem  Peaoe  for  the  Reception  of  Insane  Persons," 

Hospital,  the  benefit  conferred  by  such  pro-  are  respectfully  submitted  to  the  considera- 

ceedings  will  be  important,  and  in  every  way  tion  of  Members  of  Parliament  by  an  Asso- 

most  advantageous.     Indeed,  it  appears  that  ciation  of  Members  of  the  Medical  Profes- 

at  Bethiem  a  similar  feeling  ahready  prevails,  aion  who  are  proprietorsofProvinciai  Lunatic 

since  at  the  Quarterly  General  Court  of  the  Asylums. 

Governors  of  Bridewell  and  Bethiem  Hos-        By  the  above-mentioned  Bill  it  is  proposed 

pitsle,  held  in  January  last,  according  to  a  to  provide  that  all  private  Provincial  Lunatic 

report  of  the  meeting  given  in  the  Morning  Asylums,  and  every  patient  confined  in  them. 

Herald  of  Friday  the  28th  of  that  month,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  visits  required  to  be 

the  idea  of  allowing  a  more  free  admisaion  made  by  the  magistrates  under  the  Act  of 

than  heretofore  to  medical  students  into  the  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  reign  of 

wards   of  that  richly  endowed  and  well-  King  William  the  Fourth,  be  visited  at  least 

regulated  institution,    for  the  purpose  of  three  times  in  every  year  by  a  Commissioner, 

study,  was  incidentally  the  subject  of  dis-  whose  only  qualification  for  the  office  is  to 

Gusoon ;  and  judging  from  the  remarks  made  be  his  admission  to  practice  as  a  barrUter^ 

on  that  occasion,  the  proposition  was  rather  aUlaw ;    which   Commissioner    is  to  have 

favourably  received.  power,  if  he  think  fit,  to  call  in  the  assist- 

The  question  of  granting  admission  to  anoe  of  any  medical  practitioner,  of  whatever 

students  to  investigate    and  to  learn  the  grade,  whether  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothe- 

treatment  best  adapted  for  mental  diseases  cary,  provided  he  be  not  appointed  by  tiie 

in   the  wards  of  the  metropolitan   lunatic  justices  at  quarter  sessions  a  visitor  of  the 

asylums,  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  well  de-  Lunatic  Asylum  to  be  inspected,  or  interested 

serves  serious  oonaideration,  and  would  cer-  therein,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  such 

tainly  be  attended  by  the  best  effects  to  the  person,  after  two  visits,  to  order  the  d»- 

iconunimity,  whilst  it  would  constitute  a  great  charge    of   any   patient    confined  in   such 
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Asylam,  who  shall  not  have  been  found  a  penalties,  themaeWes  to  forward  copies  of 
lunatic  under  any  oommiadon  issuing  out  of  such  strictures  and  observations  within  three 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  shall  not  \^  con-  days,  to  the  clerk  of  the  Metropolitan  Corn- 
fined  under  the  order  or  authority  of  Her  missioners,  although  it  is  manifestly  the  duty 
Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  of  such  Commissioner,  or  the  derk  of  the 
the  Home  Department.  visitors,  if  there  be  any  cause  of  complaint 

It  is  submitted  that  such  provisions  are  with  regard  to  any  lunatic  asylum,  to  report 
inespedient  as  regards  the  proper  care  and  the  same  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  wi& 
treatment  of  lunatic  patients,  derogatory  to  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  they 
those  members  of  the  medical  profession    being  paid  for  the  performance  of  their 

under  whose  charge  such  members  may  be  duty. 

placed,   and  fraught  with   danger    to    the        Although  proprietors  of  lunatic  asylums 

public.  may  be  liable  to  actions  for  the  escape  of 

Provincial  Lunatic  Asylums  are  now  by  patients  under  their  charge,  yet  the  present 

law  subject  to  inspection  three  times  every  Bill  proposes  to  compel  such  proprietors, 

year  by  magistrates  duly  appointed,  and  by  under  a  heavy  penalty,  themselves  to  furnish 

medical  men  of  eminence  selected  for  the  the  evidence  of  such  escape,  by  giving  notice 

purpose  by  the  justices  assembled  at  the  thereof,  within  two  days,  to  the  clerk  of  the 

quarter  sessions  for  the  counties  in  which  Metropolitan  Commissioners,  the  effect  of 

such  asylums  are  situate,  and  the  system  of  which  must  necessarily  be  to  induce  such 

visitation  thus  instituted  has,  it  is  believed,  proprietors,  however  reluctantly,  to  increase, 

when  duly  carried  out,  fully  answered  the  for  their  own  protection,  the  restraint  now 

purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  exercised  towards  lunatic  patients. 

The  powers  of  the  magisterial  visitors  are        The  Bill  also  proposes  to  give  the  Barrister 

to  remain  unrepealed  by  the  present  Bill,  Commissioner  a  power  hitherto  unheard  of 

and  the  decisions  of  the  new  tribunal  to  be  in  this  country,  of  holding  a  court  of  inquiry 

created  in  the  person  of  a  Barrister  Commis-  whenever  he  may  see  lit,  in  any  lunatic 

sioner,  accompanied  by  any  medical  man  asylum,  and  of  compelling  the  attendance  of 

whom  he  may  rail  to  his  aid,  may  therefore  witnesses  before  him  under  heavy  penalties, 

be  ftequently  at  direct  variance  with  that  of  and   their   examination    on    oath;    whilst, 

the  magistrates  and  their  sworn  physician.  against  the  decision  of  such  barrister,  how- 

The  frequency  of  the  visits  to  lunatic  ever  improper,  no  appeal  is  provided, 
asylums  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the         It  is  therefore  respectfully  submitted,  that 

proposed  Bill  are  calculated  to  keep  up  a  the  provisions  of  this  BMl  are  unnecessarily 

d^ree  of  excitement  in  the  patient,  detri-  inquisitorial  and  unjust  towards  proprietors 

mental  to  his  proper  treatment,  and  obstruc-  of  lunatic  asylums,  inexpedient  as  r^ards 

tive  of  his  recovery.  the  public,  and  injurious  instead  of  benefictil 

It  is  often   difficult,   with    the  greatest  to  the  particular  class  of  persons  whom  Uiey 

nicety  of  medical  discrimination  (especially  are  intended  to  protect,  and  that  they  will 

in  cases  of  convalescence),   to  detect  the  tend  to  prevent  the  superior  classes  of  the 

presence  of  tliis  most  insidious  disease,  of  medical  profession  from  embarking  in  an 

which  fact  the  public  Reports  of  the  Metro-  occupation  in  which  they  would  be  subjected 

politan   Commissioners    in    Lunacy  afford  to    much    unjust    suspicion,   and   to  sudd 

sufficient  evidence,  inasmuch  as  it  thereby  arbitrary  interference  in  the  dischaz^  of 

appears  that,  notwithstanding  great  care  and  their  professional  duties, 
precaution  on  the  part  of  such  Commis-        The  best  security  which  the  lunatic  patient 

sinners,  patients  have  been  discharged  as  can  have  is  in  the  respectability,  the  intelfi* 

sane  under  their  orders,  who  have  been  in  a  gence,  and  the  experience  of  those  intnuted 

short  time  returned  to  confinement  as  con-  with  the  charge  of  lunatic  asylums,  aided  by 

firmed  and  dangerous  lunatics.  a  well-regulated  system  of  inspection ;  bat 

The  proposed   Bill,  in  addition  to  the  the  present  BUI  is  calculated  to   produce 

highly  dangerous  and  almost  absolute  power  effects  the  very  contrary  of  those  for  which 

given  to  a  Barrister,  of  ordering  the  discharge  it  is  ostensibly  intended  to  be  enacted, 
of  lunatic  patients,  subject  only  to  the  ap-         Under  these  circumstancea  it  is  earnestly 

proval  of  any  medical  practitioner,  however  sought  that  the  said  Bill  may  not  paas  into 

inexperienced,  whom  he  may  call  to  his  aid,  a  law  without  a  previous  inquiry  in  a  Select 

contains    other    provisions,    unnecessarily  Committee,  before  which  the  parties  ag- 

onerous  as  well  as  humiliating  to  the  mem-  grieved  by  its  unusually  harsh  provisions 

hers  of  the  medical  profession,  by  authorising  might  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 

suofa  Commissioner  to  write  in  a  book,  to  be  and  of  tendering  evidence  in  their  defence, 
kept  for  the  purpose  at  every  lunatic  asylum, 

whatever    strictures    or    observations  may        Mr.  Wakley's  Amendment. — The  House 

suggest  themselves  to  him  on  the  conduct  of  of  Commons  went  into  committee  on  die 

the  proprietors  of  such   asylums,  and.  by  bill  to  which^the  above  refers  on  the  20th, 

com^ielling  such   proprietors,  under  heavy  when  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wakley  as  an 
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amendment,  '*  That  two  of  the  Commu-  such  a  cause  (labours  in  great  part  anacknow- 

sioners  to  be  appointed  should  not  have  their  ledged  and  unseen  by  the  public) ,  have  se- 

profession  stated,  and  that  thdr  appointment  cured  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout 

should  be  left  to  the  Lord  Chancellor/'  the  profession   generally,   which  otherwise 

This  was  opposed  by  the  morer  of  the  bill,  would  have  been  confined  to  a  few.     But 

Lord  G.  Somerset ;  but,  we  are  happy  to  would  it  be  the  interest  of  the  College  of 

say,  Mr.  Wakley's  amendment  was  carried.  Physicians  to  follow  in  the  same  steps?     In 

The  farther  proceeding  in  committee   was  reply  to  this  question  I  would  beg  leave  to 

then  postponed  till  that  day  fortnight.  quote  the   following   from    the  Mbdical 

Gaebttb  of  last  week : — **  We  more  than 

fear  that,  in  some  quarters,  the  increased 

MEDICAL  REFORM.  attainments  of  the  genersl  practitioner  haye 

been  looked  upon  with  feelings  anything  but 

«,   ,.    «,..       ^.,    ,*  ^.    .  ^  kindly:  it  has  been  more  t^m  hinted  that 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette.  ^  apothecary  must  be  pushed  back  from  the 

Sir,  dignified  position  whidi,  by  dint  of  hard 

May  I  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  labour  and  virtuous  exertion,  he  has  just 

on  the  subject  of  medical  reform  in  connec-  (very  justly)  attained,   in  the  expectation 

tion  with  Sir  James  Graham's  proposed  Bill,  that,  when  that  light  is  dimmed  or  extin- 

It  may  be  presumed  that  any  such  mea-  guished,  others  may  shine  more  brightly." 
sore  mast  have  {or  its  object  the  welfare  of  If  this  affected  the  general  practitioner 
the  medical  profession  and  that  of  the  public  only,  it  might  be  of  litUe  comparative  im- 
community ;  but  neither  of  these  two  great  portance;  but  it  affects  the  public  as  well  as 
ends  seems  likely  to  be  secured  by  the  BiU  in  the  whole  profession.  The  forward  move- 
question.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  calculated  ment  in  education  b^gan,  as  has  been  honestly 
to  degrade  the  general  practitioner  in  two  stated,  by  one  of  the  latest  and  most  able 
ways :  First,  by  not  protecting  him  from  the  writers  on  this  subject,  from  the  lowest 
intrusion  of  uneducated  and  unlicensed  per-  grade  of  the  profession :  it  impelled,  and 
sons,  thereby  ranking  him  in  society  and  still  continues  to  impel,  the  other  bodies  to 
profession  with  the  ignorant  aqd  unprincipled  continued  exertion,  in  order  to  maintain  their 
(for  any  man  must  be  unprincipled  who,  more  elevated  position;  and  we  are  convinced 
without  bang  qualified,  undertakes  the  that  the  general  practitioner  cannot  be  de- 
duties  of  the  medical  profession),  and  di-  graded  without  damaging  the  reputation  and 
minishing  his  prospect  of  that  fair  remu-  influence  of  the  profession  at  large.  If  this 
Deration  to  irhich  he  is  entitled  after  a  be  true,  and  no  one  can  deny  it,  would  it  be 
laborious  and  expensive  course  of  study ; —  just  to  the  general  practitioner  to  take  from 
second,  by  entrusting  the  examination  of  him  the  means  of  maintaining  and  promoting 
candidates  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  welfare  of  his  own  body,  by  transferring 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  in  the  hands  the  duties  of  examination,  and  the  regulation 
of  the  general  practitioner,  as  it  at  present  of  the  course  of  studies,  to  another  body 
stands.  Snch  an  alteration  would  operate  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  create  a  wide 
in  two  ways :  it  would  be  pronouncing  the  distinction  between  the  two  by  the  elevation 
body  of  general  practitioners  unworthy  of,  of  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  other.  It  is 
or  incompetent  to  disdiaige,  the  duties  of  so  a  principle  of  justice,  that  every  individual 
important  an  office ;  and  it  would  at  the  and  every  body  of  individuals  should  possess 
same  time  be  the  means  of  depriving  them  the  means  of  self-improvement  and  advanoe- 
of  all  future  means  of  seeking  the  advance-  ment :  but  how  is  this  important  object  to 
ment  of  their  own  body  in  professional  be  effected  by  the  large  class  of  general 
attainments  and  respectability.  Are  they  practitioners,  if  they  are  not  to  possess  within 
miworthy  of,  or  incompetent  to  undertake,  themselves  the  power  of  fixing  on  a  high 
80  high  a  trust  ?  Let  the  manner  in  which  standard  of  education  and  examination  to  be 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  for  the  last  25  submitted  to  by  all  who  may  wish  to  become 
years,  have  worked  out  their  Act  of  Parlia-  members  of  their  body  ?  As  Sir  J.  Graham's 
ment  afford  an  answer  to  that  question.  By  Bill  is  calculated  to  degrade  the  general 
gradually  requiring  a  more  extended  educa-  practitioner,  so  also  does  it  bid  fair  to  be 
tion,  and  by  instituting  a  higher  style  of  injurious  to  the  public  by  not  protecting 
examination,  they  have  at  length  brought  up  them  from  the  mal-practice  of  the  ignorant. 
their  curriculum  of  study  and  test  of  exami-  If  any  persons,  whether  licensed  or  not,  be 
nation  to  a  degree  of  excellence  admitted  by  permitted  to  practise,  the  country  will  be 
all.  The  names  of  several  gentlemen  might  overrun  by  the  uneducated  and  needy  ad- 
be  mentioned  who,  for  years  past,  have  been  venturer,  and  no  one  can  teU  the  extent  of 
labouring  in  that  field  of  usefalness,  and  have  the  evil.  Instances  of  such  mischief  must 
been  aiming  at  the  elevation  of  the  character  be  known  to  many.  I  have  myself  seen  a 
and  education  of  the  general  practitioner,  patient  in  a  fatal  fit  of  apoplexy,  with  a 
Such  men,  by  their  persevering  labours  in  number  of  leeches  applied  to  the  throat ;  the 
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practitioner  who  was  called  in  haying  mis*  misinterpreting  the  article  in  question,  a 

taken  the  stertorous  breathing  for  &at  of  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 

croup.     I  hare  seen  a  contused  thigh  put  up  burgh  (and  L.A.C.L.)  wrote  to  the  commis- 

in  splints  for  a  fractured  one ;   and  I  have  sioners  to  inquire  whether  practitioners  in 

known  a  woman  in  labour,  with  an  arm  pre-  his  position  were,  by  that  article,  admitted 

sentation  of  the  child  and  the  hand  protrnd*  as  eligible  to  Union  office,  tqually  with 

ing,   left  by  the  practitioner,  saying  that  those  who  had  the  double  English  qualifica- 

every  thing  was  going  on  right,  and  that  tion,  or  only  in  cases  of  necesMi/y.     The 

they  roust  wait  t£e  result  of  more  pains,  answer  was,  a  reference  to  the  regoUtioiiii 

But  all  these  cases  happened  to  the  unlicensed  and  the  explanatory  letter    accompanying 

and  the  uneducated  who  were  in  practice  them. 

prior  to  1815,  and  could  not  occur  in  the  One  point  of  real,  but  scanty  and  solitary 
present  day :  yet  they  may  occur ;  and  such  liberality,  does  indeed  appear.  Medical 
cases  must  frequency  again  occur,  if  the  officers,  duly  licensed  to  practise  as  medical 
proposed  Bill  ever  became  law.  In  oonclu-  men,  and  idready  employed  by  a  Board  of 
sion  1  would  say,  let  the  general  practitioner  Guardians,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
protest  against,  and  steadily  resist,  any  mea-  commissioners,  be  retained  in  office.  But  if 
sure  that  does  not  secure  to  him  two  things  such  practitioners,  although  heretofore  in 
— protection  against  the  unlicensed,  and  the  office,  do  not  happen  to  be  so  at  the  present 
regulation  of  his  own  body ;  or,  in  other  time,  they  are  evidently  incapable  of  re- 
words, the  means  of  maintaining  and  ad-  election.  And  is  it  not  preposterous  that  s 
vandng  the  education  and  general  attain-  person,  whom  the  commissioners  designate 
meiits  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  medical  pro-  as  one  duly  licensed  to  practise,  and  who,  in 
fession. — I  am ,  sir,  the  letter  of  explanation,  is  said  to  be  viewed 
Your  obedient  servant,  by  them  ''  as  virtually  possessing  a  doable 
A  SoROBON  AND  Apothbcabt.  qoalificatipu,"  should,  under  any  drcum- 
April  14, 1842.  stances,  whUe  able-bodied  and  respectable, 

.  be  excluded  from  pauper  practice  ? 

What  is  intended  by  these  illiberal  dis- 

aUALIFICATION  FOR  «*  UNION  tinctions.>     Is  it  meant  simply  to  declare 

DOCTORS."  ^hat  Scotch  and  Irish  sui^geons  are  illegal 

practitioners  in  England  or  Wales  ?  or  is  it 

in  prospect  that  the  new  order  vriU  compel 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  >uch  surgeons  to  take  out  a  second  diploma 

in  London  ?  If  the  former  be  the  object  of 
^^^>  the  commissioners,  it  is  in  the  very  teeth  of 
Im  your  leading  article  for  the  15th  instant,  the  two  Acts  of  P^liament  which  are  cited 
in  the  midst  of  an  able  and  liberal  com-  in  the  appendix  to  the  recently  published 
mentary  upon  the  new  medical  regulations  of  list  of  the  members  of  the  London  College, 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  there  occurs  a  Those  acts  (relating  to  juries  and  the  visiting 
passage  from  which  it  would  appear  that  one  of  gaols)  apply  solely  to  England  and  Wales ; 
important  point  in  the  QuaUiication  Order  and  yet  they  expressly  give  equal  immuni- 
has  escaped  you.  "  If,'*  you  say,  "a  prac-  ties  and  privileges  to  the  members  of  the 
titioner  possesses  an  English  qualification  as  three  British  Colleges  of  Surgeons.  The 
physician  or  apothecary,  and  a  surgical  one  legislature,  in  exempting  members  of  ttie 
from  Irdand  or  Scotland,  they  (the  Com-  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Colleges  from  serrioe 
missionert)  will  allow  him  to  be  elected,  on  as  jurymen  in  England  and  Wales,  acknow- 
appHcation  from  the  guardians  for  that  pur-  ledges  the  legality  of  their  practice  in  those 
pose."  "This,"  you  add,  "seems  right."  divisions  of  the  empire;  and  in  affirming 
But  on  referring  to  the  context,  we  find  that  they  are  eligible  as  surgical  inspectors 
that  this  apparent  liberality  is  extended  of  gaols,  with  equal  clearness  admits  their 
only  to  cases  of  positive  necessity ;  to  cases  qu&Ufication  and  competency  as  surgeons, 
where  guardians  cannot  procure  the.  services  And  after  the  disclaimer  from  Mr.  Guthrie 
of  a  person  possessing  tiie  doable  English  of  having  had  any  part  in  the  framing  of  the 
qualification.  In  fact,  wherever  a  medical  qualification  rules,  can  we  for  a  moment 
inan  is  forthcoming  who  has  that  qnalifica-  suppose  that  any  selfish  views  on  the  part  of 
don,  the  member  of  a  Scotch  or  Irish  College  his  College  have  influenced  the  Commissioa. 
of  Surgeons,  even  if  also  a  licentiate  of  the  ers  ?  That  gentleman's  high-spirited  Um- 
Apothecaries'  Company  in  London,  is  vir-  guage  to  the  Committee  on  Medical  Educa- 
tnally  disqualified,  is  pubUcly  declared  unfit  tion  and  Practice  in  1834,  added  to  the 
to  attend  even  the  poor ;  and  is  thus  indi-  liberal  wishes  professed  in  his  exculpatory 
rectly  marked  out  as  being  especially  unde-  letter  to  Mr.  Hovell,  render  any  such  sap- 
serving  of  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  position  incredible. 

ihe  paying  classes.   Surely,  wr,  you  will  not  The  worthy  President  excuses  himself  for 

■ay  that  ••  this  seems  right."      Fearful  of  not  having  pressed  "  any  further  alteration, 
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at  this  moment,  on  the  attention  of  the  to  his  Uboars  the  language  of  Troabridgef 

foor-Law  Commissionen/'  upon  the  plea  reporting  to   Nelson   the  serrioes  of   hia 

that  Sir  James  Graham's  bill  for  the  im-  foreign  allies — ''that  they  had  a  diabolically 

])roTement  of  the  medical  profession,  which  good  understanding  with  the  enemy." 

he  intended  to  introduce  into  Parliament  this  Mr.  Guthrie's  limguage  is  not  always  very 

session,  will,  if  carried  into  effect,  settle  the  clear,  perhaps ;   but  his  general  meaning  is 

matter  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.     But  plain  enough  :  vis.  to  convey  an  impression 

it  is  now  well  known  that  there  is  great  im-  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  very 

probability  of  the  bill  being  brought  in  this  good  fellows — ^perfect  gentlemen,  every  inoh 

session.     Are  we,  then,  to  suffer  for  a  year,  of  them ;   with  the  highest  respect  for,  and 

perhaps  for  many  years,  a  grievance  whose  best  intentions  towards  the  medieal  profes- 

injustioe  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Guthrie,  and,  sion ;   and  thwarted  in  their  liberal  views  by 

according  to  his  showing,  by  one  of  the  those    confounded    Boards   of   Guardians, 

Poor-Law  Comissioners ;   and  tins  a  new  where  all  individual  responsiUHty  is  lost,  as 

grievance,  too,  created    by  the    Coramis-  a  body  readily  adopts  principles  which  each 

aioners  themselves  ?    Are  we  to  suffer  this  member  may  disavow  at  wilL 

merely  because  the  older  grievances    that  Mr.  Guthrie,  if  not  an  **  old  bird,"  is,  aft 

weigh  upon  various  classes  in  the  profession  least,  an   '*  old  soldier,"   and  should  not 

cannot  yet,  conveniently,  be  redressed  ?     We  have  been  taken  by  the  chaff  in  which  ha 

are  content  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  for  any  seems  disposed  to  feast  himsdf. 

requisite  time  longer ;  but  surely  this  is  no  He  asserts  or  admits  that  there  is  at  pre- 

time  to  burden  us  wiUi  new  ones.     It  must,  sent  no  security  that  Boards  of  Guardians 

I  think,  be  the  feeling  of  every  Scotch  and  generally  will  act  up  to  their  duty  in  ensar- 

Irish  surgeon  who  is  also  an  Engluh  apo-  ing   (by  adequate  payment)  the  reality  of 

thecary,  and  who  is  disqualified  for  office  in  proper  medical  attendance  for  the  poor ;  and 

a  Union  by  this  new  medical  order,  that  the  that  this  state  of  things  is  not  lUiely  to  bo 

obnoxious  article  ought  to  be  immediately  changed,  unless  a  principle  of  remuneration 

modified  by  the  Commissioners,  or  if  they  be  laid  down  and  enforced  by  the  Poor  Law 

refuse,  then  even  by  Parliament  itself.  Commissioners.    Yet,  strange  to  say,  almost 

Your  insertion  of  the  above  remarks  will  in  the  same  breath,  he  confesses  he  oould 

confirm  the  rising  character  of  your  journal  not  press  on  Mr.  G.  Lewis,  "  consistently 

for  liberality  and  justice,  and  will,  I  think,  with  that  courtesy  which  is  due  to  all  public 

oblige  many  besides  functionaries"  —  the   inquiry   whether   the 

Your  very  obedient  servant.  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  the  power 

EoiNBUBGO-LoNoiNENSis.  of  establishing  a  guiding  principle  of  fair 

rem  n  neration . 


MR.  GUTHRIE  AND  THE  UNION  How  amiably  polite !     I  wiU  v«itnre  to 

say  that  Mr.  Lewis  m  return  will  give  a 

DOCTORS.  ijigjj  character  to  Mr.  Guthrie ;  and,  at  tha 

least,  pronounce  him  a  very  agreeable  per* 

7b  ike  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette.  son  in  his  mode  of  transacting  business  with 

Er«.  "  Sir  Jolm.  good  worts."  -  pubUc  ftmctionaries.;' 

VaUtaff,  **  Good  worts, jrood  cabUage."  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sv ,  that  expenenoe  of 

H^rry  fVivee  of  ffTndsor.  what  has  Uken  plaee  in  my  own  part  of  the 

SiHi  country,  with  observation  uid  inquiry  as  to 

I  AM  one  of  a  rather  numerous  class  of  the  what  passes  elsewhere,  have  strongly  im- 

profession,  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  pressed  on    my  mind  a  view    altogether 

looked  on  in  silence,  whilst  much  ink  has  opposed  to  Mr.  Guthrie's.    I  believe  that 

been  shed,  and  much  breath  expended,  pro-  from  the  ooramenoement  of  the  comnussiont 

fessedly  with  a  view  to  our  benefit.     In  a  and  in  particular  at  the  time  when  districts 

word,  sir,  I  am  a  "  Union  Doctor,"  to  use  were  formed  and  salaries  fixed,  none  hava 

the  happy  and  appropriate  language  of  the  done  more  to  lower  the  estimate  of  medical 

President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  services,  by  a  uniform,  though  guarded  toda 

Referring  to  that  gentleman's  communis  of  sneering  depreciation,  than  the  agents 

cation  to  Mr.  Hovell,  (is  he  also  a  "  Union  and  representatives  of  the  Board  in  London ; 

Doctor  ?")   as  published  in  the  Mboical  I  mean  those  well-paid  and  lightly-worked 

Gazbttb  of  March  27,  I  am  ashamed  to  officials-^tlieA88istant-CommisaionerB.With 

confess  my  belief,  that  in  no  case  has  there  them  I  confidently  assert  (there  may  be  in* 

been  a  greater  disproportion  between  the  dividual  exceptions)  that  "the  guiding  prin* 

amount  of  benefit  rendered  to  the  cause  ad-  dple"  generally  adopted  and  recommended 

vocated,    and    the   self-complacency   with  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  haa  been  the  rule,  ia 

which  merit  has  been  assumed  for  imaginary  this  case  most  falsa  and  sophistical,  "  that  a 

services.     In  truth,  if  it  were  fur  a  moment  thing  is  worth  what  it  will  bring;"   and 

possible  to  doubt  the  honesty  and  good  faith  consequently  a  reference  to  economy  as  the 

of  Mr.  Guthrie's  intentions,  I  should  apply  main  object  in  fixing  medical  salaries :  a  rule 
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or  principle,   be  it  observed,   not  in   the  shoulders  that  responsibility  for  non-ii 

slightest  degree  affected  by  the  promised  ferenoe  which  they  at  present  oontriTe  to 

abolitloQ  of  tenders,  the  prevalent  extent  of  evade. 

which  has  been  grossly  over-rated,  and  has  I  may,  with  your  permission,  hereafter 

consequently  been  dwelt  npon  to  the  com-  trouble  you  with  a  few  comments  on  their 

parative  neglect  of  points  infinitely  more  late  regulations,  particularly  with  reference 

important.  to  the  system  of  paying  for  operations,  &e. 

Be  assured,  sir,  that  if  any  real  service  is  "  by  the  job,"  a  practice  originating  in  a 

to  be  rendered  to  us  poor  devils  of  "  Union  system  of  generally  inadequate  remmieratioiiy 

Doctors,''  something  more  is  required  than  and,  as  I  conceive,  offensive  and  degrading 

fiiir  words.     "  Suaviter  in  modOf**  if  you  as  applied  to  the   members    of  a  liberal 

please ;  but  "foriiter  in  re**  is  indispensable,  profession. — I  am,  sir, 

The  attack  must  be  made,  not  on  out-posts.  Your  obedient  servant, 

but  on  the  key  of  the  whole  position.  A  Union  Doctob. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  April  6th,  1842. 

Commissioners,  if  they  were  really  in  earnest  ■ 

on  this  point,  might  and  would  express  an  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS, 

opinion  as  to  the  impossibility  that  justice  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^^0^  pbllows. 

can  be  done  either  to  the  poor  or  to  the  

profession  without  an  adequate  rate  of  pay-  ^""^ 

ment  for  medical  services;  and  would  in-  To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

struct   their   subordinates   to  explain  and  Sir, 

enforce  such  views  to  Boards  of  Guardians.  There  is  a  sutreestion  in  vour  nn    hw  of 

Assistant  Tithe  Commissioners  meet  with  |__^  „. .i,  ^^„„^S^„  i.u«  ««.L  *^  u  ™  /l  * 
«*  «»«.«»*.Ki^  <i;a;m,14^<i.  ;«  .^;.,of{«»  fi,«  ****  ^^^^^  respectmg  the  title  to  be  m  future 
no  msuperable  difficulties  m  adjustmg  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  "Licentiates"  of  the  Col- 
mutual  or  conflicting  mterests  of  tithe-  ?__.  _*  pu„«:«:««.  «i,:«t.  :*.  ^-i,  .* 
^»»o*«  ««^  *;«.»,«  »o«».«  Ho—  «o«w  -«  '®8^  ^^  Physicians,  which,  it  strikes  me,  if 
owners   ana   titbe-payers.     How  could  an     ««i,^  ^„  ^J.«-,^*  r-:i  4. :            *.     t^  ^   ^ 

Anistant  Poor  Law  cLmUdoner  better  de-  "^^^1!?^^  I^l^K.fr^r''  ^"f^^""; 

Krre  hi<  ;e800  per.  u>n.m  thm  by  being  ^ni^^l^      vtr^i^^t!^ 

employed  to  perform  a  somewhat  similar  u_   --L,,j^   „.   oI,«-  ^^a^^  Jt^  ™** 

-s*^         u  A             -1.                ^1-                  ,  De  regaroea  as   some  evidence  of  mv  not 

office,  as  between  rate-payers,  the  poor,  and  k*j„„  .iUo^ofko..  r-.^.  r.^^  *i.^      **;    '  ^^ 

the  "Union  Doctors ?'"  Each dtatrictmight  ^«  ^t^f^fl/Xl "    T^ yff^  "^ 

then  haye  a  fair  salary  attaclied  to  it,  on  a  Z,vT^"f '  "Zr^^l*^;  i*'"  («">«««•  "T 

J              .J     aj         *  -a.      •               1*.'  masK)  confess  that  one  of  the  reasons  which 

due  consideration  of  its  size,  population,  has  prevented  me  from  presenting  myself  for 

cnaracter,  &c.  examination  b  the  prospect  of  being  written 

These,  sir,  are  mere  truisms ;  and  I  repeat,  down  **  Licentiate  "     I  never          th«       rA 

that  if  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  ^^^^^  f^^       ^^  j  ^^^^^  bTLimibi^ed 

w^K-SI  rr^  r""^  «*,^^'  ,^^y  :^^^^  to  the  respectaWe  individuals  "  iicemed  to 

not  have  faded  to  adopt  a  line  of  proceeding  ,^ji  y^^  ^   ^  ^^^   ^^    ^    premi«^." 

Tv  oA^J3i^r                  *^  "^^  "^^  *^  Th^"^  «  ^'^^ther  precedent  for  the  phrases, 

any  otner  parties.                          .„       ,  ,  "Junior  and  Senior  Fellows,"  proposed  by 

JI^L^t^  2Zu  r  ^i""  "^  "f  ^  y«^'  correspondent  (besides  thoL  ^ich  2 

J?Xri  AL?  r    •    /  ^''V^i^'tu   ''f'  ^^  mentioned),  in  the  titles  of  memberti  of 

thebenefits  Idfdy  to  ansefrom Mr  Gutiine's  ^^e  University  of  Dublin  of  different  stand- 

suggestion,  that  the  members  of  the  profes-    j^- I  am  nr  "*"cf«n.  swou 

sion  should  direct  their  efforts  to  "  strengthen  ^'             '  Vm,-  /.k«^;««4  <.a>^...» 

the  hsnds"  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  ^^'^^  °^^^"^  ^"J*'  j. 

so  as  to  enable  them,  not  only  to  declare  the  ^pril  18, 1842.                                   * 

principle  of  remuneration  they  are  pleased '        

to  adopt,  but  also  to  carry  out  and  enforce  ~                                                               "~" 

its  details  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  CIRRCULATION  IN  THE  BRAIN. 

"  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  :** 
the  powers  of  those  gentiemen  are  sufficientiy  

^«nSt  T.'?  ^^i:^  L!?^  1*''!?'  ""*  ^  '*«  ^^»<"-  of  "«  ^"J*""^  Gazette. 
any  doubt  as  to  their  extent  with  reference 

to  this  particular  subject,  I  venture  to  assert,  Sir, 

with  confidence,  that  the  faintest  expression  With  respect  to  the  communication  of  Dr. 

of  a  wish  by  them  for  sn  enlargement  of  Haworth,  of  Bolton,  in  last  number  of  the 

those    powers,    would    have   received    the  Medical  Gazette,  I  would  observe,  that 

nnanimmu  support  of  all  parties  in  parlia-  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Kellie,   of  Leitti, 

ment  and  out  of  it.    They  have  not  asked  prove  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 

for  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  it  seems  a  just  brain  is  completely  exempt  from  atmospherie 

faiferenoe,  either  that  they  deem  their  powers,  pressure,  and  that  tins  pressure  is  not  ex- 

qnoad  hoe,  sufficient;  or  that  they  do  not  perienced,  either  directiy  or  indirectly,  in  tiie 

care  to  ask  for  such  as  might  throw  on  their  brain    *' whenever  bhod^veeeeh  or  nervee 
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etetqfe  Jirom  ih$  wkttUt^'  bat  only  when  a  that  ererj  practical  man  must  have  seen  ex- 
portion  of  the  iknll  is  actually  removed,  amples.  Looking  to  the  specimen  before 
Such  are  the  results  of  Dr.  K.'s  experiments,  him  it  would  be  hard  to  define  what  was 
The  vitwt  of  Dr.  Haworth,  on  the  con-  its  exact  pathological  condition.  The  per- 
tnoy,  are  founded  on  the  supposition  of  son  from  whom  it  was  taken  had  the  pe- 
■tmospheric  pressure  being  exercLBcd  on  the  culiarity  of  circulation,  already  mentioned, 
whole  mass  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  upon  its  for  seyeral  years.  Some  years  since  he  left 
blood-TCsaels.  Tliis  doctrine  holds  a  Tery  this  country  for  a  warm  climate,  and  was  at 
prominent  place  in  both  of  his  communica-  that  period  in  perfect  health.  After  residing 
tions,  particularly  the  concluding  paragraphs  there  for  seven  or  eight  years,  he  was  at- 
of  the  last.  Now  such  an  opinion  is  so  tacked  with  one  of  those  affections  incidental 
enviously  opposed  to  the  experiments  alluded  to  warm  climates,  and  consulted  a  military 
to,  that  to  occupy  your  vduable  space  with  medical  officer,  who,  having  remarked  the 
any  further  remarks  would  be  preposterous,  singular  state  of  the  circulation,  was  informed 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  -  by  the  patient  that  he  had  noticed  this  con- 
say,  that  my  note  to  Dr.  Haworth  was  dition  a  long  time  before  ;  soon  aflber  this 
penned  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  How-  he  was  invaHded  and  sent  home.  He  ar- 
ever  inconsistent  his  views  may  be  with  rived  in  this  country  somewhat  reduced  in 
experimental  observations,  they  are  certainly  strength,  but  in  a  short  time  recovered,  with 
very  ingenious  :  my  only  object  in  noticing  the  exception  of  some  cough  and  difficulty 
them  publicly,  was  to  prevent  their  assuming  of  breathing.  He  consulted  a  very  eminent 
the  position  of  facts.  With  regard  to  medical  man,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
aeronauts  not  experiencing  the  sensations  of  that  it  was  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  heart 
vertigo,  &c.  &c.,  felt  by  those  who  ascend  consequent  on  empyema  of  the  left  side, 
high  mountains  on  foot,  I  never  thoqght  of  He  then  went  to  London,  where  a  different 
casing  in  question  this  well-known  fact,  but  opinion  was  given  (the  exact  nature  of  which 
cannot  consent  to  the  explanation  of  it  given  Dr.  Stokes  did  not  know),  and  after  some 
by  Dr.  H.  The  manner  in  which  he  makes  time  returned  again  to  Dublin.  When  seen 
Dr.  HoUand  appear  to  confirm  his  views  on  by  Dr.  Stokes  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
this  point,  is  certainly  more  commendable  man  in  good  health.  He  complained  of  a 
for  its  novelty  than  its  philosophy.  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  particular- 

I  am,  sir,  ly  on  making  any  active  exertioh,  but  stated 

Your  obedient  servant,  that  he  could  go  about  and  enjoy  society. 

JosKPB  Bell.  There  was  one  peculiarity  in  his  case  worthy 

Barrhead,  April  14, 1812.  of  attention  :  he  stated  that  he  was  always 

better  when  he  took  a  free  allowance  of  wine, 

_  _     «..,«  ^« .  ^.«   ,,^,.«.,  and  that  abstinence  or  depicting  medicines 

SOFTENING  OF  THE  HEART,  WITH  ^^^e  him  worse.     He  had  no  anasarca,  nor 

THINNING  OF  ITS  PARIETES.  was  there  any  thing  in  his  countenan<e  ex- 

pressive  of  disease  of  the  heart.     The  pulse 

as  before  described,  the  action  of  the  heart 

Dn.  Stokkb  said  that  the  heart  before  him  quick  and  trr^:ular  but  foeble,  and  the  sound 

was  taken  from  an  individual  whose  case  on  percussion  over  the  praeoordial  region  not 

possessed  more  than  ordinary  interest,  from  remarkably  dull.    There  was  no  evidence  of 

the  great  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion  to  effusion  into  the  pleura,  and  his  cough  was 

which  it  gave  rise.    He  would  detail  briefly  merely  a  slight  dry  catarrh.     Dr.  Stokes  re- 

what  he  knew  of  the  history  of  the  case,  commended  him  to  go  down  to  the  country. 

It  was  an  example  of  that  class  of  affections  and  remain  there  for  some  time.      During 

which  every  practitioner  must  have  met  with  his  stay  there  he  contracted  a  bad  bron- 

at  some  time  or  other,  in  which  the  diagnosis  chitis,  and  let  it  run  on  for  a  week  without 

remains  obscure  although  most  of  the  symp-  using  any  remedy.     He  returned  to  Dublin, 

toms  are  of  an  important  charac'er.     liie  and  when  seen  by  Dr.  Stokes  he  had  violent 

case  he  was  about  to  detail  would  furnish  an  bronchitis,  with  sonorous  and  wheezing  rales 

example.      An  individual,  who  appears  to  anteriorly;  posteriorly  in  both  lungs,  towards 

be  in  good  health,  looks  well,  has  a  goodap-  the  lower  pans,  an  intense  inuco-crepitating 

petite,  is  strong,  able  to  take  exercise,  and  rale  was  heard.     The  action  of  the  heart 

to  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  active  profession,  now  became    more  feeble    and    irregular, 

applies  for   medical  advice,  and  the  only  while  the  same  rapid  action  continued ;  and 

thing  remarkable  about  him  is  a  singularly  the  pulse  grew  daily  weaker  and  fainter, 

irreipilar  and  rapid  pulse,  so  quick  and  so  until  it  could  no  longer  be  felt  at  the  wrist ; 

deficient  in  regularity  that  it  is  almost  im-  and  his  limbs  became  oedematous,  blue,  and 

possible  to  count  it.     The  action  of  the  cold.      The  impulse  of  the  heart  became 

heart  is  also  irregular  and  cannot  be  analyzed,  gradually  weaker  and  weaker,  until  at  last  it 

Of  this  description  of  case  Dr.  Stokes  said  appeared  to  cease  altogether.     He  remained 
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in  this  state  for  four  days,  and  then  died. 
Every  kind  of  stimulant  was  employed  with 
the  view  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  heart, 
but  without  effect.  In  one  night  he  used  a 
bottle  of  brandy,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wine.  The  misery  he  endured  from 
an  overwhelming  sense  of  ezhitustion  ap- 
peared to  be  extreme ;  and  a§  his  voice, 
which  was  naturally  strong,  never  failed  him 
until  a  few  moments  before  death,  his  out- 
cries were  truly  heart-rending.  The  symp- 
toms  connected  with  the  heart  were,  extreme 
irregularity,  and  extreme  rapidity  of  action, 
absence  of  murmur,  and  very  feeble  impulse. 
On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  appeared 
to  be  greaUy  enlarged ;  but  this  arose  from 
the  distension  of  the  right  ventricle  and  auri- 
cle, which  were  very  much  enlarged  and 
filled  with  blood.  There  was  no  trace  of 
inflammation  anywhere.  The  right  ventricle 
was  thin,  and  appeared  to  contain  more  adi- 
pose substance  than  usual,  but  was  not  in 
the  fatty  condition  described  by  Mr.  Smith 
at  a  former  meeting.  The  left  ventricle  was 
enlaiiged,  ^  but  not  thickened.  The  whole 
substance  of  the  heart  was  softened ;  so 
much  so,  thiBLt  it  broke  down  readily  under 
the  finger;  and  in  taking  the  organ  out  of 
the  ^orax,  a  rent  occurred,  passing  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  right  ventricle  across 
the  septum  cordis.  All  the  valves  vrere 
healthy.  Dr.  Stokes  observed  that  this  case 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  general 
nature  of  the  disease.  There  was  one  point 
to  which  he  would  allude  briefly :  Laennec 
states  that  clearness  of  sound  in  affections  of 
the  heart  indicates  dilated  cavities  ;  without 
denying  this.  Dr.  Stokes  would  remark  that 
clearness  of  sOnnd  indicated  not  merely  dila- 
tation of  cavities  or  mechanical  thinning,  but 
also  strong  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  organ ;  dilatation  and  thinning  might 
occur  without  increased  clearness  of  sound. — 
Dublin  Journal  qf  Medical  Science, 
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Friday  t  April  8,  1842. 

H.  H.  Haodey.— W.  H.  Horsell  — J.  B.  Stocks. 
— G.  Johnsou.— J.  C.  ¥rhaley.— J.  T.  Pearson.— 
S.  Waudby.— T.  M.  Gnnn.—G.  M.  Phillips.— 
A*  H.  Newenbun.— F.  J.  Genet. -J.  O.  Sanders. 
— J.  H.  H  LeweUin. 

Fnday,  April  15,  1842. 

J.DeaUn.— W.  J.  Hlll.-W.Carter.-O.K.H. 
Wucherer.  — H.  F.  Carter.— M.  T.  West.— 8. 
MicheU. 

Monday  f  April  18,  1842. 

.  D.  Morgan.— J.  Serieant.— W.  N.  Bojrer.— B. 
Gaskell.— W.  N.  Clarkson.— W.  Goey.  — W. 
Player.— T.  B.  Gildersleeves.— B.  Barkas.  — J. 
^iicholson.— D.  K.  M«Nab.-T.  E.  Lander.-S. 
Mason. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  OBNTLBMBN  WHO  HAVB  BBCBIVBD 
CBaTIFICATBS. 

Thursday,  April  14,  1842. 

J.  C.  Pigy,  Luton.  Bedfordshire.— S.  S.  Sted- 
man.— R.  Pmcott,  Nuneaton.— W.  Procter,  York. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  finom  bH 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  April  19,  1842. 

Small  Fox 1 

Measles  17 

Scarlatina  5 

Hooping  Cough  86 

Cronp  IS 

Thrush    9 

Diarrhoea    S 

Dysentery  0 

Cholera    O 

Influenza S 

Typhus    » 

Erysipelas *. 5 

SvphiliB  3 

Hydrophobia • 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses . .  138 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 966 

Diseanes  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels M 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    .53 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  fcc S 

Childbed a 

Ovarian  Dropsy  0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 2 

Rheumatism 1 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 9 

Ulcer O 

Fistula   0 

Diseaaes  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseasesof  Uncertain  Seat 106 

Old  A^c  or  Natural  Decay n 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     SI 

Causes  not  specified  S 

Deaths  fh>m  all  CauMS TBI 
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Kepi  at  Edmonton,  Latitude^l^  37' 32"M 
Longitude  (P  3'  61"  W,  qf  GreenwieA, 
April         Thbbmomrtkb.   Babomstiik. 


Wednesday  18 
Thursday  .  14 
Friday ...  15 
Saturday  .  16 
Sunday  .  .  17 
Monday  .  .  18 
Tuesday    .  19 


fkom  28  to  45 

99  46 

84  47 

80  48 

89  47 

86  47 

as  59 


9r9^  to  99*96 


I 


99-90 

so'ia 
mufr 

86-14 
80-18 
80*13 


80-01 
80H>4 
SO-lt 
9Brn 
80-U 

ao^ii 


Wind.N.B. 

On  the  ISth,  overcast,  raininif  freqaeatly 
during  the  day ;  a  heavy  shower  of  hail  about 
5  h.  SOm.  P.M.  The  Utn,  clondy,  snn-dbine  at 
times.  The  15th,  evening^  clear,  otherwise  doody. 
The  16th,  generally  clear.  The  17th,  a  gmken/L 
overcast,  a  little  rain  fell  in  the  evening.  Hie 
18th  overcast,  sun-shine  at  times  The  19th, 
morning  clear,  otherwise  cloudy. 

Rain  fallen,  -12  of  an  inch. 

Cha&lxs  Hbmrt  Adams. 


Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES  natelj.     Obsenration  of  the  course  of  the 

disorder  daring   life,   and  of   the  morbid 

^^  ***"  appearances  visible  after  death,  leads  to  the 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OP  conclusion  that  in  simple  dysentery,  marked 

PHYSIC  ^'  tormina  and    tenesmus,    and    firequent 

*  dejections  of   sanguinolent  mucus  without 

Delivered  tU  Kmg*a  College,  Loudom,  ^**^^  matter,  the  inflammation  chiefly  affects 

the  r«c/»m  and  the  deecending  colon.    When 

Br  Dr.  Watson.  ^  eartier  portions  of  the  large  intestine  are 

involved  in  the  diseased  process,  the  stools 
at  the  outset  are  often  composed  in  great 

slime.    We  generally  speak  of  these  cireum* 

Anothbb.  of  the  morbid  fluxes  from  the  Stances  as  constituting  dgwenierie  diarrhma. 
alimentary  tube,  of  which  I  have  yet  to  speak,        Slight  and  simple  dysentery  may  occur  and 

is  dywentery.  run  its  course  with  very  little  or  no  dis* 

Its  cbaFBctenstie  symptoms  are,  griping  turbance  of   the  circulation.    When  it  is 

pains  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  frequent,  acute  and  severe,  it  is  attended  with  more 

mucous  or    bloody  stools,  straining,  and  or  less  pyrexia.    The  acute  disease  may  ter- 

tenesmus.    In  dironic  cases  pus  is  some-  minate  in  recovery ;  or  in  early  death ;  or  in 

times  discharged  from  the  bowels.      Hie  chronic  dysentery,  which  usually,  in  the  end, 

acute  form  or  stsge  of  the  disease  is  attended  is  fataL 
with  fever.  Tlie  wards  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals 

The  differences  between   dysentery  and  bring  frequently  under  our  notice  severe 

diarrhoea  are  obvious   enough.      Both    of  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  in  the  persons  of 

tiiem  may  be  accompanied  by  griping  pains :  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  bring  the  disease 

in  both  the  stools  sre  frequent  and  loose :  home  with  them  from  hot  ctimates.    With 

but  in  dianhoea  they  are  faecal;  in  dysentery  these  exceptions,  dysentery  is,  now-a-days, 

there  is  retention  of  the  natural  fieoes,  or  neither  a  very  common  nor  a  very  serious 

liiey  are  expelled,  from  time  to  time,  in  disorder  in  (his  country.    I  say  now-a-days, 

auali,  hard,  separate  lumps,  termed  ecybala.  for  the  time  was  when  it  raged  in  London 

Again,  straining,  and  tenesmus,  and   the  like  a  plague.    The  present  Dr.  Heberden, 

excretion  of  mucus,  which  is  often  tinged  in  his  valuable  essay,   On  the  Inereaee  and 

with  blood,  form  no  necessary  features  in  Decrease  of  dijff^ereni  Dieeatee,  shews,  that 

dianhcea;  whereas  in  dysentery  these  83rmp-  in  the  17th  century  the  number  of  deaths 

toms  are  prominent  and  constant,    lliese  set  down,  in  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality, 

Qoscdogical  distinctions  are  true  and  usefhl,  under  the  titles  bloody  jlux,  and  griping  in 

although  in  our  actual  intercourse  with  the'  Ihe  gute,  were  never  less  than  1,000  annu- 

siek  we  do  not  find  Uiem  always  or  strictly  ally,   and  in  some  years  exceeded  4,000. 

observed.      Some  of  Ihe  worst  forms  of  For  five  and  twenty  years  together,  viz., 

dysentery  commence  with  the  ordinary  symp-  from  1 667  to  1 692,  tiiev  every  year  amounted 

toms  of  diarrhoei.  to  above  2,000.    Durmg  the  last  century. 

Dysentery  consists,  essentially,  in  inflam-  the  numbor   gradually  dwindled  down  to 

nation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  20.    Dysentery  is  one  of  the  pests  of  hot 

large  intestines ;   yet  not,  I  apprehend,  of  climates.     In  all  tropical  regions  at  certain 

the  whole  of  tiutt  long  surface  indiscrimi-  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  very  prevalent  and 
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destructive.  But  it  is  in  fleets  and  annies,  tnorbum  facit — tubtata  tolUL  Take,  on  tlie 
and  especialiy  among  troops  in  actual  service,  one  side,  the  following  facts  from  Sir  John 
that  the  distemper  most  displays  its  terrible  Pringle's  book  Oh  the  diteaitMqf  the  armf. 
power.  There  is  no  single  maJady  which  is  The  men  who  had  fought  at  Dettingen  lay 
so  crippling  to  an  army  in  the  field  as  this,  that  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  without 
Sir  James  M'Grigor,  to  whom  was  entrusted  tents,  exposed  to  a  heavy  rain.  For  the 
the  superintendence  of  the  medical  depart-  next  night  or  two  they  encamped  on  better, 
ment  of  the  army  "on  the  two  greatest  but  still  wet  ground;  and  they  wanted 
services  on  which  the  military  force  of  this  straw.  Nearly  half  of  these  troops  wctc 
country  has,  of  late  years,  been  employed,  soon  after  affected  with  dysentery ;  while 
namely  that  in  Walcheren,  and  that  in  the  three  companies  which  had  not  been  engaged 
Penins»ila,*'  calls  dysentery  "  the  scourge  of  in  the  battle,  nor  exposed  to  rain,  nor  lain 
armies,"  and  "the  most  fatal  of  all"  their  wet,  escaped  the  complaint  entirely.  Take 
diseases.  In  two  years,  and  a  half,  the  this  converse  fact,  related  by  Desgenettes. 
British  army  in  Spain  lost  no  less  than  4717  Four  hundred  of  the  Fi-ench  "army  of 
men  by  this  complaint.  Egypt,"  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  weak- 
How  are  these  facta  to  be  explained  ?  ness  and  emaciation  by  dysentery  there  coo- 
Wherefore  is  dysentery,  which  was  so  tracted,  embarked  at  Alexandria  on  their 
familiar  to  our  ancestors,  so  happily  rare  return  towards  France ;  were  carried  away, 
among  us?  Why  does  it  thus  wait  upon  and  in  short,  from  the  alleged  causes  of  their 
afflict  the  march  of  armies  ?  Upon  what  disorder.  Nineteen  died  at  the  very  ontiet 
depends  its  frequency  in  hot  climates  ?  We  of  the  voyage ;  which  had,  however,  so  good 
may  expect  to  obtain  some  answer  to  these  an  effect  upon  all  the  rest,  that  before  they 
questions  by  searching  into  the  causes  of  the  reached  Malta  they  were  thoroughly  oon- 
disorder.  valescent. 

It  has  been  ascribed  to  exposure  to  wet  The  very  frequent  coincidence  or  alter- 
and  cold ;  to  the  use  of  unwholesome  food  ;  nation,  in  some  places,  of  dysentery  with 
to  the  agency  of  malaria ;  to  contagion.  intermittent  fever,  has  given  rise  to  the 
Weather  and  season  have  a  manifest  opinion  that  both  these  diseases^  are  alike 
influence  in  the  production  of  dysentery,  attributable  to  the  malarious  poison.  Bat 
In  temperate  climates,  like  our  own,  it  is  an  dysentery  prevails  where  there  it  no  other 
autumnBl  disorder.  In  tropical  countries  evidence  of  the  presence  of  malaria.  Yoa 
it  is  observed  to  be  more  common  and  more  may  recollect  that  when  we  were  upon  the 
severe  when  rains  succeed  to  long-continued  subject  of  ague,  I  showed  you  that  its  re- 
drought.  In  respect  to  this,  as  to  other  peated  parox3rBms  were  attended  with  ex- 
bowel  affections,  a  high  diurnal  temperature  treme  and  increasing  congestion  of  blood  in 
of  the  air  appears  to  be  the  predisposing,  the  internal  organs ;  of  which  congestion  the 
and  exposure  to  cold  the  exciting  cause.  I  tumid  spleen,  the  ague-cake,  was  an  effect 
stated,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  great  and  a  token.  Now  whatever  gorges  the 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  very  frequent  splenic  vein,  gorges  its  tributary,  the  inferior 
and  very  pernicious,  even  under  the  torrid  mesenteric,  which  carries  the  blood  from  the 
zone.  Scorching  days  are  followed  by  ex-  rectum  and  the  descending  colon.  Upon 
tremdy  cold  nights.  .  The  dysentery  which  such  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
arises  under  these  circumstances  is  apt  to  inflammation  is  readily  engrafted;  and  io. 
run  on  into  the  ensuing  winter.  Soldiers  in  this  indirect  way  dysentery  may  be  laid  to 
the  field  against  an  enemy  are  peculiarly  result  from  the  marsh  effluvia.  Ague  ia  an 
obnoxious  to  the  agencies  which  favour  or  effect  of  malaria  ;  and  dysentery  is,  some- 
generate  the  complaint.  Marching,  or  en-  times,  a  sequela  of  ague.  In  preciaely  the 
gaged  in  actual  conflict,  during  Sie  day  ;  same  inanner,  dysentery  is  apt  to  aaperveact 
bivouacking  at  night,  often  in  the  open  air,  in  hot  climates  especially,  upon  hepatic  con- 
and  under  every  variety  of  weather ;  ill-pro-  gestion  and  disease. 

vided  too  often  with  clothes  and  bedding ;        That  dysentery  is,  in  itself,  a  ccmUgifma 

their  food  scanty,   precarious,   or  of  bad  malady,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence.   In 

quality ;    seizing    the    many  opportunities  its  sporadic  form,  in  this  oountry,  we  never 

which  their  dreadful  trade  supplies  of  license  see  it  spread  from  person  to  person.     But  it 

and  intemperance ;  depressed,  it  may  be,  by  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  epidcmie 

disaster  or  defeat ;    we  need  not  wondiar  visitations  of   continued  fever,  which  nn- 

either  at  the  prevalence  of  dysentery  among  doubtedly  is  contagions.     To  this  UeX  I  am 

them,  or  at  its  untractableness  while  they  inclined  to  attribute  the  notion,  fbrmeriy 

remain  subject  to  the  same  morbid  influences,  much  more  common  than  it  now  is,  that 

Neither  can  the  causes  be  warded  off  from  simple  dysentery  is  catdiing. 
the  patient,  nor,  in  general,  can  the  paftiept        The  remarkable  decline  of  dysentery  in 

be  removed  from  the  causes.    Yet  occasions  this  metropolis  has  been  contemporary  vrith 

do  arise  which  show  distinctly  enough  this  that  of  other  severe  disorders ;  and  is  due  to 

alleged  relation  of  cause  and  e£GDct.     Pr««cn«  the  same  combination  of  causes.     For  nearly 
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two  centimes  we  have  had  no  plague  among  Frequently  the  ejected  mucus  is  variegated 

ns.     A^fftet,  formerly  very  rife  in  London,  in  colour,  green,  or  black,  or  reddiah,  like 

have  almost  disappeared.     Continued  fevergf  the  washings  of  meat,  and  horribly  foetid, 

which  used  to  break  out  annually  in  hot  Sometimes  pain  and  difficulty  in  making 

weather,  are  comparatively   unfrequent.     I  water  are  added ;  there  is  dyturiOf  the  irri- 

believe  that  we  may  trace  these  great  bless-  tation  of  the  rectum  being  reflected  upon 

ings  to  an  event  which  was  regarded,  at  the  the  bladder  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 

time,  as  a  national  judgment ;    I  mean  the  spinal  cord.     Sometimes  the  stomach  sym- 

g^reat  fire  that,  in    1666,   consumed  every  pathizes,  and  nausea  and  vomiting  ensue, 

thing  between  Temple  Bar  and  the  Tower.  With  all  this  local  sufTcring  there  is  a  con- 

The  streets  and  houses  thus  destroyed  had  tinuance  of   febrile    distress ;    the  patient 

been   filthy  in   the  extreme,  close,  densely  passes  sleepless,  or  dreamy  and  disturbed 

crowded,  and  consequently  most  unhealthy,  nights,  and  is  low-spirited  and  desponding. 

The  impurity  of   the  air  excited,  perhaps,  Iq  the  fatal  cases  the  pulse  becomes  very 

some  complaints ;   and  it  certainly  predis-  small  and  rapid,  the  features  sharpen,  and 

posed  tiiose  who  dwelt  in  it  to  various  kinds  the   surfiuse  grows  cold.      Death  begins  at 

of  disease,  "  the  seeds  of  which   (says  Dr.  the  heart. 

Ueberden)  like  those  of  vegetables,  will  only  Inspection  of  the  dead  body  discloses  more 

spring  up  and  thrive  when  they  fall  upon  a  or  less  ulceration,  chiefly  of  the  large  intes- 

floil  convenient  for  their  growth."     To  the  tine.      The  glands  that  are  scattered  over 

better  construction  of  the  houses  and  of  the  its  surface  are  enlarged  and  prominent,  look- 

streets  in  the  rebuilt  city  ;  to  the  increased  ing  somewhat  like  smallpox  pustules,  for 

means  of  ventilation ;   to  the  general  forma-  which  indeed  they  have  been  mistaken.   They 

tion  of  drains  and  sewers ;    to  the  more  probably  form  the  foci  of  most  of  the  ulcers, 

copious  supply  of  water ;   and  to  the  more  which  are  sometimes  narrow  and  oblong, 

temperate  and  cleanly  habits  of  the  people,  lying  across  the  gut ;  sometimes  very  large 

we  may  fairly  ascribe  our  present  exemption  and  irregular,  with  here  and  there  islands  or 

from   dysentery,  from  ague  and  continued  ridges  of  thickened  mucous  membrane.     In 

fever,  which  are  often  the  parents  of  dysen-  the  worst  cases  the  whole  extent  and  circum- 

tery,  and  from  the  plague  itself.     In  many  ference  of  the  bowel  presents  one  irregtdor, 

parts  of  this  overgrovm  place  there  is  still  confused,  and  tattered  mass  of  disorganiza- 

much  room  for  improvement.  tion. 

The  pyrexia  that  accompanies  dysentery  When  submitted  to  early  treatment,  and 

sometimes  begins  before  the  local  symptoms  when  its  exciting  causes  can  be  averted,  or 

declare  tfaemselres;  more  frequently  it  sue-  avoided,  dysentery  is  not  an  intractable  dis- 

ceeds   their    manifestation.       Occasionally  order.      Sir  James  M'Grigor  remarks  of  the 

the  fever  runs  high,  ,t}ie  pulse  is  hard  and  camp  dysentery  in  the  Peninsula,    that  it 

frequent,  the  skin  hot,  the  foce  flushed,  and  had  two  stages,  which  it  was  of  consequence 

the  tongue  furred ;   and  the  patient  com-  to  note,  because  they  required  different  and 

plains  of  headache  and  thirst.     But  in  this,  almost  opposite  modes  of  treatment :   the 

as  in  other  abdominal  diseases,  the  pulse  inflammatory  stage,  and  the  stage  of  ulcera- 

soon     becomes     small     and    weak,      the  tion.     A  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Somers  ap- 

strength  rapidly  declines,  and  the  tempera-  peared  to  Sir  James  so  judicious,  and  proved 

tiire  of  the  body  sinks.  so  successful,  in  the  first  attacks  of  the  pure 

In  acute  eases  the  pain  is  often  severe ;  unmixed  disease,  that  he  recommended  it« 

but  it  is  subject  to  remissions  and  exaoerba-  general  adoption  in  the  army.     It  was  this. 

tioiM. .     It  occupies  the  hypogastrium,   or  First,  the  patient  was  freely  bled.     Im- 

flome  part  of  the  course  of  the  colon,  where  mediately  afterwards  twelve  grains  of  Dover's 

tbtare  is  usually  more  or  less  tenderness  on  powder  were  administered.     This  dose  was 

pressure.    The  patient  is  tormented  by  a  sen-  repeated  three  times,   at  intervals  of  one 

satkni  as  if  there  was  some  excrement  ready  hour.     Plenty  of  warm  barley-water  was  at 

to  be  dislodged ;    goes  perpetually  to  the  the  same  time  given,  and  profuse  sweating 

Digbt-cfaair,  and  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  encouraged  for  six  or  eight  hours.     A  pill, 

struB  violently  to  get  rid  of  the  irritation,  containing  three  grains  of  calomel  and  one 

But  the  efforts  are  ineffectual ;  he  discharges  of  opium,  was  exhibited  every  second  night  \ 

bat  Kttle ;    and  what  is  voided  is  either  and  in  the  intervening  day  two  drachms  of 

altogether  a  jelly-like  mucus  (in  which  case  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  light 

the  complaint  has  been  called  the  dytenieria  broth.     The  venesection  was  repeated,  while 

tUho,  and  fbe  morhue  mucoaud),  or  more  the  strength  and  the   pulse  permitted  it, 

connmnly  it  is  mucous  and  bloody  (the  until  the  stools  were  free  or  nearly  free  from 

Sioody  Jhuc'of  our  old  authors),  mixed  with  blood ;  and  Dover's  powder,  as  a  sudorific, 

Hlms  and  membranous  shreds.     In  many  of  was  always  given  after    the  blood-letting, 

thedejectionsthere  is  no  genuine  fecal  matter  When  the  pains  were  great,  and  attended 

ataU;  or  the  small  indmted  balls  which  I  with  much  tenesmus,  the  warm  bath  gave 

just  DOW  mentioned  come  away  occasionally,  instantaneous    relief.      ''This  plan  being 
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steadily  persevered  in  for  a  few  days,  the  tenderness  on  pressure.     A  full  dose  of  cas- 
iiiflammatary  diathesis  of  the  intestinal  canal,  tor  oil  may  then  be  given  ;  and  after  that  an 
which  had  excited  symptomatic  fever  through-  opiate.     It  is  the  practice  of  some  physicians 
out  the  general  system,  was  found  gradusdly  to  prescribe  laxatives  and  opium  tc^ther ; 
to  yield,  and  make  way  for  returning  health."  but  in  this  complaint  it  is  better  to  alternate 
If  the  disease  was  not  cut  short  by  this  them.  .  Opiate  enemata  are  of  service  for  re- 
method,  but  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  lieving  tenesmus.     These  remedies  wiU  be 
arid  became  chronic,  the  most  effectual  re-  much  assisted  by  the  warm  bath ;  by  hot 
medics  appeared  to  be  laxatives,  and  opiates,  fomentations  to  the  abdomen  ;  and  by  sndi 
given  alternately  ;   and  combined  with  such  means  as  promote  the  natural  secretions  of 
medicines  as   promote  perspiration.      The  the  skin.     If  there  be  any  reason  to  suspect 
abdomen  should  be  swathed  with  flannel,  or  that  the  portal  system  is  gorged  with  blood, 
covered  by  a  warm  adhesive  plaster.     Much  complete  relief  to  the  dysenteric  symptoms 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  the  employ-  may  often  be  obtained  by  the  practice  which 
ment  of  clysters,  if  there  be  not  too  much  I  recommended  as  proper  in  meloena ;  vis. 
tenesmus  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  the  the  exhibition  of  five  grains  of  calomel  at 
pipe  of  the  injecting  syringe.     Warm  stardi,  bed-time,  and  of  a  senna  draught  the  next 
with  laudanum  in  it — not  exceeding  in  quan-  morning,  for  two  or  three  days  in  sacceasion. 
tity  a  couple  of  ounces,  lest  the  irritable  Should  the  symptoms  still  drag  on,  it  may 
bowel  should  expel  it  again — will  sometimes  be  necessary  to  give  mercury,  even  to  the 
afford  signal  relief.       Or  if  the  pain  and  extent  of  making  the  gums  tender ;  but  it 
tenesmus  are  so  great  that  a  clyster-pipe  should   be   introduced    gradually.       Equal 
cannot  be  used — or  the  enema  is  not  re-  parts  of  hydrargyrum  cum  eretd  and  of 
tained — a  grain  or  two  of  solid  opium  in-  Dover^i  powder^  constitute    a  very  good 
serted  into  the  rectum,  beyond  the  sphincter  combination  either  in  pill  or  powder  for  such 
ani,  will  often  allay  the  distress.     The  food  forms  of  the  complaint.     But  in  the  milder 
should  be  farinaceous  and  simple ;  and  great  cases  of  simple  sporadic  dysentery  there  is 
care  must  be  taken  during  the  convalescence  no  occasion,  I  had  almost  said  there  is  no 
to  prevent  a  return  to  improper  diet,  and  a  excuse,  for  giving  your  patient  a  aore  month 
fresh  exposure  to  oold.  by  the  lavish  employment  of  mercurial  re- 
There  is  one  important  point  in  the  treat-  medies. 
ment  of  dysentery,  concerning  which  a  strik- 
ing discrepancy    of   opinion    exists,    even        The  fluxes  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
amongst  practitioners  who  have  had  large  have  all  consisted  in  an  immoderate  diadiarge 
experience  of  the  disease  :    I  allude  to  the  of  some  of  the  usual  contents  or  aecretioiis 
employment  of  mercury  as  a  remedy.     I  of  the  alimentary  tube,  in  an  altered  and 
have  no  data  for  settling  the  question :  but  unnatural  state.      But  matters  are  aome- 
the  amount  of  evidence  appears  to  be  against  times  voided  from  the  bowela  totally  unlike 
its  indiscriminate  use.      It  seems  (as  we  any  of  the  healthy  discharges.    Adep§  is  not 
might  expect)  to  be  powerful  both  for  good  an  intestinal  excretion ;  yet  it  is  aometimes 
and  for  evil.     Sir  James  M'Grigor  has  pro-  passed,  in  great  abundance,  by  stooL    Many 
bably  hit  the  distinction  which  should  guide  unquestionable  instances  of  this  are  on  re- 
us to  prescribe  or  to  withhold  this  drug.     It  cord,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  literature, 
was,  he  tells  us,  when  the  dysentery  was  com-  Though   I  have  never  met  with  one,  and 
plicated  with  disease  or  disorder  of  the  liver ,  therefore  have  but  little  to  say  on  the  snb- 
that  mercury  proved  so  highly  useful :  when  ject,  I  must  not  pass  it  over  altogether.     A 
along  with  the  dysenteric  symptoms  there  certain  quandty,  sometimes  it  has  been  a 
were  present  a  dull  pain  in  the  hepatic  re-  large  quantity,  of  oil,  of  liquid  (at,  has  been 
gion,  and  in  the  right  shoulder,  a  yellovrish  pouredforth,  in  a  sortof  diarrhoea.    Sanvages 
brown  colour  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  con-  was  aware  of  this  disorder,  and  calls  it,  in  his 
junctiva,   and  uneasiness  when  the  patient  Nosology,  diarrluBa  adipota.     In  a  paper 
lay  in  any  other  posture  than  on  the  right  in   the    Medico- Chirurgical    Trmuttctum9 
side.     He  adds :  '*  In  the  early  stage  of  the  upon  this  subject.  Dr.  EUiotson  refinra  to  an 
acute  and  unmixed  disease,  and  before  vene-  example  of  it  described  by  Tidpiua,  in  which 
section  has  been  performed,  mercury  will  a  woman  discharged  every  day  for  fbnrtecn 
aggravate  the  symptoms.    In  the  more  ad-  months  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  fat, 
vanced  stage    of    the  disease,  particularly  that  ky  upon  the  fsBces  like  melted  bnlter. 
when  there  is  hectic  fever,  with  extensive  When  voided  into  a  vessel  of  water  it  floated^ 
erosion  or  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  it  is  like  oil,  upon  the  surface ;  and  when  cold  it 
invariably  found  to  hurry  it  on  to  a  fatal  assumed  the  consistence  and  ^>peannoe  of 
termination."  fkt.     like  fat,  it  was  very  inflammable,  and 
The  sporadic  dysentery  which  we  chiefly  burned  with  a  bri^t  flame.    With  all  this 
see  in  this  country  seldom  requires  the  lancet,  there  was  no  kind  of  distress,  nor  any  waat- 
Leeches,  however,  are  to  be  applied,  in  the  ing  of  the  body  :  and  the  patient  was  in  ez- 
track  of  the  colon,  wherever  there  is  much  cellent  health  sixteen  yean  afterwards.     Dr. 
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Eltiotson  had  a  case  of  this  kind  under  his  When  I  was  speaking  of  the  causes  of  en- 
own  care.  The  man  had  also  diabetes  and  teritis,  I  adverted  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
phthisis.  Tlie  s3rmptQm8  were  precisely  the  nebatancetf  as  they  are  called,  in  the  bowels, 
same  as  those  described  by  Tulpias.  Dr.  and  to  intestinal  eoncrrtiona, 
Prout  and  Dr.  Faraday  analyzed  portions  of  There  are  some  points  connected  with 
the  adipoos  matter,  and  they  prononnced  it  to  these  subjects  which  I  had  not  then  leisure 
be  genuine  fit.  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  St.  Bartholo-  to  mention,  bat  which  you  ought  not  to  be 
mew's  Hospital,  has  given  us  the  details  of  a  ignorant  of. 

case  in  which  the  evacuation  of  grease  was  Intestinal  concretions  are  very  common 

associated  with  jaundice.      The  excretion  in  some  of  the  lower  animals — ^in  horses  and 

looked  like  melted  fat,  but  when  cool  had  oxen  especially.     Most  of  you  have  seen,  I 

the  consistence  of  butter.      It  swam  on  the  dare  say,  immense  intestinal  calculi  of  this 

surface  of  water,    melted   at   a    moderate  kind,  and  great  numbers  of  them,  in  the 

beat,    and  burned   readily.      In    this    in-  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.    The 

stance    the   head    of   the    pancreas,     and  old  remedies  called  deroart  were  of  ^e  same 

Uie  duodenum,  were  involved  in  a  mass  of  nature. 

scirrhous  disease.     And  this  is  a  very  curious  Tliey  occur  also,  these  intestinal  calculi, 

fact ;  for  Dr.  Bright  also  states  that  in  three  in  the  human  entrails,  and  in  various  parts 

different  persons,  each  of  whom   he  had  of  them ;   chiefly,  however,  in  the  cecum 

known  to  pass  fat  from  the  bowels  during  and  large  intestines,  but  sometimes  in  tiie 

life,  and  whose  bodies  he  had  had  the  oppor-  stomach :  indeed,  very  large  ones  have,  oc- 

tonity  of  examining  after  death,  he  found  casionally  been  met  with  in  the  latter  oigan. 

scirrhous  disesse  of  the  pancreas,  and  fun-  Bonetus  describes  one  which  weighed  nine 

gous  disorganization  of  the  duodenum.  ounces,   and  was  as  big  as  a  hen's  e^% 

The  remarkable  coincidence  occurring  so  Generally  they  are  few  in  number  in  tiie 

often  of  these  fatty  dischaiges  with  cancerous  same  person ;   one  only,  perhaps,  existe,  or 

disease  of  the  pancreas  and  duodenum,  is  well  two  or  three.    Yet  as  many  as  thirty  have 

worthy  of  being  borne  in  mind  ;  although  it  been  found  together  in  the  stomach  in  one 

may  not,  as  yet,  afford  any  explanation  of  case ;   and  in  another  case  nine.     One  of 

the  phaenomenon.  the  Monros  of  Edinburgh  (Monro  primus) 

All  that  we  know  of  the  disease  seems  to  detected  twelve  in  the  colon  of  a  boy,  during 

amount  to  this :   that  it  is  not  a  common  life,  by  the  touch.     Monro  secundas  took  a 

complaint ;   and  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  concretion  that  weighed  four  pounds  from  the 

fataX  oomplai&t :  for  persons  who  have  passed  colon  of  a  woman.     They  have  been  known 

great  quantities  of  fat  in  that  way  have  lived  to  measure  as  much  as  eight  inches  in  cir- 

in'gooid  health  for  many  years  afterwards,  camference.      In  the  24th  volume  of  the 

Yet  though  not  ntfceMortVy  fatal,  it  has  fre-  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurffiealJoumaliB 

queotly  been  found  associated  with  incurs-  an  account  of  one  long  one,  or,  perhaps,  of 

ble  malignant  disease  in  the  duodenum  and  three    that    bad   become   united    together, 

pancreas.     Dr.  IVout  also  informs  us  that  in  weighing  twelve  ounces.     Mr.  Turner,  of 

cases  in  which  a  similar  oily  fluid  has  been  Keith,  has  very  lately  published  the  case  of 

passed  through  the  urethra^  the  kidneyt  have  a  man  who  passed  fourteen  birge  intestinal 

been  found  in  a  state  of  oxganic  malignant  concretions. 

disease.  Now  what  are  these  substances,  and  how 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  such  do  they  get  there  ?     What  is  the  pathology 

cases,  all  the  hints  I  can  give  you  are  such  of  the   malady  ?     Why,  they  seem   to   be 

as  are  furnished  by  the  two  following  facts: —  formed,  in  many  instances,  by  the  deposit 

Mr.  Howship,  in  his  book   on  morbid  of  saline  particles,  intermixed  with  animal 

anatomy,  mentions  the  instance  of  a  lady  matter,  upon  and   around  some   accidental 

who  was  affected  with  this  diarrhoea  adiposa,  nucleus  which  has  entered  the  alimentary 

and  parted  with  vast  quantities  of  fat ;  and  canal,   and   stopped  there.      Sometimes    a 

who  was  cured  upon  the  principle  of  aimilia  gall-stone  forms    the    nucleus  :    the  cen- 

similibus  eurantur,  for  she  recovered  after  tre  of  the  calculus  has  several  times  been 

swallowing  a  pint  of  sweet  oil.     And  Dr.  found  to  consist  of  pure  cholesterine.    Those 

Elliotson,   acting    on  this  hint,    gave  his  matters  over  which  the  gastric  juice  has  no 

patient,  who  was  labouring  at  the  same  time  power,   and  which    pass  the   pylorus  un- 

nnder  diabetes,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  olive  changed — such  as  the  stones  of  fVuit,  husks 

oil ;   and  the  voiding  of  fat  greatly  dimi-  of  grain,  many  unbroken  seeds,  portions  of 

nished  from    that  time,  and  soon   ceased  bone,  and  the  like.    Other  of  these  intestinal 

entirely.  concretions  are    evidently  composed   of  a 

Whether  these  were  really  cures,  or  whe-  mass  of  short  fibres,  matted,  or  interwoven 

ther  they  were  coincidences,  is  a  question  together,  after  the  manner  of  felt.     These 

which  we  want  larger  experience  to  help  us  calculi  have  a  somewhat  soft  and  velvetty 

to  determine.  feel,  yet  are  too  hard  to  be  much  compressed. 

Sometimes    they   involve   a    nucleusi   and 
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sometimes  tbey  do  not.    Their  composition  out  producing  any  definite  symptoms.    And 

has  been  discovered  in  rather  a  curious  man-  when    symptoms    do    arise,   or    when   we 

ner.      Mr.  Clift,  who,  as  you  know,  has  ascertain  that  such  concretions  have  formed » 

long  had  the  nvain  charge  of  the  Hunterian  we  are  often  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy.     From 

Museum,  after  attentively  examining  some  the  colon  we  may  hope  at  last  to  dislodge 

of  the  specimens  there  collected,  fancied  that  them  :  by  mechanical  means  when  tbey  are 

they  might  be  formed  somehow  of  the  beards  near  the  outlet ;  by  frequent  injections  of 

of  oats  ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Wollaston,  at  Mr.  warm  water,  or  soap  and  water,  by  which 

Clift's  suggestion  I  believe,  undertook  to  they  may  be  softened  or  broken  down,  and 

analyze  them  somewhat  more  rigidly ;  anji  washed  out,  when  tbey  are  beyond  the  reaeik 

he  found  that  Mr.  Clift's  conjecture  was  well  of  the  finger,  or  of  instruments  passed  into 

founded.  If  you  have  ever  looked  closely  into  the  rectum. 

the  structure  of  an  oat,  which  has  been  se-        We  have  an  illustration  of  the  patien«e  of 

paratedfrom  its  busk,  you  may  have  noticed  the  alimentary  canal  under  the  presence  of 

that  one  end  of  it  is  formed  somewhat  like  a  these  masses,  in  what  often  happens  when 

tiny  brush  ;  made  up  of  very  minute  needles  foreign  bodies  of  some  magnitu<^  are  iwal- 

or  beards.     Dr.  WoUaston  found  that  these  lowed  and  remain  in  the  tube, 
ends  were  identical  in  their  shape  and  com-        In  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Me- 

position  witb  the  fibres  of  the  intestinal  dico-Chirurgical  Transactions  you  may  read 

concretions.  the  history  of  a  celebrated  knife-eater.   Asai- 

The  accuracy  of  the  result  of  this  analysis  lor,  in  a  drunken  bravado,  swallowed  a  clasp- 
is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  this  knife.  This  was  followed  by  no  immediate 
particular  kind  of  intestinal  calculus  is  almost  bad  consequences,  and  he  used  to  brag  of  the 
peculiar  to  the  bowels  of  Scotch  people ;  feat  he  had  perfonned.  And  afterwards^ 
among  whom,  as  you  know,  oats  form  a  very  either  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  those  who  did 
common  article  of  diet,  in  the  shape  of  oat-  not  believe  his  assertions,  or  for  the  sake  of 
pieai.  rewards  which  some  people  were  thougbtless 

Concretions  of  the  same  species  have  also  and  cruel  enough  to  offer,  or  to  win  wagers^ 

been  found  in  the  intestines  of  Lancashire  he  stupidly  repeated  his  folly,  till  he  had 

persons  ;  and  they  also  use  oatmeal  a  good  swallowed  (I  think)  thirteen  knives  of  various 

deal'as  food.    Mr.  Children  gives  an  account  kinds  and  sizes.    They  killed  him  at  last ; 

of  some  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  and  their  remains  were  found  in  various  parts 

1822.    The  fibres  were  cemented  together  of  the  alimentary  tract.    But  he  had  no  se- 

by  mucus  ;  and  the  concretions  contained  nous  symptoms  for  some  time, 
also  albumen,  phosphate  of  lime  and  soda,.        Mr.  Wakefield  has  given  us  an  account  of 

and  common  salt.  a  culprit,  confined  in  the  Cold  Bath  Fields 

I  mentioned  formeriy  the  danger  which  Prison,  who  had  swallowed  seven  half-crowns 

attends  the  incautious  or  excessive  use  of  before  his  incarceration.     One  day  out  tbey 

magnesia,  whether  for  stomach  complaints  all  clattered  into  the  pan  of  his  nigfat- chair, 
or  for  urinary  disorders.      When  this  sub-         I  saw  a  prisoner  myself,  last  autumn,  in 

stance  is  taken  habitually,  or  when  due  care  the  Penitentiary,  who,  after  some  sickness, 

is  not  taken  to  ensure  its  habitual  expulsion  and  tenderness  of  the  belly,  voided  a  half- 

from  the  intestines,  it  is  liable  to  accumulate  crown  from  the  rectum.     This  was  in  No- 

and  concrete  there,  especially  in  the  caecum  vember,  1839.    He  had  swallowed  the  piece 

and  colon.     Large  masses  of  this  kind  have  of  money  two  years  and  a  half  before — ^viz.. 

been  met  with,  composed  almost  entirely  of  in  March,  1837  ;  and,  until  within  a  week 

carbonate  of  magnesia.  of  his  passing  it,  he  had  enjoyed  excellent 

And  the  habitual  use  of  any  other  indi-  health, 
gestible  substance  may  have  the  same  ill 

consequence.    The  seeds  of  figs  ;  unbruised        Before  I   proceed  to  any  of  the  other 

mustard  seeds,  which  (as  I  mentioned  be-  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  I  may  as  well  take 

fore)  are   taken   daily  by  some   persons  ;  such  notice  as  the  nature  and  limits  of  these 

the  woody  knots  found  in  certain  pears  ;  all  lectures  admit  and  require  of  the  subject  of 

these  have  been  known  to  form  the  material  tcorms :     in  which  subject    the   intestinal 

of  concretions,  or  of  hard  injurious  masses  in  canal  is  more  concerned. than  any  other  part 

the  bowels.  of  the  body.     It  seems  a  strange,  as  it  is  a 

Now  concretions  of  this  kind  come  at  somewhat  humiliating  fact,  that  the  human 

length  to  produce  symptoms  by  the  pressure  body  should  furnish  food  and  a  habitation 

and  distension  they  occasion,  by  the  ulce-  for  many  of  the  inferior  creatures ;  not  only 

ration  to  which  tbey  sometimes  give  rise,  after  death,  but  while  it  is  yet  alive.    The 

and,  above  oU,  by  tbc  obstacle  they  oppose  parasitic  animals  which  thus  prey  upon  man 

to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  intes-  have  been  much  studied  from  time  to  time» 

tines.    They  generally  cut  the  patient  oflf  by  and  especially  of  late,  in  their  relations  to 

giving  rise  to  inflammation.  natural  history :  and  some  of  tbe  facts  that 

But  they  may  exist  for  a  long  time  with-  have  been  ascertained  respecting  them  you 
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OQglit  to  be  aoqu&inted  with.     Bat  I  shall  worm,  but  longer  thaa  the  last ;  its  valgar 

inume  the  subject  no  farther  in  this  place  denomination  is  accordingly  the  long  thread- 

than  it  oonoems  ns  as  pathologbts  and  phy-  worm. 

dcians.  Its  natural  history  will,  no  doubt,  4  aud  5.  Two  species  of /iriiui;  long,  flat, 
be  faUy  taught  yon  by  the  professor  of  com-  articulated  animals,  resembling  pieces  of 
paratiTe  anatomy.  tape.  The  tdfnia  aolium,  or  common  tape- 
First,  then,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  worm  of  this  country ;  and  the  temia  lata^ 
nnmeroufl  paraatea  do  crawl  over  our  surfitce,  or  broad  tape- worm. 
burrow  beneath  our  skin,  nestle  in  our  Of  all  these  I  proceed  to  mention  a  few 
entrails,  and  riot,  and  propagate  their  kind,  more  particulars. 
in  every  eomer  of  our  frame :  producingoften- 

timet  such  molestation  and  disturbance  as  The  ascaris  lumbricoides,  or  round  worm, 

fecfitire  the  interference  of  medicine.     Nearly  is,  I  say,  very  like  the  common  earth-worm, 

•  toore  of  animals  belonging  to  the  interior  and  used  to  be  thought  identical*with  it.     It 

of  the  human  body  have  been  already  dis-  runs  from  five  or  rix  inches  to  about  a  foot 

eovered  and  described :  and  scarcely  a  tissue  in  length,  and  it  is  of   a  reddish-brown 

or  an  organ  but  is  occasionally  profaned  by  colour,  widi  a  tinge  of  yellow.    The  female 

thdr  inriMids.     Each,  also,  has  its  special  or  worm  (for  they  are  of  both  sexes)  is  much 

its   fiivonrite   domicile.      One    species    of  more  common  than  the  male,  which  is  smaller 

Hrwtgie  chooses  the  heart  for  its  dwelling-  also,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  a  curved 

place,  another  inhabits  the  arteries,  a  tiiird  state  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  genital  organs. 

the  kidney.    Myriads  of  minute  worms  lie  Sometimes  young  ones  are  met  with,  about 

«riled  up  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  or  in  the  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 

eeUnlar  tissue  that  connects  the  muscular  I  shall  not  go  into  any  minute  description 

Abres.     The  ffuinea'toorm  and  the  chigoe  of  the    anatomy  of   these  worms.       You 

bore  through  the  skin,  and  reside  in  the  sub-  cannot    mistake    them,   except  for    earth- 

jaoent  reticular  membrane.     HydaHdt  infest  worms ;    and  the  pomts  of  distinction  be- 

varioos  parts  of  tiie  body,  but  especially  the  tween  the  two,  when  known,  are  easily  per- 

fiver  and  the  brain.     A  little ^iiJ&tf,  in  general  ceived.    The  earth-worm,  then,  is   redder 

appearance  much  like  a  miniature  flounder,  than  the  intestinal  worm,  and  less  pointed 

lives,  steeped  in  gall,  in  the  biliary  vessels,  at  its  two  ends.    The  mouths  of  the  two 

Bven  the  eye  has  its  living  inmates.     But  it  differ  much ;  that  of  the  earth-worm  is  a  short 

is,  I  repeat,  in  the  alimentary  tube  that  we  longitudinal  fissure,  or  slit,  placed  on  the 

are  most  apt  to  be  plagued  with  these  vermin,  under  surface  of  its  small  rounded  head.     In 

Independently  of   minute  scientific    di-  the  ascaris  lumbricoides,  the  mouth  is  situated 

visions  into  genera  and  species,  tiiere  are  at  the  extremity  of  the  worm,  is  of  triangular 

some  broad  lines  of  distinction  between  these  shape,  and  is  surrounded  by  three  tubercles. 

creatures.      Thus    some  kinds  of  worms  It  is  curious  that  similar  differences,  only 

occupy,  as  I  have  said,  the  interior  of  our  reversed,  exist  in  respect -to  the  other  aper- 

bodies ;  these  are  called  accordingly  eniozoa :  ture  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  anus.     In 

some    dwell    externally,    and    are    named  the  earth-worm  this  is  terminal,  at  the  very 

eetozoa,  end  of  the  cylinder :   in  the  ascaris  it  is  a 

There  are  five  sorts  of  intestinal  worms,  transverse  slit  near  the  extremity,  and  on 

soiBciently  common  to  make  it  likely  that  the  under  surface  of  the  animal. 

yon  will  meet  with  some  or  most  of  them  in  Again,  the  earth-worm  has  rows  of  little 

your  future  practice.    I  shall,  on  that  ac-  projections,  like  bristles,  upon  its   under 

count,  direct  your  attention  first  of  all  to  surfhoe ;  feet  they  may  be  called,  for  they 

them.  appear  to  serve  the  purposes  of  locomotion. 

1 .  A  frequent  tenant  of  the  human  intes-  In  the  parasite  thera  is  nothing  resembling 

tines  is  the  round  worm,  so  like  in  shape,  this. 

■ise,  and  general  appearance  to  the  common  By  attending  to  these  plain  marks,  you 

csfth-worm.      It  is  frotsk  this  species,  no  may  avoid  being  deceived  by  impostors,  who 

doubt,  tliat  the  whole  class  are  called  wormt.  pretend  that  they  are  afflicted  with  worms, 

TUs  round  worm  is  often  denominated  a  and  to  prove  their  case  bring  you  an  earth- 

Ivmbricua ;  but  that  is  erroneous ;   it  is  a  worm  or  two  in  a  bottle. 

spedes  of  ascaris,  and  it  has  been  named  by  The  habitat  of  these  worms  is  in  the  small 

naturalists  the    a»cari9    lumbrieoidew — the  intestines.     They  may,  and  do,  pass  upwards 

that  is  like  a  lumbricus.  into  the  stomach,  or  downwards  into  the  large 


2.  The  aiearis  vermieularis  s  or  the  bowel:  in  either  case  they  are  generally  soon 
ojyuria  vermieularit.  These  animals  re-  voided.  Sometimes  they  are  vomited  up  : 
•emble  slender  maggots  rather  tiian  worms,  but  they  have  been  known  to  creep  into  the 
lliey  are  often  called  simply  atearidea  t  or,  oesophagus,  and  thence  into  the  nostrils, 
in  the  vernacular,  thread^wornu  t  and  they  Andral  states  that  he  saw  a  case  in  which  a 
are  very  much  lilM  bits  of  white  thread.  child  was  strangled  by  one  of  these  worms, 

3.  TlyttrieoeephalmadiMpar;  also  a  small  which  had  turned  back  and  become  entangled 
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in  the  larynx.    They  have  been  fovnd  also  The  third  kind  of  tfaeae  ronnd  worms  » 

in  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  liver.     This  the  lon^  thread  worm;   the  tricocephaln* 

Andral  has  witnessed ;  as  has  also  Dr.  Baron  dispar.     It  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 

in  this  country.  inches  long.     One  extremity,  that  to  which 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  these  animals  the  head  belongs,  b  extremely  fine  and  small  i 

were  capable  of  perforating  the  coats  of  the  and  then  suddenly  bulges  out  into  a  thirk^r 

intestine :   but  that  opinion  is  now  generally  body.     The  thinner  portion  is  about  twice 

exploded.    They  do  not  appear  to  have  the  as  long  as  the  thicker.     Its  name  is  derived 

means,  if  they  possess  the  inclination,   to  from  this  variation  of  size.    0pi{,  a  hair,  and 

bore  through.     What  gave  rise  to  this  no-  jc«^a\i|,  the  head ;  the  portion  to  whidi  the 

tion  was  the  circumstance   of  their  some-  head  is  appended  being  as  fine  as  a  hair. 

times  passing  out  of  the  bowel,  through  nl-  At  one  time  the  head  was  mistaken  for  tfa» 

cerated  or  other  openings,  into  the  peritoneal  tail,  and  then  the  animal  was  called  /rtenrta, 

sac ;  or  into  the  vagina  or  bladder ;  or  out-  from  Bpi^f  and  ovpaf  the  taiL    The  thickev 

wards  through  hernial  apertures.  or  body  part  is  rolled  up  in  a  spiral  fomiy 

The  number  of  these  worms  existing- at  especiaUy  in  the  male,    tiie  female  bein^ 

the  same  time  in  the  same  person  is  very  straighter.    This  worm  is  of  a  white  eoloiir» 

variable.    The  late  Dr.  Hooper  mentions  a  unless  tinged  by  its  food.    It  also  aiTects 

child,  eight  years  old,  a  girl,  who  voided  the  large  intestine  as  its  place  of  abode ;  but 

upwards  of  200  in  the  course  of  one  week,  the  opposite  end  of  that  gut,  the  cacum,  is 

Aji  instance  is  recorded  of  a  soldier  who  its  favourite  spot.     It  is  sometimes  met  with 

passed  367  in  six  days.  Another  patient  got  in  great  numbers,  attached  to  the  mucous 

rid  of  460  in  a  fortnight.  membrane  by  its  head ;  the  body  hanging 

Fifty  or  sixty  have  been  found  in  the  same  loose, 

dead  body,    lliey  often  lie  in  packets.    The  Although  generally  overlooked,  it  is  sud 

corresponding  portion  of  mucous  membrane  to  be  extremely  common,  and  to  occur  in 

has  in  some  cases  been  red,  in  others  quite  most  bodies.     I  have  seldom  seen  it ;  hat 

natural.      Sometimes  two  are  met  with ;  then  I  have  never  hunted  for  it.     It  infests 

sometimes  one  only.     So  that  we  cannot  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  monkey,  and  other 

infer  with  certainty  that  because  one  such  mammiferB. 

worm  has  been  voided,  more  remain  behind ;  'tina  species  of  entoxoon  attracted  a  good 

although  that  is  always  probable.  deal  of  attention  about  70  or  80  years  ago ; 

This  worm  is  more  common  in  the  early  it  being  then  first  observed  in  Germany 

periods  of  life^than  afterwards.  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  fever, 

which  was  characterized  by  profuse  muoons 

The  other  species  of  aacaris,  the  ascaris  diarrhoea.     Roederer  and  Wagler  have  giTsm 

vermicularis  or  thread-worm,  resembles  the  an  excellent  account  of  this  disorder,  under 

former  in  some  respects,  but  differs  from  it  the  title  of  morbua  nmeoiut.    It  was  thought 

remarkably  in  size.     Here  also  the  female  is  to  have  been  excited  by  these  worms,  which 

longer  and  larger  than  the  male ;  the  one  were  found  in  abundance  in  the  c«cum  after 

being  perhaps  half  an  inch  in  length,  the  death.    This  opinion  must  have  been  erro* 

other  not  two  lines,  and  very  slender.  neons,  for  the  animals  were  known,  in  othar 

The  thread-worms  live  principally  in  the  places,  long  before ;  and  they  prodnoe,  in 

rectum,  and  sometimes  exist  tiiere  in  vast  generdd,  no  inconvenience, 
numbers ;  thousands :  and  they  pass  out,  or 

are  ejected,  matted  together  with  mucus,  in  Thetwotcmseaxe  more  formidable  bessts. 

the  shape  of  balls,  or  entangl^  in  portions  With  a  general  resemblanoe  between  them, 

of  excrement.     Sometimes  they  emerge  of  there  are  strong  particular  distinctions, 

their   own    accord,    and    crawl  about  the  Hietsmia  solium,  or  common  tape-womiy 

neighbourhood,  getting  into  the  vagina  in  fe-  has  a  minute  hemispherical  head,  and  a  long 

males,  and  even  into  the  urethra,  and  causing  flat  body,  of  a  whitish  colour,  composed  of 

intolerable  irritation,  itching,  and  distress.  many  pieces  curiously  articulated  together. 

They  are  seen,  when  recently  expelled,  to  The  articulated  pieces  are  quadrilateral,  very 

be  very  lively ;   moving  their  anterior  ex-  short  and  small  in  the  creature's  neck ;  be* 

tremity  about  continually.     From  this  rest-  come  gradually  square  as  the  digtan<?e  from 

lessness  and  activity  the  name  of  ascaris  is  its  head  increases ;  and  at  length  are  longi- 

said  to  be  derived— from  the  Greek  word  tudinally  oblong.    These  portions,  or  jekU^ 

s<rKapi{'ciy,toleap.  as  they  are  called,  have  foramina  on  their 

This  worm  also  belongs  chiefly  to  infancy  margms,  leading  to  ovariea  within.     Hie 

and  childhood.     It  does  sometimes  infest  foramina,  which  are  very  oonspicnoos,  ar« 

adults ;  but  generaUj  as  the  patient  grows  placed  alternately  on  the  one  aide  of  the 

older  the  animals  cease  to  trouble  him,  whe-  animal  and  on  the  other :  on  the  right  edge 

ther  curative  means  are  employed  or  not.  of  one  joint,  on  the  left  of  that  next  to  it. 

Bremser,  however,  knew  a  person  80  years  This  arrangement  is,  however,  subjsct  to 

old,  who  was  nearly  killed  by  them.  occasional  irregularities.     Each  joint  is  lei 
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ilk,  M  it  were,  to  (liat  immediatelj  in  front  tical  purposes,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
of  it ;  and  the  connection  between  them  is  heads  (as  viewed  through  a  microscope)  are 
sot  Yerj  firm.  ^  It  is  less  firm  in  proportion  Tery  dissimilar ;  that  the  joints  of  the  tsnia  lata 
as  the  animal  is  older,  and  as  we  approach  are  shorter  and  broader, and  adhere  together  in 
its  posterior  extremity :  so  that  the  segments  a  different  manner ;  and  that  the  poiesleading 
are  apt  to  come  away,  by  stool,  separately,  to  the  oviducts  are  situated  not  on  the  edge  of 
They  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  each  jomt,  but  in  the  centre  of  its  flat  sur. 
seeds  of  encumbers  or  gourds ;  and  the  pa-  face.  Hug  variety  is  not  so  easily  broken 
raaitss,  for  that  reason,  are  sometimes  called  across  as  the  former ;  and  therefore  its  seg- 
efiewkUine  worms.  Blumenbach  and  others  ments  are  less  liable  to  be  voided  in  a  separate 
have  supposed  that  eadi  articulated  piece  form.  It  is  probably  shorter  also  than  the 
was  a  ^stinct  worm :  but  that  is  not  the  tsenia  solium.  Fifteen  feet  has  been  supposed 
ease.  Tlie  head  of  the  animal,  and  its  peou-  its  average  length.  Marvellous  stories,  how- 
liar  terminal  segment,  forbid  this  belief.  ever,  are  told  on  this  head.    Boerhaave  de- 

The  common  tapeworm  is  very  narrow  clares  that  he  effected  the  expulsion  of  one, 

and  liiin  towards  its  anterior  extremity ;  which  was  300  eUs  long,  fi^>m  the  bowels  of 

ooe-third  or  one-quarter  of  a  line  perhaps  in  a  Russian. 

breadth.     At  its  broadest  part  it  may  be        The  geographical  distribution  of    these 

from  three  to  six  lines  wide.  two  species  of  tenia  forms  a  curious  part  of 

The  young  tsnic  teem   to  be^  merely  their  history,  and  throws  some  light  upon 

wrinkled ;   but  they  are  really  articulated,  the  doubtfiil  question  of  their  origin.     In 

Hie  question  has  been  started,  whether  the  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  the  tsenia 

lost  joints  are  ever  reproduced.    It  is  be-  solium  is  common,  and  the  tsenia  lata  very 

Keved  that  no  new  joints  are  formed,  but  that  rare.     In  Russia,  Poland,  and  Switzerland, 

the  original  ones  an  gradually  more  and  it  is  just  the  reverse :  the  ttenia  lata  prevails ; 

more  developed.    The  animal  is  androgy-  the  taenia  solium  is  seldom  seen :  while  in 

nous  and  hermaphrodite.  France  one  species  is  nearly  as  frequent  a» 

Specimens  of  this  worm  are  preserved,  up-  the  other. 

wards  of  20  feet  in  length.    Much  exsggera- 

tion  aeems  to  have  existed  formerly  about  its 

siae.     It  has  been  said  to  measure  150,  and  on  the 

even  300  feet.     In  all  probability  separate  VITAL   PROCESSES   AND  THE    IN- 

^^  iJ^To^Z^  tSSrt^        'LUENCE  o,  X,.  ATMOSPHERE 
TTiere  i«  one  case  wdl  authenticated  (it  is  UPON  ANIMALS. 

dted  by  Bremser  from  Robin)  in  which  a  ^^   i>„^„,bo««   t  ,.«*» 

tapewoAn  was  found  to  extend  from  the  »^   Peof.ssor  Li.bio. 

pylorus  to  within  seven  inches  of  the  anus ;  [Tnuislated  from  the  "  Annalen  der  Chimie  uud 
adhCTing  firmly  to  the  mucous  membrane  all  Pharmacie."] 

the  way.    Hie  animal  has  the  power  of  mo-  

lion.     Its  movements  are  felt  by  the  patients,  n%         %.        ^         ^  c a    -«j   ^«.»«^^ 

within  them ;  when  reoenUy  ixpell^,  and  The  absorption  of  food    and  oxygen 

placed  in  tepid  water,  it  may  be  seen  to  J^  the  pnmary  conditions  necessary 

ahortenitself;nay,portionsprotrudingmany  for  the  support  of  life.    Ineachmoment 

Utt  from  the  anus  have  been  known  to  of  time  during  life  we  take  m  oxvgen 

dimw  themselves  back  again.  by  the  org:an8  of  respiration.    No  in- 

TTua  kind  of  worm  is  more  frequent  In  termission  is  to  be  ol^erved  so  long  as 

adults  than  in  children :  yet  it  is  sometimes  the  animal  lives.      The  discoveries  of 

Bctwith  even  in  the  foetus.   It  is  exceedingly  physiology  show  that  the  body  of  a 

eoomon  in  dogs.    It  has  been  badly  named  man  who  is  grown  up  with  sumcient 

Mr  99Hteir€,  for  it  is  not  slways  single.    It  nourishment,  after  twenty-four  hours 

is  not  only  found  in  company  with  different  neither    increases   nor   diminishes   in 

womsybotalso  with  othersofits  own  species,  weight;    yet  the  quantity  of  oxygen 

Its  natural  place  of  abode  is  the  small  hites-  ^hj^h  jg   absorbed  during  this   time 

tiMtbutitextendssometimesmtothelaige,  ^   ^^^   considerable.     According   to 

sodKimetimes  into  the  stomsch.  Vandoverer  Lavoisier's  experimente,  a  grown  man 


and  for  that  leasonWttheworm  off."         '  we    find  the  weight   of  the  body  at 

The  t«nia  lata,  or  broad  tapeworm,  has  the  commencement  and  end  of  they  w 

oflBo  been  oonlbunded  with  the  tienia  so-  quite  unaltered,  or  the  increase  or  di- 

limn ;  yet  there  are  striking  differences  be*  minution   varies  only  a  few  pounds. 

twveo  then ;  rctpwting  whidi,  for  all  prac-  One  may  ask  where  ia  this  immense 
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quantity  of  oxygen  gone  to  which  an  18*9  ounces  of  carbon  into  carbonic 
individual  in  the  course  of  one  year  ab-  acid  gas.  According  to  the  analytic 
sorbs.  This  question  can  be  answered  results  obtained  by  ^ussingault  (An- 
with  perfect  certainty.  No  part  of  the  nales  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.,  Ixx.  s.  1. 
absorbed  oxygen  remains  in  the  body,  n.  136),  a  horse  consumes  in  24  hours 
but  it  again  goes  out  combined  either  /99;  ounces  of  carbon.  A  cow  which  is 
with  can>on  or  hydrogen.  The  carbon  g[iving  milk,  70}  ounces.^  The  quan- 
or  hydrogen  of  certain  components  of  tities  of  carbon  here  mentioned  are  se- 
the  animal  body  combine  with  the  parated  as  carbonic  acid.  The  horse 
oxygen  absorbed  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  nas  used  in  24  hours  13|W  lbs.  of  oxygen 
and  they  are  separated  in  the  form  of  for  the  conversion  of  toe  carbon  into 
carbonic  acid  and  the  vapour  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  cow  1 1{  lbs. 
With  each  respiration  during  each  It  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  nou- 
moment  of  life,  certain  parts  of  the  rishment  which  the  animal  body  re- 
animal  body  separate  themselves  from  quires  for  its  support  is  in  exact  relation 
it,  after  they  have  entered  whilst  in  the  to  the  oxygen  aosorbed,  because  no  part 
body  itself  into  combination  with  the  of  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  goes 
oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air.  If,  in  out  again  from  the  body,  excepting  in 
order  to  have  some  data  for  our  calcu-  the  form  of  a  carbon  or  hydrogen  com- 
lations,  we  assume  with  Lavoisier  and  pound ;  and  further,  because,  m  a  nor- 
Seguin,  that  a  grown  up-man  daily  mal  state  of  health,  the  carbon  and 
absorbs  324  ounces  of  oxygen  (46037  cu-  hydrogen  wfiich  go  out  are  again  re- 
bic  inches  ^=15661  gramms),  and  we  as-  placed  by  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which 
snme  the  mass  of  blood  to  be  24  lbs.,  con-  are  supplied  by  the  food.  Two  ouimals, 
tainingSOpercent.  water,  then  it  follows  which  absorb  unequal  quantities  of 
from  the  known  composition  of  the  blood  oxygen  in  equal  times,  by  means  of  the 
that,  in  order  perfectly  to  change  the  skin  and  lungs,  consume,  in  a  similar 
carbon  and  hyarogen  of  it  into  carbonic  ratio,  an  unequal  weight  of  Uie  same 
acidand  water,  66(M0gramms  of  oxygen  food.  In  equal  times,  the  quantity  of 
are  required,which  would  be  taken  into  oxygen  used  may  be  exprened  by  the 
the  body  of  a  grown  man  in  four  days  number  of  respirations.  It  is  clear  that 
and  five  hours.  It  matters  not  whether  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  eaten  varies, 
the  oxygen  goes  to  the  components  of  in  tne  same  animal,  according  to  the 
the  blo^,  or  to  other  matters  which  strength  and  number  of  the  respirations, 
are  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  A  child  whose  organs  of  respiration  are 
body.  It  cannot  hinder  the  conclusion,  in  greater  activity  than  those  of  one 
that  in  the  body  of  a  man  in  four  days  who  is  grown  up,  must  take  more 
and  five  hours  so  much  carbon  and  frequently,  and  proportionably  more 
hydrogen  must  be  again  added  by  way  nourishment.  It  can  less  easily  endure 
of  nourishment  as  is  sufiicient  to  pro-  hunger :  a  bird  dies  from  want  of  food 
vide  24  lbs.  of  blood  with  these  consti-  on  the  third  day ;  a  sndke  which, 
fuents.  We  first  assume  that  the  during  an  hour's  breathing  under  a 
weight  of  the  body  does  not  change,  glass  case,  scarcely  uses  so  much  oxygen 
that  it  shall  keep  its  normal  condition,  that  the  carbonic  acid  produced  there- 
This  supply  comes  from  the  food.  A  from  can  be  observed,  can  live  three 
grown  man,  in  a  state  of  moderate  ex-  months  or  longer  without  food.  In  a 
ercise,  consumes  daily  18-9  ounces  of  state  of  rest,  the  number  of  respirations 
carbon.  This  follows  froin  an  accurate  amounts  to  less  than  in  a  state  of  ex- 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  carbon,  ercise  and  work.  The  quantity  of 
which  by  means  of  the  food  is  absorbed  nourishment  necessary  in  these  states 
into  the  body,  and  also  by  the  separa-  must  be  in  the  same  proportion :  an 
tion  of  that  quantity  which  is  got  rid  excess  of  nourishment  ana  a  want  of 
of  by  the  feeces  and  urine  unburnt,  or,  inspired  oxygen  (that  is,  of  exertion), 
if  one  may  so  express  it,  in  some  other  ana  also  strong  exercise  (which  neces- 
form  than  in  that  of  an  oxygen  com-  sitates  a  greater  measure  of  nourish- 
pound.  The  numbers  here  stated  are  tnent)  ana  feeble  organs  of  digestion, 
the  average  consumption  of  856  billeted  are  incompatible  with  each  other.  The 
soldiers.  These  18'9  ounces  of  carbon  (|uantity  of  oxygen  which  an  animal 
escape  by  the  skin  and  lungs  in  the  inspires  is  not  alone  dependent  on  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  37  ounces  number  of  the  respirations,  but  also  on 
ofoxygen  are  required  to  change  these  the  temperature  of  the  inspired  air. 
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The  cavity  of  the  chest  of  an  animal  the  ripening  fruit    Warmth  is  only 

has  an  invariable  size;  with  each  inspi-  produced  in  those  parts  of  animals  to 

ration  a  certain  quantity  of  air  enters,  which  arterial  blood,  and  thereby  the 

which,    as    regards    volume,  ma^  be  oxyc^en  absorbed   in  respiration,  can 

looked  upon  as  constant;  but  its  weight,  reacn:  hair,  wool,  feathers,  possess  no 

and  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  which  is  temperature  which  is  peculiar  to  them, 

absorbed  in  it,  does  not  remain  constant.  This  increase  in  temperature  of  the 

In  the  warmth  the  air  expands,  and  in  animal  body,  or,  if  we  so  express  it, 

the  cold  it    contracts:    m    an    equal  production  of  warmth,  is,  throughout 

volume    of  air,  which   is    colder   or  all  things,  and  under  all  circumstances, 

warmer,  we  have  an  unequal  weight  a  consequence  of  the  combination  of  a 


of  oxygen.  If  a  grown-up  man  in8pu*es    combustible  material  with  oxygen.    In 

1,03/  cubic  inches  of  oxjgen,  i 
temperature  of  25^,  the  weight  of  this    combine  with  the  oxygen,  the  act  of 


46,03/  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  at  a    whatever  form,  also,  the  carbon  may 


amoun^  to  32i  ounces.  If  the  same  combination  cannot  proceed  without 
volume  of  oxygen  is  inspired  at  a  tem-  being  accompanied  by  the  development 
perature  of  0^,  35  ounces  are  absorbed  of  warmth ;  it  makes  no  difierence 
m  the  same  time.  In  summer  and  whether  it  ensues  slowly  or  quickly, 
winter,  at  the  Poles  and  Equator,  we  whether  it  proceeds  at  a  nigh  tempera- 
inspire  an  equal  volume  of  air :  and  if  ture  or  a  low  one ;  the  quantity  of 
we,  in  summer,  absorb  31  i  ounces,  then  warmth  which  is  set  free  is  always  un- 
at  a  temperature  of  0^  (the  number  of  altered:  the  carbon  of  the  food,  which 
respirations  being  the  same),  the  quan-  is  changed  into  carbonic  acid  in  the 
tity  of  absorbed  oxygen  amounts  to  35  body,  must  produce  just  as  much 
ounces.  In  Sicily,  at  a  temperature  of  warmth  as  if  it  were  burnt  directly  in 
35^*,  to  28i  ounces ;  at  a  temperature  oxygen  or  in  the  air ;  the  only  differ- 
of  10^,  to  36  ounces.  The  oxygen  ence  is,  that  the  quantity  of  warmth 
gas  taken  up  goes  out  again  both  in  oroduced  is  distributed  in  unequal  times, 
summer  and  winter,  altered  in  the  same  In  pure  oxygen  the  combustion  goes  on 
way.  We  expire  more  carbon  at  low  (quicker,  ana  the  temperature  is  higher; 
temperatures  wan  at  higher  ones,  and  \fi  the  air  the  combustion  is  slower,  the 
we  must  consume  more  or  less  carbon  temperature  is  lower,  but  it  continues 
in  food  in  the  same  proportion ;  in  longer.  It  is  clear  that  the  number  of 
Sweden,  more  than  in  Sicily;  near  degrees  of  warmth  which  are  set  free 
Giessen,  in  winter,  an  entire  eighth  must  increase  or  diminish  with  the 
part  more  than  in  summer.  Even  when  quantity  of  oxygen  supplied  by  the 
we  consume  an  equal  quantity  of  food  process  of  respiration  in  equal  times ; 
(as  regards  weight)  in  cold  and  warm  animals  which  breathe  strongly  and 
places,  a  never-failing  wisdom  has  quick,  and  therefore  consume  much 
ordered  that  this  food  should  differ,  to  oxygen,  possess  a  higher  temperature 
the  greatest  extent,  in  the  carbon  it  than  others  who,  in  an  equal  time  and 
contains.  The  fruits  which  the  southern  equal  volume,  absorb  less  for  the 
eats,  contain,  when  fresh,  not  more  than  warming  of  their  bodies.  A  child  has 
12  per  cent,  of  carbon;  whilst  the  fat  a  temperature  of  39^.  C;  a  grown-up 
ana  train  oil  of  those  near  the  poles  man,  37  5''. ;  a  bird  has  a  higher 
contain  from  66  to  80  per  cent.  It  is  not  temperature  (40**.-4l°.  C.)  than  a  four- 
diificult  to  live  moderately  in  hot  coun-  footed  beast  (37.^-38^-)»  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
tries,  or  to  endure  hunger  at  the  amphibious  animal,  whose  proper  tem- 
equator;  but  cold  and  hunger  produce  perature  is  If  or  2°  above  their  sur- 
a  more  rapid  consumption  of  the  body,  rounding  medium.  All  animals  are 
The  changes  taking  place  in  the  warm-blooded;  but  only  in  those  which 
constituents  of  the  food,  by  means  of  breathe  by  lun^  is  the  proper  tempe- 
the  oxygen  distributed  through  the  rature  entirely  independent  of  the  tem- 
body  by  the  circulation,  are  the  source  perature  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
of  animal  heat:  all  living  things,  whose  The  most  certain  observations  show 
existence  depends  on  an  absorption  of  that,  in  all  climates,  in  the  most  tem- 
oxygen,  possess  a  source  of  warmth  perate  zones,  as  well  as  at  the  eauator 
inaependent  of  the  surrounding  atmo-  or  at  the  poles,  the  temperature  of  man, 
sphere.  This  truth  is  established  in  all  and  of  other  so-called  warm-blooded 
animals,  and  extends  to  the  germi-  animals,  never  changes;  yet  how  dif- 
nating  seed,  the  bloom  of  plants,  and  ferent  are  the  conditions   of  life   in 
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which  thev  live.    The  animal  body  is  we  obtain  the  warmth  which  is  libe- 

a  heated  body,  which  behaves  to  its  rated.    By  exercise  in  cold  air,  daring 

surrounding  medium   like  all  heated  winter,  the  quantity  of  inspired  oxyj^en 

bodies :  it  receives  warmth  when  the  is  increased.  The  necessity  for  nounsh- 

extemal  temperature  is  higher,  it  gives  ment  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen  is 

warmth  when  it  is  lower  man  its  own  also  increased  in  the  same  proportion; 

proper  temperature.  We  know  that  the  and  in  satisfying  this  necessity,  we  ob- 

rapidity  of  cooling  in  a  warm  body  in-  tain  the  most  effectual  protection  against 

creases  with  the  oifference  of  its  own  the  severest  cold.    He  who  hungers  is 

proper  temj^rature,  and  of  the  medium  cold;  and  every  one  knows  that  the  beast 

in  which  it  is  placed ;  that  is,  the  colder  of  prey  of  the  northern  climates  far  ez- 

the  surrounding  medium  is,  in  so  much  ceeds   in   voraciousness    that    of  the 

the  shorter  time  the  warm  bod^  be-  southern. 

comes  cold.    But  how  different  is  the  In  the  cold  and  temperate  zones,  the 

loss  of  heat  which  a  man  suffers  in  Pa-  air,  which  nnceasingly  endeavours  to 

lermo,  where  the  external  temperature  consume  the  body,  forces  us  to  work 

is  near  that  of  the  body,  and  the  loss  of  a  and  exertion  to  procure  the  means  of 

man  who  lives  at  the  Pole,  where  the  counteracting  this  inward  consumption; 

temperature  is  40*'-50^  lower.  Butexpe-  whilst,  in  warm  climates,  the  demands 

riment  shows,  notwithstanding  this  ex-  for  the  procunng  of  food  are  by  no 

ceedingly  unequal  loss  of  warmth,  that  means  so  urgent.    Our  clothes  are  but 

the  blood  of  those  at  the  north  pole  pos-  equiv.lents  for  our  food.    The  warmer 

sesses  nolower  temperature  than  of  those  we  clothe  ourselves,  the  more  we  lessen 

in  the  south  of  Europe,  who  live  in  so  dif-  the  necessity  for  eatine ;   because  the 

ferent  a  medium.    These  fects,  taken  in  loss  of  warmth,  the  cooling,  and  there- 

their  true  meaning,  show  that  the  heat  with  the  compensation  to  be  effected 

lost  is  as  quickly  renewed  in  the  animal  by  food,  is  lessened.    If  we  went  naked^ 

body;  in  winter   this  renewal  ensues  as  the  Indians,    or  were  exposed  to 

quicker  than  in  summer ;  at  the  poles  cold  in  the  North  by  hunting  or  lish- 

Suicker  than  at  the  equator.  Now,  in  ing,  we  should  be  able  to  devour  half 
ifferent  climates,  the  quantity  of  oxy-  a  calf,  and  afterwards  more  than  a  dozen 
gen  which  goes  into  the  body  by  respi-  tallow  candles,  as  warm-clothed  tra- 
ration  varies  with  the  temperature  of  vellcrs  with  astonishment  have  told  us* 
the  external  air:  the  quantity  of  in-  We  should  be  able  to  consume  the 
spired  oxygen  increases  with  the  loss  same  (quantity  of  spirit,  or  of  oil,  with- 
of  warmth,  from  cooling ;  the  quantity  out  injury;  because  the  carbon  and 
of  carbon  or  hydrogen  necessary  for  hydrogen  which  they  contain  serves  to 
combining  with  this  oxygen  must  in-  counterbalance  the  external  tempera- 
crease  in  a  similar  proportion.  It  is  ture.  The  quantity  of  food  necessary 
clear  that  the  compensation  of  warmth  to  be  eaten^  according  to  the  foregoing 
is  effected  by  means  of  the  changes  in  principles,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
the  component  principles  of  the  food,  number  of  respirations,  the  temperature 
which  combine  with  tne  inspired  oxy-  of  the  inspired  air,  and  to  the  Quantity 
gen.  Employing  a  common -place,  but  of  heat  wnich  we  give  out.  No  iso- 
not  the  less  accurate  comparison,  the  lated  opposing  facts  can  change  the 
animal  body,  thus  viewed,  acts  as  a  fire  truth  of  this  law  of  nature.  The 
furnished  with  fuel :  it  matters  not  Neapolitan  cannot  consume  more  cor- 
what  forms  the  food  gradually  assumes  bon  and  hydrogen  in  his  food  than 
in  the  body,  what  chances,  also,  it  ma^  he  expires ;  and  no  inhabitant  of  the 
under^;  the  ultimate  changes  which  it  North  can  expire  more  carbon  or  hy^- 
expenences  are  the  change  of  its  carbon  drofi^n  than  he  has  consumed  in  his 
into  carbonic  acid,  and  of  ks  hydrogen  fooa,  without  inflicting  a  transitory  or 
into  water:  the  nitrogen  and  unoxy-  permanent  injury  on  his  health,  except 
dized  carbon  are  separated  in  the  urine  he  be  in  a  state  of  disease  or  of  hunger ; 
and  the  solid  excrements.  In  order  to  conditions  we  will  somewhat  nearer 
have  a  proper  temperature  from  the  consider.  The  Englishman  finds  with 
fire,  we  must  put  on  quantities  of  fuel  regret  his  appetite,  which  g^ves  him 
varying  as  the  external  temperature,  often-returning  enjoyment,  failing  in 
As  regards  the  animal  body,  the  food  is  Jamaica,  and  he  succeeds,  in  fact,  by 
the  rael;  by  means  of  its  oxydation,  means  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  the 
effected  by  proper  admission  of  oxygen,  strongest  stimulants,  in  taking  the  same 
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quantity  of  food  as  in  his  native  coun-  tions  of  respiration  remain  unaltered, 

try ;  but  the  carbon  of  this  food  which  Then,  as  well  as  previously,  oxvgen  is 

goes  into  the  body  is  not  consumed,  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  vapour 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  too  hi^h,  of    water  expired.    We    know,  with 

and  a  relaxing  heat  allows  of  no  in-  indubitable  certainty,  whence  the  car* 

crease  of  the  number  of  respirations  bon  and  hydrogen  originate ;  for  with 

(by  means  of  exercise  and  exertion)  to  the  continuation  of  the  fast,  we  see  the 

proportion  the  consumption  of  the  body  carbon   and    hydrogen    of    the    body 

to  tiiat  which  has  been  eaten.    Those  lessening.    The  first  action  of  huneer 

patients   in^  England  whose  diseased  is  to  cause  an  absorption  of  fat.    This 

orfifans  of  digestion  lose  wholly  or  par-  fat  is  neither  to  be  recognized  in  the 

tially  the  power  of  chanp^ng  the  lood  scanty  fteces  nor  in  the  urine.     Its 

into  that  state  in  which  it  is  best  fitted  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  passed  off  by 

to  combine  with  oxygen,  by  way  of  the  skin  and  lungs  in  the  form  of  com- 

counteraction    are    sent    to    southern  pounds  of  oxygen.    It  is  evident  that 

countries,  where  the  quantity  of  in-  these  components  of  it  have  served 

spired  oxy^n  is  lessened  in  so  creat  a  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.    Each 

degree,  and  an  improvement  in  nealth  day  32|  ounces  of  oxygen  enter  th^ 

is  most  evident.    The  unhealthy  organs  body,   and    these  goinjg^  out,  remove 

of  di^stion  have  power  enough  to  pro-  a  part  of  the  body  of  him  who  starves, 

portion  the  small  quantity  of  food  tney  (Currie  saw  a  natient  who  could  not 

are  able  to  take  to  the  lessened  quantity  swallow,  lose  100  pounds  in  weight  in  a 

of  oxygen  which  is  absorbed.    In  colder  month ;  and  a  fat  pig,  which  fell  over 

climates  the  oxygen  acts  even  on  the  a  precipice,  lived   160  days  without 

lun^  themselves.    In  summer,  among  food,  and  lost  above  120  pounds  in 

us,  in  Germany,  liver  diseases  (carbon  weight. — Tran$aciion$  of  the  Linnean 

diseases)  are  most  prevalent   In  winter,  iSVtXy,  vol.  xi.  p.  41 H.    The  state  of 

diseases  of  the  lungs  (oxygen  diseases),  the  dormouse,  and  also  the  periodic 

The  cooling  down  of  the  body,  from  accumulation  in  other  beasts,  of  fat, 

whatever  cause  it  occurs,  necessitates  which,  at  other  periods  of  their  lives, 

a  greater  measure  of  food.     Simply  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace,  all 

remaining  in  the  open  air,  whether  in  a  these  well-known  facts  make  it  certain 

coach  or  on  the  decx  of  a  ship,  increases,  that  the  oxygen,  in  the  process  of  respi* 

by  radiation  and  evaporation,  the  loss  ration,  makes  no  selection  among  tne 

of  warmth :  even  witnout  any  exercise  substances  which  are  fitted  to  combine 

we  are  constrained  to  eat  more  than  with  it.    The  oxyeen  combines  with 

vsual.     The  same  is  true  of  persons  all  that  is  presented  to  it ;  and  want  of 

who  are  accustomed  to   drink  large  hydrogen  is  the  only  reason  why  it  ge- 

quantities  of  cold  wjater,  which  passes  nerally  forms  carbonic  acid :  for,  at  the 

off  again  at  a  temperature  of  37^  C.    It  temperature  of  the  body,  the  attraction 

increases  the  appetite ;  and  feeble  con-  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen  fat  exceeds 

atitutions  must,  by  persevering  exercise,  that  of  carbon  for  oxygen.     In  ^ct, 

take  into  the  body  oxygen  sufficient  to  we  know  that  a  graminivoTOus  animal 

compensate  for  the  warmth  which  is  expires  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  equal 

lost.    Strong  and  continued  speaking  to  that  ofthe  oxygen  it  inspires;  while, 

and  sin^ng,  the  crying  of  cnildren,  by  carnivorous  animals,  which  are  the 

moist  air,  all  these  exercise  a  deter-  only  class  which  eat  feX  in  their  food, 

minate  recognizable  influence  on  the  more  oxygen  is  inhaled  than  answers 

quantity  of  food  necessary  to  be  eaten,  to  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  which 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  it  has  been  is  expired.    It  has  been  shewn  by  ac- 

assumea  that  it  is  especially  the  carbon  curate  experiments  that,  in  many  cases, 

and  hydrogen  which  serve  to  combine  carbonic  acid  is  only  expired  e<]UAl  to 

with  oxygen,  and  to  produce  the  animal  half  the  volume  or  oxygen.     These 

heat.    The  simplest  observations  shew,  observations  are  capable  of  no  refuta- 

in  fact,  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  food  tion.    They  are  more  convincing  than 

plays  a  no  less  important  part  than  the  all  the  artificial  phenomena  called  forth 

caroon.  at  will,  which  we  name  experiments — 

The  whole   process   of  respiration  experiments  which  are  quite  unneces* 

appears  in  most  perfect  clearness  when  sary,  and  destitute  of  all  weight,  if  the 

we  consider  the  state  of   a  man  or  opportunity  for  observation  presents 

animal  kept  from  all  food.    The  mo-  itself  naturally,  and  this  opportunity 
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is  skilfully  employed:  in  those  starving  the  body  simply  by  abstainine;  from 
not  only  the  fot,  but,  by  degrees,  all  the  food.  They  disanpear  without  leaving 
solid  matters  capable  of  solution,  dis-  a  trace,  because  tlieir  comnonent  parts 
appear.  In  the  wasted  body  of  one  enter  into  combination  witn  the  oxy^n 
vi^o  starves,  the  muscles  become  thin  of  the  air.  From  the  moment  in  which 
and  soft ;  the  power  of  contraction  is  the  function  of  the  skin  and  lun^  un- 
lost ;  all  tlie  portions  of  the  body  which  dergoes  interruption,  substances  nch  in 
possess  a  power  of  passing  into  a  state  carbon  appear  in  the  urine,  which 
of  motion  (by  being  redissolved)  have  changes  its  ordinary  colour  into  brown, 
served  to  pisptect  the  rest  of  the  struc-  The  process  of  respiration  is  the  falling 
tures  from  the  all-destroying  action  of  weignt  —  the  stretched  spring  which 
the  atmosphere.  In  the  end,  the  com-  keeps  the  clockwork  in  motion.  The 
ponent  parts  of  the  brain  take  part  in  act  of  respiration  is  the  stroke  of  the 
the  process  of  oxydation ;  then  tollows  pendulum  which  regulates  it.  We 
wandering,  delirium,  and  death.  That  know  in  our  ordinary  clocks,  with  ma- 
is,  all  opposition  ceases.  The  chemical  thematical  certainty,  the  changes  which, 
process  of  decay  begins ;  all  p.irts  of  by  lengthening  the  pendulum,  or  by 
the  body  combining  with  the  oxygen  external  temperature,  vrill  be  produced 
of  the  air.  The  time  in  which  one  who  on  its  ordinary  rate  of  going;  but  only 
starves  dies,  is  determined  by  the  state  by  a  few  is  the  influence  which  the  air 
of  fatness,  by  the  state  of  motion  (exer-  and  temperature  exercise  on  the  body 
tion  and  work),  by  the  temperature  of  of  man  clearly  recognized,  though  the 
the  air,  and  is,  at  last,  dependent  on  detecting  of  the  conditions  necessary 
the  presence  or  absence  oi  water.  A  to  keep  nim  in  the  normal  state  is  not 
certain  quantitjr  of  water  evaporates  more  aifficult  than  it  is  in  an  ordinary 
through  the  skin  and  lungs,  by  the  clock, 
escape  of  which,  as  the  necessary  con-  [To  be  continaed.] 

dition  for  the  communication  of  motion,  

death  is  accelerated.    There  are  cases  ON  THE 

lU'Swi^grde™h"l"?tS  ««MED1AL  EFFICACY  o,  SELTZER 
place  for  twenty  days,  and,  in  one  case,  WATER, 

not  for  sixty  days.     In  all  chronic  dis-  Bt  Edwin  Lee,  M.R.C.S.  «ms. 

cases,  death  follows   from    the  same         ,_     ..    ,     .     ,,  j-    i  ^y     14    i 
cause,  Tit.  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.         ^'*"-  '**  ^'^'^  ^*^"^  <'"""-' 

If  those  matters  are  wanting  which  are  

appointed  in  the  body  for  the  support  Seltzer  water  is  regarded  by  most 
of  the  process  of  respiration ;  if  the  persons  in  England  but  as  an  agreea- 
organs  of  the  sick  person  refuse  to  ner-  ble  cooling  beverage.  It  possesses, 
form  their  function  {  if  the  power  is  lost  however,  great  medicinal  virtues,  and 
of  changing  for  their  own  protection  is  extensively  employed  in  the  practice 
the  food  which  is  taken  into  that  state  of  medicine  upon  the  continent,  and 
in  which  its  components  can  combine  from  having  myself  frequently  had 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  then  are  occasion  to  witness  its  beneficial  edects, 
their  own  substances,  the  fat,  the  brain,  I  am  desirous  of  recalling  the  attention 
the  substanee  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  profession  to  it.  it  is  one  of  the 
nerves,  used  for  this  purpose.  The  very  few  mineral  waters  applicable  in 
actual  cause  of  death  is,  in  these  cases,  acute  disease ;  and  its  use  in  febrile 
the  process  of  respiration — ^the  influ-  affections  is  generally  found  to  be  highly 
ence  of  the  atmosphere.  Want  of  advantageous,from  its  properties  in  cool- 
nourishment,  and  want  of  power  to  ing  the  system,  allaying  thirst,  aug- 
convert  it  into  the  component  parts  of  menting  the  urinary  and  cutaneous 
the  body,  is  want  of  an  opposing  force,  secretions,  and  cleaning  the  tonfi[ue  and 
This  is  the  ne^tive  cause  of  the  cessa-  fauces  from  ihe  viscid  mucus  which  so 
tion  of  the  vital  activity.  The  flame  frequently  accumulates  upon  them ;  the 
goes  out  because  the  oil  is  consumed,  proportion  and  admixture  of  its  con- 
It  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  has  stituent  parts  (16  grains  mur.  soda,  15 
consumed  it.  In  many  states  of  dis-  grains  carb.  soda,  15  cubic  inches  car- 
ease,  substances  are  uroduoed  which  Sonic  acid  gas,  to  the  pint  of  water  ),ren- 
cannot  be  used  for  tne  purposes  of  dering  it  admirably  adapted  for  these 
assimilation.     They  are  removed  fipom  purposes.  Dr.  Wetter,  of  Berlin,  spetdn 
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very  highly  of  its  efficacy  when  given  accelerating  the  circulation    through 

in  smalT  and  frecjuenlly  repeated  doses  the  hody }  and  produces  the  best  effects 

in  the  fevers  which  prevail  in  summer  in  this  disease  when  mixed  with  a  third 

with  a  degree  of  ery tnism  of  the  upper  part  of  warm  milk,  especifdly    ass's 

part  of  tlie  alimentary  canal  (gastric  fe-  milk  *.     In  this,  as  in  aU  chronic  dis- 

vers),  but  unattended  by  acute  inflam-  eases,  a  large  quantity,  as  a  bottle,  or 

mation,  especially  when  there  is  repeated  a  bottle  and  a  half  a  day,  or  sometimes 

Tomiting,  which  so  frequently  resists  more,  is  requisite ;    and  as  it  is  now 

the  measures  employed  against  it.    Dr.  freely  imported,  there  is  no  obstacle  to 

Culien  was  likewise  in  the  habit  of  procure  it  in  any  quantity  that  may  be 

employing  this  remedy,  mixed  with  desired :  for,  with  regard  to  the  artifi- 

whey,  in  several  diseases  attended  with  cial  Seltzer  water,  as  it  has  been  hitherto 

fever.    Of  course  the  previous  removal  manufactured,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted 

of  ef&te  matters  from  the  alimentary  for  remedial  purposes  as  are  the  imita- 

canal  by  laxatives  is  to  be  attended  to.  tions  of  other  waters,  on  account  of  its 

In  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  at-  being  too    much    charged  with   gas ; 

tended  with  gravel,  or  with  a  secretion  though  this  might  easily  be  altered,  and 

of  ropy  mucus  from  the  bladder,  its  I  trust  will  be  in  the  future  manufactura 

efiects  are  strongly  marked,  as  also  in  of  Seltzer  water  at  the  establishment 

stomach  and  hepatic  derangement,  with  in  this  town.    In  a  little  brochure  pub- 

the  character  of  torpor,  or  of  irritabilitv,  liahed  last  yearf,  to  which  I  may  refer 

with  acidity  and  pyrosis,  as  is  frequently  those  desirous  of  more  detailed  infor- 

found  to  occur  in  those  who  have  been  mation  respecting  the  composition  and 

accustomed  to  the  abuse  of  spirituous  li-  effects  of  Seltzer  water,  the  question  is 

quors.  Its  habitual  use  is  no  less  advisable  considered,  "  Can  the  artificial  be  an 

in  cases  of  enlarged  mesenteric  glands,  efficient    substitute    for  the    natural 

and  the  attendant  impaired  digestive  Seltzer  water?"   and  the  opinions  of 

power  occurring;  in  scrofulous  children,  M.  Caventou  on  the  subject  are  quoted, 

m  which  case  the  addition  of  a  j^rtion  This  gentleman  says,  *'  the  fictitious 

of  milk  mi^ht  often  be  made  with  ad-  Seltzer  water    produces,   in    a    great 

vantage,     u  is,  however,  in  some  chro-  number  of  patients,  accidents  which 

nic  affections  of  the  air-passaees,  and  necessitate    the    substitution    of    the 

in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  that  this  natural  water  for  it.    The  sudden  dis- 

water  possesses  the  greatest  efficacy,  engagementofcarbonic  acid  gas  causes, 

and  in  which  it  is  more  frequently  em-  in  many  persons,  a  no  less  sudden  dis- 

plowed  than  in  any  other  class  of  com-  tension  of  the  stomach,  accompanied 

plaints.    Hufeland  said  of  it,  with  re-  with  troublesome,   and  even    painful 

ference  to  its  effects  in  phthisis — *^  In  eructations,  as^itation,  and  a  greater  or 

this  disease,  when  other  powerful  re-  less  degree  oi  congestion  towards  the 

medies  produce  no  good  enects.  Seltzer  brain.    We  have  seen  in  some  cases, 

water  has  often  an  extraordinary  effi-  where  there  was  great  sensibility  of  the 

ciency.  MThen  there  exists  relaxation  of  stomach,  and  even  where  this  organ 

the  mucous  membrane,  by  the  exciting  was  influenced,  that  the  artificial  Seltzer 

property  peculiar  to  it,  the  energy  of  water  could  not  be  borne ;  w^hilst  the 

the  relaxed  vessels  and  mucous  glands  natural  water  was  salutary.    On  other 

becomes  re-established.    In  the  tuber-  occasions,  where  Seltzer  water  has  been 

cular  kind,  it    resolves  obstructions,  administered  to  allay  vomiting,  we  have 

without  exciting  inflammatory  irrita-  seen  the  too  sudden  and  too  copious 

tion ;  and  where  inflammatory  compli-  separation  of  the  gas  in  the  artificial 

cation  exists,  it  regulates  the  anormal  water  increase  this  symptom ;  whereas 

secretion,  and  often  prevents  suppura-  the  natural  water  removed  it.    Lastly, 

tion.    I  say  all  this  from  great  experi-  it    is    generally   remarked    that    the 

ence,  and  could  adduce  many  cases  of  natural  Seltzer  water  is  infinitely  better 

snccesB.    Seltaer  water  seems  to  con-  adapted  to  pulmonary  cases  than  the 

tain  the  due  admixture  of  principles  artincial.  The  same  observation  applies 

required  in  this  disease ;  viz.  a  sligntly    to  chronic  hepatitis." 

stimulating  action,  and  the  faculty  of  •  prictiache  Ueb«raicbt  der  vonQgUchcten 

producing  an  increase  in  the  power  of  Heiiqaelien  Deutcchianda. 

the  InnffB  and  crlands  without  causing  ^  Memoire  rar  I'Eau  de  Selti  NatureU*^  ««• 

ine  lungs  ana  giaims  wunouc  causing  ^^^^^   curativM    et    hygieniquM.     BallUere, 

determination  of   blood  to   them,  or  Bi^tstnet. 


)08                     MR.  BELL'S  CASE  OF  DIABETES  MELLITUS. 

The  author  of  the  above  mentioned  To  htire  for  diet  itale  bread,  matton-chop, 
pamphlet  speaks  highly  of  SeltEer  roast  beef,  biiciiit,  &c. 
water  as  a  wash  for  the  mouth,  and  of  29th.— Since  he  commenced  taking 
Its  beneficial  effects  upon  the  teeth  and  jjis  medicine  urine  has  gradually  de- 
gums,  both  as  regards  their  appearance,  creased ;  during  the  last  twcnty-four 
and  also  m  arrestmg  the  progress  of  hours  he  haa  voided  56  fluid  oUnces. 
®*"®^  and  says  he  made  a  similar  quantity 

"'^'' ASriiTS  wS*  ^*^*'  yesterday.     Specific   ^vity   is  now 

^ ' 1*035,  and  less  sacchanne  matter  con- 
tained.    General   health   improving; 

CASE  OF  DIABETES  MELLITUS.  pulse  68 ;  no  pain  of  head;  palpitation 

less ;  thirst  less ;  tongue  cleaner. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gaiette.  Terget. 

Q  April  10th.---The  q^uantity  of  urine 

voided  daily  since  3d  mst.  amounts  to 

Ib  you  deem  the  following  case  worthy  42  fluid  ounces.    Specific  gravity  1  -026. 

of  beinff  placed  on  record,  Its  insertion  Saccharine  odour   and  matter  gone; 

m  the  Medical  Gazkttb  will  obhge,  sir,  tongue  clean ;  general  health  continues 

Your  obedient  servan^  to  improve;  pulse  66;  bowels  regular. 

«  _^   ^  A  _ii .  ,«.*     Joseph  Bell.  Remarks. — Having  frequently  wit- 

Bantead,  April  5, 1843.  ^^^^^  ^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^jf  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

March  24th,  1841.-John  H.,  let.  50  ?•  ferri  muriat.  in  cases  of  diabetes, 

years,  a  native  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  I  was  induced  in  the  foregoing  instance 

of  ordinary  stature,  by  trade  a  sawyer.  *?  prescribe  these  two  preparations, 

He  U  of  a  relaxed  leucophlegmatic  ^^ng  with  the  sulph.  quinin.  m  the 

appearance.     About  angles  of  lower  **™®  manner  (or  nearly  so)  as  recom- 


He  states  that  for  neariy  a  year  he  has  *^®  medicine  in  this  case  was  most  satis- 
been  passing  a  large  quantity  of  urine,  fectory,  and  has  been  as  yet  pmnanent ; 
and  that  it  has  greaUy  increased  within  ^^^  man  up  to  this  moment  havmg  no 
the  last  four  months.  During  the  last  '^^"rn  of  the  complMnt. 
twenty.four  hours  he  has  voided  108  The  following  I  think  is  the  formula 
fluid  ounces  of  a  light  straw-coloured  recommended  by  Mr.  Clay  :— 
urine  I  it  has  a  smell  like  honey,  and  J»  Tinct.  Opii,  yjM» ;  Tr.  Ferri  Mariat. 
of  sweet  taste.  He  feela  very  feeble,  5»i- ;  Sulph.  Qnin.  gr.  riij. ;  Aq.  Des- 
but  his  appetite  is  not  impaired :  thirst  till.  Jyj.  An  ounce  to  be  taken  three 
eonsiderable  j  tongue  covered  with  a  *""«•  •  ^T- 
dirty  white  or  buff-coloured  fur.  He  is  i  would  prefer  giving  the  sulph. 
occasionally  troubled  with  Mm  shoot-  quin.  separately,  in  form  of  pill,  as 
mg  through  hrad.  and  giddiness  is  being  more  elegant,  and  more  easily 
sometimes  troublesome.  taken  by  the  patient.  The  remedy  can 
He  has  had  Mlpitotion  of  heart  for  be  merely  recommended  on  empirical 
many  years;  pulse  78,  fuU;  the  palpi-  grounds,  however  unsatisfactory  this 
tation  of  radial  and  ulnar  arteries,  as  may  appear  to  those  who  woula  wish 
well  as  their  phalangeal  branches,  is  to  see  uie  disease  treated  on  philoso* 
distinctly  visible  through  integumente.  pbical    principles  —  a    circumstance 


_    .  being  elucidated  (despite  ^-  -..^ 

rine  matter.    No  traces  of  urea  could  biborious  investigations  of  many  emi- 

oe  detected.  n^Qt  physicians),  we  are  glad  to  avail 

Habt.  ft,  Tr.  Opii,  511} . ;  Tr.  Ferri  Mu-  ourselves  of  any  remedial  agent  which 

riat.  Jai. ;   Aq.  Pom,  Jzij.  M.  aamt.  has  been  found,  even  in  a  few  cases,  to 

Sj.  t.  d.  et  habt.    {k  Solph.    Qtiia.  procure  rdief. 

gr.  zzxri. ;   Cooser.  Ros«,  9iias.  M. 

ft.  masB.  et  dirid.  in  pU.  zziv.  Capt.  

unam  6tt.  q.q.h. 
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ANA  LYSES  AND  NOTICES  or  BOOKS,  incities;  nearly  fifteen  being  the  average 

age.    Very  few,  too,  of  these  women  of 

«  L'Aatear  se  tue  k  aHonger  ce  que  le  lecieur  m  ^^^  ^^**^^  classes  menstruated  before 

tu*  k  aiyi^ger.'*— d'albmbbrt.  eleven  yeara  of  age;  while,  among  the 

— , —  higher  classes,  a  certain  number  men- 

pe  la  Men^mation  considirSe  dam  ie»  ^^^^  as  early  as  seven,  eiyht,  nine, 

rapports  Phy»iologique$  el  Pathota^  or  ten  years.     In  towns  sufficiently  di^ 

m^s.     Par  A.  Brierhe  de  Bois-  *?"'  ^{;°"  ^^  metropolis  to  be  beyond 

MONT,  D.M,  &c.  &c.     Ouvrase  ecu-  *lf  "^^^^^^  ^'  attraction,  of  205  women 

ronn^  par   I'Acaddmie    Royale    de  'r  f^*^*?  number  began  to  men- 

M^decine.     BaiUiere,   Paris,   1842.  •*™*'^  .*^  fourteen  years  of  age.    In 

8vo.  pp.  560.  proportion,  m  fact,  as  an  approach  wai 

^-  mII *      *'         I     •  /    •    1/        J  made  to  the  capital,  the  age  at  which 

^T  •//"''*•  pV"''^^^*^«^^  «'i^  this  function  wis  aU  established  was 

j^thoiogieanyeonndered.       By  A.  found  to  decrease.   As  may  be  imagined, 

^lERRE  de  ^isHONT.  DM  &c  &c.  exceptions  to  this  general  rule3iS 

^IZl''^^^''^''^''^^''^^^'^^  uncommon.    In  tfie  metropolis  itoelf, 

of  Medicine.  ^f  359    f^„^j^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^ 

Although  we  cannot  venture  to  say  began  to  menstruate  at  fourteen  yean 

that  M.  de  Boismont  holds  out  the  of  age;  but  in  a  much  larger  proportioa 

attraction  which  all  so  eagerly  seek  for,  than  in   the  country  and  towns,  the 

namely,  noveltv  of  facts  or  opinions,  period  varied  from  nine   to  thirteoi 

vet  it  is  due  to  him,  and  proper  for  the  vears.    The  train  of  inquiry  pursued 

information  of  our  reaaers,  that   we  u»y  the  author  to  arrive  at  this  conclu* 

should  state  the  conviction  upon  our  sion  is  ingenious ;  and  it  shews  how 

minds  after  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  much  care  and  accuracy  are  require^ 

work.    In  the  first  pjart  of  the  work-*-  in  statistical  inveetie^ions :  for,  in  this 

devoted  to  the  physiology  of  the  sub-  instance,  without  these  important  re-f 

ject--he  gives  us  many  very  interesting  ciuisites,  an  exactly  opposite  result  to 

Statistical  tables,  which  establish,  in  a  fne  true  one  would  have  been  deduced, 

diuch  more  satisfactory  and  convincing  The  remarks  M.  de  Boismont  offers 

manner   than  has  been  done  by  any  npon  the  injurious  influence  of  modem 

preceding  writer,  various  facts  relating  habits  and  education,  in  forcing  pre« 

to  the  physiology  of  the  very  important  mature  menstruation  in  voung  females, 

ftmction  of  menstmation.     We  shall  especially  among  the  nigher  classes, 

reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  and  those  who  **  ape  their  habits,''  are 

passing  over  much  elementary  matter  well  and  forcibly  put,  and  cannot  be 

which  has  verjr  £urly  its  place  in  a  perused  without  interest  by  the  philan- 

professed  treatise  upon   the   8ul]ject,  thropist  as  well  as  the  medical  practi- 

imt  which  is  unsuited to  our  condensing  tioner.      We  have  not   the   smallest 

Mges  and  purpose.    As  a  proof  that  dcubt  of  the  fact,  which  M.  de  B.'s 

M.  de  Boismont  enters  at  once  "  in  olservation  has  verified,  that  a  strictly 

mediastes,**  we  quote  his  first  sentence,  moral  and  religious  education  would 

**  I/tooqae    de  la  puberty  est  enfin  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  first 

arrivee.*'     The    weil>known  chsmges  appearance  of  menstruation  in  youna 

that  occur  at  this  penod  are  briefly  females.     The   influence  of  climaA 

described,  and  an  interesting  statistical  upon  the  function  of  menstruation  aS 

aieeoant  is  given  of  the  age  at  which  rarely  been  contested.    A  few  remarks 

menstruation  first  occurs  in  the  country,  npon  this  part  of  the  subject  are  made 

towns,  and  the  metropolis,  in  females  b^  onr  author.    It  is  well  known  that 

of  the  lowest,  the  middling,  and  the  giris  of  nine  or  ten  vears  *of  age  who 

highest  classes  of  society.      Twelve  menstruated   regularly   in   the    East 

hundred  females,  selected  from  these  Indies,  have  ceased  to  do  so,  upon  their 

dTfierent  grades,  form  the  basis  of  his  arrival  in  this  country,  for  four  or  five 

inquiries,  which  were  commenced  ten  years*.     Various  cases  are  scattered 

vears  ago.      The  conclusions  are  in  through  medical  writings  of  children 

keeping  with  the   generally  reeeiv^  of  two  or  three  years  of  age  who  men* 

opinions  upon  the  sul^ect.     In  the  struated  regularly.    In  most  of  these 

country  the  menstrual  Itmction  was,  instences  tne   sanguineous   discharge 

^f^^.^^f^S^'^^\^^^<'^jJ^^  «  Cyc1op«iia  of  PrictieiU  Medidue,  vol.  US. 

the  first  time  several  months  later  than  p.  hol 

753.— XXX.  ^ 
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was,  no  doubt,  accidental  hcemorrhagc  is  more  or  less  infiaenced  by  the  first 
rather  (han  true  menstruation.      In  a  approach  of  menstruation,  tne  genital 
few  cases,  however,  menstruation  has  organs  and  the  nervous    system    are 
been  quile  normally  estabhshed  at  an  more  decidedly  so.     Without  precisely 
unusually  tender  age,  and  was  accom-  admitting  the  utility  of  the  mathematic 
panied  by  all  the  other  signs  of  puberty,  precision  with  which  M.  de  B.  has  at- 
M.  de  Boismont   adds  three   striking  tempted  to  trace  the  progressive  changes 
examples   to  the  number.      We,   too,  that  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  uterus 
liave  Known  such  cases ;  but  still,  with  and  vagina  from  early  infancy  to  the 
Moreau  and  others,  we  are  quite  con-  age  of  puberty,  which,  of  course,  vary 
vinced  that  such  precocious  discharges  greatly   in   different    individuals,    the 
usually  constitute  a  state  of  disease  pages  devoted  to  this  inquiry  contain 
which  requires  relief.    Experience,  too,  many  observations  that  are  worthy  at- 
haa  estabhshed  the  fact,  which  might  tention,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the 
have  been  anticipated,  that,  when  the  exquisite  skill  with  which  nature  gradu- 
menstrual  function  is  so  very  early  in  ally  prepares  important  organs  for  very 
its  appearance,  weakness  and  premature  important  duties.    M,  de  B.  thinks  it 
old  age  are  the  ordinary  results.  Among  probable — we  confess  we  do  not — that 
other  influences  which  act  upon  the  the  changes  in  the  diameters  of  the 
establishment  of  puberty  in  females,  uterus,  which  occur  previous  to  puberty, 
and  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  appre-  explain  those  pains  of  which  the  uterus 
ciate  correctly,  is  that  of  peculiarity  of  is  so  frequently  the  seat  at  the  approach 
temperament.    M.  de  B.  touches  upon  of  menstruation,  and  which   vary  in 
this  subject  but  briefly.     His  statistical  severity  from  a  slight  and  transient 
records,  however,  prove  that  females  of  inconvenience,  to  great  and  long-con- 
a  sanguine    temperament    menstruate  tinned  suffering.    The  constantly  vary- 
earlier  than  those  of  a  "lymphatic"  ing  and  almost  as  constantly  perplexing 
temperament.  "  nervous  symptoms"  which  occur  so 
Appearance  of  the  Menses  with  or  frequently  at  the  approach  of  puberty 
without  symptoms, — The  author  comes  in   young  females,  especially  among 
to  the,  no  doubt   correct,  conclusion  those  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
that  menstruation  is    established,    in  are  too  well  known   to    be  formally 
most  women,  without  the  agency  of  dwelt  upon.     Many  of   the  author's 
medical  means,  and  by  the  unassisted  remarks,  however,  upon  this  part  of  the 
efforts  of  nature ;  and  that  not  unfre-  subject,  are  practically  of  much  im- 
quently  the  health  has  been  injured,  portance.    Among  other  organs  that 
and  the  menstrual  functions  retarded,  commonly  suffer   amidst  the  general 
by  attempts  to  establish  it  by  medical  disturbance  of  the  period  referred  to, 
means,  which  were  apparently  judi-  the  head  is  often  the  first  affected.    In 
cious.    The  knowledge  of  these  facts,  many  cases,  the  headache  that  is  com- 
and  important  ones  tney  are  although  plained  of  depends  upon  plethora,  but 
they  are  too  frequently  lost  sight  of,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the 
ou^ht  to  ^uide  the  conduct  of  the  phy-  practitioner  that  this  symptom  more 
sician.      When  there  is  no  trace  of  commonly  depends  upon  derangement 
organic  mischief,  and  the  other  func-  of  the  nervous  system.    We  frequently 
^ns  are  regularly  performed,  he  should  have  to  contend  with  headache  of  the 
restrict  himself  to  the  general  means  of  severest  kind  in  young  females  in  whom 
preserving  health.     The  period  that  there  are  none  of  the  signs  of  plethora, 
elapses  between  the  first  symptoms  that  *'  It  would  be  in  vain  that  we  persisted  in 
are  premonitory,  and  the  actual  an-  combating  this  symptom,  in  a  crowd  of 
pearance,  of  the  menstrual  flux,  is  liable  cases,  by  antiphlogistic  means :  it  would 
to  great  variations.     In  some  females  resist  repeated  bleedings."     It  would 
the  premonitory  symptoms  lasted  but  be  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate  the 
a  day ;  in  others  as  long  as  four  years,  different  forms  and  types  of  these  head- 
er more.    But,  however  long  may  be  aches.    Sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
this  period,  some  other  necessity  than  head  is  affected ;  sometimes  only  one 
the  assumed  one  of  the  non-appearance  side,  constituting  the  "migraine,"  or 
fo  the  menses  must  exist  to  justify  the  hemicrania  :   the  back,  the  forehead, 
practitioner  in  attempts  to  hasten  the  or  the  sides  of  the  head,  may  suffer, 
just  appearance  of  the  discharge.     Al-  The  pain  may   be    intense,  or    dull, 
thougnthewhole  of  the  female  economy  Sometimes  it  is  continued,  more  frc- 
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quently  it  has  remissions.  "In  one  short  and  difficult ;  the  chest  ap- 
case  it  presented  the  form  of  a  tertian  pears  to  be  expanded  with  difficulty ; 
intermittent."  Like  the  pains  in  the  the  patient  is  breathless  upon  the 
loins,  the  headache  ceases  on  the  ap-  slightest  exertion.  She  frequently 
pearance  of  the  menses,  but  it  fre-  suners  from  a  nervous  and  spasmodic 
quently  returns,  like  the  former,  \vith  cough.  We  are  frequently  consulted 
each  menstrual  period.  for  young  females  with  a  little  drv, 

To  many  of  our  readers  it  may  seem  teasing,  and  almost  constant  cough, 
an  unnecessary  waste  of  words  to  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  oy 
insist  upon  the  folly  and  mischief  spitting  of  blood ;  and  the  greatest 
of  atteniptine^  to  cure  these  headaches  anxiety  is  felt  by  the  parents.  An 
by  repeated  abstractions  of  blood.  Yet  attentive  exploration  of  trie  chest  by  a 
in  ordinary  practice,  how  commonly  is  skilful  stethoscopist  will  usually  dissi- 
this  error  committed,  in  spite  of  the  pate  alarm.  If  tne  respiration  is  heard 
doctrines  of  teachers  and  numerous  clearly  during  inspiration  and  expira- 
writers.  And  we  would  observe,  that  tion;  if  it  be  vesicular ;  if  there  are  no 
even  when  the  natiu*e  of  the  case  **  rales,"  and  no  abnormal  sounds  5 
clearly  contra-indicates  the  use  of  the  and  if,  upon  percussion,  perfect  reson- 
lancet  at  all,  and  points  to  a  very  oppo-  ance  is  heard,  we  may  be  satisfied  the 
site  mode  of  treatment,  that  a  moderate  lungs  are  safe."  (p.  62.)  These,  we  would 
bleeding  very  often  produces  a  tern-  add,  are  the  very  cases  in  which  the 
porary  relief,  and  that  hence  the  in-  public  are  so  constantly  imposed  upon 
ibrenee  is  most  erroneously  drawn  by  by  dishonourable  and  cruel  Knaves,  by 
the  young  and  inexperienced  prac-  quacks,  who  care  not  what  domestic 
titioner,  that  if  one  small  bleeding  has  misery  they  cause,  if  they  can  put 
done  a  little  good,  complete  relief  will  money  in  their  purse.  True,  they 
follow  a  more  determined  employment  promise  a  cure,  out  ''consumption'' 
of  the  same  means.  We,  who  have  cannot  be  even  mentioned  without 
spent  many  years  in  trying  to  correct  angtiish  to  a  mother, 
our  own  blunders,  and  in  observing  the  Quantity  of  the  menttitial  discharae* 
blunders  of  others,  have  too  often  seen,  — No  wonder,  considering  the  difficulty 
as  others  must  have  also,  the  melan-  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  upon  this 
cboly  effect  of  bleeding  for  almost  every  point,  that  different  conclusions  have 
pain,  in  almost  every  constitution  and  been  arrived  at.  Different  observers 
condition.  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 

Various  other  symptoms  indicative  this  part  of  the  subject  are  greatly  at 
of  the  first  approach  of  menstru-  variance.  Some  fix  three  ounces  (£ng- 
ation  are  mentioned  by  the  author,  lish)  as  the  average  quantity :  some, 
We  strongly  suspect,  although  he  Sauvages  and  Freind,  for  example,  six- 
does  not  mention  the  fact,  that  in-  teen  or  twenty  ounces.  For  our  own 
sanity,  which  he  considers  as  a  not  part  we  are  quite  satisfied  that,  even  in 
unfrequent  occurrence  at  tills  period,  the  same  woman,  the  quantity  of  the 
must  nave  been  dependent  upon  some  discharc^e  varies  on  different  days  of  its 
hereditary  jHredisposition,  or  upon  some  flow ;  that  it  varies  greatly  at  different 
accidental  cause,  and  that  it  neither  monthly  periods,  and  that  it  is  liable  to 
can,  nor  ought  to  be,  admitted  into  the  be  either  diminished  or  increased  by  sf^ 
catalogue  of  evils  which  sometimes  manyaccidental  circumstances,  without 
appear  owing  to  the  effort  of  nature  in  any  derangement  of  health,  that  the 
establishing  the  menstrual  flux.  Among  attempt  is  vain  to  fix  a  correct  and 
other  symptoms  which  are  referrible  to  average  estimate  of  the  (juantity. 
derangement  of  the  vascular  system  at  The  next  point  considered  by  the 
the  approach  of  puberty,  M.  de  B.  author  claims  the  attention  of  the  prac- 
mentions  a  very  unmanageable  form  of  titioner,  in  order  that  he  may  secure 
ophthalmia,  which  resisted  every  treat-  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  giving 
ment,  and  which  disappeared  "  as  if  by  correct  opinions  in  reierence  to  it.  Of 
enchantment,"  when  the  catamenia  654  women,  412  menstruated  reeularly 
appeared.  At  about  the  age  of  puberty  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
it  18  not  uncommon  for  a  train  of  symp-  charge ;  242  were  ''  irregular"  from  the 
toms  to  occur  which  may  easily  be  commencement  In  13^  of  these  men- 
mistaken  for  formidable  pulmonary  sfruation  became  re^lar  after  some 
disease."      The    breathing    is    often    time:  in  65  it  remained  permanently 
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irregular.     Two  cases  are  related  in  very  advanced  a^e;  and  at  seventy  years 

which  eleven  and  ten  years  elapsed  ofage  she  was  admittedinto  the  hospital 

hefore  menstruation  was  regularly  es-  of  Rochefoucauld ;  and  during  the  two 

tablished ;  but  with  these  exceptions  years  that  she  remained  in  it,  she  men- 

the  longest  period  before  the  function  struated  regularly.     She  died  at  the 

was  regularly  performed  did  not  exceed  age  of  seventy-two,  and  upon  dissec- 

six  years  from  its  commencement.  The  tion  the  or^ns  of  generation   were 

most  frequent  periods  appear  from  ta-  found  to  be  m  a  healthy  state, 
bles  given  to  be  six  months,  and  one       In  the  fifth  chapter  we  have  a  detailed 

and  two  years.    The  following  are  in-  account  of  the  local  and  general  symp- 

teresting  results  from  the  observation  toms  which  generally  accompany  men- 

of  67  females.    In  three,  **  Ics  regies"  atruation,  and  of  which  the  author 

occurred  every  day  for  a  year,   and  thinks  we  ought  to  admit  two  distinct 

sometimes  amounted  to  true  hiemor-  classes ;  in  one  of  which  the  uterus  is 

rhage  ;  and  still  these  women  remained  affected ;   in  the  other,  the  numerous 

healthy,  and  never  felt  weak.     In  11,  oreans  that  sympathise  with  the  uterus, 

every  eight  and  fifteen  days.    In  one  Of  360  women,  278  suffered  from  pain, 

instance  this  irregularity  persisted  for  generalljr  of  the  uterus,  but  frequently 

several  years   every  eight  days ;   the  of  the  intestines ;    these   pains  were 

health  of  the  crirl  still  remaining  good,  sometimes  slight  and  intermittent ;  at 

In  17  cases  tne   discharge    appeared  others  intense  and  continued.    Some 

every  ten,  fifteen,  or  tw^enty-one  days,  of  diese  women  suffered  only  during 

with  occasional  intervals  of  two,  three,  their  virgin  state ;  in  others  ue  pains 

and  four  months.  began  after  marriage.     In  many  each 

In  one  instance  the  Hux  was  very  co-  attack  of  pain  was  diminished  upon  the 

pious  one  month,  less  the  next,  and  expulsion  of  coagula.      In  40  of  the 

absent   the  third.     This  irregularity  cases  referred  to,  weight  in  the  region 

continued  for  a  year.      In  nmc  the  of  the  uterus  was  complained  of  at  the 

menses  appeared  every  two  or  three  period  of  the  menses,  which  was  no 

months,    in  three  of  these  at  these  doubt  correctlyattributed  to  a  congested 

periods  for  two  years.    In  two  for  four  state  of  the  womb  and  its  appendages, 

years.    In  seven  the  periods  were  live,  This  local  congestion  ceases  with  the 

six,  or  seven  weeks.    Other  variations  cause  that  produces  it,  and  thus  we  can 

are  mentioned,  which,  after  these  ex-  distinguish  itfrom  disease  of  the  uterus, 

amples,  need  not  be  detailed.    There  Its  frequent  repetition  mav  become  the 

are  many,  and  by  no  means  unimpor-  '*  point  de  depart"   of  those  or^nic 

tant  practical  hints  to  be  drawn  from  lesions  to  whicti  the  uterus  is  so  liable, 

these  facts ;   one  of  which  is  the  ne-  M.  de  Boismont  '*  has  frequently  met 

cessity  of  speaking  doubtfully  as  to  the  with  cases  of  uterine  hcemorrhage  in 

regular  establishment  of  menstruation,  women  who  were  otherwise  heathy, 

even  when  it  has  once  appeared ;  an-  In  some  it  was  considerable,  and  lasted 

other,  thai  we  are  not  confidently  to  several  days,without  any  diminution  of 

predict  mischief  because  menstruation  the  general  strength,  or  any  marked 

IB  very  irregular ;  a  third,  that  nature  expression  of  suffering  in  the  general 

alone  not  unfrcquentlv  establishes  the  appearance.    This  intermitting  hiemor- 

Bormal  discharge  of  tne  menses  after  it  rhage  may  last  much  longer  in  women 

has  been  long  irregular.     Forty-two  who  menstruate  irregularly,  even  for 

examples  are  c^ven,  showing  that  the  years,  and  yet  not  compromise  health." 

perioa  during  which  menstruation  ceases  It  is  well  we  should  know  the  little 

altogether,  after  having  once  occurred,  hazard  that  may  attend  such  cases,  but 

varies  from  a  month  to  five 'years.    In  a  prudent  practitioner  would  be  upon 

ten  instances    the  function  was  not  the  alert  auring  the  continuance  of 

regularly  established  until  pregnancy  such  a  state. 

and  laliour  had  been  gone  tm-ough.  In  76  cases  M.  de  Boismont  observed 
The  case  related  by  Bouvier  is  a  rare  tumefaction  of  the  belly  at  the  men- 
one.  The  patient,  of  a  delicate  consti-  strual  period :  it  existed  generally  at 
tution,  began-  to  menstruate  at  the  age  each  period :  sometimes  only  occa- 
of  twenty-four.  At  this  time  she  be-  sionally;  sometimes  the  belly  was  hard 
came  deformed,  and  her  health  suffered,  and  extremely  tense.  This  abdominal 
She  continued  canable,  however,  of  swelling,  depending  no  doubt  upon 
performing  her  habituul  duties  until  a  flatus  in  the  intestines,  was  sometimes 
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unaccompanied  by  pain;   but  it  was  sua^e  of  Gooch/Hhat  such  a  periodical 

frequently    associated   with  such    in-  aiscnarge  may  occur  that  neither  the 

creased  sensibility  of  the  abdomen  that  patient  nor  toe  practitioner  can  distin- 

the  slightest  pressure  couldnotbe  borne,  guish  from  menstruation."    The  source 

We   find  nothing   in   the   general  of  the  menstrual  discharge  has  also 

sketch  that  is  given  of  the  various  ner-  been  much  discussed.    At  present,  all 

▼ous  and  hysterical  symptoms  that  are  physiologists  agree  that  the  uterus  pro- 

so  often  associated  with  the  menstrual  duces  it  when  the  function  is  regularly 

function,to  arrest  our  attention.     "  In  performed;  but  it  may,  under  extraor- 

three  cases  the  sense  of  vision  was  lost  dinary  circumstances,  be  furnished  vi- 

or  ffreatly  weakened  during  several  pe-  carious) y  by  other  parts.  In  the  absence, 

hoos/'  each  return   of   menstruation  too,  of  demonstrative  evidence,  it  may 

being  indicated  by  complete  blindness,  be  assumed  that  the  menstrual  flux 

or  by  great  weakness  of  sight.    Some-  exhales  from  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 

times,  too,  there  was  a  perversion  of  uterus,  the  vessels  nom  which  it  flows 

taste  and  smell.    As  our  readers  are  belonging   especially   to    neither   the 

doubtless  aware,  much  ingenuity  has  arteries  nor  veins.* 

been    excited,    and    numerous    areu-  Upon  the  subject  of  the  final  cessa- 

ments  indulged  in,  to  account  for  the  tion  of  menstruation  M.  de  Boismont 

periodical  flow  of  the  menses.     We  adds    notliing   to   what    is   generally 

are  of  opinion  that  this  part  of  the  known.    His  observations  lead  him  to 

subject  mi^ht  be  fairly  dismissed  by  the  conclusion,  which  we  have  no  doubt 

the  confession,  that  the  cause  of  the  is  perfectly  correct,  directly  as  it  is 

periodical  phenomena  of  either  health  opposed  to  the  popular  belief,  "  that  the 

or  disease  is  beyond  our  reach.    M.  de  critical  age  does  not  increase  the  mor- 

Boismont  has  rather  unnecessarily,  we  talitv  of  women"  (p.  245.) 

think,  given  some  formal  tables  for  the  The  second  part  of  the  work  on  the 

purpose  of  establishing  the  conclusion  Pathology  of  Menstruation  contains  a 

that  the  moon  has  no  influence  upon  brief  sketch   of   the  various  diseases 

the  menstrual  function.  which  arc,  more  or  less,  connected  with 

The  chapter  upon  the  duration  of  derangement  of  the  function, 

each  menstrual  period  is  interesting.  . 
Of  562  women^  the  discharge  continued 

for  eight  days  in  the  largest  number:  ii/iimiri  A  T     n  A  '71"/TTT 

in  onfy  a  rather  smaller  proportion  for  MiliUlCAli   UAZiili  1  1  JJi. 

three  days.    Particular  localities,  tem-  p,.ij      ^    ^  29,  1842. 

persments,  and  modes  of  living,  have  /[ 

much  influence  in  causing  tliese  varia* 

tions.  Some  women  are  "  unwell"  only  "Wcet  omnibus,  licet  eiiam  mihi,  di^tDiMtiiiti 

for  a  few  hours,    others    for  a  much  pubiicam  dt,  dicendi  periculuni  non  recimo." 

snorter  period,  and  still  without  any  Cicbho. 

disturbance  of  health.    Equal  varia-  , 
tions,  too,  as  to  duration,  occur  in  the 

same  women  at  diflerent  periods,  and  THE  COLD  WATER  SYSTEM, 

without  any  appreciable  cause.    Mar-  ,,         ^u       .                   t         ^\     ^  a 

riage  very  frequently  renders  women  ^oee  than  two  years  have  elapied 

regular  who  before  were  not  so.    Upon  ^^^  we  gave  an  account  of  the  new 

the  warmly  disputed  point  of  menstrua-  method  of  treating  diseases  in  Germany 

tion  during  pregnancy,  the  author  says,  i,y  the  external  and  internal  use  of  eold 

four  months  after  conception;  in  three,  **een  wntten  on  the  subject m  Germany 

menstruation  continued  throughout  the  and  France,  and  two  English  acc6unts 

whole  period  of  pregnancy."    We  have  of  the  plan  are  now  lying  before  os. 

before  upon diffi;rentoccasions,touched  ^j^^  g^^  ^  ^^tten  by  our  correspon- 

upon  this  question,  and  we  now  bnefly  >#     -ru    •     t        •      u    r    ^^g 

state  that  our  personal  experience  con-  «ent  Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  in  the  fortii  of 

vinces  us  of  the  fact,  that  menstrua-  an  appendix  to  the  second  part  of  his 

lion  may  occur  during  several  months     - ^— 

or   even  during  the  whole  of  preg-  •  Burdwh,  PhyHoiw.  by  Jourd.ii,  i.  »e. 

nancy;   or,  at  least,  to  use  the  Ian-  t  Medical  Gazrttk,  Oct.  iath,ite9. 
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treatise  on  the  German  Baths.  The  when  the  patients  amounted  to  forty- 
other  is  a  substantive  work  by  Mr.  live  only.  Mr.  Lee  informs  us  that  in 
Claridge*,  the  author  of  a  Guide  along  1830,  the  patients  were  five  hundred 
the  Danube.  and  fifty-five  in  number ;  while  Mr. 
The  establishment  visited  by  Mr.  Claridge's  reckoning  for  the  same  year 
Lee  is  situated  at  Marienberg,  on  an  is  only  fifty-four.  This  discrepancy, 
eminence  overlooking  the  town  of  however,  is  of  small  importance,  as  they 
Boppart,  on  the  Rhine ;  Mr.  Claridge  both  agree  that  the  system  has  spread 
resided  at  the  original  establishment  at  of  late  years.  Mr.  Lee  says  that  "  this 
Grafenberg,  in  Austrian  Silesia.  method  of  treating  diseases  has  been  of 
Mr.  Lee's  account,  though  highly  late  years  very  much  in  vogue  in  several 
favourable,  is  tempered  by  sound  pro-  parts  of  Germany ;"  and  the  lay  advo- 
fessional  criticism ;  while  the  unthink-  cate  gives  a  list  of  forty-six  establish- 
ing enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Claridge,  a  mere  ments  where  it  is  carried  into  effect, 
layman,  makes  one  shrink  firom  his  They  are  chiefly  in  Germany,  but  a  few 
statements ;  and  as  they  are  exaggerated  are  in, France, Belgium,  Poland,  Russia, 
on  their  very  face,  one  hardly  knows  and  Hungary. 

how  much  ought  to  be  struck  off  to  Grafenbergisan  appendage  of  the  small 
reduce  them  to  plain  truth.  One's  town  of  Freywalden  (according  to  Mr. 
natural  tendency  in  such  a  case  is  to  Claridge,  Freiwaldau  or  Fr^iwaldau). 
disbelieve  even  fiicts  which  have  got  It  is  70  English  miles  from  Breslan, 
into  bad  company ;  and  when  we  are  200  from  Dresden,  and  260  from  Berlin, 
told  that  the  cure  of  acute  disease  in  What  is  done  at  Grafenberg  ?  As  it 
the  hands  of  Vincent  Priessnitz  is  mere  is  easiest  to  ascend  from  particulars  to 
child's  play,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  generals,  perhaps  the  most  ready  answer 
whether  the  plan  is  not  child's  play  to  this  question  will  be  to  tell  what  was 
altogether.  When  a  tradesman  asks  done  with  Mr.  Claridge,  who  was  suf- 
us  ridiculously  much,  says  Lord  Ches-  fering  from  rheumatism, 
terfield,  we  offer  him  ridiculously  little.  ««  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  re- 
Yet,  as  the  faithful  chroniclers  of  quest  me  to  strip,  and  go  into  the  large 
every  thing  conspicuous  which  appears  fold-bath,  where  I  remained  two  or 
,.v  j'li.  .  1.^1.  three  minutes.  On  coming  out  he  (rave 
above  the  medical  honwn,  whether  a  ^^  instructions,  which  I   pursueS  as 

steady  light,  or  an  ipnis  faiutis,  we  follows  :— At  four  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
think  it  right  to  place  our  readers  on  a  ing  my  servant  folded  me  in  a  large 
level  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age  banket,  over  which  he  placedas  many 

«y«»..ik,^,*„.*  ♦!,«  ««M  ».«<>*  *„•«   <.•   •-  things  as  I  could  conveniently  bear,  so 

concerning  the  cold  water  cure,  or,  as  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^netiite. 

it  IS  often  caUed,  hydropathy.  ^fter  Derspiradon  commenced,  it  was 

How  long  has  this  system  been  at  allowea  to  continue  for  an  hour;  he 

work  under  the  guidance  of  Vincent  ^^^^  brought  a  pair  of  straw  shoesp 

Pri«.„iUP    Neither  Mr.  Lee  nor  Mr.  ^^l^n^JlnS^/eluoTpe^i;^^^^ 

Clandgc  enables  us  to   answer   this  i  descended  into  a  large  cold-bath,  in 

question.      According  to  the  former,  which  I  remained  three  minutes ;  then 

the  house  at  Gr&fenberg  was  built  in  dressed  and  walked    until    breakfast, 

1824,  and  was  soon  insufficient  tore-  ^H^}^^  wm  composed  of  milk,  bread, 

.    \,                     ,       ,.-       ,    ,  butter,  and  strawberries  (the  wild  straw- 

ceive  the  numerous  invalids ;  the  latter  ^erry  in  this  country  grows  in  abun- 

begins  his  account  with  the  year  1829,  dance  from  the  latter  end  of  May  until 

late  in  October) ;   at  ten  o'clock  I  pro- 

«Hvdropftthy;ortheCoidWaterCixre.Mpnu:.  ceeded  to  the  douche,  under  which  I 

Londoii.   ma.  and  took  a  sitz  and  footrbath,  each  for 
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fifteen  minutes ;  dined  at  one  o* clock 
at  four  proceeded  again  to  the  douche 
at  seven  repeated  the  sitzand  foot-baths 
retired  to  bed  at  half-past  nine,  pre- 
viously having  my  feet  and  legs  bound 
up  in  cold  wet  bandages.  I  continued 
this  treatment  for  three  months,  and 
during  that  time  walked  about  1000 
miles.  Whilst  thus  subjected  to  the 
treatment,  I  enjoyed  more  robust  health 
than  I  had  ever  done  before ;  the  only 
visible  effect  that  I  experienced  was  an 
eruption  on  both  mv  legs,  but  which, 
on  account  of  the  bandages,  produced 
no  pain.  It  is  to  these  bandages,  the 
perspirations,  and  the  baths,  tlmt  I  am 
indebted  for  the  total  departure  of  my 
rheumatism." 


after  breakfast,  this  must  not  be  done 
so  as  to  overcharge  the  stomach.  The 
usual  quantity  drunk  daily  is  from 
twelve  to  twenty  glasses  of  water. 

The  baths  themselves  are  of  various 
sizes,  such  as  whole  baths,  half  baths, 
leg  baths,  finger  baths,  and  what  Mr. 
Claridge  calls  sitz  baths,  t.  e.  sitting 
baths,  or  bidets. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  methods  by 
which  impurities  are  eliminated  from 
the  blood : 

"  Aliis  sub  ffttrgite  vasto 
Infectam  eluitur  icelus." 


This  sweating  plan  has  a  chapter  Some  are  taken  into  the  forest,  where 
dedicated  to  it  with  the  exquisite  title  of  the  mountain  streams  are  conveyed 
"  Hydrosudotherapia,  or  Sweating  and    into  pipes,  and  dashed  upon  their  dis- 


thc  Bath."  The  patient  is  wrapped  up 
in  a  blanket,  feather-bed,  counterpane, 
and  sheet,  till  he  resembles  a  mummy ; 
perspiration  comes  on  after  a  period 
varying  from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours, 
and  is  then  allowed  to  continue  for  a 


eased  limbs  in  the  form  of  a  douche, 
with  a  fall  of  ten,  fifteen,  or .  even 
twenty  feet. 

When  Anacharsis  was  asked  how  the 
Scythians  were  able  to  go  naked  in 
winter,  he  inquired  in  reply, "  How  can 


time  also  varying,  according  to  the  pre-  you  Greeks  bear  to  leave  your  fiaces 
ficription  of  Priessnitz,  from  half  an  exposed  P"  **  Because  our  faces  are 
hour  to  two  hours.  Some  patients  are  used  to  it."  **  And  we  Scythians  are 
made  to  perspire  daily,  others  every  all  face. "  Mr.  Claridge,  without 
second  or  third  day.  The  patient  then  quoting  Anacharsis,  adopts  the  same 
proceeds  to  the  cold-bath,  in  which  he  theory,  and  imagines  that  use  might 
remains  from  two  to  eight  minutes.  entirely  supply  the  place  of  wool.  For 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  our  own  parts,  we  verily  believe 
universal  treatment : — ''  Sweating  isnot  this  to  be  mere  moonshine,  and  that  in 
administered  to  one-half  of  the  patients  dpite  of  the  joli  mot  of  Anacharsis, 
who  resort  to  Grafenberg,"  says  Mr.  both  theory  and  practice  are  on  the 
Claridge.  Several  other  methods  are  side  of  furs  and  flannel.  The  heat 
used.  Many  patients  are  treated  by  generated  by  a  well-clothed  body  may 
the  application  of  cold  wet  bandages ;  easily  supply  the  expenditure  of  a  bare 
clysters  of  cold  water  are  used  for  the  face  ;  but  if  the  thermometer  is  stand- 
cure  of  constipation  as  well  as  diar-  ing  at  20"  Fahrenheit,  hoi^  is  a  simple 
rhcea ;  not  to  mention  injections  into  body,  without  wool  or  sables,  to  supply 
the  ears,  nostrils,  and  genitals.  As  for  the  heat  continually  abstracted  by  the 
drinking  cold  water,  this  is  the  pa-  frozen  atmosphere  around  P  The  In- 
nacea  for  all  human  infirmities.  It  dians  of  North  America,  whom  some 
is  right  to  drink  it  at  all  times  of  the  regard  as  a  race  of  Gymnosophists, 
c^y ;  yet}  ^  Bacon  says  of  goodness,  dress  most  comfortably  in  winter,  as 
that  it  admits  no  excess,  but  error ;  so  any  one  may  learn  from  Mr.  Catlin ; 
water-drinking  admits  no  error,  but  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 
excess;  for  although  it  may  be  pursued  Scythians  wore  warm  cloaks  in  cold 
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weather,  in  spite  of  Anacharsis  and    ag   pepper   and   cinnamon,   are   pro* 
the  anecdote-books.  hibited :  "  Let  us  use/*  says  Priessnits, 

How,  too,  can  Mr.  ClaridgCy  who  <*  seasonings  which  nature  has  given 
appeals  to  experience  so  stoutly  in  us,  and  leave  to  foreigBen  theirs  I'* 
&vour  of  Priessnita  and  cold  water,  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  practical 
deny  its  evidence  in  favour  of  hot  P  question,  what  diseases  are  benefited 
Suiely,  if  one  single  point  is  proved  in  by  profuse  perspiration,  aided  by  pure 
the  practice  of  physic,  it  is  the  benefit  air,  early  hours,  and  abstinence  from 
derived  from  the  judicious  use  of  hot  stimulants?  If  we  turn  to  Mr.  Claridgc, 
springs.  If  some  foolish  people  like  to  the  list  of  water-cured  diseases  is  so 
scald  their  mouths  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  long,  that  it  is  like  scanning  the  pages 
or  elsewhere,  this  does  not  prevent  of  Collen's  Nosology.  One  is  inclined, 
thousands  from  regaining  their  health  like  Groldsmith,  to  wonder  at  the  obsti- 
at  the  same  places;  and,  in  truth,  nacy  of  people  in  dying,  when  a  certain 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Gra-  cure  is  so  readily  obtained  |  and  in 
fenberg,  namely,  by  restoring  the  fiinc-  imitation  of  the  old  verse, 
tions  of  the  skin.  Cor  moristnr  homo,  ctd  MdrU  creielt  in  horto  t 

Mineral  waters  are  avoided  by  all    Q^e  inquires, 
animals,  says  the  lay  witness.    By  no    ^^y  moriatur  homo,  cui  Fricwnite  wppetit 
means,  if  we  believe  the  stories  of  the      undim? 

manner  in  which  the  virtues  of  several       Mr.  Lee  supplies  us  with  a  better 
springs   have  been  discovered.     But    answer.      Gouty    and   calculous   dis- 
even  if  this  were  the  case,  and  neither    orders,  some  forms  of  chronic  dyspepsia, 
horse  nor  cow  could  be  persuaded  to    g^ed   and   shifting   rheumatic    pains 
drink  of  Harrowgate,  or  Wiesbaden    arising  from  suppressed   perspiration 
water,  are  men,  therefore,  to  be  de-    and  exposure  to  cold,  hysterical  and 
barred  from  fountains  of  tried  efficacy  P    spasmodic    attacks,    hypochondriasis, 
Does  any  quadruped  ever  lie  with  its    and  long-standing   intermittent  com- 
occiput  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  as  a    plaints,  whether  in  the  form  of  agne^ 
man  does  in  Mr.  Glaridge's  lithograph  ?    neuralgia,  or  irregular  muscular  move- 
The  diet  at  these  cold  water  establish-    ments,  are  benefited  by  this  regimen. 
menta  is  simple  and  salutary.     The    'po  these  may  be  added  leucorrhcea, 
teatotaller  here  finds  that  he  has  by  no    disordered    menstruation,   piles,    and 
means  reached  the  simplicity  of  nature    syphilis,  particularly  when  it  has  been 
and  Grafenberg.    Not  only  wine  and    of  long  duration,  and  much  mercury 
other  alcoholic  liquors,  but  tea,  coffee,    has  been  taken, 
and  similar  stimulants^  are  utterly  un-       We  can  easily  suppose  that  in  many 
known  in  these  retreats.    When  Mr.    or  most  of  these  cBseases,  a  sudorific 
Lee  visited  Marienberg  the  dinner  con-    treatment  may  be  of  advantage ;  and 
sisted  of  soup,  roast  meat,  potatoes  and    especially  when  the  syphilitic  or  mer- 
other  vegetables,  cutlets,  and  a  plain    curial  poisons  are  circulating  in  the 
podding.  Water  was  the  only  beverage,    blood.    There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
Break&st  consisted  ofbread  and  batter,    salivation  has  recurred  long  after  the 
with  cold  milk  and  water ;  and  supper   terminattan  of  a  mercurial  course* ;  so 
of  the  same  articles,  with  the  addition    that  it  seems  possible  that  mercury 
of  stewed  fruit.  may  circulate  for  some  time,  and  then, 

The  diet  at  Priessnits's  table   ap-    by  an  effort  of  nature,  be  thrown  out  of 

spears,  by  Mr.  Claridge^s  account,  to  be : 

nearly  the  saaie.    Even  spices,  such  •  Chriitison  on  BoIiom,  p.  so-n. 
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the  blood-vessels,  and  again  produce  themielves  totheinvntigationof  thenalady 

its  specific  effect  on  the  glands.    Per-  ^^"^  «>«  V^^^K  ^^^"^  ^^^^x    Sll 

■^  ,  ,    *  ,   .  DiTV  remarks,  that  it  u  very  desirable  this 

haps  other  poisons  of  a  more  subUe  question  should  be  brought  to  an  end ;  for, 

kind  may,  in  a  similar   manner,  be  whilst  it  is  undecided,  there  is  little  proba- 

retained  for  some  tune  in  the  system.  biUty  of  any  thing  of  moment  being  at- 

A     #      Ai.         At.  ji  J     A  n  -r  tempted  in  regard  to  the  quarantine  laws, 

As  for  themethod  pursued  at  Qrafen-  whiA  stand  insomuA  need  of  being  revised 

berg,  enough  has  been  said  of  it  to  and  reformed. 

excite  rather  than  gratify  our  curiosity  j        Dr.  Dayy  states,  that  he  teft  England  in 

but  we  have  Ik.le  doubt  that,  in  spite  ^^^^i^^  ^^^1^!"^^^: 

of    the    extravagant    praises    of   Mr.  gtmotionslimmthe  Foreign Secratery  to  make 

Oaridge,     '*  Hydropathy  "     contains  especial  inquiries  on  the  subject  in  question, 

something  to  reward  the  diligence  of  ^,«>nn«tion  with  the  V'^'^j^Jf^' 

,         ,     ^      ,      .  .  ^  His  mind,  he  says,  was  m  a  state  of  doubt 

the  eclectic  physician*  ^  ^^  poiot  ^^  issue,  but  if  he  had  a  bias,  It 

_    .  was  rather  in  ikvour  of  the  non-oontagious- 

MEDICAL    SOCIETY   OF    LONDON,  ^ess.    At  Constantinople  he  found  aU  the 

A  SPECIAL  address  was  voted  by  the  medical  men  of  any  experience  decided  con - 

Medical  Society  to  Dr.  Clutterbuck  on  tagionists,  but  his  own  opinion  remained  the 

bis  retiring  from  the  presidency,  and  «™«  ^^  the  monA  of  June,  when  som 

a  dinner  given  to  him  at  the  Albion  ^^«^*  *^  *'1LI1'^,^  r**'^  ^f^^ 

Tavern.    %r.  Richer,  the  new  pre-  t  ^  ^^^^^^l^^f^^^h^T^ 

siden,  took  the  chair  on  thisoccasL,  Z^:^i-^J::^'Sn^^ 

^M-^^^u^^  was  presented  by  Mr  ^dito  neighbourhood  were  free  from  plague, 

Clifton,  the  secretary.     It  appears  that  ^^  ^ad  bi^n  so  for  three  years,  a  vessel  ar- 

Dr.  Clutterbuck  is  one  of  the  oldest  ^Ted  fit>m  Egypt  with  cases  of  the  disease 

members  of  the  very  respectable  insti-  on  board,  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  crew 

tution  referred  to.  and  passengers,  their  effects  and  merchan- 

dise,  were  disembarked,  and  placed  In  qna- 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRUR6ICAL  ™*™«  »«*  '^«  Laiaretto.     W  the  guardianos 

crvnf  VTV  '^^  porters  employed  on  this  service,  two 

i>UCiiSiY.  contracted  the  disease,  one  of  whom  died. 

Mareh  99, 1S49.  They  belonged  to  a  population  of  800,000 

Th«  Frxsidbkt  in  the  Chair.  "o^*  free  from  even  the  suspicion  of  plague, 
and  had  been  so  for  three  years,  and  which  re- 

Notice  of  (Ui$e9qf  Plague  contracted  in  the  ?^J^,^^^f^^''!^[iF''''^: 

Lazaretto  cf  Conet^tinople,  in  a  Letter  *««»  1?«  >*"«'  «°f  «/  ^iP**°'^'/°^J£ 

addrenedto  John  Dacy,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pf??.^^  ?~^  ^  ?"*  "^fjLiJ^ 

fnepeetor.Oeneral  of  Military  Hoepitals,  T^  liberated  from  the  L««retto,  «id  who, 

by  Mons.  Peszoni,  ComwUcr  dMEUt  i  >^<!f«°*  H*i'***5l'  ^^S?'^!^^^^* 

S.  M.  I'Empereur  de  toutes  les  Russis,  ^^*  «>?«««*  ,^«-    ^.  Z^^a 

attach^  h  U  Legation  Imperiale  pr«s  la  ''^  *  "^'^^^  ®'  ^  monk  and  the  son  and 

S.  Pwte,  in  p^  of  the  oonta^on  of  ^"^^  <^.^  '^'TSTJ^  ^lIf!S^ 

Hague;  with*^Remarks  by  the  foiiier.-.  fj?  ^  tmbjecti  of  tiie  l^t^r  ad&W  by 

(SSILuni^tedby  Dr.  H^Igldn.)  ^^^^''^^Yia^Z^^^^^ 

Pa.  Davt  observes,  that  Ihe  loog-agitatod  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Healtll, 

and  very  important  question,  whether  the  and  who  for  many  years  has  speoiaUy  dl- 

plagua   is  truly  a  contagious  disease,  or  rected  his  attention  to  the  question  of  the 

merely  an  endeniic  or  epidemic,  is  not  de-  contagion  of  plague, 
dded,  sppesrs  clearly  from  two  of  the  latest        M.  Ptaaoni  details  very  foBy  all  the  |tar- 

worfcs  pnUtshed  on  this  subject,  vis.,  those  ticulars  conneeted  with  these  cases ;    and 

of  Clot  Bey  and  Mons.  Boulard.    By  the  tiiera  is  appended  to  the  letter  a  table  of  the 

forsser  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  the  patients  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  the 

oriaoSal  plsgne  is  not  eontsgioos ;  whilst  by  Laaaretto  from  ttie  8th  June  to  15th  Atgast, 

tha lattsrliie oontrary is  nudntsnied.    Thia  as  also  a  dedaraftion  on  the  pot  of  M.  le 

diffsrsDoe  of  opinion  is  the  more  remarkable.  Dr.  Robert,  the  director-general  of  quami- 

aa  their  resssvcfaes  were  condooted  ohieOy  tine,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  dteease. 

in  the  sasM  oooatry,  Egypt,  and  about  the  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  these 

saaM  time,  and  in  part  in  conjunction,  both  interesting  detsils,  but  we  may  state  jhat 

of  them  having  bekmged  to  a  commission.  Dr.  Davy  expresses  his  desire  that  the  fects 

which,    for  a  considerable  time,    devoted  brought  forward  by  M.  Pessoid  shooid  have 
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the  same  weight  with  others  as  they  have  tered  they  were  certain  they  should  die.    He 

had  with  himself;    and  be  held  couclusiTe  obtained  other  service  for  them;  yet  they 

that  plague  can  be  propagated  by  contagion  both  died  of  plague,  though  they  had  never 

in  persons  in  good  health,  and  in  a  place  and  been  near  the  hospital.    He  would  8ay  a  word 

atmosphere  in  a  healthy  state.      Dr.  Davy  of  the  treatment.     At  the  time  when  he  was 

adds,  that  about  the   same   time   that   the  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  disease  many  diffe- 

proofs  of  the  contagious  nature  of    plague  rent  plans  were  employed.      .Some  bled  all 

were  afforded  in  the  Lazaretto  of  Constanti-  their  patients  largely  ;    but  he  believed  that 

nople,  a  similar  case  occurred  in  the  Laza-  nearly  all  who  lost  mach  blood  lost  their 

retto  at  Malta ;  the  facts  relative  to  which  lives  also.     Excluding  such  irrational  modes 

have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Gravagna,   the  of  treatment  as  this,  the  deaths  were,  on  the 

principal  health  officer.     Dr.  Gravagna  rea-  average,  about  one-half, whatever  method  was 

sons  much  in  the  same  manner  as  M.  Pez-  adopted  ;  whether  bark  or  tartar  emetic,  or 

zoni  against  the  non-contagionists,  consider-  opium  or  ether,  or  mercury,  or  any  other, 

ing  the  occurrence  of  plague  in  a  Maltese  Near  the  end  of  his  service  a  case  occurred 

who  communicated  with  plague  patients  in  a  which  he  thought  threw  some  light  both  on 

ship  from  Alexandria  (that  city  being  then  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the  right  mode 

infected  with  plague),  as  proof  demonstra-  of  treating  it.     At  a  great  dinner  given  to 

tive  that  the  disease  can  be  propagated  by  their  mess,  he  observed  a  Rcr^'ant,  as  he  was 

contact.  handing  some  wine,  stagger,  and  suddenly 

*'  If,"  adds  Davy,  "  this  be  admitted  to  become  exceedingly  pale  and  dirty-com- 
be proved,  an  important  step  surely  lias  plexioned.  He  had  him  at  once  removed, 
been  made  in  the  inquiry,  which,  followed  but  he  rapidly  died  of  plague.  It  seemed  to 
up  with  caution,  may  ultimately  bring  the  prove  that  one  of  the  chief  circumstances  in 
investigation  to  a  satisfactory  end,  so  that  the  disease  was  the  retreat  of  blood  from  the 
our  knowledge  of  plague  may  be  on  a  simi-  skin,  and  the  want  of  a  sufficient  vis  a  tergo 
lar  footing  to  that  of  variola,  or  any  other  for  the  blood.  From  this  time,  therefore, 
disease  which  can  be  mentioned,  that  has  he  took  care  that  a  warm  bath  should  be  at 
been  carefully  and  dispassionately  studied.''  all  times  kept  ready  in  his  regiment's  quar- 
ters ;  and  the  instant  a  man  was  seized  with 

Mr.  Davis  said,  that  having  spent  two  signs  of  plague,  he  was  put  in  it,  and  kept 

years  in  countries  infected  with  the  plague,  there — ^wiue,  ether,  or  some  other  stimulant, 

and  passed  two  whole  seasons  in  a  plague  being'at  the  same  time  administered — ^tiU  per- 

hospital,  he  might  be  allowed  to  speak  on  spiration  came  on.     By  these  means  he  never 

the  subject  before  the  Society,  and  to  ex-  after  lost  a  patient ;    but  he  was  bound  to 

press   Us   most  positive   opinion   that  the  say  he  did  not  begin  to  use  them  till  the 

plague  is  not  a  contagious  disease.     During  disease  was  on  the  decline.     He  would  also 

the  time  he  had  mentioned  he  had  spent  mention,  that  if  there  was  sufficient  strength 

whole  da3rs  in  company  with  those  suffering  in  the  system,  or  sufficient  vU  a  tergo  for 

under  the  disease  ;  he  had  felt  his  patients'  suppuration  to  take  place  in  the  buboes,  the 

pulses,  and  continually  attended  on  them  every  patients  never  died.     Their  recovery   was 

four  hours;  he  had  even  for  four  or  five  succes-  equally   sure  when  their  system  could  be 

sive  nights  slept  close  between  two  persons  aflected.  though  but  slightly,  with  mercury, 

dying  of  the  plague,  yet  he  had  never  been  Dr.  James  Johnson  said,  the  only  mode 

affected  by  it.    If  the  disease  were  contagious,  of  reconciling  the  opposed  statements  of  the 

how  was  it,  he  would  ask,  that  there  was  a  advocates  for  and  against  contagion,  was  by 

regular  season  for  it — that  it  always  com-  supposing  that  they  had    seen  the  plague 

menced  its  ravages  about  December,  con-  under  different  circumstances.     One  person, 

tinued  till  the  middle  of  Jane,  and  then  for  instance,  might  see  it  exclusively  in  those 

oeased  ?     It  was  not  true  that  plague  was  places  where  it  had  arisen,  and  was  main- 

ever  conveyed  in  ships  or  by  merchandize,  tained,   by    peculiar  epidemic   conditions ; 

It  always  began  in  the  interior ;   there  it  another  might  see  it  only  where  it  had  been 

would  often  for  many  months,  so  long  as  conveyed  from  the  place  of  its  origin,  and 

the  wind  blew  from  the  coast,  continue  its  was    propagated    by    contagion.      It    was 

ravages  without  sprniding  ;  and  then,  with  nothing  strange  that  a  disease  should  com- 

a  change  of  wind,  would  make  its  way  to  the  mence  in  one  method,  and  be  propagated  by 

coast,  and  people  would  suppose  it  had  been  another ;  that  having  originated  as  an  epide- 

bronght  there  by  the  ships.     Numberless  mic,  it  should  be  propagated  by  contagion, 

circumstances  favoured  its  occurrence,  alto-  No  one  could  deny  the  contagious  nature  of 

gether  independently  of  contagion  :  fear,  for  syphilis ;  yet  it  could  not  have  commenced 

instance.     He  remembered  two  young  men  by  contagion ;    the  first  person  who  had  k 

while  be  was  in  Egypt,  who  came  to  him  in  must  have  had  it  engendered  in  him  by  some 

great  anxiety,  because  they  had  been  ap-  cause  altogether  independent  of  contagion, 

pointed  to  medical  service  in  the  Plague  And  the  same  was  probably  true  of  plague 

Hospital,  where  they  said  if  they  once  en-  and  many  other  diseases. 
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Dr.  Addison  said  that  there  waa  not  one  Hospital  afforded  abundant  proof  not  only 

of  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  con-  of  the  contagious  nature  of  typhus,  but  of 

tagiousness    of   plague    which    might    not  the  ill  consequences  of  bringing  together  a 

equally  be  applied  to  any  other  of  the  analo-  crowd  of  patients  affected  with  it.     Scarcely 

gous  diseases  which  were  universally  admitted  a  person  in  that  establishment  had  escaped 

to  be  contagious.     The  immunity  which  any  haying  fever ;  whereas  in  ordinary  hospitals 

person  enjoyed  when  placed  amongst  those  it  was  only  vpry  rarely  that  the   disease 

dying  of  plsigue  was  no  proof  that  it  was  not  spread  either  to  the  other  patients  or  to  the 

contagious.     Several  persons  were  known  to  attendants. 

have  a  similar  immunity  from  small-pox,  Mr.  Hawkins  would  mention  one  fact  to 

measles,  typhus  fever,  &c. :    and  there  were  illustrate  how  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  com- 

some  who  seemed  to  be  proof  against  all  the  plete  evidence  in  questions  of  this  kind, 

diseases   by  which  otiiers  were  ordinarily  When  he  was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  six  of 

affected.    The  fact  that  Mr.  Davis  had  not  his  pupils,  all  residing  in  different  parts  of 

had  the  plague,  was  strong  evidence  that  he  London,  were  at  one  time  seized  with  small- 

ex^oyed  a  peculiar  incapability  of  receiving  pox,  yet  none  of  them  had  any  idea  where 

the  disease ;  for  independently  of  contagion,  he  had  been  exposed  to  the  contagion.    The 

the  fiitiguing  service  in  which  he  was  en-  fact  was,  a  body  of  a  person  who  had  died 

gaged  might  have  been  expected  to  render  of  small-pox  had  been  brought  for  dissection, 

him  very  susceptible  to  the  disease,  from  and  he  had  had  it  put  in  a  room  through 

whatever  source  it  might  arise.     As  to  the  which  these  among  other  pupils  had  occa- 

plague  prevailing  at  particular  seasons,  that  sion  to  pass.     None  of  them,  however,  knew 

also  was  a  character  common  to  all  the  con-  of  the  body  being  there,  and  two  of  them 

tagious  diseases ;  it  was  by  no  means  essen-  had  only  once  passed  through  the  room  in 

tial  that  they  should  rage  at  all  times.     The  which  it  lay.       One  of   them   in  passing 

same  might  be  said  of  locality  and  other  cir-  through  felt  a  distinct  rigor,  and  became  iU 

cumstanoes  favouring  its  spread.     The  most  almost  directly  afterwards ;  but  had  it  not 

■trenuous  defenders  of  contagion  would  not  been  that  he  was  himself  acquainted  with  the 

pretend  that  it  was  altogether  independent  common  source  of  the  contagion  which  af- 

of  external  conditions.     In  typhus  fever,  flicted  them   all,   all   these  persons  would 

for  instance,  which  was  perhaps  of  all  the  certainly  have  referred  their  disease  to  some 

diseases  of  this  country  the  most  nearly  wrong  cause.     He  had  little  doubt  that  in 

analogous  to  plague,  this  fact  of  its  depen-  many  cases  similarly  imperfect  observations 

denoe  for  its   d^ree   of   contagion    upon  were  made  the  basis  of  conclusions  regarding 

external  circumstances  was  often  strikingly  the  contagiousness  and  non-contagiousness 

shown.      He  was  aware    that   there  were  of  diseases. 

differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  con-  Dr.  Truman  spoke  in  favour  of  the  main- 

tagious  nature  of  this  disease,  but  he  thought  tenance  of  the  quarantine  laws,  which  he 

it  was    every  year   becoming  the  general  thought  were  now  more  than  ever  necessary, 

opinion  throughout  the  kingdom  that,  under  when  die  passage  from  infected  countries 

certain  circumstances  at  least,  it  was  con-  was  made  ao  much  more  rapidly  by  steam 

tagious.    The  chief  of  these  circumstances  than  it  had  ever  before  been.    The  very  dr- 

were,  poverty,  the  absence  of  the  necessary  cumstance  of  there  being  a  difference  of 

precautions  for  ventilations,  and  the  crowd-  opinion    respecting  the    contagion  of   the 

ing  of  patients  together  in  small   spaces,  plague  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  neces- 

T&s  was  often  skmwn  in  hospitals.      Dr.  sity  of  caution.     There  were,  no  doubt,  de- 

Maroet  once,  being  anxious,  in  the  beginning  fects  in  them,  but  it  would  be  better  to  re- 

•of  his  course  of  lectures,  to  illustrate  the  medy  these  than  to  do  away  with  the  laws 

robject  of  typhus  fever,  collected  together  a  altogether. 

number  of  cases  in  one  of  the  warcU.  The  Dr.  6rq;ory  said,  the  arguments  used 
coiDseqttenoe  was,  thlit  though  previously  against  the  contagion  of  the  plague  would 
cases  of  typhus  were  admitted  with  impn-  exactly  apply,  mutatis  mutandist  to  the 
nity  into  the  wards,  and  never  spread  eiUier  small-pox.  When  the  French  hospitals,  in 
to  Uieir  attendants  or  to  other  patients,  now,  1839,  contained  numerous  cases  of  small- 
when  the  ward  contained  few  besides  the  pox,  and  it  did  not  spread  to  patients  lying 
fover  patients,  some  of  those  few,  and  several  in  the  same  wards,  the  non-contagionist 
of  the  nurses,  and  others,  took  the  disease  ;  might  say  there  was  evidence  there  that  the 
nor  did  it  cease  to  spread  till  the  cases  were  disease  never  spread  by  contact ;  and  now, 
again  distributed  through  the  different  wards  when  there  was  hardly  a  case  of  small-pox 
of  the  hospital.  The  case  (and  there  were  in  Ix)ndon,  he  might  in  the  same  way  urge 
many  others  like  it)  was  the  more  important  the  absurdity  of  thinking  the  disease  con- 
as  proving  the  evil  consequences  of  establish-  tagious  when  it  had  almost  ceased  to  be 
ing  hospitals  for  the  admission  of  fever  communicated.  At  present,  of  the  three 
patienta  only,  or  for  any  class  of  contagious  or  four  cases  in  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
diseases.    The  history  of  the  London  Fever  not    one   had    communicated    the    disease 
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to  any  other  member  of  hia  fit  mUy.    AU  disregarded.    The  CouncU  have  taken  every 

these  were  circumstances  similar  to  those  opportunity  of  advocating  the  claims  of  the 

by    whidi    the    opinion   that    the  plague  profession  to  the  notice  both  of  the  govem- 

is    not    contagious    were  supported ;    yet  ment  and  the  legislature, 

surely  no  one  would  on  such  grounds  as  ITie  Report  adopted  at  the  anniTersary 

these  deny  that  small-pox  is  contagious,  meeting  held  in  April,  1841,  was  printed 

when  thousands  of  facts,  on  the  other  side,  and  extensively  circulated.    The  petitiona  in 

prove  that  it  really  spreads  by  contact.  fiivour  of  medical  reform,  and  for  an  amend* 

Dr.  Webster,  Mr.  Amott,  and  Dr.  We-  ment  of  the  system  o(  parochial  medical 

therhead,  spoke  briefly  in  favour  of   the  relief,  were  duly  presented  to  the  House  of 

doctrine  of  non-contagion,  and  of  the  pro-  Commons ;  all  the  members  of  ParilameDt 

priety  of  abrogating  th^  quarantine  laws,  connected  with  the  counties  of  Northumber- 

their  chief  argument  being  that  a  truly  con-  land,  Durham,  and  Cumberland,  and  several 

tagious  disease  could  not  have  remained  so  others,   having    at    the    same    time   been 


long  limited  to  a  particular  region.  requested  to  support  the  prayer  of  these 

petitions. 

^     -..^^*  ^^  The    ciccumstanoes    attendant    on    the 

THE  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  d^se  of  the  session  of  parliament  in  June, 

THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND.  1841,  having  ptecluded  the  consideration  of 

medical   affairs    by   that   pariiament,    the 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  this  Institution  was  Council  urged  the  members  of  the  Asaoda- 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  lecture-room  of  tion  to  impress  upon  candidates  at  the 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  general  election  the  importance  of  medical 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Tliere  was  a  large  reform,  as  a  question  involving  the  welfare, 
attendance  of  the  members,  and  there  were  not  of  the  medioal  profession  alone,  but  of 
also  several  non-professional  gentlemen  society  at  large.  They  have  reason  to  he- 
present  ;  the  meetings  of  the  North  of  Hevc  that  many  of  our  legislators  are  now 
England  Medical  Association  being  open  to  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  public.  Many  have  pledged  themselves  to  give  it 

Dr.  Headlam,  the  President,  having  taken  thdr  serious  consideration ;    and  there  is 

the  chair,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  neat  ground  for  hope,  that  when  again  introduoed 

speech,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  mem-  to  the  notice  of  parliament,  it  will  not  ftil  to 

hers  on  the  flourishing  state  of  their  assoda-  meet  with  an  adeouate  degree  of  attention, 

tion.  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  medioal  The  Medical   Reform  Bills  which  were 

reform,  and  expnaatd  his  fears  that  the  Bill  promulgated  during  the  last  two  years  having 

of  Sir  James  Graham  would  not  be  all  that  been  laid  aside,  your  Council,  unwilling  that 

could  be  desired.     He  apprehended  that  the  any  relaxation  should   take   place   in  the 

mover  was  too  much  under  tiie  influence  of  eiforts  of  the  reforming  part  of  the  profes- 

the  corporate  bodies.    But,  oontinued  he,  sion,  and  desirous  to  gather  as  clearly  as 

'*  let  the  subject  be  once  brought  feirly  and  possible  the  sentiments  of  the  Aisodation 

authoritativdy  before  Parliament,  and  a  foil  npcfa  the  details  of  a  plan  for  the  better 

discussion  take  place,  and  a  measure  founded  regulation  of  medical  atfeirs,  appointed.  In 

on  truth  and  justice  must  prevail."  the  month  of  June,  a  Committee  to  consider 

Mr.  C.  T.  Carter,  Hon.  Secretary,  road  the  different  plans  which  had  been  already 

the  Report  of  the  Council,  as  follows :—  produced,  and  to  lay  before  the  Coondl  such 

The  coundl,  in  presenting  a  repoit  of  suggestions  as  might  occur  to  them  In  oon- 
tiieir  proceedings  during  the  past  year,  have  nection  vrith  their  inquiry.  After  due  oon- 
sincere  pleasure  in  being  able  to  congratulate  dderation,  the  committee  deemed  it  advisable 
the  membera  of  the  North  of  England  to  submit  liso  outlines  of  plans ;  and  upon 
Medical  Assodatkni  on  its  prosperity,  and  the  reepeetive  merits  of  these,  the  Coondl 
on  the  steady  support  of  the  profesnon  which  were  dedrous  to  take  the  sense  of  the  meas- 
It  continues  to  recdve.  .  They  hope  that  the  ben  at  thdr  general  meeting  hdd  at  Durham 
statement  they  have  now  to  submit  to  this  in  October  lut.  Hie  outlines  were  printed 
meeting,  will  show  that  they  have  not  been  in  the  drenlars  which  were  sent  to  memben 
unmlndftilof  the  trust  conflded  to  them,  and  preWously  to  that  meeting.  It  was,  hew- 
that  during  their  term  of  oflloe  they  have  ever,  oonddered  by  the  meeting  nnneceasary 
been  anxious  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  to  dedde  upon  them  at  that  time ;  and  recent 
their  power*  the  several  deaigna  for  which  dnmmstances,  whieh  vriil  be  mora  partleu- 
theSodetywas established;  and,in  particular,  larty  adverted  to  in  another  part  of  this 
that  the  primary  objeot  of  the  Assodatfon —  report,  have  arisen  to  obviate  the  neoeadty 
namdy,  that  of  oooperutiiiK  with  other  pro-  of  bringing  the  plana  under  review  at  the 

In  the  endefl!v< 


fcsdonal  bodies  In  the  endesivour  to  obtain  present  meethig. 

an  amendment  in  the  laws  and  institutions  In  the  month  of  July,  Dr.  Brown,  of 

connerted  with  the  medical  profession  in  Sunderland,  and  Dr.  Chariton,  of  Newcastle. 

GreMt  Britain  and  Irdand^-has  not  been  were  appointed  a  depuUtion  to  meet  the 
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Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  of  Oxford;  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin;  Dr. 

at  York.     The  latter  gentkman  was  pre-  Barlow,  of  Bath;  Dr.  Hastings,  of  Woroestei; 

▼ented  attending  by  a  severe  and  protracted  Mr.  W.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh ;  Dr.  Webster, 

illness.     Dr.  Brown  gave  his  support  to  the  of  Dulwich ;  Mr.  Ceely,  of  Aylesbury;  Dr. 

reform  measures  advocated  by  that  assoda-  Jeffreys,  of  Liverpool,  &c  &c. 

tion,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  a  full  and  Th«  Council  have  been  glad  to  perceive, 

free  cooperation  of  uie  different  associated  withhs  the  last  few  days,  some  indications  of 

bodies,  in  furtherance  of  their  efforts  to  improvement  in  the  system  of  Poor-Law 

obtain  for  the  United  Kingdom  an  amended  medical  relief.     The  Commissioners  have 

rotem  of  medical  polity.    Hie  unanimous  lately  issued  a  '  medical  order,'   the  main 

thanks  of  the  Council  were  given  to  Dr.  features  of  which  consist  in  the  fixing  a 

Brown  for  his  services.  maximum  of  area  and  population  for  dis- 

At  the    general  meeting  in   October  a  tricts,  and  the  institution  of  a  permanent 

copious  report  was  read  of  the  transactions  pauper  list.    Hie  medical  attendants  are  to 

of  the  Council  since  their  s^pointment  in  hold  ofRct  permanently  iaattead  of  annuaUyf 

the  month  of  April  preceding.  In  this  docn-  and  are  to  possess  a  double  qualification  in 

ment,  various  points,  illustrative  of  the  ex-  medicine    and    surgery.      The    system    of 

Isting  state  of  the  profession,  were  discussed.  **  tender"  is  to  be  abolished,  and  an  extra 

Other  business  of  considerable  interest  occu-  remuneration  allowed  for  surgical  operations 

pied  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  A  motion  and  midwifery.     The  '  order'  is  of  too  recent 

vras  made  relative  to  the  admission  of  non-  date  to  admit  of   the  Council   giving  an 

medical  gentlemen  as  honorary  memben  of  opinion  upon  its  several  heads  in  this  Re- 

the  association ;  a  committee  was  nominated  port.    Hiey  would  beg,  however,  to  remark, 

to  report  on  the  present  mode  of  appointing  that  in  dining  the  qualification   of    the 

medical  and  surgical  officen  to  hospitals  and  medical  ofiicen,  an  unjust  restriction  has 

other  public  charities ;  and  a  petition  relative  been  placed  on  the  graduates  of  Scotch  and 

to  certain  alleged  defects  in  the  anatomy  act  Irish  Universities,  and  on  the  membera  of 

was  referred  to  the  Council.  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  and 

No  steps   have   hitherto  been  taken  in  Dublin, 

reference  to  the  last  of  these  subjects, — cir-  After  the  strenuous   exertions   made    in 

cumstances  having  arisen  to  induce  a  belief  the  cause  of  medical  reform  within  the  last 

that  the  principal  grounds  of  the  complaint  few  years,  by  a  large  proportion  at  least  of 

stated  in  the  petition  were  likely  to  be  re-  the  profession,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 

moved.     Should  such,  however,  not  be  the  gratifying  to  this  and  other  kindred  associa- 

cose,  the  question  might  (with  the  sanction  tions,  to  know  that  the  subject  has  at  length 

of  this  meeting)  be  ogain  considered  by  the  attracted   the    attention    of    Government. 

Council.  During  the  early  part  of  the  present  session 

The  propriety  of  admitting  non-medical  of  Parliament,  Sir  James  Graham,  as  num- 

gentlemen  as  honorary  membera  of  the  asso-  bera  are  well  aware,  announced  his  intention 

ciation  has  been  discussed,  and  the  principle  to  bring  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill 

of   such    admission  acquiesced  in  by  the  for  the  better  government  of  the  medical 

Council.    The  regulations  under  which  it  profession.     The  Council  are  not  provided 

would  be   proper  to  admit   lay  membera  with  an  outline  of  the  proposed  measure, 

have  not  been  decided  by  the  Council,  and  but  the  bare  announcement  that  a  medical 

their  further  consideration  will  depend  on  biU  is  likely,  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  to 

the  course  which  this  meeting  may  think  be  introduced  into    the    legislature    by  a 

proper  to  take  in  regard  to  the  proposition,  minister  of  the  Crown,  affords  a  gratifying 

In   the  month  of  January,  your  Council  proof  that  the  importance  of  the  question  of 

prepared  a  memorial  to  the  Secretary  of  medical  reform  has  been  recognized  in  the 

State  for  the  Home  Department,  relative  to  proper  quarter,  and  should  act  as  a  great 

the  present  state  of  the  medical  profession —  encouragement  to  those  parties  who  have 

300  copies  of  which  were  printed  for  drcu-  toiled  in  the  cause,  to  continue  their  efforts, 

lation.    The  memorial  was  transmitted  to  showing,  as  it  does,  that  their  past  exertions 

Mr.   Hodgson  Hinde,   M.P.  who,  at  the  have  been  neither  visionary  nor  fiiiitless. 

request  of  the  Council,  obligingly  consented  The    contents    of  the    anticipated  Bill 

to  place  it  in  the  bands  of  Sir  James  Graham,  have  not  yet  been  made  known  to  the  pro- 

As  on  former  occasions,  so  also  on  the  fession,  although  the  heads  of  it  are  said  to 

present,   the  Council  have  to   state  that,  have  been  communicated  to  the  authorities 

agreeably  with  one  of  the  fundamental  prin-  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

ciples   oif   the  association,   an  active  cor-  of  London.    The  Council  are  consequently 

respondenoe  has  been  carried  on,  throughout  not  prepared  to  lay  before  this  meeting^  any 

the  past  year,  with  various  medical  assoda-  definite  information  respecting  it.     Rumoura 

tions,  as  well  as  with  other  parties  who  take  as  to  its  provisions  are  not,  however,  want- 

an  interest  in  medical  reform.   Amongst  these  ing  ;  and  as  these  have,  in  certain  quarten, 

may  be  mentioned,  the  names  of  Dr.  Kidd,  been  made  with  considerable  confidence,  they 
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must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  entirely  nnno-  or  never  required  to  perform   the  tnanual 
ticed  in  this  Report.     The  Council  hope,  at  operations  of  the  healing  art,  should  nerer- 
the  same  time,  that  the  result  may  prove  the  theless  understand  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
said  rumours  to  have  been  somewhat  pre-  tice  of  surgery ;  and  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
mature,  and  not  altogether  correct,  and  that  cine  is  even  still  more  indispensable  to  the 
a  measure  so  little  in  accordance  with  the  surgeon,  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  greater 
feelings  and  wishes  of  nearly  the  whole  pro-  part  of  the  practice  of  those  persons  who  are 
fessional  body,   and  of   such   questionable  designated  pure  or  consulting  surgeons,  is  in 
efficacy  as  regards  the  well-being  of  the  com-  medical  cases,  and  no  man  unskilled  in  medi- 
munity,   as  report  has  attributed    to    Sir  cine   can  hof^e  to  treat  with  success  those 
James  Graham,  may  not  be  brought  into  diseases  which  are  unually  consigned  to  the 
Parliament  with  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's  surgeon  :  and  yet,  according  to  the  reported 
Government.  ministerial  plan  of  medical  reform,  no  pro- 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed   that  a  plan  of  vision  seems  to  exist  for  testing  the  medical 
medical  reform   can   be  acceptable  to  the  knowledge  of  the  surgical  practitioner, 
profession    which    would    concentrate    the        The  inadequately  protected  condition  of 
whole  governing  power  of  that  profession  the  qualified  medical  practitioner  has  long 
(for   England  at  least)   in  the  Colleges  of  been  a  cause  of  complaint.      His  title  has 
Physicians  and  Sturgeons  of  London,  even  been    usurped,    his    privileges    have    been 
with  such  alterations  in  the  constitution  of  trenched  upon  with  impunity ;  and  such  is 
those  bodies  as  have  been  hinted  at  in  con-  the  anomalous  state  of  medical  government 
nection   with    the    reported    arrangements,  in  this  country,  that  whilst  the  impostor  is 
The  well-earned  unpopularity  of  these  Col-  allowed  to  reap  an  abundant  harvest,  the 
leges,  their  indifference  to  the  general  welfare  educated  physician  is  unable  to  recover  at 
of  the  profession,  must  be  known  to  the  law  his  charge  for  professional  attendance. 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home  The  protection  now  enjoyed  by  the  licensed 
Department,  who   was  a  member  of  Mr.  general    practitioner,  feeble  and  inefficient 
Warburton's  Committee  on  Medical  Educa-  though  it  be,  is  to  be  exchanged,  according 
tion,  &c.,  in  1&34  ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  to  the  reported  Bill,  for  a  mere  discourage- 
intended  that  they  atone  should  furnish  the  ment    of   unauthorized    practice.       Public 
elements  out  of  which  is  to  be  constructed  a  appointments  are   to  be  held  only  by  the 
Central  Board  or  Council  of  Health ;  whilst  qualified  members  of   the  profession,  and 
the  mass  of  English  medical  men — the  gene-  druggists,  like  physicians,  are  not  to  recover 
ral  practitioners  of  the  kingdom — are  to  have  at  law  charges  for  medical  advice, 
no  voice  in  the  election  of  a  body  to  which  The   Council    forbear     to    pursue    this 
is  to  be  entrusted  the  entire  management  and  subject  in  the  absence  of  precise  data,  and 
control  of  medical  affairs.     Neither  is  it  to  the  foregoing  observations  must  be  distinctly 
be  imagined  that  this  numerous  class  will  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  outlines  of  the 
contented   that    the    licensing    power — the  Bill  imputed  to  Sir  James  Graham  by  cer- 
power  which  gives  them  a  legal  recognition  tain   of   the   medical  journals,   and    other 
aM  practitioners  of  medicine — should  be  held  portions  of  the  public  press.    The  Council 
by  a  corporation  which  is  not  deemed  worthy  hope  that  as  the  measure  is  not  yet  com- 
to  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  Genei'al  pleted,  and  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be 
Board  of  Management.     If  report  be  de-  brought  forward  during  the  present  session 
serving  of   credit,   the  triple  examination  ofParliament,  the  Right  Honouiable  Baronet, 
which,   consistently  therewith,   the  general  in  attempting  to  legislate  on  this  momentous 
practitioner  is  to  undergo,   by  phyncians,  but  difficult  subject,  will  not  permit  himself 
surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  and  the  threefold  to  be  swayed  by  any  undue  influence,  but 
nature  of  his  professional  duties,  instead  of  will  summon   to  his  councils  parties  from 
entitling  him   to  consideration,   would    be  whom  he  is  likely  to  receive  a  disinterested 
made  the  ground  of  his  exclusion  from  all  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  medical 
participation  in  the  election  of  the  General  affairs,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  may 
Council — this   privilege   being  confined   to  expect  to  frame  a  Bill  which  shall  satisfy  the 
those  who  profess  to  limit  their   practice  reasonable  demands  of  medical  men,  and  be 
exclusively  to  medicine  or  to  surgery.     The  productive  of  beneficial  consequences  to  the 
plan  (as  reported)  does  not  aim  at  preserving  entire  population  of  this  great  empire, 
that  natural  unity  of  the  profession  which         In  the  meantime,  members  of  the  pro- 
has  been   so  universally   acknowledge    in  fession  must  be  vigilant  and  active  ;  and  in 
modem  times.     The  most  eminent  members  order  to  meet  any  emergency  which  may 
of  the  profession  have  agreed,  that,  up  to  a  arise  during  the  ensuing  twelvemonth,  your 
certain  point  (and  that  the  commencement  council  have  to  recommend  that  this  meeting 
of  their  practical  career),  the  education  of  do  authorize  their  successors  in  office  to  act 
the  physician  and  the  surgeon  should  be  the  as  circumstances  shall  require,  in  reference 
same.     No  one  will,  in  these  days,  be  found  to  medical  legislation.    They  would  urge  the 
to  deny  that  the  physician,  although  rarely  members  of  £he  Association,  individually,  to 
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impress  upon  members  of  Parliament  the  neighbours,  as  to  the  line  of  conduct  by 

principles  of  reform  which  have  been  advo-  which  they  are  to  be  guided  in  their  inter- 

cated  by  this  and  other  associated  bodies,  coursewith  each  other;  and  in  a  profession  the 

and  which  have  been  approved  and  supported  members  of  which,  perhaps,  above  those  of 

by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  any  other,  are  apt  to  be  thrown  into  colli- 

of  the  profession :  the  principles,  namely,  sion,  it  is  most  desirable  that  on  this  point 

of — 1.  A  fiill  andfiur  representation  of  the  some  clearly-defined  principles  should  prevail, 

professional  body  in  the  government  of  the  and  should,  moreover,  be  strictly  observed, 

medical  corporation,  and  in  the  appointment  By  no  means  can  this  end  be  so  effectually  ac- 

of  the  medical  members  of  any  general  board  complished  as  by  a  union  of  the  practitioners 

or  council  which  may  hereafter  be  formed,  of  a  given  locality  into  a  society  or  association. 

2.  A  uniform  qualification  as  the  requisite  Such  unions  exist,  and  often  with  the  most 

for  a  license  to  practise  medicine,  to  which  salutary  consequences,  in  almost  every  class 

branch  of  it  soever  the  licentiate  may  more  of  the  community :  they  are  eminently  de- 

etpecially  direct  his  attention,  and  irrespec-  serving  Hie  support  of  medical  men.     The 

tive  of  any  degree  or  title  which  he  may  de-  various  ways  in  which  they  might  be  ren- 

sire  to  possess.     3.  Reciprocal  privileges  for  dered  conducive  to  the  common  welfare  of 

licensed  practitioners  throughout  England,  the  latter  need  not  here  be  enumerated.     It 

Scotland,   and    Ireland.      4.  A   protective  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  your  council 

power,  both  for  the  public  and  the  profes-  that  this  Association  might  be  made  subser- 

sion,  against  spurious  and  unauthorized  prac-  vient  to  their  promotion;    and   in  former 

titioners  of  medicine  or  surgery.  reports  the  division  of  the  Association  into 

These  principles,    as   your  council  have  «ec/tofW  was  strongly  recommended.     Under 

repeatedly  endeavoured  to  explain,  could  be  such  an  arrangement,  each  section  might 

carried  into  effect  without  the  abrogation  of  watch  over  the  local  interests  of  its  mem- 

the  existing  orders  of  physician,  surgeon,  and  hers ;  while  the  interests  of  the  Association 

general  practitioner,  and  without  any  im-  as  a  body,  and  of  the  profession  at  large, 

proper  or  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  would  engage  the  attention  of  your  council, 

rights  and  privileges  of  the  universities  and  and  of  members  collectively,  at  their  general 

«ollegesof  the  United  Kingdom.  Their  power  meetings.      The  council  cannot  take  their 

to  educate  students,  and  to  grant  degrees  and  leave  without  repeating  their  recommenda* 

diplomas,  they  would  still  retain — subject,  tion  in  regard  to  this  point ;  and  they  are 

perhaps,  to  the  control  of  a  general  board  happy  to  state  that  immediately  subsequent 

or  council ;  and  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  the  last  anniversary  meeting,  the  mem- 

tliat  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  a  hers  of  the  Association  resident  in  Sunder- 

council,  the  conditions  attached  to  the  grant-  land  formed  themselves  into  a  section,  which 

ing  of  degrees,  diplomas,  &c.  should  be  as-  has  held  several  meetings  during  the  year, 

•imilated  throughout  the  three  countries,  so  On  referring  to  the  list  of  members  it 

that  the  same  title  might  indicate  a  ffiven  will  be  seen  that  several  new  and  valuable 

qualification,  by  whichsoever  of  the  univer-  names  have  been  added  during  the  past 

nties  or  colleges  it  should  have  been  con-  twelvemonth ;    but  the  council  are  at  the 

ferred.     The  propriety  of  such  an  arrange-  same  time  compelled  to  express  their  regret 

ment  has  been  recognised  in  a  report  pub-  that  some  of  their  earliest  associates  have 

Itsfaed  some  time  since  by  the  Royal  College  left  the  Association,   because  the  benefits 

of  Physicians  in  London.                                '  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect  as  likely 

To  obtain  an  improved  system  of  go-  to  result  from  its  labours,  have  not  been 
vernment  for  the  medical  profession,  is  not  realized  so  speedily  as  they  have  desired, 
by  any  means  the  sole  object  of  this  Asso-  These  gentlemen  should  have  borne  in  mind 
ciation.  The  qualification  of  the  legally-  that  the  purposes  for  which  this  Society  was 
recognized  practitioner,  and  the  general  called  into  being  are  to  be  accomplished 
direction  of  medical  affairs,  may  be  provided  only  by  unwearied  patience,  by  continued 
for  by  the  State.  The  social  well-being  of  perseverance,  by  untiring  industry.  The 
die  medical  body,  the  maintenance  of  its  movement  of  the  Association  may  to  some 
honour  and  respectability,  the  promotion  of  have  appeared  slow,  and  almost  impercepti- 
kindly  feelings  amongst  its  members,  must  ble ;  but  the  council  are  warranted  in  be- 
ever  be  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  itself,  lieving  that  they  have  not  been  wholly  un- 
They  are  comprised  in  the  scheme  of  this  appreciated  by  their  brethren  throughout 
Anoctation,  and  have  not  been  overlooked  the  country.  The  success  of  the  Association, 
by  your  council,  although,  from  the  peculiar  and  the  extent  of  its  usefulness,  must  ob-^ 
position  of  public  affairs,  other  objects  have  viously  be  commensurate  with  the  degree  of 
hitherto  engrossed  a  larger  and  more  con-  support  which  shall  be  given  it  by  the  medical 
0picaons  share  of  their  attention.  The  com-  practitioners  of  the  northern  counties  of. 
fort  and  happiness  of  the  individual  prac-  England ;  and  where  the  individual  contri> 
titioner  must  always,  in  a  great  measure,  butian  is  almost  nominal,  it  cannot  but  be  a 
depend  on  th^  existence  of  a  proper  under-  matter  both  of  surprise  and  concern,  that  any 
sUnding  between  himself  and  his  professional  member  of  the  profession  (admissible  by  its 
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rales)  should  withhold  his  aid  from  an  institn- 
tion  whose  designs  are  so  excellent,  and  whose 
exertions  are  nnoeasingl j  directed  to  the  fiU- 
fiiment  of  noble  and  praiseworthy  objects. 

The  report  was  nnanimoosly  adopted,  after 
which  a  Tote  of  thanks  to  the  secretary  was 
moved  and  passed  by  acclamation :  after  this 
Dr.  Glover  was  called  upon  to  read  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Medical  Appointments 
to  Hospitals  and  other  Public  Charities. 

We  can  only  make  room  for  the  conclu- 
sion, by  which  we  find  that,  besides  the 
abolition  of  canvassing,  the  only  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee  are  two  : — 

"1.  That  the  appointment  should  not  be 
made  for  life,  but  for  a  term  of  seven  yean 
(as  in  Edinburgh),  or  other  limited  period. 
Hie  appointment  should  then  be  renewable, 
but  the  office  open  to  competition.  Along 
with  this,  all  the  medical  officers  of  infirma- 
ries and  dispensaries  riiould  be  compelled  to 
give  clinical  instructions  where  pupils  are  to 
be  found. 

**  2.  That  no  one  be  allowed  to  hold  more 
than  one  infirmary  and  one  dispensary  ap- 
pointmeut  together. 

**  A  notion  prevails  among  the  public, 
that  the  cultivation  of  medical  science  in 
public  institutions  is  in  some  degree  opposed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  patients.  This  preju- 
dice is  entertained  by  people  whose  position 
should  give  them  liberality  of  sentiment.  It 
is  dear  that  the  more  attention  a  medical 
man  can  be  induced  to  bestow  upon  a  case, 
and  the  more  his  treatment  is  subject  to 
criticism,  so  much  better  will  it  be,  on  the 
whole,  for  the  patient.  Besides,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  medical  science  in  an  hospital,  and 
the  publication  of  new  facts,  may  cause  a 
thousand  benefits,  and  lead  to  the  alleviation 
of  human  suffering  throughout  the  world, 
and  for  ages  to  come. 

**  Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  in 
the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry,  they  cannot 
do  more  than  ^us  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  make  any  communication  to  the 
Association  which  a  more  matured  state  of 
the  investigation  may  render  necessary." 

After  some  discussion  (a  recommendation 
which  the  report  contained  of  pure  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  hospitals  having  been  ob- 
jected to)  it  was  carried  by  a  shew  of  hands. 
Afi«r  this  soDie  less  important  matters  were 
disposed  of ,  &  1  the  meeting  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thar  i  to  the  President.  The  mem- 
bers afterwards  dined  together,  and  the 
eveniog  passed  off  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

On  the  following  day,  the  voting-papers, 
delivered  at  the  business-meeting  in  the 
lecture-room,  were  examined  by  Uie  scruti- 
neerst  and  the  election  was  found  to  have 
lidlen  on  the  following  gentleman: — 
Pf««Mm/.-- Dr.  Ueadlam. 
Vice-Prendemit.^Dr.  Brown,  Mr.Baird, 


Mr.  T.  M.  Greenhow,  Dr.  Cahill  (Berwick), 
Sir  John  Fife,  Dr.  Winterbottom  (South 
Shields),  Mr.  Green  (Durham),  and  Dr. 
EUiot  (Carlisle). 

Treoiurer  mkd  Secrettny, — Mr.  C.  T. 
Carter. 

Couneii.—Dr.  Charlton,  Mr.  Potter*  Dr. 
De  Mey,  Dr.  Knott,  Dr.  R.  Elliot,  Dr. 
Glover,  Dr.  Kmbleton,  Dr.  CargUl,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Dr.  Fife,  Mr.  Tnlloch,  Mr.  Dawson, 
Dr.  Oliver,  Mr.  Dixon  (Sunderland),  Dr. 
Whight,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Brumell,  Mr. 
Mordey  (Sunderland),  Mr.  Dodd  (Sunder- 
land), Mr.  Gregory  (Sunderland),  Dr.  R. 
James  (Carlisle),  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Eddowes  (South  Shidds),  and  Mr.  Sai^. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  April  16,  1842. 

Small  Fox 4 

Measles  S3 

Scariatina  11 

Houplng  Cough  S6 

Croup  12 

Thrash    9 

Diarrhcsa    4 

Dysentery  9 

Cnolere    o 

Infloenia 1 

Typhus    91 

Erysipelas & 

SyphiUi  0 

Hydn]^>hobta O 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses . .  150 
Diseases  of  the  Lang*,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 279 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels ....  18 
Diseases  itt  the  Stomach,  liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    54 

Diseases  of  the  BLidneys,  &c 4 

Childbed 6 

Ovarian  Dropsy  0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  Iec 4 

Rheumatism S 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 4 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula   0 

Diseases  of  Skin ,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 100 

Old  Xfce  or  Natural  Decay 6t 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     9 

Causes  not  specified  9 


Deaths  from  all  Cau"*s , 


THCaMOMETBa. 

BAROXBTRa. 

fh>m  27  to  55 

30*09  to  30-11 

29      55 

30-10        30-07 

38      81 

99-97       99-99 

M      87 

99*86       99-88 

33      87 

3989       29*93 

38      86 

29-98        30*03 

38      89 

9001        8819 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Wednesday  20 
Thursday  .  21 
Friday ...  93 
Saturday  .  23 
Sunday  .  .  94 
Monday .  .  25 

Tuesday    .  96 

I 

Wind  variable,  N.R.  prevailing. 

Oa  the  90th  and  following  day  clear.— The  23iL 
morning  overcast,  otbenriae  clear.  The  29d, 
mominfr  and  afternoon  clear,  evening  everasat, 
distant  thunder  heard  in  the  eveniiur.  The94thf 
morning  clear,  otherwise  cloudy,  lightning  and 
distant  thunder,  accompanied  with  ndn  in  tlie 
afternoon.   The  2Bth  and  MIowing  day,  dear. 

Rain  ^leii,^45  of  an  inch. 

Wilson  ft  OoiLW,  67>  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES  species  they  are  detached  externally.     Wo 

find  therefore  a  parent  bag,  full  of  other 

^^  ^"'  smaller  bags;  which,  again,  are  pregnant,  aa 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF  ^^  ^®*'®»  ^^^  ^^^^  ®^^  offspring,  the  grand- 

PHVQTP  children  of  the  primary  cyst:   and  so  on, 

FH  lolC,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  nest  of  pill- 

Dtttvered  at  King't  College,  London,  •»»««•     ***■»"*?  '°  "^  j'^°,U*^''!-,?'^' 

'  '  Sites  may  thus  mcrease  and  multiply  tiU  the 

Br  Dr.  Watson.  original  cyst  attains  an  immense  size,  and  at 

length  destroys  life  by  its  bulk  and  pressure. 

Of  course  the  immediate  consequences  of 

Lecturb  LXXIII.  such  pressure  will  depend  greatly  upon  the 

Bntozca  continued.     Hydatids.      Trichina  part.  occupied  by  Hie  hydatids.     Yon  ma, 

epirali,.   The  Guinea  worm.   Strongulue  r»dUy  unagme  jhat  fand  of  »y"'Ptom.  are 

•  n^  •    -^  i7-.#^.«-      n,.^^4:^  «/•  likely  to  ensue  when  they  are  lodged  within 

,,,0,.     Orxgin  ^  f»'f'«'-     ««'?''»»  f  the  abdomen,  within  the  le«  pddtog  thorax, 

VontaneouM  *«^«''»»- .    «^?' ^j^-  within  the  ui^yielding  sknU.    They  !re  mo« 
tonu  of  ine  presence  of  tntesttnal  wortM.  .    . /   ,.     ^.,  "i,       •     i    . 

Parli^lar  %mptoJ,  and  remedie,,  ^  ~""°»°  f  *"=  >""  ^)^/^  '^^  other  smgle 

'.  ^  Z     ^   L^ «/•  4%^LJa  organ.      A  woman    died    recently  m    the 

the  comnum  round   worm,   ^  thread-  J^,fJJ,^  Hospital,  whose  Uver  ^ntained 

worm,,  iiftape-worme.  thousands  of  &eae  globular  bodies.     The 

At  our  last  meeting  I  gave  a  summary  de-  enlarged  gland  had  completely  sealed  up,  by 

seription,  sufficient  however  for  our  purposes  its  pressure,  a  portion  of  the  inferior  cava. 
as  medical  practitioners,  of  the  five  kinds  of        We  can  seldom  tell  that  hydatids  exist  in 

vermeg  which  are  most  common  in  the  human  the  body  until  we  see  them ;  nor,  if  we  knew 

intestinal  canal.     There  are  yet  a  few  more  of  their  presence,  could  we  propose  any 

of  these  entozoa  which  are  curious  and  in-  rational  method  of  cure.  It  has  been  fancied 

teresting  enough  to  deserve  a  brief  notice.  that  a  galvanic  current,  or  an  electric  shock, 

Hydatidt — animals  like  bags  or  bladders  passed  through  the  organ  containing  these 

of  water— -are  of  very  frequoit  occurrence  in  creatures,  might  kill  them,  and  so  at  least 

various  parts  of  the  body.     They  are  also  prevent  their  increase :  or  that  they  might 

called  aeephalocyais,  headless  bags.    These  be  poisoned  by  drugs  that  are  not  seriously 

are  not  to  be  confounded  with   enlarged  prejudicial  to  man,   such   as    mercury  or 

graafian  or  other  vesicles,  nor  with  morbid  iodine.    But  these  are  mere  dreams  of  our 

serous  cysts  in  general.     They  look  like,  or  baffled  art.    They  sometimes  open  a  way  for 

rather  they  are,  spherical  sacs  having  one  themselves    to    the    surfkce;    and    escape 

aperture  only,  and  containing  a  thin  colour-  through  an  ulcerated  outlet :  and  sometimes 

less  liquid.    They  are  usually  found  congre-  they  are  let  out,  to  the  surprise  perhaps  of 

gated,  sometimes  in  vast  numbers,  witldn  a  the  operator,  who  only  knew  that  he  was 

large  cavity  or  cyst,  to  which  they  are  un-  dealing  with  an  abscess  which  required  punc- 

attached.    This  is  a  consequence    of   the  turing.     Mr.  Arnott  putalancet  into  a  fluc- 

pecuHar  manner  in  whieh  the  animals  are  tuating  tumor  in  the  epigastrium  of  one  of 

propagated.    The  wall  of  the  cyst  is  la-  my  patients ;  very  offensive  pus  issued,  with 

minated,  and  the  young  hydatids  bud  forth  the    shrivelled    skins    of    sundry    defunct 
from  between  its  layers.     In  the  species  ''^  hydatids.     The  cyst  was  situated,  I  believe, 

which  infests  the  human  frame,  they  are  bom  in  the  liver.     Although  the  orifice  was  slow 

into  the  cavity  of  the  parent :  io  some  other  to  heal,  the  patient  ultimately  got  weU. 
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There  are  single  cyst-like  bodies,  with  tholomew's  Hospital,  sent  to  that  gentleman 
short  retractile  necks,  bearing  the  generic  a  portion  of  human  mnscle,  which  presented 
name  of  epttieerau.  One  species  of  this  a  singular  speckled  appearance,  as  if  it  wen 
kind,  the  eysticercus  eettuia$eet  inhabits  the  mouldy.  Mr.  Owen  found  that  each  speck 
interfascicular  cdlular  tissue  of  the  muscles,  was  a  shuttle-shaped  cyst,  containing  a  Tery 
It  is  rare  in  the  human  subject,  but  frequent  minute  cylindrical  worm,  coiled  up  in  two, 
in  the  pig ;  giring  rise  to  that  condition  of  or  two  and  a  half,  spiral  turns.  The  worm 
the  musdes  which  is  familiarly  known  as  measures,  when  unrolled,  no  more  than  ^  of 
measly  pork.  This  is  one  of  the  internal  an  inch  in  length,  and  y^  of  an  inch  in 
parasites  with  which  the  organ  of  rision  is  diameter ;  and  of  course  requires,  for  m 
liable  to  be  infested.  A  most  remarkable  satisfactory  examination,  to  be  seen  through 
instance  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  in  Glasgow,  a  microscope.  The  longer  axis  of  the  con- 
In  the  eye  of  a  child,  who  had  suffered  taining  cyst  Kes  between,  and  parallel  to, 
repeated  attacks  of  ophthalmia,  Mr.  Logan  the  fibres  of  the  musde.  Fourteen  similar 
discOTcred  one  day,  to  his  extreme  astonish-  instances  have  since  come  to  Mr.  Owen's 
ment,  a  semitransparent  body,  about  two  knowledge. 

lines  in  diameter,  floating  unattached  in  the        This  is  a  Tery  strange  kind  of  parasite, 

anterior  chamber.     It  seemed  almost  per-  One  would  imagine  that  the  presence  of 

fectly  spherical,  except  that  from  its  lower  innumerable  living  beings,  in  or  between  the 

edge  tbere  proceeded  a  slender  process,  of  a  muscular  fibres,  would  be  likely  to  give  rise 

white  colour,  with  a  slightly  bulbous  ex-  to  sjrmptoms.     We  might  expect  pain,  or 

tremity,  which  appeared  to  be  heavier  than  muscular  debility,  or  embarrassed    move- 

the  globular  part,  for  it  was  always  turned  ments ;  yet  no  indication  of  the  presence  of 

downwards.    This  head,  or  neck,  was  seen  these  worms  seems  to  have  been  afforded  in 

to  project  or  elongate  itself  from  time  to  those  instances  in  which  the  condition  of  the 

time ;  and  occasionally  it  was  drawn  up  and  subject  in  whom  they  were  found  was  known, 

completely  hidden  in   the  i^stic  portion,  during  life.    The  principal  points  that  have 

When  the  patient  sat  still,  in  a  moderate  hitherto  been  made  out  appear  to  be  the 

light,   the  animal  covered  the  two  lower  following: — 

thirds  of  the  pupil.     "  Watching  it  carefully        1.  The  muscles  thus  beset  with  parasites  < 

(says  the  gentleman  who  has  recorded  the  are  the  voluntary  muscles  :  and  those  which 

case),  its  cystic  portion  was  seen  to  become  lie  superficially  are  fuUer  of  the  worm  than 

mora  or  less  spherical,  and  then  to  assume  a  the  deeper  seated.    The  pectoralis  major, 

flattened  form  j  while  its  head  I  saw  at  one  latissimus  dorei,  and  other  large  flat  muscles, 

moment  thrust  suddenly  down  to  the  bottom  usually  present  them  in  great  abundance, 

of  the  anterior  chamber,  and  at  the  next  They  have  been  detected  in  the  muscles  of 

drawn  up  so  completely  as  to  be  scarcely  the  eye  ;   and  even  in  those  belonging  to  the 

visible."    Tlie  child's  head  was  now  turned  little  bones  of  the  ear,  and  of  whose  actions 

gently  back,  and  instantly  the  hydatid  ra-  we  are  wholly  unconscious.     They  occur 

volved  through  the  aqueous  humour,  so  that  also  in  the  dtaphragm,  in  the  musdes  ol  the 

its  head  fell  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  cornea,  tongue  uad  of  the  larynx,  in  those  ol  the 

now  the  more  depeiiding  part.     Upon  the  soft  palate,  in  the  constrietore  of  the  pha- 

child  again  leaning  forwards,  it  settled,  like  rynx,  in  die  levator  ani,  in  the  external 

a  little  balloon,  in  its  former  position;  pre-  sphincter  ani,  and  in  the  mnsdes  of  the 

▼anting   the  patient   fiom    seeing  objects  urethra.    They  have  not  yet  been  seen  in 

directly  before  her.  the  nmscnlar  tonic  of  the  stomach  and  intss- 

The  animal  was  carefuUy  watched    for  tines,  in  the  detmser  urina,  or  in  the  heut. 

three  weeks ;    and    no    other  change  was  Mr.  Owen  makes  this  interesting  remark — 

noticed  tjian  a  slight  increase  in  the  bulk  of  that  all  the  mnsdes  infested  by  the  trichina 

its  cystic  portion.     In  six  weeks  it  had  are  characteiiied  by  the  striated  appearanoe 

evidently  grown  bigger,  the   eye    become  of  their  ultimate    fasdculi :    whereas    the 

ii^ected,  and  the  iris  leas  free  in  its  move-  mnsdes  of  orgjsnic  life,  which  the  animal 

ments ;  and  pain  ensued.     Extraction  of  the  does  not  inhabit,  have,  wiih  the  exception  of 

hydatid  waa  attempted ;  but  the  patient  was  the  heart,  smooth  fibres,  not  grouped  into 

unruly ;  the  kns  was  forced  out,  and  the  fasciculi,  but  united  reticnlarly. 
animal  ruptured  and  expelled  in  shreds :  the        2.  It  appears,  also,  from  what  has  been 

iris  became  entangled  in  the  wound  of  the  hitherto  observed  of  these  entoxoa,  that  their 

cornea,  and  vision  in  that  eye  was  spoiled.  presence  in  the  body  i^  unconnected  witik 

age,  sex,  or  any  particular  form  of  diaesse. 

There  is  a  very  singular  microscopic  para-  Tltey  have  been  concomitant  with  cancer  of 

site,    the    trichina    apiralit,    dwelling    in  the  penis,  tubensles  of  the  lungs,  exhaustion 

myriads,  sometimes,  in  the  muscles  of  the  of  the  vital  powere  by  extensive  ulceration  of 

living  human  body.     It  was  firat  described  ihe  leg,  fever  combined   with    pulmonary 

by  Professor  Owen  in  1835.  Mr.  Wormald,  phthisis,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  sudden  de- 

t^  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  St.  Bar-  preasion  or  collapse  after    a    comminuted 
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fracture  of  the  humerus,  diarrhoea.     They  thhig  creeping  under  the  skin ;  sometimes  a 

haTe  also  been  met  with  in  the  muscles  of  a  cord-like  ridge  can  be  felt  in  the  track  of 

man  who,  while  in  the  apparent  enjoyment  of  the  worm:   at  length  a  vesicle,  or  a  pnstnley 

robust  health,  was  killed  by  a  fracture  of  the  or  a  Httle  boil  forms,  from  which,  when  it 

skull.  breaks,  the  head  of  the  animal  protrudes. 

This  process  is  often  attended  with' fever; 

The  Filaria  Mediuetuh — Dractmevlus —  and  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  the  local 

or  Guinea'fcorm — ^has  its  residence  in  the  suffering  is  considerable :  the  cellular  tissue 

snbcutaneoTi  cellular  tissue.     It  is  a  long,  sloughs  ;  and  sometimes  dangerous  haemor- 

slender,  round,  uniform  animal,  like  a  fiddle-  rhage  occurs. 

string,  or  a  piece  of  bobbin ;  as  you  may  see  The  only  treatment  which  these  cases 
in  the  specimens  before  you.  Its  length  appear  to  admit  of,  is  the  gradual  and  careful 
varies  from  five  or  six  inches  to  twice  as  many  extraction  of  the  worm.  Lest  that  part  of 
feet.  Men's  lower  limbs,  their  feet  and  legs,  it  which  already  protrudes  should  recede,  or 
are  the  parts  most  comfnonly  possessed  by  be  broken,  it  is  gently  wound,  day  by  day, 
this  worm ;  but  it  occurs  also  in  the  scrotum,  round  a  small  stick,  or  a  little  roll  of  adhe- 
m.  tike  parietes  of  the  belly,  in  tiie  arms,  sive  plaster ;  pains  being  taken  not  to  pull 
btonft  HkB  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  and  in  upon  it  so  much  as  to  risk  its  being  torn 
alBOflt  evcrj  sopeiliGial  situation.  It  is  asunder.  The  roll  is  protected  by  a  ban- 
sometimes  solitary ;  hut  several  may  coexist  dage.  Whenever,  by  accident,  the  animal  is 
or  sttooeed  each  other  in  the  aameiD^idual;  broken,  very  serious  consequences  are  said 
nine  or  ten  perhaps.  A  Dr.  Mai'indii,  a  to  ensue  ;  violent  infiammation  of  the  part, 
friend  of  the  celebrated  Clot  Bey,  had  afaaoassca  and  sinuses,  and  high  irritative 
suffered  from  28  of  them  in  succession.  fefor»    Thia  mischief  is  ascribed  by  some  to 

Iliis  entosoon  is  en'demicin  thehotinter-  the  presence  of  dead   animal    matter,  by 

tropical  regbns;  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  upon  others,  of  young  filaric,  in  the  subcutaneoui 

the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  its  trivial  name,  tissue :  for  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the 

It  sometimes  abounds  after  the  manner  of  an  Guinea-worm  is  viviparous ;  and  although 

epidemic.     Sir  James  M'Grigor  tells  us  that  neither  digestive  organs  nor  generative  orgaua 

the  86th  and  the  88th  regiments,  stationed  have  yet  been  discovered  in  its  structure,  it 

at  Bombay,  were  much  plagued  by  this  pest,  is  sometimes  found  stuffed  internally  with  a 

Hie  86th  was  free  from  it  upon  entering  the  countless  offspring.  The  extraction  is  tedious 

fort,  in  September  1799 ;  and  so  continued  till  work.     Where,  indeed,  the  cellular  tissue  is 

the  setting  in  of  tiie  monsoon  in  1800.     In  very  loose,  as  in  the  scrotum,  the  worm  ia 

the  course  of  the  monsoon  nearly  900  of  the  occasionally  drawn  out  at  the  first  attempt : 

men  were  attacked.     The  68th  regiment  but  the  process  sometimes  occupies  weeks ; 

relieved  the  86th.     No  case  of  Gainea-worm  and  its  average  period  appears  to  be  not  lesa 

appeared  among  them  for  nearly  a  month  than  ten  days.     When  the  course  of  the 

after  their  coming  into  the  barracks  in  Bom-  animal  is  quite  superficial  and  obvious,  the 

bay,  in  October,  1800.     In  the  latter  end  of  natives  are  accustomed  to  make  an  incision 

November,  they  embarked  for  tiie  Egyptian  in  the  skin,  at  about  the  middle  point,  and 

expedition ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  to  pidl  the  worm  through  from  both  ends. 

in  one  ship  alone  199  men  out  of  360  were  When  once  it  is  out,  the  parts  presently 

crippled  and  laid  up  witili  this  loathsome  heal.     All  other  medication  (and  much  hsA 

disease.     It  was  thought  to  be  infectious,  hern  tried)  has  been  found  useless ;  except. 

The  artiUery-men,  who  were  kept  separate,  perhaps,  tiie  administration  of  assafoetida  : 

escaped.     Of  181   instances,  of  which  Sir  and  that  not  as  a  means  of  cure,  but  of  pre- 

James  M'Grigor  gives  a  tabular  account,  the  vention.     It  is  said  that  the  Brahmins  in 

feet  were  the  parts  affected  in  124.  India,  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  using 

lliese  animals  sometimes  remain  for   a  this  drug,  are  exempt  fhim  attacks  df  the 

long  while  in  the  cellular  tissue  without  pro-  dracunculus.     Cleanliness  was  also  found,  in 

duoing  inconvenience,  and  therefore  without  the  army,  to  be  a  condderable  protection, 

betraying  their  presence.     Hence  they  are  There  is  a  species  of  filaria  peculiar  to  the 

sometimes  brought  over  to  this  country,  eye ;  and  another  to  the  bronchial  glands : 

The    great    navigator,    Dampier,    had    no  but  these  are  extremely  rare, 
symptom    of    a    Guinea-worm    which    he 

carried  about  with  him,  until  about  half  a  The  urinary  organs  have  tiieir  parasites 

year  after  he  left  the  place  in  which  he  con-  also :  of  which  I  shall  specify  but  one,  and 

traeled  it.     Sometimes  the  parasite  is  quiet  that  chiefly  on  account  of  its  strange  lurking- 

and  harmless  for  a  still  longer  period ;  in  place,  and  remarkable  aixe.     I  allude  to  a 

one  recorded  instance  it  was  latent  and  dor-  species  of  strongle  which  sometimes  occupies 

mant  for  tiiree  yean.  the  human  kidney,  and  which  is  no  uncom- 

Tbe  gysiptoma  which  do  at  length  arise  mon  tenant  of  the  same  organ  in  various 

are    the  following ;    itching    of    the  part  animals ;   ^e  horse,  the  bull,  the  dog,  the 

•ffwied;  a  aensatioo  as  If  tiwre  were  some-  wolf,  the  polecat,  and  tiw  otter.     In  tht 
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human-  subject  its  length  Taries  between  five  istence  out  of  the  body  :  and  they  are  never 
inches  and  a  yard,  and  it  is  sometimes  half  caught  (as  they  would  surely  sometimes  be) 
an  inch  in  diameter.  There  is  a  Epecimcn  in  the  transition  state — the  intermediate  con- 
nearly  of  that  size  in  the  Huntcrian  museum,  dition.  Secondly^  opposed  to  this  *' acci- 
It  may  well  be  called  the  giant  strongle,  dental"  hypothesis  are  also  the  facts  that 
sironffulus  giyas.  Fancy  a  creature  as  big  certain  species  of  worms  infest  certain  species 
as  a  snake  coiled  up  in  one's  kidney.  It  of  animals  only  :  that  in  the  same  animal 
gives  rise  to  no  distinctive  symptoms,  different  species  of  worms  occupy  (as  we 
although,  as  you  may  suppose,  it  causes  have  seen)  special  parts  of  tlie.  alimentary 
much  renal  distress ;  hematuria,  retention  canal ;  have  each  their  peculiar  habitat : 
of  urine,  and  great  suffering  in  its  passage  that  worms  and  animals  of  external  origin 
out  of  the  body,  either  through  the  natural  mostly  die  as  soon  as  t'ley  are  received  into 
urinary  channels  ;  or  by  abscess  and  ulcera-  the  digestive  organs ;  while  the  true  intestinal 
tion  through  the  back.  worms   perish  whenever  they  are  delivered 

therefrom.     Thirdly,  the  circumstances  that 

With  respect  to   son.e,  at  least,  of  the  these  worms  not  only  live  but  breed  within 

parasitic  animals  that  I  have  been  describing,  the  human  bowels,  and  that  they  are  met 

those  I  mean  which  are  found  shut  up  in  with  even  in  the  intestines  of  the  uubom 

close  chambers,  our  first  feeling   is  that  of  foetus,  are  very  adverse  to  this  theory  of  an 

wonder  how  they  came  there.     Into  all  parts  accidental  error  loci. 

from  which  a  road  is  open  to  the  external  But,  to  give  up  the  notion  of  a  metamor- 

surface,  we  can  conceive  that  living  creatures  phosis,   may  not  intestinal  worms  spring 

may  enter,  or  their  eggs  be  carried.     Cut  from  specific  germs  or  ova  introduced  from 

how  can  either  animals  or  ova  find  their  way,  without,  not  casually,  but  in  accordance  with 

unperceived,  into  the  substance  of  the  liver  a  natural  law  :    germs  or  ova  which  find  in 

and  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  into  the  eye,  the  interior  of  living  bodies  the  only  condi- 

into  the  brain  ?     The  whole  matter  is  ob-  tions  that  admit  of  tlieir  development,  the 

Bcure,  yet  interesting.  only  soil  in  which  they  are  capable  of  ger- 

.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus,  and  of  minating,  the  only  nest  in  which  they  can  be 

other  natural  philosophers  of  his  time,  that  hatched  ?     I  confess  that  such  is  my  own 

the  intestinal  worms  were  really  terrestrial  belief.      We  have   something  like   this  at 

or   aquatic   animals   which  had  been  acci-  least  in  that  common  affection   of  horses 

dentally  swallowed,  either  while  young  and  called  the    "  hots."      A  species  of  sestrus 

spaaU,  or  in  the  antecedent  state  of  ova.     It  or  gadfly  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  animal's 

was  even  pretended  that  these  animals  had  hide,  where  they  cause,   I  presume,   some 

been  recognized  and  detected  out  of  the  body,  irritation,  which  induces  the  horse  to  lick 

in   stagnant  waters.      But  later  enquirers,  that  part  with  his  tongue.     The  eggs  are 

e9pecially  Bremser  and  Rudolphi,  have  com-  thus  conveyed  into  the  month,  whence  they 

pletely  disproved  this  notion.     After  dedi-  reach  the  stomach.     There  they  are  con- 

cating  twelve  years  of  his  life  to  the  observa-  verted  into  larvse,  and  affix  themselves  to 

tion   and   study   of  entozoa,   Bremser  was  the  parietes  of  the  stomach.      At  length, 

satisfied  that  no  creatures  identical  in  struc-  when  they  are  ready  to  undergo  their  final 

ture  with  the  intestinal  worms  are  ever  met  metamorphosis,  they  are  detached  from  the 

with  out  of  the  body,  except  such  as  have  interior  of  the   stomach,   pass  along  with 

come  from   the  intestines    of  man,   or   of  the  food  and  faeces  throi^h  the  intestines, 

some  other  animal :  and  conversely,  that  no  and  are  ejected  from  the  rectum  with  the 

terrestrial  or  aquatic  worms  are  ever  found  dung. 

living  within  the  bodies  of  men  or  of  animals,  Why,  it  is  asked,  may  not  similar  phseno- 

unless  they  have  been  directly  and  plainly  mena  take  place  in  the  human  body  ?     There 

received  from  without.  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  every  day  swallow. 

But,  then,  is  it  not  possible  that,  as  inadvertently,  numerous  ova,  of  various 
Boerhaave  supposed,  aquatic  or  terrestrial  kinds.  It  is  supposeable  enough  that  some- 
reptiles,  casually  entering  the  body  from  times  the  digestive  organs  may,  and  some* 
without,  being  placed  under  entirely  new  times  they  may  not,  have  the  power  of 
and  unnatural  conditions,  may  have  attained  decomposing  or  expelling  these  ova. 
a  monstrous  growth,  and  undergone  meta-  It  is  quite  certain  that  what  are  generally 
morphoses  such  as  we  know  that  some  of  the  called  spurious  worms  may  have  that  mode 
lower  animals,  by  change  of  circumstance,  of  origin  in  the  body.  Thus,  Dr.  EUiotson 
do  undergo ;  afl  the  tadpole  becomes  a  frog,  states  that  he  had  once  a  patient,  an  infant, 
the  maggot  a  butterfly  ?  who  discharged  from  the  bowels  a  doaen  live 

To  the  reception  of  this  theory  there  are  larvae,   or    maggots,   of   the  common   fly. 

strong  grounds  of  objection.     First,  there  is  The  child  had  eaten  part  of  a  kigh  pheasant 

no  ascertained  relation  (as  in  the  other  cases)  some  months  before.      This  circumstanoe 

bf  tween  the  structure  of  intestinal  worms,  was  instructive  in  that  case. .  The  infant  had 

ai^d  of  animals  having  an  independ^t  ex-  been  suffering  under  a  chronic  cough,  bat  as 
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soon  as  those  lacvse  were  got  rid  of,  the  adds   to   the  probability-  that  some  of  the 
cough  ceased.     Dr.  Elliotson  says  that  he  entozoa  may  be  originally  ectozoa. 
saw  them  in  the  napkin,  moving  about  in        The  main    diffinnlty,   however,   respects 
the  fecal  matter,  just  as  they  might  have  those   animals   which  occupy  shut   cavities 
done  if  they  had  never  been  in  the  child's  within   us,  or   are   imbedded   in   our  solid 
body.     The  same  physician  tells  us  that  be  organs  :  and  this  difficulty  forms  one  avowed 
has  twice  known,  in  two  different  patients  of    ground  of  the  theory  of  equivocal  generation ; 
his,  a  living  caterpillar  to  be  discharged  from  which  means  the  spontaneous  production  of 
the  intestines.     One  of  the  patients  was  a  living  creatures,  independently  of  any  germ, 
woman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  .  or  egg,  or  parent.     The  vulgar  su})pose  that 
cabbage  stalks  while  she  was  washing  them  dirt  engenders   fleas,   that  maggots   result 
for  the  pot.     The  moth  lays  its  eggs  on  cab-  from   the   putrefaction   of  flesh,   that   eels 
bages,   and   she  no   doubt  had  swallowed  arise,  of  themselves,  in  and  out  of  mud.     In 
some  of  them,  and  one  had  hatched  within  other  words,   they   infer  the^  spontaneous 
her.     In  the  ninth  volume  of  Dr.  Duncan's  origin  of  those  creatures,  of  which  they  can- 
Medical  Commentaries  is  a  precisely  similar  not  or  do  not  trace  the  procreation  by  pre- 
case.     A  boy,  after  a  dose  or  two  of  calomel  existing  parents  :  and  philosophers  and  men 
and  jalap,  discharged  from  the  rectum  very  of  science  have  done  the  same.     They  will 
many  cater^iillars,  all  alive,  and  full  of  acti-  not  believe   that  which    they  cannot  see. 
vity.     He  had  been  in  the  habit,  when  in  the  Now  this  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation 
garden,  of  eating  yonng  cabbage  leaves.   Till  shocks,    I   confess,   my  mind,  and  offends 
this  habit  hegnn  he  had  enjoyed  good  health,  my  reason.     If  well  founded,  it  strikes  at 
While  the  animals  were  within  his  bowels  he  the  root  of  that  great  argument  of  Natural 
snffered  severely  ;  had  locked  jaw ;  and  fell  Theology,  which  deduces  the  existence  of  a 
into  a  state  resembling  coma.      Upon  their  First    Intelligent   Cause,   from   the    marks 
expulsion    he    recovered   perfectly.      Cen-  of  adaptation,  design,  and  contrivance,   so 
tipedes  have  in  like  manner  been  vomited,  manifest   throughout  the  visible    universe, 
and   voided   from    the  boVels.      But    the  Observe  the  demand  «which   this  doctrine 
most  wonderful  instance  of  this  kind  that  makes  upon  our  faith.     In  defiance  of  all 
ever    was   heard    of,     is    related   by    Dr.  experience  and  analogy  in  respect  to  crea- 
Pickells  in  the   TVaiwracfion*  of  the  King  tares  which  our  finite  senses  are  competent 
and    Queen* 9    College    of   Physicians    in  to  examine,  it  calls  upon  us  to  believe  that 
Ireland.     A  young  woman,  of  melancholic  living  beings  of  complex  and  intricate,  yet 
disposition  and  chlorotic  appearance,   had  de6n't*  and  harmonious  structure ;  provided 
been  in  the  daily  habit,  from  some  super-  with  a  digestive  apparatus,  with  instruments 
stitious  motive,  of  drinking  water  mixed  with  of  locomotion,  with  generative  organs;    of 
clay   taken  from  the  graves  of  two  priests  various  species ;  in  many  instances  of  sepa- 
who  lived  and  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  rate  yet  answering  sexes ;  that  not  one  or  . 
In  this  way  she  probably  imbibed  th6  ova  of  two  of  these  beings,  nor  a  pair  or  two,  but 
the  insects  which  subsequently  issued  from  beiugsandpairsinnumcrable,  are  daily  formed 
her  body.      In   about   three  years   and   a  by  the  blind  concourse  of  '*  organic  mole- 
quarter,  shft  discharged,  partly  by  vomiting,  cules."     The  obscurity  that  hangs  over  the 
but  chiefly  per  anumf   upwards    of  2000  origin  of  the  entozoa  is  not  indeed  the  only, 
beetles,  and  their  larvae,  most  of  them  alive,  nor  I  think  the  chief  ground  upon  which  the 
Dr.    Pickells    counted    more    than    1300.  notion  of  spontaneous  generation  rests.    You 
Ijarvee,  and  pups,  and  perfect  insects,  all  are  probably  aware  that  minute  animalcules, 
came  forth  simultaneously.     Some  of  them  so  minute  that  most  of  them  cannot  be  seen 
ran  off,  as  soon  as  they  were  vomited,  into  without  a  microscope,  soon  become  abun- 
holes  in  the  floor ;    and  two  large-winged  dant  in  water  wherein  vegetable  or  animal 
insects  were  so  lively  and  vigorous,  as  imme-  matters   have  been   dissolved   by  infusion. 
diately  to  fly  away.     These  strange  births  Such  animalcules  are  therefore  called '/Tt/ti- 
were  preceded  and  attended  by  a  complicated  soria.      How  do  they  come  there  ?      There 
and  distressing  train  of  symptoms ;  a  gnaw-  are  two  suppositions  open  to  us.     One  is, 
ing,  and  sense  of  something  creeping  at  the  that  they  are  formed  by  the  fortuitous  union 
pit  of    the  stomach,   vomiting   of    blood,  of  organic  atoms  contained  in  the  Infusion, 
amenorrhoea,  hysterical  convulsions,  head-  The  other  is,  that  they  proceed  from  ova  or 
ache,  retention  of  urine,  and  sometimes  a  germs   existing  in   the   liquid,   or  floating 
degree  of  mental  derangement.      She  was  always  in   the   atmosphere,   and   ready   to 
at  length  freed  from  this  disgusting  malady  quicken    whenever   they   light  upon  their 
by  large  doses  of  the  oil  of  turpentine.  proper  element.      That  the  ova  of  animals 
These  spurious  worms  differ  from  the  true  which  are  themselves  visible  only  by  the  aid 
intestinal  parasites  in  this— that  the  human  of  a  microscope,  should  be  absolutely  invi- 
alimentary  canal  is  not  their  only,  but  their  sible  by  us,  is  not  surprising.     We  may  oon- 
•ocidental  and  unusual  nidus.    Nevertheless,  elude  that  the  latter  supposition  is  the  most 
their  occasional  presence,  alive,  in  that  place,  true,  if  we  can  show  that  when  these  ova  or 
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germs  are  excluded,  all  the  other  conditions  from  without  entered  the  flask  through  the 

of  the  production  of  infusoria  being  present,  sulphuric  acid.     The  air  was  of  course  not 

no  animalcules  appear.      Now  Spallanzani  at  all  altered  in  its  composition  by  passing 

long  ago  found,  by  careful  trials,  that  no  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  flask,  but 

animalcules  were  ^coTerable  when  the  ac-  if  sufficient  time  was  allowed  for  the  passage, 

cess  of  air  to  the  infusion  was  completely  all  the  portions  of  living  matter,  or  of  matter 

prevented.     But  it  has  been  objected  to  his  capable  of  becoming  animated,  were  taken  up 

experiments,  that  the  presence  of  atmo*  by  the  sulphuric  acid  and  destroyed.     From 

spheric  air  may  be  one  of  the  essential  condi-  the  28th  of  May  till  the^eginning  of  August, 

tions  upon  which  the  requisite  combination  I  continued  uninterruptedly  the  renewal  of 

of  the  organic   molecules  depends.      Air,  the  air  in  the  flask,  without  being  able,  by 

solar  light  and  heat,  and  organic  matters  in  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  perceive  any 

solution  being  given — does  animal  (or  even  living  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  although 

vegetable)  life  ever  result  ?      That  is  the  during  the  whole  of  the  time  I  made  my 

question.      The  experimentum  crucis  has  observations  almost  daily  on  the  edge  of  the 

been  made,  and  has  answered  ''no,''  as  I  liquid:   and  when  at  last  I  separated  the 

have  lately  learned  from  one  of  Professor  different  parts  of  the  apparatus^  I  could  not 

Owen's  admirable  introductory  lectures  ;  by  find  in  this  whole  liquid  the  slightest  trace  of 

whom,  I  am  glad  to  find,  this  uncomfortable  infusoria,  of  confervn,  or  of  mould.     But 

doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  is  strongly  all  three  presented  themselves  in  great  abon- 

discountenanced.     The  experiment  to  which  dance  a  few  days  after  I  hadleft  the  flask  stand- 

I  refer  was  conducted  by  M.  Schulze,  of  ing  open.    The  vessel  which  I  placed  near  the 

Berlin.     I  will  read  you  his  own  account  of  apparatus  contained,  on  the  following  day, 

it,  as  I  find  it  recorded  in  the  Edinburgh  vibriones  and  monads,  to  which  were  soon 

New  Philowphical  Journal,  added  larger  polygastric  infusoria,  and  after* 

"The  difficulty  to  be  overcome  consisted  wards  rotatoris." 

in  the  necessity  of  being  assured,  first,  that  This  experiment  confirms  the  belief  whidi 

at  the  beginning  of  ^e  experiment  there  was  various  other  facts  had  suggested — that  the 

no  animal  or  germ  capable  of  development  different  kinds  of  entozoa  are  not  parentless 

in  the  infusion  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  ad-  animals,  and  that  they  somehow  find  their 

mitted  air  contained  nothing  of  the  kind,  way  into  the  body  they  inhabit  from  vrith- 

For  this  purpose  I  filled  a  glass  flask  half  out.    The  lowest  of  the  infusoria  are  of  fixed 

foil  of  distilled  water,  in  which  I  mixed  va-  and  determinate  species;  and  Ehrenberg  states 

nous  animal  and  vegetable  snbstanoea.;    I  that  even  the  minutest  monads  possess  a 

then  closed  it  with  a  good  cork,  through  complicated  organization.     It  may  be  asked, 

which  I  passed  two  glass  tubes  bent  at  right  concerning  both  them  and  the  entozoa,  why, 

angles,  the  whole  being  air-tight.     It  was  if  they  ever  arise  spontaneously,  should  they 

next  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  and  heated  until  be  fuirnished  vrith  a  generative  apparatus  ? 

the  water  boiled  violently,  and  thus  all  parts  Again,  some  of  the  entozoa  abound  in  cer- 

had  reached  a  temperature  of  212°.     While  tain'  places,  and  strangers  coming  to  those 

the  watery  vapour  was  escaping  by  the  glass  places  appear  to  contract  them  there.    The 

tubes,  I  fastened  at  each  end  an  apparatus  dracunculus  was  thought  by  the  soldiers  in 

which  chemists  emplov  for  collecting  car-  India  to  be  communicable  from  person  to 

bonic  add  ;   that  to  the  left  was  filled  with  person,  ss  the  itch  insect,  and  the  chigoe,  to 

concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  both  of  which  it  has  some  analogy,  certainly 

with  a  solution  of  potash.    By  means  of  the  are.    The  infant  filaria  probably  creeps  in 

boiling  heat,  every  thing  living,  and  all  germs  through  the  skin  without  causing  any  no- 

in  the  flask  or  in  the  tubes,  were  destroyed ;  tioeable  pain.     Even  that  monster  among 

and  all  access  was  cut  off  by  the  sulphuric  the  entozoa,   the  tape-worm,   invades  the 

acid  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  potash  on  the  bodies  of  those  persons  who  visit  the  ooun* 

other.     I  placed  this  easily  moved  apparatus  tries  to  which  it  bdongs.     I  told  you  before 

before  my  vrindow,  where  it  was  exposed  to  that,  when  tape-worm  ococnrs  in  Germany, 

the  action  of  light,  and  also,  (as  I  performed  it  is  almost  always  the  tenia  solium  ;  when 

my  experiment  during  the  summer)  to  that  in  Switzerland,  almost  always  the  tenia  laU. 

of  heat.    At  the  same  time  I  placed  near  it  an  Now  the  celebrated  Soemmering  was  afflicted 

open  vesf3l,  with  the  same  substances  that  by  one  of  these  beasts ;  and  he  was  by  birth 

had  been  introduced  into  the  flask,  and  also  a  German  :  yet  the  worm  that  he  voided  was 

after  having  subjected  them   to  a  boiling  of  tlie  foreign  spedes,  the  tsenia  lata.     He 

temperature.     In  order  now  to  renew  con-  had  resided,  however,    for  some  time  in 

stantly  the  air  within  the  flask,  I  sucked  Switzerland;    and  there,  we  can  scarcely 

with  my  mouth,  several  times  a  day,  the  doubt,  he  caught  the  ovum,  or  the  young 

open  end  of  the  apparatus  filled  with  solu-  one,  of  the  paraaitio  animal.     Mr.  Aber- 

tion  of  potash;   by  which  process  the  air  nethy  once  told  me  the  following  corioui 

entered  my  mouth  from  the  flask  through  gtory : — A  shepherd  had  to  drive  a  flock 

the  caustic  liquid,  and  the  atmospheric  air  of  healthy  sheep  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
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countiy.     The  journey  occupied  two  or  three  duced  by  othei  causes  also — there  can  be  no 

days.     On  the  road  one  of  the  animals  broke  question. 

its  1^,  and  was  carried  the  rest  of  the  way  The  most  common  of  these  are  well  known 
on  horseback.  All  the  flock,  except  this  to  all  nurses  and  old  women  :  such  as  coUcky 
hurt  indiTidual,  was  turned  for  one  night  pains,  and  swelling  of  the  belly ;  picking  of 
into  a  marshy  pasture.  The  broken  limb  the  nose,  in  consequence  of  itching  and  irri- 
was  set,  and  the  patient  got  well ;  and  was  tation  tbere ;  itching  of  the  fundament ;  a 
the  only  one  of  the  whole  flock  that  did  not  foul  breath ;  grinding  of  the  teeth  during 
subsequently  become  affected  with  the  rot ;  sleep  ;  a  Yariable  and  capricious  appetite, 
the  onlyone  that  escaped  having  flukes  in  its  sometimes  Toracious  and  insatiable,  some- 
Ufer.  Is  it  not  presumable  that  the  ora  of  times  none  at  all ;  and  irregular  bowels, 
these  parantes  were  swallowed  with  the  her-  Worms  sometimes  give  rise  to  strange, 
bage  cropped  by  the  sheep  in  the  damp  and  even  severe,  nervous  symptoms,  ex- 
meadow  ?  The  germs  of  the  entoxoa  which  plainable  upon  the  principle  of  the  reflex 
dwell  in  closed  diambers,  and  within  the  oflice  of  the  spinal  cord.  We  conclude  that 
solid  viseera  of  the  body,  are  probably  carried  the  sjrmptoms  are  o?ring  to  worms  in  such 
thither  by  the  blood.  cases,  because  they  cease  when  the  creatures 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  reject  the  hypo-  are  got  rid  of.     Some  examples  of  this  I 

thesis  of  equivocal  generation,  and  ftdl  back  have  already  noticed.    Thus  Dr.  EUiotson's 

upon  the  Harveian  axiom,  taken  in  its  most  infant  patient  lost  a  chronic  cough  upon  the 

extended  sense,  of  ontne  vivum  ex  090.     If  expulsion  of  the  live  larvie  of  tiie  common 

I  have  digressed  somewhat  in  order  to  set  fly.     Bremser  gives  a  very  similar  case.     A 

before  you  the  grounds  of  my  own  belief  in  child  of  eleven,  afllicted  with  taenia,  had  a 

this  matter,  the  interest  and  importance  of  troublesome  dry  cough.     It  was  observed 

the  subject  must  be  my  excuse.  that  the  cough  was  suspended  for  two  months. 

What  I  have  further  to  soy  will  relate  just  after  a  very  large  portion  of  the  worm 

exclusively  to  the  intestinal  worms  of  the  had  been  brought  away  by  anthelmintic  me- 

human  body :  tiieir  predisposing  causes ;  the  dicines.    This  kind  of  coincidence  happened, 

symptoms  they  oocasion ;  and  the  modes  of  not  once  only,  but  three  or  four  times  ;  and 

getting  rid  of  them.  at  length,  when  the  whole  of  the  worm  had 

However  much  we  may  be  in  the  dark  as  come  away,  the  cough  was  permanently 
to  the  exact  mode  in  which  these  parasites  cured.  I  mentioned,  some  time  ago,  the 
reach  their  habitations,  we  do  know  eome-  frequent  association  of  intestinal  worms  with 
thing  of  the  circumstances  that  appear  to  epilepsy,  which  is  then  of  the  eccentric  form  : 
favour  their  production  and  multiplication,  and  I  stated  that  a  certain  nobleman  voided 
They  certainly  prevail  most  in  persons  who,  some  kind  of  wdrm  (a  tapeworm  I  think) 
firom  whatever  cause,  are  weak  and  im-  fVom  his  bowels,  and  was  thenceforward  tree 
healthy ;  and  particularly  in  scroftilous  chil-  from  epileptic  fits,  under  which  he  had  long 
dren.  Tliere  are,  however,  many  exceptions  laboured.  A  curious  circumstance,  illns- 
to  this :  they  are  not  uncommon  in  indivi-  trating  the  fact  that  irritation  of  the  mucous 
duals  who  are  robust  and  vigorous.  Intes-  membrane  of  the  alimentary  tube  may  affect 
tinal  worms,  of  all  kinds,  are  more  abundant  distant  parts,  is  quoted  l^  Dr.  Joy  from 
in  some  situations  than  in  others ;  especially  Albinua.  A  soldier  received  a  wound,  which 
in  places  that  are  low  and  moist,  lliey  are  led  to  the  formation  of  an  unnatural  anus,  in 
accordingly  very  frequent  in  Holland,  and  f^nt  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  track  of  the 
in  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  Wherever  colon.  Through  this  opening  the  mucous 
tliere  is  much  debility  of  the  digestive  organs  membrane  of  the  bowel  sometimes  pro- 
— ^in  lencophlegmatic  habits— in  persons  who  tmded ;  and  whenever  it  was  out,  and  ex- 
secrete  habitually  a  laige  quantity  of  mucus  posed  to  the  contact  of  cool  air,  the  patient 
— worms  are  apt  to  congregate.  The  chil-  began  to  cough;  and  continued  to  do  so 
dren  of  the  negroes  in  tiie  West  Indies  are  till  the  mucous  surface  was  warm  again, 
wonderfhlly  infested  by  them.  Putial  palsy,  amaurosis,  aphonia,  and  other 

It  more  concerns  us  to  enquire  into  the  nervous    symptoms,    occasionally    depend 

general  symptoms,  through  which  the  ex-  upon  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines, 

istenoeof  worms  in  the  alimentary  canal  may  But  let  us  examine  into  the  symptoms 

be  ascertained,  or  suspected.  which  are  more  or  less  proper  to  particular 

Those  symptoms  nr€  very  multifarious ;  species  of  intestinal  entozoa ;  and  into  the 

and,  for  the  most  part,  very  equivocal.     I  treatment  whidi  they  severally  require, 

know  of  none  that  can  be  reckoned  certain  A  variety  of  symptoms  are  ascribed  to  the 

or  pathognomonic,  except  the  actual  appear-  taearit  lumbricoides.     Dr.  Baillie  says  that 

ance  of  one  or  more  of  the  animals,  or  of  the  most  characteristic  are  a  tumid  belly, 

portions  of  them,  in  the  excrements  of  the  emaciated  extremities,  offensive  breath,  and 

body.    Yet  that  they  do  give  rise  to  a  va-  a  deranged  appetite.    To  these  may  be  added 

riety  of  morbid  phmoraena^— which  morbid  colicky  pains  of  the  abdomen.     When  these 

'phenomena  are,  however,  liable  to  be  pro-  animals  get  out  of  the  small  intestines,  and 
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ascend  into  the  stomach  or  oesophagus,  they  preferable  to  medicines  given  by  the  month* 

may  occasion  ]iain»  nausea,  Tomiting,  even  Biitert  offend  and  destroy  these  little  worms, 

convulsions.     They  have  caused  death,  as  I  I  have  relieved  many  patients  from   their 

mentioned  before,  by  crawling  into  the  hi-  tormentors  by  prescribing  simply  the  infusion 

liary  ducts,  and  into  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  of  quassia  as  an  injection.     Tobacco  clysters 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  emerge,  are  praised  ;  but  the  remedy  is  a  hazardous 

unexpectedly,  from  persons  who  had  received  one.     Dr.  Darwall  says  of  an  enema  com- 

no  previous  notice  of  their  presence.  posed  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  muriated  tine- 

This,  the  commonest  parasitic  tenant  of  ture  of  iron  mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  water, 

the  human  bowels,  is  also  a  troublesome  one  "  there  are  few  cases  so  obstinate  that  thi» 

to  eject.     A  great  variety  of  anthelmintics  will  not  suffice  to  overcome."     Lime  water, 

have  been  cried  up  as  successful  against  it ;  injected  into  the  rectum,    forms  another 

but  brisk  purgatives,  and  bitter  medicines  in  effectual  remedy  for  ascarides,  and  (as  phar- 

the  intervals,  have  the  best  evidence  in  their  macologists  love  to  speak)  a  rather  tlegant 

favour.     These  animals  seem  not  to  like  one. 

steel ;  and  my  own  plan  of  assailing  them  Thread-worms  may  be  scooped  out  of  the 

is  that  of  purging  the  patient  from  time  to  rectum,  with  the  finger.    Old  women  fish  for 

time  by  calomel  and  jalap,  and  administering,  them  with  a  piece  of  fat  meat,  or  a  candle, 

three  times  a  day,  some  preparation  of  iron ;  wherewith  the  entangled  worms  are  drawn 

the  sulphate^  or  the  muriated  tincture.     I  out  of  the  bowel.     Perhaps,  in  troublesome 

believe  that  most  of  the  patent  worm  medi-  cases,  the  plan  laid  down  by  Martinet  is  as 

cines  consist  of  mercury,  jalap,  and  scam-  good  as  any.     He  recommends  three  succes* 

mony,  given  in  strong  doses.     The  foetid  sive  injections:  the  first  merely  purgative; 

drugs,  assafoetida,  galbanum,  valerian,  are  the  second  specific  (common  salt  in  solution, 

often  given.     Cowhage  also,   the  dolichos  cold  vinegar  and  water,  lime  water,  some 

pruriens,  which  is  supposed  to  tease  the  skin  bitter  infiision);   the  third,  oleaginous  and 

of  the  parasite  no  less  than  that  of  the  human  soothing.    Oil  often  allays  the  itching.    Tlii» 

worm ;  and  tin-filings,  which  are  thought  to  teasing  symptom  may  sometimes  be  quieted 

bruise  or  lacerate  the  offenders,  are  favourite  by  applying  a  towel  wetted  with  cold  water, 

remedies  with  some  persons.     I  have  never  to  the  fundament,  while  in  bed. 

tried  them.    The  oil  of  turpentine  I  have  With  some  means  of  this  kind  for  expell- 

not  found  so  successful  in  expelling  this  ing  the  worms,  appropriate  measures  should 

qiecies  of  ascaris  as  I  shall  presently  show  be  combined  for  improving  the  general  health, 
you  that  it  is  against  the  tape-worm.  Croton 

oil  has  been  much  commended,  either  given  I  know  of  no  signs  by  which  the  presence 

by  the  mouth  or  rubbed  upon  the  abdomen,  of  the  tricocephalus  dispar  is  revealed ;  and 

Common  salt,  coloured  by  cochineal,  and  I  am  equally  ignorant  of  any  remedies  for  it. 
exhibited  every   morning    in    half-drachm 

doses,  was  found  by  Dr.  Rush  to  be  very  That  a  tape-worm  is  within,  we  know 

successful.  when  joints  of  it  are  voided.     Numberiess 

symptoms  have  been  ascribed  to  this  huge 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  aacarU  internal  parasite.  The  following  are  probably 
vermicMlarU  are  itching  and  irritation  about  the  most  distinctive.  Uneasy  fedings  in 
the  anus,  especially  in  the  evening,  and  ag-  the  epigastrium,  which  often  abate  or  are 
gravated  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  removed  by  eating;  the  appetite  generally 
by  whatever  overheats  the  body.  I  would  craving,  but  sometimes  bad ;  itching  of  the 
refer  you  to  a  paper  by  Dr.  Heberden  on  nose  and  of  the  anus ;  nausea ;  colic ; 
this  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  giddiness ;  a  sour  breath.  Less  frequently 
medical  Tratuactions.  The  case  he  describes  loud  borborigmi  occur ;  and  sometimes  con- 
is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  was  related  to  him  vulsions. 

by  a  physician  who  was  all  his  life  plagued  Louis  has  watched  and  recorded,  with  his 

by  these  thread- worms.  Generally,  however,  accustomed  minuteness,   the  symptoms  of 

they  infest  children ;  and  become  fewer,  and  ten    cases,    in    the   wards  of  La  Charite. 

at  length  disappear,  as  childhood  passes  into  Seven  of  the  patients  were  males,  and  three 

youth.  When  they  do  accompany  life  through  females.     The  youngest  was  a  boy  of  12,  the 

its  several  stages,  although  they  are  a  source  son  of  another  of  the  patients ;  the  oldest 

of  serious  annoyance  and  suffering,  they  do  was  74.     Most  of  them  were  in  comfortable 

not  appear  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  circumstances,  and  had  been  habitually  well 

patient's  existence.  fed.    The  greater  number  of  them  had  for 

To  introduce  at  one  end  of  a  tube,  several  some  time  been  passing  fragments  of  tape- 
yards  long,  substances  which  are  intended  to  worm,  with  their  stools,  in  their  clothes,  and 
act  upon  animals  that  live  quite  at  its  other  in  their  beds.  Inoneofthecasesthearticula- 
end|  would  be  a  very  round-about  course,  tions  had  been  twice  only  detected  in  the- 
Whether  a  purgative  effect,  or  a  specific  stools,  and  each  time  upon  the  operation  of 
destructive  effect,  be  the  object,  enemata  arc  a  purgative. 
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In   all  the  patients  bat  two,  the  other  result  of  their  enquiries  was  communicated 
sjrraptoms  commenced  when  the  evacuation  by  Dr.  Fenwick  to  the  late  Dr.  Baillie,  in  a 
of  the  fragments  commenced.     This  renders  letter  which  was  read  before  the  Medical  and 
it  probable  that  the  worms  begin  to  give  Chirurgical  Society.     Bat  there  is  nothing 
annoyance  when  they  get  into  the  large  in-  new  under  the  sun.     Fifty  years  ago,  Mr. 
testine.     The  temporary  relief  that  results  Maiden,   in   the  Memoir$  qf  the  Lomdan 
from  the  expulsion  of  portions  of  the  animal  Midical  Society y   recommended  the  same 
strengthens  that  supposition.    The  case  is  remedy,  in  the  same  doses,  for  the  same 
mentioned  in  the  MedicO'Chirurgical  Jour-  purpose.      But    his    recommendation    had 
nd  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  free-  been  neglected,  or  forgotten, 
ing  himself  of  large  fragments  of  tapeworm  The  dose  of  turpentine  is  from  half  an 
by  introducing  a  stick  into  the  rectum,  and  ounce  to  two  ounces.     It  may  be  given  in 
twisting  the  worm  round  it  till  it  broke.  combination  with  castor  oil ;   or  castor  oil 
The  chief  symptoms  obserred  in  Louis's  may  be  administered  afterwards  to  assist  its 
cases  were  colicky  pains  of  the  abdomen  ;  purgative  effect.     It  should  be  taken  in  the 
itching  of  the  anus,  and  of  the  end  of  the  morning,  fasting :  and  no  drink  should  be 
nose ;  uneasiness  of  the  epigastrium ;    and  admitted  into  the  stomach  until  the  medicine 
deranged  digestion  and  appetite.  begins  to  operate,  lest  sickness  and  vomiting 
Pain  in  the  abdomen  occurred  in  all  the  should  be  provoked.     The  worm  generally 
instances :    but  it  differed  in  different  cases,  is  voided,  dead,  within  an  hour  or  two. 
both  in  degree  and  in  kind.     It  was  inter-  The  inconveniences  of  turpentine  as  a 
mittent ;  and  mostly  felt  towards  the  flanks,  remedy  are  its  nasty  taste,  the  sort  of  intozi- 
lliere  was  itching  at  the  maigin  of  the  cation  it  is  apt  to  produce,  the  distressing 
anus  in  seven  of  the  ten  cases ;   itching  of  sickness  it  excites  in  some  persons,  and  the 
the  nose  in  four.     With  one  exception  only,  strangury  it   sometimes   occasions.       ThiiT 
itching  was  present  in  one  or  the  other,  or  effect  of  it,  however,  is  less  common  from  a 
in  both  of  these  situations.  laige  than  from  small  doses  of  the  oil.     The 
The  appetite  was  craving  in  one  patient ;  boweU  should  be  kept  open  with  castor  oil, 
unaffected  in  four ;  variable  or  bad  in  all  the  so  long  as  the  urine  retains  the  violet  smell, 
rest.     In  all,  slight  emaciation  was  observed,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the  turpen- 
In  all,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  of  its  natural  tine  in  the  circulation, 
dimensions.   This  is  noticed,  because  dilata-  Upon  the  continent  a  celebrated  empy- 
tion  of  the  pupil  has  been  set  down  as  one  reumatic  oil,  called  Chabert's,  is  in  great 
of  the  symptoms  of  taenia.  repute.     It  contains  turpentine ;  but  is  sUll 
liOuis  thinks  that  the  following  combina-  more  nauseous  than  it.     One  part  of  the 
tioQ  of  symptoms  indicates  with  tolerable  empyreumatic    oil  of    hartshorn  is  mixed 
certainty  the  presence  of  some  kind  of  worm  with  three  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine.     After 
in   the  intestines.     Pain  in  the  belly ;  colic  the  mixture  has  stood  for  three  days,  three- 
of  various  degrees  of  intensity,  unaocom-  fourths  of  it  are  to  be  distilled  over,  in  glass 
panied  by  diarrhoea ;  itching  about  the  anus,  vessels,  by  means  of  a  sand  bath.     Chabert 
and  at  the  end  of  the  nose.     If  pains  in  the  was  a  veterinary  sui^geon ;  and  had  used  this 
Kmbs,  lassitude,  and  nervous  symptoms  exist  remedy  with  remarkable  success  upon  do- 
also,  the  diagnosis  is  strengthened.  mestic   animals,  cows,    dogs,    and    sheep. 
We  have  a  very  effectual  remedy  for  taenia  Bremser,  after  testing  its  safety  by  taking  it 
— ^at  any  rate  for  the  tapeworm  of  this  coun-  himself,  administered  it,  he  tells  us,  to  no 
try — in  oil  of  turpentine,   given  in  large  less  than  500  individuals  troubled  wi  A  tenia, 
doses.      The  anthelmintic  virtues  of   this  Among  these  were  two  children,  a  year  and 
substance  were  not  generally  known  till  a  a  half  old.     He  found  it  both  a  powerful 
paper  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Fenwick,  of  and  a  permanent  cure.     Of  the  whole  num- 
Durham,   was  pubUsbed,   in  1811,  in  the  her  treated  there  were  but  four  who  required 
MedicO'Chirurffieal  7)ransaction8,  A  sailor,  a  second  course  of  the  remedy.     It  seems  to 
phm^ed  by  this  parasite,  had  noticed  that  kill  both  the  worms  and  their  ova.     The 
large  fragments  of  the  worm  were  passed  dose  is  two  teaspoonfuls,  night  and  morning, 
whenever  he  had    swallowed    an    unusual  nntil  four  or  six  ounces  have  been  taken ;  a 
quantity  of   raw  gin.      Thinking    that    a  purgative  being  from  time  to  time  interposed, 
stronger  spirit  might  have  a  stronger  effect  If  that  dose  produces  any  confusion  of  head, 
upon  his  internal  enemy,  he  tried  a  glass  of  it  must  be  diminished, 
turpentine,   which  completely  cured   him.  Bremser  admits  that  this  curative  process 
This  practice  was  then  taken  up  by  some  is  tedious,  but  affirms  that,  on  the  other 
unprofessional  persons,  who  gave  turpentine,  hand,  it  is  safe*  and  but  little  inconvenient, 
with  rimilar  success,  in  several  cases.    At  When  tiie  patient  has  continued  free  from 
last  Dr.  Fenwick,  in  conjunction  I  believe  any    symptoms    of    tape-worm    for    three 
with  my  friend  Dr.  Southey,  investigated  months,  he  concludes  that  the  cure  is  abso- 
the  subject ;   and  when  they  had  satisfied  lute.     Other  practitioners  agree  with  him  in 
themselves  of  the  value  of  the  remedy,  the  attesting  the  efficacy  of  this  oil ;  but  are  not 
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■o  ooafident  about  its  perfect  safety  and  coa- 
▼enience. 

Anotfater  great  remedy  ia  the  bark  of  the 
pomegranate-root.  This  is  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Celsas.  It  has  long  been 
employed  in  India.  Its  value  has  only  been 
recently  appreciated  in  France ;  and  in  this 
country  it  is  not  much  used,  I  believei  ercn 
yet.  You  may  read  a  yery  instructiTe 
account  of  its  effects  in  a  paper  communis 
eated  to  the  Medical  and  Chinirgical  Society 
by  Mr.  Breton.  He  boiled  two  ounces  of 
the  fresh  bark  of  the  root  in  a  pint  and  a 
half  of  water,  till  the  decoction  was  reduced 
to  three  quarters  of  a  pint.  Two  ounces  of 
diis,  cold,  he  gave  to  a  patient  who  had 
tape-worm,  and  repeated  this  dose  every  half 
hour  until  four  doses  had  been  swallowed. 
About  an  hour  after  the  last  dose,  an  entire 
t«enia  was  Toided,  alive. 

The  bark  dried  in  the  sun  he  found  still 
more  active.  A  stout  man,  40  years  old, 
took  a  decoction  prepared  in  the  same  way 
as  the  former,  only  with  the  dried  instead  of 
^e  fresh  bark.  Three  hours  after  the  first 
dose,  a  live  tape- worm  came  away,  19  feet 
two  inches  long.  The  medicine  thus  pre- 
pared seemed  to  be  too  strong ;  the  patient 
was  sick,  giddy,  and  tremb^g  for  several 
hours.     He,  also,  had  taken  four  doses. 

To  two  boys,  of  seven  and  ten  years  of 
age,  he  began  early  in  the  morning  to  ad- 
minister one  ounce  of  a  decoction  made  of 
half  the  previous  strength,  every  half  hour, 
fbr  six  times ;  and  then  stopped.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  he  resumed  the  medicine 
in  half-ounce  doses.  Giddiness  and  faint- 
ness  soon  came  on ;  and,  about  five  o'clock, 
each  of  the  patients  passed  a  taenia  of  the 
solium  kind. 

A  scruple  of  the  powder  was  given,  muced 
with  water,  every  hour,  for  five  successive 
hours,  to  a  boy  of  nine.  Forty  minutes 
after  the  last  dose  a  living  tania  was  ex- 
pelled. 

The  same  quantity  was  given  to  a  girl, 
ten  years  of  age ;  beginning  at  eight,  and 
repeating  the  dose  hourly  till  twelve  o'clock. 
At  twenty.four  minutes  past  one  she  voided 
a  living  tsnia  lata  :  an^  the  next  morning, 
at  nine  o'clock,  a  dead  tsenia  solium.  This 
curious  case  shews  that  the  two  speeies  may 
exist  in  the  same  person  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Breton  relates  other  examples ;  but 
those  which  I  have  cited  are  quite  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  the  power  of  this  substance. 
1  he  bark  appears  to  act  upon  the  worm  as 
a  poison.  In  tepid  water  tienioe  will  live 
for  several  hours.  When  they  are  plunged 
into  the  aforesaid  decoction,  they  writhe  and 
manifest  great  uneasiness.  Between  the  first 
dose  of  the  medidne  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  worra  the  shortest  period  appears  to  have 
been  three- hours,  the  longest  twcirty-fivCi 

Louis'  ten  cases*  before  referred  to,  were 


all  treated  by  a  nostrum  called  tiie  potion  of 
M.  Darbon.  It  proved  successful  in  all. 
Eight  or  ten  ounces  of  it  were  taken  in  the 
morning,  before  breekfest ;  and  the  core 
was  accomplished  by  that  single  dose.  It 
is  said  to  he  quite  safe,  to  have  no  very  de- 
cided taste,  and  to  cause  no  ferther  incon- 
venience than  a  slight  colicky  feeling,  and 
uneasiness  in  the  epigastrium,  less  ti^n  is 
produced  by  many  a  puiigative :  and  even 
these  sensations  were  probably  owing  to  the 
movements  of  the  worm ;  for  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  months,  the  dose  was  repeated, 
it  was  followed  by  no  inconvenience  at  all. 
The  medicine  is  not  strongly  cathartic,  and 
sometimes  requum  the  aid  of  a  lavement. 
In  each  of  these  casee  die  expelled  tvnise 
were  apparently  dead.  Their  headg  were 
detected  in  the  evacuations  :  in  one  instance 
seven  heads  were  seen.  Louis  says  that 
within  a  few  days  at  ferthest  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  worms,  all  the  previous  symp- 
toms of  their  presence  ceased ;  and  the  pa- 
tients improved  in  respect  to  appetite,  di- 
gestion, complexion,  flesh,  and  strength. 
They  all  remained  well  four  months  after- 
wards, and  then  the  potion  was  again  ad- 
ministered ;  but  it  brought  away  no  more 
worms.  Some  of  the  patients,  who  had 
previously  tried  other  modes  of  cure,  had 
never  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval  of  freedom. 
Various  other  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed, and  employed  with  more  or  lestf 
success.  One  of  them,  the  root  of  the  male 
fern,  formed  tiie  basis  of  a  nostrum,  called 
Madame  NonfiVr's,  which  was  so  highly 
thought  of,  that  in  1776  the  King  of  France 
gave  that  lady  some  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling for  the  secret  of  its  composition.  I 
think,  however,  you  will  find  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine equal  to  the  cure  ot  tape-worm  in 
most  instances.  Should  it  fell,  or  should 
circumstances  forbid  its  use,  I  would  advise 
yon  to  resort  to  the  bark  of  the  pomegra- 
nate root.  It  seems  probable  that  M. 
Darbon's  remedy,  if  its  nature  were  di- 
vulged, would  supersede  all  others. 

ON 
FRACTURE  OF  THE  SKULL*. 

By  R.  a.  Stapfoad, 

Surgeon  Kxtraordinary  to  His  Royal  Htgbnns 
the  Duke  of  Cambridfre ;  Senior  Surgeon  to  the 
St.  Marylebone  Infirmary. 


Fracture  of  the  skull  is  caused  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  concussion — by  a  severe 
blow  upon  the  head,  but  so  much  more 
violent  that  the  cranium  is  broken ;  con- 
sequently, that,  independent  of  the  fracture, 
the  worst  symptoms  also  of  concussion 
occur. 

*  Beinx  the  substance  of  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  9t.  Marylebone  Infirmary. 
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Fnustore  of  the  ■kull  may  be  divided  into  inflamination  came  on,  she  was  delirioas,  and 

three  daeses  :    let,  simple  fracture;    2Dd,  she  died.     On  examining  her  bead,  the  edge 

comminuted   fracture  ;     3d,   fracture  with  of  the  bone  was  found  resting  upon  the  dura 

depression  on  the  brain.  mater,  and  pressing  upon  the  brain.     In* 

Simple  fracture  is  a  mere  split  of  the  bone;  flammation  had  taken  place,  and  pus  had 

comminuted,  the  bone  being  splintered  at  formed.     Other  cases  c^  the  kind  have  oc* 

more  than  one  division,  something  like,  per-  curred  to  my  knowledge,  and  they  made  a 

haps,  a  pane  of  glass  being  strode  with  a  great  impression  on  my  mind.     I  therefore 

smsU  stone,  and  not  going  through  it,  being  came  to  this  decision  ;  that  if  the  fractured 

ladiated  fvom  the  centre.      Fracture  with  portion  was  beat  in  so  aa  to  become  a  foreign 

depression  is  where  the  bone  is  beat  in  upon  body  resting  upon  the  brain,  I  should  trephine, 

the  brain.    The  first  two  of  these  are  not  or  use  the  elevator,  if  possible,  to  raise  it 

much  more  than  concussion :   the'  bone  is  up,  whether  there  were  symptoms  of  oom« 

not  displaced ;  consequently  union  will  take  pression  or  not. 

place  without  trouble.     But  fracture  with  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Pott,  a  most  distin- 

depression  is  indeed  a  serious  injury — an  guished  surgeon  of  his  time,  and  who  wrote 

injury  difficult  to  treat ;  full  of  doubt  and  upon  injuries  of  the  head,  it  was  the  fashion 

dimger.  to  trephine  whether  the  bone  was  depressed 

By  way  of  simplifying  the  matter,  I  shall  or  not.     Mr.  Abemethy  first  drew  the  dis- 

divide  these  fractures  into  simple  and  com-  tinction  when  the  operation  ought  to  be  per* 

pound.     Simple finacture with depressicm, is,  formed,  and  when  not:   that  is  to  say,  it 

where  only  one  piece  of  bone  is  broken  and  ought  not  to  be  done  when  there  are  no 

depressed  to  a  lesser  or  greater  extent,  re-  symptoms  of  compression.    The  rules  laid 

sembling  a  wedge.     Compound  fracture  is,  down  by  Mr.  Abemethy  are  excellent ;  but 

where  the  bone  is  brokn  into  several  pieces,  I  think  the  description  of  cases  I  have  men- 

and  then  thrust  in  upon  the  brain.     I  have  tioned  are  exceptions  to  them.     I  am  aware 

seen  several  cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  that  cases  are  mentioned  where  the  depressed 

skull  with  depression ;  and  these  are  those  piece  of  bone  has  been  driven  very  deep 

which  cause  so  much   discussion,  whether  upon  the  brsin ;  so  deep  that  in  one  instance 

you  should  trephine,  or  whether  you  should  the  indenture  resembled  a  funnel,  and  yet 

not  trephine  ?     It  is  laid  down  in  books,  and  the  patienta  have  recovered.    This  no  doubt 

I  believe  more  partknlarly  by  Mr.  Abcr-  is  true,  but  the  cases  that  have  not  recovered, 

nethy,  that  if  Uiere  is  depression  with  symp-  under  the  same  circumstances,  are  not  re- 

toma    of    compre99um  on  the  brain,  you  lated.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  a  record 

ought  to  trephme ;    and,  on  the  contrary,  if  of  all  the  oases  of  thia  description  were  kept, 

there  ia  depression  without  those  symptoms,  it  would  be  found  that  the  recoveries  would 

yott  ought  not.    Now  in  the  first  opinion  I  be  fewer  than  the  deaths.     It  appears  to  nie» 

perfectly  agree.     You  must  trephine — tre-  that  if  symptoms  of  eomprsssion  come  on 

phsne  by  idl  means :   in  the  second  I  am  some  time  after  the  accident,  it  is  usually 

doubtful.    la  my  opinion,  it  depends  upon  too  late  to  trephine,  as  the  broken  frsgmenta 

the  depik  the  bone  is  driven  in.     If  the^bono  of  bone  have  already  scted  as  a  fordgn  body 

is  only  depressed  jnst  below  the  outer  suHhoe  on  the  brain,  and  the  misehief  resulting 

of  the  external  XMe,  then  there  will  be  no  from  an  extraneous  cubstanoe  resting  on  so 

neceseity  to  tsephinoi  or  even  to  the  diploe,  delicate  a  texture  has  produced  the  natural 

batween  theinner  and  outer  table ;  you  need  consequencea — inflammation,  softening,  and 

not  do  it.    But  if  it  is  drivenlower  tiian  that,  the  formation  of  pus. 

I  certainly  should  do  it,  or  use  the  elevator.  And  now  I  shall  ^eak  of  what  I  term 

if  possiblo,  to  raise  up  the  depressed  portion,  compound  fracture  of  the  skull.      I  mean 

My  reason  is  the  following :   when  Uie  bone  when  the  bone  is  broken  in  more  pieces  than 

protrades  deeper,  its  edge  reste  upon  the  one,  and  driven  deep  upon  the  brain.     Such 

dura  mater,  and  presses  upon  the  brain  $  accidenU  happen  from  the  head  bong  hit  at 

eonsequently,  although  there  are  no  symp-  a  particular  point.     For  instance,  the  head 

toma  Men'of  compn^on,  the  fractured  ei^  may  be  struck  by  a  hammer,  the  comer  of 

faeeomes  a  foreign  body,  and  pqpduces  in-  a  stone-step,  or  any  thing  hard,  such  as'  a 

ilammafcion  and  ita   consequences,   suppu-  piece  of  iron  projecting  from  a  wall,  &c. 

ration,  he.,  and  most  probably  death.     I  The  best  thing  I  can  illusttate  this  soddent 

have  seen  snob  cases.    I  remember  a  case  by  ia,  the  breaking  of  the  shell  of  one  egg 

where  a  woman  reodved  a  blow  on  her  head,  when  another  has  been  pressed  against  it. 

snd  her  skull  was  fractured.    The  injury  The  fractured  egg  is  broken  into  several 

took  place  on  the  right  puietal  bone.    A  different  parte,  and  is  at  the  spot  pressed  in 

single  portion  of  the  skull  was  depressed,  upon  ita  contonte,thecentre  being  thedcepcst. 

about  the  fourth  of  an  inch.     She  had  no  It  generally  happens  in  this  description 

symptoms  of  compression,  and  the  case  was  of  fhu^ure  that  the  bone  is  not  only  de» 

discussed  by  men  of  the  greatest  talent.     It  pressed,  but  that  there  are  tbe  most  elMl^ 

dedded  not  to  trephine.     In  a  few  hours  firmed  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brainy 
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and  that  you  cannot  hesitate  what  to  do.  he  prevented  from  becoming  a  foreign  body. 
Yon  have  nothing  else  left  but  to  trephine.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  role  laid  down, 
But  I  have  seen  two  cases  of  this  kind  where  that  *' you  should  never  trephine  when 
there  were  no  symptoms  whatever  of  com-  there  are  no  symptoms  of  compression,"  is 
prcssion ;  and  these  are  the  cases  which  so  too  stringent ;  it  should  depend  upon  the 
confirmed  me  in  the  necessity  of  trephining,  depth  the  bone  is  driven  in  upon  the  brain, 
when  the  fractured  bone  became  a  foreign  and  whether  the  fractured  portion  will  be- 
body  resting  on  the  brain,  when  there  were  come  a  foreign  body  or  not,  resting  on  or 
no  symptoms  of  compression.  During  the  being  driven  into  its  substance, 
time  I  was  house-surgeon  to  St.  Bartholo-  There  is  one  thing  we  should  be  very  carefiil 
mew's  Hospital,  I  was  called  up  early  one  of  when  we  have  trephined,  which  is,  to  ex- 
morning  to  SM  an  Irishman  who  had  been  amine  well  that  we  have  not  left  a  splinter  of 
fighting  with  his  fellow,  and  had  received  a  bone  behind.  A  splinter  of  bone  left  in 
blow  upon  his  head.  I  examined  the  wound,  the  brain  will  cause  inflammation,  suppura- 
and  found  the  skull  was  fractured,  and  the  tion,  and  death.  I  have  known  one  or  two 
broken  pieces  of  bone  were  driven  at  least  cases  where  this  has  occurred,  and  tho 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  upon  the  patients  died. 

brain.     I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  There  is  another  description  of  fracture 

man  had  no  symptoms  of  compression.     He  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  which  is,  that 

walked  about  the  ward,  and  talked  as  if  he  of  the  basis  of  the  cranium.     To  produce 

had  only  received  a  slight  wound  on  the  this  accident  great  force  is  required ;  and  it 

head.      He  told  me  all  about  the  quarrel  generally  is  caused  from  falling  from  a  great 

and  the  whole  proceeding,  as  if  but  little  had  height  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  whereby  a 

happened.'     It  being  laid  down  as  a  rule  con/re  coup  is  given  to  the  base  of  the  skull, 

that  if  there  were  no  symptoms  of  compres-  by  which  it  is  broken.     It  can  be  known  by^ 

sion  in  fracture  of  the  skull,  you  ought  not  the  severity  of  the  concussion,  and  frequently 

to  trephine,  I  dressed  the  wound,  and  sent  blood  issues  from  the  ears  and  nose.     Should 

for  my  8«iperior  officer.      He  came,  and  I  therebe  compression  from  eztravasated  blood, 

told  him  the  nature  of  the  wound — ^that  there  is  but  little  hope  of  the  patient.     We 

there  was  fracture,  with  depression  of  con-  must  treat  fhicture  of  the  base  of  the  skull 

dderable  depth.     He  did  not  believe  me :  as  we  would  concussion ;  but  it  is  a  most 

he  quite  laughed.     The  man  was  as  rational  dangerous  accident,  and  the  patient  more 

as  any  patient  in  the  ward,  and  could  answer  often  dies  than  lives.     I  have  seen  many  of 

any  question  you  chose  to  put  to  him.     I  these  cases,  and  shall  relate  one.    A  man  fell 

requested    him    to    examine    the    wound,  from  a  scaffold  upon  the  top  of  his  head. 

He  answered,  "  No,    you  have   dressed   it  He  was  taken  up  senseless,   and  he  had 

very  well  ;     and    if    there    were    depres-  bleeding  both  from  the  nose  and  ears ;  but 

sion,  it  is  not  the  practice  to  trephine  until  there  were  no  symptoms  of  compression  of 

symptoms  demand  it.''     I  began  to  think  I  the  brain.     He  was  treated  actively  for  the 

was  wrong,  and  had  made  a  mistake.     How-  concussion,  but  his  senses  never  returned ; 

ever,   on  the  same  night  the  man  became  and  within  three  days  he  died.      On  examt- 

comatose,   insensible  ;    his  breathing  ster-  nation  of  the  skull,  the  basis  was  fractured 

torous  :  in  fact  he  had  exactly ihe  same  symp-  completely  across,  from  one  meatus  audito- 

toms  as  in  apoplexy.   I  sent  again  instantly  rius  to  the  other.      The  whole  substance  of 

to  the  surgeon  whose  patient  he  was.     He  the  brain,  on  being  cut  into,  presented  the 

came,  and  saw  the  state  the  man  was  in.    He  bleeding  points  of  enlarged  vessels  ;  and  the 

examined  the  wound,  and  found  he  had  de-  membranes  were  inflamed, 

pression.     He  said  to  me,  "  You  are  right ;  There  are  other  cases  of  fracture  of  the 

I  shall  immediately  trephine  this  man.     I  skull.     Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case 

was  not  justified  in  doing  this   operation  of  circular  fracture,   "  commencing  at  the 

before  :  no  symptom  existing  to  demand  it."  top  of  the  head,  passing  down  on  each  side. 

The  man  was  trephined:  the  brain  at  the  through  the  temporal  bone,  and  meetingatthe 

part  was  inflamed    and  softened,  and  pus  basis."     There  are  fractures  of  all  descrip« 

had  formed.     He  died.  tions.     Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  pecu- 

Sinoe  this  case  I  have  met  with  another  of  liarity  of  the  accidents  which  occur  to  the 

a  similar  description,  not  under  my  own  care,  head,  it  would  be   perfectly   ridiculous   to 

and  which  occurred  very  much  under  the  attempt  to  describe  all  of  them :  in  fact,  it 

same  circumstances — a  quarrel  and  a  blow  would  be  impossible, 
on  the  head.     This  man  was  sensible  for  two 

or  three  days ;  he  became  comatose,  with  The  notes  of  the  following  cases,  which 
apoplectic  symptoms,  and  died.      In  such  occurred  in  this  infirmary,  were  given  to  me 
cases  as  these   I  am  inclined  to  think  it  by  Dr.  Boyd, 
would  be  better  to  trephine  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  receipt  of  the  injury.      By  Fracture  qfthe  tkulL 
doing  this  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  will  Robert  Davis,   a   lad,    in  sliding  down 
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some  baniBtera  overbalanced  himself,  and  fell  the  83rmptom8.     The  symptoms  of  coropres- 

on  his  head  on  some  flags,  the  height  of  sion  of  the  brain  are  total  insensibility,  a 

25  feet.     He  was  taken  up  in  a  comatose  dilated  pupil,  stertorous  breathing,  a  slow 

state.     There  was  a  slight  scratch  on  the  and  perhaps  irregular  pulse,  a  lifeiessness  of 

crown  of  his  head,  and  a  considerable  effu-  the  whole  body.     If  we  take  up  the  arm,  it 

sion  of  blood  beneath  the  scalp  ;  the  respi-  falls  down  again  ;  and  if  we  lift  up  the  hands, 

rations,  as  well  as  the  pulse,  were  slower  the  head  lolls  on  the  shoulder.     In  short,  the 

than  natural ;  the  action  of  the  heart  became  patient  has  exactly  the  same  symptoms  as  in 

irregular,  and  the  breathing  slower  till  it  apoplexy.     We  know  the  cause — there  is 

stopped.     Death  occurred  within  two  hours  compression  on  the  brain  from  fracture,  or 

after  the  accident.  from  extravasated  blood. 

Examination   28   hours  after  death.  —         It  sometimes  happens  that  a  blow  upon 

About  four  ounces  of  fluid  blood  extrava-  the   head  causes   the   rupture  of  a  blood - 

sated  beneath  the  scalp.     A  fissure  in  the  yessel  on  the  brain,  when  symptoms  of  com - 

skull  about  seven  inches  in  length ;  it  ex-  pression  take  place.     Under  such  circum- 

tended  from  the  right  orbit  to  the  coronal  stances  we  must  trephine  immediately  at  the 

suture.     The  orbital  plate  was  also  divided,  point  the  wound  takes  plare,  and  remove  the 

A  quantity  of  blood  effused  around  the  eye-  coagulnm.     The  following  is  a  case  of  the 

ball,  and  a  thin  layer  also  over  the  hemi-  kind,   which   occurred  while  I  was  at  St. 

spheres  of  the  brain,  beneath  the  arachnoid  Bartholomew's  Hospital : — A  man  fell  down 

membrane.      The  cerebral  substance  itself  Waterloo  Bridge  steps,  and  struck  his  head.' 

not  injured.  He  was  taken  up  senseless,  and  carried  to 

the  hospital.  Ilis  head  was  examined,  but 
Fracture  of  the  left  maJar  bone,  extending  ^^^^.^  ^^g  qq  fract»ire,  and  only  a  contused 
inwards  around  the  roof  of  the  l^  orbit;  ^ound  on  the  right  temple.  The  pupil  of 
asmallwoundof  the  akin,  corresponding  ^^it  eye  was  dilated;  the  pulse  labouring 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  left  eye-brow.  andslow,  about  50  ;  the  breathing  stertorous ; 
William  Chapman  was  brought  by  two  and  the  whole  body  cold,  and  in  a  lifeless 
drunken  men  to  the  infirmary,  who  said  that  condition.  Instead  of  getting  better  he  got 
they  had  picked  him  up  in  the  street,  but  worse.  He  was  trephined,  and  a  large  coa- 
knew  nothing  further  of  him.  The  man  was  gulum  of  blood  was  found.  It  was  removed, 
unable  to  give  any  account  of  himself  at  the  but  it  formed  again.  The  vessel  could  not 
time  he  was  admitted.  The  person  for  whom  be  found.  The  man  died  in  a  few  hours, 
he  worked  stated  subsequently  that  he  had  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  in- 
been  bottling  ale,  of  which  be  had  drank  struments  for  trephining  might  be  improved, 
sufficient  to  make  himself  tipsy.  He  went  To  bore  a  large  hole  in  a  man's  skull,  to 
out  of  the  cellar  to  make  water,  and  fell  off  rai^e  up  depressed  portions  of  bone,  when  it 
a  step  about  six  inches  high  on  his  face,  may  be  done  in  a  much  simpler  way,  appears 
which  occasioned  the  wound ;  it  bled  at  the  to  me  absurd.  I  believe  there  are  many 
time,  and  was  dressed.  The  man  walked  cases  where  it  might  be  avoided ;  for  in- 
home  that  evening,  about  a  mile.  He  re-  stance,  in  simple  fracture  with  depression, 
turned  to  his  work  on  the  following  day,  but  when  only  one  piece  of  bone  is  driven  in  upon 
did  not  feel  equal  to  it.  This  occurred  on  the  brain,  like  a  wedge,  and  it  cannot  be 
Wednesday ;  he  did  not  come  to  the  infir-  lifted  up  by  the  common  elevator,  why  not 
mary  for  two  days  after.  He  was  treated  use  a  file  of  a  particular  construction,  and 
by  losing  blood  locally  from  the  head,  by  file  a  groove  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  bone 
the  constant  application  of  an  evaporating  exactly  opposite  to  it  ?  By  this  manoeuvre 
lotion,  purging  frequently,  and  taking  calomel  an  instrument  or  elevator  adapted  to  the 
and  opium  combined.  He  died  five  days  groove,  and  made  exactly  to  fit  it,  might  be 
after  admission,  with  typhoid  symptoms.  introduced  under  the  depressed  portion,  by 

Examination  36   hours  after  death.  —  which  it  could  be  raised  up. 
There  was  softening  of  the  anterior  part  of         In   complicated  fractures,    where    more 

left  hemisphere,  which  rested  on  the  orbital  pieces  of  bone  than  one  are  depressed,  a 

plate,  but  no  displacement  of  bone.    The  groove,    corresponding    to  each  depressed 

lateral   ventricles  contained  some  purulent  portion,  might  be  filed  on  the  edge  of  the 

matter.    There  was  considerable  effusion  of  unbroken  bone,  and  thus  each  fractured  por- 

lymph  around  the  medulla  oblongata  and  tion  might  in  the  same  manner  be  raised  or 

cerebellum.     As  I  have  remarked  before  in  removed*      By  employing  such  means  as 

a  former  paper,  there  have  been  two  cases  of  that  the  operation  for  these,  it  is  my  opinion 

fracture  of  the  skull  this  year  under  my  care  trephining  would  be  seldom  required.    I  have 

in  this  infirmary  :  they  were  both  simple  frac-  invented  some  instruments  for  the  purpose, 

tures,  without  depression.    They  were  treated  which  can  be  seen  at  Mr.  Ferguson's,  sur- 

like  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  did  well.  geon's  instrument  maker,  Giltspur  Street, 

And  now  I  have  been  talking  of  compres-  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
lioB  of  the  brain,  but  I  have  not  described         And  now  I  have  to  speak  of  the  treatment. 
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We  must  remember  that  fracture  of  the  tient  recovered  from  the  operation,  but 

skull  IB  a  double  injury — the  mechauical  died  four  monthfl  afterwards,  from  the 

injury  and  ooncuMion  of  the  brain.    If  there  recurrence  and  extension  of  the  disease, 

is  depression,  we  will  relieve  the  mechanical  Mrs.  M'Kenny,  set.  35,  October  3d, 

injury  by  trephining,  or  using  the  elevator ;  1841.— About  seven   months  ago  ob- 

but  we  must  not  do  this  alone;   we  must  treat  served  gums  of  upper  jaw  to  swell, 

the  patient  for  concussion  of  the  brain  like-  attended  with    superficial    ulceration, 

wise.   I  have  already  stated  how  to  trettcon.  ^^^^  f^^^  months  ago  had  all  the  five 

cussion  of  the  brain.    We  must  bleed  freely,  ^^uble  teeth  extracteS  from  right  side 

both  generaUy  and  locally.    The  patient  must  .              .            ...  .       months  airo 

be  kept  on  the  lowest  diet.    A  cold  lotion  ri^h&u^ 

must  be  constantiy  appUed  on  the  head.   The  "^'*'  ^"^^*  Degan  to  swell,  ana  Decame 

bowels  must  be  kept  open,  and  fever  kept  ™"ch  more  promment  than  the  other, 

down.     If  the  symptoiMron  on.  we  may  She  showed  her  mouth  to  several  sur. 

give  calomel  and  opium  to  affect  the  mouth,  geops,  one  of  whom  gave  her  mercaryv 

the  principle  of  which  I  have  pointed  out  which  did  her  a  deal  of  hazm,  and 

t»  yoa.    It  is  also  of  great  oonacquence  others  prescribed  washes  and  varinoa 

that  we  abonld  diesa  the  external  wound  remedies,  which  did  her  no  good.    She 

with  great  care,  bringing  the  cut  edges  to-  was  brought  to  me  two  days  ago,  when 

gather,  so  that  they  may  heal  by  the  first  finding  the  incisors  and  canine  teeth  of 

intention :    being  also  canful  that  the  plaster  the  upper  jaws  loose,  I  extracted  them, 

is  so  applied  that  no  air  can  get  to  it.    It  is  and  found  the  soft  matter  forming  the 

a  good  plan  to  dissolve  sealing-wax  in  splrita  tumor  adhering   to  them;   it  havinff 

of  wine,  and  brush  over  the  plaster  this  so-  taken  the  place  of  their  sockets,  which 

lubon.    It  wiU  become  dry.  and  wi^  prevent  j^ad  become  absorbed  or  converted  into 

both  the  air  and  the  wet  applications  from  |^ 

getting  to  the  wound.  '^  ^           j^     .        ^     characters   of 

In  conclusion  let  me  advise  you  to  take i. .         #•    ^  •  n 

notes  of  Uiese  cases.     They  arJ  too  often  '"ahgnant  epuUi   is  seen  growing  all 

connected  with  manslaughter  and  murder,  ^un^  alveolar  nrocess  of  right  upper 

You  arc  in  a  very  responsible  situation.    A  jaw,  and  round  left   as  far  as  canine 

judicial  inqmry  most  probably  will  be  made,  tooth.     It  has  the  form  of  red  granula- 

and  you  are  a  witness  of  the  greatest  cojse-  iiouB,  soft,  yet  pretty  firm,  and  seem- 

quenoe.  ingly  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane. 

Palate  has  a  disorganized  look,  and 

_  there  is  a  hole  into  nose  about  halfway 

REMOVAL  OF  UPPER  JAW.  ^^,Jn  the  middle  line,  which  would 

admit  a  qmll.    No  very  accurate  exa- 

By  Jambs  I>ouglas,  A.M.  mination  can,  however,  be  made  of  the 

lecturer  on  Anatooiy  at  the  Portlud  Street  inside  of  the  mouth ;  foT  a  small  abscess 

Medical  Scbool,  Glasgow.  has  formed  in  right  cheek,  just  below 

(FSn-  the  London  Medical  GnseUeJ  the  malar  eminence,  causing  swelling 

and  redness,  from  which  pus  can  be 

squeezed  into  the  mouth,  by  the  side  of 

In  the  Mbdical  Gazette  of  the  29th  the  gums ;  and  this  prevents  the  mouth 

October,  1841,  I   related  the  case  of  from  being  opened.    There  does  not, 

Adam  Tennent,  eet.  19,  from  whom  I  however,  seem  to  be  anything  malig- 

had  removed,  a  year  before,  the  whole  nant  in  this  abscess  or  swelling;  it 

upper  jawbone,  with  the  exception  of  would  seem  to  be  merely  the  resmt of 

its  tuberosity,  for  a  tumor  of  a  medullary  the  irritation  produced  by  the  state  of 

character,  growing  from  the  lower  part  the  gums.    She  complains  of  little  paia 

of  the  bone,  and  distending  the  maxil-  in  tumor,  but  describes  a  darting  pain 

lary  sinus.    He  still  remains  quite  well,  as  passing  occasionally  towards  nght 

nineteen  months  after  the  operation,  temple.  Probably  this  also  depends  on 

But  as  it  18  unfair  to  relate  only  sue-  the  abscess. 

cessful  cases,  and  conceal  those  which  She  is  emaciated,  and  looks  nrach 

terminate  unftivourably  (although  this  worn  out;  pulse  100;  respiration  24; 

is  too  commonly  the  practice),  I  proceed  no  pectoral  symptoms ;  sleeps  tolerably ; 

to  give  an  account  of  another  similar  bowels  free.  Has  had  several  children; 

case,  where  the  disease  had  gone  much  the  last  two  years  ago.  Catamenia  sup- 

furliier,  requiring  the  removal  of  the  pressed  for  last  two  periods. 

whoie  maxitia  of  one  side,  and  about  a  I  recommended  an  operation  for  the 

third  of  the  other ;  and  where  the  pa-  removal  of  the  tumor,  with  the  bones. 
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October  4Ch. — I  took  Dr.  Macfarlane  removed  bone,  a  small  portion  was  dia- 

(one  of  our  mo6t  akilful  operating  sar-  covered  to  have  been  left  far  back,  but 

fisonB)  to  Bee  her,  who  fuuy  concurred  was  easily  dissected  out.    The  bleedine 

m  the  necessity  for  an  operation,  al-  was  very  trifling ;  indeed  the  only  vessel 

though  satisfied  that   the  chance  of  which  threw  out  blood  so  as  to  require 

success  was  not  very  great.    She  imme-  ligature,  was  the  facial,  divided  in  the 

diately  gave  her  consent.  second  incision. 

5th. — ^At  noon  I  proceeded  to  the  It  now  only  remained  to  remove  the 
operation,  assisted  by  Dr.  A.  D.Ander-  diseased  portion  of  the  left  maxilla. 
son,  Dr.  J.  G.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Lyon ;  The  lin  was  dissected  up  as  far  as  the 
Dr.  Macfarlane  beins^  prevented,  by  a  secona  bicuspis,  and  the  alveolar  pro- 
call  just  before  Uie  hour,  from  being  cess  was  nipped  through  with  one  stroke 
present.  The  patient  was  placed  in  a  of  the  forceps,  breaking  out  that  tooth, 
chair  &cing  a  window,  her  head  sup-  and  the  body  of  the  bone  was  cut 
ported  by  Dr.  Fleming  against  his  across  with  a  second,  below  the  lowest 
breast,  and  her  hands  held  by  her  hus-  spongy  bone.  The  jaw  seemed  hard 
band,  who  knelt  behind.  and   sound   when    cut.     The   month 

Standing  in  front,  I  made  an  incision  having  been  well  sponged,  the  actual 

from  just  below  inner  canthus  of  right  cauterjr  was  freely  applira.   The  whole, 

eye,  in  the  hollow  by  the  side  of  the  including    the    examination    of    the 

nose,  round  the  ala,  and  down  the  right  pieces  removed,  occupied  about  twenty 

edge  of  the  filtrum,  through  the  upper  minutes. 

lip.  The  flap  having  been  dissected  up  Oiled  lint  was  now  stufied  into  the 
as  far  as  it  could  l^,  I  made  another  cavity,  and  the  two  incisions  were 
incision  from  the  malar  eminence  closed  with  four  points  of  twisted,  and 
through  the  abscess,  obliquely  down-  six  of  interrupted  suture.  Strips  of 
ward  and  forward  to  the  angle  of  the  court-plaster  were  interposed  between 
mouth,  passing  above  the  orifice  of  the  these.  The  fiice  looked  wonderfullv 
parotid  duct.  Tiie  flap  was  then  dis-  natural.  She  was  very  cold,  althougn 
sected  back  as  far  as  the  junction  of  she  had  had  some  hot  spirits  and  water 
the  malar  and  maxillary  bones,  and  before  the  dressing.  A  bandage  was 
the  latter  was  fotmd  so  soft  as  to  yield  passed  round  the  head  and  fece  so  as  to 
to  the  knife.  The  posterior  border  of  give  support.  Pupils  were  observed  to 
the  bone  was  nearly  brought  into  view,  oe  dilated  to  the  utmost  (was  this  an 
some  part  of  the  masseter  being  divided,  effect  of  the  pain  in  general,  or  of  the 
The  contents  of  the  orbit  were  now  cautery  on  the  second  trunk  of  the  fifth 
raised  from  that  part  of  its  border  nerve,  or  on  the  inferior  oblique  branch 
formed  by  the  maxillary  bone,  Uie  of  the  third?).  Forty  drops  of  laudanum 
scalpel  being  pushed  back  along  its  were  given  in  a  little  spirits  and  water 
orbitar  plate.;  the  left  side  of  the  upper  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot,  and  swai« 
lip  was  separated  from  the  bone,  and  lowed  without  much  difliculty.  In  the 
the  nose,  with  its  cartilages,  was  evening  she  was  tolerably  easy,  and 
loosened  from  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  took  some  thin  gruel,  ana  forty  more 
A  strong  pair  of  Liston's  fi)rceps  we^e  drops  of  laudanum, 
now  used :  one  blade  being  introduced  Examination  of  pmrtt  remo^ed,'^ 
into  the  left  nostril,  the  palate  plate  of  Right  maxilla  is  found  almost  entirely 
the  jaw  was  divided.  The  vomer  was  converted  into  a  semi-transparent  firm 
next  divided  in  the  same  way ;  then  the  substance,  somewhat  gristly,  except  or- 
nasal  process,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  bitar  plate,  which  is  qmte  healthy. 
edge  of  the  pons  plana  of  tJhe  «thmoid  Body  of  palate  bone,  and  inferior  spongy, 
bone;  and  jaally,  the  union  of  the  have  undeigpne  the  same  change;  in 
malar  and  maxillary  bones.  Care  was  the  latter  there  is  not  an  osseous  par- 
taken here  to  cut  into  the  sound  bone,  tide  remaining.  Infra^orbitar  nerve 
The  maxilla  was  now  nearly  loose ;  a  has  been  divided  just  behind  where  it 
few  touches  with  strong  scissors  at  the  goes  to  sink  into  its  canal,  just  behind 
baek  part  brought  it  away,  by  depress-  where  the  bone  broke  in  removing  it. 
ins  it  into  the  mouth,  and  the  right  Palate  presents  two  projections;  one 
palate  bone  came  away  idon^  with  it.  into  nose,  the  other  into  antrum.  Its 
The  soft  palate  was  now  divided,  and  firm  rugs,  covered  with  mucous  mem* 
the  mass  removed.    On  examining  the  brane,  are  still  entire,  though  the  bony 
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arch  has  become  quite  soft.  The  antrum  granulates  welL    The  glands  behind 

was  filled  with  a  soft  brainy  mass.  The  the  lower  jaw  are  no  longer  enlarged, 

portion  of  the  left  maxilla  which  was  Complains  much  of  deep-seated  pain  in 

removed  in  the  second  stage  of  the  right  side  of  head, 
operation  seems  to  have  bten  divided        18th. — To-day,  observing  right  eye 

through  firm  healthy  bone ;  £0  that  we  slightly  protruded  and  vacant-looking,  I 

mav  hope  that  all  the  disease  has  been  inquired  if  she  saw  with  it;  andwassur- 

really  got  away.  pnsed  to  find  it  quite  insensible  to  the 

6th. — Slept  a  considerable  part  of  candle,  a  few  inches  oflf;  pupil  being 

the  night ;  complains  little  of  pain ;  moderately  dilated,  and  quite  immovea- 

asked  for  her  porridge  in  the  morning,  ble.    Pain  in  the  head  has  increased, 

and  took  it  mixed    thin  with    milk,  and  she  has  been  mostly  in  bed  for 

Pulse  only  90.  three    days.     I    showed    her    to    Dr. 

7th. — Had  a  pretty  good  night.  Skin  Macfarlane    immediately   after  1   ob- 

hotter,  and  pulse  up  to  100.     Eyelids  served  the  fungus  appearing  on  left 

oedematous.   Took  off  the  bandage  and  side,  and  he  said  he  thought  it  would 

lint,  and  found  face   scarcely   at  all  be  a  pity  to  let  her  die  without  trying 

swelled ;    whereas    my    former    case  to  remove  it,  as  the  wound  on  the  other 

swelled  very  much.     Union  is  taking  side  was  looking  so  well.     But  now  I 

place  along  both  incisions.     Removed  am  persuaded  that  there  is  disease  going 

one  needle,  and  put  a  strip  of  court-  on  deeper  in  the  right  side,  in  which 

plaster  in  its  place.  the  optic  nerve  has  become  implicated 

8th.  —  Removed    the    other    three  (for  she  saw  me  with  the  ri^ht  eye 

needles,  and  the  stuflSng  of  lint.    Pulse  weeks  after  the  operation),  so  that  any 

only  80 ;  requires  physic.    To  have  a  further  attempt  to  remove  the  disease 

little  castor  oil,  ana  some  beef-tea.  by  operation  would    be    worse    than 

9th. — Removed  all  the  stitches.  Union  useless.     1  must  therefore  abandon  her 

now  complete ;  swallows  wonderfully  to  her  fate. 

well.    Dipped  the  lint  with  which  the        Dec.  28th — The  disease  is  steadily 

cavity  is  stuffed  in  camphorated  oil  to  progressing.     Rieht  eye  is  still  more 

lessen  the  fcetor,  and  stimulate  gently,  protruding,  and  has  been  for  a  month 

lIth.—>Took  all  the  plaster  off.    Line  quite  insensible  to  light.     Its  eyehds 

of  union  perfect.    Washed  out  the  ca-  much  swollen,  and  of  a  dusky  red. 

vity  with  a  syringe.    To  have  some  Left  eye  almost  quite  insensible  also, 

porter.  Has  been  for  three  weeks  entirely  con- 

26th.— Three  weeks  complete.    Ca-  fined  to  bed. 
vity  is  filling  up ;  sleeps  without  laud-        Died  February  4th,  1842,  four  months 

anum;  dresses  it  herself ;  |^nsstren^h  exactly  after  the  operation,  quite  ex- 

slowly.      I   have  supphed  her  with  hausted.    Her  sisters  would  not  permit 

some  porter,  and  given  her  some  tine-  any  inspection  of  the  body, 
ture  of  steel. 

November  2d. — A  month  to-day.  Has  I  may  mention  a  curious  case  which 
been  using  an  injection  of  zinc,  under  I  saw  some  time  ago,  of  spontaneous 
which  the  cavity  from  which  the  right  separation  of  the  upper  jaw.  A  boy 
maxilla  was  removed  has  granulated  had  cancrum  oris,  which  took  on  a 
and  contracted  very  much.  1  am  very  healthy  action,  and  healed.  The  upper 
sorry,  however,  to  see  a  portion  of  jaw,  however,  died,  and  came  away 
fungous  growth  beginning  to  sprout  entire,  with  the  exception  of  its  nasal 
from  left  maxilla,  close  to  its  alveolar  process.  It  has  separated  at  the  su- 
border. General  health  much  im-  tures  from  the  palate  bone,  the  vomer, 
proved.  Two  glands  are  felt  enlarged  the  malar,  and  tne  maxilla  of  the  oppo- 
behind  right  ascending  ramus  of  lower  site  side.  The  bone  is  not  completely 
jaw,  immoveable,  and  painful  on  pres-  developed ;  the  two  bicuspides,  and  the 
sure.    To  rub  them  with  oil.  dens  sapientiee,  being  still  deep  within 

6th. — The  fungous  growth  is  now  the  jaw.     The  surgeon  whose  case  -it 

quite  decided.  A  very  suspicious  thick-  was  promised  to  give  me  a  particular 

ening  of  septum  nasi  is  also  seen,  of  a  account  of  it ;  but  I  have  never  been 

dark  red  colour  superficially,  and  nice-  able  to  obtain  it  from  him. 

rated  in  each  nostril.    The  space  from  

which  the  right  jaw  was  removed  still 
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FUNGUS   OF  ANTRUM— REMOVAL    was  confined  to  the  antrum,  they  re- 
OF  SUPERIOR  MAXILLA.  commended  it  should  be  cleared  out, 

while,  if  the  body  of  the  maxilla  was 
By  W.  LroN,  implicated,  that  the  bone  should  be 

One  of  the  SvaveonB  to  the  GUtfffOw  Royal  In-     removed 

SSSSJ  sS^sSSTof  Me&7  '"  ""       A  third  section  of  the  consultanfau  of 
/n.   ^i    «^  J-    >  ^     SM  \  which  I  was  one,  insisted  that,  whether 

(Fbr  the  Medical  Gazette,)  ^y^^  ^^^y^^         •  j^  ^^  malignant  or 

"■""•  benign,  the  bleeding  from  the  nostrils, 
Jean  Scott,  stat.  45,  Feb.  12th,  1842.  the  prominence  of  the  eye,  the  swelling 
Three  months  since  began  to  complain  in  the  temporal  fossa,  unequivocally 
of  acute  lancinating  pains,  shooting  shewed  it  to  occupy  each  of  those 
from  rieht  cheek  over  same  side  of  localities ;  if  it  had  generally  destroyed 
forehead  and  becoming  very  severe  at  the  parietes  of  the  antrum,  and  incor- 
night ;  some  swelling  appeared  over  porated  itself  with  the  adjoining  parts, 
rigtit  maxilla  at  same  time,  which  has  entire  removal  was  impossible ;  that 
since  remained  stationary.  In  addition  there  was  not  positive  proof  of  such 
to  swelling  above  described,  the  right  condition  existing,  it  being  conceivable 
eye  is  pusned  upwards,  and  projects  that  the  walls  of  the  antrum  were  only 
considerably ;  while  it  feels  tense  and  expanded,  not  destroyed,  and  at  an^ 
is  less  moveable  than  the  other.  Some  rate,  we  beins^  in  ignorance  on  this 
fulness  in  right  tem^ral  fossa,  which  point,  removal  of  the  entire  superior 
feels  doughy,  and  is  painful  when  maxilla  afforded  the  most  rational  pro- 
pressed.  Pressure  upon  palate,  or  upon  cedure  for  effecting  eradication  of  the 
the  maxilla  from  inside  of  cheek,  occa-  morbid  mass ;  while  the  previous  open- 
sions  pain,  but  no  softness  or  yielding  ing  of  th«  antrum  would  be  at  feast 
of  the  bone  is  perceptible.  In  right  useless,  and  would  render  the  operation 
nostril,  a  tumor  of  irrectdar  figure,  and  more  difficult  and  painful, 
about  the  sise  of  a  turxey  bean,  is  ob-  It  was  latterly  carried  that  the  an- 
served,  which  patient  states  was  much  trum  should  be  the  first  place  opened, 
larger  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  «  and  ulterior  proceedings  aetermined  by 
considerable  portion  of  it  was  removed  circumstances. 

by  the  dispensary-surgeon,  a  copious  20th.— The  patient  being  seated  on  a 

discharge  of  blood  following.    General  chair,  and  properly  secured,  a  scalpel 

health  good;  catamenia  have  ceased;  was  pushed  from  the  inside  through 

appearance  healthy;  patient  at  work  the  cneek,  at  a  point  corresponding  to 

until  admitted.  junction  of  malar  bone  with  superior 

A  few  days  after  admission  she  lost  maxilla,  and  carried  down  until  it  cut 

about  half  a  pound  of  blood  from  ri£[ht  itself  out  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

nostril;  and  m  two  or  three  days  again,  The  thinned  antero-lateral  aspect  of 

about  a  similar  quantity  from  left.    At  the  antrum  was  easily  opened  with  the 

both  times  bleraing  was  arrested  by  gauge,  irhen  the  cavity  and  the  body 

fiUine  nostrils  with  lint,  moistened  in  of  tne  bone  were  found  filled  with  soft 

SoL  Sulph.  Cupri.  cerebral-like  matter :  it  was  now  a^eed 

15th.— To-day  a  consultation  of  the  the  bone  should  be  removed,  which  I 

medical  and  sursical  attendants  of  the  proceeded  to  do  in  the  manner  advised 

hospital  was  held  upon  the  case.    Seve-  by  Mr.  Liston,  in  his  very  useful  work 

ral  of  the  consultants  dissuaded  from  on  Practical  Surgery. 

anyinterference,as  they  were  of  opinion  The  right  middle  incisor  being  ex- 

the  affection  was  malignant  disease  of  tracted,  I  carried  an  incision  firom  the 

the  antrum,  and  was  so  extensively  and  inner  canthus  down  by  the  side  and  ala  of 

intimately  eonnected,  that  its  eradica-  the  nose,  detaching  the  connections  of 

fton  was  impracticable,  and  therefore,  the  latter  from  the  ed^e  of  the  maxilla, 

though  operated  on,  would  return.  and  cutting  out  in  the  mesial  line  of 

Again,  other  members  of  the  consul-  the    lip.      The    coronary,    and   other 

tation  expressed  their  belief  of  the  be-  branches  of  the  facial,  were  commanded 

nign  natureof  the  disease ;  that,  whether  by  the  assistants ;  the  fiap  dissected  up 

braign  or  malignant,  the  antero-latcral  until  I  reached  the  inferior  edge  of  the 

parietes  ofthe  antrum  should  be  opened,  orbit;    the    eye    separated    mm    the 

when  the  nature  and  connections  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  maxilla,  supported 

disease  would  be  made  apparent :  if  it  by  a  bent  copper  spatula,  and  the  infra- 

753.— x»x.  R 
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erbitaiy  nerve  was  then  divided  in  its  22d. — ^Polse  % ;  sweUing,  redness  of 

course  along  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  eyelids,  and  pain  in  Bwallowing,  con- 

I  now  introduced  Uie  blades  of  a  very  tinue :  five  oithe  needles  removed  from 

strong  cutting  forceps  under  the  point  wound,  which  appears  to  be  united. 

ii'Xe!  tf/ed'S^f  SblalS  Ol.  Ricini.  5J. ;  „p«.t.  Tr.  OpU  H.  .. 

bdng  applied  to  the  anterior  and  pos-  23d. — Pulse  72 ;   remaining  needles 

terior  surfaces  of  the  bone,  that  division  and  stitches  removed ;    wounds  have 

might  be   more    easilv  accomplished  adhered;  swelling  of  face  diminished; 

than  if  the  blades  had  been  placed  at  pain  in  swallowing  contmues ;  bowels 

the  upper  and  under  edges  *.  have  been  freely  moved. 

Entering  the  one  blade  of  the  same 

forceps  into  the  upper   part   of  the  lIih^nroMnau.                      ^•»«*- 

opened  nose,  and  the  other  into  the  ^^'  ^ 

internal  angle  of  the  exposed  orbit,  the  25th. — In  same  state  as  yesterday^ 

nasal  process  of  the   maxillair  was  ^th  addition  of  slight  cough, 

easily  divided,    as   was   the  alveolar  «    ^  ..    ^..     „.^   ^    .,      ^..      ^ 

ridge  and  bony  palate,  by  placing  one  Tr.  Opu.  51J. ;  Mirt.  MuaUg.  3^.     M. 

bliSe  in  the  mouth,  and  the  other  in  ^^^'  P«^-  P-  '•  «»■*• 

the  floor  of  the  nostril.    1  beheve  pre-  26th. — ^Patient  was  found  dead  this 

vious  division  of  the  alveolar  ridge  by  morning,  without  having  been  observed 

the  saw  tends  to  prevent  disagreeable  bjr  nurse  to  be  worse  man  at  hour  of 

splintering.  visit  yesterday. 

The  bone  was  now  easily  depressed,  27ui. — Body  inspected  to-day  :  no 
its  posterior  connections  broken,  and  morbid  appearance  in  contents  of  era- 
lacerated  rather  than  cut,  in  order  to  num ;  ed^  of  wound  adhering ;  supe- 
avoid  bleeding ;  the  soft  palate  cut  rior  maxillary  found  entirely  removed^ 
across  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the  malignant 
▼elnm,  and  the  bone  entirely  separated,  deposition  ;    a    small   perforation  in 

The  hsmorrhage  was  copious,  but  septum  narium;  the  glottis  Gedematous^ 

not  alarming;  no  vessels  could  be  par-  and, from  the  same  cause,  rimaglottidis 

ticularized ;  and,  partly  to  repress  the  much  diminished  in  size ;  unequivocal 

bleeding,  partly  to  destroy  the  morbid  traces  of  acute  inflammation  extending 

growth  and  its  sources,  if  not  all  re*  down  trachea;  lunss  gorged  with  blood; 

moved,   the   red-hot   iron  was  freely  no  appearance  of  disease  in  any  of  the 

carried  over  the  exposed  surfaces   of  viscera.    State  of  blood-vessels,  or  their 

the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones,  from  contents,  not  examined, 

whicn  the  maxilla  had  been  wrenched.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of 

and  likewise  into  other  parts  of  the  this  patient  caused  me  much  surprise 

broad,  deep,  and  bleeding  cavity.    The  and  regret ;  the  more,  so  that,  upon 

wound  was  dressed  in  tne  usual  man-  careful  examination  of  the   sur&ces 

ner.    The  operation  was  easy  of  execu-  from  which  the  maxilla  had  been  re- 

tion,  did  not  occupy  much  time,  and  moved,  and  of  the  viscera,  no  traces  of 

the  patient  was  only  slightly  and  briefly  the    cerebriform  deposition  had  been 

exhausted  by  it.    The  cells  and  antrum  detected;  and,  therefore,  had  she  re- 

of  the  extirpated  maxilla  were  found  covered  from  the  consequences  of  Uio 

filled  with  a  soft  brain-like  matter.  operation,  return  of  the  disease  was 

21st. — Patient  slept   a  short  while  improbable,  or  at  least  would  not  have 

last  night:  pi:dse  now  72;   risht  eyelid  arisen  by  extension  from  the  vicinity  of 

and  side  of  &ce  red  and  swollen ;  pain  the  parts  from  which  the  maxilla  nad 

in  tluroat  during  deglutition.  been  removed.    I  was  also  the  more 

Hsb.  01.  Ridni,  |j. ;  Tr.  OpU  gtt.  ]x.  anxious  for  her  recovery,  that  the  ope- 

h.  t.  ration  was  characterized  by  some  of  the 

: —  lookers-on  as  severe,  cruel,  and  horrible. 

•,:nyi?T^2JSCi^i:?3Si^I5SrS;yiS;  ^hat  removal  of  the  superior  maxflla  i. 
the  proceai  formed  at  the  Junctkm  of  the  malar  attended  with  much  more,  or  even  as 
witb  the  maxilluT  bone,  the  thickness  of  the  bone  much,  pain  as  many  of  our  common  ope- 
causinir  the  handles  oftheinstniment  to  be  widely     -.a:^-,-  ««„  ««-^„*if;^-,    1  „--,  :„«i;/I^ 

■eparated,  so  that  they  are  only  held  by  the  tips  rations,  say  amputation,  I  am  inclined 

of  the  flnjrera.  and  much  power  cannot  be  applied,  to  deny,  and  I  am  at  all  events  positive 

I  would  adviM  '^l^^ii^L2g^i^2t^Slii    it  is  not  proportionably  so  often  fatal  as 

themseWea  with  a  more  efficient  instniment  then  ^1    ^  *      •^     li       _       /  j        j  . i_       • 

ia  usually  employed  in  this  opeimtton.  that  frequently  executed,  and  tneieiore 
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less  impressive  though  very  dangerous,  have  recovered  after  operations  per- 
procedure.  It  is  from  the  disfiguration  formed  for  hiematoid  or  cerebriibrm 
to  the  countenance  during  the  opera-  growths ;  in  some  of  the  cases  have 
tion,  the  inevitable  violence  required  remained  free  for  man^  years,  then  be- 
to  crush  throug:h  the  connections  of  the  coming  aflected ;  while  a^n  others 
bone,  and  to  wrench  it  from  its  situa-  have  survived  for  long  lire-times  per- 
twii»  the  deep  chasm  which  is.  ex-  fectly  exempted*.  But,  in  addition  to 
posed,  the  copious  hflsmorrhage,  and  these  facts,  we  possess  proofs  from 
me  apparently  threatened  suflocation,  analogy  that  diseases  unequivocally 
that  excision  of  the  maxilla  has  been  general  or  constitutional,  the  part  at 
styled,  even  by  members  of  the  pro-  the  time  principally  diseased,  to  such 
fnsion,  as  a  "  niehtful  operation,  "and  extent  as  threatens  destruction  to  life, 
as  scarcely  justifiable.  But  it  rarely  being  removed,  the  patient  will  enjoy 
leaves  any  deformity :  it  can  be  quickly  long-continued  health :  we  have  almost 
performed  :  some  of  the  parts  con-  daily  proofs  of  this.  A  person  of  a 
cemed  in  the  operation  are  not  very  strumous  family,  with  strong  charac- 
aensitive  :  it  frees  the  patient  from  a  teristic  appearances  of  that  diathesis, 
lingering  and  certainly  fatal  illness ;  which  indicate  either  the  existence  or 
does  not  leave  him  deprived  of  any  the  capability  of  suddenly  producing  the 
important  function,  and  is  therefore  morbid  degenerations  neculiar  to  Uiat 
equally,  if  not  more  defensible,  than  affection,  arrives  at  adtdt  age  without 
m&ny  of  our  operative  interferences ;  its  local  manifestation.  It  may  be  as^ 
and  we  justly  discard  feelings  from  serted  that  up  to  this  age  the  disease 
which  we  instinctively  shrink,  and  fol-  did  not  exist,  but  only  the  capabiHt]^ 
low  the  dictates  of  calm,  and,  as  in  this  fpr  its  production ;  but  it  now  showt 
instance,  humane  decision,  when  we  itself  in  a  form  not  to  be  mistaken,  ancl 
set  aside  considerations  of  even  severe  to  save  life  the  state  of  the  member  in 
pain  and  great  danger,  when  the  life  of  which  it  is  situated  necessitates  ampa- 
the  patient  is  at  hazard.  tation :   the  patient  recovers,  and,  in  % 

There  are  better  founded  objections  majority  of  cases,  immunity  from  ft3> 

to  the  operation  than  its  supposed  se-  ther  attack  is  obtained, 

veritj,  VIZ.  the  impossibility  of  always  Similar  fkcts,   though  not  so  fr^ 

eradicating  the  disease,  and  occasion-  quently,  are  observed  in  schirrus,  itt 

ally,  though  I  believe  rarely,  the  fatal  which,  however,  the  local  disease  is 

efkct  of  our  interference.  capable  of  bein^  conveyed  into  the  sys- 

There  are  two  causes,  either  of  which  tem  by  absorption,  and  therefbre  ope- 

may  frustrate  the  intention  for  which  rations  are  rarely  useful,  unless  in  Uie 

we  practise  removal  of  the  superior  earliest  sta^  of  the  disease, 

maxilla  in  malignant  disease  of  the  The  belief,  then,  that  in  malignant 

antrum : — 1st  The  state  of  the  consti-  diseases,  and  in   scrofola,  the  whole 

tntion ;  2dly,  the  extent  and  connec-  system  is  tainted,  or,  express  it  afr  we 

tions  of  the  diseased  part.  may,  the   entire  solids  or  the  bloo4f 

That  fungus  hiematodes,  or  cerebri-  are  simultaneoqsly,  or  capable  of  be- 

form  degeneration  or  deposition,  which  coming  simultaneously,  ^^scted,  ou|^ 

under  many  di€erent  forms  constitutes  not  to  prevent  us  from  operaHng^.  wh^ 

mali^jnant  disease  of  the  antrum,  is  an  the  whole  of  the  part  in  which  the  dis- 

ftfiection  often  existing  in  different  parts  ease  is  at  the  time  active  can  be  en;* 

of  the  system  simultaneously,  has  oeen  tirely ,  and,  so  far  as  the  operation  it 

frequently  shown.    In  some  instances  concerned,  safely  taken  awa^. 

it  has  exmbited  itself  in  a  new  locality  so  This  brings  us  to  the  consideratiim  of 

soon  afrer  removal  of  the  active  and  the  second  cause  which  may  frustrate  the 

only  evident  diseased  part,  as  to  lead  intention  with  which  w.e  opem)e  in 

to  the  strong  belief  it  had  existed  pre-     : ■■ 

vious  to  the  operation.  *  TI19  patient  opon  wliom  Mr.  DoQ^las'i  tot- 

In  other  cases  the  paHent  dying  from  gjS^SifejS^  he^  "^^i^^Sim^ 

die  efieets  of  the  operation,  dissection  SIi^k elapied.   ffmpurated'st  tSlSSrw^hM 

has  exposed  the  affsction  in  an  incipient  ^f  ^^  femur  sixteen  months  sfnoe  in  iUi  4ieS  ot 

Tiscus,  though  attentive  exionination  aMtro^ogtiic  upper  eord,  of  tt^nfai^Muio 

BimenHis  mitances,  however,  patient*  wu detected m u>y^ of um nin«'  ^^ 
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malignant  disease  of  the  antrum,  viz.  quenily  be  seen  partially  to  do  in  the 

the  extent  and  connections  of  the  dis-  more  favourable  cases,  anteriorly  inside 

eased  part.    We  know  that  hcematoid  of  the  cheek,  inferiorly  into  the  mouth, 

or  cerebriform  disease  rapidly  extends  where  the  thinner  expanded  shell  may 

itself,  but  whether  by  constantly  in-  be  felt  crackling  under  the  finger  like 

creasing  deposition,  or  induction  of  pe-  parchment :    the  feeling  of  crackling 

culiarity    of    action,   and  consequent  is  not,  however,  to  be  obtained  as  a 

change  of  structure,  is  open  to  discus-  guide  where  the  tumor  is  covered  by 

sion.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  the  eve  above,  or  the  temporal  muscle 

any  of  the  morbid  tissue  is  left  after  and  fascia  externally ;  but  for  the  rea- 

operation,  it  soon  involves  the  adjacent  sons  above  adduced,  and  from  the  fact, 

parts,  rendering  the  interference  use-  as  seen  by  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Prin^, 

less.    The  absence  of  much  pain  at  its  that  in  the  case  I  have  described,  thou^ 

commencement  often  prevents  the  pa-  the  tumor  had  passed  into  the  nostnl, 

tient  from  applying  until  the  affection  had  forced  upwards  and  forwards  the 

has  extendea  Devond  the  limits  of  the  eye,  raised  tne  temporal  fascia   and 

antrum ;  while  tne  disease  being  rare  muscle,  and  still  no  vestiges  of  it  were 

the  surgeon  is  not  afforded  opportu-  detected  on  dissection,  prove  that  we 

nities  for  its  recognizance,  and  a  correct  are  justified  in  operating,  even  under 

diagnosis  is  not  formed  often  until  too  such  circumstances,  though   the  cer- 

late  to  be  useful.    A  source  of  frequent  taintv  of  entire  removal  be  diminished 

error,  causing  the  disease  to  be  neglect-  by  tne  risk  of   the    growth    passing 

ed,  is  the  elasticity  of  hsematoid  dis-  through  the  parietes  of  the  antrum,  and 

ease  being  confounded  with  fluctuation  involving  the  adjacent  parts. 

— a  mistake  the  more  likely,  that  the  Another  point  of  difficulty    is  the 

fungus  often  shows  itself  in  the  usual  determination  of  the  benign  or  maUg- 

siteof  gum  abscess,  or  it  protrudes  into  nant    nature    of    maxillary    tumors, 

the  nostril,  and  is  taken  for  and  treated  When  I  reflect  upon  the  many  different 

as  polypus,  as  in  the  instance  I  have  species  of  hiematoid  disease,  and  their 

detailed.    It  will  be  apparent  that  it  is  various  appearances  at  different  sta^s 

only  while  the  morbia  growth  is  con-  of  their   progress,    1    think    positive 

fined  to  the  body  of  the  Done  or  to  the  decision  as   to  their   nature  imprac- 

antrum,  in  either  of  which  it  may  com-  ticable,  even  though  assisted  by  sight 

mence,  that  there  can  be  any  hope  and  touch,  the  aids  of  which  we  can 

from  removal  of  the  maxilla,  for  tne  rarely  obtain  without  first  laying  open 

neighbouring  parts  are  so  irregular  in  the  antrum,  as  I  was  obliged  to  do. 

their  surfaces,  contain  so  many  fora-  And  although  we  may  be  thus  enabled 

mina,  and  enclose  such  important  or-  to  decide  whether  the  ^owth  be  benign 

gans,  that  if  the  disease  extends  to  or  the  contrary,  as  it  is  always,  we  be- 

uiem,  its  thorough  eradication  is  im-  lieve,  attached  to  the  whole  surface  of 

practicable.    All  this  is  evident  enough,  the  membrane  lining  the  antrum,  or  its 

Dut  the  difficulty  consists  in  determin-  osseous  walls,  or  springs  from  the  body 

ing  in  a  given  case  whether  or  not  of  the  bone,  we  suspect    even  mild 

entire  removal  of  the  fungous  erowth  growths   can   be  rarely  removed   by 

be  possible.  Where  it  protrudes  through  merely  opening  the  antrum,  as  they, 

the  palate  into  the  nose  or  inside  of  also,  soon  destroy  the  osseous  parietes 

the  cheek,  and  there  is  no  projection  or  by  pressure,  and  become  inextricably 

elevation  of  the  eyeball,  nor  impair-  connected  with  the   adjacent    organs 

ment  of  its  functions,  which  latter  cir-  and  tissues. 

cumatance  would  denote  extension  of  We  are  aware  cases  are  on  record 

the  disease  backwards,  and  no  fulness  where  a  cure  has  been  obtained  by 

in  the  temporal  fossa,  there  is  a  strong  scooping  out  the  antrum ;  but  a  greater 

probability  of  success  from  removal  m  number  can  be  produced  where  the 

the  maxilla.  practice  failed  ;  and  when  we  consider 

But  the  growth  may  extend  in  all  the  impossibility  of  deciding  as  to  the 

directions,  and  yet  maybe  still  con-  mild  or  malignant  nature  of  tne  growth, 

tained  within  the  walls  of  the  antrum,  even  after  we  have  got  it  exposed,  our 

and  be  thereby  capable  of  entire  eradi-  ignorance  whether  it  arises  from  the 

cation.    In  these  instances  the  whole  membrane  only,  or  fVom  the  osseous 

bone  expands  and  becomes  attenuated  walls  of  the  cavity,  or  body  of  the 

by  the  pressure  within,  as  it  may  fre-  bone,  in  which  latter  circumstance  the 
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scoop,  assisted    by  the    cautery,  will  stantly  with  the  patient  for  some  time 

prove  insufficient;    we  must  conclude  subsequent  to  the  operation,  lest  symp- 

that  extirpation  of  the  maxilla,  which  toms  of  cedema  glottidis  present,  when 

can  be  effected  without  leaving  much,  danger  can  be  averted  by  performance 

or    any  deformity,   is,    in    seemingly  of  tracheotomy, 

favourable    cases,    by   far    the    safest    : 

practice.   ^           .  ^  ,    . .  A  remarkable 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  sources 

from  which  the  average  mortality  by  CASE    OF    SWELLED    LEG. 

the  operation  can  be  ascertained ;  nor  ^    . 

am  I  aware  whether  any  general  cause  «y  **r.  w*.  .  »,   »  *  f 

of  the  fatal  result  has  been  observed.  wiih  a  Few  Remarks  cm  TeplitZt 

Considering  the  violence  done  in  the  »    rh    t^ 

immediate  vicinity  of  the  base  of  the  ^^  ^''  I'o"*"*- 

brain,  we  should,  ^/>rtort,  fear  implica-  — ^ 

tion  of  that  organ,  or  its  membranes  $  During  a  three  months'  stay  at  Teplitz, 

and  recollecting  the  wrenching  of  the  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1841,  t 

maxilla  from  its  osseous  connections,  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 

and  the  tearing  and  cutting  of  its  soft  quaintance  of  Dr.  Ulrich,  to  whom  I 

Attachments,  below  which  parts  are  am  indebted  for  the  following  remarka- 

suspended  the  important  and  easily  ex-  ble  case. 

cited  trachea  and  cesophagus,  we  should  As  this  watering-nlace  has  been  but 

almost  certainly  anticipate  inflamma-  little  frequented  by  English  invalids,  it 

tion  and  its  consequences  in  them,  as  may  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  reader 

the  effects  of  the  operation.  if   I  preface    my  translation    of  Dr. 

What  we  should  suppose  probable  Ulrich's  case  by  a  few  details  respecting 

occurred  in  my  case ;   and  I  have  de-  Teplitz. 

tailed  it  principally  with  the  view  of  It  is  situated  in  Bohemia,  forty  Eng- 
putting  otner  operators  on  their  guard,  lish  miles  south  of  Dresden,  ana  fifty- 
that  they  may  use  precautions  to  com-  five  north  of  Prague, 
mand  incipient  laryngitis,  or  obviate  The  traveller  will  probably  prefer 
its  danger  if  it  progresses  ;•  as,  had  my  one  of  these  two  routes — 
attention  been  directed  to  the  proba-  1.  From  London  to  Hamburgh  by 
bility  of  its  supervention,  I  would  have  steamer ;  then  by  steamer  up  the  Elbe 
employed    more    energetic    treatment  to  Magdeburgh;    then  by  railway  to 
against  the   pain  in  swallowing,  and  Leipsic ;  again  by  railway  to  Dresden ; 
the  cou^h  wnich  existed — symptoms  lastly,  by  posting,  diligence,  or  IioAn- 
w^ich  did  not  excite  surprise  or  alarm,  kutscher  (  Voiturier)  to  Teplitz. 
being   supposed   inevitable,   and    no.t  2.  From  London  to  Ostend,  or  Ant- 
known  to  have  portended  danger  in  werp,    by  steamer;    then  by  railway 
similar  circumstances.  nearly  the  whole  way  to  Cologne  ;  then 

Watchfulness  appears  the  more  ne-  by  steamer  to  Mayence  (sleeping,  if  the 

ccsaary,    that    in    this    instance    the  traveller  likes,  at  Coblence) ;  inen  by 

pulse  did  not  indicate  any  risk,  being  railway  to  Wiesbaden  and  Frankfort ; 

only  72  at  the  hour  of  visit ;  the  cough  next  by  diligence  to  Leipsic — conclud- 

was  trifling;   the  difficulty  on  degfii-  ing  as  before. 

tition  not  very  great ;  and  the  patient.  The  journey  will  last  from  seven  to 

though  seen  hy  the  clerk  at  11  p.m.  of  ten  days,  and  cost  about  £12. 

the  night  previous  to  the  morning  on  The  route  by  Hamburgh,  though  the 

which  she  died,  was  not  remarked  to  longest  on  the  map,  wiU  generaUy  be 

be  worse  than  at  the  hour  of  visit.    The  found  the  shortest  m  time,  as  it  is  tra- 

night  nurse  asserted  she  did  not  ob-  versed  by  steam  throughout,  with  the 

serve  any  thin^  in  the  state  of  the  exception  of  the  journey  from  Dresden 

patient  during  tne  night  to  excite  her  to  Teplitz* 

alarm ;  but  it  is  quite  Gkely  she  was  not  Almost  every  house  in  Teplitz   is 

in  the  room,  where  the  patient  lay,  either  an  inn  or  lodging-house;   and 

from  the  time  when  she  was  so  with  the  decent,  though  not  elegant  accommo- 

clerk  at  11  o'clock  the  preceding  night,  dation,  may  easily  be  obtained.    It  is 

ontil  nine  in  the  morning,  when  she  singular  tliat  a  watering-place  which 

fotmd  the  patient  dead ;   shewing  the  haa  so  long  been  the  favourite  retreat 

propriety  of  an  attendant  being  con-  of  kings  and  princes,  should  be  so  little 
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redolent  of  their  presence,  and  so  desti-  Dr.  Granville's  rigour  in  his  account  of 

tute  of  a  palatial  air ;  but  the  traveller,  Baden,  and  erase  from  the  list  all  who 

sated  witn  the  splendour  of  the  hotels  arrive,  but  do  not  bathe,  we  shall  not 

on  the  Rhine,  may,  perhaps,  be  pleased  lose   many  ;    for   almost    every    one 

with  the  rustic  simplicity  of  Teplitz.  bathes,  at  least  occasionally.    But,  on 

One  curious  deficiency  I  do  not  recollect  the  other  hand,  how  are  we  to  count 

to  have  observed  elsewhere.     Instead  the  myriads,  who,  though  not  of  sufl5i- 

of  a  bell  in  each  room,  there  is  one  in  cient  rank  to  find  a  place  in  the  list, 

the  passage,  common  to  a  dozen  cham-  flock  into  Teplitz  from  every  district 

bers.    The  unfortunate  who  wishes  to  around,   and    use    the    waters   as   a 

summon  a  servant,  goes  out  and  rings  panacea  P    Besides  the  private  baths 

the  general  bell,    and  then  draws  a  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  there 

moveable  cover  over  the  number  which  are  six  puolic  ones — three  for  men,  and 

represents  his  apartment  on  a  tablet  three  for  women.    They  are  frequented 

suspended   beneath    the    bell.      The  from  four  in  the  morning  till  nine  at 

waiter,  should  he  happen  to  come,  thus  night,  and  the  price  of  admission  is 

learns  where  his  services  are  wanted.  extremely  moderate.      A    paper    was 

Perhaps  the  best-situated  lodgine-  fixed  on  the  door  of  one,  stating  the 
house  in  the  town  is  the  Deut$che  price  to  be  three  kreuzers  of  the  Vienna 
HauSf  overlooking  the  handsome  gar-  standard  for  a  woman,  and  two  for  a 
den  of  the  Herrenhaus,  It  belongs  to  child,  the  highest  of  these  sums  being 
.Count  Ledebour,  who  retains  the  first  less  than  a  nalfoenny  English.  At  a 
floor  himself,  and  lets  the  second  at  the  private  bath,  after  paying  extra  for 
rate  of  6fl.  C.  M.  (or  twelve  shillings)  linen,  and  giving  a  handsome  fipratuity 
weekly,  for  each  front  room,  and  4fl.  to  the  attendant,  the  ffrana  total 
C.  M.  (or  eight  shillin^^)  weekly,  for  amounts  to  less  than  a  shiUing. 
each  back  room.  Sometimes  the  Count  Amid  all  the  changes  of  medical 
lets  the  first  floor,  or  part  of  it,  to  a  fashion,  the  baths  of  Teplitz  have 
visitor  of  the  highest  rank ;  last  season  maintained  their  reputation  for  more 
he  mnted  this  favour  to  the  Duchess  than  a  thousand  years,  and  this  for  the 
of  Angoaleme.  There  is  a  coflee-house  simple  reason  that  they  have  constantly 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  Herrtnhaut  efiected  ct^res.  They  are  of  indisput- 
is  one  of  the  principal  bathing  and  able  efilcacy  in  gout,  rheumatism,  con- 
lodging-houses,  and  is  a  very  lai^  tractions  arising  from  wounds,  and  a 
mansion  indeed.  I  lived  in  it  for  six  host  of  other  maladies ;  so  that,  besides 
weeks.  the  great  Austrian  Military  Hospital,  the 

The  suburb  of  Schonau  is  far  more  Prussian  and  Saxon  governments  think 

cheerful  than  the  town  of  Teplitz  itself;  it  right  to  maintain  hospitals  here  for  the 

so  that  the  invalid  who  intends  to  use  cure  of  their  soldiers.   But  if  one  wishes 

the  baths  of  the  former,  or  who  can  to  have  the  statistics  of  their  success, 

come  into  the  town  to  bathe  without  and  learn    whether   TepUtz   cures    a 

inconvenience,  will  do  well  to  select  P^^^  proportion  of  cases  than  Bath, 

SchonaH  for  his  residence.    The  season  Wiesbaaen,  Baden,  or  Aix-la-Chapelle, 

at  Teplitz  lasts  from  the  bennnine  of  I  cannot  tell  where  the  information  is 

May  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  to  be  found ;  the  mitkode  numerique  is 

How  many  persons  use  the  raths  of  still  in  its  infancy,  and  we  are  left  to 

Teplitz  annually  P    This  is  not  easv  to  conjecture  or  partiality, 

ascertain.     The  Badeiitte  for  the  24th  The  temperature   of   the  principal 

of  September,  1 S41 ,  now  before  me,  gives  springy  in  Teplitz  is  1 22^  of  Fahrenheit ; 

4569  as  the  number  of  persons  with  those  in  Schonau  are  from  99i<*  to  104"*. 

their  attendants  who  had  arrived  up  to  The  water  has  but  little  taste,  and  its 

the  22d  inclusive*.  solid  contents  are  very  small  indeed; 

Kow  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  imitate  the  chief  one  being  f  arbonate  of  soda. 

•  vt^^^^t^^u^u^  -I  ^ — >  >u  ^.1.  #  The  medical  staff  at  T^litz  last  sea- 

*  Tm  namber  who  Iwd  MTiTed  np  to  tbe  4th  of    -^_    «-^„„;„a^j     ^#    a^.,^  ..u»»:«: - 

Anrat  WM  940S,  w  tba  loss  came  in  4»  lUyi,  ^^   consisted    of  fifteen   physicians, 

or  about  2a  a  day.    In  Aagatt  the  daily  arrivals  seven  surgeons,  and  one  apothecary. 

^Si'SSTit^SSJ^^l^           1SZ  The  iMt  has  a  monopoly.    ftysicUn. 

•ometimea  a  tendency  to  length;  thai,  in  the  and  surgeons  practise  wHeretney  please; 

51?^  ^*-  ^^i.^^U  Rohrmann  la  a  hroMian  but  an  apothecary,  in  Germany,  must 

SSlll^f^lSS^T^f^lSt^  Sfi  •5^*2  W  a^  i?«dal7cen8e.  for  the  town 

Obm^poiiamUgtUumgtvfnMietngmitin,  where  he  intends  to  reside. 
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As  Teplitz  is  oiit  of  the  beaten  track 
of  English  trayellers,  it  is  far  quieter 
than  many  watering-places  (those  near 
the  Rhine,  for  instance),  and  is,  conse- 
quently, better  adapted  for  some  classes 
of  invalids.  There  are  no  gaming- 
tables here,  and  few  late  parties ;  for 
those  who  bathe  at  five  or  six  in  -the 
morning  are  ready  to  go  to  bed  in- 
credibly early.  A  theatre  where  the 
Sirformance  ends  at  eight,  balls  in  the 
arden  Saloon,  and  excursions  to  the 
Apreeable  country  around,  are  the 
chief  amusements. 

TheJordimit  /'anoiaiM,  or  parks  and 
shrubberies,  in  Teplitz  and  tne  neigh- 
bourhood, are  extremely  beautiful ;  the 
SchloBMffarten  or  Castle  Garden,  behind 
Prince  Clary's  chateau,  is  the  finest, 
and  may  vie  with  the  best  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  advantage  that  few 
books  are  to  be  found  here ;  those  who 
think  otherwise  will  do  well  to  bring  a 
supply  in  their  trunks.  There  is  no 
banker  in  this  place,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently advisable  to  faring  a  sufiiciency 
of  Austrian  money,  to  escape  the  heavy 
profits  of  the  money-changers. 

English  and  French  are  not  very 
current  among  the  householders  of 
Teplits;  German  and  Bohemian  are 
the  languages  of  the  place.  Thefbrmer 
often  &viate8  from  the  BockdeuUck^ 
or  standard  German,  both  in  pronun- 
ciation and  inthesubstitution  ofprovin- 
ciai  words.  Thus  heist  is  pronounced 
kmee  instead  of  hice  j  cream  is  called 
Sekmetien  (from  the  Slavonian  Sme^ 
itina)  instead  of  Rakm  or  Sakne ;  and 
boreeradish  Krtn  instead  of  Meerrettig. 
I  might  add  much  more  on  the  modes 
of  Ule  cuirent  at  Teplitz,  and  the  sights 
which  strike  the  stranger  who  has 
never  before  visited  Booemia.  The 
Slavacks,  for  example — those  singular 
wanderers,  picturesque  in  abject  poverty; 
or  I  might  mention  the  classic  elegance 
with  which  women  of  the  lower  orders 
dress  their  hair,  giving  this  part  of  their 
eostume  the  charm  of  a  Greek  statue  *; 
but  I  will  no  lon^  detain  my  readers 
from  the  interesting  case  narrated  by 
Dr.  Ulrich. 

Uaivcraity  Street,  M«y  9, 184t. 

Cask. — ^Frederica  Konert,  a  servant, 

*  Ordiiete  dann  nnd  flocht  nacli  der  Sitte  der 
attiacben  Jmifffiraan ; 
So  wie  PruitelM  ehwt  imd  PhidiM  Mldchen 

del  Himnude 
Bfldeteti. 

VOSS.-LVUB. 


let.  39,  of  lymphatico-venous  constitu- 
tion, does  not  recollect  having  suffered 
by  anv  particular  disease.  She  has  had 
two  children,  with  easy  deliveries  :  the 
catamenia  are  regular.  Several  years 
ago,  however,  she  began  to  feel  pains 
in  her  right  foot,  which  were  sometimes 
stabbing,  and  sometimes  tearing.  They 
usuallv  went  off  spK>ntaneously,  and 
left  benind  an  insignificant  swelling  of 
the  whole  leg ;  but  this,  too,  always 
speedily  disappeared.  During  her  last 
pregnancy,  tne  pains  in  the  foot  were 
more  frequent  tban  before ;  and  after  a 
safe  delivery  (eifi^hteen  months  ago)  the 
foot  became  tnicker  throughout  its 
whole  lengA,  and  gradually  attained 
its  present  state,  wnen  it  is  a  real 
monstrosity. 

Three  months  ago  she  came  to  Tep- 
litz, and  entered  the  hospital  which  u 
under  my  direction,  when  I  found  the 
foot  as  represented  in  the  drawing ;  the 


patella  could  hardly  be  felt.  The  swell- 
ing was  firm.  Three  months'  bathing 
has  had  no  eflfect,  except  that  the  swelf 
ing  at  the  knee,  particularly  the  bend 
of  the  knee,  is  sofur,  and  her  walk  con- 
sequently easier.  She  has  had  no  me- 
dicmes,  as  I  merely  wished  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  warm  bath  at  39ct  of 
Reaumur  (1 1 9i<>  of  Fahr.) 
She  has  now  left  Teplitr,  to  seek  for 
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aid  in  the  hospital  at  Dresdeix,  where  cretly,  and  spent  one  night  at  home 

she  will  he  treated  gratuitously,  being  with  his  wife,  in  consequence  of  whiek 

a  native  of  Saxony.    I  proposed  the  she  conceived." 

treatment  by  starvation  {Hmigerkvr)^       The  proposed  question,  as  regards 

or   an    active    course    of    iodine    or  the  human  subject,  is  rendered  more 

mercury.  difficult  of  solution  also,  from  a  va- 

D.  Ulrich.  riety    of    circumstances    which    tend 

TepiitXy  Oct.  12, 1841.  to   mislead   a   woman   in  her  calcu- 

MEASUREMENTS.  l^^^"-    .}?  ^^  ^^  J'^'J^  qUOtcd  from 

-    ^.         -  *    1.    1  A  ^1..  V  ^he    wntings  of   Dr.    Dewees,  there 

1.  Circumference  of  the  left  thigh,  ^^  ^  j^,  ^^^^^  ^f  ^hc  catamenia 
from  the  pubes  to  the  inguinal  region,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  gex^^j  connexion)  in 
towards  the  middle  of  the  os  ilium,  and  ^y^^^  „g„al  quantity ;  and  this  induced 
then  back  to  the  pubes,  21*  inches.  j,^,  fo,  ^^^  tin^g  ^^  suppose  that  she 

2.  Circumferenceof  the  nght  thigh  had  escaped  with  impimty.  I  might 
at  the  same  place,  28  mches.  q^^^tg  wytn^  other  cases  to  prove  that 
OR?'-  C^^^°iference  of  the  first  break,  ^^  absence  of  the  menstrual  discharge 

i*^-     '  J.  *►.!-  ji-     1      is  hy  no  means  a  certain  diagnostic 

4.  Circumference  of  the  second  break,    ^lark  of  prejjnancy.    I  have  moSs  than 

K  *°f.°®®*  -  *  ^t.    ,        •  .  ^     once  met  with  instances  of  menstrua* 

5.  Circumference  of  the  knee-joint,    ^^^  occurring  after  conception    had 

i°5i?^*'     /►  *  ^1.        1*   fto.  taken  place,  and  others  in  wnich  it  was 

6.  Circumference  of  the  calf,  23*  even  more  profuse  during  the  first  or 
incnes.                         -  .,      ,       .t.  second  months  of  pregnancy.  Johnson* 

7.  Circumference  of  the  le?,  three  j^  his  System  of  Midwifery,  says, 
inches  above  the  external  and  internal  «  ^^^  have  the  menstrua  copiously  at 
maUeolus,  17  mches.  the  first  period."    "  I  have  seen/'  re* 

marks  Desormeauz,   *'some  cases  in 

CURIOUS  PACTS  CONNECTED  WITH  ^***?,^  ^^^  api^earance  of  the  menses  in 

an«T4TTnitf  '^^^^  quantities,  and  at  an  unusual 

ujSMAiiUM.  time,  was  almost  a  certain  sipi  of  con- 

Cam  the  Mali  exert  any  infiuemee  on  the  ception."    The  truth  of  this  observa* 

duration  qf  the  Foitue  m  Uiero  ?  tion  is  confirmed  by  Ghirdien,  Stein, 

n«        ^  -,         m*T^«,«  and  Puzos.    Dr.  W.  F.  Montgomery 

Br  John  CHAaL.8  Haix,  M.D.  PX.S.  had  a  patient,  the  mother  of  three 

Ftellow  of  the  BUnral  Medko-BoUnicjU  Society  childrenT  who  informed  him  that  she 
and  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Snrgeona,  *'"***"^"»  wu**  iu*wem«i*  ***«•  i*«»»o*to 
London,  ftc.  te.  *c.      .  was  always  certain  of  conception  *'  from 

(For  the  Medical  Oaiette  J  *^®  profuscness  of  the  next  period." 

'^  Burton  writes,  "  It  is  well  known,  by 

7  experience,  that  the  menstrual  dit- 
Facts  connected  with  gestation  are  charge  sometimes  continues  in  its  nsual 
exceedingly  diflUcult  to  obtain.  In  the  regu&rity  for  two  or  three  months 
human  subject  it  is  hardly  possible  to  after  conception,  without  any  dange- 
determine  the  precise  number  of  days  reus  consequences ;"  and  it  is  easy  to 
the  foetus  has  remained  in  utero;  this  appeal  to  other  authors  who  would 
is  well  known  to  every  professor  of  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark.  It 
midwifery :  in  truth,  every  practitioner  has  been  objected  that  these  discharge* 
is  aware  that  women  are  very  frequently  are  not  menstrual :  that  is,  however,  a 
"out  in  their  reckoning,"  and  that  the  point  foreign  to  our  present  inquiiy,  and 
birth  of  the  child  takes  place  in  but  therefore  the  discussion  of  it  is  de- 
yerj  few  instances  at  the  precise  period  clined  :  still  I  venture  to  observe,  that 
laid  down  by  the  mother;  days,  and  if  not  menstrual,  the  dischaice  is  so 
in  some  cases,  even  weeks,  pass  awav,  similar  in  colour  and  quantity,  and 
before  delivery.  It  is,  therefore,  only  takes  place  at  such  regular  periods^ 
under  peculiar  circumstances  that  the  that  neither  the  woman  nor  her  medi- 
precise  time  can  be  clearly  determined,  cal  attendant  can  detect  the  dififeienoe. 
as  in  the  case  related  by  Dr.  Dewees,  There  are  some  few  instances  on  re* 
in  his  Compendium  of  Midwifery,  cordin  which  these  dischargeshave  con- 
where  "a  gentleman  who  had  been  tinned  almost  during  the  whole  period  of 
obliged  to  absent  himself  from  his  pregnancy.  Dewees  records  two  cases, 
family  for  many  months,  returned  se-  a  mother  and  daughter,  who  were  in 
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the  habit  of  menstruating  up  to  the  destroy  an  in&nt,  a  child,  or  a  man  ; 
seventh  month.  But  what  says  Gar-  the  regular  and  successive  stages  of  ex- 
dien,  in  his  Traits  des  Accouchemens  ?  istence  being  the  ordinances  of  God, 
''On  a  vn  chez  des  femmes  jeunes  et  subject  alone  to  his  divine  will,  and 
pl^thoriques  V  Evacuation  menstruelle  appointed  by  sovereien  wisdom  and 
continner  pendant  les  trois  ou  quatre    goodness,  as  the  exclusive  means  of 

Sremiera  mois,  qnelquefois  m6me  pen-    preserving  the  race  and   multiplying 
ant  tout  le   cours  de  la  grossesse."    the  enjoyments  of  mankind."     Ana 
(P.  489.)  another  writer   remarks,  with    equal 

It  may  he  necessary  also  to  mention  force,  "  The  law  of  the  land  is  at  va- 
those  remarkable  instances  where  men-  riance  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  it 
stmation  has  either  appeared  for  the  is  at  variance  with  itself;  for  it  is  a 
first  time  after  conception,  or  only  con-  strange  anomaly  that,  by  the  law  of 
tinned  during  pregnancy.  Perfect's  real  propertv,  an  infimt  en  ventre  «« 
eighteenth  case  exmbits  a  curious  ex-  mire  nuLV  take  an  estate  from  the  mo- 
ample  of  the  former ;  and  Baudelocque  ment  of  its  conception,  and  yet  be 
ana  others  furnish  instances  of  women  hanged  four  months  afterwards  for  the 
whose  habit  it  was  only  to  menstruate  crime  of  its  mother." — {Paris  and  Foh" 
during  pregnancy,  and  who  did  so  re-    blanque.) 

gfolsrfy  during  its  whole  period,  but        In  truth  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  for 
at  no  other  time.  one  moment,  that  the  foetus  does  not 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  enjoy  vitality  from  the  first  hour  of  its 
cases  occur  in  practice  in  which  sus-  existence,  and,  of  course,  long  before 
picion  arises  in  connexion  with  a  non-  the  sensation  of  quickening  is  felt  by 
appearance  of  menses;  their  proi>erdis-  the  mother;  still  it  may  be  asked  why 
charge  being  prevented  by  some  pecu-  indications  of  life  are  not  |;iven  before 
liarity  in  the  formation  of  the  sexual  the  time  at  which  quickemng  is  gene- 
organs,  but  more  generally  from  the  rally  said  to  take  place  ?  The  obvious 
imperforate  state  of  me  hymen.  Frank  answer  is,  that  the  absence  of  this  sen- 
mentions  two  cases  of  uiis  nature,  in  sation  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  as 
one  c^  which  the  abdomen  was  as  much  regards  the  motions  of  the  child,  is  no 
enlarged  as  in  the  sixth  month  of  proof  that  they  do  not  exist*  for  the 
pre^ancy,  and  the  female  fancied  a    voung  foetus  may,  and  in  aU  proba- 

loreign  hoiiy  bad  taken  possession  of   Inlity  does,  move,  and  yet  the  parent 

her  uterus.    The  enlargement  was  pro-    be  unable  to  distinguish  such  motions. 

dnced  from  the  accnmtuation  of  Ave  or    Of  this  fiict   a    modem    writer  (Dr. 

six  pounds  of  dark  blood,  without  any    Montgomery)    remarks  that  "  he  can 

disagreeable  odour.    In  the  other  case,    speak  with   certainty." — "  A  married 

the  poor  girl  was  exposed  to  temporary    lady    who   menstruated   for    the  last 

loss  of  reputation ;  but  the  hymen  waa    time  on  the  10th  of  November,  came 

found  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the    to  Dublin  in  March,  on  the  21st  of 

case  just  quoted,  and,  when  punctured,    which  month  a  cpnsultation  was  held, 

gave  passage  to  several  pints  of  blood,      to  determine  whether  she  was  laboor- 

Anoiher  means  usualfy  employed  for  ing  under  malignant  disease  of  the 
calculating  the  duration  of  pregnancy  womb  or  not,  as  she  had  been  previ- 
is  eqoaUy  uncertain :  I  allude  to  what  ously  assured  by  her  medical  attendant 
is  called  quickening.  I  speak  of  this  that  she  could  not  be  pregnant,  '  be- 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  cause  eke  had  not  nek  flonuicA,  nor  Jek 
used,  for  the  English  law  considers  the  the  ckildJ  On  examination,  the  writer 
infant,  before  qmckening,  as  porttovw-  (Dr.  M.)  distinctly  felt,  through  the 
eerum  matrU ;  as  though  the  spark  of  abdominal  parietes,  the  limbs  of  the 
vitality  was  not  equally  sacred  from  the    foetus  in  motion,  as  did  also  Mr.  ^ *- 


moment  of  conception — as  though  each  and  Dr.  Marsh;  and  yet  the  lady  her- 

process  of  gestation  was  unnecessary-^  self  had  no  consciousness  whatever  of 

as  though  &e  Almighty  Governor  and  an  v  such  sensation,  nor  did  she  ouicken 

Creator  could  design  that  which  was  till  the  second  week  of  the  following 

useless,  or  fiiil  to  perfect  that  which  month  (April),  and  was  delivered  of 

he  had  began.    In  the  words  of  Perci-  a  healthy  boy  on  the  2d  of  August" 

▼al,  **  to  extinguish  the  first  spark  of  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  this 

life  is  a  crime  of  the  same  nature,  both  symptom  of  quickening  (which  I  sup- 

against  our  Maker  and  society,  as  to  pose  to  be  priMuoed  by  the  motions  of 
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the  child  first  being  felt»  and  not,  as  as  yon  can  arrange  the  observations,  to 
Dr.  Royston  and  others  have  imagined,  publish  the  whole.  I  cannot  find  any 
to  result  from  the  sudden  ascent  of  the  allusion  to  the  influence  of  the  male 
uterus  out  of  the  |)elvic  cavity)  is  of  parent  upon  the  duration  of  pregnancy 
little  use  in  determining  precisely  the  in  the  lower  animals,  by  Tessier,  and 
number  of  days  a  foetus  has  remained  think  it  would  be  proper,  before  stating 
in  utero ;  for  in  some  cases  the  motion  this,  to  consult  his  papers.  I  am  very 
of  the  child  can  be  felt  by  others  and  much  engaged  at  present,  but  hope 
not  by  the  mother,  and  in  others  it  is  soon  to  be  sufficiently  at  leisure  to  ren- 
equaily  notorious  that  the  women  have  der  you  any  assistance  in  mv  power; 
supposed  quickening  to  have  taken  the  doing  of  which  will  afibra  me  the 
place  even  when  conception  had  not  greatest  pleasure.  I  have  mentioned 
taken  place.  tne  fact  stated  in  your  letter  to  several 
For  other  reasons  sufficiently  ob-  friends,  and  they  have  all  been  very 
vious,  it  will  at  once  appear  certain  that  much  struck  with  it.— I  remain,  my 
we  cannot  supnly  materials  from  the  dear  sir,  with  every  kind  wish, 
human  subject  ror  answering,  in  a  satis-  "  Yours  very  truly, 
factory  manner,  the  question  which  '*  R.  Lsb." 
forms  the  subject  of  our  present  in- 
quiry— can  the  male  exert  any  influ-  On  receiving  the  above  letter  from 
ence  on  the  duration  of  the  foetus  in  Dr.  Lee,  confirming  the  opinion  I  had 
ntero  P  before  expressed  to  Earl  Spencer,  I  re- 
It  is  therefore  requisite  that  we  quested  his  Lordship  to  furnish  me  with 
direct  our  attention,  in  the  next  place,  a  statement  of  the  facts  he  had  ob- 
to  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals,  and  served.  He  kindly  did  so,  and  | 
from  them  endeavour  to  derive  the  now  give  them  in  his  lordship's  own 
necessary  information.  words : — 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  sub-  "  Upon  taking,"  writes  Earl  Spen- 
Ject  more  particularly  a  few  weeks  ago.  cer,  "  an  average  of  seven  hundred  and 
during  a  professional  visit  to  the  Earl  sixty-four  different  periods  of  ffestation 
Spencer.  His  lordship  has  i>aid  con-  of  cows,  I  found  that  two  hundred  and 
siderable  attention  to  Uie  subject  of  eighty-four,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty* 
gestation,  and  has  already  written  one  five  days  ought  to  be  considered  the 
or  two  papers  replete  with  facts,  I  ven-  usual  period.  The  male  animal  by 
ture  to  assert,  no  other  man  in  England  whom  the  cow  was  impregnated  did  not 
could  furnish.  He  asked  me  **  if  appear  to  have  any  influence,  up  to  the 
I  thought  the  bull  could  exert  an  in-  time  at  which  this  average  was  taken; 
fluence  on  the  duration  of  the  calf  in  but  in  the  autumn  of  1S&,  I  bought  a 
the  uterus  of  the  cow,  and  if  I  could  bull,  which  I  had  sold  as  a  calf  in  the 
remember  any  work  in  which  the  spring  of  1S36,  and  the  calves  hy  him 
author  had  mentioned  this  curious  were  first  dropped  in  the  beginning  of 
fact  P"  At  the  same  time,  he  in-  last  August ;  since  then  I  have  had  six- 
formed  me  that  *'  one  of  his  bulls  teen  calves  by  him,  and  to  my  surprise 
seemed  to  exert  some  influence  of  this  have  found  tnat  the  average  peri(M  of 
nature,  for  the  cows  in  calf  to  him  gestation  of  the  dams  of  tnese  sixteen 
went  some  davs  longer  than  those  in  calves  was  two  hundred  and  ninety  and 
calf  to  other  bulls."  I  replied,  that  I  a  quarter  days.  Upon  this  I  applied 
was  not  aware  of  any  writer  who  had  to  the  gentleman  wno  had  bought  the 
observed  the  same  thing,  and  that  I  bull  from  me,  and  from  whom  I  had 
would  mention  the  circumstance  to  a  bought  him  back,  to  let  me  have  the 
professional  friend.  I  accordin  ely  wrote  period  of  gestation  of  each  of  the  cows 
to  Dr.  R.  Lee,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  who  bred  calves  by  this  bull,  while  he 
at  St,  George's  Hospital,  and  from  him  had  him  in  his  possession,  and  he  sent 
received  the  following  answer :—  me  an  account  of  the  respective  periods 

of  the  gestation  of  fifty-nine  cows  in 

''  My  dear  Sir,^The  influence  of  the  calf  by  this  bull ;  and  I  find,  that  the 

male  parent  in  the  duration  of  utero-  average  period  was  two  hundred  and 

fistation  is  a  very  curious  fact,  and  eighty-ei^ht  days ;  and  if  you  add  to 

am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  noticed  tl^  periods  of  ged^tion  of  these  fifty- 

by  any  one  previous  to  you.    I  think  it  nine,  the  periods  of  gestation  of  the 

so  important^  that  you  ought,  as  soon  sixteen  which  have  occurred  since  he 
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hfl»  been  in  my  possession,  the  average  times  have  obtained  amongst  any  whose 

of  the  whole  seventy-five  is  two  hun-  education  and  intellect  were  superior 

dred  and  eighty-eight  days  and  a  half,  to  those  of  an  old  nurse,  is  indeed  sur- 

"  It  appears  therefore  quite  clear/'  prising ;  at  this  day,  however,  facts  and 

continues   his  Lordship,  "that  cows  theory  concur  to  prove  that  theassen- 

in  ealf  to  this  ball,  on  tiie  average,  are  tation  of  nature  in  this  respect  is  no 

about/oMT  days  longer  btfwre  tkey  edlve  ways  connected  with  volition  of  mind." 

than  those  in  calf  to  other  buUs.    It  Experience,  in  £ftct,  has  more  than  once 

appears  also  that  of  the  764  cows  on  taught  that  a  woman  may  become  wiA 

Which  I  formed  my  avera^  in  my  own  child  while   in   a   state  of  hysteria, 

herd  from  a  great  many  different  bulls,  under  the  influence  of  narcotio  poisons, 

185  went  less  than  2Bi  days,  while  not  during  asphyxia   or  drunkenness,  or 

one  of  the  75  cows  in  calf  to  this  bull  during  sleep,  and   therefore  j  without 

have  done  so.    On  the  other  hand,  of  being  conscious  that  sexual  intercourse 

the  764  cows  111  went  above 2^  days,  had  taken  place.  Capuron  has  recorded 

or  rather  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  an  instance  of  this  nature  in  the  person 

number ;  while  by  this  bull  29  out  of  of  a  young  woman  got  with  chila  while 

the  75  went  above  289  days,  or  between  buried  in  a  deep  sleep,  produced  by  her 

one-third  and  one-h^."  drinking  freely  of  some  punch  which 

Since  the  above  was   written   his  had  been  given  her  by  the  person  who 

Lordship  has  given  me  the  average  pe-  caused  her  ruin.    This  opinion  is  sup- 

riodof  gestation  in  931  cows  in  call  to  ported    bv  Foder^,  MM.    Marc,  and 

other  bulls,-  and  of  79  cows  in  calf  to  Kaige  Delorme,  as  well,  as  by  a  more 

the  bull  in  which  this  peculiarity  was  recent  authority,  Dr.  Montgomery.  Dr. 

first  observed,  from  which  it  appears  Gooch  says,  "  it  is  not  necessary  that 

perfectly  clear  that  tiie  duration   of  the  woman  should  be  sensible  at  the 

grcgnancy  in  cows  put  to  this  animal,  time  of  impregnation." — ''A  maul  at 

I,  on  an  average,/o«r  orfioe  days  longer  an  inn,  who  was  always  thoufifht  to  be 

than  in  other  bulls.    This  being  Uie  virtuous,  and  bore  a  good  character, 

case,  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  began  to  enlarge  in  a  way  which  ex- 

fsct  in  any  other  way  than  by  answer-  cited  suspicions    of  pregnancy ;    she 

ing  the  question  proposed  at  the  com-  solemnly  declared  that  she  never  had 

menoement  of  this  investigation  affir-  connexion  with  any  man.    At  length 

mativdy,  and  by  concluding  that  the  she  was  delivered,  and  was  afterwards 

male  can  isfloenoe  the  duration  of  the  broujght  before  a  magistrate  to  swear  to 

foBtus  in  utero.  the  mther,  but  she  repeated  her  former 

I  shall  now  mention  some  other  facts  declaration.     Not  long  afterwards  a 

proving   the   influence  of  the  male,  post-boy  confessed  that  he  came  one 

mdependenUv  of  the  femiJe,  over  the  evening  late  to  the  inn  where  the  poor 

fenctions    of  the  uterus,  and  which  girl  resided,  that  he  put  his  horses  mto 

appear  frirther  to  strengthen  the  posi'  Uie  stable  and  went  thence  into  the 

tion   I   have  already  endeavoured  to  house,  the  inmates  of  which  were  all 

maintain  in  bed  except  this  girl,  who  was  laying 

«ORi«!«tttTlseitii(itiisiiiia.«'  "JP^*^  ^«  hearth-ru§  buried m  a  d«jp 

sleep.    He  contrived  to  gratify  his  de- 

In    the   present  advanced  state  of  sires  without  waking   her;  and  this 

science  it  is    almost   unnecessary  to  shews  that   impregnation   may   take 

observe,  that  conception  can  take  place  place  without  ue  knowledge  of  the 

without  the  knowledge  of  the  woman,  female."— Com/ieiuiiicm  of  Midwifery, 

The  question  to  be  considered  is  this :  pp.  81-2. 

can  a  woman  become  pregnant  in  con-  Speaking  on  this  subject,  a  very 
sequence  of  intercourse  of  the  occur-  great  authori^  (Beck)  remarks : — "  In 
rence  of  which  she  was  not  aware,  and  females  habituated  to  sexual  con- 
thus,  finding  herself  with  child,  be  quite  nexion,  or  where  sleep  is  unnaturally 
mial^e  to  aoooont  for  it?  This  at  first  produced,  there  is  no  doubt  of  concep- 
a^ht  may  be  considered  as  quite  im-  tion  occurring  without  the  knowledge 
possible  i  nevertheless,  as  before  stated,  of  the  female :"  and  he  mentions  a  very 
this  ^t  is  establislKd  too  fully  to  remarkable  casein  a  note,  confirming 
admit  a  doubt    Bams  remarks  "  that  this  opinion. 

«o  absurd  a  notion,  as  that  conception       Not  to  extend  this  paper  by  multi- 

evidenced  consent,  should  in  modem  plying  esses,  I  shall  conclude  by  men- 
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tioning  the  very  remarkable  one  quoted  zbtte,  called  to  my  recollection  a  some- 

by  Bruhier,  Foder^,  Montgomery,  and  what  similar  and,  I  think,  equally  in- 

others from  the  "Catf«MC(^/^6r««,"  which  teresting  case,  which  fell  under  my 

proves  that  the  female  can  be  impreg-  notice  some  months  ago,  in  the  Union 

nated    during   a   state    of    complete  poor-house  of  this  town, 
asphyxia  or  apparent  death.         ^  If  you  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  your 

"  A  young  friar  being  on  a  journey,  valuable  journal,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by 

arrived  at  a  house  where  they  were  its  insertion.— I  am,  sir, 
about  to  bury  a  young  girl,  whom  they  Your  obedient  servant, 

believed  to  be  dead,    lie  proposed  to  G.  £.  Stanoer, 

pass  Uie  night  in  the  chamber  with       Nottinffhaxn,  April  19,  i849. 
the  coffin,  and  watch  the  body.    In  the 

course  of  the  night,  whilst  examininor        Abel  Simons,  cet.  19,  a  robust-looking 
the  body,  his  passions  were  so  excited  man,  but  somewhat   deficient  in  in- 
by  the  beauty  still  remaining,  that  be  tellect,  being  one  of  that  class  to  whom 
determined  on  satisfying   tnem  even  the  sobriquet  of    "jo/l"  is   vul^ly 
under  such    circumstances.      He  de-  applied,  was  seized,  soon  after  eating  a 
parted  early  the  next  morning,  and  in  hearty  dinner,  with  a  violent  fit    I  was 
the  course  of  the  day  the  apparently  callea  to  him  immediately,  and  found 
dead  revived,  proved  to  be  pregnant,  him   strup^gling   violently,  and    held 
and  at  the  end  of  nine  months  brought  down  by  five  men,  who  were  endeavour- 
forth  a  child  to  the  great  amazement  of  ing,  vi  ei  armis,  to  prevent  him  from 
her  friends  as  well  as  her  own.    The  injuring  himself, 
friar  returned  to  the  place  about  this        I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of 
time,  confessed  himself  the  fiither  of  the  those   symptoms    which    characterize 
child,  and  married  the  mother,  having  true  epilepsy,  and  remarked  that  the 
procured  absolution  from   his   vows,  same^enomena  occurring  in  a  female 
which  he  had  taken  against  his  will.'*  would,  with  little   hesitation,  be   set 
It  appears,  then,  from  the  above  facts,  down  as  a  case  of  violent  hysteria, 
that  the    male    can  impregnate   the  There  was  no  lividity  or  turgescence  of 
female  at  a  period  when  tne  latter  is  in  countenance,  no  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
total  ignorance  of  it ;  and  it  also  ap-  nor  was  the  tongue  bitten.    The  pulse 
pears,  from  the  facts  which  I  have  continued  natural,  and  the  pupils  were 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  neither  dilated  nor  contracted.    The 
paper,  and   which  I  believe  are  now  eyes  were  in  constant  motion,  and  the 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time,  that  whole  body  was  kept  in  violent  coti- 
the  male  can  influence  the  number  of  vulsive  action,  apparently  so  long  as 
days  the  foetus  remains  in  utero.  This,  the  strength  woma  allow.    He  would 
as  Dr.  R.  Lee  observes,  '*  is  a  very  curi-  then  remain  quiet  for  a  few  minutes, 
ous  and  a  very  important  fact ;"  and  it  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  the 
will  be  for  other  pnysioloffists  carefully  same  violent  motions  would  recur, 
to  inquire  into  it.    I  shall,  as  a  matter        The  first  fit  occurred  on  Tuesday 
of  course,  keep  my  eye  upon  the  animal  morning.    As  he  was  a  young  man  oif 
here  particularly  referred  to,  and  see  if  full  habit,  and  was  accustomed  to  eat 
he  continues  to  influence,  as  now,  the  enormously,   I  abstracted    16   ounces 
period  of  gestation.     At  present  it  ap-  of  blood  from  his  arm,  applied  cold  to 
pears  quite  clear  that  if  a  cow  becomes  liis  head,  administered  an  active  pui^, 
impregnated    by    him,    the    duration  &nd  ordered  him  to  be  restricted  to 
of  the  foetus  in  utero  will  be  some  days  water-gruel, 
longer  than  the  usual  time.  Notwithstanding  these  measures,  the 

Retford,  Mareh  84, 1843.  ^^^  continued,  with  slight  intermissions, 

until  Wednesday  ni^ht,  at  which  time 

uvofucn  ^^'  I^*^vidson  saw  him,  and  concurred 

HYSTERIA  IN  A  MAN.  with  me  in  the  belief  that  the  fits  were, 

in  a  great  measure,  under  the  patients 

fwu  #A-  uj M      rji    B^  J.    .  ^     ..  control.    Dr.  D.  observed,  that  when 

7b  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette,        he  was  going  to  have  a  fit,  if  he  told 

Si^t  him  to  remain  quiet  for  a  short  time 

The  perusal  of  a  case  of  "  Hysteria  in  he  would  do  so.    Dr.  D.  recommended 

a  Man,"  related  by  Mr.  Smee  in  a  me  to  attempt  to  act  powerfully  on  the 

recent  number  of  the  Medical  Ga-  man's  imagination  by  threatening  him 
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"with  some  very  .violent  remedy,  and  probably  there  is  none   in  which  a 

suggested  the  trial  of  a  hot  poKer  for  greater  difference  ofopinion  is  remarked 

that  purpose.  than  in  the  doctrine  of  respiration.    A 

Accordingly,  on  Thursday  morning,  &ult  very  generally  commftted  on  one 
finding  that  he  had  been  in  fits  all  side  was,  that  of  considering  the  vault 
night,  and  had  tired  out  his  attendants  of  the  chest,  with  its  muscles,  as  active ; 
by  his  violent  struggles,  I  called  the  the  lungs,  on  the  contrary,  as  passive : 
nurse  to  his  bed-side,  and  desired  him  nor  was  the  activity  of  the  larynx  and 
to  have  a  poker  kept  red  hot  in  the  fire,  trachea,  so  very  remarkable,  at  all  taken 
and  as  soon  as  the  fit  came  on  to  apply  into  consideration.  On  the  other  side, 
it  to  a  specified  nart  of  the  back,  l  the  peculiar  aim  of  respiration  was  mis- 
added,  that  thouf  n  this  was  a  severe  taken,  viz.  to  change  the  venous  blood 
measure,.and  would  cause  intense  pain,  into  arterial,  and  to  support  the  animal 
it  appeared  to  Dr.  Davidson  and  myself  heat.  With  regsad  to  the  first  point, 
as  the  only  means  of  curing  his  malady,  it  might  be  maintained  that,  at  present. 

This  was  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  we  understand  the  mechanism  of  respi- 

patient,  and,  as  was  anticipated,  he  ration,  and  the  structure  of  the  co- 

never  had  another  fit.     On   two   or  operating  organs,  as  well  as  any  part  of 

three  occasions  he  was  on  the  point  of  the  animal  economy ;   and,  in  respect 

ootHff  offl  but  before  the  poker  could  be  to  the  second,  there  appear  only  some 

brought  to  the  bed-side,  all  convulsions  points  of  less  importance  which  renuun 

had  vanished.  very  doubtful;  so  that,  in  truth,  we 

I  believe  that  cases  somewhat  re-  must  not  reject  the  examinations  of  the 
sembling  the  above  are  by  no  means  natural  philosopher  and  the  chemist ; 
uncommon.  They  may  not  present  nor  must  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
precisely  the  same  features  :  these  may  common-place,  and,  therefore,  mean- 
be  variously  modified,  according  to  the  ing-less  expression — respiration  is  a 
previous  habits  of  the  individual,  and  a  vital  action  ;  by  respiration  the  blood 
variety  of  contingent  circumstances.  is  idealised;  &c. 

II  may  be  diflicult  to  determine  the  The  organs  of  respiration  may  be 
precise  pathological  condition  on  which  conveniently  divided  into  external  and 
such  affections  dex)end.  It  is  not  im-  internal,  or  into  auxiliary  and  essential, 
probable  that  some  morbid  condition  of  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  latter  re- 
tfae  digestive  organs  in  the  male,  as  of  main  after  the  former  have  long  ceased 
the  uterus  in  the  female,  acting  upon  a  to  be  found,  although,  in  the  lowest 
mind  little  accustomed  or  able  to  con-  animals,  they  at  times  appear  blended 
trol  its  emotions,  may  account  for-the  together. 

disease  in  question.    At  any  rate,4he  The  essential  or  internal  organs  are 

malady,  in  both  sexes,  can  scarcely  be  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  lungrs ; 

considered  as  purely  mental  or  purely  the  external  or  auxiliary  organs,  tne 

physical,  but  rather  as  made  up  of  a  nose,  the    mouth,   the   vault   of   the 

derangement  of  both  body  and  mind ;  chest,  and  all  parts  contributing  to  its 

and  therefore  requires  a  treatment  part  ly  change. 

moral  and  partly  medical.  It  is  scarcely  In  animals  breathing  by  lungs  the 

necessary  to  remark  that  we  should  be  air  is  commonly  drawn  tnrongii  the 

on  our  guard  in  the  management  of  nose.    We  see  the  pla^  of  the  nostrils 

such  cases,  and  carefully  cBstinguish  especially  in  the  amphibia ;  but  also  in 

them  from  some  graver  diseases  with  birds.    In  the  mammalia,  we  not  un- 

whidi  they  might  Be  confounded.  frequently  see  the  alee  of  the  nose  be- 


come most  violently  moved  after  exer- 

nxr    nvcsPTnATYnv  **o" !  ^^  ^^^^  ^®  several  in  this  class 

ON    RESPIRATION.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  breathe  through  the  nose 

FmoM  TB«  oBAMAN  09  RvooLPBi.  ^as  the  racc-horsc,  the  elephant,  and 

-,    _  _  _  the  cetacei.   Man,  with  a  perfectly  free 

By  Thomas  S.  Beck,  ^^^^  breathes  through  it  when  asleep ; 

Lecturer  on  Sur^^i^n  Sydenham  College,  y^^^  ^^^y^  ^y^^  passage  of  the  nose  some- 

(Jbr  the  Medical  Gazette.)  what  obstructed,  respration  takes  plwe 

^  '^  by  the  mouth  remaining  open :   thus 

the  velum  palati  trembles,  and  there 

Iv  the  individual  doctrines  of  the  old    arises  an  unpleasant  snoring  (stertor). 

and  new  physiologists  be  compared.    But,  on  the  contrary,  respiration  can  go 
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on  by  the  mouth  alone;  and  I  have  towards  which  the  other  ribs  are  drawn 
already  mentioned  some  examples  in  and  rolled  forwards  and  outwards,  so 
man,  where  the  posterior  nostrils  were  that  the  sternum  must  necessarily  come 
entirely  closed,  so  that  respiration  was  forward.  This  is  principally  effected 
only  possible  through  the  mouth.  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  as  well  by 
To  what  extent  the  opening  of  the  the  internal  as  the  fibres  of  these  mus* 
mouth  stands  in  connection  with  respi-  des  crossing  each  other :  their  power 
ration  in  man,  is  seen  by  gaping*  must  be  considered  as  acting  diagonally 
(oscitatis)  after  weariness,  or  any  diffi-  upwards  :  the  second  rib  is  already 
cnlty  of  breathing.  Here  the  mouth  is  freer  than  the  first,  which  is  the  sane 
strongly  opened,  and  long  kept  open,  with  others,  so  that  they  progressively 
during  which  the  larynx  and  the  chest  become  ^sier  raised.  If  the  customary 
are  widened,  in  order  to  inspire  enlargement  of  the  chest  by  the  inter- 
strongly  and  deeply;  after  which  a  costal  muscles  be  not  sufficient,  the 
strong  expiration  takes  place.  We  greater  and  lesser  pectoral,  the  anterior 
also  see  the  connection  m  the  last  and  superior  posterior  serrati,  and  in- 
respirations  of  the  dying,  as  well  as  in  directly  the  several  muscles  of  the 
the  attempts  at  resuscitation ;  when,  if  vertebral  column  and  scapula,  contri- 
it  entirely  or  partly  succeeds,  a  slight  bute  to  the  expansion  of  the  chest, 
opening  of  the  mouth  occurs,  then  a  The  action  of  the  intercostal  muscles 
gaping,  or,  as  we  usually  call  it,  opposes  the  contraction  of  the  cavity 
"  snapping  after  air.''  Now  and  then  of  the  chest ;  but  the  last-named  mns- 
all  our  endeavours  are  unable  to  pro-  cles,  on  the  contrary,  are  opposed  by 
duce  more  than  a  gaping  similar  to  the  latissimus  dorsi,  the  interior  pos- 
that  with  which  life  is  entirely  extin-  terior  serrati,  and  several  muscles  of 
guished.  This  readily  explains  the  first  the  vertebral  column, 
respiration;  for  from  the  unpleasant  im-  With  thefe  muscles  serving  for  the 

Sressions  to  which  children  are  exposed  expansion  of  the  chest,  the  diaphragm 

urine  birth,  and  immediately  after  it,  now  co-operates  most  powerfullv.    It 

their  facial  muscles  begin  to  move ;  the  contracts  from  all  sides  toWaros  the 

mouth  and  nose  open,  and  involuntarily  centre,  by  which  it  descends,  becomes 

draw  in  air,  so  that  a  cry  is  excited :  fiat,  and  presses  the  abdominal  viscera 

the  same  happens  if  they  come  into  the  downwards   and   fi>rward8.    The  ab- 

world  asphytic ;  when,  by  shaking,  or  dominal  muscles  which  are  opposed  to 

some  li^ht  strokes,  we  call  them  mto  its  action  draw  the  ribs  downwards  and 

life,  so  that  they  breathe  and  cry.  themselves   inwards,   thus  narrowing 

These  movements  evidently  stand  in  the  -  abdominal   cavity,  and   pressing 

connection  with  those  by  which  the  the.  viscera  up  towairds  the  rehuLed 

cavity  of  the  chest  becomes  expanded,  diaphragm. 

and  upon  which  others  again  follow  In  the  child  and  in  the  woman  the 

which  contract  it.    The  powers  which  mobility  of  the  ribs,  &c.  is  very  great; 

contribute  to  the  movements  are  very  and  we  see,  when  they  are  perfectly 

mnif  old,    and   are    only  collectively  quiet,  or  asleep,  how  tneir  chest  risea 

called  into  action  in  cases  of  the  greatest  and  falls.   In  man,  whose  chest  is  more 

necessity.  capacious,  and  therefore  ordinary  reepi- 

The  expansion  of  the  chest,  in  the  ration  requiring  no  great  expansion, 

first  place,  is  occasioned  by  the  ribs  that  movement  is  much  less  seen;  so 

becomioe  raised  upwards  and  outwards,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  alternate 

by  which  the  sternum  is  also  moved  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 

forwards ;  whilst,  secondarily,  the  dia-  muscles  appears  to  be  suflicient. 

phraffm  contracts,  and therel^  descends.  Obs.  1. — Whilst  the  amphibia  draws 

By  these  movements   the   long   and  in  the  air  through  the  nostrils,  it  is 

transverse  diameter  ofthe  chest  becomes  conveyed,  by  the  incessant  movements 

enlarged,  t.  «.  from  one  side  to  the  of  the  membrane  of  the  throat,  to  the 

other,  from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  open  glottis,  and  is  received  by  it : 

also  the  oblique  measurement.     The  hence  the  movements  of  the  throat  are 

front  rib,  which  is  firmlv  bound  to  the  much  more  frequent  than  those  of  the 

sternum  by  a  short  cartilage,  and  more  nose ;  and  bear  the  proportion  to  them 

firmly  fastened  than  the  other  ribs  by  of  three  to  five,  or  even  of  seven  to  one. 

the  scaleniandother  stronger  ligaments.  However,  we  must  not  estimate  the 

is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  fixed  point  number  of  respirations  according  to 
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the  former,  with  Townson  rOhserva-  the  same  as  in  man ;  and  we  see  this  in 
tions  Physiological  de  Ampnibiis  de  a  very  sti'ong  degree  in  the  so-named 
Respiration,  Gott.  1794),  by  which  he  <*  beating  of  the  flanks,"  especially  in 
arrived  at  a  false  position,  viz.  that  the  the  horse.  In  all,  the  diaphragm  and 
amphibia  inspire  more  frequently  than  abdominal  mascles  perform  the  same 
^e  warm-blooded  animals.  functions ;   but  not  unfrequently  the 

Herboldt  maintained  that  the  mouths  cartilages  of  the  ribs  become  ossified 
in  frogs  must  remain  hermetically  very  early,  by  which  they  resemble 
closed  when  they  breathe;  and  that  if  birds ;  in  whom,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is 
their  mouth  be  held  open  bv  a  small  without  exception.  In  our  museum 
ring  or  a  piece  of  wood,  they  soon  there  are  skeletons  of  the  omithorin- 
died.  The  Philomatic  Society  in  Paris  chus ;  of  the  three-toed  sloth ;  of  the 
(Bddetin,  An.  7)  repeated  these  experi-  ant-eater;  myrmecophaga  jubata;  tetra 
ments,  and  found  that  the  animals  dactyla,  and  didac&la  dasypus  sex- 
died  in  a  few  minutes  if  their  mouths  cinctus,  of  two  vampires,  of  a  couple 
were  not  hermetically  closed.  I  thought  of  opossums,  of  an  old  dispus  sa- 
this  very  improbable,  and  repeated  the  gitta  (for  in  the  other  skeletona  of 
experiments  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the  dipus  and  meriones  it  is  not),  of 
same  year;  and  found  that  frogs  con-  an  old  mole,  and  of  chrysochlorus, 
tinued  to  live  perfectly  well,  with  their  which  are  provided  with  interven- 
mouths  open,  hours,  days,  and  weeks,  ing  bones  instead  of  the  cartilages  of 
I  cannot  think  otherwise  than  that  the  ribs.  In  some  of  the  last  named 
Herboldt  and  the  Philomatic  Society  animals  the  ossification  appears  not  to 
have  placed  their  animals  with  the  have  occurred  so  early  as  in  the  others, 
mouth  open,  in  water,  where  they  cer-  The  difficulty  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
tainly  must  soon  be  drowned ;  instead  ribs  (except  the  first)  becoming  ossified 
of  which  I  kept  them  in  a  box,  placed  in  man  is  generally  known.  Indeed, 
in  the  garden,  in  the  open  air.  we  have  the  example  of  Thomas  Parr, 

Obs.  2. — Sir  C.  Bell  (An  Exposition  who  was  a  hundred  and  fifty-two  years 
of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves,  and  nine  months  old;  and  in  whose 
London,  18*24-8)  has  justly  connected  body  the  renowned  Harvev  found  those 
the  movements  of  the  countenance,  in  cartilages  unossified.  The  whole  of 
the  emotions  of  the  mind,  with  those  of  this  remarkable  dissection  is  found  in 
respiration.  If  some  have  been  too  I.  Bettus  de  Orta  et  Natura  Sanguinis, 
strongly  expressed  by  him,  those  who  London,  1669. 
pay  no  attention  to  this  will  not  be  able  [to  be  continned.] 

to  form  any  complete  idea  of  breathiujg^  ■ 

in  general,  especially  of  the  first  respi- 
ration, and  of  the    modifications   of    FURTHER    NOTICE    CONCERNING 
respiration  from  the  emotions  of  the         THE  AMMONIACO-TARTRITE. 

mind.  

Obs.  3. — It  is  a  mere  paradox,  when        _.  ^-    _ ...       - ..    ,-  ,.    ,  ^      .. 
Magendie,  contrary  to  fialler  liid  all        ^  ^^  «*'«'•  ^'*'  ^"^""^^  ^^^'"'- 
other  anatomists  and  physiologists,  ad-  ^^v 

mits  the  movement  otthe  first  rib  to  be  About  ten  years  ago  I  introduced  to 
^eater  than  that  of  the  following;  for  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  your 
if  he  only  undertakes  to  examine,  with-  valuable  journal  (Mbdigal  Gazettb, 
out  prejudice,  the  ligaments  and  mus-  No.  187,  Julv  1831,)  a  preparation  of 
cles  of  the  first  rib,  he  must  immediately  iron  somewnat  difiering  from  any 
retract  his  false  views,  which  can  onljr  hitherto  employed,  which  appeared  to 
have  arisen  in  the  study,  or  in  a  transi-  me  to  possess  some  useful  properties 
tory  observation  of  an  artificial  skeleton,  almost  peculiar  to  itself.  The  salt  ia 
Whence  comes  i£  that  the  first  rib  so  the  ammonio-tartrite  of  iron,  or  tartrite 
very  often  morbidly  adheres  to  the  of  iron  saturated  with  ammonia,  forminjgr 
Sternum,  if  it  be  not  because  it  lies  a  triple  salt  of  pretty  uniform  composi- 
almost  immoveable  upon  it ;  whilst  the  tion ;  and  I  described  the  method  of 
sternum  and  clavicle  are  scarcely  ever  preparing  it,  which,  with  moderate 
anchylosed,  from  the  movement  between  quantities,  is  simple,  easy,  and,  as  far 
them  being  jmater  ?  as  I  find,  unfailing.    It  was  suggested 

Obs.  4. — ^The  movements  of  the  chest    to  me  by  an  observation  in  Klaproth'a 
in  the  mammy Ua  are  probably  exactly    Essays  on  Mineral  Analysis  (that  mine 
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of  valuable  information  to  the  practical  in  any  required  proportion,  in  a  phial 
chemist),  that  the  (jresence  of  a  certain  with  a  fflast  stopper  (not  cork),  and 
proportion  of  tartaric  acid  in  any  of  the  added  to  any  simple  water,  or  to  decoc- 
aolutions  of  iron  entirely  prevents  the  tion  of  sarsaparilia,  for  example,  or  to 
precipitation  of  the  metaUic  oxide  by  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  the  Phar- 
any  alkali,  pure  or  carbonated,  and  in    macopoeia. 

any  excess.    Now  as  several  of  the        T  may  add,  that  as  my  first  notice  of 
most  useful  salts  of  iron  have  the  in-    this  salt  was  made  before  the  publica- 
convenience  of  letting  fall  part  of  the    tion  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Pharma- 
metal  either  as  a  peroxide  or  a  sub-salt    copoeia  Londinensis,    the    editor  was 
on  saturation  witn  alkali,  or  exposure    inclined  to  introduce  it ;  but  he  pre- 
to  air,  or  even  by  lonj^  keeping,  the    ferred  the  analogous  salt  of  tartrate  of 
tartaric  acid  suggested  itself  to  me  as    iron  and  potash,  I  believe,  as  being 
the  most  useful  medium  for  preserving    prepared  in  the  large  way  with  more 
this  metallic  oxide  unchanged  for  me-    ease  than  the  ammoniacal  salt.    The 
dicinal  purposes.    But  the  simple  salt    present    ^tassio-tartrite    of    iron   is 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  tartaric  acid  when    equally  miscible  with  alkalies  without 
in  mutual  saturation,  forms  a  tasteless    decomposition ;  nor  is  it  disturbed  by 
mass,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and    the  salts  of  iodine ;  but  it  has  not  the 
only  to  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of    sweet  liquorice  taste  of  the  other,  and, 
powder,  which  much  limits  its  utility,    what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  highly 
This  is  avoided  by  saturating  the  tar-    deliquescent ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  em- 
trite  of  iron  with  ammonia,  in  the  man-    ployed  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  the 
ner  I  have  described  in  my  first  notice,    weighing  of  it  is  attended  with  some 
The  triple  salt  thus  obtained  is  a  uni-    little  inconvenience, 
form  red  brittle  uncrystallized  mass,        The  efiect  of  sugar  in  depriving  me- 
which  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  open    tallic  solutions  of  oxygen,  wholly  or  in 
air,  and  which  dissolves  most  readily    part,  is  well  known  to  chemists.    Thus 
and  copiously  in  distilled  water  into  a    the  acetite  of  copper,  boiled  with  bugar, 
blood-red   solution,    the   clearness  of    gives  a  brown  protoxyd  of   copper; 
which  is  not  disturbed  by  alkalies  or    sulphate  of  copper,  in  like  manner,  lets 
alkaline  salts,  and,  with  the  help  of  a    fall  part  of  the  metal  in  the  metallic 
little  spiritofwine,  will  keep  unchanged    state.    The  salts  of  iron  may  long  be 
for  a  length  of  time.    It  has  a  stron?,    kept,  by  this  means,  in  low  oxidation, 
not  unpleasant  sweetness  of  taste,  mucn    and  by  the  assistance  of  tartaric  acid 
resembling  that   of  liouorice,  which    may  be  saturated  with  alkali  without 
nearly  overpowers  the  cnalybeate,  and    apparent  change, 
in  eeneral  is  highly  palatable  to  young        in  this  way  a  very  useful  tyruput 
children — an  aavantage  which  is  not  /erri  may  be  prepared  with  great  ease, 
to  be  despised  when  a  course  of  tonic    thus:^ 

medicine  is  to  be  persevered  in  with  In  a  Wedgewood  evaporating  dish 
these  capricious  subjects.  Italsomixes  dissolve  80  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron 
very  well  with  porter,  when,  as  is  often  and  40  grains  of  acid  of  tartar  in  an 
the  case,  this  valuable  domestic  tonic  ounce  and  a  half  of  distilled  water, 
is  called  into  aid.  Add  liquid  caustic  ammonia,  which  first 

But  the  object  of  my  present  notice  gives  an  olive-green  precipitate  that 
is  to  state,  that  I  have  also  long  found  redissolves  by  a  small  excess  of  the 
this  salt  to  mix,  without  visible  decom-  alkali,  to  a  clear  grass-green  liquid, 
position  or  deposition  ofoxide,  with  both  Evaporate  this  slowly,  nearly  to  dry- 
the  tincture  of  iodine  and  the  ioduret  ness ;  then  redissolve  in  water,  with  a 
of  potassium ;  and  this  appears  to  me  to  few  drops  more  of  the  alkali,  and  make 
supply  a  formula  for  a  compound  still  up  the  quantity  to  a  fluid  ounce  and  a 
wanted,  and  which  is  done  wi tn  difficulty  hal f.  Add  to  this  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
in  using  the  otherwise  valuable  ioduret  and  boil  briskly  for  a  minute  or  two, 
of  iron  introduced  to  practice  by  Dr^  and  the  syrup  is  made.  These  quanti- 
A.  T.  Thomson.  The  respective  solu-  ties  furnish  about  tw^o  ounces  and  a 
tions  of  the  ammonio-tartrite  of  iron  half  of  a  very  dark,  clear,  hair-brown 
and  of  the  preparation  of  iodine,  which-  syrup,  which  readily  dissolves  in  water 
ever  may  be  preferred,  may  either  be  without  becoming  turbid.  The  syrup 
kept  separate  till  the  time  of  makine  may  be  made  in  one  vessel  in  a  very, 
up  the  prescription,  or  previously  mixed,    short  time;  and  it  appears  to  keep  for 
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an  indefinite  length  of  time  without  mercurial  medicines  sdministered,  with 

fermenting  or  changing  in  any  way.  fomentations  from  the  hand  upwards ; 

In  the   proportions   here    given   one  but  in  vain :  the  disease  rapidly  rsR 

drach^  of  the   syrup   contains   four  on  to  a  fatal  termination, 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  mixed        I  have  not  the  notes  before  meat 

with  tartrite  of  ammonia. — I  am,  sir,  present,  and  therefore  can    give    no 

.  Your  obedient  servant,  detailed  account  of  the  case ;   but  the 

C.  R.  AiKiN.  question  I  feel  constrained  to  ask  is, 

7,  Btoomrimry  8qiur«,  whether  the  mischief  may  not  have  in 

Mar  i»  U4^  part  originated  in  undue  pressure  upon 

the  vein,  from  the  bandage  not  having 


LANCET  WOUNDa-PHLEBITIS.  ^i^^^^^J^^TrS^i^ini^. 

joint,  m  a  person  predisposed  to  disrase 

Tb  ike  Editor  of  ike  Medical  Qaxeiie.  o?  ^^  vascular  system,  and  where  the 

VM  meaieair%9  nmturm  was  too  weak 

^i^>  to  repair  even  a  slight  solution  of  oon- 

Nbarlt  two  years  have  elapsed  since  tinuity.    I  have  invariably,  since  this 

a  fatal  case  of  phlebitis  occurred  16  me.  unfortunate  case,  taken  particular  care 

A  short  time  previously  another  fiital  to  examine  the  lancet  wounds  after 

case  occurred — both  in  Malta.  Whether  bleeding,  and  to  dress  them  appropri- 

any  peculiar  state  of  the  air  had  an  in-  ately  every  day  till  suchtime  as  union 

fluence  in  producing  the  malady,  I  do  may  have  taken  place;  and  I  would 

not  know ;   but  in  the  case  to  which  consider  this  practice  more  essential 

I  particularly  allude,  the  patient  had  where  there  is  difficulty  in  arresting 

for  serenl  years  laboured  under  symp-  the  hsemorrhage,  which  would  appear 

toms  of  angina  pectoris,  and  been  re-  to  arise  from  impaired  vital  propeities. 

peatedly  bkd  for  paroxysms  of  that  I  hope  this  hasty  communication  may 

disease.    His  habits  were  intemperate,  be  of  service  in  attracting  the  attention 

and  he  had  been  complaining  of  a  pe-  of  my  youn^r   brethren   to  lancet> 

culiar  pain  and  anxiety  in  the  region  of  wounds,  and  induce  them  to  pay  the 

the  heart  for  several  oays,  when  I  was  utmost  attention  to  them  in  every  case, 

induced   to   abstract   a    considerable  but  particularly  in  unhealthy  consti- 

quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm — ^means  tutions. — I  am,  sir, 

which  had  previously  afforded  him  de-  Your  obedient  servant,    . 

dded  benent.     The  blood  flowed  in  a  J.  Mair,  M.D. 

very  full  stream,  and  it  was  found  im-  London,  April  ao,  IS4S. 

practicable  to  check  the  haemorrhage 

by  means  of  the  ordinary  sized  com-  ^,,„  ^„,«^«    ^«  ^x^^»» 

p^  and  bandaffe.    The  roller  there-  THE  CHIGOE,  OR  GIGGER. 

tore  was  applied  more  extensivelv,  so  a  praombmt  vmoM  a  diakt  kspt  in  tbb 

as  at  length  to  suppress  the  bleeding.  wbst  indivs, 

He  WM  rakTed  by  the  oneretion ,  and  ^    PitBD...c  Rob.«t., 

as  no  complaint  was  made  of  the  arm,  .    . .    *  «          .«*v  »  -i-L» 

it  was  not  re-examined  till  about  a  week  AMUunt-SuiKeon  59Ch  Regiment. 

afterwards,  when  the  patient,  who.  was  (For  the  Medical  Gazette,) 

hospital  sergeant  of  59tn  respment,  com-  

?lained  of  pain  in  the  site  of  the  wound.  As  medical  authors  sive  no  account  of 
rpon  examination  it  was  found  to  be  the  chigoe,  which  oecomes  so  often 
irritated  and  slightly  inflamed,  with  parasitic  to  man,  and  a  source  of  con- 
tumefied  edges,  but  not  to  a  greater  ex-  siderable  annoyance  to  him  in  the 
tent  than  I  had  before  observed  in  a  vein  West  Indies,  and  as  it  has  further  been 
without  producing  anv  serious  incon-  doubted  to  be  an  insect,  the  following 
venience.  Some  diaphoretic  medicine  short  paper,  containing  the  slender 
was  prescribed,  and  simple  dressing  information  that  could  be  gathered 
applied  to  the  wound.  Next  morning  from  a  few  examinations  of  cases, 
violent  rigors  supervened,  which  were  respecting  the  habits,  effects  on  the 
followed  by  unequivocal  symptoms  of  booy  of  man,  and  treatment  for  its 
phlebitis.  Leeches  were  numerously  removal,  is  offered. 
•ppUed  to  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  The  *■  chigoe,"  or  *«  chiego/'  of  the 

753.— XXX.  ® 
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West   Indies,  and  the   "pnlex  pene-  INJECTION  OP  AIR  INTO  THE 

trans"  of  naturalists,  consists  of  two  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE, 
species,  the  black  and  the  white,  in  the 

natural  history  of  which  there  appears  

to  be  no  difference.     The  habitation  of  yv,  /^^  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette. 
the  "  gigKcr,"  as  it  is  likewise  called, 

is  in   stables,   kitchens,   and    on    the  Sib, 

ground  in  the  open  air  in  dry  weather,  Somb  few  years  have  now  elaped  since 

which  is  the  season  it  mostly  prevails  the  operation  of  injecting  air  into  the 

in — that  is,  from  December  to  July.  Eustachian  has  been   brought  before 

It  attaches  itself  to  the  feet  of  those  the  public :  indeed  it  has  been  per- 

who  walk  about  bare-footed,  and  those  formed,  or  at  least  has  been  attempted, 

whose  occupations    are    in    kitchens,  on  some  hundreds  of  individuals  in  this 

abounding   m  ashes  and  other  filth,  metropolis,  and  yet  not  a  single  case 

Holes  in  boots  or  shoes  render  one  liable  has  been  essentially  and  permanently 

to  be  attacked  by  them.     Its  intrusions  benefited  by  it.       Some  have  stated 

are  not  confined  to  the  human  species,  that  they  thought  they  had  seen  benefit 

but  it  is  found  to  attach  itself  to  cats,  from  it,  but  it  could  not  be  positively 

dogs,  sheep,  and  still  more  to  pigs.  affirmed ;  while  the  evils  resulting  from 

The  parts  of  the  body  it  is  found  in  its  application  have  been  sufficient  to 

are  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  toes,  and  render  us  exceedingly  cautious  in  ad- 

occasionally  the  finders.    It  insinuates  vising  any  patient  to  submit  to  it. 

itself  underneath  tne  skin,  and  there  Amongst  the  bad  effects  produced  by 

deposits  its  eggs  in  a  nidus  of  a  tough  this  air-douche  may  be  enumerated  in- 

'ffefatinous    substance.      Attention    is  flammation  of  the  throat  and  Eustachian 

nrst  drawn  to  the  presence  of  these  tube,  and  also  of  the  tympanum,  which 

insects  by  a  gentle  itching,  which,  as  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  terminate 

the  insect  insinuates  itself  deeper,  and  in  suppuration ;  emphysema,  caused  by 

the  nidus  begins  to  grow,  becomes,  in  a  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 

few  days,  less  tolerable.    The  nidus,  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  of  the  posterior 

containing  longish-shaped  white  gela-  nares ;  rupture  of  the  membrana  tym- 

tinous  eggs,  is  a  cyst  of  a  tough  mem-  pani ;   denquium,  which,  in  some  in- 

brane,  and  arrives  sometimes  to  the  stances,  has  continued  so  long  as  to 

size  of  a  pea  before  the  eggs  are  hatched,  threaten  life ;  and  even  death  itself  has 

after  which  the  new  oeing  likewise  occurred  before  the  instrument  could 

insinuates  itself  into  the  skin  ;  so  that  be  removed  which  produced  bo  awful 

in  those  who  neglect  extracting  them  a  calamity. 

there  are  clusters,  buried  unaer  the  When  consulted  by  a  patient  as  to 

skin  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  toes,  the  expediency  of  his  submitting  to  this 

which  raise  it  in  little  round  eminences,  operation,  these  facts  should  be  fairly 

and  create  irritable    soves,  oozing    a  and  faithfully  considered ;  and  as  most 

serous  fluid,  and  ultimately  intractable  men  in  London  must  have  seen  suffi- 

ulcers— nay,  the  entire  toe  has  been  cient  to  convince  them  of  the  inutility 

known  to   be    lost   by  the    creeping  of  the  air>douche.  it  will  be  but  prudent 

ulceration   that  is  established.     The  to  advise  a  patient  of  its  disadvantages 

black  gigger  differs  so  much    in    its  and  risks.    Aware  that  some  extraor- 

effects  from  the  white ,  to  which,  it  has  dinary  effects  have  been  reported  from 

been  said,  it  otherwise  resembles,  as  to  the  north,  yet  viewing  cautiously  iti- 

be  called  the   pintonout  gigger,  and  nerants'  wonders,  and  suspiciously  the 

produces  much  more  malignant  sores,  details  of  nifcftea/ statistics,  in  non-medi- 

The  treatment  for  the  removal  of  the  cal  works,  we  pass  these  by. 

chigoe  consists  in  extraction  by  means  Probably  some  will  read  these  re- 

of  a  needle— an  operation  dexterously  marks  who  have  themselves  undergone, 

jperfbrmed    by  the  negroes,  and  free  or  have  believed  they  have  submitted 

from  pain.  to,  this  operation,  and  may  regard  the 

manual  dexterity ;  but  these  accidents 

have  occurred  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  France  and  Germany,  and  it  were 
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much  to  be  wished  that  those  who  is  not  mere  matter  of  opinion^  bat  is 

have  advocated  the  advantages  of  this  well  known  as  matter  of  fact ;  that  is, 

operation  would  be  sufficiently  candid  patients  have  actually  died  from  too 

to  detail  its  evils.  ^  sudden  and  too  large  a  quantity  of  con- 

We  all  know  with  how  much  zeal  densedairbeingallowed  to  pass  through  ' 

new  medicines  and  new  operations  are  the  stop-cock  of  the  flexible  tube  just 

seized  upon  by  medical  men ;  and  to  described.     A  small  silver  catheter  is 

hear  the  accounts  of  these  novelties,  passed  through  the  inferior. meatus  of 

one  would  imagine  t|iat  all  diseases  the  nose  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  and 

must  speedily  succumb  to  these  en-  to  it  is  accurately  fitted  the  long  flexible 

lightened,  because  modem,  discoveries ;  tube,  so  that  a  direct  communication  is 

but  a  few  months  roll  awav,  the  charm  effected  between  the  Eustachian  tube 

is  dispelled,  and  the  ephemeral  im-  and  the  condenser.     Sir  John  Robison, 

provements  are  forgotten.  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  exerting  his 

This  operation  of  injecting  air  into  mechanical  ingenuity  to  remedy  the 

the  Eustachian  tube  has  been  tned,  uncontrollable  escape  of  condensed  air 

and  that,  too,  extensively,  both  in  this  from  this  dangerous  apparatus ;   and 

and  other  countries;  and  with  what  Sir  John  himself    considers   he    has 

result  ?    Scaiceiy  any  but  that  which  overcome  the  difficulty,  but  others  are 

was  uQwrknu.     In  the  Med.  Gazette  of  a  different  opinion, 
will  be  found  the  minute  details  of  some        Now  what  are  the  cases  in  which  it 

eases,  which  should  carry  conviction  is  pn^oeed  to  emf^loy  thia  air-douche, 

wherever    those  statements  are  read.  Most  frequently  it  is  advised  when  the 

Itard  has  found  it  altogether  useless:  Eustachian  tube  is  imperforate;  whe- 

and  when  employed  by  I)eleau  himself,  ther  this  canal  has  been  temporarily 

it  produced  the  opposite  effects  to  those  or  permanently  obliterated  by  hardened 

he  had  intended.  mucus,  or  by  repeated  attacks  of  inflam- 

Aware  that  many  persons  are  said  to  mation.  If  any  other  mucous  canal, 
have  been  cured  by  this  air-douche,  I  such,  for  instance,  as  the  urethra,  were 
would  ask  whether  any  new  remedy  partially  or  completely  closed,  is  the 
was  ever  brought  forward  which  had  injection  of  air  tne  means  we  should 
not  been  supposed  to  have  cured  nu-  employ  to  remove  this  stricture,  or  to 
merous  individuals.  These  patients  subdue  an^  inflammation  which  might 
themselves  beheved  they  were  cured  still  remain  ?  If  we  had  recourse  to 
S>w  the  operation^  because  they  reeained  any  mechanical  means,  should  we  not 
tneir  hearing;  but  the  cause  of  their  with  much  more  propriety  inject  warm 
deafness  might  have  been  temporary,  water  ?  And  why  should  we  not  em- 
and  might  probably  have  been  removed  ploy  the  same  treatment  in  removing 
by  the  application  of  a  blister  and  a  an  obstruction  in  a  tube  lined  by  a 
little  apenent  medicine.  But  the  pa-  similar  membrane  P 
tient  is  surely  not  a  person  the  l^est  It  may  be  thought  from  these  re- 
ci^ble  of  estimating  the  particular  dis-  marks  that  I  advocate  the  injection  of 
ease  oftheearunderwhicn  he  laboured,  warm  water  into  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  whether  the  Oj^ration  he  had  un-  in  all  cases  where  it  is  closed;  and 
dergone  was  essential  for  the  cure  of  sorry  should  I  be  if  such  an  inference 
his  particular  case.  We  all  know  how  were  drawn,  because  I  am  more  and 
ireqaentlv  a  patient  fancies  he  sees  the  more  convinced  that  operations  of  atiy 
good  or  bad  effi^cts  of  a  placebo ;  and  kind  are  seldom  of  any  use  where  deaf- 
admitting  this,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ness  has  continued  for  any  great  length 
imagine  that  patients  may  be  mistaken  of  time, 
resnecting  the  eflS?cts  of  this  air-douche.        I  may  perhaps  be  censured  for  statinfi; 

It  will  be  well  here  to  review  this  that  most  of  the  cases  of  deafness  which 

operation.    The  air-press  has  not  been  have  come  under  my  care  have  resulted 

inaptly  compared  to  the  air-gun;  in  from  the  negligence  of  the  practitioners 

fact  it  is  constructed  upon  the  very  same  under  whom  the  patients  were  placed 

ininciple :   there  is  a  condensing  sy-  when  they  first  evidenced  symptoms  of 

rinffe  and  a  reservoir,  to  which  is  at-  deafness.    Nor  can  I  be  surprised  at 

tacned  a  flexible    tube    with  a  stop-  this  when  I  know  that  few  ot  the  snr- 

cock ;  and,  in  fact,  upon  this  stop-cock  gical  lecturers  ever  even  advert  to  the 

depends  the  hfe  or  death  of  the  pa-  subject,  nor  do  the  pupils  interest  them- 

tient  undergoing  the  operation.    This  selves  in  any  aural  investigations. 
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Medical  men  have  made  up  their  of  hearing  preserved  to  them  who 
minds  that  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  would  unquestionahly  fall  martyrs  were 
can  he  done  for  deafiiess ;  and  when  a  nature  allowed  to  take  her  own  course, 
case  devolves  on  them,  they  either  treat  The  iodine  should  be  given  with  the 
it  empirically,  or  at  once  send  the  hydriodate  of  potass,  and  should  be 
patient  to  a  professed  quack,  seldom  combined  with  such  other  medicines  as 
taking  the  trouble  to  accompany  him  the  state  of  the  patient's  health  at  the 
for  a  consultation,  as  the^  would  readily  time  indicates.  I  more  frequently 
do  were  the  same  patient's  heart  or  give  it  in  combination  with  the  corn- 
lungs  afiected;  and  u  though  we  could  pound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  The 
scarcely  put  the  one  in  competition  tonsils  should,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  be 
with  the  o^er,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  painted  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  the 
that  deafness  is  too  great  an  evil  to  be  strength  of  the  tincture  depending  upon 
so  liffhtly  regarded.  the  general  inaction  of  the  part    Gene- 

Of  the  cases  of  deafness  which  have  rally,  three,  four,  or  five  weeks  will 

come  under  my  notice,  a  great  majo-  elapse  before  the  full   effect   of  the 

rity  have  been  the  result  of  partial  or  iodine  is  produced, 

complete  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  I    can    speak    more  confidentiv  of 

tube ;  and  in  most  of  these  cases  the  this  remedy  than  of  any  other  I  have 

patients  have  suffered  severely  from  employed  in  diseases  of  the  ear,  and 

scarlet  fever,  or  from  a  chronic  inflam-  therefore  hope  that  medical  men  will 

mation  of  the  fauces  with  enlaigement  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  any  such  cases 

of  the  tonsils.    Now  these  two  affec-  as  may  come  under  their  notice.    If 

tions  have  caused  more  than  two*thirds  deafness  is  to  be  relieved  it  must  be 

of  all  the  cases  of  deafness  which  I  done  in  a  very  early  stage:   and  al- 

have  seen ;  and  it  is  in  the  early  treat-  though  patients  are  operat^  upon  with 

ment  of  such  patients  that  the  negli-  the  most  solemn  assurances  of^  success, 

gence  to  which  I  just  adverted  is  so  yet,  with  but  few  exceptions,  do  these 

unhappily  evidenced.  operations  ever  succeed. 

When  a  patient  is  convalescing  after  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  for  deaf 
scarlet  fever,  he  frequently  complains  persons  to  come  up  from  the  country 
of  deafness,  which,  it  is  generally  pre-  to  undergo  the  n€w  operation.  The 
sumed,  will  "go  off"  as  the  patient  patient,  generally  very  timid,  is  seated 
gains  strength;  and  frequent!  v  the  fortheoperation,  and  is  surprised  when 
hearing  does  return,  but  very  oiten  it  it  is  finisned,  at  having  suffered  little  or 
does  not.  The  remedial  means  usually  no  inconvenience :  she  is  told  she  hears 
adopted  in  such  a  case  consist  in  the  better,  and  from  the  fright  she  has 
administration  of  bitters,  the  use  of  an  laboured  under  her  whole  nervous  sys- 
astringent  gargle,  and  in  some  few  tem  is  excitei,  and  she  does  in  con- 
instances  a  bUster  has  been  ordered  sequence  really  hear  better  for  half  an 
behind  the  ear;  and  even  with  this  hour;  but  she  will  say,  "  it  soon  went 
simple  treatment  some  cases  get  well,  off."  Now  this  person  imagines  she 
which  possibly  would  not  had  no  such  has  submitted  to  the  operation,  and  is 
means  oeen  adopted.  But  surely  when  to  be  again  subjected  to  it  on  the  second 
the  inflammatory  sore  throat  has  been  or  third  day.  This  is  repeated  four  or 
severe,  and  when  the  tonsils  are  nearly  five  times,  when  the  patient,  finding  four 
doubled  in  size,  and  offer  either  that  or  five  guineas  have  disappeared,  and 
hard  and  cartilaginous  feel,  or  exhibit  that  the  nearing  is  not  at  all  improved, 
the  soft  spongy  state  which  is  well  takes  her  leave.  Ask  such  a  person  if 
known  to  tnose  who  take  the  trouble  to  she  has  been  sensible  of  air  being  forced 
inquire  into  these  matters,  in  such  a  into  the  tjrmpanum ;  if  she  tell  you  no, 
case  the  treatment  just  described  and  that  she  merelv  felt  a  ffurglixijg; 
cannot  be  sufficient  to  prevent  a  per-  noise  in  her  throat,  be  assured  no  air 
manent  sealing  np  of  tne  Eustachian  has  been  forced  through  the  Eustachian 
tube.  It  is  in  these  cases  I  have  found  tube.  If  there  be  a  stricture  in  this 
iodine  of  the  greatest  possible  service,  tube,  the  quantity  of  condense  air 
when  it  has  been  employed  early ;  and  necessary  to  force  for  itself  a  passage 
I  feel  convinced  that  if  promptly  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  most  alarm- 
exhibited  internally,  and  applied  ex-  inar  consequences, 
temally,  in  recent  cases,  that  many  It  is  from  these  unpleasant  effects 
hundreds  of  persons  will  have  the  sense  that  the  operation  is  now  so  often  in- 
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completely  performed.     In  many  in-  that  the  lining  membrane  of  the  laby- 

stances  the  air  is  not  condensed,  but  is  rinth  is  a  continuation  of   the  dura 

merely  pumped  in  as  required ;  and,  mater  and  arachnoid ;  the  labyrinthine 

in  fact,  lOT  such  a  purpose,  the  simple  portion  being  partially  excluded,  al- 

action  of  blowing  into  the  Eustachian  though  not  utogether  shut  out,  from 

tube     from     Uie    mouth    would     be  the  splanchnic  cavity,  by  the  gradual 

much  more  conyenient  and  safe  than  deposition  of  ossific  matter  around  the 

any  mechanical  instrument.  ducts  of  the    vestibule  and  cochlea. 

The  alarmins^  symptoms  which  not  Where  inflammation  of  the  internal 

unfrequently  follow  this  operation  are  ear  has  existed  for  any  length  of  time, 

▼ery  often  unknown  to  the  operator ;  it  is  well  known  that  a  communication 

as  the  patient  ^oes  home,  and  in  a  few  almost  invariably  takes  place  between 

hours   complains  of  giddiness :  de^  the  external  and  internal  ear,  by  the 

seated  pain  in  the  head  supervenes,  the  absorption  of  the  membranes  which 

ususd  medical  attendant  is  called  in,  cover  the  fenestne  vestibuli  et  cochlea, 

and  has  found  all  his  resources  nnable  Now  it  is  when  this  communication 

to  subdue  the  inflammation.  really  exists  that  these  injections  into  the 

If  this  operation  be  ever  justifiable,  ear  are  doubly  dangerous,  as  air  might 

it  is  yet  manifestly  improper  if  the  without  any  great  power  being  used 

patient  have  for  any  length  of  time  be  forced  into  tnecavitv  of  the  cranium, 

suflered    pain    in  the  ear,  the   more  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  even 

especially  if  there  have  been  chronic  yet  it  is  an  undecided  point  whether  or 

discharge  ;    and   yet  we   have   been  not  these  aqueducts  are  for  the  purpose 

informed  of  such  a  case.    The  patient  of  allowing  the  superabundant  flmd  of 

was  operated  upon  on  a  Saturday,  and  the  labyrinth  to  escape  into  the  cra- 

died  on    Wednesday.     There  was  no  nium  when  undulating  too  powerfully; 

autopsy.    Her  symptoms,  as  described  and  although  opposed  to  tne  opinion 

by  a  non-professional  person,  indicated  of  Brugnone,  Ribies,  and  Breschet,  yet 

suppuration  of  the  brain.  we  have  some  modem  and  scientific 

it  is  very  difficult  to  collect  these  anatomists  who  hold  the  opinion  of 

unfortunate  results,  and  if  any  member  Cotugno,  which  is  certainly  supported 

of  the  profession  will  send  to  the  medi-  by  the  fact  tiiat  these  aqueducts  are 

cal  journals  well-authenticated  details  almost  invariably  present ;  which  rega- 

of   these  unhappy  cases,  he  will  be  larity  would  not  be  so  constant  were 

con£?rnng  a  real  favour  upon  the  pro-  they  merely  for  the  transmission  of 

fession,  and  which  will  be  ultimately  of  blood-vessels.     Now,  supposing   this 

essential  service  to  the  public.  fluid  in  the  natural  state  to  be  so  easily 

We  have  never  had  an  opportunity  pressed  into  the  cranium,  merely  by  a 

of  examining  the  ear  or  brain  of  any  somewhat   louder   sound  than  usual, 

person  who  naa  died  soon  after  sub-  only  conceive,  when  these  membranes 

mitting  to  the  air-douche,  6iifv«Mt>i»e  have  been  removed  by  disease,  and  a 

the  baneful  effeeti  may  sometimee  arise  direct  communication  exists  between 

from  the  direct  pressure  of  air  upon  the  the  external  ear  and  the  cavity  of  the 

brain  ;  collapse  being  induced  by  the  cranium,  what  mast  be  the  effect  q/*  the 

severe  and  sudden  pressure  to  which  poweiful   air-press.      However,   it    is 

the  brain  is  exposed.    In  other  cases,  useless  to  speculate  any  longer  upon 

when  a  few  days  intervene  between  the  this  subject,  our  object  having  been  to 

operation  and  the  death  of  the  patient,  direct  tne  attention  of  the  profession 

Inflammation  has   probably  been  in-  to  this  dangerous  operation — a  danger 

duced  in  the  labyrinth,  which,  extend-  which  has,  in  some  instances,  imme- 

ing  along  its  lining  membrane,  is  easily  diately  supervened,  and  has  been  the 

transmitted  to  the  membranes  of  the  subject  of    investigation    before   her 

brain ;  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  peri-  Majesty's    coroners.      And   in   other 

tonitis  would  ensue  were  some  cases  of  cases  the  same  unhappy  results  have 

hydrocele  to  be  improperly  treated  by  been  as  certainly,  though  more  tardily, 

the  injection  of  stimuhnts,  when  the  induced,  without  its  having  reached  the 

tunica  vaginalis  remains  open.    It  is,  ears  of  those  who  had  performed  this 

doubtless,  in  this  way  that  so  many  operation. 

persons   lose   their   lives,  who   have       We  would,  therefore,  endeavour  to 

stimulants  injected  heedlessly  into  the  impress  upon  the  profession  the  follow- 

ears  ;  for  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  ing  inferences.    That  this  operation  of 
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injecting  air  into  the  Eustachian  tnbe  regard  to  the  exciting  causes  of  disease, 

has  been  of  wo  benefit,  or  it  was  of  so  and  more  especially  ©r  acute  disease, 

extremely  questionable  a  character  as  j.^^  doctrine  of  contagion  has  proved 
to  leave  an  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  .    ^        .       ,  ,.        ,  ^     ,v 

both  the  patient  and  operator  ;-that  a  Per^ct  apple  of  discord  to  the  pro- 

when  this  operation  has  been  performed,  fession  of  physic.    Whoever  threw  it 

it  has  often  caused  unpleasant,  alarm-  first  down,  and  this,  as  a  matter  of 

ing,  and   dangerous   symptoms,  nay,  ^^  j^  ^^^  ^  fiercely-contested 

even  death  itself— and,  that  in  con-        .  ^  j.j  *        u     i  *u         j*    i 

sequence  of  these  dangerous   effects,  PO*°''  ^id  more  to  embroil  the  medical 

the  operation  is  now  so  mr  modified  as  profession,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 

to  be  of  little  or  no  service  in  removing  more  waste  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  than 

an  obstruction  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  ^ny  controversialist  from  the  days  of 

or  of  benefiting  those  cases  in  which  „. ^4«„  j«„.„„,„«j„    ti7«««.«>wv.,* 

Deleau  has  so  highly  recommended  it.  Hippocrates  downwards.    \ye  are  about 

I  am  sir,  ^  8^^  a  "^"^  ™^^  >°^  ^^  ^^^  same 

Your  obedient  servant,  great  cause,  but  we  do  so  without  the 

Medicus.  smallest  hope  that  what  we  are  going 

to  say  will  reconcile  conflicting  senti- 

"""  ments,  or  perceptibly  lessen  the  annual 

MEDICAL   GAZETTE.  amount  of  contributions  to  this  vexata 

F  •         ar  iQiio  guestio.    We  feel  quite  convinced  that 

Friday,  May  6,  1842.  ^  hundred  years  hence  the  Gazettes  and 

—'  Lancets  of  those  days  will  teem  with 

••  Licet  omnibuB,  licet  etiam  mihi,  digniutem  papers  on  epidemic  and  non-contagiotts 

i<rli#  JfMli£«  tueri :  poteetaa  modo  veniendi  in  .    t  mv     .«  ...  . 

pabUciMD  lit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuM.»'  influence.    The  then  existing  support- 

CicBRo.  ers  of  contagion  will  be  looked  upon 

as  men  lagging  behind  in  the  march  of 

CONTAGION  AND  QUARANTINE,  intellectual  improvement,  as  foUowem 

From  a  notice  in  the  preceding  number  of  an  idle  fantasy  of  the  brain,  incapa- 
of  the  journal,  our  readers  will  have  ble  of  proof;  as  well- meaning,  but  weak- 
learned  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  minded  and  prejudiced  pathologists. 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  the  ques-  To  all  this  we  have  qaiie  made  up  oar 
tion  of  contagion  and  quarantine  was  minds.  Nevertheless,  with  our  eyes 
brought  forward,  and  elicited,  as  usual  wide  open  to  the  certain  consequences  of 
on  all  such  occasions,  the  most  singular  our  labours,  we  still  deem  it  advisable 
diversities  of  opinion  among  those  who  to  add  a  few  words  more  to  the  already 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  It  is  cer-  innumerable  eflusions  on  the  subject  of 
tainly  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  contagion. 

in  these  days  of  pathological  accuracy,  We  marvel  much  at  the  tone  and 
when  we  boast,  and  justly  boast,  of  our  temper  with  which  this  controversy 
correctness  in  diagnosis,  when  we  labour  has  been  too  generally  conducted.  A 
diligently  and  most  successfully  to  certain  class  of  pathologists  have  im« 
develop  the  origin  of  diseased  actions,  bibed  a  sort  of  instinctive  horror  at  the 
in  the  several  structures  of  the  body,  notion  of  contagion.  They  have  con- 
when  a  general  accordance  exists  as  to  sidered  it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
the  eflects  of  diseased  actions,  and  a  scientific  man  to  acknowledge  such  an 
high  importance  is  every  where  and  influence.  They  have  reasoned  as  if 
by  an  universal  assent  attached  to  the  there  were  some  confession  of  intellec- 
study  of  morbid  anatomy,  there  should  tual  inferiority  attached  to  the  holding 
be,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  unac-  of  such  an  opinion,  and  an  emancipa- 
countable  diversities  of  opinion  with  tion    from  vulgar   prejudices   in    the 
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avowal  of  anti-contagious  notions.  Such  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  the 
men  would,  we  sincerely  believe,  ex-  doctrine  of  contagion  and  infection  has 
perience  a  sense  of  shame  in  acknow-  been  viewed  by  medical  writers  in  too 
ledging  the  doctrine  of  infectious  isolated  a  manner;  that  to  arrive  at 
agency.  That  such  feelings  as  these  correct  conclusions  on  the  subject, 
do  exist  widely  throughout  the  world,  capable  of  any  wide  application  in 
more,  perhaps,  on  the  Continent  than  nature,  we  should  commence  with  the 
here,  we  are  well  convinced,  and  it  is  simplest  form  of  diseased  secretion 
hard  to  account  for  such  a  circum-  capable  of  communication  from  one 
stance.  There  seems  nothing,  per  <e,  individual  to  another  of  the  same 
very  revolting  to  common  sense  in  the  species  (of  which  psora  offers  the  best 
notion  that  the  secretions  of  the  body,  illustration),  and  trace  the  doctrine  up 
in  certain  disorders,  throw  off  emana-  to  those  more  aggravated  fojms  of 
tions  which,  received  into  the  lungs,  disease,  such  as  small-pox,  where  the 
and  impregnating  the  blood  of  another  whole  mass  of  the  body,  the  blood,  the 
person,  should  produce  in  him  a  like  secretions  and  humours  of  the  lungsj 
disease.  Yet  the  gpreat  aim  and  object  as  well  as  of  the  skin,  and  perhaps 
of  certain  parties  has  been  to  disavow  the  solids  themselves,  participate  in  this 
such  a  principle,  wherever,  by  any  communicating  or  contagious  quality^ 
ingenuity,  it  was  possible  to  adopt  and  that,  not  to  individuals  of  their 
some  other  explanation, — never  to  ad-  own  kind  only,  but  to  the  lower  orders 
mit  such  a  doctrine  except  as  a  last  of  animals  ;  and  by  such  irUemity  of 
resort  in  etiological  difficulty,  and  then  infectious  property  convince  the  most 
to  throw  all  possible  discredit  upon  it.  sceptical  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine^ 
The  doctrine  of  a  contagious  and  If  we  follow  up  this  notion  we  shall 
infectious  quality  is  conceded  to  small-  have  no  difficulty  in  attaching  the  no« 
pox  and  to  measles,  by  almost  all  patho-  tion  of  a  contagious  quality  not  merely 
logists,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  to  the  secretions  of  tinea  capitis,,  of 
ready  to  extend  the  same  attributes  to  gonorrhoea,  and  of  syphilis,  but  also  to 
scarlet-fever  and  hooping-cough.  Very  those  of  the  yaws  and  of  the  malignant 
many  draw  their  line  of  demarcation  whitlow,  to  the  purulent  secretions  of 
here,  and,  like  Falstaff  with  his  ragged  ophthalmic  and  certain  other  inflam^ 
regiment,  refuse  to  march  a  step  further  mations,  to  the  vesicular  secretions  of 
with  the  contagionists.  A  certain  nnm-  erysipelas  and  varicella,  and  to  the  mor- 
ber,  however,  are  content  to  include  bid  products  of  the  lungs,  throat,  and 
typhus  fever,  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  skin,in  cases  of  hooping-cough,  measles, 
the  Egyptian  plague,  in  the  category  of  and  scarlet  fever, 
contagious  maladies.  From  this  point  Entertaining  these  general  impres- 
the  non-contents  have  it  pretty  much  sions  on  the  subject  of  contagion  and 
their  own  way.  The  doctrine  of  a  infection,  as  applicable  to  various  actite 
contagious  quality  inherent  in  the  diseases  where  the  secretions  of  the  body 
morbid  secretions  of  cholera,  of  yellow  are  palpably  affected,  it  cannot  be  a 
fever,  of  erysipelas,  and  of  influenza,  matterof  surprise  that  we  are  strenuous 
makes  some  of  them  perfectly  frantic,  supporters  of  the  contagious  nature  of 
while  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  the  Turkish  plague.  If  ever  a  disease 
secretions  may  be  similarly  endowed  in  existed  calculated  d  priori  to  throw  off 
cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  croup,  or  contagious  emanations,  this  is  it.  It  is 
dysentery,  is  met  with  a  look  of  ineffable  a  peracute  form  of  fever  of  most  ma- 
contempt,  mixed  with  pity.  lignant  character,  rapidly  affecting  the 
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nervous  and  circulatiDg  systems,  and  of  plague  patients,  may  sometimes  har- 

euriously  altering  the  coagulable  and  bour.  such  diseased  secretions,  and  re* 

other  qualities  of  the  blood.    The  best  new  the  disorder  after  a  certain  inter- 

chance  for  the  preservation  of  life  under  val,  either  in  the  same  or  in  a  distant 

such  a  malady  is  afforded  in  the  abun-  locality,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit 

dant  discharge  of  buboes ;  presenting  that  the  Quarantine  laws,  as  now  ad- 

thus  an  anology  to  the  progress  of  va-  ministered  in  the  Mediterranean,  are 

riola  as  close  as  can  reasonably  be  framed  upon  very  mistaken  views  of 

expected.  the  laws  of  pestilential  contagion.  The 

The  objections  to  the  notion  of  con-  shortness  of  the  incubative  stage  is  not 
tagion,  as  inherent  in  the  secretions  of  considered.  The  almost  total  impossi** 
Turkish  plague,  are  chiefly  the  follow*  bility  that  merchandize  could  be  pack- 
ing : — It  is  argued  that  the  disease  is  ed  by  persons  in  a  condition  calcu- 
obedient  to  the  laws  of  epidemics— that  lated  to  throw  off  contagious  emana- 
it  has  its  Reasons  of  access,  of  culmina-  tions,  seems  utterly  neglected.  The 
tion,  and  decline.  This  is  undoubtedly  practical  inference  duducible  from  the 
most  true,  and  most  important  vith  fact  that  the  crew  of  a  merchant  ship 
reference  to  practical  measures ;  but  remains  free  from  disease  for  a  period 
epidemic  influence  is  not  opposed  to,  or  exceeding  ten  days,  appears  an  element 
incompatible  with,  a  contagious  or  in-  in  the  calculations  of  Quarantine  law- 
fectious  quality  of  the  fluids.  The  two  givers  wholly  and  most  unaccountably 
circumstances  coexist  here,  as  they  left  out  of  consideration, 
equally  do  in  small-pox,  measles,  and  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  British 
scarlet  fever.  It  is  farther  contended  Government  will  be  induced  to  take 
that  medical  men  have  exposed  them-  some  efficient  steps  towards  the  reform 
selves  freely  and  with  impunity  to  the  of  the  Quarantine  regulations  now  in 
infected  atmosphere  of  a  plague  hospi-  force  throughout  the  Mediterranean, 
tal.  True  some  have  done  so  ;  others  That  the  period  of  sanatory  surveillance 
have  been  less  fortunate.  A  thousand  might  be  lessened  in  all  cases,  with 
men  go  into  action.  All  are  alike  ex-  perfect  safety,  we  entertain  not  the 
posed  to  the  danger,  but  only  a  certain  smallest  doubt  That  the  period  should 
proportion  fall  victims  to  the  shot  and  be  the  same  in  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
shells  of  the  enemy.  appears  a  wanton  trifling  with  valuable 

The  third  argument  of  the  anti-con-  time, 

tagionist  party  is,  that  plague  is  not  No  isolated  measures  for  the  reform 

found  to  spread  on  the  European  Con-  of  Quarantine  laws,  however,  can  be  of 

tinent,  though  commercial  intercourse  any  avail.    To  be  effective,  the  subject 

with  Egypt  augments  annually.    His-  must  be  taken  up  as  a  measure  of  inter- 

torical  focts,  however,  are  oj^sed  to  national  policy,  and  carried  out  with 

this  statement    Plague  spread  at  Mar-  entire   acquiescence   on  the  part   of 

eeilles  in  1720,  at  Moscow  in  1770,  at  all   the  chief  Mediterranean  powers. 

Malta  in  1813,  in  the  Ionian  Islands  in  The    British    Government,   however, 

1818.  might  well  initiate  the  proceeding,  and 

While  we  thus  acknowlege  our  firm  congresses  have  been  held  on  matters  of 

belief  in  the  contagious  qualities  of  the  less  pressing  necessity.     We  conclude, 

secretions  that  form  in  persons  labour-  therefore,  by  heartily  commending  to 

ing  under  Turkish  plague,   and  our  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  has  carried 

equally    strong   conviction   that   the  through  his  present  scheme  of  commer- 

clothea,  and  bedding,  and  bed-furniture  cial  reform,  the  great  question  of  Qua- 
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rantine  reform.     We  can  confidently  [As  the  Number  was  passing  the 

anticipate  for  him  an  abundant  popu-  press,  we  received  the  following  letter.] 

larity  from  success  in  such  an  enter-  j\,  i^  sdUw  qfthe  Medical  QmxetU. 

prise.   A  Gadibususque — from  Gibraltar  gm^ 

to  Odessa,  one  universal  cry  of  joy  and  TnaouoH  the  medium  of  a  London 

gladness  wiU  arise,  when  Quarantine  papc'.  I   have    this    moment   become 

regulations  are  revised,  useless  restric  acquainted  with    the   great  loss   the 

.*        ,   ,.  .    ,         ,      ,_        i_  medical  profession  has  expenenced  by 

dons  abolished,   and  when  the  un-  the  unexpected  death  of  Sir  Charles 

happy  prisoner  in  the  Lazaretto  can  *  Bell. 

console  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  The  pupils  who  have  received  his 
leason  and  science  have  limited  his  instructions  knew  him  as  a  valuable 
,  i_  i_  _^  A  Ml  .J  teacher,  the  results  of  whose  experience 
durance  to  the  shortest  possible  period  ^nd  extensive  professional  knowledge 
compatible  with  national  security.  were  eloquently  and  unreservedly  com- 
municated, in  his  lectures,  for  their 
instruction  and  guidance:    few,  as  a 

DEATH  OP  SIR  CHARLES  BELL.  ^^"^^  ™^'"«  ^^^^  "^^^  ^   ^ 

Serseverance,  and  an  honourable  and 

.. ^       beral  spirit,  in  the  practice  of  their 

death  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  which  took  profession.    With  these  feelings  I  pro- 
place  suddenly  on  the  morning  of  the  po^e  that  all  who  have  been  pupils  of 
29th  ult  at  Hallow  Park,  near  Worcester,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell  should  unite 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Holland,  whom  in  erecting  to  his  memory  a  monument, 
the  deceased  and  Lady  Bell  were  visiting  which  mi^ht  serve  as  a  memorial  of 
on  their  way  to  Malvern.  his  professional  and  scientific  learning. 
Sir  Chcurles  had  been  subject  to  pains  and  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  excel- 
about  the  cheat  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  lent    instruction    they  have    received 
and  latterly  assuming  the  characters  of  froni  him.— I  remain,  sir, 
angina  pectoris.    He  had  been  very  Your  obedient  servant, 
unwell  at  Manchester  a  short  time  be-  £.  M.  R. 
fore,  and  had  suffered  much  from  pains  Gloucester,  May  sd,  is4a. 
in  the  stomach  during  his  visits  at 


Hallow;  but  appeared  quite  as  well  as  MEETING   AT   THE  COLLEGE   OF 
usual  on  the  28th,  and  had  been  out  SURGEONS 

for  a  considerable  time  during  the  day.  auK,iji£uiN&. 

At  night  the  pains  again  became  severe,  

but  no  danger  was  apprehended  until  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  College 
8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  of  Suigeons  on  Wednesday,  and  was 
when  he  became  rather  suddenly  veir  very  fully  attended :  we  should  imagine 
quiet,  and  Lady  Bell,  sreatly  alarmed,  that  not  less  than  700  of  ^e  mem- 
sent  for  Dr.  Caraen,  of  Worcester,  who,  bers   were   present,   besides  a  great 
on  his  arrival,  found  him  quite  dead,  crowd  of  visitors.    The  chief  circum- 
with  the  appearance   of  hfe  having  stance  of  the  evening  was  the  lecture 
been  for  some  time  extinct  by  Professor  Owen  upon  the  skeletons 
Sir  Charles  was  67  years  of  age,  of  the  fossil  animals,  mylodon    and 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  com-  glyptodon,  recently  added  to  the  mu- 
plaint  which   proved   fatal,   retained  seum.    He  commenced  by  explaining 
considerable  vi^ur  and  activity.    He  the  general  principles  on  which  John 
was  out  sketching  on  the  28th,  being  Hunter  and  Cuvier  had  applied  the 
particularly  pleased  with  the  village  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  to 
churoh,  and  some  fine  trees  which  are  the    interpretation   of    the   relations 
beside  it;  observing,  that  he  should  like  not  only  of  existing,  but  of  extinct 
to  repose  there  when  he  was  gone.    On  species.    Cuvier  especially,  workine  as 
Monday  last,  beinff  just  four  days  after  he  did  in  the  most  productive  field  of 
this  sentiment  haa  been  expressed,  his  fossil   remains   presented   in    an^  of 
mortal  remains  were  accordingly  de-  Europe,  had  illustrated  this  principle, 
posited  beside  the  rustic  graves  which  whicn  he  termed  that  of  the  co-rela- 
nad  attracted  his  notice,  and  so  recently  tion  of  the  different  organs  of  the  same 
occupied  his  pencil.  animal  body  to  the  general  purposes  of 
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itR  existence.    The  professor  explained  based  his  division  of  two  chief  classes, 

by    several    examples  in    which    the  of  mammalia.    The  glyptodon  had,  ia 
examination  of  but  a  small  portion  of    relation  to  the  megatherium,  the  ereat 

the  8keleton  had  sufficed  for  the  con-  interest  of  proving  to  what  animed  the 

struction  in  anticipation  of  the  whole  lar^e    portions    of    osseous    carapace 

body,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  which  had  so  often  been  found  near 

the  history  of   the  discovery  or  the  the  remains  of  the  megatherium,  be- 

megatheriiim.    President  Jefferson,  by  longed.      They    had   been   supposed, 

whom  the  remains  were  first  particu-  even  by  Cuvier,  to  belong  to  tne  me- 

larly  described,  judging  by  trie  size  ^therium  itself;   and  he  supposed  it, 

and  form  of  the  ungual  phalanx,  had  m  this  respect,  to  resemble  the  arma- 

conceived  them  to  belong  to  some  huge  dillos.    But  portions  of  a  foot,  and  of  a 

species  of  lion  ;   but  Cuvier,  to  whom  lower  jaw,  brought  from  South  America 

some  casts  of  the  bones  were  sent,  felt  by  Mr.  Darwin,  had  rendered  it  certain 

convinced,  by  the  form  of  the  articu-  that  some  gigantic  species  of  the  arma- 

lation  of  the  phalanx  with  the  next  dillo  tribe  existed  in  the  neighbourhood 

bone,  which  was  not  on  the  superior  but  of  the  megatheria;    and  mis  had  at 

on  the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  latter,  length  been  proved  bv  the  discovery  of 

that  it  must  have  belonged  to  a  species  the  glyptodon,  of  which  the  College 

in  which  the  claw  was  employed  for  some  had  purchased  the  carapace  ;  the  bones 

more    c^eneral  and   constant    purpose  of  the  greater  part  of  the  skeleton  hav- 

than  tnat  of  the  mere  seizing  or  the  ing  been  so  injured  in  the  exhnmation 

prey,  for  which  it  serves  in  the  lion.  He  that  they  could  not  be  transferred  to 

concluded,  therefore,  that  it  belonged  this  country.    The  Professor  concluded 

to  some  species  related  to  the  sloths,  by  offering  some  striking  observations 

Thisconclusionwasat  length  confirmed  on  the  characters  of  the  fossils  found 

in  the  drawings  which  Cuvier  received  in  England,  and  on  the  peculiarities  of 

of  a  nearly  complete  skeleton  of  the  the  soil  and  climate  whicn  they  proved 

animal  presentea  in  the  museum  at  to  have  been  natural  to  this  country 

Madrid :   but  still  it  was  doubted  whe-  in  the  periods  previous  to  the  existence 

ther  the  whole  of  that  skeleton  was  of  man. 

formed  of  the  bones  of  one  animal,  or  After  the  lecture  the  company  ad- 

whether  the  seemingly  disproportionate  joturoed  to  the  Council  Room,  where 

head  and  pelvis  were  not  derived  from  tea  and  coffee  were  provided,  and  ta 

two  distinct  species.    This  doubt,  how-  the  museum,  which    was    brilliantly 

ever,  was  completely  removed  by  the  lighted  for  the  occasion*. 

discovery  of  a  certainly  perfect  skeleton 

of  the  new  subgenus  of  mecatheroid  rqyAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

animals,  the  mylodon,  of  which  he  then  soriPTY 

demonstrated  the  most  striking  charac*  oui^ijsix. 

ters,  pointing  it  out  as  an  animal  whose  ^P'^  ^  ^<^- 

habit  it  must  have  been  to  feed  on  the  Da.  MBaaiif  an  in  the  Cbair. 

leaves  and  soft  parts  of  trees,  by  raising  . 

'^A^r.Zl'^A^^K^"^^  extremities,  ^  out^Di.U>catUm,^mKn»t,^tkOb. 

and  puUing  down  the  branches  of  trees  ,^/^.  gy  Hoi.iiesCoot.,M.R.C.S. 
With  Its  strong  forearm  and  its  tongue. 

The  latter  organ  might  be  believed  to  Thb  object  of  the  author  in  the  relation  of 

be  at  least  four  times  as  large  as  that  ^^  «*»«  ^^  presented,  and  in  the  observa- 

of  the  giraffe,  judging  by  the  size  of  the  'io".  '^}''?\  ^"^^^^  V''  *?  ^.  V'""*  "P*^**  *?« 

apertures   for  the   Ungual  and  hypo-  practical  mfercnce,  that  m  dislocation  of  ^c 

glossal  nerves.     There  was  also  a  pe-  tibia  forwards  (or  of  the  femur  back  wards)  Ae 

culiar  character  in  the  arrangement  of  'T^l^  ^^  hgaments.  and  other  soft  parte 

♦i*«  ^\.^y^ ^c  *u^ *,    P           *  about  the  knee-jomt,  is  not  necessanly  such 

the  phalanges  of  the  anterior  extrc-  „  ^  ^j^^  the  reiovery  of  the  limb  in  a 

mitv;    the    internal  being  furnished  perfectly  uscfW  state  a  forlorn  hope,  as  H 

with  claws,  while  the  two  outer  were  U  been  represented  by  writers  of  high  au. 

of  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  cer-  thority.  some  of  whom  have  ahnost  PMarded 

tain  that   the  animal    must    in  pro-     

gression  have  rested  on  their  exterior  *  we  presume  that  it  was  the  announcement  of 

surface;    so  as  to  combine  in  its  one  this  meetinirwhich  led  tothe  idea  (which  proves 

foot     fbp    iinoiilnf P    und    iinimiculatp  ^  ^e  erroneous)  that  convcrsasioni  were  to  be 

loot    tne    ungulate    ana    unguicuiaie  .^^^  j„  Lincoln's  inn  Plelds  like  those  formerly 

characters  upon  which  Lmnieus  had  held  at  Fkii  Mali. 
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amputation  as  primA  facie  necessary  to  save  knee-joints  by  a  species  of  chronic  rheu- 

tbe  life  of  the  patient.  matism,  acting  in  a  peculiar  manner,  an4 

Boyer,  among  others,  observes  that "  com-  producing  no  distortion, 
plete  dislocations  are  rare,  because  the  sur- 

face  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  is  of  so  -^  CSnte  qf  Congenital  Cataract,  where  etght 

great  extent,  that,  necessarily,   ligaments,  «»"  acquired  by  couching  at  the  age  qf 

tendons,  and  aU  other  soft  parts,  would  be  twenty^three  yeare.  By  R.  A.  Stafford, 

enormously  torn ;  a  circumstance  that  could  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary, 

not  happen,  unless  the  power  producing  the  The  disease  in  the  case  here  related  was 

accident  acted  with   extreme  force,"   &c.  of  the  capsulo-lenticular  variety,  and   the 

Delpech  speaks  of  these  accidents  in  the  operation  was  performed  by  depression,  the 

same  tone,  as  very  serious,  in  the  degree  of  lens  and  capsule  being  carried  downwarda 

laceration  which  must  attend  them,  but  is  and  backwards  into  the  vitreous  humour  out 

disposed  to  recommend  caution  in  adopting  of  the  field  of  vision.    The  patient's  re- 

the  conclusion  of  some  other  writers,  that  covery  proceeded  very  satisfactorily,  and  in 

amputation  of  the  limb  is  necessary.  the  course  of  it  phenomena  were  exhibited 

In  the  case  related  by  the  author,  the  re-  differing  in  some  material    respects  from 

duction  was  easily  effected,  and  the  injury  those  described  as  having  occurred  in  the 

of  the  soft  parts  must  have  been  slight,  as  cases  narrated  by  Mr.  Cheselden  and  Mr. 

the  patient  was  on  his  ^gs,  and  able  to  run.  Ware,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  'Royal 

in  sixteen  days.     He  enters  at  some  length  Society. 

into  the  anatomical  examination  of  the  liga-  Among  these  phenomena,  all  of  which  are 

ments  of  the  joint,  for  the  purpose  of  show-  minutely  detkjled  by  the  author,  the  most 

ing  that  dislocation  may  take  place  without  remarki^le  was  the  power  gained  by  the 

any  material  laceration  of   them.      Some  patient,  a  very  short  time  after  the  operation, 

interesting   remarks  follow    on    the    time  of   accurately    estimating    distance.      The 

required    for    the    re-union    of  lacerated  author  believes  that  his  patient  was  mora 

tendons  and  ligaments,  partly  founded  on  advanced  in  age  at  the  time  of  the  operation 

observations  of   the  progress  of  cases  in  than  any  other  upon*  whom  the  operation 

which  the  former  have  been  divided  on  ae-  for  congenital  cataract  had  previously  been 

count  of  distortions;   and  the  paper  con-  performed  with  success.     Mr.  Cheselden's 

eludes  with  some    considerations    on    the  patient  was  13 ,  and  Mr.  Ware's  only  7. 

treatment  applicable  to  distortions  of  the 

knee. 
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A  Caee  o/J\mgM»  Htemaiode*.  By  S.  W.  J.  

MsA&iMAK,    M.D.    Physician    to    the 

Westminster  Genenl  Dispensary,  Gerrai^  To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gaxette. 

Street,  Soho.  gm 

A  delicate  hoy,  seven  yon  old,  suffered  Mb.  Bbll  denies  that  the  brain  feels  the 

fer  some  months  fiom  detahty,  and  ano-  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  directly  or  in- 

malous  rheumatoc  pams.    Two  very  painful  directly.     It  wiU  not  be  difficult  to  prove  to 

tamors   were    then  observed,    one  ansmg  ^^e  satisfaction  of  Mr.  BeU  that  the  brain 

from  the  ooaput,  the  other  from  the  fore-  ^^^  f^\  ^^a  pressure,  and  that  he  might 

bead  :   constant  pressure  on  these  tumors  ^y^  y^^^  spared  his  anxiety  to  stop  the 

tended  to  dimmish  the  pains :  the  tumorsgrew  progress  of  an  erroneous  doctrine. 

rapidly  in  sixc,  sprwdii^in  various  direc-  if  ^^  gj^^u  ^gre  a  compUte  case  of  bone, 

Cons,   by  which  the  left  eye  was  nearly  withoutthe  least  perforation  for  the  transmis- 

thnwt  out  of  the  socket ;  opdema  supervened  gio^  ^f  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  then,  indeed, 

IB  the  lower  extremities,  and  death  ensued  jj  ^j-jj^  ^j^  ^ruly  said  that  the  brain  is  exempt 

in  about  ten  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  f^m  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  but 

^e  tumors.     The  post.mort«n  exammaUon  jgt  there  be  the  smallest  foramen  transmitting 

showed  these  to  be  of  a  mcduDary  nature :  the  smallest  capillary  to  the  brain,  then  most 

uising  from  the  diploc,  the  internal  table  of  gMurcdly  the  minute  thread  of  blood  to  which 

the  skull  was  scarcely  at  all  affected,  but  the  jt  affords  a  passage  will  as  certainly  convey 

eternal  was  tinckened,  and  covered,  wherever  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  whole 

the  tumors  had  spread,  v^th  bony  spicnlae  ^^^  ^f  the  brain,  as  the  water  in  the  smaU 

Aootmg  up  mto  the  morbid  grow^.    Some  cylinder  of  an  hydrauUc  press  conveys  the 

of  flie  nbs  were  also  affected  with  the  same  ^^^^  acting  upon  the  piston  to  every  part 

disease,  and  many  axiUary,  lumbar,  and  m-  Jf  ^^  reservoir, 

gnmal  glands  were  converted  into  a  similar  gut  there  is  more  than  a  capillary  vessel : 

bloody  brain-like  substance,  but,  generally L__l 

speating,  the  viscera  were  healthy.    In  con-  *  In  my  last  communicatiou,  p.  no.  colamn  3, 

dusion,  the  author  notioet  the  boy's  mother.  S**."'.??  "  !f '*  ^A"  "*f,  \'  **';?"^C'S»« 

_.  _  .   *        J    ,  \  ^V^^     M  ^^     «"""«'■»  jM  fyf  •<  (iQnn"  Tvad  •*  force  ;**  hnes  84  and  85,  for 

who  has  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her  wrist  and  ^enever"  read  "  wherever." 
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thei«  are  large  arteries  and  veins  which  eiperiments.  Would  it  hare  been  "  pre- 
form a  commanication  between  the  interior  posterous'^  in  Mr.  Bell  to  have  forsdun 
and  exterior  of  the  cranium  :  upon  these  the  assertion,  and  pointed  out  Aof0  the  ezperi- 
atmosphere  undeniably  presses  brfore  they  ments  alluded  to  prove  that  the  effect  of 
reach  the  bnun :  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  not  felt  within  the 
they  feel  the  full  force  of  this  pressure  tfier,  cranium  ? 

Confined  fluids  transmit  pressure  to  any  Your  correspondent  allows  that  the  re- 
amount  to  any  distance ;  the  columns  of  moval  of  a  portion  of  the  skull  admits  the 
blood  therefore  which  receive  the  atmos-  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  brain, 
pheric  pressure  without  the  skull  convey  it  What  difference  is  there,  as  fiir  as  this  pres- 
to the  minutest  ramifications  of  the  vessels  sure  is  conoemed,  between  the  artificial 
within ;  and  more,  the  coats  of  these  vessels  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  and  the 
being  elastic,  transmit  this  pressure  to  the  natural  absence  of  it  for  the  passage  of  ves- 
sttbstance  of  the  brain,  which  again  transmits  sels  and  nerves  ? 

it  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  which        The  experiment  of  removing  a  portion  of 

being  unyielding  will  not  transmit  it  any  the  skull  in  order  to  diminish  the  quantity 

farther.  of  blood  in  the  brain,  is  just  the  same  as 

The  skull,  its  contents,  and  connected  making  an  opening  at  one  end  of  an  «gg  to 

vessels,  are  in  the  position  of  a  long-necked  enable  us  to  extract  the  contents  from  an 

globular  vessel,  filled  with  water,  and  any  opening  at  the  other  end.    The  two  cases 

substance  of  the  consistence  of  brain,  and  are  analogous ;    the  atmospheric  pressnie 

turned  upside  down ;    the  narrow  neck  cor-  acting  upon  the  vessels  entering  the  cranium, 

responding  to  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  glo-  maintains  a  steady  quantity  of  blood  within 

bular  part  to  the  skull  and  brain.    The  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  this  pressure 

operation  of  atmospheric  pressure  can  no  retains  the  contents  of  an  ^gg  in  situ  when 

more  be  denied  in  one  case  than  in  the  an  opening  is  made  at  one  end  only.    The 

other.  egg  may  be  laboriously  sucked,  but  little  or 

Mr.  Bell's  error  seems  to  arise  from  an  no  progress  will  be  made  in  emptying  it, 

impression  that  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  unless  a  counter-opening  is  made .  at  the 

brain  implies  direct  pressure  upon  its  sur-  other  end  to  establish  the  equilibrium  of 

face,  acting  from  the  periphery  towards  the  atmospheric  pressure  :  this  is  afactfiimiUar, 

mass ;  whereas  the  brain  is  so  circumstanced  in  these  later  times,  to  every  grandchild, 
that  the  direction  of  the  pressure  is  from  the        I  do    not   see  how   I  have  mad9  Dr. 

outlets  of  the  skull,  giving  passage  to  the  Holland's    statement    support    my    views, 

blood-vessels   and  nerves    towards    every*  except  by  legitimate  infierence.     lliat  author 

part  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  contact  states  a  fact,  vis.  that  aeronants  do  not  suiter 

with  the  dura  mater.  from  vertigo,  while  it  is  well  known  that 

Dr.  Kellie's  experiments  prove  that  blood-  mountain  pedestrians  do,  when  they  have 

letting  does  not  diminish  the  quantity  of  reached  a  high  elevation.    To  ascertain  the 

blood  in  the  brain  under  ordinary  circum-  reason  of  this,  we  must  inquire  into  the 

stances ;    but  they  do  not  prove  that  this  different  circumstances  attending  each  case, 

organ  is  free  firom  the  influence  of  atmos-  We  find  that  the  pedestrian  is  liable  to 

pheric  pressure  :   indeed,  it  is  this  influence  bodily  £itigue,  and  to  shocks  arising  from 

acting  upon  the  vessels  entering  the  cranium  the  acts  of  walking  or  leaping ;  while  the 

which  prevents  the   diminution  of   blood  aeronaut  is  exempt  from  both.    We  may 

within  it :  abstract  this  influence,  by  placing  infer,  therefore,  that  the  cerebral  symptoms 

a  decapitated  head  in  vocico  in  a  favourable  are  connected  either  with  badily  fatigue  or 

position,  and  the  gravitating  tendency  of  the  with  shocks.  Dr.  Holland  adopts  the  former 

brain  and  of  its  blood  will  come  into  opera-  inferenoe ;  my  views  lead  me  to  adopt  the 

tion ;    the  brain  will  sink,   and  the  fluid  latter.     My  suggesting  the  substitution  of 

escape :  overcome  it  by  a  shock,  in  the  way  the  word  "  shocks''  for  '*  bodily  fatigue" 

described  in  my  first  communication,  we  clearly  indicated  that  my  opinion  would  be 

have  the  same  rorolt ;  counteract  this  influ-  expressed,  and  not  Dr.  Holland's.  In  short, 

ence  in  one  direction  by  establishing  it  in  this  author  supplied  a  fact  from  which  I 

another,  that  is,  by  removing  a  portion  of  drew  an  inference.     In  what  consists  the 

the  skull  by  trepan,    again  we  have  the  "  novelty"  of  the  above  mode  of  reasoning  I 

same  result ;  provided,  at  the  same  time,  we  am  at  a  loss  to  discover, 
diminish    the  tension  of    the  vessels  and        Whep  Mr.  BeU  says  that  his  note  was 

the  form  of  the  heart  by  blood-letting.  It  penned  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  I  give  him 
is  impossible  to  diminish  the  quantity  of    fall  credit ;  it  was  my  own  impression  when 

blood  in  the  brain  by  blood-letting  alone,  I  read  it,  and  I  expressed  as  much  to  my 

as  long  as  vessels  entering  it  receive  tiie  friends.     I  hope  1  have  displayed  no  marlu 

unimpeided  influence  of  atmospheric  pres-  of  asperity  or  acrimony  in  my  last  or  present 

sure.     It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  Bell  and  I  communication  i  for  I  am  sure  I  have  felt 

draw  opposite  conclusions  from  Dr.  Kellie's  none.     Truth  is  my  only  object,  and  I  can- 
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not  ifaid  fimlt  with  the  best  means  of  at- 
taining it — discussion. — I  am,  sir, 

Yonr  obedient  aenrant, 
Tbomas  HAWomTv. 
]!oltoB,Harfd,lM9. 

ARRESTING  OF  HAEMORRHAGE. 


To  Ike  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette. 

Sib, 

Hatimo  read  in  the  LonnoN  BfsniCAL 
GAznm  of  the  Ist  of  April,  a  case  of 
serious  and  ahuming  hanuorrhage  after  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  which  oocuired  in  the 
practioe  of  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Eltfaam, 
Kent,  and  baring  experienced  the  feelings  of 
anxiety  attending  such  an  alarming  erent,  in 
several  similar  cases  oneof  which  yon  were 
kind  enough  to  insert  in  your  journal,  that 
terminated  fatally — and  as  Mr.  Davenport 
requests  to  be  informed  of  any  remedy  that 
may  have  succeeded  in  such  a  case,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  requesting  your  inserting  one 
that  a  gentleman,  a  surgeon,  kindly  sent 
to  me,  after  having  read  the  case  I  allude  to 
in  the  London  Mboical  Gazsttb,  and 
which  he  found  effectual  after  he  had  tried 
every  thing  that  could  be  thought  of.  He 
says,  **  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  I  filled 
the  bleeding  cavity  with  *  platter  of  Parie,* 
which  effectually  checked  the  haemorrhage  in 
a  very  short  time."  When  it  is  considered 
how  rapidly  plaster  of  Paris  absorbs  mois- 
ture, '*  it  must  soon  become  coated  with  the 
coagulating  principle  of  the  blood,  which  is 
left  in  a  manner  dry  upon  the  plaster,"  and 
from  the  plastical  nature  of  plaster  of  Paris 
when  moistened,  it  may  be  so  completely 
pressed  into  every  little  depression  of  the 
alveolus,  and  consolidating  there,  be  the 
most  perfbet  plug  that  could  be  applied, 
being  held  down  for  a  few  seconds  by  the 
ffaiger  until  hardened.  Should  you  tiiink 
this,  I  reaUy  think,  valuable  hint  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  Gaxette,  it  will  be  an  addi- 
tional &vour  conferred  upon 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  ROBKKTS. 

9nigcon  and  Dentiat. 
II,  Duke  Street,  Edinburgh,  AprO  92,  1849. 


To  the  Bditor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

Casks  of  alarming  hemorrhage  after  the 
extraction  of  teeth  having  been  recently 
published  in  your  Gasette,  and  the  London 
and  Edinhwrgh  Medical  Journal^  and  as 
one  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  Davenport, 
wishes  to  be  informed  of  some  remedy  tiiat 
win  suppress  similar  bleedings,  1  am  in- 


duced to  infinrm  him,  through  your  valuable 
pages,  that  the  moat  certain  and  easy 
remedy  I  have  ever  found  succeed  in  sever^ 
cases  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  has 
been  to  replace  the  tooth  (whether  single- 
rooted,  bicuspid,  or  having  three  or  more 
fangs)  which,  in  a  few  days,  becomes  firm 
and  often  servicesble.  The  superiority  of 
this  practice  over  every  other  is  erident 
from  the  impossibility  of  fitting  any  sub- 
stance to  the  cavity  so  accurately  as  the 
tooth  which  had  beoi  previously  extraeted» 
and  which,  unlike  cork,  sponge,  lint,  &c. 
need  not  be  removed.  Mr.  Davenport  waa 
surprised  to  find  the  haemorriiage  persiBtent, 
although  the  <*  carity  was  filled  with  a 
coagulum  nearly  as  hiurd  as  liver."  About 
three  yean  since  I  saw  a  young  man  of 
hemorrhagic  idiosyncrasy,  who  had  acci- 
dentally scratdied  his  tongue,  and  bleeding, 
to  a  most  alanning  extent,  supervened. 
When  I  first  saw  him,  his  tongue  wss 
thickly  covered  with  a  large,  firm,  £irk,  and 
foetid  coagulum,  the  smallest  puncture  of 
which  beoune  a  fresh  bleeding  point.  The 
haemorrhage  was  finally  stopped  with  Lyco- 
perdon  and  Tinct.  Bens.  Co. 

I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Motls. 
Chacewater,  Cornwall, 
May  2d,  1843. 

ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  POOR. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

On  reading  the  Schedule  issued  by  the 
Poor-Law  Commissioners,  snd  published  in 
your  last  number,  respecting  the  qualifica- 
tions of  medical  officers,  Art.  3,  whilst  I 
caimot  but  highly  approve  of  the  double 
qualification  therein  required,  3ret,  unless  I 
mistake  the  existing  law  very  much,  I  am 
persuaded  they  have  no  power  to  enforce 
such  regulations  without  a  new  legislative 
enactment,  because,  according  to  the  4th  and 
5th  Will.  IV.,  cap.  76,  "  every  person  duly 
licensed  to  practise  as  a  medinl  man"  ia 
eligible  to  the  appointment  of  Union  Medical 
Officer.  But  the  present  regulation  goes  to 
repeal  this  part  of  the  Act,  and  to  introduce 
a  qualification  which  the  law  does  not  recog- 
nize— a  degree  in  medicine  from  an  English 
university,  or  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  in  London,  and  a  diploma  ftt>m 
the  Royal  College  of  Suigeons.  Now  I 
would  contend  that  sudi  a  qualification  does 
not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act ;  a 
physician  or  surgeon  not  being,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  "  a  person  duly  licensed  to  practise 
as  a  medical  man :"  indeed,  I  believe  it  has 
been  decided  in  several  cases  that  neither 
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the  surgeon  or  physician  can  act  as  an  apo- 
thecary, unless  he  also  possesses  the  requisite 
license. 

Should  I  be  wrong  in  my  views  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  some  of 
the  readers  of  your  valuable  periodical 
setting  me  right. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

M.  D. 

April  30, 1842. 

ROYAL   COLLEGE    OP   SURGEONS 
IN  LONDON. 


Ta  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

Sin, 
I  AM  desired  by  the  President  to  request  you 
will  give  a  place  in  your  journal  to  the  fol- 
lowing notice,  which  may  be  interesting  to 
many  members  of  the  profession. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant,* 

Edmund  Bblfoue,  Sec. 
April  as,  1842. 

The  catalogue  of  the  specimens  of  urinary 
calculi  in  the  museum  of  the  College,  about 
600  in  number,  illustrated  by  twelve  en- 
gravings, plain  or  coloured  as  may  be  de- 
sired, is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  de- 
livered to  members  of  the  College  at  the 
cost  of  the  paper  and  letter-press  only ;  no 
charge  being  made  for  the  plates  unless 
ooloored. 

Members  desirous  of  possessing  a  copy  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  to  the  secre- 
tary, at  the  College,  on  or  before  the  1 0th 
of  May  next,  in  order  that  the  number  of 
copies  necessary  to  be  printed  off  may  be  in 
some  measure  ascertained. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
CoUege  will  shortly  be  published,  and  will 
be  sold  at  cost  price  to  such  members  as 
shall  transmit  their  names  to  the  secretary 
on  or  before  the  10th  of  May  next. 

[We  readily  comply  with  the  request  of 
inserting  these  notices,  which,  however,  had 
already  appeared  on  the  wrapper. — E.  G.] 
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In  order  to  place  the  question  at  issue 
in  a  proper  ^ght,  it  appears  useful  pre- 
viously to  examine  into  the  actual  state  of 
mediod  education  generally  pursued  in  this 
country,  especially  respecting  the  study  of 
mental  diseases  ;  because,  if  the  means  for 
acquiring  information,  on  such  an  important 
malady  as  insanity,  be  as  defective  as  I 
believe  them  to  be  actually,  the  necessity 
for  some  alteration,  in  the  present  system, 
becomes  consequently  more  imperative. . 
Undoubtedly,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  medical  science,  it  must  be  acknowledgeid 


that  nothing  eaa  well  be  more  limited  than 
the  means  of  obtaining*  practical  knowledge, 
which  the  medical  proifeasion  at  preaent  pos- 
sess,  in  this  depardnent  of  study ;  notwith- 
standing its  obvious  importance  to  the  com- 
munity.    Since  not  only  are  the  opportu- 
nities for  investigating  mental  disesaes  of  a 
very  partial  description,  but  the  subject  of 
insanity  does   not  even  form   an   essential 
part  of  the  stipulated  courses  of  lectures, 
required  by  the  various  licensing  medical 
corporations  from  the  candidates  for  their 
diplomas.     Indeed,  excepting  by  the  teach- 
ers of  medicsl  jurisprudence,  mental  diseases 
are  seldom  alluded  to,  much  lesa  properly 
investigated ;  and  even  when  the  subject  of 
insanity  is  actually  noticed  in  these  lectures 
the  inquiry  is  only  of  a  secondary  or  legal 
description,  and  neither  embraces  sufficiently 
the  pathology  of  this  extensive  class  of  dis- 
eases, nor  Uie  curative  treatment  which  the 
physician  ought  to  pursue.     In  foct,  ttm  in- 
vestigation of  disPBirs  of  the  mind,  their  na- 
ture, and  the  remedies  best  adapted  for  their 
cure,  if  not  wholly  neglected,  are  very  par- 
tially investigated,  by  the  general  medical 
student.    And  this  serious  defect  in  medical 
education  will  continue  to  prevail,  until  the 
different  medical  colleges  require  from  the 
aspirants  for  their  much  coveted  honoun, 
not  only  previous  attendance  upon  lectures 
on  insanity,  but  also  clinical  instruction  at  an 
hospital  where  lunatic  patients  are  admitted ; 
whose  doors  ought    therefore  to  be  freely 
opened,  under  proper  regulations,  to  thoee 
students  who  may  be  anxious  to  obtain  in- 
formation.    In  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
at  present  impeding  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge on  this  important  subject,  and  as  jit 
does  not  donstitate  an  essential  part  of  me- 
dical education,  the  study  of  mental  diseases 
at  the  present  day  is  too  much  neglected, 
excepting  by  a  very  limited  number  of  me- 
dical practitioners  who  confine  themselves 
to  that  department  of  their  profession,  and 
therefore  do  not  usually  practise  in  any  other 
class  of  diseases.    This  division  of  labour,  aa 
it  may  be  called,  is  found  to  be  advantageous 
in  the  metropolis,  and  in  large  towns ;  but 
any  restriction  regarding  the  knowledge  of 
insanity  is  by  no  means  useful  to  the  pubUc 
generaUy,  and  acts  injuriously  on  the  great 
majority  of  medical  practitionen  in  the  coun- 
try, who  should  be  as  well  versed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases  as  in  those  of  the 
chest,  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  human 
frame.     Many  are  undoubtedly  quite  com- 
petent for  the  treatment  of  mania ;  but  my 
wish  is,  to  make  that  knowledge  universal  in 
the    profession.     But  although    impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  should 
any  pupU,  during  the  usual  period  of  his  pre- 
paratory studies,  wish  to  obtain  experience 
and  information  on    insanity,  the  path  to 
knowledge  is  so  beset  with  difficulties,  that 
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notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  he  might  other-  considerable,  lest  the  object  proposed  might 
wise  hsTe,  the  student  would  find  it  almost  thereby  be  materially  interfered  with,  or 
impoflsible  to  attain  his  object,  unless  through  eren  perhaps  defeated, 
personal  fovour,  or  at  a  Tery  great  expense ;  Bethlem  Hospital,  from  being  pre-emi- 
aeither  of  which  altematiTes  are  desirable  nent  for  its  eicellent  arrangements,  and 
means  for  acquiring  knowledge,  in  a  liberal  having  extensiTC  wards,  containing  generally 
-profession.  from  310  to  340  patients,  is  an  institution 
Cosiderinng  doubt  can  reasonably  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
exist  regarding  the  advantages  which  would  ing  instruction ;  and  being  principally  in- 
ensne  to  medical  o^n,  and  to  society  at  large,  tended  for  the  reception  of  insane  patients, 
by  improving  the  present  defective  state  of  who  are  considered  of  a  curable  descriptioD, 
medical  edu  ation,  in  relation  to  insanity,  the  although  not  exclusively  so,  since  there  are 
only  question  therefore  now  requiring inves-  likewise  incurables  and  criminal  lunatics; 
tigation  is  the  best  way  for  effecting  the  re-  that  hospital,  therefore,  possesses  many  ad- 
quisite  alterations.  On  this  head,  the  same  vantages  for  the  purposes  of  study,  over  other 
method  which  is  pursued  in  the  study  of  establishments,  in  which  every  description 
other  branches  of  medical  science  apply  of  patients,  whether  cnrable  or  otherwise,  are 
with  equal  force  to  this  particular  class  of  received.  The  attendance  of  medical  stu- 
diseases ;  namely,  the  student  must  acquire  dents,  in  the  wards  of  such  an  extensive 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  hospital  as  Bethlem,  where  a  great  variety 
mania  through  the  medium  of  lectures ;  and  of  insane  patients  are  constantly  under  treat- 
filso  learn  properly  to  apply  the  doctrines  he  ment,  and  from  five  to  six  new  patients  are 
has  been  taught,  by  attendance  at  the  bed-  admitted  every  week,  would  therefore  be 
side  of  patients  affected  with  mental  diseases ;  most  useful ;  particularly  if  compared  with 
as,  in  that  way,  the  future  practitioner  can  other  lunatic  asylums,  containing  paralytic, 
alone  properly  qualify  himself  for  the  ardu-  epileptic,  and  incurable  lunatics  or  idiots,  al- 
ous  duties  he  must  afterwards  undertake,  most  indiscriminately.  Of  course  cases  of 
To  atempt  effecting  that  object,  by  any  other  that  melancholy  description  are  by  no  means 
mode,  would  only  lead  to  disappointment,  unimportant  to  the  medical  student,  and 
tend  to  perpetuate  ignorance,  and  prevent  ought  likewise  to  be  investigated  by  the  dili- 
real  improvement.  Keading  will,  no  doubt,  gent  inquirer,  in  order  to  alleviate  if  posei- 
considerably  assist  the  student  in  investigat-  ble  their  sufferings,  however  hopeless  any 
ing  affections  of  the  mind ;  but  that  method  prospect  of  their  cure  may  appear.  But  as 
of  study  frill  not  be  sufficient,  for  without  the  majority  of  medical  practitioners  are 
actual  observation  of  this  disease,  when  va-  more  likely,  in  the  course  of  their  professional 
rioosly  affecting  the  human  constitution,  any  practice,  to  be  called  upon  to  treat  the  less 
knowledge  otherwise  obtained  is  neither  so  severe,  and  cnrable  yarieties  of  insanity, 
available  in  practice,  nor  will  prove  so  useful  than  cases  of  a  chronic  description,  know- 
to  the  patient,  as  experience  acquired  from  ledge  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  recent  diseases, 
personal  attendance  upon  insane  patients  ;  is,  therefore,  most  important :  and  consider- 
especially  when  that  mode  of  study  is  per-  ing  it  wiU  be  admitted  that  few  institutions 
sued  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  are  better  adapted  for  studying  mania  in  every 
teachers,  and  those  accnstomed  to  instruct  variety  than  Bethlem  Hospital,  such  reason- 
their  junior  brethren,  in  the  wards  of  an  ing  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  that  in- 
hospital.  From  these  remarks  it  follows,  stitution.  Besides  these  advantages,  it  ought 
Jthat  the  most  useftd  method  to  adopt,  for  to  be  recollected,  that  the  medical  officers  of 
improving  the  knowledge  of  medical  men  in  the  establishment,  being  men  of  great  ex- 
mental  diseases,  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  perience  and  acquirements  in  their  particular 
to  open  the  doors  of  our  great  public  hos-  departments,  and  as  there  is  a  resident 
pitab  for  the  reception  of  the  insane,  as,  for  apothecary  in  constant  attendance  upon  the 
instances  St  Luke's,  Hanwell,  and  Beth-  patients,  as  also  a  matron,  who,  to  great 
lem,  to  medical  students  under  proper  regu-  kindness  of  manner  and  firmness  of  character, 
lations,  should  they  feel  desirous  of  invest!-  possesses  other  qualities  emin«itly  adapted 
gating  insanity  in  the  extensiTe  fields  for  for  the  superintendent  of  female  lunatics, 
•tody  which  ^ese  institutions  contain.  It  with  functionaries  for  each  department, — 
would  likewise  prove  of  much  use,  if  the  nothing  is  really  wanting  at  Bethlem  Hos- 
medical  corporations,  prior  to  granting  their  pital  to  make  the  establishment  in  every 
diploma,  were  to  exact  attendance  at  such  way  useful  to  the  public,  but  a  more  free 
hospitals  for  a  limited  period,  and  also  atten-  admission  of  medical  students  to  the  wards 
dance  at  lectures  on  the  nature,  pathology,  of  the  hospital,  whereby  the  ultimate  benefits 
and  curative  treatment  proper  for  that  cbus  accruing  to  society,  may  be  extensively 
of  maladies.     However,  if  this  recommends-  disseminated. 

tion  should  be  adopted,  the  expense  entailed  Objections  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  by  the 

upon  the  medical  student  ought  not  to  be  governors,    lest    the  excitement  and  noise 
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occanoned  by  the  attendanoe  of  pnpUi  in  the 
wards  of  Bethlem,  unlike  any  other  lunatic 
asylum,  might  prodooe  injurious  eflects  upon 
the  patients,  especially  upon  the  females. 

Undoubtedly  indisoiminate  admissioui  or 
permitting  crowds  of  visitors  at  irregular 
hours,  would  not  be  judicious  ;  and,  eren  in 
some  instances,  might  be  attended  by  in- 
jurious consequences  to  indiyidual  patients, 
when  affected  by  mental  alienation ;  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  no  serious  in- 
jury could  arise  from  the  physicians  being 
accompanied,  during  their  professional 
▼isits,  by  a  few  medicid  pupils ;  indeed,  the 
danger  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  Tery  alight, 
if  not  imaginary*. 

ULCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

COnOKABT  AmTK&T  OPINED. 


Ma..  Smith  laid  before  the  Society  an  ex- 
ample of  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  taken 
from  the  body  of  a  man,  Rt.  79,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  before  his  death  subject 
to  biliary  derangement,  and  symptoms  of 
aggravated  dyspepsia:  three  weeks  before 
his  death  he  was  attacked  by  severe  vomiting, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  blood  were 
ejected  from  the  stomach ;  he  could  not 
retain  in  the  stomach  either  solids  or  fluids ; 
the  deglutition  of  fluids,  in  particular,  was 
followed  by  severe  vomiting  ;  the  dvine 
discharges  were  also  mixed  with  blood ;  he 
also  si^ered  from  an  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gland. 

AutopHa. — A  circular  ulcer,  about  the 
siie  of  a  shilling,  was  found  near  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach ; 
the  ulcerative  process  had  opened  the  coro- 
nary artery ;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was 
foul,  and  of  a  green  colour,  and  the  stomach 
very  vascular ;  the  middle  lobe  of  the  pros- 
tate gland  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  formed 
an  irregular  tumor,  projecting  into  the 
bladder;  the  bladder  itself  was  distended, 
so  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  nearly  three 
quarts  of  fluid ;  its  parietrts  were  remarkably 
udn,  but  the  muscular  fibres  unusually  dis- 
tinct, giving  the  interior  of  the  organ  a 
reticulated  appearance ;  between  these  pack- 
ets of  muscular  fibres  the  walls  of  the 
bladder  were  diaphanous  ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane presented  the  anatomical  characters  of 
chronic  cystitis. — Dublin  Joumai  of  Medi- 
cal Science. 

*  Kxtrscted  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  *<  Obaer- 
vations  oo  the  admission  of  medical  popila  to  the 
wards  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  for  the  porpoM  of 
atudying  mental  diseases.  By  John  Webster, 
M.D.  ftc.  one  ot  the  Governors.*' 
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Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  fhim  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
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Small  Fox S 

Measles  M 

ScarUtina  5 

Hooping  Cough  S9 

Croup 6 

Thmsh    2 

Diarrhoea g 

Dysentery  1 

Coolers    o 

Infloensa 9 

TVphus    IB 

Brysipelas 9 

Syphms  9 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  NcTfeSy  and  Senses..  167 
Diseases  of  the  Longs,  and  other  Organs  of 

Besinration .•.•••••••• •••••••••••..  9811 

Diseases  of  the  Hesrt  and  Blood-vessels ....  17 
Diseases  of  the  Stomadi,  Liver,  and  otlisr 

Organs  of  Digestion    tt> 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  he 10 

Childbed 4 

Ovsrian  Dropsy  0 

Disesse  of  Uterus,  fcc. S 

Rbenmstism 0 

DIsessesof  Jointa,  &c 9 

Ulcer    1 

FlstnU   0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  8eat 86 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 66 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     19 

Causes  not  specified  4 

Deaths  Anom  all  Csuiass- , 
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FKIDAY,  MAY  13,  1842. 

INTRODUCTORT  LECTURE  cation  for  their  honourt,  and  for  a  long  time 

TO  THB  looked  upon  as  a  pursuit    unworthy  tha 

COURSE  ON  MIDWIFERY.  TtP^.  intellect  of   man-it    had    bean 

suffered  to  sink  m  the  obscurity  of  an  anils 

Delivered  at  London  Univereity  College^  occupation,  receiving  scarcely  a  higher  estU 

May  Zt  1842,  mation  than  the  spindle  and  the  distaff.     If 

*.   ^.  ***>•  J>Bd  been  a  justifiable  prejudice — ^if  tha 

By  Db.  Edw.  W.  Mubphy,  profession  you  are  about  to  enter  had  been 

Professor  of  Midwifery.  deservedly  placed  in  a  lower  rank — if  it  had 

not  suffenMi  rather  from  its  misfortunm  than 

In  commencing  a  course  of  lectures,  it  has  its  faults — considered  contemptible  because 
become  a  general,  I  might  almost  say  an  practised  by  those  who  could  not  command 
universal,  practice  to  preface  them  with  respect — ^unintellectual  and  unscientific  be- 
some  observations  introductory  to  the  sub-  cause  it  numbered,  even  amongst  its  suo« 
ject  aboi^  to  be  taught ;  and  whether  it  be  cessful  followers,  those  who  gave  little  proof 
its  histoiy,  its  improvement,  or  the  means  of  of  intellect  and  less  of  science — ^if  midwifery 
studying  it  with  most  advantage,  the  teacher  had  not  been  despised  because  it  was  mis- 
will  endeavour  to  bring  forward  such  matter  understood — I  should  not  think  it  necessary 
as  may  appear  to  him  best  calculated  to  to  occupy  your  time  with  feeble  efforta  to 
encourage  the  student,  and  to  smooth  the  magnify  my  subject ;  but  when  I  feel  con- 
difficulties  of  his  pursuit.  vinced  that  a  cloud  of  unsubstantial  prcja* 
In  compliance,  then,  with  custom,  if  I  dices  have  obscured  its  real  nature,  it  is  my 
had  no  better  motive,  I  should  devote  the  duty,  and  shall  be  my  object,  to  prove  to 
present  lecture  to  such  a  purpose;  but  when  you  that,  whether  as  a  subject  of  scientific 
I  reflect  upon  the  honour  that  has  fallen  investigation  or  of  practical  pursuit,  whe* 
upon  me  in  being  entrusted  with  the  ob-  tber  as  containing  valuable  facts  to  assist 
stetric  education  of  the  pupils  of  this  College,  and  encourage  the  researches  of  the  physi- 
and,  a  stranger  to  you,  find  myself  called  ologist,  or  as  embracing  points  of  practice 
upon  at  once  to  enter  upon  those  duties  which  require  all  the  discernment  and  de- 
which  I  have  volunteered  to  undertake,  it  cision  of  the  accomplished  physician,  mid* 
becomes  imperative  upon  me  to  give  you  vrifery  holds  a  place  in  no  way  inferior  to 
some  general  outline  of  my  views  as  to  the  those  branches  of  our  profession  which  have 
nature  of  the  subject  you  are  about  to  study,  been  looked  upon  with  more  favour,  and 
as  well  as  the  method  in  which  you  might  have  received  a  larger  share  of  professional 
pursue  it  with  most  advantage  to  yourselves,  patronage. 

Had  I  not  this  very  powerfol  reason,  I  con-  Two  circumstances  have  contributed 
fess  that  the  subject  itself  would  supply  me  more  than  any  other  to  depreciate  the 
with  a  very  strong  argument  against  being  study  of  midwifery.  One  is,  the  facility 
silent  upon  its  interests,  because  I  believe  with  which  it  may  be  practised.  It  being, 
that  I  am  not  incorrect  in  saying  that  of  all  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  the  ob* 
medical  sciences  which  have  been  objects  of  servation  of  a  natural  process,  in  which  we 
soientific  research  or  of  practical  inquiry,  have  only  the  negative  doty  of  avoiding 
none  has  met  with  a  more  chilling  indiffer-  interference  unless  some  uneipected  inter- 
auaSf  none  has  been  treated  with  more  un-  ruption  may  take  place,  there  are  few 
merited  contempt,  than  midwifery.  Until  occasions  in  which  &e  knowledge  and  ex- 
very  lately,  ezpdled  from  your  medical  Col-  perience  of  the  practitioner  is  put  |e  tho 
leges— at  least,  I  believe,  made  a  disqualifi-  test :  having,  therefore,  this  security  flrom 

754.— XXX,  T 
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exposure,  it  ii  not  surprising  that  the  igno-  upon  the  derangement  of  a  natural  function, 

rant,  who  were  never  remarkable  for  diffi-  not  a  few  of  which  are  the  result  of  ignorant 

dence,  should  gladly  adopt  it,  and  profit  by  mismanagement — if  it  be  the  determining 

a  practice  which  they  could  not  improve,  any  of  those  important  medico-legal  qnes- 

But,  gentlemen,  let  not  this  deceive  you;  tions  upon  which  so  many  vital  consequenoea 

in  the  practice  of  midwifery  there  is  one  hang,  as  the  existence  of   pregnancy,  its 

fact  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  duration,  &c.  &c.,  the  fact  of  ixifantidde — 

upon  your  minds,  and  which  should  teach  you  have  no  board  exclusively  devoted  to 

you  caution,  lest  those  apparent  facilities  superintend  the  education  of  practitionen 

should  beget  an  indolence  of  which  you  in  this   important  branch  of   professional 

might  one  day  repent.     It  is  quite  true  that,  knowledge.     The  student  in  midwifery  may 

in  general,  you  will  not  have  diflSculties  to  be  a  physician  or  a  surgeon,  may  be  a  mid- 

contend  with  ;  but  those  cases  in  which  they  wife  or  a  qpack ;  any  thing,  in  foct,  but  an 

do  occur,  or  where  danger  presents  itself,  obstetrician. 

generally  give  little  time  for  consideration  :  if  Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that  midwifary 

your  minds  are    not    prepared    with    the  has  been  held  in  humble  estimation,  and  that 

d^nisite  information,  and  your  judgments  any  character  it  has  been  able  to  acquire  is 

matured  by  patient  observation,  so  as  to  act  alone  attributable  to  the  talent,  industry,  and 

on  the  instant  with  promptitude  and  de-  zeal  of  some  of  those  ornaments  of  our 

cision ;  you  are  given  no  time  to  seek  for  profession  whom  acddent  has  led  to  the 

information,  you  will  become  embarrassed,  study  of  it  ?     I  do  not  mean  to  inquire  into 

>and  incapable  of  undertaking  the  principal  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this,  nor  to 

>doty  you  were  called  upon  to  perform.     In  -depredate  the  exertions  of  those  medical 

'  failing  to  secure  the  safety  of  your  patient,  bodies  who  have,  with  laudable  industry, 

need  I  tell  you  the  painful  situation,  the  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  remedy 

Unenviable  feelings,  of  the  practitioner  who,  the  evil ;  it  is  suffident  to  know  that  while 

■  through  his  ignorance,  has  snapped  asunder  other  braqches  of  medical  sdence  have  a 

the  dearest  tie  of  sodety — ^who  has  converted  head  and  independent  existence,  midwifery 

a  bouse  of  joy  and  antidpated  congratulation,  has  none,  and  depends  alOne  for  its  security 

•where,  perhaps,  a  happy  result  was  confi-  upon  the  strength  and  flourishing  condition 

"dently  promised,  into  a  house  of  mourning,  of  that  body  round  whioh  it  can  most  inti- 

•in  which  a  desolate  husband  and  an  orphim  mately  entwine  itself  ;  and  therefore  this 

•family  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  pre-  fact  may  be  justly  assigned  as  one  of  the 

sumption  and  neglect.  causes  why  its  importance  has  not  been 

'    Another    disadvantage   under  which,   it  appredated  as  its  merits.     I  trust  the  time 

appears  to  me,  that  midwifery  is  placed,  is  will  not  be  far  distant  when  the  efforts  which 

4he  want  of  a  distinct  obstetric  board  or  are  now  being  made  in  the  different  centres 

'Centre  of  education.     If  it  should  be  that  of  medical  education  in  its  favour,  will  be 

your  friend  is  afflicted  with  fever,  that  a  crowned  with  success:    and  as  they  have 

'sister  is  threatened  with  consumption,  or  made  it  imperative  on  the  student  to  attend 

•that  any  of  those  who  are  dear  to  you  is  courses  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  to 

'attacked  with  some  one  of  *'  the  thousand  give  proofs  of  a  certain  amount  of  practical 

ills   that  flesh  is  heir  to  ;"    you  have  a  experience,  so  they  will  hereafter  give  him 

CoUegR  devoted  to  the  education  of   the  the  advantage  of  a  diploma  dtstin<^y  testi- 

physidan ;  one  which  requires  from  him  not  fying  to   the  knowledge  he  has  acquired, 

alone  a  knowledge  of  internal  diseases  and  which    would    be    more    satisfactory    and 

their  treatment,  but  such  testimony  of  a  liberal  honourable  to  him  if  it  were  the  result  of  an 

education   as  will  insure  the  capability  of  examination  conducted  by  a  board  composed 

improving  the  profession  he  has  studied,  and  of  men  distinguished  as  the  especial  culti- 

of  bringing  to  the  observation  of  such  mala-  vators  of  this  branch  of  our  profession, 

^ea  a  previously-cultivated  and  enlightened  I  have  stated  to  you,  gentlemen,  that, 

4mderstanding.     If  you  become  the  subjects  whether  as  a  subject  of  physiological  inquiry 

of  some  one  of  the  various  and  sometimes  or  of  practical  observation,  midwifery  is  in 

most  serious  aoddents  that  are   of   daily  no  way  inferior  to  the  other  branches  of 

occurrence,  or  are  liable  to  any  of  those  medical  science.     I  shall  endeavour  to  illus- 

extemal  and  often  disgusting  diseases  that  trate,  and  I  trust  shall  satisfactorily  prove* 

render  life  miserable,  you  have  also  a  College  my  assertion. 

to  superintend  the  instruction  of  the  surgeon.  If  I  were  to  ask  you  what  series  of 
ind  to  secure  to  you  a  well-educated  prac-  observations  occupy,  in  the  present  day, 
titioner.  These  Colleges  are  proofs  that  the  greatest  attention,  and  give  the  deep- 
such  matters  are  considered  of  too  serious  est  interest  to  physiology,  I  am  surtf 
Iftn  iroportunoe  to  the  public  welfare  to  en*  you  would  point  to  embryology — to  those 
ttfitst  to  every  oasfual  or  ignorant  pretender*  microscopic  researches  which  are  directed  to 
Sut  If  the  4«eStion  be  the  safetr  of  a  wife  unveil  the  mysteries  of  our  earliest  extstence: 
In  h^r  hour  ef  trial,  the  health  of  her  infant,  if  so,  then  surely  you  will  not  deny  to  mid- 
or  the  relief  of  those  diseases  which  depend  wifery  the  honour  of  a  branch  of  medical 
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wienoe  so  pecnliariy  its  own,  or  say  that  its  sciences,  Uie  physiologist  has  attempted  to 

«tudy  is  unimportant  to  the  acconcheur.     It  establish  in  the  animal  economy,  and  has 

is  this  &Uacy  tiiat  has  led  to  the  most  absnrjl  sought  to  prove  that  these  odd  irregularities 

mistakes,  and  has  retarded,  if  not  altogether  in  shape,  these  repulsive  blots  upon  our 

prevented ,  another  subject  of   inquiry  of  natare,  are  but  so  many  proofs  of  the  laws 

almost  equal  interest — the  pathology  of  the  «rhich  regulate  our  organization, 
ovum.   Whenabortioatakes  place,  the  OTom        He  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  these 

may  be  blighted,  the  membranes  diseased,  remarkable  exceptions  to  our  natural  oon- 

ond  various  morbid  phenomena  presented  to  formation   but  illustrate  the  uniformity  of 

the  aoeoncfaeur,  which  he  either  passes  by  the  general  plan ;  and  that  the  very  eztrava- 

unnoticed,  or  mistakes  for  a  healthy  con-  ganee    of    forms,  which  seem   to  indicate 

dition,  simply  because  he  knows  little  of  the  Nature  in  her  wildest  whim,  only  establish 

healthy  ovum.     Hence  I  have  known  an  the  unity  of  her  design,  and  are  so  many 

ovum,   blighted  in  the  second  week,   but  illustrations  to  teach  us  the  suocesnve  pro- 

retained  in  the  uterus  for  six  weeks  or  two  cesses  by  which  the  perfection  of  our  being 

months,  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  is  attained.  * 

foetus  two  months  old.     I  have  known  a        Qne  of  those  laws  may  be  stated  to  be; 

simple  dot  of  blood,  retained  for  some  time  **  that  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  the 

in  the  uterus,  so  that  the  serum,  in  place  of  growth  of  different  parts  is  not  simultaneous; 

escaping,  was  collected  in  the  centre,  and  that  an  order  of  succession  is  observed,  by 

was  surrounded  by  a  strong  cyst  of  fibrine,  which  structure  follows  upon  structure,  organ 

.produced  as  an  abortion,  in  which  the  foetus  upon  organ ;  and  that  what  is  true  of  an 

was  absolved.    These  id>8urditles  could  not  organ,   or  of  the  embryo  as  a  whole,  is 

arise  with  you  who  have  been  already  edu-  equally  true  of  the  several  parts  of  which 

cated  so  efficiently  in  this  bianch  of  otetetric  tire  organ  may  consist.*'    The  perfection  of 

knowledge.     I  only  ask  you  to  admit  with  art  has  given  to  us,  in  the  microscope,  an 

me  that  it  is  important  as  a  branch  of  your  unexpected  aid  in  revealing  to  us  the  cer- 

profession,  and  is  a  subject  of  intense  inte-  tainty  of  this  law :    it  has  enabled  us  to 

rest  to  the  physiological  inquirer.  perceive  the  almost  ultimate  element  of  our 

Permit  me  now  to  give  you  another  iilus-  being,  and  to  trace  the  formation  of  the 

tration  of  the  advantages  which  the  well-  several  tissues  and  organs  as  they  suooes- 

educated  obstetrician  is  to  the  physiologist,  siTcly  appear.     But   the   same   conclusion 

in  being  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  facts  might    be    inferred    from    monsters  :     the 

which  bear  upon  some  of  his  most  interesting  elementary  membranes,  which  form  the  in- 

investigations.      It  will  be  your  province  testine,  the  skin,  and  the  spinal  canal,  are 

to  aid  in  bringing  into  a  new  existence  the  found  in  all  monsters.  In  the  cerebro- 
perfectly-formed  embryo;  yon  have  the  best     spinal  system,  those  parts  first  formed,  the 

opportunity  of  witnessing  any  deviation  from  spinal  marrow,  medulla  oblongata,  optic  tu- 

its  ordinary  appearances ;  under  your  notice  bercles  or  corporaquadrigemina,  aregeoerally 

must,  therefore,  fall  those  exceptions  to  its  found,  though  the  remainder  be  deficient, 
normal  devdopmeot  to  which  we  apply  the  If,  in  this  order  of  devdopment,  we  may 
term  "  monster,"  or  "  monstrosity.''  These  assume  that  some  disturbing  cause  gives  rise 
strange  conformations  have  always  attracted  to  an  undue  activity  in  the  growth  of  a  part 
attention ;  but,  as  thdr  name  implies,  have  which  precedes,  or  if  there  be  an  arrest  in 
been  ol^ects  only  of  disgust  or  superstitious  that  which  is  to  follow,  the  necessary  effeet 
dread.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  will  be,  that  the  organ  eartiest  formed  will 
they  have  been  brought  within  the  limits  of  impede,  if  not  altogether  prevent,  the  com- 
^entific  research,  and  are  found,  when  more  pletion  of  that  which  is  later ;  or  the  arrested 
closely  examined,  to  present  as  attractive  a  organ  will  leave  a  vacuum  for  the  former  to 
subject  of  enquiry,  and  to  illustrate  questions  fill  up.  For  example,  if  we  take  the  face, 
of  as  high  an  interest,  as  any  that  may  be  we  find  the  eye  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
met  with  in  the  study  of  nature.  organs  formed :   if  the  development  of  the 

The  endless  varieties  of  form,  and  the  nasal  apparatus  be  arrested,  which  succeeds 
multiplied  combinations  of  creative  intelli-  it,  the  eyes  converge,  coalesce,  become  ap- 
genoe,  have  always  been  the  theme,  as  they  parently  single,  and  thus  are  produced  that 
have  been  the  admiration,  of  sdence  :  and  singular  class  of  monsters  called  **  cyclops." 
it  has  been  the  proudest  effort  of  philosophy  Again,  in  the  abdomen  the  intestines  sre 
to  trace  amid  this  maze  of  ever- varying  earliest  formed,  even  before  the  septum 
results  the  simple  mechanism  which  moves  idiich  is  the  boundary  between  the  thoracic 
the  whole.  Still  the  most  determined  laws  and  abdominal  cavities :  hence  the  intestines 
have  had  the  most  embarrassing  exceptions ;  are  always  found,  though  the  diaphragm 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  a  stricter  analysis  may  be  absent,  or  imperfectly  formed;  and 
has  proved  that  these  very  exceptions,  when  sometimes,  in  the  latter  ease,  the  intestines 
more  accurately  examined,  have  become  the  will  occupy  the  thorax,  and  thus  arrest  the 
atroBgest  evidences  in  support  of  the  Uw.  growth  of  the  lung,  which  is  Uter  In  its  for- 
.What  has  already  been  determined-  in  other     majtion. 
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Other  examples  might  be  quoted  to  prove  the  formation  of  the  spixuU  marrow  and 
that  certain  monsters  become  only  so  many  brain,  those  parts  common  to  t>ie  lower 
illastrations  of  the  law  of  successive  develop-  vertebrata  precede  and  are  perfected  before 
ment.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  those  of  the  higher  classes.  Thus,  as  I 
even  farther  than  is,  but  which  has  failed  have  already  stated  to  yon,  the  spinal  mar- 
only  because  the  facts  are  too  limited  to  row,  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  optic  tnber* 
authorize  so  general  a  conclusion.  It  being  cles,  precede  the  appearance  of  the  cerebral 
established  t^t  the  germ  of  the  embryo  did  lobei:  arrests  in  the  progress  of  development 
not  contain  within  it  all  the  parts  and  organs  consequently  produce  the  varieties  of  aoepha- 
which  afterwards  were  successively  brought  loua,  podenoephalous,  and  anenoephaloQa 
into  view,  but  that,  from  the  simplest  for-  monsters, 
nation,  it  gradually  attained  the  most  com-         It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  proceed  farther 

Slex,  and  also  it  being  found  that,   in  the  with  these  illustrations.     I  have  referred  to 

iffer^nt  stages  of  foetal  growth,  certain  re-  them  on  the  present  occasion  to  prove  to 

semblances  could  be  traced  to  the  permanent  you  the  value  to  physiology  of  a  sound 

type  of  the  lower  animals,  it  was  a  question  obstetric  education,  and  to  show  you  that,  in 

•ought  to  be  proved  whether  the  foetus  did  your  future  sphere  of  duties,  many  oppor- 

not  pass  through  the  perfect  form  of  the  tunites  may  present  themselves  of  aiding 

different  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom,  be-  these  inquiries,  which  you  may  profit  by  or 

ginning  with  the  lowest,  and  so  proceeded  lose,  precisely  in  proportion  to  your  previous' 

through  each    class    until  it  attained  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.     I  fed  the  leas 

highest.     Many  strong  analogies  favoured  hesitation  in  claiming  your  attention  to  this 

this  opinion :  for  instance,  the  simplest  form  part  of  your  obstetric  education,  because,  as 

of  animal  life  is  found  to  be  a  mere  vesicle  pupils  of  this  College,  you  are  especially 

containing  fluid,  as  in  the  hydatid  (a  cyst  fortunate  in  having,  as  your  Professor  of 

containing  other  cysts,  of  which  it  is  the  Physiology,  a  gentleman  pre-eminently  dis- 

Sarent) :  such  also  is  the  first  germ  of  our  tinguished  for  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 

eing ;  a  microscopic  parasite ;  a  compound  embryology.     This  part  of  your  education 

vesicle  which,  on  its  entrance  into  the  uterus,  you  will  therefore  receive  from  him ;  and  in 

is  covered  with  villi  that  become  equally  a  my  future  courses  I  shall  only  allude  to  so 

means  of  attachment  and  support :   if  the  much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate 

further  progress  of  its  development  be  ar-  questions  of  practice.     In  doing  so  I  am 

rested  at  this  stage,  the  vesicle  continues  to  acting  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  this 

increase  until  the  uterus  throws  it  off  as  im-  Colk^ ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  I  should 

perfect,  when  it  appears  as  an  enlarged  cyst,  certainly  wish  that  it  should  be  so,  and 

with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  future  foetus  would  feel  some  little  reluctance  to  recapitn- 

ezisting  in  it.         ^  late  imperfectly  what  you  have  already  had 

As  ihe  foetus  advances  in  its  growth,  new  so  ably  explained  to  you :  I  would  feel  that 

analogies  to  the  different  orders  of  the  animal  I  scarcely  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
kingdom  present  themselves,  and  those  organs 

which  it  hu  in  oommon  with  animals  lower  m^S^'SdelSre'S""""""  "  """ 

in  the  scale,  always  precede  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  attain  perfection  sooner  than,  those        If  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  you  that 

of  the  .higher  class.    Thus  the  scarcely  con-  midwifery  opens  a  wide  field  of  facts  to  the 

voluted  intestinal  tube,  single  circulation,  physiological  inquirer,   I  shall  direct  your 

and  ganglionic  nervous  sjrstem  of  the  inver-  attention  to  another  object  of  scientific  re- 

tebrate  animals,  are  first  formed ;  while  those  search,  and  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  yon 

organs  for  the  more  elaborate  secretions — ^the  that  parturition  itself  affords  as  beautiful  an 

double  circulation,  and  the  sensorial  nervous  illustration  of  mechanical  contrivance  as  any 

centres — are  later  in  attaining  perfection,  that  have  b^n  offered  in  natural  physics. 
This  may  be  illustrated  from  certain  mons-        Man  is  the  only  animal  that  assumes  the 

ters :  we  know  of  none  in  which  the  intes-  perfectly  erect  position,  and  the  development 

tinal  canal  is  absent,  but  there  are  those  that  of  his  brain  is  greater,  in  proportion  to  his 

have  only  the  simple  intestine;    there  are  size,  than  that  of  any  animal  of  his  class, 

none  which  do  not  possess  a  circulating  These  two  facts,  however  advantageous  to 

system,  but  there  are  examples  in  which  the  him  on  every  other  point,  become  to  the 

heart  is  altogether  absent ;   the  ganglionic  human  female  a  leading  cause  of  difficulty  in 

■iries  may  always  be  found,  but  the  cerebro-  giving  birth  to  her  offspring.     From  the 

spinal  axis  is  sometimes  wanting.  The  order  fact  of  the  position  being  perfectly  erect, 

of  precedence  is  thus  proved;  because  arrests  the  pelvis  of  necessity  becomes  a  centre  of 

of  development  always .  affect  those  parts  motion,  itself  immoveable,  and  acted  upon 

latest  in  their  completion.  by  opposite  forces.  As  it  supports  the  weight 

If  from  the  invertebrate  yon  pass  to  the  of  the  body  above,  and  like  an  arch  presses 

vertebrate  animals,  the  same  parallels  will  be  down  upon,  and    is  resisted   by,  the  fe- 

fomtd ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  the  system,  moral  bones  below,  it  is  essential  that  its 

which  constitutes  its  leading  character,  in  whole  construction  be  remarkably  firm  and 
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compact.  It  is  composed  of  three  bones,  portion  then  descends  upon  the  anterior  plane 
united  by  one  of  the  strongest  articulations  towards  the  arch  of  the  pubis  :  the  frontal 
in  the  human  body  :  the  passage  therefore  of    moves  upon  the  posterior  plane  towards  the 

•  body  through  the  pelvis,  that  would  en-  hollow  of  the  sacrum.      The  shape  of  the 

tirely  fill,  or  having  any  tendency  to  expand  pelvis  at  this  part  is  calculated  to  facilitate 

it,  must  be  proportionably  difficult.  this  movement.      Anteriorly  the  obturator 

Besides  this,  as  the  pelvis  forms  the  lower  foramen  affords  more  room  than  it  had  be« 

boundary  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  upon  fore,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  pillar  of  the 

it  the  free  contents  of  the  abdomen  rest,   it  pubic  arch  it  is  so  bevelled  as  to  facilitate  its 

is  essential  that  it  be  so  constructed   that  entrance  into  that  space ;    while  posteriorly 

these  contents  cannot  fall  through  it  in  case  the  sacro-sciatic  foramen   offers  a  similar 

of  shocks  ;   and  as  it  is  not  actually  closed  advantage,  and  the  short  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 

below,  it  should  be  as  contracted  in  the  outlet  ment  becomes  also  a  species  of  inclined  plane, 

■s  circumstances  will  permit*  Such  is  its  con-  upon  which  the  forehead  glides  into  the 

struction.     We  find  that  portion  above  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum, 

brim  sufficiently  open,  and  forming,  with  the  When  this  rotation  is  effected  the  head 

soft  parts  attached  to  it,  a  perfect  basin,  ter-  will  lie  in  the  antero-posterior  position,  and 

ttinating  the  abdominal  cavity;  but  below  the  a  new  motion  of  rotation  commences  still 

rim  the  pelvic  cavity  is  first  withdrawn  from  more  remarkable.     The  bead  has  now   to 

the  line  ofdirection  of  the  abdomen;  and  while  overcome  the    narrow    outlet,    completely 

the  axis  of  the  false  pelvis  is  nearly  vertical,  closed  in   by  a  very  resisting  perinoeum. 

tfaatoftfaebrimandcavity  forms  a  considerable  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  head  act 

angle  with  the  perpendicular.     The  contents  as  a  lever ;  the  pubic  arch  becomes  the  fol- 

of  the  pelvic  cavity  are  thus  removed  from  crum,  against  which  the  occiput  rests;  and 

the  effects  of  shock,  the  influence  of  concus-  round  this  the  head  revolves,  passing  with 

■ion  being  thrown  forwards  upon  the  pubis  ;  its  greatest  measurements  successively  along 

hence  the  frequency  of  inguinal  and  femoral  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum  ;  it  then  meets  the 

hernia  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pelvic  resistance  of  the  coccyx  and  perinaeum,  which, 

viscera.  by  frequently  repeated  efforts,  it  ultimately 

Not  only  is  it  thus  withdrawn,  but  the  dilates  to  an  extent  not  before  suspected,  and 

cavity  itself  is  partially  closed :  the  ischial  at  length  the  child  enters  into  the  first  period 

Burfaees  converge,  and  a  resistance  is  at  once  of  respiratory  life.     I  shall  hereafter  have  to 

offered   to  the  passage  of  any  large  body  refer  to  this  mechanism  of  parturition  more 

through  it.      The  cUId's  head,   therefore,  particularly. 

is  an  obvious  difficulty,  and  some  mechanical  I  have  directed  your  attention  to  two  points 

advantages  are  required  in  order  that   its  of  view  in  which  the  profession  you  are  about 

passage  be  at  cdi  accomplished.     It  is  my  to  enter  is  calculated  to  give  you  a  lively 

wish  to  explain  how  nature  effects  this  pur-  interest  in  its  study.     I  would  ask  you  now 

pose.  to  consider  it  with  me  in  another  light,  as  a 

In  the  most  natural  position  the  child's  subject  of  practical  importance,  which  should 

head  is  so  placed  that  its  least  measurement  not  be  treated  as  a  pursuit  so  easily  followed 

is  adapted  to  the  widest  of  the  brim  ;    to  as  to  need  but  little  attention.      One  or  two 

effect  this  the  head  of  the  child  is  pressed  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  you 

down  upon  its  chest  as  it  enters  the  pelvic  of  the  contrary,  and  to  illustrate  where  the 

cavity  ;  the  oocipito- parietal  portion  is  con-  difference  between  the  educated  and  ignorant 

sequently  most  dependent;  but  if  it  continued  practitioner  would  at  once  be  apparent.     I 

to  descend  in  this  direction,  the  convergence  shall  take  one  of  the  varieties  of  uterine 

of  the  ischia  would  at  once  present  an  impe-  hiemorrhage,  that  which  arises  from  the  cir- 

diment ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  be  cumstance   of  the  placenta  being  situated 

changed  to  gain  the  widest  space  of  the  ca-  immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 

vity.     In  consequence  of  the  sacrum  retreat-  When  this  occurs  it  constitutes  a  case  of  the 

ing,  and  forming  a  hollow  below  the  brim,  most  dangerous  character,  because  we  have 

this  space  is  in  the  antero-posterior  direc-  no  means  of    arresting    the  hiemorrhage, 

tion  ;  a  rotation  must  therefore  be  accom-  unless  by  removing  the  child :  the  more  the 

plisbed  by  which  the  head  may  be  placed  in  labour  pains  dilate  the  mouth  of  the  uterus, 

that  position.    The  construction  of  the  pelvis  the  greater  the  flooding.     It  is  therefore  of 

is  such  as  to  compel  the  head  to  make  this  the  utmost  consequence  to  be  able  to  ascer* 

torn.  tain  this  situation  of  the  placenta  early,  in 

Although  in  the  dry  pelvis  its  transverse  order  to  be  prepared  to  deliver  at  the  proper 

Bseasurement  is  greatest,  yet  when  covered  time.     How  can  you  do  so,  unless  you  are 

by  the  soft  parts  the  oblique  is  found  to  be  accustomed  to  the  peculiar  feel  which  the 

so ;  the  head  therefore  passes  the  brim  ob-  uterine  surface  of  the  placenta  presents  ? 

Kquely,  and  ts  at  first  arrested  by  the  ischia,  My  assbtance  has  been  called  for  in  more 

which  present  to  it  a  smooih  surface,   so  than  one  instance  where  the  supposed  pla* 

contrived  as  to  form  a  double  plane  slightly  cental  presentation  was  only  a  large  clot  of 

inclined  in  opposite  directions:  the  occspital  blood  retained  between  the  membranes  of 
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4he  child  and  the  uterus » long  enough  to  feel  mediciil  study.     In  your  obflenratkm  of 

•8  firm  and  resisting  as  the  afterbirth.     If  ease,  whether  it  be  medical  or  surgical,  every 

the  mistake  had  not  been  discovered,  you  can  single  case   that  comes  under  your  notice 

readily  judge  what  a  serious  blunder  would  forms  a  new  subject  of  attention  ;  between 

have  been  committed  by  making  an  attempt  different  cases  there  may  be  few  points  of 

to  pass  the  hand  iuto  the  uterus  to  deliver  the  resemblance,  and  a  very  few  cases  of  one 

chUd.     I  could  record  instances  in  which  the  disease,  if  accurately  observed,  wtU  haidly  Ml 

life  of  the  patient  had  been  lost  from  an  error  in  making  you  acquainted  wHb  it.  It  is  not  so 

on  the  opposite  side ;  in  which  the  situation  in  midwifery.     You  will  meet  case  after  ease 

of  the  placenta  was  unknown  until  too  late,  of  an  apparently  similar  character ;  the  junior 

and  the  patient  sacrificed  to  indecision  and  student  is  consequently  often  led  to  believe 

want  of  tact.     Such  a  result  is  too  serious  that  there  is  little  to  learn  in  obstetrices. 

not  to  urge  it  on  your  consideration  as  an  He   takes    for  his  motto  "  ex  uno  disce 

argument  in  favour  of  the  importance  of  omnes;''    and  in  this  indolent  security  is 

acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  midwifery,  often  surprised  into   a  new  and  untoward 

Another  example  might  be  taken  from  series  of  difficulties,  which  will  equally  excite 

those  positions  of  the  child  called  cross-  his  alarm  and  bewilder  his  judgment.     Yon 

births,  or  shoulder  presentations.     In  this,  should  therefore  remember  that  it  is  only  by 

as  in  the  former  instance,  promptitude  is  a  patient  observation  of  those  cases  of  every.* 

essential.     The  educated  practitioner  will  at  day  occurrence,  by  a  close  study  of  the  plw- 

cmce  detect  this  position,  and  be  prepared  to  nomena  of  natural  labour,  and  by  a  careful 

deliver  the  child  as  soon  as  he  can  safely  collection  of  those  f^ts  which  are  always 

pass  his  hand  into  the  uterus  ;    but  this  within  his  reach,  that  the  practitioner  can  be 

position  is  by  no  means  so  easily  detected  prepared  to  understand  and  to  remedy  the 

that  the  unpractised  hand  will  at  once  dis-  exceptions  whieh  may  arise.     It  is  to  the 

cover  it.     \Vhen  the  subject  comes  properly  habii  of  observation  thus  acquired,  to  the 

before  us,  I  shall  take  occasion  to  point  out  **  tactus  emditis"  by  frequent  practice  ob« 

the  different  sources  of  error :  for  the  present  tained,  that  the  student  should  calculate  upon 

I  shall  allude  to  two.     When  the  shoulder  the  certainty  of  his  success  in  future  practice, 

presents,  and  that  the  hand  and  arm  are  still  It  is  essential  for  you  to  understand  the 

retained  in  the  uterus,  it  bears,  in   many  theory  of  your  subject ;  but  I  would  caution 

points,  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  breech-  you  against  indulging  too  much  in  theoretic 

presentation :    it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  in^iries.     The  present  age  may  well  be 

breech,  and  consequently  left  far  too  long  to  called   the    age  of   theory  ;    nor   have   we 

the  natural  efforts  for  security.     Again,  the  escaped  its  general  influence :  even  with  us 

hand  and  arm  will  sometimes  descend  with  theories  vegetate  in  such  wild  and  abundant 

the  head,  and  often  so  much  before  it,  that  luxuriance,   as  by  their  very  number  and 

the  hand  will  appear  at  the  external  parts  intricacy  to  conceal  from  view  the  commonest 

long  before  its  descent.      1  have  known  this  lessons  of  experience.     If  not  useful,  it  is  at 

supposed  to  be  an  arm>position,  and  only  least  amusing,  sometimes  even  fascinating,  ta 

the  mistake  were  pointed  out,  would  have  follow  the  fine-spun  reasoning  upon  which 

been  a  reason  for  making  the  attempt  to  turn  some  theories  are  founded.      To  examine 

the  child.     In  the  progress  of  this  course  I  such  curious  questions  are  much  more  in- 

shall  have  to  point  out  other  similar  instances  teresting    than    to    sit    at  the  bedside   of 

which  I  am  persuaded  will  be  sufficient  to  a    patient  for  hours,   contented  to  watch 

convince  you,  if  any  doubt   remain,   that  the  progress  of  a  labour  of  which  you  think 

midwifery,  viewed  as  a  practical  study,  de-  you  know,  and  have  seen  enough  already; 

mands  from  you  as  mudi  attention  as  any  but,  gentlemen,  I  would  repeat  to  you,  be 

other  branch  of  your  professional  education ;  not  deceived ;   the  more  you  advance  in  the 

while  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  that  the  knowledge  of  your  profession,  the  more  you 

consequences  which  follow  from  ignorance  will  perceive  the  infinite  value  of  these  very 

and  presumption  are  even  more  serious  in  cases.    You  will  find  each  presenting  yon 

obstetricy  than  in  other  medical  pursuits.  new  matter  for  observation ;  and  that  it  is 

If  then,  gentlemen,  you  will  admit  with  by  a  dose  attention  to  those  cases  which 

me,  that  the  studies  you  are  about  to  enter  recover  well,   and   which    need  but    little 

upon  are  of  a  character  sufficiently  elevated  assistance,   that  you  will  at  once  perceive 

to  stimulate  your  zeal,  and  sufficiently  impor-  an  unusual  symptom,  or  be  able  to  obviate 

taut  to  command  your  industrious  attention,  a   threatening   danger.       If   you   are   not 

it  remains  for  me  to  offer  you  a  very  few  accustomed  to  the  pulse,  the  feel  of  the  ab- 

remarks  on  the  mode  by  which  it  appears  domen,  the  tongue,  the  natural  sympathy  of 

to  me  you  would  best  acquire  a  competent  the  stomach,  or  the  general  aspect  of  the 

knowledge  of  it,  as  well  as  to  guard  you  patient,  whose  recovery  is  fiivourable ;  the 

against  some  errors  respecting  it,  which  are,  gradually  increasing  heat  of  the  pulse,  the 

unfortunately,  too  prevalent.  commencing  tenderness  and  irregularity  of 

There  is  one  feature  peculiar  to  midwifery  the  abdomen,  the  unhealthy  irritation  of  the 

in  which  it  differs  from  the  other  branches  of  stomach ;    nay,   even  the  distension  of  the 
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bUdder ;  all  will  escape  your  notice  until  older  writers  in  midwifery  always  made  tke 

they  become  so  obvious  that  you  could  have  head  to  pass  in  the  conjugate  measurement 

wished  most  heartily  that  you  had  seen  the  of  the  pehis  —  a  direction  which  it  very 

coming  tempest  a  little   sooner.     In  the  rarely  takes.     More  lately  this  error  was 

usual  routine  of  ordinary  cases,  there  are  corrected ;  and  Baudeloque  (whom  I  might 

many  points  which,  if  attended  to,  will  con-  call  the  Denman  of  France)   has  given  a 

vey  to  you  much  useful  information.  description  of  these  presentations  with  much 

The  stethoscope  will  afford  an  extensive  apparent  accuracy.     He  has  been  indolently 

range  of  practical  observation.     The  ear,  followed  by  a  host  of  writers,  who  judged 

like  the  other  senses,  requires  practice  to  that  he  must  be  right  simply  because,  in  their 

diacriminate.     A  musician  will  detect  a  dis-  study,  with  the  ntdced  bones  before  them,  the 

oord  which  would  escape  the  uneducated  ear ;  explanation   appeared  ingenious  and  con- 

and  thus  you  will  not  be  disappointed  if  you  sistent.     It  was  reserved  for  the  late  distin* 

find  it  difficult  in  your  first  attempts  to  dis-  guished  Kaegele,  in  an  hospital  by  no  means 

tinguish  the    uterine    from    other    similar  large,  and  with  a  very  limited  number  of 

■ounds  which  may  be  heard  in  the  abdomen,  facts,  to  dispute  the  whole  of  their  descrip- 

Peraevere,  and  you  will  soon  find  that  your  tion.      Being  interested    in    the    beautiAil 

time  has  not  been  misspent,  in  the  readiness  mechanism  of  parturition,  anxious  to  observe, 

with  which  you  will   detect  the  placental  it,  and  determined  to  judge  for  himself,  he 

murmur  and  pulsations  of  the  fcetEd  heart,  found  so  many  exceptions  to  the  rule  he  was 

You  have  then  established  not  only  an  evi-  taught,  that  he  began  to  doubt  its  truth : 

denoe  of  the  life  you  are  about  to  aid  in  further  observation  satisfied  him  it  was  erro- 

bringing  into  the  world,  but  you  have  opened  neous,  and  at  length  he  boldly  and  success- 

for  yourselves  a  new  field  from  which  you  fully  denied  the  statements  which  were  made. 

can  glean    many   interesting    facts.      The  I  quote  him,  therefore,  to  you  as  an  example - 

action  of  the  foetal  heart  before  and  subse-  quite  within  your  power  to  follow,  and  one 

qnent  to  its  respiratory  life,  the  foetal  as  which  proves  the  value   of  observing  the 

compared  with  the  maternal  pulsations,  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  natural  labour  which 

variety  in  the  positions  of  the  placenta,  may  are  presented  in  every  case  you  attend. 

all  be  ascertained ;  and  though  you  may  not  I  have  thought  it  right,  gentlemen,  to  bring 

at  once  perceive  the  immediate  utility  of  before  your  notice  these  different  subjects- 

flQch  experiments,  you  will  hereafter  find  of  study,  in  order  that  it  may  be  an  induce- 

tbdr  value  in  determining  questions  con-  ment  for  you    to  observe  these  ordinary 

nected  with  the  general  physiology  of  the  cases,  because  teachers  generally  find  that, 

circulation,  as  wdl  as  with  practical  mid-  whether  it  arises  from  a  desire  for  novelty, 

wifery.  or  fronT  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  their 

You  will  also  learn  to  discriminate  many  future  practice,  pupils  almost  always  are  led 

canses  which,  in  your  first  attempts,  excited  to  neglect  what  is  to  be  met  with  every  day, 

confusion.     The  large  arteries  of  the  abdo-  while  they  rush  in  crowds  to  witness  what 

men,   when  compressed,  produce  a  bruit,  they  may  never  be  called  upon  to  perform, 

whidi  you  will  soon  distinguish  from  the  .  The  experience  of  those  surgical  professon 

placental  soufflet.     The  pulsations  of  the  whom,  elsewhere,  I  have  had  the  opportunity^ 

maternal  heart  heard  through  the  abdomen  and  privilege  of  knowing,  has  always  beeur 

have  been  confounded  with  the  fcetal :  your  that  too  frequently,  while  the  common  course 

practised  ear  will  detect  these  and  other  of  hospital  duties  are  negligently  attended 

sources  of  deception ;  and  it  is  possible  you  to,  their  pupils  fly  to  the  operating  theatre  ^ 

will  discover  other  errors  which  have  not  yet  and  that  case  which  it  is  least  likely  they 

been  observed.  may  even  again  meet  with,  is  that  which  wiU 

X  might  also  allude  to  the  varieties  which  bring  the  largest  crowd.     It  is  hardly  dif- 

aremet  with  in  those  presentations  which  are  ferent  with  midwifery  :  an  interest  attachea 

classed  as   natural.     I   have  given   you  a  to  the  performance  of  an  operation  that  an 

general  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  case  can  in  no  way  excite ;  and  t 

head  of  the  child  passes  through  the  pelvis,  have  known  the  greatest  discontent,  when 

When  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  allude  an  opportunity  of  this  kind  was  lost,  mani* 

to  this  process,  we  will  find  that,  in  this  aib  fested  by  pupils  who  could  scarcely  be  per- 

well  as  in  every  thing  else,  nature  will  not  suaded  to  perform  their  necessary  duties. 

he  restricted  to  an  uniform  rule,  but  that  the  There  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  mistake : 

head  passes  through  the  cavity  in  different  it  shall  be  my  duty  to  make  you  acquainted 

and  often  opposite  directions.      As   these  with  all  the  operations  in  midwifery,  but, 

varieties  are  always  within  the  power  of  ob-  at" the  same  time,  permit  me  to  assure  you 

servation,  one  would  suppose  that  the  nature  that  the  best  practitioner  in  midwifery  is  he 

M  these  deviationa  must  be   already  quite  who  has  the  fewest  operations  to  perform ; 

■determined ;   and  yet,  among  obstetric  au-  and. when  you  will  know  that  in  the  largest 

thocs,  there  is  nothing  upon  which  there  bas  hospitals,  where,  of  conrse,  cases  are  ad- 

.been  more  contrariety  and  mistake.     The  mitted  which  you  will  seldom  or  ever  meet 
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n^th  in  private,  the  proportion  of  operations  every-day  facta.     Amongst  them  were  thoft 

do  not  exceed  1  in  100  cases,  you  can  readily  who,  perhaps  like  some  of  my  hearers,  en- 

decide  npon  the  number  of  times  you  may  tered  upon  their  professional  career  under 

be  called  upon  to  operate.     It  is   true  it  difficulties    which,   at  the   time,   appeared 

may  be  objected  that  the  young  practitioner  almost  insurmountable :  they  were  contented, 

may  be  required  to  operate  in  the  outset  of  his  however,  to  struggle  patiently  from  step  to 

career,  and  when  he  least  expects  it ;  but  I  step  until  they  overcame  the  obstacle  imme- 

have  no   hesitation  in  replying    that    the  diately  before  them  ;    instead    of  making 

fiicility  with  which  an  operation  is  performed  this  their  resting-place,  it  only  enabled  them, 

depends  much  more  on  the  nicety  of  touch  with  a  surer  footing,  to  grasp  some  higher 

which  you  have  previously  acquired  ;   by  difficulty,  until  at  length,  by  persevering  and 

which  you  know  every  point  to  which  you  watchful  industry,  they  attained  the  highest 

apply  tiie  instrument ;   by  which  you  are  object  of  their  ambition,  in  being  placed  at 

conversant  with  the  relative  position  of  all  the  head  of  their  profession,  as  well  as  being 

the  parts ;  than  by  ignorintly  thrusting  it,  considered  its  best  benefactors.     They  did 

youscarceJyknow  where,  in  the  feeble  attempt  not  seek  to  gain  celebrity  per  gaitum,  and 

to  imitate  what  you  may  have  seen,  without  were,  therefore,  not  discouraged  by  indiffer- 

any  thing  to  guide  you  but  what,  at  the  best,  ence  to  their  early  exertions.     The  growth 

would  be  but  a  lucky  chance.     If  you  have  of  their  reputation,  like  the  oak,  was  gra- 

previously  laboured  at  the  hedside,  and  have  dual,  its  stability  permanent ;  not  shooting  np 

made  yourself    fully  conversant   with  the  suddenly  to  the  full  height  of  professional  dis* 

Shenomena  of  parturition,  you  will  not  only  tinction,  but  often  remaining  for  a  long  time 

e  best  prepared  to  avoid  an  operation,  but,  in  neglected  obscurity.   Attempts  were  often 

If  you  should  have  to  perform  it  (even  for  made  to  trample  on  the  rising  plant;  but  these 

the  first  time)  in  place  of  finding  it  difficult,  efl!brts  only  served  to  increase  its  strength, 

yon  will  be  rather  surprised  at  the  facility  until  at  length,  overcoming  all  opposition, 

of  your  progress.     In  fact,  the  embarrass-  it  attainedthefidl  vigour  ofmaturity,  and  thus 

ments  and  bad  success  of  operations  in  mid-  they  diffused  around  them  the  fruits  of  acal- 

wifery  are  caused,  with  few  exceptions,  not  tivated  mind  with  a  luxuriance  that  equally 

■o  much  by  anything  very  complicated  in  the  commanded  admiration  and  respect, 
operation  itself,  as  by  the  operator's  want  of        I  only  ask  you,  gentlemen,  (such  of  you, 

tact — a  quality  not  to  be  acquired  by  fre*  at  least,  as  purpose  to  make  midwifery  the 

qnent  operations  (for  in  such  a  case  he  must  especial  object  of  your  attention),  to  follow 

make  operations  for  himself),  but  by  patient  in  their  Jirst  fooMept,  to  imitate  their  early 

attention  to   those    cases   I  have  Jdready  ^ortt.     It  shall  be  my  object  to  assiat  your 

alluded  to,  and  which  can  alone  form  the  endeavours  to  the  utmost  of  my  power ;  and 

basis  of  a  successful  practitioner.  if  the  humble  individual  who  has  now  the 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  yon  honour  to  address  you  is  in  any  way  the 

in  this  manner  the  nature  of  the  profession  means  of  contributing  to  your  ftiture  sue- 

you  are  about  to  study,  as  well  as  my  views  cessful  career,  it  will  he  a  rich  and  gratifying 

of  the  method  by  which  you  will  best  ac-  reward  for  any  exertions  which  may  now  be 

quire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  it.     In  the  made  to  accomplish  so  happy  a  result. 

course  of  instruction  you  are  about  to  re- 

ceive,  it  is  my  wish,  and  shall  be  my  endea- 
vour, not  to  confine  it  to  the  precincts  of  CLINICAL  LECTURE 
this  theatre  ;   but,  as  far  as  lies  within  my  ^^ 
power,  to  aid  your  clinical  observations.     I                  ^,«.  w^,.- 
feel  assuied  you  will  appreciate  my  desire  to                 DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

Ktjr/la!?».et:t?  r  iTHavl         ^"^  '^J^'%'  ^^*  «'>^""'' 

nicceeded  in  proving  to  you  that  obste.  ^^'  ^"'  *****' 

tricy  holds  out  sufficient  inducements  to  By  Gsokob  Buoo,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

allure  you  to  its  study,  and  in  its  practical  Professor  of  Medicine. 

results  is  too  important  to  be  treated  with  — 

Indifference  or  neglect  ;    if  I  may  expect  I  wisb  to  call  your  attention  to  the  case  of 

your  oo-operation  in  patiently  observing  and  John  Embleton,  a  sailor,  who  was  brought 

recording  facta  for  tiieir  own  sake;  1  have  into  the  hospital  on  the  16th,  in  a  state  of 

▼ery  little  hesitation  aa  to  the  result.     If  I  violent  delirium. 

were  to  look  back  into  the  history  of  my        He  arrived  in  London  from  St.  Petersburg 

profession,  and  in  the    biography  of    its  three  weeks  before ;  whm,  his  ship  having 

most  eminent  cultivators  seek  for  the  lead-  been  paid  off,  he  b^gan  drinking.    He  waa 

ing  priDciple  of  their  reputation,  it  would  constantly  drunk  for  twelve  days,  and  dur« 

sot  oe  (bund  in   the  brilliancy  of   thdr  ing  that  time  scaroely  tasted  solid  food. 

genios,  nor  the  power  of  their  talents,  but  when  his  money  was  spenti  he  pawned  his 

in  their  patient  and  persevering  attention  to  watch ;  and  when  the  supply  from  this  too 
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WBi  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  off  Daring  the  time  they  are  kept  in  thia  state 

drinking.    This  was  about  nine  days  before  of  intoxication  they  eat  nothing,  often  not 

fats  admission  to  the  hospital.  so  much  as  a  morsel  of  bread,  for  days  ; 

From  that  time  he  had  no  appetite,  and  they  live,  as  they  express  it,  on  the  liquor. 

Bcareely  any  sleep.      On  the  13th,  after  six  When  they  are  brought  to  the  hospital, 

deepless  nights,   he  was  yery  desponding  the  condition  of  all  these  men  is  very  much 

and  irritable.     The  next  day  he  was  in  a  alike.    The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  snf- 

atate  of  raving  delirium.      He  said  that  ad-  fused,  and  there  is  often  a  peculiar  wiidness 

den  were  about  the  bed  attempting  to  bite  in  their  air  and  manner,  even  when  there  ia 

him  ;  and  fancied  he  had  murdered  his  wife,  no  actual  delirium.      The  tongue  is  pale, 

During  the  ISth  he  was  more  tranquil,  but  moist,  and  indented ;  and  the  hands  as  well 

in  the  evening  he  became  again  violently  as  the  tongue  are  very  tremulous.     Appetite 

delirioaa,  and  continued  so  throughout  the  is  quite  gone,  and  they  have  generally  re- 

night.      He  attempted   to  climb  the  bed-  pugnance  for  food  of  every  kind.      In  spite 

potts,  taking  them  for  masts.  of  this  nervous  agitation  the  pulse  is  steady 

At  the  time  of  his  admission  he  was  very  and  tranquil,  and  very  seldom  increased  in 

violent,  and  fancied  he  was  surrounded  by  quickness. 

frightfod  serpents,  that  were  constantly  try-  But  what  is  characteristic  of  the  disease, 
ing  to  bite  him.  as  characteristic  as  the  trembling,  is  the  loss 
One  Unidraehm  of  tincture  of  opium  was  of  sleep.     They  all  tell  you  that  they  have 
given  him  immediately,  and  ordered  to  be  had  no  sleep  for  nights  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
repeated  every  hour  for    three  successive  ment  drowsiness  comes  over  them,  or  even 
hours,  if  it  should  not  procure  sleep  before,  without  this,  at  the  approach  of  darkness 
Immediately  on  his  awaking  he  was  to  have  only,   they  are  haunted  by  visions  of  the 
a  mutton  chop,  and  a  pint  of  porter.  most  frightful  kind  :  they  see  serpents  about 
He  fell  asleep  after    the   first  dose  of  the  bed,  and  are  pursued  by  devils  of  every 
opium,  and  slept  for  several  hours.     When  size  and  shape.      The  constancy   of  these 
be  awoke  he  took  his  mutton  chop  and  por-  horrid  apparitions  has  furnished  a  name  to 
ter.     The  opium  was  not  repeated,  but  he  the  disease.     The  term,  in  fact,  by  which  it 
slept  quietly  great  part  of  the  night.     The  is  known  to  sailors,  and  a  very  appropriate 
following  morning  we  found  him  perfectly  one  it  is,  is  the  **  horrors.'' 
imtional,  and  his  appetite  had  returned.    He  This  name  has,  no  doubt,  passed  down 
waa  ordered  middle  diet  and  porter,  and  a  through  many  generations  of  sailors.    Smol- 
doie  of  opium  at  night.  let  uses  it  in  BLoderick  Random.      Smollett, 
He  had  no  return  of  delirium,  and  left  in  early  days,  was  a  surgeon's  mate  in  a 
the  hospital  on  the  20th.                         '  man-of-war,   and  sketched  Roderick  from 
llie  case  of  Embleton  is  a  fair  specimen  the  life.     Roderick,  in  relating  his  history, 
of  the  delirium  brought  on   by  excessive  says,  "  I  awaked  in  the  horrors,  and  found 
drinking.      During  the  years  I  was  physi-  my  imagination  haunted  by  such  dismal  ap- 
dan  to  the  Dreadnought,  I  had  constantly  paritions,  that  I  was  ready  to  despair."   This 
cases  of  this  kind  under  my  care.     The  fre-  very  properly  happens  to  Roderick,  a  day  or 
qqency  of  delirium   tremens  in   sailors  is  two  after  he  set  sail.      In  delirium  tremens 
very  readily  explained.  from  drinking,   the  patient  generally  gets 
When  a  ship  returns  from  a  long  voyage,  more  violent,  and  ia  in  every  respect  worse, 
the  crew  are  paid  off.     A  man  receives  at  a  day,  or  two  or  three  days,  after  he  has 
onoe  jf40,  J^50,  or  i660,   and  is  imme-  left  off  drinking.      Sailors  are  themselves 
diately  laid  hold  of  by  the  most  despicable  aware  that  a  glass  of  grog  steadies  them 
of  human  beings — the  crimps,  as  they  are  when  in  this  condition. 
called,  or  the  agents  of  the  keepers  of  the  In  some  cases,  the  men  are  more  violently 
filthy  lodging-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  delirious :  they  are  continually  vociferating, 
ofWapping.    He  is  taken  to  one  of  these  and  talking  in  the  wildest  and  most  incoherent 
houses,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  eonstant  in-  manner ;  they  are  in  a  state  of  great  agita- 
tozication  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  tion  and  tremor,  and  their  body  is  bathed 
By  thia  time  his  money  is  generally  spent,  in  sweat ;  yet  even  in  these  cases  the  pulse 
His  clothes  are  then  pawned,  and  this  sup-  ia  generally  calm  and  steady. 
pliea  him  with  drink  a  day  or  two  longer.  The  character  which  the  delirium  assumes 
When  thia  last  resource  fails,  when  the  sys-  is  that  of  hallucination.  They  see  unreal  objects, 
tern  of  robbery  can  be  carried  on  no  longer,  and  these  objects  are  almost  always  of  a  fright- 
the  supply  of  drink  is  stopped,   and  the  ful  kind.     In  some  cases,  but  these  are  rare, 
aailor  is  turned  adrift  to  shift  for  himself,  the  illusion  extends  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 
In  a  fbw  days  he  ia  brought  to  the  hospital  They  hear  the  objects  by  which  they  ye 
ia  a  atate  of  delirium  tremens.  haunted,   talking,    and  occasionally  calling 

I  have  known  sailors,  who  had  received  as  them  by  name. 

amcfa  aa  £70,  reduced  to  complete  destitu-  But  hallucination  is  more  rare  for  the 

tion  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  sense  of  hearing  than  for  that  of  sight ;  pro- 
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bably  became  more  vivid  impreBsiona  are  markably  subject  to  the  blae  devila.    Thef 

received  through  the  eye  than  through  the  are  low  and  deapondiug  in  the  morning,  and 

ear.     Ghosts  are  more  frequently  seen  than  their  nights  are  sleeplesSi  or  their  sleep  ia 

heard.    Dr.  Abererombte  thinks  that  dreams  broken  by  dismal  dreams.     In  the  language 

are  chiefly  occupied  witli  objects  of  sight,  of  sailors,  they  have  the  **  horrors."     It  ia 

In  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,  he  the  temperate  man  only  whose  spirits  are 

says,  '*  I  am  informed  by  a  friend,  if^o  is  uniformly  good. 

a  keen  sportsman,  that  he  often  dreams  of  Embleton  told    us    that  the  objects  by 

■being  on  a  shooting  excursion;    that  he  which  he  was  haunted,  though  continually 

starts  his  game  and  points  his  gun,   but  shifting  their  shapes,  were  always  of  a  blue 

never  succeeds  in  firing  it.     It  sometimes  colour.     I  have  often  heard  sailors  make  the 

seems  to  miss  fire ;  but  in  general  there  is  same  remark ;   and  I  am  inclined  to  think 

something  wrong  in  the  lock,  so  that  it  can-  that  this  is  a  very  general  character  of  such 

not  be  moved. ' '  apparitions.    M  iiller,  speaking  of  phantasms, 

It  was  probably  the  poet's  own  experience  says  that  they  are  generally  divested  of  colour, 

that  frequent  and  deep  potations  give  birth  I  have  said  that  in  deUrinm  tremens,  Che 

to  hallucinations  of  a  frightful  Idnd,  that  pulse,   except  after  considerable  muscular 

suggested  to  Bums  the  scene  of  the  witches  exertion,   rarely  exceeds  Its  ordinary  fra« 

in  Tam  o'  Shanter.     Tam,  returning  lato  quency.      In  cases  in  which  it  does,  there  la. 

after  a  drinking  bout,  passes  by  All  Hal-  generally  inflammationof  some  intemaloigan. 

lowe'en  Church,  in  which  he  sees  warlocks  The  organs  most  frequently  inflamed  are 

and  witches  in  a  dance,  with  Auld  Nick  for  the  stomach  and  the  lungs, 

their  piper.     The  objects  with  which  the  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  a  man 

fancy  of  the  poet  has  filled  up  the  pictore  affected  with  the  horrors,  who,  in  addition 

are  certainly  frightful  enough  : —  to  the  ordinary  symptoms — ^the  delirium  and 

"  Coffins  stood  round  like  open  presses,  ^LST^!^,!": *T  ^"^T'  7"*^'?'   » 

That  shawed  the  dead  in  theirlast  dresses  •  "*"^   tongue,  and  a  quick  pulse.      Such 

And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  slight  '  symptoms  generally  indicate  inflammation  of 

Bl*iiiS.h*h2!?.!?'S?***  ^*'***i5  "«^^*'  ^^  stomach,  and  are  of  very  bad  augury ; 

tS  llo'ie  u^Tthe^hSyrbf^^  ^^'  when  they  are  presit,  the  pltiSii 

A  murderer's  ban%s  in  gibbet^ms ;  "  unable  to  take  solid  nourishing  food,  which 

|^f.»g««>-lang,  wee,  unchristened bairns;  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  treatment. 

WlM?.?f.T  Ji"p  hu'^b^g.pe ,  «'>•  »*^'  fi*q«««7  m*?P««ble  to  ». 

•         *"    *^  *  "      «    '^  i^'  oortTj.     InacueofthukindlhaTefoand 

A  garter  which  a  babe  had  itnngled :  the  muoona  membnne  of  the  ipleoic  extre> 

A  knifii  a  bther'i  throat  had  manf  led,  mity  of  the  stomach  ndnced  to  a  men  pulp. 

Wi' mabr  0' horrible  and  aw<ii',  The  lunfft  are  moch  Uu  firequently  in. 

Which  e'en  to  name  wad  be  niUawfii'."  flamed  than  the  stomach;  bat  I  hare  met 

•m.!.  j„    •  ••       »•.      1.^...        .        .     witb  two  or  three  instances  of  delirinm  tre- 
Thu  description,  Oongh  highly  colonred,    mens  which  proved  fatal,  appaienUT  from 
IS  tree  to  natare;    but  such  haUnrinationa    the  occurreno;  of  pneumoiia. 

^nl!™"^'^*'"!'""*^"."^'?"'*"*''  InnoneofthecaUsinwhich  Ibavemadem 
as  Bums  makes  it,  after  a  smgle  sitting.  examination  after  death-in  aU,  fonr  .Hra-- 

A  •.»>!...  -u ..  ...         ^^^  ^  found  any  evidence  of  inflammatian 

Another  character,  ve^  genwal  in  these    within  the  head,  other  than  eAision  of  serum 

^i  ^^  kT'-  •I'?**  *?  ^  ^}*^  """^  «»  anujhnoid.  Tle^ptorad^ 
natue  of  tte  haUucmations,  i.  despondency  depend  on  any  inilammatoty  rfSstion  of  Oe 
»d  a  tendency  to  «ucide.     Eyen  in  djght    br«n,  but  on  exhaustion,  c^u^  ov«! 

^.n        J^^'  '^°  '"?^??^  "■«»•  dition  of  the  blood.    wHan  hudly  snppoM 

a«  ^ir±f  ^  °f  ddirmm  tremens  that  the  blood  dwuld  not  be^X^ 

^^ir^F^fi    Th«r  Aaracter. are  and  for  K>me  time  remain  m>.  by  theom 

jortnlang   that,  taken  with  the  previou.  tinual  admixtnro  of  spirits,    m'spirit^. 

mSSL  ^  W  fff^  '  ^^L'^  ~*^iy  ^  doubtedly  exerU  soiiie  degne  of  diemSl 
misUken  ;  but  thu  is  not  the  case  with  the    infloenoe.  «.«=iuc« 

^^^^T**!"'?"*  f™'  '®^"-    """        S^".  to  whom  I  hare  diiefly  observed 

S^'if^nl  Z^*-   K '  Jt '  ~"-  "«*• »»"  •*«»«•  «>»«>«  men,  most  oTtC 

of  ttS  "^  jJJSi^J!?  JT^?/  '^•."?"  ^  theprimeof  life,  who  get  drunk  only  while 

rf^'^wt      •    T^'*''°.."'r'"'»°"'y  they  are  in  port.     From  Aeeecireumit^ 

of  ojses  certainly .  most  be  ascribed  to  excess  the  affectiorin  them  is  so^hrt^^I^ 

tadnntang      Men  x,f  joviri  habits-who  fi^  what  it  uTJh^lSSSIldruS^ 

SS^T  J^nJ^ri"^  '  t*?"'  «'~'  ""•  but  the  main  .cha,«:te„nX£SSS^ 
enjoy  company  and  good  cheer— are  re-    of  tieatmeut  arealike  in  both.       ""™™™ 
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The  chief  remedj  i»  w^mtn ;  but  it  must  or  to  control  ▼iotent  spasm,  or  to  calm  the 
be  giTen  in  iaqp  ^beesi  to  as  to  procure  nervoos  excitement  of  delirium  tremens,  you 
sleep.  In  «mll  dof  es,  it  does  oomparatiTely  most  not  suppose  that  its  employment  re« 
little  good.  When  a  mn^  has  been  for  days  quires  no  caution  in  these  cases.  The  rule 
in  a  state  of  nenrous  sgitation,  and  has  had  generally  laid  down,  and  I  beliere  it  is  a 
no  rest  for  several  successive  nights,  our  good  one,  is  to  discontinue  the  opium  when 
object  should  be  to  procure  tleep.  I  have  it  has  produced  contraction  of  the  pupil, 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  Embleton,  seen  a  man  Different  narcotic  substances  produce  differ- 
in  a  state  of  raving  delirium  fall  asleep  under  cut  effects  on  the  pupil.  Belladonna  dilates 
the  influence  of  a  large  dose  of  opium,  and,  it ;  the  first  effect  of  opium  is  to  contract  it. 
at  the  end  of  some  hours,  awake  perfectly  Contraction  of  the  pupil  shows,  therefore, 
rational.  tbat  the  system  is  powerfully  affected  by  the 

The  plan  into  which  I  settled  for  the  treat-  drug,   end  should   caution  us  against   its 

ment  of  delirium  tremens,  such  as  I  used  to  ftirther  employment. 

meet  with  in  sailors,  is  to  give  one  drachm  of  When  the  opium  acts  faTOurably,  when  it 
tincture  of  opium,  every  hour,  for  three  or  procures  a  quiet  sleep  of  several  hours,  the 
four  successive  hours,  if  the  patient  should  benefit  resulting  from  it  is  remarkable :  the 
not  fall  asleep  before ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  delirium  has  ceased,  the  agitation  has  sub- 
awakes,  to  give  him  a  mutton  chop,  or  some  sided,  and,  if  the  appetite  have  also  returned, 
solid  food.  the  patient  is  convalescent.     But  in  some 

I  have  already  told  you  that  these  men,  as  cases,  opium,  in  however  large  doses  we 
long  as  their  drinking  bout  lasts,  eat  nothing ;  give  it,  fiails  in  producing  this  effect.  It 
and  although,  while  the  state  of  excitement  calms  tiie  patient  in  some  degree,  and  brings 
continues,  they  have  great  seeming  strength,  on  a  dosing  state,  which  is  often  interrupted 
and  in  some  cases  can  be  mastered  with  by  startings,  and  from  which  the  patient 
difficulty,  yet,  as  soon  as  it  subsides,  they  arises  but  Uttle  refreshed, 
are  always  in  a  state  of  debility,  and  evidently  In  many  such  cases,  where  opium  had 
require  nourishing  food.  This  b  indicated,  failed  in  composing  the  patient,  I  have  seen 
even  while  the  deliriam  persists,  by  the  con-  admirable  effects  from  wine  or  brandy,  espe- 
dition  of  the  tongue,  which  is  almost  slways,  dally  where  the  patient  had  left  off  drink- 
in  these  esses,  more  or  less  indented  ;  a  con-  ing  for  several  days.  The  delirium  and 
dition  you  will  generally  find  associated  with  nervous  agitation  seem  to  result  partly  from 
states  of  debility.  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus.     I 

Before  they  have  slept  they  are  unable  to  have  already  remarked  that  the  men  are 

take  food;  their  appetite  is  completely  gone ;  generally  much  worse  two  or  three  days 
a  circumstance  which  must  be  attributed  after  they  have  left  off  drinking,  and  that 
not  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  merely,  but    they  are  themselves  aware  that  a  glass  of 

to  that  of  the  whole  nervous  system  ;  for  the  grog  steadies  them.     But  I  would  only  give 

appetite  generally  returns  when  the  system  wine  or  spirit  when  opium  had  failed  to 

has  been  refreshed  by  sleep.  procure  sleep,  and  when  the  delirium  had 

I  consider  thii  point — to  give  as  soon  ss  persisted  some  days  after  the  patient  had 

possible  some  solid  food — a  most  essential  discontinued  drinking. 
one  in  the  treatment ;  and  have  almost  in-        Another  important  point  in  the  treatment 

variably  found  men  get  worse  in  cases  where,  of  delirium  tremens  is,  that  the  patient  should 

from  some  mistake  or  neglect,  it  has  been  be  removed  as  much  as  possible  from   all 

omitted.  causes   of   excitement:    his    room   should 

I  have  said  that  opium  should  be  given  in  be  quiet,  and  few  persons  should  be  allowed 
large  doses ;  but  even  these  sometimes  foil    to  visit  him. 

in  procuring  sleep.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  The  last  point  that  I  wiah  to  impress  on 
how  much  of  it  can  be  taken  by  persons  in  you,  is,  the  great  importance  of  narrowly 
this  state  of  nervous  excitement  without  watching  the  patient.  I  have  already  stated 
sensible  effect.  In  one  instance  in  which  I  to  you  that  in  this  disease,  even  in  its  lighter 
had  left  directions  that  a  drachm  of  lauda-  shades,  the  patient  is  possessed  by  gloomy 
num  should  be  given  every  hour  until  the  ideas,  and  has  often  a  strong  propensity  to 
patient  slept,  51.  were  given  in  the  course  of  suicide.  He  should  therefore  be  narrowly 
24  hours,  without  producing  the  slightest  watched,  and  every  instrument  by  which  he 
sign  of  narcotism  ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  can  effect  self-destruction  should  be  placed 
kttt  dose  that  the  patient  fell  asleep.  out  of  his  reach. 

A  similar  insensibility  to  the  ordinary  For  want  of  these  precautions,  we  had  a 
effects  of  opium  is  witnessed  when  it  is  very  tragic  scene  on  board  the  Dreadnought^ 
given  to  relkve  very  severe  pain  or  spasm,  in  the  summer  of  1838.  Three  menr,  Parry- 
Doees,  which  in  other  drcumstanoes  would  more,  Baily,  and  Forster,  were  brought  into 
be  dangerous,  may  be  given  not  only  with  the  hospital  the  same  day  in  delirium  tremens, 
safety,  but  witliout  apparent  effect.  But  They  were  treated  in  the  usual  manner ;  and 
although  large  doses  of  opium  may  be  given,  I  believe  a  straight- waiitcoat  was  placed  on 
and  are  even  required,  to  rebeve  severe  pain,     each.    The  day  after  their  admission,  Parry- 
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more  was  very  muck  better,  and  gare  me  a  Bnt  deliriam  tremens,  or  at  least  a  oondx* 

dear  account  of  many  particulars  of  his  case —  tion  very  similar  to  that  brought  on  by  ex« 

as,  of  the  voyage  he  bad  last  made,  the  time  cessive  drinking,  may  be  caused  by  any  great 

he  had  been  in  port,  and  the  money  he  had  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  especially  by 

spent.      All  restraint  was  in   consequence  surgical  operations,  or  severe  injuries, 

left  off.    The  same  evening  he  cut  his  throat  'When  induced  by  this  last  cause,  it  is  called 

with  a  clasped  knife,  which  sailors  generally  traumatic  delirium.     But  its  chrracters  are 

carry  about  them.     The  surgeon,  who  was  precisely  like  those  I  have  before  described  i 

in  immediate  attendance,  found  him  sitting  — nervous  agitation,  trembling,  inability  to 

up  in  bed,  bleeding  profusely,  and  still  hack-  sleep,   and  hallucinations,    generally  of   a 

ing  away  at  his  throat,   to  all  appearance  dismal  kind. 

perfectly  insensible  to  pain.     The  divided  The  insensibility  to  pain  (which  I  have 

vessels   were    tied,    and    the    haemorrhage  before  noticed  in  the  case  of  Parrymore)  in 

stopped ;   but  he  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  these  cases  is  truly  remarkable.      Dupuy. 

days,  from  the  secondary  effects  of  the  wound,  tren,  who  has  left  a  beautiful  description  of 

Baily  also»  the  day  after  admission,  gave  nervous  delirium,  says,  that  he  has  known 
Mse  a  clear  account  of  many  particulars  of  patients  in  this  state,  with  a  comminuted 
his  case ;  and  I  considered  him  in  no  danger,  fracture  of  the  leg,  slip  off  the  bandages  and 
The  excitement  and  comnK>tion  in  the  ward  walk  about,  using  the  broken  limb  without 
consequent  on  the  attempted  suicide  of  evincing  the  slightest  pain  ;  and  others,  who 
Parrymore,  again  threw  him  into  the  most  had  been  operated  on  for  hernia,  introduce 
violent  delirium,  in  which  he  continued  for  their  finger  into  the  wound,  and  amuse 
two  days.  On  the  fourth  day  after  his  ad-  themselves  with  twisting  about  the  gut,  as  if 
mission,  I  found  him  very  hoarse  from  voci-  they  were  doing  it  on  the  dead  body, 
fierations,  but  tranquil  and  rational.  The  He  also  particularly  remarks,  as  all  writers 
strait-waistcoat  was  taken  off,  and  orders  on  the  subject  do,  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
were  given  that  he  should  be  narrowly  He  says,  "the  most  remarkable  symptom, 
watched.  The  same  evening,  however,  he  in  the  midst  of  this  disturbance  of  the  in- 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  those  about  him,  and  tellect,  is  the  calm  of  the  circulation,  and 
threw  himself  out  of  one  of  the  port-holes  the  absence  of  every  febrile  symptom.  You 
into  the  Thames.  A  boat  was  immediately  see  a  patient  furious  ;  his  face  covered  with 
sent  after  him,  and  he  was  soon  picked  up,  sweat ;  his  eyes  glistening ;  his  cries  heard 
swimming  lustily  between  the  Dreadnought  at  a  distancs :  you  believe  him  affected  with 
and  the  shore.  When  in  the  boat,  he  strug-  the  most  intense  arachnitis.  Approach  him : 
gled  violently  to  throw  himself  again  into  his  pulse  is  calm  and  regular  ;  and  the  state 
the  river ;  and  such  was  his  muscular  power,  of  his  skin  removes  every  suspicion  of  in- 
that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  flammation.'' 

two   men  in  the  boat  could  master  him.  The  treatment  in  these  cases  is  the  same 

They  succeeded,   however,   in   doing  this ;  as  in  the  delirium  tremens  from  drinking, 

but    Baily,   apparently   exhausted    by    his  Opium  is  the  chief  remedy, 

struggles,  almost  immediately  expired.     He  Dupuytren  gave  it  in  injections.    He  says 

was  lifted  into  the  Dreadnought  a  corpse.  that  a  dose  of  opium  administered  in  this 

We  could  not  examine  the  body  before  a  way  has  as  much  effect  as  three  times  the 

eoroner's  inquest  had  been  held  ;  and  as  this  quantity  given  by  the  mouth.     He  explained 

was  not  done  for  some  days,  and  the  wea-  this  by  supposing  that  when  opium  is  given 

ther  was  very  hot  (it  was  the  middle  of  July),  by  the  mouth,  it  is,  in  some  degree,  altered, 

the  body  was  too  far  advanced  in  decompo-  and  rendered  less  effective,  by  the  juices  of 

sition  to  enable  us  to  form   a  satisfactory  the  stomach. 

opinion  of  the  cause  of  his  sudden  death.     I  But,   in   other  circumstances,    yon  will 

beliave,  however,  that  he  died  of  pure  ex-  occasionally  meet  with  a  condition  of  the 

haustion — the  consequence  of  the  powerful  nervous  system   very  similar  to    delirium 

efforts  he  had  just  been  making.     He  was  tremens. 

one  of  the  most  muscular  men  I  ever  saw,  In  the  19th  vol.  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans, 

and  had  no  organic  disease.  is  a  paper  by  Dr,  Seymour,  containing  three 

These  cases,  as  you  might  expect,  have  cases  of  mania,  successfully  tieoted  by  mor- 
made  me  very  watchful  over  patients  in  phia.  They  all  occurred  in  women, 
delirium  tremens.  They  should  not  be  left  In  the  first  case  the  woman  became 
a  moment  unguarded  ;  and  in  hospitals,  affected,  after  suffering  severe  distress,  in 
where  they  cannot  have  a  person  in  constant  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  relation,  who 
watch  over  them,  I  would  always  put  on  a  died  in  her  presence.  She  was  occupied  by 
strait-waistcoat,  whenever  I  could  do  so  gloomy  ideas,  and  a  belief  of  having  corn- 
without  uMng  violence,  or  increasing  the  mitted  indescribable  crimes.  Her  nights 
agitation  of  the  patient.  I  make  this  excep-  were  sleepless,  and  there  was  continual 
tion,  from  a  sense  of  the  ill  effects  of  excite-  watchfulness,  and  restlessness  of  the  body, 
ment,  and  of  the  exhausting  iuilueuce  of  Her  pulse  was  not  weak,  and  her  bodiW 
great  muscular  exertion.  health  was  uu*isnaUy  robust.    She  recovered 
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in  six  weeks,  taking  a  grain  of  acetatd  of 
morphia  every  night. 

In  the  second  case  the  history  is  obscure. 
TTie  woman  had  been  bled  and  blistered  for 
what  was  conceived  to  be  inflammation  of 
the  lungs.  She  was  extremely  violent ;  fan- 
cied that  her  children  were  murdered,  and 
their  spirits  returned  to  torment  her.  Her 
sleep  was  broken.  There  was  no  fever.  She 
recovered  under  the  same  treatment. 

In  the  third  case  there  was  great  previous 
alBiction;  and  the  mania  came  on  after 
childbirth.  The  symptoms  were  nearly  the 
same,  and  she  recovered  under  the  same 
treatment. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  analogy 
between  these  cases  and  those  of  delirium 
tremens.  There  is  the  same  absence  of 
fever,  the  same  restlessness,  the  same  want 
of  sleep,  and  the  occurrence  of  visions  and 
dreams  of  the  same  character,  in  both. 

All  the  instances  I  have  mentioned  agree 
in  the  absence  of  fever,  and  in  the  regularity 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  nervous  disorder;  in  the  presence 
of  gloomy  ideas  and  frightful  dreams. 

It  seems,  then,  probable  that  opium  will 
be  beneficial  whenever  there  is  a  combination 
of  these  conditions.  Dr.  Seymour  says, 
*t  morphia  appears  to  be  of  more  use  in  what 
is  termed  melancholia,  where  the  mind  is 
tortured  by  imaginary  want,  ruin,  or  crime, 
than  where  the  derangement  paitakes  of 
more  brilliant  ideas;  as  of  superhuman 
knowledge,  dexterity,  or  wisdom:  or  than 
in  those  cases  where  one  single  idea  occupies 
and  absorbs  the  mind." 

I  have  seen  one  or  two  instances  in  which 
a  state  very  much  like  that  in  the  cases  re- 
lated by  Dr.  Seymour,  resulted  from  exces- 
sive study. 

One  was  in  a  man  with  whom  I  was 
well  acquainted  at  Cambridge.  He  became 
insane  after  an  attack  of  scarlatina  in  the 
summer  of  1828.  He  had  been  reading  ex- 
cessively  hard,  and  was  much  exhausted, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  scarlatina  on  his 
way  to  the  Likes,  to  spend  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. He  was  laid  up  with  scarlatina  a 
fortnight;  and  soon  after  was  placed  in  an 
asylum,  where  be  remained  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  he  was  released,  re- 
somed  his  reading  at  Cambridge,  and  took  a 
wrangler's  degree  in  the  year  after  that  in 
which  he  would  have  taken  his  degree  in 
the  ordinary  course. 

The  character  of  his  insanity  was  like  that 
of  person^  in  delirium  tremens.  He  fancied 
that  he  was  constantly  surrounded  by  devils; 
and  even  now,  ten  years  since  leaving  the 
asylum,  he  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of 
these  apparitions. 

My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to 
another  case  of  the  same  kind.  A  man, 
like  the  former,  became  insane  after  hard 


reading ;  and  his  insanity  was  of  the  sam6 
character.  He  was  placed  in  an  asylum, 
where  he  continued  some  years.  Since  his 
release  he  has  turned  author,  and  the  books 
he  has  written  display  considerable  talent. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  such  cases  are 
aDied  to  delirium  tremens — that  the  insanity 
is  the  cause  of  nervous  exhaustion — and  that 
it  is  best  treated  by  opium,  generous  living, 
and  quiet ;  means  so  efficadons  in  the  various 
forms  of  delirium  tremens.  It  would  cer- 
tainly afford  a  medical  man  a  high  gratifica- 
tion to  cure  a  case  of  this  kind — ^to  restore 
an  educated  and  gifted  man  to  his  family  and 
himself;  but  there  is  very  little  satisfaction 
in  curing  a  man  of  the  delirium  that  results 
from  drinking,  because  he  is  almost  sure  to 
get  into  the  same  state  again.  The  only 
chance  for  him  is  to  become  a  tee-totaler. 

Experience  of  the  "  horrors''  has  certainly 
very  little  influence  in  deterring  sailors  from 
a  repetition  of  the  excesses  by  which  they 
are  brought  on.  Embleton  told  us  that  be 
had  had  the  "horrors"  twice  before;  and 
men  have  often  confessed  to  me  that  they 
have  had  them  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
times.  I  am  afraid,  therefore,  that  Bums's 
parting  advice,  in  Tam  O'Shanter,  has  been 
lost  on  the  lovers  of  tippeny  :— 

«  Wbae*er  this  Ule  o*  truth  aball  read, 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  ion  tak  heed; 
Whene'er  to  drink  yon  are  inclined. 
Or  cutty  sarks  rin  in  your  mind. 
Think,  ye  may  buy  thejoyt  owre  dear; 
Remember  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare." 
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II.  Hke  atmoepherie    treatment  ((f  the 
lunge  and  ekin. 
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[Continued  from  p.  15S.] 

On  instrumental  means  for  producing 
an  atmosphere  genial  to  the  lungs 
whin  in  an  irritated  slate. 

That  the  mind  should  be  excited  to 
an  earnest  desire  to  command  those 
artificial  varieties  of  atmosphere  re- 
spirable  with  comfort  and  benefit  by 
the  pulmonary  sufferer,  little,  I  would 
hope,  need  be  added  to  the  preceding 
arguments,  although  they  by  no  means 
comprise  all  that  is  of  importance  to 
the  question* 
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That  we  may  be  guided  rightly  in  supported  by  frequent  observation,  that 

the  choice  of  practical  measures,  it  is  a  patient  would  be  greatly  benefited 

necessary  to  keep  present  in  the  mind  b^  respiring,  night  and  day  unrtmit- 

the  points  of  chiei  consideration.  tingly,  an  atmosphere  adapted  to  the 

Briefly,  then,  to  recapitulate.  It  has  lunrs  alone.  There  is  now  no  want  of 
appeared,  in  the  first  place,  that  many  evioence  to  justify  the  expression  of 
or  the  severest  symptoms  in  chronic  such  an  opinion  without  hesitation, 
diseases  of  the  lungs  are,  in  a  neat  Sixthly,  that  the  indirect  injury 
measure,  due  to  the  condition  of  the  which  irrespirable  air  produces,  by 
air  respired;  and  that  we  must  not  form  confining  invalids  at  home,  is  of  so 
any  judgment  a^nst  this  conclusion  serious  an  amount  to  the  general  health 
on  finding  a  limit  set  to  our  trials  bv  and  to  the  spirits,  and  thence  to  the 
the  effects  of  an  atmosphere  which  lungs  themselves,  that  our  measures 
envelopes  the  whole  body ;  since,  with  should  embrace,  if  possible,  the  highly 
sound  reason,  we  may  expect  very  desirable  object  of  releasing  them  irom 
different  results  when  tne  atmospheric  a  dispiriting  confinement,  to  enjoy  ex- 
remedy  is  applied  only  to  the  part  ercise  in  the  open  air,  with  their  limbs 
affected :  therefore  that  our  measures  unembarrassea  by  any  apparatus,  yet 
should  provide  a  different  atmosphere  their  lungs  being  supplied,  wherever 
for  the  lungs,  while  irritable,  from  that  they  turn,  with  just  such  an  atmosphere 
which  invests  the  body.  as  we  mav  wish  to  exhibit  to  the  sensi- 

Secondly,  that  our  measures  should  tive  membrane, 
provide  for  the  exhibition  of  our  atmos-        Seventhly,  That,  since  a  heavy  load 

pherebeingunremitted,  and  unattended  of   clothing,    however    necessary    in 

to  bv  the  patient.  other  respects,  is  unquestionably  op- 

Thirdly,  that  whereas  breathing  an  pressive  to  the  skin,  tending  to  disturb 

untempered  air  habituates  invalids  to  its  functions,  and  to  produce  a  kind  of 

a  suffocative  kind  of  respiration,  which  partial  cutaneout  suffocation,  it  is,  at 

leads  to  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood  least,  desirable  to  consider- whether  we 

and  system  generally,  and  thus  reacts  can  by  other  means  thnn  heavy  cloth- 

upon,  and  agnavates,  the  malady  it-  ing  preserve  so  much  of  the  warmth  of 

self,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  our  measures  the  system  as  shall  admit  of  some  por- 

should  supply  air  ofthatbland  quality  by  tion  of  the  garments  beine  lightened 

which  it  may  be  freely  respired,  and  in  without  any  the  least  chilling  of  the 

quantity  sufiocient  for  Uie  freest  demand ;  surface*.  This  is  not,  indeed,  any  direct 

and  that  they  should,  at  the  same  time,  or  necessary  part  of  a  treatment  of  the 

ensure  the  discharffe,  with  equal  free-  lungs  j  but  it  is  of  too  much  value  to 
dom,  of  all  air  rendered  stale  by  being 

respired.  ' 

Fourthly,  that  where  they  are  to  be       ♦The  correctncM  of  this  view  will  not,  i  con- 
employed  for  soothing  the  system  into  ceive,  be  at  nil  disturbed  by  a  line  of  treatment 

rest  at  night  our  measures  should  not  ^l^'^SS^^J^Xo^^^'i^f^ 

interfere  with   the  accustomed  retire-  under  an  air-proof  waistcoat,  the  skin  over  tbc 

ment  to  bed,  and  the  recumbent  position:  chest  is  kept  moi«t,  not  only  by  the  ooofined 

«^-.  ™;fl%  ♦!»-  ,^^^^*^:^^A  ^^„v.^^^4^  Jf  perspiration,  but  also  by  a  moistened  cloth,  or 

nor  with  the  unrestrained  movement  of  JJodw,  worn  all  day.  if  this  treatment  is  as 

the  body.  benencial  as  I  have  heard  it  pronounced,  it  offers 

^'T>^'  ,?2i  */  "fS*.  »' "'her  mea-  ]^,Z^^  -  jg^JJ^^-J  r.t^kte'U'tSSSS: 

sures  should  be  adapted  to  the  patient's  the  very  opposite  to  that  which  obtains  in  a  tro- 

movements  about  a  house  in  Uie  day-  P'c*l  climate,  with  Ufchtclothiiigrunder  a  dry  «ir. 

time   since,  upon  the  grounds  estab-  JlillUTc'J.SS'.t  SSSIi^'aSSSSr^: 

lishcd,   I   would  nope  by  abundant  ar-  portion  of  that  which  was  passing  off  as  insensi- 

gument,  the  exhibition  to  his  lungs  of  We,  being  now  detained  as  sensible  perspiration. 

iV. ^J'is^j     4 u  1-      ij  u  Perhaps  we  may  view  this  as  a  case  where  a 

tne  modinea  atmosphere  should  be  un-  vicarious  action  U  induced  in  the  pulmonary 
remitted  by  day  at  well  a$  by  nighty  sorfacewithin,  by  the  suppression  witnont,  lead- 
so  lonff  as  anv  conirh  or  othnr  atmna.  *°<^  *®  ■  ^^^  exhalation  of  moisture  over  the 
TO  long  as  any  cougn  or  omer  atmos-  membrane,  and  consequent  partial  relief  ftom 

pnenc  symptom  is  present,  manifesting  one  prevailingr  cause  of  distress  I  have  dwelt  so 

the  eeneral  atmosphere  to  be  unsuited  ™™c«>  "!»*»»  namely,  the  exsiccating  action  of 

4a  «h0  A«-<.;*.ki«  «*<r«A  ^c  •!«.  •^.,i«,«^n«».»  *■*•  "''•    Any  such  treatment,  however,  could.  I 

to  the  excitable  state  of  the  pulmonary  imagine,  only  act  with  benefit  for  a  tiiie,  and  it 

membrane.     In  every  case  of  chronic  does  not  at  aU  militate  a^nst  the  importance 

disease  there  are  periU  of  many  days  ?J:^?'SgU'S^'^^*ti;!'.!j;  SlJ 

together,  when  it  is  my  nrm  conviction,  aa  perfect  security  agmnat  cold  will  permit. 
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belost  flight  of,  if  it  can  be  commanded  atmosphere  might  be  afforded  to  the 

a^  a  collateral  acquisition.  lungs  without  intermission ;  also  with- 

Eighthly,  That  with  respect  to  the  out  inconvenience  to,  or  attention  on 
grand  question,  namely,  tne  changes  the  part  of  the  patient,  and  without  in* 
to  be  wrought  on  the  air,  our  measures  volving  the  whole  body  in  its  operation, 
must  act  TOth  upon  physical  and  me-  It  diners,  in  many  respects,  rrom  the 
chanical  principles.  The  former,  to  apparatus,  of  whicn  T  ventured  to  give 
modify  the  temperament  of  the  air ;  the  an  outline  while  proposing  a  treatment, 
latter,  for  separating  from  it  dust,  soot,  akin  to  the  present,  for  acute  diseases 
and  other  particles  of  solid  matter  in  hospital  practice ;  but,  as  it  has  not 
suspended  in  it.  With  respect  to  the  been  ever  constructed  as  yet,  I  am  un- 
first,  the  temperament  of  the  air,  willing  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  reader 
we  find  that  one  general  indication  by  entering  into  any  detail  respecting 
in  this  climate  is  to  raise  its  tem-  the  peculiarities  of  its  construction, 
perature,  its  coldness  being  the  grand  Great,  and  important,  as  would,  I 
irritant.  The  next  point  is  to  mo-  believe,  be  the  reHef  afforded  by  such 
dify  its  condition  in  regard  to  mois-  means  to  many  nightly  sufferers,  the 
ture.  Even  a  cold  air  is  often  far  too  action  of  the  apparatus  would  be  limited 
diy  for  a  membrane,  to  which,  as  has  to  the  night,  excepting  in  the  cases  of 
been  abundantly  shown,  evaporation  is  bed-ridden  persons.  It  would  therefore, 
no  comforting  process :  and  however  alone,  not  command  the  essential  re- 
tnoist  the  air  may  be  at  a  low  tempera-  quisite  of  continnous  action  extended 
ture,  if  we  raise  it  to  a  summer  heat  to  the  day :  nor  could  it  offer  any  of 
we^ve  it  so  many  degrees  of  dryness  the  great,  though  indirect,  benefits  cer- 
as  to  disqualify  it  altogether  for  the  tain  to  follow  a  release  from  confine- 
soothing  action  desired.  Hence  we  ment  widiin  doors.  Nevertheless  the 
must  command  means  by  which  to  add  need  of  atmospheric  comfort  by  many 
moisture  to  it ;  and  however  injurious  sufferers  at  night  is  so  urgent  that, 
damp  air  is  to  the  lungs  when  cold,  or,  although  they  may  command,  by  the 
again,  warm  air  when  not  moist,  if  we  aid  of  means  about  to  be  described,  a 
combine  both  agents,  warmth  and  considerable  portion  of  the  benefits  in- 
moisture,  and  administer  them  only  to  dicated,  I  shall  not  relinquish  the  hope 
the  iungt,  we  shaU  find  in  practice  that  of  reducing,  at  some  future  time,  to 
irritable  lungs,  in  a  large  majority  of  effective  operation,  the  above  plan, 
cases,  rejoice  under  the  soothing  in-  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a  per- 
fluence  of  air  warm  and  moist  to  a  son  in  bed.  It  must  admit  of  every 
considerable  degree.  desirable  variety  of  temperament  being 

given  to  the  pulmonary  atmosphere, 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  any  while  the  selection  of  tne  choicest  in 

mind  upon  which  the  above  indications  each  particular  case  would  rest  upon 

have  been  deeply  impressed  by  a  con-  the  sa^city  and   experience   of  the 

templation  of  the  suoject  at  large  of  physician, 
pulmonary  distress,  must  be  impelled 

to  an  earnest  desire  to  possess  tne  in-  I  have  now  to  relate  the  progress  of 
strumental  means  for  giving  effect  to  the  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  wnole  of  the 
them;  and  it  will  appear,  that  of  these  above  indications;  a  result  which,  if 
eight  indications,  some  might  be  car-  attainable,  I  felt  would  be  of  the 
ried  out  while  the  body  was  at  rest,  greatest  importance.  Though  I  can- 
and  in  bed ;  while  to  fulfil  the  whole  not,  indeed,  say  it  has  been  within 
of  them,  the  body  must  be  free  for  loco-  the  power  of  my  humble  labours  to 
motion,  and  for  exercise  out  of  doors,  realise  the  whole  to  their  full  extent. 
The  former  case  might  be  presumed  and  though  I  have  to  lament  the  in- 
more  easy  to  be  dealt  with  than  the  ability  to  discern  how  this  point  shall 
latter;  and  to  mjself  it  proved  so.  be  attained,  I  have  to  feel  thankful  that 

Hence,  when  impelled  by  the  various  my  exertions  have  not  been  unavailing, 

considerations  which  have  been  detailed  but  that  a  success  in  the  way  of  useful 

throughout  these  papers,    while    my  effect  has  attended  them  surpassing 

attention  was  directed  only  to  the  case  very  much    any  anticipations   I  had 

of  a  person  in  bed,  it  did  not  prove  ventured  to  form.     I  set  to  work,  with 

Very  ffifficult  to  devise  means  by  which  the  objects  to  be  desired  arranged  be- 

I   believe    the   desirable  varieties    of  fore  my  mind  in  the. order  of  their 
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importance;  and  in  the  Respirator  is    reasons  which  render  necessary  an 'en* 
embodied  all  that  I  have  been  able  to    deavour  to  prevent  the  occiurence  of 
attain  with  a  due  attention  to  the  de*    mistakes  of  the  nature  alluded  to. 
mands  of  collateral  and  unavoidable        The  instance  of  one  class  of  invalids 
circumstances.  alone  will  suffice  to  point  out  the  im- 

Though  the  name  of  this  instrument  portance  of  caution  when  writing  upon 
is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  to  a  such  a  subject.  There  are  many  thou- 
considerable  extent  its  capabilities,  the  sand  persons  whose  family  duties  corn- 
latter  are  by  no  means  all  appreciated,  pel  them  to  remain  in  £Dg[land,'but  do 
even  by  the  many  who  avail  themselves  not  permit  them  to  remain  at  home, 
of  the  more  prominent  and  immediate  while  exposure  throughout  the  winter 
effects  of  it;  and  the  profession  in  proves,  in  a  few  years,  fatal  to  them, 
general  does  not  yet,  by  any  means.  It  is  a  fact,  that  of  these,  many  hun- 
employ  all  its  powers.  With  respect  dreds  are  pursuing  their  labours  from 
to  its  principle  and  mode  of  action,  year  to  year  with  impunity  under  the 
many  particulars  included  in  them  have  protection  of  the  Respirator.  I  take 
hitherto  received  little  attention.  These  here  the  lowest  ground,  and  leave  out 
facts  are  attributable  to  my  having  of  the  question  tnose  striking  cases  of 
offered,  neither  to  the  profession  nor  to  gradual  recovery  under  its  use.  It 
the  public,  any  detailea  account  of  the  will  here  be  evicient,  that  to  such  per- 
instrument;  and  scarcely  any  matter  sons  the  opinion  which  led  them  to 
beyond  a  pamphlet  of  a  few  pages,  in  place  reliance  on  the  instrument  in  the 
which,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  instance  was  of  vital  importance, 
Respirator,  the  attention  of  the  former  for  to  them  the  instrument  has  become 
was  invited  to  its  general  objects,  of  inestimable  value ;  a  fact  which  I 
From  my  notes,  a  few  materials  have  need  not  hesitate  to  state,  since  it  arises 
been,  at  times,  abstracted  for  circulation  out  of  an  urgent  need  on  their  part, 
amongst  the  public,  by  the  parties  to  which  the  Respirator  happens  to  meet, 
whom  the  disposal  of  the  Respirator  Now  if  the  numerous  persons  who 
was  consigned.  I  have  long  felt  called  have  been  recently  instructed  in  the 
on  to  publish  a  fuller  account,  with  opinion  that  any  roughly  constructed 
more  carefully  arranged  details,  espe-  article  would  answer  all  the  purposes 
cially  since  a  large  body  of  interesting  of  the  metallic  instrument,  should  yield 
facts  connected  with  its  action  have  to  it,  and  thereby,  as  a  certain  conse- 
accumulated,  and  since  its  extensive  quence,  lose  all  the  benefit  of  the 
use  by  the  invalid  public  has  given  it  a  principle,  and  perish,  as  many  still  do, 
notoriety,  and  interest,  which  lead  to  irom  exposure,  whose  prejuaices  pre* 
daily  inquiries  after  some  publication  vent  their  availing  themselves  of  it, 
of  a  suitable  character.  the  effect  would  be  far  more  serious. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to  owing  to  the  number  misled,  than  of 
trespass  at  an^  such  length  on  the  pages  any  incautious  medical  opinion  upon  a 
of  a  professional  journal  obligingly  single  case,  however  erroneous.  It 
openea  to  me ;  but  I  may  desire  to  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  the  reputation 
offer  a  few  condensed  remarks  upon  acquired  by  the  instrument  will  serve 
the  principle  and  progress  of  the  in-  as  an  efficient  guard  to  the  invalid 
yention,  and  upon  its  observed  action  public,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  a  few  of  the  more  striking  cases ;  they  should  have  to  owe  to  their  own 
since  it  might  be  shown  that,  in  the  jud^ent  and  experience,  protection 
absence  of  any  proper  account  which  against  a  professional  opinion  tending 
would  serve  to  guard  against  the  acci-  to  mislead  them  in  a  serious  degree ; 
dent,  remarks  upon  it,  altogether  erro-  and  it'  must  be  obvious  that  all  such 
neous,  have  found  their  way  even  into  mistakes,  however  inadvertently  made, 
recent  professional  works  of  deserved  are  unfavourable  for  that  growth  of 
reputation.  public    confidence  in  the  profession. 

Although  I  may  be  allowed  to  wish,  so  much  to  be  desired,  not  less  for  the 
that  by  more  attention  to  the  principles  sake  of  the  public  than  of  the  pro* 
in  science  concerned,  an  author  would  fession,  in  these  days  of  wide-spread 
avoid  a  misapprehension  of  my  labours,  empiricism.  Upon  these  erounds  I 
I  would  not  here  trouble  the  profes-  feel  called  on  to  oflfer  to  Uie  reader 
sional  reader  upon  such  grounds  ;  who  will  favour  me  with  attention,  aa 
but  there  are  professional  and  public    account  of  the  invention,  brief,  yet 
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sufficiently  full  to  supply  him  with  a  affinned,  received    some   professional 

▼iew  of  the  whole  principle  and  eeneral  countenance.      Such    can    only  have 

effect  of  the  Respirator,  and  thereby  been  given  hastily,  since  the  air  is 

save  him  the  trouble  of  tracing  them  poisoned  with  the  products  of  combus- 

out  himself  when  an  opinion  is  re-  tion,  and  rendered  injuriously  arid: 

quired  of  him.    The  reader  has  before  these,  wiOi  the  eeneral  character  of  the 

him  the  chief  indications,  in  the  eight  proposal,  woula  have  otherwise  ren- 

I  have  enumerated,  and  also  the  path  dered  it  unworthy  of  notice, 

through  which  I  was  led  to  become  I  was  next  led  to  seek  warmth  from 

impressed  with  the  importance  of  them,  the  body  itself ;  but  from  the  outer 

Raving  no  idea,  for  a  considerable  surface.  A  little  calculation,  however, 
time,  of  turning  animal  heat  to  account,  made  it  evident  that  the  skin  could  not 
I  felt  that  I  had  in  vain  sought  out  so  at  all  endure  such  an  abstraction  of 
great  an  extent  of  need,  since  I  had  no  heat  from  it,  since  the  natural  extrica- 
way  of  supplying  it.  I  therefore  con-  tion  through  thick  clothing  even,  keeps 
fined  my  attention  for  the  time  to  the  it  in  so  chilly  a  state  as  to  compel 
atmospheric  treatment  of  all  the  sur-  many  to  burden  themselves  with  cover- 
faces,  the  skin  and  the  lunes,  by  ings,  and  thus  to  give  rise  to  the  seventh 
carrying  into  effect   measures  1  had  indication. 

formerly  been  led  to  contrive  for  giving  I  now  ^ve  up  the  pursuit  until  on 

a  right  temperament  to  the  atmosphere  one  occasion,  wnile  le^ng  my  invalid 

of  dwellings.    At  this  juncture  the  case  relation  out  for  exercise,  it  occurred  to 

of  a  relation,  labouring  under  pulmo-  me  as  obvious,  that  the  venr  chilling  of 

nary  disease  of  a  fatal  amount,  renewed  the  respiratory  passages  by  cold  air 

in  my  mind  the  importance  of  all  those  was  no  other  than  the  removal  by  the 

indications  pointing  to  exercise  and  air  of  a  quantity  of  warmth,  which,  had 

fresh  air  out  of  doors,  and  a  disencum-  it  been  presented  to  the  air  previously, 

bering  of  the  skin.  would  nave   rendered   it   abundantly 

In  the  case  of  this  sufferer,  confine-  warm ;    nay,  even  more   warm   than 

ment   in-doors,  from  its  effect  upon  enough  ,*  so  that  in  each  act  of  respira^ 

other  labouring  organs  and  the  health  tion,  if  the  air  could  acquire  the  warmth 

generally,  exceeded  in  injury  even  an  one  stage  earlier,  before  it  touched  the 

exposure  to  the  severest  atmosphere  pulmonary  surfaces  instead  of  after-i 

out  of  doors ;  although  the  invariable  wards,  the  object,  as  to  warming  it» 

consequence  of  this  was  an  amount  of  would  be  esdned.     The  subject  thea 

distress  painful  to  witness,  and  pre-  placed  itself  in  another  light ;  namely, 

cipitating  the  fatal  termination  of  the  that  the  heat  developed  by  such  in- 

disease.  valids   was    evidently   insufficient   to 

Some  portable  source  of  warmth  and  meet  all  the  deniands  from  without 

moisture  was  loudly  called  for ;   nor  upon  the  system.    Hence  the  distress 

were  means  for  removing,  if  possible,  occasioned  by  that  constant  abstraction 

the  smoke  and  dust  of  London  air  to  of   heat,    ot    which    every   outgoing 

be    overlooked  ;     for    they    actually  breath  was  robbing  the  lungs, 

blacken  the  sputa  coughed  up  after  any  The  question  then  arose  whether  it 

considerable  exposure.  might  not  be  possible  to  recover  this 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  idea  of  a  heat,  without  any  detention  of  the 
lamp  first  suggested  itself ;  but  the  impure  gaseous  matter  of  the  breath, 
awkwardness  and  weight  of  any  such  If  practicable,  it  was  obvious  that  it 
apparatus,  especially  of  a  chimney  must  be  effected  by  that  movement  of 
necessary  for  conducting  above  the  heat  named  conduction;  and  if  by 
head  the  noxious  products  of  the  com-  conduction,  then  manifestly  through 
bustion,  and  of  additional  apparatus  the  instrumentality  of  metal.  But  it 
for  ^ving  moisture  to  the  fresh  air  for  was  doubtful  if  even  the  best  conduct- 
respiration,  warmed  exterior  to  the  ing  metal  could  be  made  to  catch  the 
case  of  the  lamp,  together  with  other  warmth  with  the  rapidity  necessary  in 
reasons,  caused  me  at  once  to  reject  so  so  momentary  an  act*—"  in  a  breath." 
cumbrous  and  troublesome  a  plan.  I  Hence,  it  appears  surprising  how  any 
have  referred  to  it,  because  an  attempt  persons  rignth'  informed  in  the  pro- 
recently  made  to  introduce  an  appara-  perties  of  difierent  kinds  of  matter  in 
tus,  in  which  a  lamp  is  employed,  but  relation  to  heat,  and  having  the  right 
In  a  very  deleterious  manner,  (las,  it  Ib  material  already  before  themi  should 

754,— XXX,  U 
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imagine  that  any  other  material  than  would  receive  warmth  from  the  out- 
metal  would  answer  the  purpose.  ^oing  current— say  D  D.  They  would, 
Upon  commencing  to  reduce  the  idea  if  properly  encased  in  some  non-con- 
of  employing  metallic  conduction  to  ducting  material,  store  it  up  to  be  re- 
some  practical  form,  I  first  thought  of  ceived  by  the  entering  cold  current 
letting  the  warm  breath  pass  out  C  C,  and  thus  a  respirator  would  be 
through  a  number  of  small  tubes,  or  formed.  This  was  the  first  idea  I 
spaces,  formed  by  metal,  which  should  formed  of  a  kind  at  all  proper.  It  is 
conduct  warmth  to  cold  air  entering  curious  that  this  also  has  oeen  pro- 
spaces,  around  the  tubes.  Apart  from  posed  to  me  as  a  superior  modification 
tne  great  inconvenience  of  its  length  of  the  Respirator.  Though  incom- 
and  bulk,  a  little  further  reflection  made  parably  better  than  the  other,  its  action 
it  obvious  that  it  would  be  defective  would  be  very  imperfect,  as  the  reader 
altogether  in  principle.  It  mi^ht  will  readily  perceive.  Since  there  is  a 
answer  if  inspiration  and  expiration  continuity  of  metal  in  every  plate,  all 
were  performea  simultaneously,  the  one  the  way  from  A  to  B,  it  is  plain  that 
forming  a  continuous  counter-current  the  point  A,  next  the  mouth,  could 
with  the  other ;  but  it  was  wholly  un-  never  be  materially  warmer  than  the 
suited  to  the  actual  case  of  respiration,  outer  point  B;  for  anv  excessof  warmth 
in  which  the  movement  of  the  currents  is  would  rush  from  tne  former  to  the 
alternate.  I  think  it  right  to  mention  latter.  Whatever  were  the  relative 
this  defective  plan,  since  it  has  more  capacities  for  heat  of  the  metal, 
than  once  been  proposed  as  an  im-  and  the  breath,  with  such  a  con- 
provement.  struction,  the  one  could  only  give 
In  any  case  of  continuous  counter-  half  of  it«  warmth  to  the  other.  Tnua 
currents,  the  conductincf  metal  has  when  the  inner  half  of  each  plate 
to  perform  the  duty  only  of  a  road  towards  A  had  taken  up  all  the  warmth 
for  the  travelling  of  the  heat  across  it  could  from  the  outgoing  currents, 
from  the  one  current  to  the  other ;  but  the  outer  half  towards  B  would  get  no 
in  the  case  in  (juestion  a  metallic  more  from  it;  for  the  metallic  con- 
storehouse  was  evidently  wanted,  into  tinuity  would  ensure  its  being  nearly 
which  the  warmth  might  be  safely  and  at  the  same  temperature  with  the  inner. 
quickly  deposited  by  the  outgoing  The  process  would  be  confined  to  one  step 
current,  there  to  lie  until  taken  up  by  of  conduction ;  a  deep  one  indeed,  but 
the  fresh  entering  current.  a  single  step  only,  if,  then,  the  capa- 
It  was  next  plain  that,  in  order  to  cities  of  the  metal  and  breath  were  the 
conduct  off  the  warmth  with  the  neces-  same,  but  one  half  of  the  warmth  could 
sary  rapidity  from  every  portion  of  the  be  taken  by  the  metal,  supposing  the 
gaseous  current,  it  would  have  to  be  conduction  absolutely  perfect,  which  of 
acted  upon  by  metallic  contact  in  every  course  is  far  from  tne  case  with  any 
part;  lor  which  purpose  the  breath  metal;  or  any  means  we  haveof  applying 
must  be  subdivided,  or  split  into  the  it  Again,  the  entering  cold  current 
greatest  number  of  currents.  This  could  only  receive,  according  to  the 
might  be  effected  by  a  multitude  of  utmost  which  theory  would  give,  one 
thin  short  plates  of  metal.  A  A,  &c.  half  of  the  warmth  stored  up  in  the 
fig.  ] ,  sets  parallel  to  each  other,  and  metal,  that  is,  one  half  of  one  half,  or 

a  quarter  of  the  warmth  which  the 
breath  had  brought  from  the  lungs. 
After  a  long  repetition  of  the  process, 

_^^^_^^^  the  quantity  would  verge  nearer  to  one 

'  =  c              <*  h^lf  of  ^^c  whole  warmth,  for  a  reason 

o  »efafe-a        »^..                    ^ 411^  which  I  will  not  consume  space  in  ex- 

=^  pl&ining ;  but  it  could  never  amount  to 

a             ^rrz.  It,  and  in  practice  it  would  be  much 

mZ=z  less. 

tf                 =  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  further  in- 

"^  sight  into  the  question  before  we  arrive 

P'°-  '•  at  that  perfection  short  of  which  no 

edgeways  to  the  current  C  C,  or  D  D,  philosopnic  mind  will  be  contented  to 

the  plains  of  these  plates  lying  in  the  rest.    The  reader  will  by  this  time  have 

direction  of  the  current.    These  plates  anticipated  the  necessity  of  more  than 
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one  Bicp  or  stuge  of  conduction.  The  thickness),  to  a  great  extent  crosHways, 
wann  breath,  after  one  aet  of  metallic  we  shall  convert  them  into  lines,  which 
conductors  has  ta&en  from  it  all  [fie  have  length  wilh  scarcely  any  breadth 
warmth  it  can,  most  be  presented  to  or  thickness ;  jn  short,  info  extremely 
the  action  of  another  set  of  a  lower  fine  wires.  It  was  thus  that  I  was  led 
temperature  i  forif  it  were  of  the  same,  (o  the  selection  of  wire,  since  one  prin- 
it  could,  of  course,  take  no  heat  haca  ciple  required  extremeeubdi vision  from 
the  breath.  But  even  two  conducting  front  to  back,  while  another  demanded 
layers  do  not  suffice.  In  pmcticefrom  the  same  from  side  to  eide.  The  two, 
six  to  twelve,  or  fourteen,  are  required,  therefare,  reduced  the  conducting  ma- 
according  to  the  temperature  we  desire  terial  to  merely  upright  Unes. 
(o  give  to  the  incoming  air;  and  ibr  To  support  such  fine  wires,  and  keep 
eenuin  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  each  them  in  a  state  of  tension,  I  employed 
layer  should  be  double,  the  total  num-  delicate  frames  of  metal,  like  that  of  a 
ber  of  laj'era  being  twice  the  above,  window.  They  had  to  be  made  in  a 
Again,  a  liLlle  space  is  required  betweea  peculiar  manner,  and  to  every  horizon- 
each  double  layer,  amounting  to  the  tal  bar  the  wires  were  soldered :  each 
fortieth  of  an  incli ;  and  as  the  whole  frame  carrying  two  surfaces  of  wire. 
BTC  lobecomprCBsedintoaboutaquarler  The  frames  are  kept  apart  by  small 
of  an  inch,  each  layer  must  occupy  the  studs,  which,  touching  tnem  only  in  a 
smallest  possible  space. .  Now  referring  few  points,  and  being  of  a  material 
to  the  aliove  diaeram,  it  will  be  evident  which  conducts  heat  Dadly,  have  no 
that  if  we  diTide  the  plates  A,  A,  &c  eflect  in  disturbing  the  independent 
(which  are  almost  geometrical  planes,  temperature  of  eacli  layer.  This  ar- 
having    length    and   breadth   without  rsngement  is  seen  in  fig.  3,  which  re- 


presents a  Respirator  with  the  invest-  fied  by  their  progicssively  lower  tem- 

ing  leather  removed  where  it  covers  the  peraturcs  to  draw  warmth  from  the  ait) 

metal  work.     A  A  are  wired  frames,  and  in  their  turn,  after  each  preceding  layer 

B  B  the  intervening  studs.    The  grada-  ceased   to  act.  until  the  air  upon  its 

tive  action  of  the  instrument  will  at  escape  was  reduced  below  50°,  naving 

once  appear  on  an  inspection  of  the  raised  the  outer  plate  to  44°. 
coliimns  of  fisures  on  either  side.  That         The  right   hand  column   sefves   to 

on  the  left  band  represents  the  tern-  represent  the  prt^ressive  rise  of  the  en> 

perature  of  the  several  layers,  just  after  tering  air  from  the  freezing  point,  untU 

an  act  of  expiration  has  wanned  them,  it  reaches  in  this  a  medium  respirator. 

The  innermost  one  has  been  raised  the  temperature  of  68'^a  grade  far 

to  80"  by  the  breath,  which,  reduced  ^wve  that  of  the  outer  layera,  which 

by  this  loiis  of  heat  nearly  to  that  tem-  had  given  it  when  cold,  the  first  stages, 

perature,  could  give  no  more  warmth  to  or  as  it  were  the  foundation,  of  its  now 

It.     But  the  next  layer  was  cooler,  and  accmnalated  warmth.     In  the  respira- 

cbuld  receive  warmth,  until,  rising  to  tor  of  higliftt  power,  the  entering  cur- 

78*,  it  again  could  gain  no  more  from  rent  can  thus  be  brought   up  in  a 

the  air.    In  the  same  way  the  third,  moment  from  the  freezing  point  to  the 

and  all  the  snccnsive  layers,  were  qnali-  usual  summer  heat  of  Bengal.    Such  is 
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the  importance  of  this  gradative  prin-  mosphere  or  of  climate,  properly  so 

ciple  for  giving  effect  to  the  fforeAauie  called,  which  is  met  with  in  this  or 

or  (Upoiitive  conduction,  required  to  other  countries,  can  have  in  assisting 

suit  the    alternate    movement  of  the  or  hindering  the  lungs  in  the  perform- 

currents  in  respiration.  ance  of  these  functions. 

[To  be  continued.]  ,  Wherever  numerical  statements  are 

^  at  our  command,  we  shall  of  course 

"  avail  ourselves  of  them;   hut,  unfor- 

OBSERVATIONS  tunately,  we  must  sometimes  content 

oNTBB  ourselves  with  merely  the  statements 

STATISTICS  OF  PHTHIS]%,  of  various  writers  as  to  the  freedom 

from,  or  frequency  of,  phthisis  in  par- 

AND  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  AND      ticulir  plaCC^.     On  aSSertioUShke  thwC, 
OCCUPATION    IN    THE     PRODUCTION    OF      „„!«„„  |u„„  j^j  ^«  ^^„i.  ^^^^«-^„«^   *J? 

THAT  DISEASE  *  uulcss  foundcd  on  great  expenence,  too 

much  reliance  must  not  he  placed ;  for, 

«« U  mAledne  ne  eer^t  ni  une  icience  ni  un  ftg  has  been  well  observed  by  Gavanet, 

■rt,  si  elle  n'tftut  pu  fond^  tot  de  nombreuses  /".i             " .            r  !^           A  '-■"\*"^*» 

Qbservfttions  "— pSwoh,  Reekereket  sur  la  pro-  the  sometimes  of  the  cautious  is  the 

babiUti  detjugemenM,  qfien  of  the  sanguine,  the  always  of  the 

[Ck>ntinaed  from  p.  17S.1  empiric,  and  the  never  of  the  sceptic ; 

...  but  the  numbers  1,  10,  100,  1000,  oave 

That  any  disease  of  the  respiratory  hut  one  meaning;  for  aU  manld^ 

organs  mist  be  affected  by  the  nature  ..P^  difference  in  the  chmate  of  two 

of  the  climate  enjoyed  by  the  patient,  different  places  must  be  included  under 

is  a  supposition  so  naturil  and  obvious,  fome  or  aU  of  the  following  heads  :— 

that  wVfind  it  supported  by  the  au-  ^^  chemical  consUtution  of  the  atmos- 

thority  and   practf^  of  the  earliest  phere,  the  mean  prewure  and  tempera- 

writers  on  the  theory  of  medicine.  ^^  «*"«  ^ir,  and  lU  hygrometnc 

Neither  are  theories  and  hypotheses  ^tate.    There  m  also  to  be  taken  into 

on  this  point  wanted  at  the  nrcsent  day  J  account  the  extent  of  the  variations 

nor  is  the  Importance  of  the  subject  ^«>™  ^*^«  ^^  temperature  and  pres- 

less  felt  by  modem  practitioners  in  our  sure  common  at  each  place,  the  rapidity 

own  times.   Indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  with  which  these  changes  are  effected, 

case,  and  many  efforts  have  of  late  and  the  frequency  of  their  occiOTence. 

years  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  ^ne  chemical  composition  of  the  at^ 

of  the  effect  of  climate  on  pulmonary  mosphere  is  so  constant  and  uniform, 

diseases ;  but,  whilst  the  mass  of  obser-  Jf  *'  \'  "  °o*  probable  that  any  vana- 

vations  is  so  small  as  it  yet  is,  and  the  ?^  }^  J^^  proportion  of  the  consti- 

observations  themselves  are  recorded  *,"cnts  of  air  is  sufficiently  great  to  pro- 

with  so  httle  exactness  and  precision  duce  or  affect  disease  of  the  lungs :  m 

as  they  for  the  most  are,  but  few  exact  ^2^^^°  ^^l*  ^?  course,  the  lungs  are 

and  general  conclusions  of  importance  affected  by  the  injurious  exhalaUons  or 

can  be  drawn  from  them.    Still  we  may  yapours  produced  in  vanoiw  operations 

make  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth,  »^  manufactories  ;    but   this  bek>ng8 

and  by  the  help  of  numerical  statements  *?  a  different  head  of  our  subject— 

givesomedegreeof  exactnesstotheories  that  of  occupation  rather  than  climate; 

which,  from  the  vagueness  and  inde-  anditdoesnot  appear  that  the  difference 

terminate  meaning  of  the  terms  cm-  (u  anj  there  be)  in  the  chemical  con- 

ployed  in  the  relation  of  the  facts  on  8^*"^°?  of  the  atmosphere,  at  different 

which  they  are  founded,  are  otherwise  P^«»  ^^  ^^  a^  most  other  countnes, 

necessarily  doubtfiiL  ?as  any  m-eat  effect  on  the  fref^uency  or 

To  obtain  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  natality  of  phthisis, 
nature  andextent  of  the  influence  which  ,  The  introduction  of  extraneous  sub- 
may  possibly  be  exerted  by  climate  in  stances  into  the  lun^  is  an  evilto  which 
producing  or  increasing  a  tendency  to  ^^  general  only  particular  classes  of  ope- 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  wc  «^^^cs  are  exposed ;  and  the  only  cur- 
must  pay  attention  to  the  functions  cumstance  of  this  nature  which  affects 
which  the  lungs  have  to  perform,  and  aU  classes  equally,  is  the  inhalation  of 
then  consider  the  effect  which  any  ^^^  I  may  possibly  have  occasion  hei«- 
Change  or  variation,  either  of  the  at-  after  to  illustrate  the  destructive  eflecta 

of  mhahn^  any  sohd  substances,  as  ex- 

*  CoBunvnictted  by  the  tntbor.  emplified  m  the  health  of  the  workmen 
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employed  in  various  manufactures,  but  I 
shall  now  merely  refer  my  readers  to  the 
treatise  of  Thac&rah,  and  an  interesting 
report  by  Villermd,  published  in  the 
Annales  d'Hygi^ne,  on  the  health  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture.  The  operation  of  beating  cotton, 
^m  the  great  dust  raised  in  the  process, 
increases,  according  to  both  of  these 
authors,  the  mortality  from  phthisis; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  irritating 
and  angular  particles  of  dust  are  less 
injurious  to  the  lunjgs. 

Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  very  Suable  and 
interestin  g  posthumous  work* ,  has  some 
remarks  in  connection  with  this  subject 
in  that  part  of  his  book  relating  to  the 
climate  of  Malta,  and  the  sanatory  state 
of  the  troops  stationed  in  that  island. 

The  climate  of  Maltaf  is  dry,  and 
the  temperature  neither  very  variable 
nor  low :  from  December  till  February 
the  rain  falls  with  tropical  violence ; 
but  from  that  period  till  August  not  a 
drop  falls,  and  the  sky  is  generally 
cloudless.  The  island  itself  (appears, 
from  its  ^eolo^cal  formation,  there 
being  neither  rivers,  lakes,  boes,  nor 
morasses  in  it),  to  be  fevourable  to 
health,  and  yet  the  mortality  from 
phthisis,  though  inferior  to  the  mor- 
tality from  that  disease  occurring  in 
England,  is  nevertheless  much  higher 
than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
Hennen  affirms  that  the  disease  is  very 
common ;  and  according  to  Major 
TuUoch,  the  ratio  in  each  1000  troops 
attacked  annually  by  phthisis  is — 


premise,  that  the  number  of  deaths 
assigned  to  phthisis  is  most  probably 
rather  above  than  below  the  truth : — 

Frem  Phthisis  and  Consumptitm, 


Bttimated 

Deaths 

Deatba. 

Tear. 

population. 

per  cent. 

298 

1822 

95,484 

•312 

267 

1823 

96,943 

•278 

206 

1824 

96,404 

•214 

244 

1825 

97,627 

•249 

245 

1826 

98,739 

•248 

286 

1827 

99,549 

•287 

311 

1828 

100,949 

•308 

297 

1829 

101,776 

•292 

393 

1830 

101,962 

•385 

375 

1831 

102,839 

•363 

331 

1832 

104,263 

•317 

509 

1833 

104,056 

•489 

387 

1834 

103,926 

•372 

Mean    .316 

In  the  United  Kingdon 
In  Malta    • 
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Amongst  the  civil  and  native  popu- 
lation oi  Malta,  the  deaths  from  con- 
sumption, from  the  year  1822  to  1831 
inclusive,  amounted  to  41 49,  the  average 
population  during  this  period  being 
100,270,  and  the  agfirre^te  population 
I,d03»517.  In  the  table  below  is  given, 
in  the  first  column,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  consumption  in  each  year 
among  the  civil  and  native  population 
of  the  island ;  in  the  third,  the  calcu- 
lated amount  of  the  population  at  each 
period ;  and  in  the  fourth,  the  number 
of  deaths  annually  from  phthisis  in 
each  100  persona  living.      We  may 

*  tlie  Medical  Topography  of  the  Mediter- 
raaean,  p.  446.  . 

t  In  183S,  hyrromater  87  max.,  SO  rnhn.,  and 
Ml  med. ;  and  the  tempeFatnre  dorinfr  aU  yean 
waa  90  max.,  46  mim.,  and  63  mt^^HennfHf 
p.  481.     . 


In  1833,  it  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  table,  that  the  mortality  from  the 
disease  was  much  above  the  avera^, 
being  double  the  amount  in  the  earlier 
years.  The  weather  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year  was  such  as  is  usually  eicpe- 
rienced ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  it  was  much  more  variable  than 
usual ;  dry  and  moist,  warm  and  cold 
weather,  following  in  rapid  succession, 
with  occasional  heavy  rains  *. 

Hennen  attributes,  and  it  appears  to 
me  with  considerable  justice,  a  large 
amount  of  the  deaths  m>m  pulmonary 
diseases  to  the  extreme  dustiness  of  the 
climate,  and  the  conse<^uent  introduc- 
tion of  irritating  particles  into  the 
lungs. 

His  description  t  of  the  climate  of 
Malta  in  this  respect  is  very  striking. 
"  From  the  action  of  the  winds,"  he 
says,  "  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, taken  in  connection  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  there  results  a  phe- 
nomenon which  affects  the  climate  of 
Malta  in  a  manner  strikingly  cognizable 
to  the  senses,  and  which  1  am  convinced 
is  productive  of  considerable  influence 
on  some  of  our  diseases.  I  allude  to 
the  volumes  of  impalpable  dust  which 
float  about  in  the  atmosphere,  especially 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Every  wind 
which  bjows  over  the  exsiccated  sur- 
tsLce  of  the  island  takes  up  this  dust, 
which  is  so  fine,  so  light,  and  so  pene- 

*  TiUloch ;  Reporta  on  the  Sickncae  and  In> 
vaUdinr  of  TVoopa  in  Malta, 
t  Ibi^.  p.  446. 
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tratiiig,  that  the  closest  door  does  not  absorption  of  a  somewhat  greater 
offer  an  effectual  barrier  to  its  entrance ;  volume  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  and,  in 
the  eyes  and  face  are  clogged  up  with  addition,  either  the  absorption  or  ex- 
it; it  is  forced  through  the  clothes,  halation  of  nitrogen,  this  gas  being 
and  idl  parts  of  the  sxin  are  covered  sometimes  absorbed  from  the  atmos- 
with  it ;  and  so  subtle  is  its  nature,  phere,  and  sometimes  exhaled  from  the 
that  it  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  the  blood.  These  are  the  principal  chemj- 
works  of  the  best  cased-watch,  even  in  cal  changes  effected  in  respiration 
the  pocket  When  a  damp  wind  blows,  which  press  themselves  more  imme- 
or  when  the  dews  and  fogs  are  heavy,  diately  on  our  notice ;  but  there  is 
this  floating  dust  is  moistened,  its  another  ofHce  of  the  lungs  to  the  due 
particles  coalesce,  and  it  is  precipi-  performance  of  which  I  am  disposed  to 
tated  in  the  form  of  drops  of  a  very  attach  the  highest  importance,  but 
fine  mud.  We  frequently  see  the  which  is,  in  general,  comparatively 
plants  in  a  morning  covered  with  this  disregarded — I  mean  the  exhalation  of 
precipitate."  the  aqueous  vapour  or  steam  from  the 

The  influence  of  dust  in  increasing  blood  during  its  passa^  through  the 

the  frequency  of  pulmonary  diseases,  is  lungs.    Considering  this  exhalation  of 

also  well  illustrated  by  the  observa-  the  vapour  of  water  only  as  the  means 

tions  made  by  Brenmer  in  his  account  of  removing  an  unnecessary  or    in- 

of  Odessa*.  jurious   quantity  of  water   from    the 

.     Setting  aside,  then,  the  consideration  blood,  the  continuance  of  such  a  func- 

of  the  cnanges  which  sometimes  pos-  tion  must  be,  considering   the .  large 

sibly  occur  in  the  chemical  constitution  quantity  that  is  thus  thrown  off,  of  a 

of  the  atmosphere,  and  which  we  may  high  de^ee  of  importance ;  but  when 

afterwards  notice  when  discussing  the  we  consider  the  great  loss  of  heat  which 

climate  of,  and  mortality  in,  cities  as  the  blood  must  undergo  in  converting 

compared  with  that  of  the  country,  and  that  portion  of  water  which  is  sepa- 

the  effect  of  particular  occupations  on  rated  from  it  into  steam,  the  separation 

the  health  ot  the  artizans  engaged  in  of  this  portion  of  water  from  the  blood 

them,  there  remains  to  be  noticed  only  appears  in  a  still  more  important  light, 

the    effects  which   the  variations   in  Our  illustrious  countryman,  Dalt(»i» 

temperature,  dryness,  and  pressure  of  has  shown*  that  in  one  particular  indi^ 

the  atmosphere,  have  in  increasing  the  vidual,  taking  daily  into  his  stomach 

frequency  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  53  ounces  of  fluid,  the  whole  evapo- 

That  the  density  and  pressure  of  the  ration  from  the  lungs  and  skin  toother 

atmosphere  must  nave  some  considera-  amounted  to  27i  oz.  in  the  24  hours, 

ble  innucnce  on  the  lun^  can  scarcely  of  which    quantity    only  6}oz.  were 

be  doubted ;  for,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  given  off  from  the  skin,  the  remaining 

always  remaining  the  same,  the  greater  VOi  oz.  or  1*275  pounds,  avoirdapois, 

the  density  of  the  air  the  greater  will  being  thrown  off  mm  the  lungs.    To 

be  the  weight  of  the  air  introduced  fonn  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  amonnt 

into  the  lungs  at  each  respiration,  and  of  heat  required  to    throw   off  this 

the  system  consuming  the  same  weight  quantity  of  water  from    the    human 

of  oxygen,  the  fewer  will  be  the  num-  lungs,  let  us  assume  the  latent  heat  of 

ber  of  inspirations  and  expirations  in  steam  to  be,  as  was  proved  by  the 

a  given  time  :   but  the  point  to  which  experiments  of  the  celebrated  Watt, 

I    shall    now    principaUy   direct    the  about  d5(P ;  then  the  quantity  of  heat 

attention  of  my  readers  is  that  of  the  required  to  convert  the  above  weight 

influence  of  moisture  ;  and  this  I  shall  of  water  into  steam  would  be  sufficient 

do  principally  because  there  are  no  to  rai^e  the  temperature  of  nearly  eight 

sufficient    data    respecting   any    con-  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to 

nexion  between  the  frequency  or  phthi-  the  boiling  point.     It  is  thus  evident 

sis  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  an  immense  quantity  of  heat  is 

and  on  this  account  it  will  be  useless  drawn  from  the  blood  and  the  system 

to  enter  on  the  subject.  generally  by  the  continual  evaporation 

So  far  as  is  known  on  the  subject,  going  on  in  the  lungs, 

the  purpose  of  respiration  appears  to  But,  important  as  the  perfect  exer- 

be  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid  cise  of  the  lungs  would,  even  on  this 

contained  in  the  venous  blood,  and  the  account  alone,  appear  to  be,  it  is  pro* 

*  Bxcuralons  in  Rustim,  vol.  ij«  p.  474.  «  Trans.  Phil.  Soc.  Manchester,  vol.  v.  p.  319. 
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bable  that,  if  viewed  simply  in  tliis  at  the  equator  as  it  is  at  the  poles,  the 

manner,  we  should  greatly  underrate  blood,  supposing;  it  to  be  of  no  higher 

the  importance  of  this  phenomenon  in  a  temperature  than  100^,  would  be  un- 

the  economy  of  human  life.    A  distin-  able  to  throw  off  any  of  the  water 

guished  living  chemist  and  physiolo-  which,  in  a  less  humid  climate,  would 

gist*  assigns  a  highly  important  office  be  evaporated  from  the  lungs.    Hence, 

to  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that 

lungs,  conceiving  that  by  means  of  this  the  discontinuance  of  the  evaporation 

evaporation    an   important    chemical  from  the  blood  is  one  of  the  causes 

change  is  effected.    "With  respect,"  which   tend    to  induce  phthisis— and 

he  sa^s, "  to  the  aqueous  vapour  thrown  there  certainly  appears  to   me   some 

off  from  the  lungs,  we  have    every  degree  of  probability  that  such  is  the 

reason  to  believe  that  much  of  this  case,  as  the  facts  which  I  shall  pre- 

vapour  is  derived  from  the  chyle  in  its  sently  bring  before  my  readers  will,  I 

passage  through  the  lungs;  and  that  think,  show — we  might  expect  that  in 

by  such  separation  of  water  the  weak  tropical  countries,  enjoying  a  very  high 

and  delicate  albumen  of  the  chyle  is  temperature,   and    where    the  atmos- 

converted  into  the  strong  and  perfect  phere  is  nearly  saturated  with  moisture, 

albumen  of  the  blood."  .  Thus,  con-  there  phthisis  would  be  found  to  be 

sidering    the    matter    d    priori,    and  very    prevalent:    in    some   countries 

without  reference  to  any  Known  facts  situated  near  the  equator,  at  least  in 

on  the  subject,  there  scarcely  can  be  a  the  West  Indies,  this  appears  to  be  the 

doubt  that  the   continuance    of   this  case,    as    is    demonstrated    by  Major 

evaporation  from  the  lungs,  or  indeed  Tulloch's  Reports  on  the  Medical  Sta- 

the  extent  to  which  it  takes  place,  is  a  tistics  of   the  British  Army,  and  to 

point  which  is  of  the  highest  impor-  which  reports  I  shall  presently  have 

tance  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly^, 

human  frame,  and  that  the  due  per-  We    all    know,    from    experience, 

formance  of  this  process,  and  the  pre-  the  disagreeable,  and  sometimes  even 

vention  or  partisd  suspension  of  it  by  distressing,  feeline,  caused,  as  I   be- 

peculiarities  of  climate  or  other  ex-  licve,  by  the  partial  suspension  of  this 

temal  circumstances,  must  exercise  an  office  of  the  lungs  in  wet  and'  warm 

important  influence,  either  for  good  or  weather,  and  which  we  term  closeness; 

for  evil,  on  the  healthy  condition  of  and  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 

the  lungs,  as  being  the  organs  imme-  entire,  or   nearly   entire,  suppression 

diately  affected  by  the  continuance  or  of  the  steam  usually  thrown  off  from 

suspension  of  this  function.  the  lunc^s,  must  be,  in  some  manner 

Now  this  office  of  the  lungs  will,  of  or  another,  highly  pernicious  to  the 

course,  be  affected  both  by  the  tem-  system. 

perature  and  pressure  of  the  atmos-  As  to  the  influence  of  a  moist  climate 
phere,  as  also,  and  principally,  by  the  on  phthisis,  it  has  been  generally  con- 
(^uantity  of  moisture  present  at  the  sidered  as  rather  prophylactic  against 
time  in  the  air;  the  pressure  of  the  that  disease  than  iniurious;  and  this 
atmosphere  diminishing  only  the  rate  opinion  is  one  which  has  been  enter- 
at  which  the  water  can  be  evaporated,  tained  by  writers  of  the  greatest  talent 
The  quantity  of  moisture  which  can  and  the  highest  authority.  Thus  M. 
be  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  will  vary  Lombard*,  who  lias  attempted  to  re- 
accordingly,  and  be  proportional  to  present,  numerically,  the  influence  of 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  various  circumstances  in  increasing  or 
lungs,  and  the  difference  between  the  checking  the  predisposition  to  phthisis, 
elastic  force  of  vapour  at  that  tempera-  places  the  preservative  influence  of  ex- 
tore,  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  posure  to'  aqueous  va^ur  at  0*053, 
already  existing  in  the  atmosphere,  whilst  he  considers  the  injurious  effect 
Suppose,  for  example,  a  climate  pos-  of  dr^^  air  in  increasing  the  tendency  to 
sessing  an  ordinary  temperature  of  itX)^,  phthisis,  as  represented  bv  0*  1 27.  Many 
and  the  atmosphere  of  such  place  to  be  earlier  writers  who  held  this  opinion 
also  satnrated  with  moisture  ;^  then,  as  might  be  quoted ;  and  this  hypothesis 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  wholly  is  also  supported  by  one  of  the  most 
uninfluenced  by  the  temperature  of  the  modem,  and  certainly  the  highest  au- 

atmosphere,  and  is  precisely  the  same    ^r: .   .  '.       ~7~r~~r"_ 

: _.  * _ —  *  See  Quetelet  mr  ri/oMiM,  wbere  «n  «naly«i> 

*  Pniiitt.BriilgiewatMr  Treatue,  p.  930.  of  Lombard's  paper  is  given. 
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Uionty  on  the  subject -I  mean  M.        MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

IjOUIS. 

To  attack  an  opinion  thus  supported  Friday ^  May  13,  1842. 

by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  almost  

every  medical  writer  for  a  long  period,       «,.   *       xi      «    *  *t         -^i  a-    ... 

ind^dingthoseof&ehighesteSi^nce.  ^fJ^^'^^^^^^^^S^^ 

and  the  most  distinguished  lor  their  pabUcam  «it,  dicendi  periculum  non  reciuo.'* 
philosophical  views,  certainly  requires  Ciciko. 

no  littk  hardihood;  but  I  think  the  — 

many    facts,    accurately    stated,    wid  jhE  ANATOMY  BILL, 

which  may  be  firmly  relied  on,  that 

may  now  be  found  in  the  elaborate  The  legislative  regulations  with  regard 

reports  of  the  Registrar-General  and  to  anatomical  schools,  have  again  been 

Major  Tulloch,  are  sufficient  to  show  brought  under  our  consideration,  in  a 
that  this  opinion  requires  reviewing         .  °  xj^ai^tt  rr     j 

before  we  ian  accede  to  its  gener2  petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 

truth:   and  though  neither  my  time  the  other  evening,  by  Earl  Stanhope, 

nor  space  will  allow  me  to  investigate  having  for  its  author  Mr.  Roberts,  and 

these  and  other  documents  so  closely  fo^  its  burden,  complaints  against  the 
as  I  could  wish,  yet  I  think  some  of  the  ,     *  r*i.   n         •    •     _^       •  *.^ 

facU  which  1  sWl  draw  from  them  conduct  of  the  Commissionersappomted 

will  tend,  so  fiir  as  they  go,  to  prove  to  inquire  into  the  working  of   the 

that  the  old  and  favourite  rule,  tnat  a  Anatomy  Act. 

xnild,  equable,  and  moist  climate,  is        Umust  be  confessed  on  all  hands, 

irSeS^t^^tSC^'irAJS  ^^:^y  ^-ti«g  the  attenUon  of  the 
case  correct.  public  to  the  details  of  this  Act,  and 
But  before  discussing  the  question  of  making  so  prominent  a  display  of  its 
the  effect  of  humidity  of  climate  on  the  deficiencies,  those  feelings  of  antipathy 
frequency  of  phthis^^  it  will  be  desira-  ^^  p^st-mortem  examinations,  which, 
ble  to  state  the  following  proposition,  .  \y  _  .  i.  .  , 
and  to  illustrate  it  by  some  examples,  existing  m  some  degree  m  the  minds 
The  preliminary  proposition  that  we  ofmost  persons,  are  in  many  sufficiently 
wish  to  establish  is  the  following : — ^The  strong  to  overcome  the  better  dictates 
eflfect  of  variability  of  cUmate  as  to  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  education,  are  excited- 
temperature,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  ^,  ...  .  .  •.. 
and  cold  to  which  any  country  is  sub-  ^^^  prejudices  against  dissecting-rooms 
ject,  have  no  perceptible  influence  in  are  strengthened — and  the  difficulties 
increasing  the  amount  of  mortality  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
from  phthisw.  This,  again,  is  an  supply  of  bodies  are  increased.  Indeed, 
opimon  m  direct  opposition  to  that  V*;;  ,  /.*.  .  ti  i  ^  i.  .i.  i! 
of  most  authorities  on  this  subject,  bo  httle  benefit  is  hkely  to  be  the  result 
Young^,  for  example,  affirms  that  "  in  of  public  investigation  into  this  system, 
those  climates  which  are  constantly  and  so  much  disadvantage  is  liable  to fol- 
▼ery  hot  or  very  cold,  the  disease,  in  its  low  from  it,  that  nothing  but  an  urgent 
genmne  form,  is  but  little  known."  ..  .  .-r  ?. 
This  assertion,  I  admit,  certainly  does  necessity  can  jusUfy  any  one  in  making 
hold  eood  in  some  cases ;  but  I  think  ^^  ^^e  topic  of  parliamentary  discussion, 
that  Uiis  arises  from  a  very  different  What,  then,  are  we  to  say  to  the  inter- 
reason  than  the  mere  uniformitv  of  ference  of  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  present 

temperature  to  which  the  human  body  ^^.„-  ^     ««  i^^^^ *     i 

is  silbjected ;  and  certainly  the  assertion  <x5ca8ion,~an  interference  not  only  un- 

of  Young  is  far  from  holding  good  necessary  but  actually  injurious,   di- 

generally.    As  an  example,  however,  rectly  tending,  as  it  undoubtedly  does, 

of  the  occasional  truth  of  his  remark,  still  further  to  embarrass  the  present 

wc  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  „^k-«,^  ^t  ^Kf«;«;,.»  i*^^:^«  f  Sa- 

climate  of.  and  pVtsvalence  of  phthisis  'f'^T  ^^  ?J^l^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^' 

in,  Egypt  ^^^  ^    ^^^  Stanhope  mentions  him  as 

[To  be  continned.]  ^  gentleman,  whose  discoveries  with 

;  ..v^v.,  ^  ^ zz — w  ^  ^ ZTT:  reference  to  a  mode  of  preserving  bodies 

paffcii.  from  decomposition  had  been  of  the 
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greatest  advantage  to  anatomical  sci-  esteem  the  Anatomy  Act  as  perfect, 
ence,  and  therefore  appears  to  consider  or  to  uphold  Dr.  Somerville  in  all  his 
a  petition  coming  from  him  as  one  pe»  proceedings ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
culiarly  deserving  of  attention.  But  often  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  one, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  not  aware  that  and  exposed  the  negligences  of  the 
any  advantage  whatever  has  heen  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  thmk 
result  of  this  discovery,  so  loudly  and  that  this  act,  if  properly  carried  out,  is 
extensively  lauded  by  its  author.  We  calculated  in  great  measure  to  effect 
ha;Ve  before  shewn,  that  these  plans  of  its  object ;  and  we  must  also  acknow- 
arresting  putrefaction  are  not  applica-  ledge  with  pleasure  that  greater  dill- 
ble  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  anato-  gence  has  of  late  been  evinced  by  those 
mical  investigation  in  the  schools;  and  gentlemen  whose  duty  it  is  to  superintend 
perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  in-  its  operation :  in  consequence  of  which 
utility  of  this  one  in  particular,  as  well  increased  energy,  its  benefits  have 
as  of  the  real  desire  which  Mr.  Roberts  been  more  conspicuous,  and  during  the 
feels  to  promote  the  advancement  of  last  two  seasons  the  dissecting-rooms 
anatomical  science,  can  be  found,  than  in  the  metropolis  have  been  better  sup- 
that  which  is  to  be  derived  from  a  con-  plied  than  they  previously  were.  In 
sideration  of  the  means  he  has  adopted  the  last  winter,  it  is  true,  there  has 
to  obtain  notoriety,  and  bring  about  its  been  some  falling  off,  as  compared  with 
more  general  employment.  The  first  the  preceding,  but  this  may  be  attributed 
obstacle  to  this,  being  of  course,  a  regu-  to  accidental  circumstances,  which  it 
lar  and  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  sub-  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Inspector 
jects,  his  great  endeavour  is  to  interfere  to  control. 

in  every  possible  manner  with  the  One  of  the  complaints  urged  by  Mr. 
efficient  working  of  the  Anatomy  Bill.  Roberts  in  his  petition  is,  "  that  the 
On  this  principle  alone  can  we  explain  dissected  bodies  are  not  granted  thepro- 
the  fact  that,  not  content  with  various  per  rites  of  burial  in  consecrated  ground; 
other  proceedings  to  which  we  have  by  which  omission  that  clause  of  the 
formerly  alluded,  he  every  now  and  Act  has  been  violated  which  provides, 
then  attempts  to  provoke  the-  indigna-  'that  after  a  body  has  undergone  dis- 
tion  of  the  public,  by  petitions  to  Par-  section,  it  shall  be  decently  interred  in 
liament  against  the  grievances  and  consecrated  ground,  and  that  a  certifi* 
abuses  of  the  Anatomy  Act  Screening  cate  of  the  interment  shall  be  trans- 
the  real  object  of  bringing  his  own  mitted  to  the  Inspector  of  the  district, 
«« discovery"  into  use,  he  comes  forward  within  six  weeks  after  the  day  on  which 
as  the  exposer  of  the  "  Helpless  Con-  such  body  was  received  by  the  Professor 
dition  of  the  Workhouse  Pauper."  We  of  Anatomy.'  The  cause  of  Religion  has 
have  already  on  previous  occasions  ad-  been  insulted,  the  best  and  strongest 
verted  to  the  mischievous  interference  feelings  ofthepoorhave  been  outraged, 
of  this  person,  and  regret  that  we  should  and  ecclesiastical  law  has  been  contra- 
again  have  such  reason  to  express  our  vened."  In  the  excellence  of  this  pro- 
disapprobation  of  his  measures;  but  vision  of  the  Act  we  most  willingly 
they  are  so  evidently  injurious  to  that  agree.  Even  if  we  exclude  the  claims 
which  he  professes  to  be  his  great  ob-  of  morality  and  religion,  it  is  beneficial, 
ject— namely,  the  promotion  of  ana-  inasmuch  as,  by  securing  the  decent 
tomical  knowledge,  that  we  cannot  re-  interment  of  subjects,  it  removes  one 
frain  from  expressing  our  strong  opi-  ground  of  objection,  existing  in  the 
nion  of  them.    We  do  not  profess  to  minds  of  many  persons,  against  the 
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dissecting  rooms,  and  thereby  facilitates  sufficient  to  excite  the  sympathies  of 

the  means  of  supplying  them.    But  we  the  credulous,  and  increase  the  disgust 

are  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit,  too  often  felt  at  the  mention  of  the 

with  Mr.  Roberts,  that  the  provision  is  subject. 

violated  in  the  manner  stated  by  him.  The  petitioner  further  states,  that 
The  two  principal  sources  from  which  from  his  own  observation,  he  has  found 
the  subjects  in  the  metropolis  are  ob-  the  anticipation  of  dissection  to  be  a 
tained  are,  the  large  hospitals  and  the  source  of  deep  anxiety  and  grief  to  a 
workhouses.  The  bodies  derived  from  large  number  of  the  workhouse-poor, 
the  former, having  undergone  dissection,  In  reference  to  this,  we  would  ask,  who 
areinterredin  the  burial  ground  connect-  have  been  the  means  of  spreading 
ed  with  the  hospital;  while  those  received  abroad  the  fancied  horrors  of  dissec- 
from  the  workhouses,  which  form  the  tion  ?  and  who  have  most  contributed 
greater  number,  are  returned  to  those  to  excite  this  alarm  and  anxiety  in  the 
houses,  and  obtain  the  rites  of  burial  minds  of  the  paupers  ?  Surely  those 
in  common  with  the  undissected  bodies  who  are  perpetually  representing  ana* 
interred  at  the  parish  cost.  All  are  tomical  investigation  to  them  in  its 
buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  with  most  formidable  colours,  and,  under  a 
the  same  funeral  rites.  If,  therefore*  pretended  zeal  for  humanity,  torment 
any  complaints  are  to  be  raised  against  the  living  with  apprehensions  respect- 
the  place  and  manner  in  which  these  ing  the  fate  of  their  bodies  after  death, 
ceremonies  are  performed,  they  must  be  must  bear  the  onus  of  this  charge.  It 
made  against  the  whole  system  as  car-  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Roberts  has 
ried  on  under  parish  authorities.  It  is  laboured  hard  to  terrify  the  poor — to 
evidently  neither  fair  nor  just  to  level  excite  in  them  horror  at  the  very  name 
the  charge  against  the  anatomical  in.  of  an  anatomical  school ;  in  &ct,  to 
spectors,  or  to  make  the  present  system  foster  those  very  feelings  which  he 
of  burial  the  ground  for  loading  scandal  now  urges  as  an  argument  against  the 
upon  the  schools  of  anatomy,  and  ex-  present  system, 
citing  the  dread  of  the  poor.  To  sup-  We  not  unfrequently  hear  mention 
pose  that  every  portion  of  a  body,  of  the  *•  helplessness  of  the  poor,"  and 
divided  into  so  many  fragments  as  one  the  "  inability  of  the  friendless  pau- 
that  has  undergone  anatomical  exami-  per  to  avoid  post-mortem  examina- 
nation  must  necessarily  be,  can  be  re-  tions ;''  and  they  are  adduced  as  hard- 
collected  exactly  and  accurately,  would  ships  in  the  petition  before  us ;  being 
be  absurd :  we  may,  however,  state  on  brought  forward  in  such  a  manner  as 
good  grounds  that,  as  far  as  possible,  to  induce  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  whole  is  returned  for  interment,  the  subject  to  imagine  that  some  com- 
We  should  be  led  to  a  different  opinion,  pulsory  measures  are  had  recourse  to, 
and  imagine  that  a  great  taste  for  and  that  bodies  are  removed  for  anato- 
anatomical  putrescence  exists  in  our  mical  purposes  without  the  consent  of 
schools,  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  relations,  or  the  previously-expressed 
RoberU,  in  which  he  affirms,  that  he  wish  of  the  party  himself— a  conclusion 
has  seen  many  hundred  weights  of  most  unjust,  and  in  direct  opposition 
human  flesh  thrown  into  heaps,  and  to  the  truth  j  the  fact  being,  that  the 
allowed  to  rot.  He  does  not  inform  us  poor  have  the  power  to  preserve 
in  wlmt  part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  themselves,  or  their  relatives,  from  dis* 
this  exhibition  may  be  witnessed,  the  section,  by  simply  expressing  an  objec- 
bareirelation  of  it  being  deemed  by  him  tion  to  it.   It  is  well  known  that  the  only 
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subjects  of  examinatioii  are  the  bodies  its  nature  much  that  is  loathsome  aud 

of  those  persons  whose  friends  make  disgusting  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  is 

no  opposition  to  this  appropriation  of  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  still  more 

them;    and  also  those  which  remain  prejudicial  light  by  the  exaggerated 

for  a  certain  length  of  time  after  death,  assertions  of  any  one  who  chooses  to 

unclaimed  by  any  relatives.    Could  a  make  this  his  endeavour.    There  are 

better  provision  than  this  have  been  very  few  persons,  even  of  those  occupy- 

made?     The  common  dictates  of  hu-  ing  high  stations  in  society,  and  pos- 

manity  are  obeyed,  and  the  feelings  of  aessed  of    good  education,    who  can 

the  poor  are  respected.    Why,  then,  is  resist  these  prejudices  altogether,  and 

it  exclaimed  against  ?  why  is  the  cla^  who  can  therefore  be  expected  to  form 

mour  raised  that  the  pauper  is  unable  an  unbiassed  opinion  upon  the  subject, 

to  protect  himself?    The  reason  will  when  thus  presented  to  their  notice, 

best  be  found  in  the  interested  motives  and  painted  in  its  darkest  colours.    For 

of  those  who  urge  these  unfounded  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  is  to  be 

complaints.  wished  that  those  who  are  not  fully 

That  the  Anatomical  Bill  may  pro-  conversant    with  its    bearings  would 
duce  the  good  effects  which  it  proposes,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rumours  which 
and  which  are  expected  of  it— that  is  to  interested  persons  arc  constantly  spread- 
say,  a  diminution  of  the  antipathy  to  ing  abroad, 
dissection,  and  also  the  more  abundant  ^"^^ 
supply  of  subjects — it  is  essential  that  it       BUST  OF  SIR  ASTLEY  COOPER, 
be  allowed  to  work  on  in  quietude,  ^h  is  work  h..  been  raised  to  the  memory 
The  public   excitement  upon  such  a  of  this  distiiiguished  surgeon  by  hia  papib, 
question  can   only  do  harm ;    and  we  at  a  cost  of  400  guineas,  and  was  placed  in 
esteem  it  one  of  the  excellencies  of  the  the  Anatomical  Th^tie  on  Saturday,  May  r 

_     .   .  ^  ^  ...  J  1.    'i.    xi.  i.  oo  ^e  occasion  of  the  annual  distnbution  of 

administration,  with  regard  to  it,  that  p^jcs.    The  bust  is  by  Mr.  Towne ;  and  it 

the  minor  alterations  which  have  been  was  much  admired  both  as  a  work  of  art, 

required,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  ^  "^  on  aorount  of  its  being  an  excellent 

^  ^   ,  ,      .,       ,.      ^.         *  ^i.    o  likeness    of   the    eminent    man  to  whose 

effected  by  the  direction  of  the  Secre-  memory  it  is  raised.      It  is  mounted  on  a 

tary  of  State,  without  making  a  promi-  pedestal  of  white  marble,  five  feet  in  height, 

nent  and  useless  display  of  each.    We  ""d  embellished  with  a  fine  bas  relief,  and 

cannot  but  suspect  that  it  is  these  con-  ***!.  xt^^^'l^sto^^cS'^  '"Ilumni  grato 

siderations  which  induce  Mr.  Roberts  mimo  hoc  manner  posuere.    1841." 

to  bring  the  subject  forward  for  dis-  ^_^___^_^_____......«.«. 

cussion  in  Parliament,  it  would  be  use- 
less to  expect  him  to  remain  quiet 

while  interest  moves  him  in  the  opposite  

direction.    We  would,  however,  urge  COMMmm  appointed  by  the 

upon  others,  who  may  have  less  eon-  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND  SUR- 
cem  in  its  publicity,  the  necessity  of  GICAL  ASSOCIATION, 

discountenancing  the  needless  appeals  To  watek  the^rtherprogrtm  qfthe  (^er. 
made  upon  this  question,  and  hope  that  **^  ^  Poor-law  Medical  lUlitf,  and  to 
*\^^^^^^.^^^^*^t*\y^Air.^^^^^^^.^^»  *tt^^ef/  to  Couneii,/rom  time  to  timet 
the  management  of  the  dissecting-rooms        ^^  meaeuree  ae  may  appear  to  the^ 

may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  per-        meceaeary  to  meet  eireumetaneee  ae  they 

sons,  who,  being  practically  conversant       ariee, 

with  the  best  means  of  providing  for  Dated  the  aoth  of  Ax»ra,is4?. 

them,  are  most  likely  to  avoid  mistakes,  Your  Committee,  at  the  request  of  the 

-I  i.1.     u     ^^4.     «  At.  central  council,  have  perused  and  carefully 

and  ensure  the  benefit  of  the  commu-  considered  the  GeneralMedieal EegulationI, 

nity.    The  subject  itself,  combining  in  and  the  explanatory  circular  to  the  Boards 
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of  Gaardlaniy  recently  issued  by  the  Poor-  the  commlssionert*),  that  ii  U  hoth  poigibii 
law  oommiBsioners,  and  recommended  to  the  mtd  exptdieni  to  €8iaUi$h,  ky  tUrtci  enact* 
medical  profession  by  the  President  of  the  tnent,  maximum  limits  to  the  population,  if 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  not  to  the  area,  ot  medical  districts. 

In  submitting  to  the  council  the  result  of  The  limiting  of  population  to  15,000  in 
their  examination  of  these  doonments,  your  lai^  towns,  is  a  decided  improTement  upon 
Committee  would  express  their  satisftction  existing  arrangements;  but  throughout  the 
at  perodying  that  the  strenuous  efforts  of  country,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  medical  associations  to  obtain  an  amended  Unions,  this  limit  will  be  attended  with 
administration  of  medical  relief  for  the  poor  but  little  advantage, 
(efforts  persevered  in  under  very  discouraging  Again,  the  limiting  of  the  area  to  15,000 
circumstances),  haye  at  length  proved  not  acres  will  by  no  means  adequately  reduce 
altogether  fruitless.  the  extent  of  districts  in  populous  localities, 

lliese  exertions  may  have  been  censured  whilst  it  will  be  found  impracticable,  not 
by  some  as  factious,  and  by  others  considered  only  in  Wales,  where  the  Commissioners  do 
unnecessary  or  useless ;  but  the  beneficial  not  propose  to  enforce  the  rule,  but  also  in 
results,  at  present  only  partially  manifest,  several  English  Unions  where  the  population 
will  silence  numerous  objectors,  and  should    is  widely  scattered.- 

encourage  the  association  to  a  judicious  con-  Your  Committee  have  founded  all  their 
tinuanoe  of  well-directed  endeavours  to  se-  recommendations  on  this  principle, — that  in 
cure  a  complete  and  decisive  reformation  of    proportion  as  the  population  of  the  locality 

the  system.  is  more  scattered,  so  the  number  of  inhabi- 

The  several  improvements  directed  by  the    tents  included  in  a  medical  district  should 

Poor-law  commissioners  are  arranged  in  the  be  less.     Such  a  proposition,  which  avoids 

following  order.  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  positive  limit  to  the 

First,  "Tenders  for  Medical  Attendance"  srea  of  thinly  populated  disMcts,  was  em- 

(Articles  1  and  2).  bodied  in  Mr,  Seijeant  Talfourd's  dauaes. 

Your  Committee  congratulate  the  aasoda-  and  has  been  universally  approved  of  by  the 

tion,  and  the  profession  at  large,  on  the  profession.     Had  it  been  adopted  by  the 

abolition  of  that  most  obnoxious  form  of  Commissioners,  it  would  probably  have  been 

"tender"  in  which  the  medical  candidate  unnecessary  to  provide  for  any  exceptions  to 

names  the  sum  for  which  he  is  ready  to  the  rule.     From  extended  inquiries,  your 

undertake  the  office.      It  is,  however,  a  Committee  are  assured  that  4,000,  in  any 

matter  for  unqualified  regret  that  the  com-  part  of  England  and  Wales,  might  be  pro- 

missioners  still  leave  the  guardians  at  liberty  Tided  with  a  duly  qualified  distinct  surgeon, 

to  iix  the  price  of  med^  duties  without  residing  within  an  accessible  distance, 
reference  to  any  fixed  scale  or  acknowledged        Fourthly,  Articles   10,  11,  12,  and  13, 

principle  of  computation.  fixing  the  remuneration  for  certain  opera- 

Secondlv,  "  The  Qualification  of  Medical  tions,    accidents,    midwifery    cases,    form 

Officers"  (Articles  3,  4,  and  5).  another  concession  to  the  just  demands  of 

Your  Committee  observe  that  qualifications  the    profession  :     nevertheless,   it  win    be 

in  both  medicine  and  suigery  will,  for  the  found  frequently  very  difficult  to  carry  into 

future,  be  required  of  candidates  for  Union  execution  the  unreasonable  provision  for  a 

appomtments.     The  profession  have  long  consultation  at  the  eoet  t^f  the  medical 

contended  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  mea-  officer^  except  in  those  inafam^^fy  where  there 

sure;  but  the  value  of  the  present  regulation  is  a  partner  or  qualified  assistant,  whose 

is  much  impaired  by  its  exdusiveness,  and  gratuitous  services  he  may  commend, 
its  obvious  tendency  to  confer  an  undue  ad-        Fifthly,  Articles  14  and   15,  providing 

vantige  on  the  London  College  of  Surgeons.  "  aubetitutee  /or  medical  officere"  appear 

Your  Committee,  however,  fed  tlM  less  to  your  Committee  unexceptionable,  and  if 

anxiety  on  this  point,  as  it  appears  more  rigidly  enforced  will  effect  a  mariced  im- 

than  probable  that  the  measure  of  mediod  provement  on  existing  practices, 
reform,  promised  by  Government,  will  satis-         Sixthly,  **  The  mode  of  obtaining  relief 

foctorily  adjust  the  qualification  of  all  medi-  by  permanent    paupers"    (determined    by 

cd  men  in  public  employment ;  and  thus,  in  Articles   16,   17,    18,  and   19),  is  another 

effect,  set   aside  the  Commssioner's  pro-  approximation  to  the  propositions  of  the 

positions.  medicd  profession. 

Thirdly,  The  regulations  relative  to  the        As  the  preparation  of  medicd  pauper 

maximum  area  and  population  of  medicd  lists  is  made  imperative  on  every  Board  of 

districU  (Articles  6,  7,  8,  and  9)  are,  in  Guardians,  it  wiU  obvioudy  lead  to  a  mora 

their  present  state,  open  to  olqection ;  yet  definite  and  satisfiustory  method  of  cdcn* 

thdr  introduction  confirms  the  correctness  of  lating  the  salaries  of  medicd  offioen. 

the  assertion  so  repeatedly  made  by  your       *  o^  >v  i  » .  .x- T • 

Comaitte.  («.d  mo«  tlum  <moe  denij  b,  „;  ?S  SSSJU^k'STji'*^  '"*  ^  *»' 
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Serentbljy  The  regulation  relating  to  the  joumala,  which  have  so  ably  and  aacoeufnlly 
"  oontinnance  in  office  of  medical  officers"  co-operated  in  the  attainment  of  an  improved 
(Article  20),  is  intended  to  establish  an  administration  of  medical  relief, 
important  principle,  and  is  calculated  to  The  main  defect  in  these  regulations  is 
check  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  present  that  noticed  under  the  first  head»  namely, 
system  ;  but  your  Committee  doubt  whether  the  absence  of  any  specific  directions  respect- 
medical  officers  will  reoeiTe  either  due  pro-  ing  the  amount  of  medical  salaries,  or  the 
taction  or  just  consideration  so  long  as  they  method  of  computing  them, 
are  amenable  solely  to  non-professionid  Whether  or  not  this  omission  may  arise, 
authorities,'  or  while  their  continuance  in  as  has  been  suggested,  from  a  want  of  power 
office  depends  on  the  pleasure  of  parties  on  the  part  of  die  Commissioners  to  establish 
who  are  necessarily  incompetent  to  judge  a  principle,  or  define  certain  rates  of  remune- 
respecting  the  correct  performance  of  medi-  ration,  is  a  question  of  law,  on  which  it  would 
cal  duties.  not  become  your  Committee  to  pronounce 

It  appears,  both  from  the  20th  and  pre-  an  opinion ;  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  state 

▼ious  articles,  that  the  Commissioners  still  their  conviction,  that  so  long  as  the  estimate 

intend  to  permit  the  practice  of  contracting  of  medical  sendees  is  allowed  to  depend  on 

for  medical  services.  the  varying  and  arbitrary  decision  of  different 

Your  Committee  feel  strongly  the  neces-  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  profession  should 

sity  of  abolishing  this  practice.  continue  to  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  the 

ITie  appointment  of  Union  Surgeon  need  enactment  of  certain  limits  (or  at  least  a 

not  require  the  execution  of  any  con/rac/ /  minimnmlimit)to  the  remuneration  of  Union 

nor  can  previous  custom  be  admitted  as  a  medical  officers,  so  that  due  protection  may 

sufficient  reason  for  compelling  members  of  be  afforded  to  the  interests  of  Uie  rate-payers^ 

the  medical  profession  to  submit  to  an  in-  ofthe  sick  poor,  and  of  the  medical  profession, 
dignity  whi<i  is  not  required  of  the  clergy        The  principle  which  the  Commissionen 

in  their  appointment  to  tilie  office  of  Work-  have  uniformly  sanctioned,  and  continue  to 

koU8€  Chapiam.  recommend,  is  to  combine  a  salary  calculated 

Hie  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  on  the  number  of  regular  paupers,  with  a 

ahow  the  existence  of  some  serious  imper-  payment  per  case  for  others,  both  of  which 

fections  in  the  New  Poor-Law  Regulations ;  modes  of  payment  are  perfectly  compatible 

yet,  on  the  whole,  they  constitute  an  amend-  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Parliamen- 

ment  of  the  present  system,  and  contain  tary  Committee,  that  medical  relief  should 

within  themselves  the  germs  of  future  im-  be  a  parochial,  and  not  a  Union  charge, 
provement.  The  Commissioners  **  remark  incidentally 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  period  that  unless  a  system  of  payment  per  case  is 

of  the  year  at  which  the  regulations  are  adopted,"  the  recommendation  referred  to 

issaed  virtually  precludes  their  adoption  by  "  cannot  be  carried  into  effect." 
the  great  majority  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians        This  remark  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  very 

until  March  1843.      Thej  are,  however,  erroneous  conclusion.    The  fact  is,  that  there 

circnlated  throughout  the  medical  profession  are  other  systems  of  remuneration  equally 

before  the  government  bill  for  amending  the  compatible  with  separate  parochial  charges, 
new  Poor-Law  has  been  submitted  to  Par-        It  is  obvious  that  an  aversge  payment  per 

liament.     The  object  of  the  Commissioners'  head  for  the  several  paupers  on  the  list  (the 

in  selecting  this  particular  occasion  for  the  fixed  salary)  may  as  readily  be  charged  to 

announcement    of    their  amendments    can  their  respective  parishes  as  a  payment  per 

scarcely  fail  to  be  rightly  understood  and  pro-  case  for  other  poor  persons, 
perly  appreciated.    If,  in  consequence  of  the        To  carry  into  effect  the  above  reoommen- 

promul|^tion  of  this  "  general  order,"  the  dation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  and 

Poor-Law  question  shouQ  be  settled  by  Par-  to  secure  a  constant  attention  to  the  dimi- 

liament  without  any  provision  for  the  regula-  nution  of  medical  districts,  a  point  imper- 

tionof  medical  relief,  it  will  remain  to  be  seen  fectly  provided  for  by  the  Commissioners' 

whether  the  amendments  now  directed  will  be  present  regulations,  your  committee  are  still 

strictly  and  impartially  enforced,  or  whether  of  opinion  that  the  remuneration  for  distance 

the  Boards  of  Gnarduns  will  be  allowed  to  or  area  should  constitute  a  distinct  item  in 

postpone  their  adoption  at  pleasure,  or  to  the  medical  salary ;  that,  in  every  district, 

take  improper  advantage  of  the  numerous  it  should  be  separated  from  the  other  (oon- 

ezeeptions  and  relaxations  provided  by  the  stent)  items,  namely,  medidnea  and  medical 

"  order"  itself.  attendance  within  a  mile  of  the  surgeon's 

The  amount  of  benefit  to  he  derived  from  residence  ;  and  that  it  dionld  be  charged 

the  new  code  will  greatly  depend  on  the  only  on  those  pauper  tickets  or  cases  of  iU- 

vigiknce  of  tlie  profession  in  general,  of  the  ness,  or  to  those  parishes  or  united  hamlets, 

ooUeges  snd  associations  in  particular,  and  which  may  be  more  than  one  mile  distant 

espedaHy  of  the    several  weekly  medioal  from  the  snigecm'i  residence. 
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In  the  claiiBes  D  and  E,  lately  published  fects  in  the  new  regulations  could  be  rap- 
by  the  Association*,  and  submittedtogovern-  plied,  and  the  poor  might  be  properly  pro« 
ment,  the  charge  for  distance  was  calculated  Tided  with  medical  attendance, 
not  on  individual  cases  or  paupers,  but  for  To  this  point,  therefore,  your  committee 
entire  parishes.  The  distance  was  proposed  earnestly  request  the  attention  of  the  Council, 
to  be  measured  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  believing  that  a  suitable  appeal  made  to  the 
parish  ;  and  a  charge  added  for  its  area.  It  Secretary  of  State  before  the  passing  of  the 
was  also  suggested  f  that  if  the  latter  charge  Poor  Law  Bill  might  be  productive  of  the 
were  omitted,  the  mean  distance  of  the  in-  most  beneficial  effects, 
habitants  of  a  parish,  or  of  united  hamlets,  It:  should  be  observed  that  the  President 
should  be  estimated,  or  some  centnd  point  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  suggests  that  the 
taken  instead  of  the  nearest  boundary.  Secretary  of  State  should,  if  possible,  be 

Your  committee  consider  it  a  matter  of  induced  to  '*  empower  the  Commissioners " 

comparative  indifference  whether  the  charge  to  fix  the  salaries. 

fbr  distance  be  made  on  parishes  or  on  in-         This  course  was  recommended  by  Mr. 

dividual  paupers.      The  "  pauper  ticket"'  Serjeant  Talfourd*  in  1840;    and  in  case 

for  the  permsntot  class,  and  the  **  order  **  the  Government  should  refuse  assent  to  the 

for  the  casual  poor,  would  afford  an  oppor-  enactment  of  certain  limits  to  medical  remu- 

tunity  to  the  relieving- officer  to  name  the  neration  in  the  forthcoming  Poor  Law  Bill, 

distance   of  the  patient  from  the  medical  it  might  be  advisable  to  press  for  the  adop- 

officer,  and  would  thus  enable  the  clgrk  of  tion  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  and  Mr. 

the  Union  readily  to  determine  the  charge  Guthrie's  suggestion,  though  it  appears  to 

for  mileage  on  account  of  each  parish  in  the  your  committee  even  in  that  case  highly  im- 

district.  portant  that  the   principle  on  which  the 

The  rates  of  remuneration  %  should  not  salaries  are  to  be  calculated  should  be  deter- 

fall  below  the  minimum  rates  specified  in  the  mined  by  Parliament, 

clauses  D  and  E  before  referred  to. 

Your  committee  are  firmly  convinced  that 
if  the  medical  salaries  were  equitably  regu-       ADMINISTRATION  OP  COPAIVA. 

lated,  and  a  separate  charge  at  the  rate  of  

one-fourth  part  of  the  ordinary  remuneration  ^ « ^     _  .    .  .. ,, 

mlded  for  elch  mile  of  the  Stance  between  S^'*TJ"  Z^^^I  '^"T^^  ^* 

any  pauper,  or  parishes  and  the  reaidence  of  Sl^°°'^:  i^^Z^^^  ^,.'7'  '^ 

^diatn^medLlomcer.  the  principal  de.  ^bTWht''.:^^^'"^  ^eTtT"!^; 

•  See  «  Admioistration  ot  Medical  Relief,"  drachm ;  and  an  entire  drachm,  given  twice 

W'  l^.  »"**  '**•    Sherwood  and  Co.,  London.  or  thrice  a  day,  ia  the  most  appropriate 

I  The  'sSiJaTa..  6d.  per  head,  and  69. 6d.  per  <l^^^'  ^  As  it  is  a  nauseous  medicine,  on 

case,  mentioned  by  the  President  of  the  CoHef^e  <>ocount  of  the  quahty,  permanence,  and  ad* 

of  Surgeons,  if  intended  as  an  average^  and  to  hesivcneas  of  its  taste,  various  devices  have 

include  "  distance,"  are  decidedly  too  low  (See  bM>n  contrivMl  far  fiu4\it»tintf  ifa  «iilnit«.i««-i« 

«  Administration  of  Medical  Relief,'*  pp.  70, 107,  2^°  contnved  tor  raoutatmg  xU  admmirtra- 

106.)  »    tfv     >      »  ^oQ^     So^ne  take  it  smiply  m  water,  which 


details  of  the  question,  he  would  not  have  repre-  pese  each  drachm  may  be  triturated  with  the 

the  doctor  has  no  concim."    The  experience  of  °*  *'*"*^.  '**"  "^  °^^  ^  aromatic,  such  aa 

the  last  seven  years^has  in  truth  proved  that  a  peppermmt  or  cinnamon  water,  and  then  as 

salarycalcttlated  on  thepoDulation  has  no  uniform  mncb  simple  water  as  pleases  the  natient: 

or  constant  relation  to  tne  number  of  paupers,  nr  *u»  oriUaiir.  »••«  kJj:..^i..^  :    \I 

wbich  differs   greatly  in   different  l6aih*tic>!  ^,  "**  oopaiva  may  be  dissolved  in  its  own 

Under  Mr.  Guthrie's  plan,  therefore,  the  amount  volume  of  spirit  of  mtrous  ether,  and  tbea 

of  medical  dntv  might  vary  to  a  considerable  agitated  with  twice  as  much  muciia«e  andl 

may  be  avoided  by  adhering  to  the  principle  "'*^  *"  g>v»ng  copaiva  m  recent  times  is  m  the 

of  remuneration  sanctioned  by  the  FOor-Law  form  of  boluses,  made  by  inclosing  the  drug 

vfS^i^^  *„  ,«•  IV         •v     »-    ,.    .  >"  ^n  capsules  of  gektin,  which  aie  dis- 

with  respect  to  midwifery,    the  President  ««,i«.^  :„  *iL  „«.       -1.      fm.*    •  ^^.         v^ 

"understands  the  sum  of  aos.  to \>e  Justly  dSmS  '°*^®^  ^  ^^  stomach.     This  ingemoua  plan 

by  the  rargeon,  where  the  distance  ft-om  his  own  ^^  contrived  a  few  years  ago  in  Paris  br 

S?*Sf  "l*°y  ordinary  case  exceeds  two  miles.*'  M.  Motfaes,  and  the  process  for  maldmr  the 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  any  explicit  reKohu  caosufca  haa  been  k«nt  -«m*      TW^«!lI 

tion  on  this  head,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ^P*^  .    V^?,    •?*  secret.     Hioy  may 

obtain  a  definite  increase  of  remuneration,  pro-  °^  made  in  the  foUowiDg  manner :  the  body 

pertioued  to  the  distsace  of  each  case  of  mid. 

HmZ^^MLiSL^^^^  **^>  *^*«"  ^  medical  •  See  "Administration  of  Medical  ReMcf." 

Officer  s  residence.  p.  isi,  chrase  «. 
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of  the  capsule  Is  formed  by  ronnding  ycry  may  sometimes  be  prevented  by  multiplying, 
smoothly  the  end  of  a  cylinder  of  iron  or  but  diminishing,  the  doses ;  by  uniting  an 
hard  wood,  four  lines  in  diameter  and  a  few  aromatic  water  with  it,  or  by  directing  the 
inches  in  length,  dipping  half  an  inch  of  this  patient  to  chew  a  piece  of  cinnamon  or  nut- 
end  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  meg  after  each  dose.  Occasionally  a  sharp 
soap  kept  warm  ;  then  dipping  it,  when  the  febrile  attack  is  occasioned  when  the  medi- 
layer  of  soap  has  concreted,  into  a  strong  cine  has  been  taken  for  some  days  in  gonor- 
hot  solutioa  of  gelatin  once,  or  oftener  ac-  rhoea ;  but  as  this  attack  goes  off  with 
cording  to  the  thickness  desired ;  and,  lastly,  perspiration  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
removing  the  capsule  by  a  screwing  motion  hours,  and  is  commonly  attended  with  ar- 
when  the  gelatin  is  quite  dry.  The  top  is  restment  of  the  discharge,  it  ought  not  to 
made  in  the  same  way,  but  shorter  and  a  occasion  annoyance,  and  scarcely  requires 
trifle  wider ;  and  when  the  body  is  filled  any  treatment.  The  doses  of  the  prepara- 
and  the  top  slipped  over  it,  they  are  united  tions  of  copaivae  are,  Gopaivn,  m.  xv.  ad  fl. 

by  rubbing  over  the  line  of  junction  a  camel's-    scr.  iv.  Copaivae  Oleum,  E.  m.  ad  m.  xxz. 

hair  brush  moistened  with  hot  water  (Fader,  Christ Uons  Dispensatory, 

in  Bockner*s  Bepertorium).    The  form  of 

piU,   which,  however,  is  ineligible  on  ac-  ~~'    ~     '                                                    """ 

count  of  its  insolubility,  is  best  attained  by  GALVANIC  FORCEPS. 

sprinkling  one  part  of  Reined  magnesia  into  

aUteen  parts  of  copal va  in  aflat  plate,  and  Thesb  forceps  were  made  by  Gorck,  the 
letting  the  compound  stand  till  it  thickens  Instrument -maker,  by  order  of  Dr.  Kilian, 
BuflSciently  to  be  worked  into  the  proper  only  to  see  what  might  be  their  effect  upon 
shape.  For  some  time  past  it  has  become  the  uterus.  The  blades  ore  made  of  copper 
£uhionable  in  Britain  to  use  what  are  called  and  zinc,  and  the  metals  are  properly  iso- 
specific  solutions  of  copaiva ;  for  which  every  lated  from  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur.  The 
druggist  haa  his  formula,  and  which  have  first  experiment  with  the  galvanic  forceps 
the  advantage  f  presenting  the  drug  in  a  was  made  upon  a  woman  aged  27,  of  dry 
stateof  solution,  and  capable  of  being  diluted  constitution,  choleric  temperament,  and 
without  being  decomposed.  They  are  com-  jaundiced  complexion.  The  application  of 
monly  made  with  solution  of  potash  and  the  forceps  was  decidedly  indicated  in  this 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  and  the  following  is  a  case.  The  head  of  the  child,  which  was  in 
convenient  formula  in  use  in  this  city.  Boil  the  first  position,  remained  fixed  at  the  lower 
gently  for  fifteen  minutes  two  ounces  of  aperture  of  the  pelvis  ;  and  the  torpidity  of 
oopMva  with  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  aqua  the  uterus  was  so  great,  that  the  child  had 
potassae ;  add,  when  nearly  cool,  an  ounce  not  moved  for  two  hours  and  a  half;  while 
of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether ;  and,  when  the  the  infiltration  of  the  scalp  was  of  the  size  of 
mixture  has  been  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  a  man's  fist.  Before  applying  the  forceps, 
remove  the  intermediate  liquid  finom  the  Dr.  Kilian  had  the  patient  bl^  to  fourteen, 
ioapy  sediment  which  falls,  and  the  lighter  ounces ;  but  this  had  no  influence  on  the 
fluid  which  floats  on  the  surfoce.  In  these  action  of  the  uterus.  The  blades  were  easily 
preparations  a  part  of  the  volatile  oil  seems  introduced  into  the  uterus ;  but  the  moment 
to  be  separated,  and  most  of  the  resin  de-  they  were  joined,  the  woman  had  a  finesh 
posited  in  the  form  of  soap.  M.  Velpeau,  pain,  which  was  very  violent,  without  being 
not  long  ago,  proposed  to  administer  copaiva  unbearable.  At  the  same  time  a  movement 
in  the  way  of  clyster  instead  of  by  the  mouth,  was  felt  in  the  whole  uterus,  which  became 
He  found  it  very  efficacious  when  given  in  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  lost  the  morbid  sen- 
divided  doses  to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  daily  sibility  which  it  had  shown  before  on  each 
in  the  form  of  emulsion,  to  which  a  little  examination. 

landanum  was   added   to    prevent  its  too  This  state  of  things  continued  from  the 

speedy  discharge  from  the  gut.     Many  now  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  application  of 

prefer  the  pure  volatile  oil  to  any  form  for  the  forceps,  and  in  spite  of  the  hardness  of 

administering  the  crude  drug ;  and  though  the  uterus  the  pains  had  no  expulsive  power, 

some  call  in  question  its  superiority,  and  a  Nothing,  however,  indicated  any  spasm  of 

fSew  even  doubt  its  efficacy  altogether,  I  am  the  internal  sexual  system.  After  four  actions 

satisfied  from  observation,  as  well  as  many  witii  the  forceps,  the  head  cleared  the  lower 

reports  from  medical  friends,  that  it  is  at  aperture. of  the  pelvis,  and  then  (as  well  as 

least  as  effectual  as  copaiva,  efficacious  in  before)   the  femoral  muscles  underwent  a 

lass  doses,  and  not  so  apt  to  occasion  sick-  spasm  and  trembling  of  an  unprecedented 

ness.  It  is  best  given  in  emulsion,  composed  kindk    Dr.  Kilian  then  removed  his  hands- 

of  equal  parts  of  the  oil  of  rectified  spirit,  from  the  instrument,  to  see  if  the  nteras, 

peppermint  or  cinnamon  water,  and  synq>  which  was  still  contracted,  would  not  com- 

of  mneibge.     Among   the   inconveniences  plete  the  expulsion  of  the  child's  head  ;  but 

attending  the  use  of  copaiva,  sickness  and  this  was  not  the  case,  so  that  he  was  obliged 

vomiting  are  the  most  firequent.    Tliis  effect  to  continue  the  use  of  the  forceps. 
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Hie  infSmt  immediatdy  breathed,  which 
was  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  long 
it  bad  been  fixed  in  the  lower  aperture  of  the 
pelvis.  Hardly  were  the  shoulders  free, 
when  the  child,  which  was  very  strong,  began 
to  cry,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  imme- 
diately ceased.  The  uterus  then  contracted, 
and  in  five  minutes  the  placenta  was  in  the 
vagina.  There  were  no  pains  after  delivery, 
and  the  lying-in  was  quite  regular. — An- 
nale$  de  GanSf  and  Gazette  dee  Hopitaux, 

PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  BRANSBY 

COOPER. 

A  rs&T  striking  likeness  of  this  gentleman 
has  been  sent  to  us.  The  following  are  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its  execution. 
The  work  was  undertaken  in  October  1840, 
by  a  Committee  of  Surgeons'  Dressers  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  six  in  number.  Commu- 
nications were  privately  made  with  various 
persons,  generally  medical  practitioners, 
who  had  pursued  their  studies  under  Mr. 
Cooper ;  and  200  subscribers,  at  one  guinea 
each,  were  soon  obtained.  The  painting 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Eddis,  of  Newman 
Street,  and  the  engraving  to  Mr.  Simmonds, 
of  Robert  Street,  Hampstead  Road.  The 
former  will  be  placed  this  year  in  the  Ro^al 
Academy.  Three  hundred  copies  were 
struck  off  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the 
plate :  of  these,  225  have  been  distributed, 
and  the  remaining  75  are  now  on  sale  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Orphans, 
&c.  of  Medical  Men. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  OBNTLBM BN  ADMITTBD  MSM BBR8. 

Tueeday,  April  25,  1842. 

W.  H.  Williams.— H.  W.  Somerset.— Richard 
Sissons.— R.  G.  Lord.— T.  Loy.  — J.  MelUs.— 
W.  Proctor.— J.  B.  Fife.^J.  Pestell. 

Friday,  Aprii  29,  1842. 

F.  R.  Tnunper.— C.  W.  Jenner.— C  O.  Mott. 
—J.  Croft.— W.  M.  Dowding.  — R.  Willis.- B. 
Evans.— T.F.  Holrige.— C.  T.  Wills.— E.  Heame. 
— O.  Everest. 

Monday,  May  2,  1842. 

S.  Maltby.— B.  Cockey.— C.  POoley.— P.  W. 
Johnson.— H.  Y.  Chapman.— W.  Martindale.— 
R.  Wilson.— L.  BuckeU.— C.  R.  Jones. 

FHday,  May  6,  1842. 

F.  N.  Greene.— H.  C.  Curtis.- T.  Gaskell.— 
H.  W.  Watson.- J.  Perry.— J.  A.  Carr.-H. 
DUon.  — O.  F.  Whateley.— A.  Prater.— T.  H, 
Lowry.— T.  B.  Trowbridge.— G.  Taylor. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  OBNTLBlfBK  WHO  HATB  RBCBITBO 
CBBTIFICATBt. 

Tkureday,  Aprii  21, 1842, 

C.  P.  Stevens.— A.  T.  Chandler,  Godahniog.— 
W»  Batley.  — A.  C.  Feooulhet,  Weymouth.— 


H.  B.  L.  Brock,  Colchester.  —  W.  T.  Boddy, 
Beaconsfleld.- T.  Boycott,  Exeter. -R.  Brown, 
Burderop,  Wiltshire.— R.  Dendy,  Sussex.  — B. 
Allen,  York.  —  H.  D.  Fowler.  Cheltenham.  — 
J.  N.  Day,  Chudleigh  near  Exeter,  Devon.  — 
R.  S.  Doanall,  Falmouth.— J.  Jeffree,  Surrey.— 
T.  Inman,  Liverpool.— B.  Booth,  Derbyshire.— 
R.  Gee,  Denbigh. 

A  TABLE  OP  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  fix>m  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  April  30,  1842. 

Small  Pox 4 

Measles 90 

Scarlatina  19 

Hooping  Cough  40 

Croup  0 

Thrash    S 

Diarrhoea    9 

Dysentery  2 

Cholera    0 

Influensa 1 

Typhus    19 

Erysipelas 6 

SvphiUs  0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  144 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration ., 980 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  ....  18 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    50 

Diseases  of  the  Kidnej^s,  ftc 4 

Childbed 4 

Ovarian  Dropsy 0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 0 

RheumatLsm 9 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 9 

Ulcer   0 

Fistula   1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c S 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 9S 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 61 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     90 

Causes  not  specified  1 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 071 
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Kept  at  Edmontoic ,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"JV. 
Longitude  OP  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich.     . 


May 

Thbrmombtbr. 

BABOMKri^a 

Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday .  .  . 
Saturday  . 
Sunday  .  . 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday    . 

4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

,  from  45  to  69 
S4      60 
45      58 
45      56 
44      57 
40      56 
31      57 

98-99  t0  9»*9Q 
9990       99*66 
99-46       99*40 
9935       99« 
99*96       99*66 
99*65       90*04 
90.11        80-06 

Wind,  N.W.  on  the  4th ;  S.W.  on  the  Sth,  and 
three  following  days  ;  Ni,W.  on  the  9th,  and 
morning  of  the  lOtb  ;  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
10th,  8.W. 

«  JJ*^?*  •?**  ""*  fpenersUv  line ;  rain  Ml  from 
9  till  10  in  the  evening  of  tne  5th.  On  the  6th. 
shower  and  sunshine  alternately,  also  on  the 
7th  and  Sth.  On  the  9th,  showery,  thunder  and 
lirhtning  in  the  afternoon,  about  a  quarterpast  4. 
The  10th,  morning  and  evening  clear,  otherwise 
cloudy. 

Rain  Ikllen,  *78  of  an  inch. 
Charles  Hkmrt  Adams. 

Wilson  «  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  fitrett,  Loadpo. 
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LECTURES  names  of  some  of  the  brightest  omameats 

of  oar  College  are  as  household  words,  in  the 

ON  THB  Up,  of  fj^  yomigest  student  of  anatomy — 

ANATOMY  AND   PHYSIOLOGY  OP  ">**  "*^'  ^  handed  down  to  the  latest  pos- 

THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL,  S?^."l."  tSJ^T ^TS^  ta 

MORS  BBPBciALLT  ov  ITS  Mucovs  MBMBBANB.  theso  dajs,  whcu  we  pfofit  80  much  by  the 

ruu^  4k»  n,.nnmi^  T^s.H^^  A*  1  tuo  W>on»  ^  o"  predecessors,  and  when  owing 

Bemgthe  OvamamJ^etwet/or  1842,  j^  ^        ^  ^          ^  ^  impulse  which  they 

delweredaiikeCoU.qfPhy9tctanM,  ^^^^^  anatomical   investigations,    mcdi- 

Bt  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  P.R.S.  *^«  has  adi^ced  to  ahigh  state  of  improTC- 

iH«f-.m.»ri>h«SAi.vrvi»irf„.^«rAii*o»Tymii»n  »«!  — Ict  It  Dot  bo  SBid,  that   now    the 

"^SdPhJri^^  CoUege  of  Physicians  is  less  intererted  in 

_  anatomy  than  formerly— -is  leas  anzions  to 
-  encourage  and  promote  the  porsuit  of  it 
Lbcturb  I.  among  ite  members. 
In  tibe  Gnlstonian  Lectures  which  I  had  the  In  former  days,  the  College  of  Physicians 
honour  to  give  two  years  ago  in  this  College,  was  the  **  nursing  mother"  of  anatomy,  and 
I  took  for  my  subject  the  anatomy  and  phy-  numbered  among  ito  fellows,  the  sole  teachers 
aiology  of  the  stomach.  I  eiamined  the  of  that  science.  The  iralls  of  this  building 
Ibrm  of  this  organ  in  the  yarious  vertebrate  afford  ample  eridenoe  of  this  ftct,  in  the 
dasses,  and  entered  at  some  length  into  the  numerous  portraits  of  those  distinguished 
fnrestigation  of  that  part  of  it  which,  in  a  men,  with  whidi  they  are  adorned, 
phyaioloi^  point  of  view,  is  of  the  greatest  Our  greatest  boast  is  of  Harvey— respect- 
importance — ^namely,  ite  mucous  membrane ;  ing  whom,  Haller  says,  that  his  name  is,  in 
and  I  concIodedLwUh  a  brief  stetement  of  medicine,  second  only  to  that  of  Hippocrates. 
tbo^jiriBcipal  hetB,  touching  the  influence  of  Certein  it  is,  that  his  discovery  of  the 
this  membrane  upon  digestion.  circulation  of  the  blood  was  one  of  the  most 

I  now  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  complete,  and  its  resulte  the  most  impor- 

the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  intestinal  tant,  tiuit  the  genius  Of  man  ever  acoom- 

canal,  more  especially  with  reference  to  ite  plished.    So  far  as  it  went,  it  was  perfect ; 

mucous  membrane,  as  being  that  portion  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  haa 

which  determines  the  phynological  office  of  found  nothing  to  add  to,  or  take  from,  tiie 

each  division  of  the  canal,  and  which  to  us,  Harveian  doctrine,  and  having  been  founded 

as  practical  phyaidans  and  pathologiste,  af-  on  the  certain  and  immutable  basis  of  ana- 

Ibfds  the  most  numerous  objecte  of  interest,  tomy,  it  must  ever  continue  a  leading  do<»> 

And  I  trust  I  need  not  offer  any  apology  trine  of  physiology, 

for   dwelliog  upon  subjecte  involving    so  l>oubtless  the  singular  phikMOphireaution 

Boany   anatomiol   considerations,    in   lec*  which  Harvey  exhibited,  in  cardfUly  testings 

tnres  before  tlie  College  of  Physicians.     No  the  various  proofs  of  his  doctrine,  during  a 

medical  body  has  had,  among  ite  fellows  number  of  years,  before  he  promulgated  it,, 

and    members,    anatomists    and    physio-  oontributod  greatly  to  ite  stability.    Bight 

logjate  of  higher  reputetion — men,  distin-  yasrs  were  spent  by  this  patient  observer, 

gmsbed  as  practical  f^ysidans,  but  who  in  diyatlng  mi  maiming  Us  ideas ;  and  let 

neverthckss   did  not   nqplect  to  cultivate  me  fcmark,  that  the  example  may  not  be 

those  Bctenees  which  are  univeraally  allowed  unseasonably  quoted   at  this  present  day, 

to  be  the  foundation  of  their  art.     The  when  ihttt  seems  to  be  more  ardour  in  the 

7M.— XXX.  X 
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pursuit  after  novelty,  than  diligence  in  the  frequent  mention  of  another  Pelldw  of  oar 
investigation  of  truth.  College,  whom  Boerhaave  calls,  "omnium 
Harvey  was  the  first  who  used  the  simple  anatoraicorumexactissimus*' — namely,  Fran- 
microscope  in  anatomical  enquiry.     He  em-  cis  Glisson — a  name  always  associated,  with 
ployed  it  in  the  dissection  of  insects,  and  in  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  which  he  discovered 
observing  the  growth  of  the  chick  in  ovo.  and  described.     In  addition  to  his   Ana- 
Harvey,  in  a  certain  degree,  anticipated  tomia  Hepatis,  Glisson  published   a   Tery 
the  discovery  of  auscultation,  inasmuch  as  learned    bo*k  "  De  Ventriculo    et    Intea- 
he  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  tinis,'"  in  which  he  has  fully  described  these 
sense  of  bearing,  to  detect  the  action  of  the  parts,  and  added  many  physiological  spccu- 
gizzard  in  birds,  as  the  auscultator  uses  it,  lations.     He  first  applied  the  term  irritabi- 
to  determine  that  of  the  heart.     His  words  lity,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  very 
are  "  Falconibfts,  aquilis,  aliisque  avibua  ex  commonly  used,  in  reference  to  muscular 
prsdd  viventibus,.si  aurem  prope  admoveris,  fibre,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  very  clear 
dum  ventriculus  jejunus  est,  manifestos  in-  notion,  of  what  Haller  long  after  described 
tus  strepitus,  lapillorum  illuc  ingestorum,  under  the  name  "vis  insita."     In  treating  of 
invioemque  coUisorum  percipias."  the  Robur  fibrarum,  he  says  that  it  is  three- 
We  cannot  refer  to  Harvey  without  like-  fold:    Robur,  insitum,  vitale,  et  animate; 
wise  alluding  to  his  friend  and  apologist,  **  Robur  insitum   potissimnm   consistit  in 
the  learned  Sir  George  Ent,  to  whom  we  fibrse  justft  camositate,  et  tenacitate :"  and 
are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  Harvey's  he  points  out  that  in   emaciated  animals, 
book  **  De  Generatione  Animalium."  £nt*8  wasted  by  disease,  the  muscles  are  deprived 
dedicatory  epistle  of  this  work  to  the  Presi-  of  their  usual  power — that  in  the  athletic, 
dent  and  Fellows  of  the  College,  ought  to  be  in  whom  the  muscular  fiesh  is  luxuriant, 
read  by  all  who  wish  fully  to  appreciate  the  there  is  extraordinary  power — and  that  in 
character  of  Harvey.     Harvey's  zeal  in  the  the  scorbutic,  those  labouring  under  syphilis, 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake,  his  singular  and  the  dropsical,  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres  is 
modesty,  his  forbearance  towards  others,  and  impaired,  and  their  power  greatly  weakened. 
the  careful  manner  in  which  he  conducted  From   all  which  he  infers,    **  Fibras,   quo 
his  investigations,  are  brought  out  in  a  moat  carnosiores,  ettenaciores  fuerint,  e6,  cseteris 
interesting  manner,   in    the  conversations  paribus,   robustiores  esse,  et   fortiores   ac- 
thercin    detailed,    between   him   and    Ent.  tiones  edere,  et  e  contra  maciientiores,  et 
One  passage  1  cannot  resist  quoting,  as  illus-  friabiiiores  fuerint,  eo   debilioret    esse,  et 
trating  the  soundness  of  his  views  in  refer-  citius  defatigari. 

ence  to  physiological  deduction.     "  Natura  A  more  clear  description  of  the  celebrated 

equidem  ipsa,  (says  Harvey)  est  arcanorum  Hallerian  doctrine  of  the  vU  tiui/a,  I  appre- 

Buorum  fidiaaima  interpres  :  qu»,  in  one  hend  could  not  be  given ;  and,  believing  as 

genere,  aut  pressius,  aut  obscurius  exhibet ;  I  do,  that  certain  facts  recently  ascertained 

ea  darius    et  patentius  in  alio  explicuit.  have  unequirocally  proved  the  validity  of 

Nemo  sane  de  partis  alicujus  usu,  sive  officio  that  doctrine,  I  am  the  more  glad  on  that 

recte  determinaverit ;  qui  ejus,  in  pluribus  account  to  be  able  to  trace  it  up  to  a  Fellow 

animalibus,  fiibricam,  sttum,  annexa  vasa,  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 

aliaqne  accidentia  non  viderit,  secumque  dili-  Another  of  the  great  anatomists  of  this 

genter  pensitaverit."  age  was  Thomas  Willis— the  father,  if  I  mmj 

I  need  not  remark  how  clearly  Harvey  so  speak,  of  the  anatomy  of  the  nervons 

has  here  developed  those  principles  of  physio-  system,   upon  the  functions  of  which,  so 

logical  enquiry,    which  were  subsequently  much  light  has  been  thrown  by  Eng^h 

more  fully  followed  out  by  Haller,  Hunter,  physiologists. 

and  Cuvier.  Willis  s  fome  rests  upon  his  two  principal 

Among  tiie  many  celebrated  anatomists,  works ;  the  Cerebri  Anatome,  et  NervMimi 

who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Descriptio,  and  De  Anim&  Bentomm. 

seventeenth  century,  those,  who  were  Pel-  The  name  of  Willis  is  associated,  with  the 

lows  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  shone  arterial  anastomosis  situate  at  the  base  of 

pre-eminent.     Thomas  Wharton  lived  at  this  the  brain,  between  the  carotids  and  verte* 

time,  after  whom  the  duct  of  the  submax-  brals,  and  with  the  spinal  accessory  nerves 

illary  gland  was  named,  and  the  author  of  (nervns  aocessorius  Wilhsii). 

the  first  complete  treatise  on  the  glands —  Willis  first  pointed  out  the  anatomical 

his  Adenographia — which  contains  excellent  distinctness  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  lirom 

descriptions  of  the  glands,  and  also  of  the  the  oerebro-spinal  system,  although,  at  the 

placenta  and  ovary.      In  this  work,   loo,  same  time,  he  maintained  that  a  oonnectioii 

Wharton  described  the  mesentery  more  fully  existed  between  them,  that  the  one  wa» 

than  had  been  prerionsly  done,  and  showed,  engrafted  upon  the  other,  utjrmiar  stqpsr 

that  cellular  membrane  and  other  parts  were  aUaJrutiee. 

nterposed  between  its  layers.  No  one  can  pemse  the  descriptioDS  which 

Throughout  his  book,  Wharton  makes  this  distinguiued  man  has  givoa  of   the 
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Anatomy  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  without  which  some  of  his  successors  assumed  to 

admiring  their  deamess,  and  feeling  asto-  themseUes. 

niahed  at  the    knowIedgCi  which  be  had  Grew  first  described  the  sweat-pores  on 

attained.     We  are  too  apt  to  forget,  how  the  fingers,   the  existence  of  which  many 

mnch  of  what  we  now  know,  was  pointed  out  subsequent  anatomists  doubted,  but  which 

by  him :  the  arrangement  of  the  enoephalie  modern  researches  have  clearly  proved  to  be 

nerves,  which  is  now  in  common  use,  and  the  orifices  of  spiral  tubes,  the  aggregate  of 

which,  for  piaetioal  purposes  is  sufficiently  which  forms  the  great  excretory  i4>paratus  of 

good,  we  owe  to  him.     His  ehapter  on  the  the  skin. 

actions  of  the  brain  and  the  rete  mirabile  Clopton  Havers  also  flourished  at  this  time, 

contains  many  highly  interesting  facts,  which  The  name  of  this  anatomist  is  connected 

are  being  continually  quoted,  and  his  views  with  the  vasculo-meduQary  canals  of  bone, 

as  to  the  use  of  the  rete  mirabile  accord  with  now   much    better  known  than  formerly, 

those  generally  adopted  by  physiologists,  at  This  discovery  of  Havers  was  not  at  all  ap- 

the  present  day.  predated  by  succeeding  anatomists.      His 

Nor  was  Willis  less  distinguished  as   a  description,  however,  was  completely  con- 

diemist,  and  a  practical  physician  than  as  an  firmed  by  Monro  primus  ;  and  subsequently 

anatomist.     For  many  years  he  enjoyed  a  Mr.  Howship,  widi  very  imperfect  means  of 

considerable  practice  in  London  r  and  it  is  observation  at  his  command,  described  the 

well  known  that  he  was  the  first  to  recognize  general  arrangement  of  the  larger  canals  in 

the  saccharine   condition  of  the  urine    in  bone,  with  more  accuracy  than  any  preceding 

diabetes.  observer.    Of  late  years,  Deutsch,  Minscher, 

In  the  preparation  for  his  work  on  the  and  others,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 

bmin,  Willis  derived  considerable  aid,  from  have,  by  the  aid  of  modem  improved  micros- 

the  pencil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.     He  copes,  determined  the  true  nature  of  these 

was  assisted  likewise,  in  the  anatomical  part,  canals ;    have  ahewn  them  to  exist  in  vast 

by  another  able  Fellow  of  the  College,  Dr.  numbers  throughout  bone,  and  to  be  essen- 

Richard  Lower,  celebrated  by  his  '*  Trac-  tially  and  intimately  concerned   in  its  de- 

tatus  de  Corde,"  an  anatomist  of  the  highest  velopment,  as  well  as  in  its  nutrition  :  and 

diss,  who  was   also  distinguished  by  the  thus  a  later  age,  provided  with  better  instru- 

experiment  which,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  ments  of  research,  has  amply  asserted  the 

King,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  the  cele-  accuracy  of  this  sagadous  observer, 

bratcd   architect  Wren,   he  performed   on  I  must  not  omit  to  refer  here  to  the  phy- 

transfusion.     Lower  was  the  first  to  point  sician,  after  whom  these  lectures  have  been 

out  that  the  difference  between  arterial  and  named.     Dr.  Croone  was  an  able  anatomist, 

venous  blood  was  occasioned  by  the  action  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  practice  in 

of  the  atmosphere.  London.       In    1670,    he    was    appointed 

At  the  latter  end  of  the   1 7th  eentury  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  to  the  Company  of 

lived   Grew,   better  known  as  a  vegetable  Surgeons,  and  hdd  it  to  his  death.     The 

physiologist,  and  a  botanist,  than  as  an  ana-  Croonian  Lecture  on  Muscular  Motion,  at 

tomist.     It  appears  that  he  was  elected  an  the  Royal  Society,  was  founded  by  him — a 

honorary  fellow  of  the  Collie,  on  account  of  circumstance  which  alone  would  associate 

his  profidency  in  natural  knowledge.     He  his  name  with  the  theories  of  muscular  ac- 

was  curator  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  and  printed  tion,  even  had  he  not  written  on  the  subject 

a  catalogue  of  thdr  museum.  himself.     At  the  latter  end  of  this  period, 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Grew  had  Edward    Tyson  lived,  whose  monographs 

discovered,  and    delineated    the    glandular  upon  many  subjects  of  comparative  anatomy 

patches  in  the  ileum,  now  so  well  known  by  prove  him  to  have  been  a  most  accurate  and 

the  name  of,  Peyer's  glands.     He  is  certainly  observing  person. 

equally  entitled  to  be  considered  the  dis-  His  anatomy  of  a  pigmy,  of  the  rattle- 

coverer  of  these  glands,  as  the  anatomist  snake,  of  a  porpoise,  and  other  papers  con- 

whoee  name  they  bear  ;  for  in  an  essay,  ap-  tained  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  are 

pended  to  his  catalogue  before  mentioned,  constantly  referred  to  by  comparative  ana- 

quaintly    denominated    "the   Comparative  tomists ,  and  contain  many  original  observa- 

Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,"  he  had  tions  which  have  been  fully  verified  in  later 

described  and   figured  these  patches  with  times.       Tyson    assisted    Samuel    Collins, 

great   accuracy  in   several  animals,  before  another  Fellow  of  our  College,  in  his  wcll- 

Peyer's  book   reached   this  country.      His  known  System  of  Anatomy, 

delineations  are  more  numerous  and  much  Although  the  anatomists  of  the  eighteenth 

more  precise,  than  those  of  Peyer ;  and  he  ^century,  whowere  connected  with  the  College 

seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  charac-  of  Physidans,  were  not  less  numerous  than 

ters  of  the  mncousmembraneof  the  intestines,  those  of  the  preceding  period,  they  were  not, 

in  a  great  number  of  animals,  and  certainly  with  few  exceptions,  so  distinguished ;  nor 
«ntidpated  many  points  the  discovery    of    were  their  names  so  connected  with  original 
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research  as  those  to  whom  I  have  alladed.  microscope,  leads  ns  to  hope  much  from  tb« 

The  names  of  James  DongUis,  Wm.  Hunter,  use  of  that  instnunent,  which  is  now  be- 

and  BaiUie,   are  among  the  most  distin-  coming  so  general.    We  are  scarcely  yet  in 

gnished.  a  position  to  avail  ourselTes  liiUy  of  its  aid 

James  Donglas  was  the  friend,  and,  in  with  benefit  in  the  examination  of  diseased 

some    measure,   the   preceptor  of   Haller,  structures ;  but  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a 

during  his  residence  in  this  country;    and  few  years,  we  shall  hare  acquired  a  more 

that  iUnstrious  man  always  speaks  of  him  in  precise  knowledge  of  the  normal  structure, 

terms  of  admiration  and  affection.     He  is  ii  will  be  incumbent  on  us  to  carry  our 

well  known  by  his  Myographia,  and  his  microscopic  inquiries  fully  into  the  regiona 

work  on  the  Peritoneum.  of  disease. 

James  Douglas  was  the  master  of  Wm.  It  is  from  microscopic  anatomy,  normal 

Hunter,  to  whose  fostering  care  British  ana-  and  morbid,  aided  by  the  minute  analyses  of 

tomy owes  so  much ,  and  who,  were  the  govern-  organic  chemistry,  and  accompanied  with  the 

ments  of  former  days  so  disposed  to  favour  careful  observation  and  record  of  symptoms 

science  as  now,   would  have  done    much  during  life,  that  pathology  is  to  derive  its 

more.      Dr.  William   Hunter's  munificent  future  advancement.     Nor  can  any  one  ez- 

offer  made  to  Lord  Bute,  the  minister  of  pect  to  make  material  improvements  in  medi- 

George  III.,  to  appropriate  «,f  7000,  and  his  cal  knowledge,  who  is  not  competent  to  con- 

museum,  to  the  estabUsbment  of  an  institu-  duct  hu  inquiries  as  a  minute  anatomist,  a 

tion  for  the  cultivation  of  anatomy,  was  dis-  minute  chemist,  and  a  fiaithful  observer  and 

regarded,  and  thus  his  rich  collection  was  chronicler  of  morbid  actions, 

lost  to  this  metropolis.  I  must  apologize,  gentlemen,  for  having 

He,  however,  left  behind  him  a  school  of  digressed  so  fieur  from  the  proper  subject  of 

anatomists,  in  Baillie,  John  Hunter,  Cruick-  thu  lecture,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  state 

shank,  and  Hewson,  who  contributed  more  the  arrangement  I  propose  to  adopt, 

than  others  before  them,  or  after  them,  to  I  shall  briefly  survey  the  general  disposi- 

raise  the  character  of  British  anatomy.  tion  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  vertebrated 

The  extent  to  which  anatomy  has  been  classes ;  in  the  second  place  I  shall  consider 
cultivated  in  this  country,  since  the  time  of  the  rough  anatomy  of  its  coats,  especially  of 
these  distinguished  persons,  has  not  been  its  mucous  membrane ;  thirdly,  I  shall  make 
commensurate  with  our  great  opportunities,  some  remarks  on  mucous  membranes  in 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  pursue4  general ;  and  fourthly,  I  shall  describe  par- 
altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the  sdiool  of  ticularly  that  of  the  intestinal  canal,  making 
Hunter  and  of  Baillie.  Tlie  introduction  of  such  physiological  and  pathological  deduc- 
the  French  surgical  anatomy,  or  anatomy  of  tions  as  may  seem  to  be  warranted  by  the 
regions,  although  not  without  considerable  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
u&ity  to  the  operating  surgeon,  has,  I  think,  The  division  of  the  intestinal  canal,  which 
on  the  whole,  been  prejudicial  to  the  ad-  all  anatomists  adopt  in  the  human  subject, 
▼ancement  of  that  kind  of  anatomical  know-  applies  very  generally  throughout  the  verte- 
ledge,  which,  as  being  most  conducive  to  brate  series.  We  find  a  small  intestine,  the 
pathology,  u  best  calculated  to  advance  main  function  of  which  consists  in  the  sepa- 
medical  science.  It  has  directed  attention  ration  of  the  nutritious  from  the  excrementi- 
to  investigations  of  a  much  easier  kind,  and  tious  part  of  the  food,  and  in  the  absorption 
thus  diverted  observers  from  following  out  of  the  latter ;  and  a  large  intestine,  in  which 
those  researches,  which  bear  most  directly  on  a  still  further  elaboration  and  absorption 
the  functions  of  organs.  If  the  physiology  take  place,  but  whose  principal  office  appears 
of  the  various  textures  of  the  body  is  to  be  to  consist  in  the  elimination  of  the  fkcal 
based  on  a  solid  foundatien,  it  can  oidy  be  matter,  and  its  expulsion  from  the  body, 
done  by  laying  that  foundation  in  an  aocu-  Such  being  the  type  of  the  form  of  the 
sate  knowledge  of  their  intimate  structure  ;  intestinal  canal,  we  observe  much  diversity 
and,  if  anatomists  are  to  derire  practical  as  regards  length  and  width,  whether  alno- 
utility  firom  their  labours,  they  must  devote  lutely,  or  rektively  to  the  length  of  the  body, 
themselves  to  those  investigations,  which  are  and  several  peculiarities  in  the  development 
most  applicable  to  general  pathokigy.  of  certam  parts  in  relation  to,  or  connection 

I  trust  that  the  anatomists  of  tbe  present  with  the  intestine,  in  the  various  classes,  as 

day  begin  to  feel,  that  there  is  something  well  as  in  different  orders  of  the  same  class, 

more  demanded  of   them  than  the  mere  In  Fishes  the  intestinal  canal  exhibits  a 

knowledge  of  relative  position;   nay,   that  very  simple  conformation.     In  many  fishes  it 

they  must  pry  more  deeply,  into  tiie  structure  passes,  very  nearly  in  a  straight  line  through 

of  parts,  than  they  are  able  to  do  by  the  the  body :  when  it  does  exhibit  convolutions, 

ordinary  means  at  their  disposaL  they  are  few  and  very  slightly  devetoped.     A 

The  vast  improvement,  which  has  of  late  pyloric  valve  is  generally  present,  separating 

years  taken  place  in  the  oonttiuction  of  the  the  intestine  from  the  stomach;  immediately 
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sacceedmg  to  this  Talre,  the  intestine  gene-  the  gissard,  and  has  always  the  fonn  of  a 

rallj  experiences  a  dilatation,  whence  it  gra-  long  fold,  which  contains  the  pancreas  in  it, 

dnallj  contracts    to    its  tenninal  portion,  and  hangs  freelf  into  the  abdominal  caTity. 

which  again  becomes  dilated.    This  portion  Hie  small  intestine,  more  or  leas  folded  in 

corresponds  to  the  large  intestine,  and  com-  different  orders,  terminates  in  a  short  and 

monly  a  valyolar  fold  of  the  mucous  mem-  somewhat  wider  Urge  intestine,  which  ends 

brane  oonstitates  the  internal  bonndary  be-  in  a  cloaca,  as  in  fishes  and  reptiles, 

tween  the  two  dirisions  of  the  canal;  it  At  the  commencement  of  the  large  intes- 

terminates  in  a  cloaca,  common  to  it  with  the  tine  in  birds,  which  is  much  wider  than  the 

urinary  and  genital  oq^ans.  small  intestine,  are  two  processes,  tennl- 

Immediatdy  below  the  pylorus  there  are  nating  in  thin  and  free  extremities,  and 
found,  in  most  fishes,  certain  tubular  pro*  commnniraHng  with  the  cavity  of  the  intes- 
cesses  communicating  with  the  intestine,  but  tine.  Hiese  are  the  csea :  they  vary  con- 
ending  in  bUnd  extremitiea,  that  float  in  the  siderably  as  to  length,  from  simple  papilli- 
abdominal  cavity.  Tliese  constitute  the  form  offsets,  as  in  the  Soiand  goose,  to 
ttppendi€ei  pyloric^,  or  pyloric  foUldes,  processes  three  feet  in  length,  as  in  the 
which  seem  to  represent  that  extensive  sali-  grouse.  In  some  instances  there  is  only  one 
vary  apparatus,  which  is  connected  with  the  CKcum. 

first  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  in  all  the  Connected  with  the  small  intestine  then 

higher  animals.     Hiey  vary  considerably  in  is  an  appendage,  which  is  the  remains  of  the 

number  as  well  as  in  size.     In  ammodytea  duct  of  communication  between  the  y<^  bag 

iobiamtM    there    is    only    one  ;    in    /i/etc-  and  the  dagestiTe  cavity  in  the  chick.     In 

ronectet  Jtenu    (the   flounder)   there   are  some  birds,  this  appendage,  which  u  devoid 

two  very  short  ones,  placed  opposite  each  of  a  muscular  tunic,  is  as  large  or  laiger 

other  at  different  sides  of  the  intestine ;  there  than  the  c«ca. 

are  from  ten  to  thirty  in  many  species  of  In  the  mammiferous  series,  great  diversity 

elupea  and  smimo ;  and  in  the  genera  yadug  exists  in  the  form  and  extent  of  the  intestinal 

and  9eombtr  (the  common  madkerel  for  ex*  canal.    Throughout  the  doss,  with  a  very 

«mple)  there  are  as  many  as  two  hundred,  few  exceptions,  the  commencement  of  the 

In  some  fishes  they  are  simple;  in  others  large  intestine  is  marked  by  a  caecum,  whidi 

they  become  subdivided  or  branched  at  their  varies  much  in  size  and  form :    the  small 

blind  extremities;  in  others  these  branches  intestine  is  convoluted ;  and  the  large  intes- 

undergo  considerable  subdivision,  and  the  tine  ends  in  the  rectum,  the  cavity  of  which, 

resemblance  to  the  glandular  formation  is  except  in  the  Monotremata,  has  no  pommuni- 

enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  these  branches  cation  with  the  urinary  and  genital  appa*- 

are  connected  by  means  of  cellular  membrane  ratus. 

and  blood-vessels.  In  the  camivora,  insectivora,  and  the  in- 

In  reptiles,   the   intestinal  canal    differs  seetivorous  genera  of  bats,  we  meet  instances 

from  that  In  fishes,  chiefly  in  having  under-  of  the  simplest  form  of  the  intestine  among 

gone  a  slight  increase  of  development.     The  mammalia.     For,  not  only  is  it  shorter  in 

division  into  large  and   small  intestine  is  reference  to  the  length  of  the  body,  but  its 

distinct  throughout  the  class,  and  an  ileo-  several  parts  are  lem  fully  developed.     The 

caecal  valve  is  often  present.     In  ophidia,  small  intestine  is  very  aU^tly  convoluted ; 

Che  small  intestine  presents  numerous  short  the  cscum  is  very  short  and  simple ;  the 

convolutions  at^acute  angles;  the  large  in-  large  intestine  ia  eyiindrical  in  form,  not 

testine  ends  in  a'eloaca.  The  intestinal  canal  sacculated,  as  in  man,  and  many  herbivora. 

is  longest  in  the  cheloma^  and  next  to  them.  In  ruminants,    solipeds,  and  pachyder- 

in  the  crocodiles.  mata,  the  intestinal  canal  is  chara<ierized  by 

In  the  ehtlefUMf  the  line  of  distinction  great  length,  and  wide  calibre.     In  the  sheep 

between  large  and  small  intestine  is  not  so  the  intestine  is  thirty  times  the  length  of  the 

obvious  as  in  the  rest ;  the  muscular  coat  is  body.      In  the  horse  I  have  measured  the 

remarkable    for    its    greot    thickness.      In  intestine  eighty-seven  feet  and  a  half;  and 

batraehia  the  difference  between  large  and  if  we  consider  the  enormous  width  of  the 

small  intestine  is  very  distinct,  being  chiefly  canal,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  im- 

tndicated  by  difference  of  calibre ;   and  in  mense  extent  of  the  intestinal  digestive  sor- 

froga  by  a  circular  ileo-ctecal  valve.  hce.     The  caecum  is  of  great  size :  its  capa- 

In  birds  the  intestinal  canal,  although  longer  city  in  ruminants  is  about  equal  to  that  of 

than  in  fishes  or  reptiles^  yet  retains  eonsi-  their  fourth  stomach ;  but  in  the  horse  the 

denblesimplieityofform.     It  presents  much  caecum  is  capable  of  containing  more  than 

variety  in  length,  and  in  the  number  of  ita  three  times  as  much  liquid  as  the  stomach, 

convolutfons,   aoeording   to   the  food  and  The  rodentia  have  in  general  a  very  long, 

habits  of  the  bird.    The  most  conspicuous  and  convoluted  intestinal  canal.    The  small 

portion  of  the  canal  is  that  which  is  called  intestine  is  of  small  calibre,  but  considerable 

the  duodenum:  it  succeeds  immediately  to  length.     The  caecum  ia  in  most  of  the  genera 
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of  very  great  size,  and  in  some  it  occapies  a  qn  THE  PULSE. 

large  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity.     The 

whole  large  intestine  is  ceUnlrtcd.     In  om-  3^  the  late  James  Hope,  M.D.  P.R.S.* 

nivorons  rodents,  as  the  rat,  the  cscam  is 

small ;  andinone  genus,  myojnu  (dormonse),  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

the  csecnm  is  entirely  absent ;  constitoting 

the  single  exception  to  the  presence  of  this  

portion  of  the  canal  in  the  rodent  order.  -r*      »            •     *     j                r-»  1 

The  cetaceous  mammalia  have  an  intes-  By  the  ancients  down  to  Celsas,    Inc 

tinal  canal  of  considerable  length.    There  is,  pulse  was  almost  overlooked;  byCeUiw 

however,  a  marked  differenceinlength between  it  was  pronounced  to  be  r^ijallacissima. 

the  intestines  of  the  zoophagous  and  of  the  Galen  subsequently  wrote  no  less  than 

herbivorous  whales.     In  the  former  division  six  treatises  on  it;  whence  we  mav,  I 

the  length  of  the  canal  is  to  that  of  the  body  think,  safely  infer  that  to  him  also, 

as  11  or  12  to  1 ;  in  the  ktter,  as  20,  or  it    must    have    been   ret  fallacuuma, 

even  40,  to  1.    The  proper  whales  have  no  Nor  was  the  feeling  of  its  ambiguous 

caecum  :  this  is  the  case  in  the  porpoise.  nature  confined  to  the  ancients :  for 

From  the  brief  and  very  general  survey  ^jje  vast  number  of  elaborate  treatises 

which  I  have  thus  teken  of  the  intestin^  written  on  the  subject,  both  in  this 

canal  in  the  vertebrata,  it  may  be  gathered  country  and  abroad,  and  both  before 

that  this  portion  of  the  digestive  tube  dimi.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j,^  discovery  of  the  circula- 

nishes  m  complclity,  as  we  descend  from  .        gufficientlv  evince  that  a  similar 

mammalia  to  fishes;  that  a  short  and  simple  "^"'  8»i™cienuy  evince  mat  a  siraUrtr 

intestinal  canal  is  generaUy  co-existent  with  deling  has  been  extensively  prevalent 

a  diet  of  animal  food ;   and,  on  the  other  among  the  modems,     bo  late  as  the 

hand,  thatadietofvegeublefood.oraoon-  time  of  Heberden,   for  instance,  the 

joint  animal  and  vegetable  diet,  requires  most    subtile,    over-refined    and    per- 

greater  length,  and  complexity  in  the  form  plexing    distinctions    of  pulses    were 

and  structure  of  the  intestines.    In  estimating  universally  in  voeue.     Disgusted  and 

the  extent  of  the  intestinal  canal,  we  should  embarrassed  by  these,  Heberden,  and 

not  confine  our  examination,  as  is  generally  his  follower  Dr.  Falconer,  cleared  the 

done,  to  a  mere  external  measurement  of  whole  away  at  a  single  swoop;  but, 

length,  as  we  should  thereby  be  led  to  form  with  too  Kish  a  hand,  they  swept  away 

a  very  imperfect  estimate.     Deficiency  in  truth  indiscriminately  with  error;  for 

length,  as  measured  on  the  exterior  of  the  they  maintained   that  Jrequency  was 

intestine,   may  be   supplied    by    mcrrased  ..  the  only  circumstance  in  the  puke  of 

width,  by  a  more  h^jLly  developed  sUte  of  ^j^ich  we  can  form  any  clear  of  deter- 

the  vilu  of  the  mucous  membrane,  by  nu-  -„,•   „a^    •  j«„     „«j   «,>;:«i,    «,«   >.„«   u-. 

mereus  folds  of  that  membrene,  and  the  ^^""^^^  *^«»'    and  which  we  can   be 

energyof  the  action  of  the  mucous  membrene  ^"^^  ^n^^js  the  same  information 

on  the  contents  of  the  intestine  may  be  to  others  as  it  does  to  ourselves.*;    Dn 

augmented  by  the  greater  number  of  the  Falconer  re^rded  all  "other  distinc- 

glands,  which  pour  their  secretions  on  its  tions  as  fknciful  or  whimsical." 

surface.  I  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that 

Much  importance  is  attached  by  phyaiolo-  the  main  cause  of  this  sin&;ular.discre- 

gists,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  to  pancy  of  opinion  on  a  subject  which 

the  sixe  of  the  ciecum.    It  is  impossible,  in  tias  Deen  60  long  and  sedulously  inves- 

the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  deter-  tigated,  resides    in    ignorance  of  the 

mine  the  law,  which  influences  its  develop-  modifications  which  may  be  impressed 

ment.    It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  there  on  the  pulse  by  organic  diseases  of  the 

appeare  to  be  a  direct  relation  between  the  heart :  for  I  notice  in  old  writers  most 

development  of  this  mtestine,  and  the  indi-  minute,  elaborate,  and  what  might  well 

g^tible  nature  of  the  food.    In  some  m-  ^e  thought  fanciful  description?  of  cer- 

I!^^^' T!.  f«  .  1       '  ""'^  T  ''T"'  tein  P^ses.  especially  of  the  intermit- 

compensates  for  a  less  capacious  stomach,  as  a^^*  '  ;,«„  '  !„.     .^y   ««««.,«!    i,;,»^« 

in  the  soUpeds;   and  in  these  cases  there  **^"^,  V"|^^*/' Z''^,   "''f'^'i''^    ^^"^^ 

exists  a  striUng  similarity  m  the  forms  of  ^^{f*^  ^  ^"^  *^  ^,^  ^^°\^?^'  *f,°^*  ^^, 

these  two  organs.     Anatomy  certainly  seems  ^f^^^^  Peculiar  to  certain  diseases  of 

to  indicate  that  the  function  of  the  cecum  is  *e  heart  wholly  unknown  to  them :  if, 

not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  stomach,  and  then,  they  have  misunderstood  a  single 

that  hi  it  substances  hard  of  digestion  are  variety  of  pulse   from  disease  of  the 

subjected  a  second  time  to  a  reducing  action,  heart,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 

resembUng  that  of  the  stomach.  

,.._  *  Read  at  the  Medico<Chirurgical  Society,  May 

8»18SS. 
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they  may  have   done  the  same  with  from  the  following  observations.  **  The 

respect  to  others  or  to  all ;  for  of  all  anscultatoiy  signs  are  the  only  means 

the  diseases  of  the  heart,  they  were  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  existence 

profoundly  ignorant.  and  seat  of  these  afiections  (viz.  hyper- 

The  modifications  imparted  to  the  trophy »  dilatation,  and  their  varieties). 

pulse  by  this  class  of  diseases,  have  not,    The  piilse,  &c may  all  suffer,  but 

so  far  as  I  can  discover,  been  com-  the  cnanges  induced  are  too  varied  for 

pletely  and  systematically  described  by  any  reliance,  any  may  owe  their  origin 

any  writer  down  to  the  present  time,  to   a   thousand   other   circumstances. 

The    great   Corvisart,    whose   genius  In  hypertrophy,  especially  with  dila- 

penetrated  wonderfully    deep    into   a  tation,  the   pulse    is    frequently  full, 

subject    which    was    mystery    to   his  causing  headache,  and  even  apoplexy, 

contemporaries,  did  not  possess  know-  if  the  vessels  of  the  brain  are  weak  or 

ledge  enough,  without    the   light   of  diseased :  but  when  the  opening  of  the 

auscultation,  successfully    to    connect  mitral  or  aortic  valves  is  narrowed,  it 

the  diseased  heart  and  the  pulse  in  the  may  be  very  small  when  the  ventricle 

feneral  relations  of  cause  and  efiect.  is  hypertrophied,  and  beats  violently. 

le  succeeded,   indeed,  in  a  few  in-  In  mere  h^ertrophy,  too,  it  is  small, 

stances:  but  it  is  manifest,  from  his  if  the  variety  is  the  concentric,  i.  9. 

occasional  inconsistencies,  that  he  felt  with  diminution  of  cavity.  Irregularity 

the  sign,  in  these  diseases,  to  be  more  of  pulse  is  natural  to  some  persons,  so 

than  commonly  fallacious*.    The  illus-  that  (in  them)  ree^ularity  occurs  only 

trions  discoverer  of  auscultation  was  in  disease.    Irregmarity,  in  others,  de- 

scarcely  more  successful.    He  devotes  pends  upon  disease  of  the  bead,  stomach, 

nearly  a  whole  chapter)-  to  proving  that  or  intestines,  or  of  the  lungs.  Violence 

"  the  exploration  of  the  pulse  is  far  of  arterial  pulse  may  be  purely  func- 

from  being  able  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tional"   (p.  27).     '*  Again,"   says  Dr. 

awitfru/ circulation."  "  It  cannot,"  says  EUiotson,  "1  know  that  it  (a  pulse  ir- 

he, "  make  known  the  manner  in  which  regular  in  force  and  fre(juency)  is  very 

it  is  carried  on  even  in  the  heart t."  common  in  the  narrowing  of  the  left 

He    seldom,   therefore,   mentions   the  auriculo-ventricular    opening,    though 

pulse,  except  as  a  quotation  from  Cor-  possibly  not  peculiar  to  it,  nor  indeed 

visart  and  others  to  display  its  falla-  to  narrowing   of  any  opening."    Of 

ciousness,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  smallness  of  the  pulse  in  contraction  of 

superior  advantage    of  appealing  by  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening, 

auscultation  to  the  beat  of  the  heart  he  says,  "  the  importance  of  this  symp- 

as  a  criterion  for  blood-letting§,  &c.  tom  alone  is  absolutely  nothing' (p.  1/). 

MM.  Bertin  and  Bouillaud,  in  1824,  In  short,  like  Laenncc,  Dr.  Elhotson 

accurately,  though  not  fiiUy,  described  depreciates  the  pulse,  and  upholds  aus- 

the  pulses  of  simple  hypertrophy,  hy-  cuftation. 

pertrophy  with  dilatation,  ana  hyper-  M.  Bouillaud,  in  his  treatise  in  1835, 

trophy  with  (slight)  contraction|| ;  of  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  his  avowed 

the  pulse  of  dilatation  they  merely  say  inability  to  distinguish  the  particular 

that  it  is  "  feeble  and  soft^ ;"  but  as  to  valve  diseased  (an  inability  which  is 

thepulsesof  contraction  of  the  valvular  remarkable,  as  I  had  pointed  out  the 

orifices,  they  believe  them  to  be  value-  mode  of  efl^ecting  this,  in  my  work  four 

less,  quote  Corvisart  to  display  how  years  previously),  makes  a  single  de- 

totally  he  was  deceived  in  them,  and  scription  of  pulse  answer  for  valvular 

contend  that  the  auscultatory  signs  of  diseases  in  tne  aggregate.     He  says, 

Laennec  are  the  only  indications  of  evidently    following   Corvisart,    "the 

valvular     disease    worthy    of    confi-  pulse,  irregular,  unequal,   and   inter- 

dence**.  mittent,  contrasts  by  its  smallnesss,  its 

How  little  dependence  Dr.  EUiotson  minuteness  (exiguUi),  with  the  energy, 

(in  his  Lumleyan  Lectures  in  1830)  ,the  violence,  and  the  extent  of  the 

placed  on  the  pulse,  may  be  collected  beats  of  the  heart :  notwithstanding  its 

smallness,  it  is  hard  and  vibrating  wnen 

*  «      See  Bertin      223  contraction  is  attended  with  m-eat 

t  6^'tbe  Intcirolttencc' of  the  Beato  of  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle*.^'     I 

Pulse,  vol.  ii.  p.  473.  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  have 

±  Ibid.  p.  479.  5  Ibid.  p.  480.  •  *  ^        ^ 

I!  Tndt^  p.  358.  h  Ibid.  p.  384.  ZTZT.        I       "ITf 

♦•  Ibid.  p.  2».  *  Traits,  torn.  2,  p.  217. 
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^ever  seen,  and  do  not  believe  that  I  have  been  endeavowrine,  since  the 
there  can  exist  in  nature,  an  irregular,  year  1823,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  to 
uneoual,  intermittent,  and  minutely  which  I  allude;  but  it  is  not  until 
smaU  pulse,  which  is  simultaneously  lately  that  the  subject  has  admitted  of 
hard;  the  qualities  being  absolutely  being  brought  to  anything  like  a  satis- 
incompatible.  Independent  of  this,  the  factory  conclusion,  as  discoveries  on  the 
improbability  of  a  single  variety  of  pulse  could  onlv  be  consecutive  to  a 
pulse  answering  for  every  variety  of  succession  of  other  discoveries,  which, 
valvular  disease,  is  too  apparent  to  up  to  the  present  time,  have  gradually 
require  comment,  and  I  shall  presently  been  giving  additional  precision  and 
show  it  to  be  totally  incorrect.  In  one  certainty  to  the  diagnosis  of  cardiac 
instance  only  does  M.Bouillaud  attempt  diseases. 

to  connect  the  pulse  with  the  particular  ^   I  shall  divide  the  following  inquiry 

valve  contracted,  and  in  this  instance  into  two  branches : — 

he  is  singularly  unfortunate.    Still  fol-  First — I  propose  to  show  that  the 

lowing  Corvisart,  he  says  **  the  pulse  is  several   more  important  organic  dis- 

in  general  more  irregular,  small,  un-  eases  of  the  heart  produce  correspond- 

equal,  and  intermittent,  in  simple  con-  ing   pulses :    consequently,    that    the 

traction    of  the   aortic,  than   of  the  pulse,    usually    considered   eminently 

mitral    orifice*."      I  have    elsewhere  fallacious  in  these  diseases,  is  really  an 

shown,  and  shall   presently  explain,  index  of  considerable  precision, 

that  the  precise  converse  is  the  factf.  Secondly — I  shall  institute  a  com- 

M.  Bouillaud,  therefore,  has  obscured,  parison  between  the  pulses  of  otvanic 

rather  than  elucidated,  the  pulses  of  the  disease  of  the  heart  and  those  produced 

several  valvular  diseases.    He  adopts,  by  ordinary  causes,  to  evince  that  nearly 

in  his  last  work,  the  same  pulses  for  the  whole  of  the  latter  may  be  closely 

hypertrophy^  and  for  dilatation  as  in  imitated  by  the  former :  consequently, 

tne  previous  treatise  of  MM.  Bertin  that  an  allowance  must  be  made  for 

and  Bouillaud,  merely  adding  that  by-  any  coexisting  disease   of  the  heart 

pertrophy  with  great  contraction  causes  before  we  can  pronounce  on  the  value 

a  small  weak  pulse.  of  the  pulse  as  a  sign  of  ordinary  dis- 

Dr.  James  Johnson,  commenting  on  ease :  a  consideration  of  great  impor- 

the  present  paper,  stated  that,  after  tance  in  practical  medicine, 

twenty  or  more  years'  study  of  the  x    «t.             > 

pulse,  in  reference  both  to  diseases  in  ^-  The  tneral  more  important  dt$ea»n 

general  and  to  those  of  the  heart  in  ^//**  '^^^^  produce  corre»ponding 

particular,  he  still  regsffded  it  as  rei  p^^tses, 

faliaeiisima.  ,  ,  ^°  discussing  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
Thus  It  appears  that,  though  auscul-  ject,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  explain, 
tators  have  had  the  ment  of  attending  as  I  proceed,  the  methods  which  I  have 
to  the  pulses  of  diseased  hearts,  they  adopted,  and  the  discoveries  by  which 
have  left  the  subiect  in  a  very  imperfect  I  have  been  assisted,  in  ascertaining 
state:  to  evince  how  completely  it  has  the  individual  valvular  diseases;  be- 
been  pretermitted  by  non-auscultators —  cause  many,  including  so  elaborate  a 
even  systematic  writers  on  the  pulse—  writer  as  M.  Bouillaud,  question  the 
I  need  only  to  mention  (and  it  may  be  possibihty  of  ascertaining  more  than 
done  without  the  slightest  disparage-  the  general  fact  whether  Oiere  is,  or  is 
ment  to  so  distinguished  an  individual)  not,  valvular  disease  somewhere :  and 
that  Dr.  Bostock,  one  of  the  most  end-  unless  I  can  show  thecontrary— namely, 
nent  and  recent  physiological  writers,  that  it  is  possible  not  only  to  ascertain 
and  who  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  the  general  feet,  but  to  specify  the  par- 
represent  a  large  portion  of  existing  ticu&r  valve  aflfected,  I  shall  not  have 
opinion,  has  not  made  even  the  most  an  adequate  foundation  for  the  doctrine 
remote  allusion  to  the  diseases  in  ques-  that  diseases  of  particular  valves  pro- 
tion  as  exercising  an  influence  over  duce  corresoonding  pulses.    Further, 

the  pulse}. my  data  being  explained,  any  one  will 

•  Tndt^  torn  3      ^i  ^  competent  to  verify  or  disprove  what 

t  Trettie  on  Diseiues  'of  the  Hevt,  p.  3S9 ;  and  1P^^  ^  advanced,  by  pursuing  a  similar 

CMM  in  the  Mbdical  Oazvttb,  Sept.  1829.  line  of  investigation. 

i  i!2*#^JSJ!liii.  «#  iw  *  »*^     «  «. ,    „  In  June  1820, 1  discovered  reguririta- 
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its  characteristic  munnur — ^phenomena  This  invariable  and  permanent  irregur 

Sreviously  unknown*,  and  which  ren-  larity  will  always  be  sufficient  to  fur- 
ered  the  father  of  auscultation  and  his  nish  a  precise  diagnosis  of  contraction 
disciples  unable  to  distinguish  between  of  the  aortic  orifice*."  Now  this,  I 
mitral  and  aortic  valvular  disease.  This  submit,  is,  really,  the  pulse  (though 
discovery  enabled  me  to  ascertain  that  imperfectly  described)  of  mitral  con- 
the  pulse  corresponding  with  mitral  traction  and  of  mitral  regurgitation; 
reguigitation  when  considerable,  was  for,  by  abstracting  the  cases  of  this 
eminently  weak,  small,  intermittent,  regurgitation  and  contraction,  which 
irregular,  and  uneoual.  The  same  dis-  Corvisart  had  not  the  means  of  doing, 
covery  also  enablea  me  to  con6rm  an  I  found,  and  have  elsewhere  proved,  by 
observation  which  I  had  made  two  years  casesf,  that  the  characters  of  "  smail- 
previously,  and  recorded  in  the  essays  of  vess,  and  unvariable  permaneni  irregu^ 
the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh  lariiy"  did  not  in  the  least  appertain 
in  1824,  namely  that  "  it  is  a  peculiar  to  the  pulse  of  aortic  contraction,  ex- 
feature  of  obstruction  in  the  mitral  cept  when  that  contraction  was  extreme 
valve  that,  from  imperfect  transmission  —a  limited  chink  only ;  and  that  then 
of  the  blood,  and  consequently  deficient  the  characters  of  hardness  and  tension, 
stimulation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  obviously  incompatible  with  the  other 
pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  irregular ;"  characters,  were  absent :  I  found  that 
identical,  in  fact,  with  the  pulse  of  an  induration  in  the  aortic  orifice,  the 
regurgitation f.  size  of  an  ordinary  pea,  had  little  efiect 

I  further  found,  as  the  exceptions  to  on  the  fulness,  firmness,  and  regularity 
the  general  law,  that  when  either  the  of  the  pulse ;  and  that  slighter  degrees 
^gurgitation  or  the  contraction  was  of  contraction  appeared  to  have  no 
not  considerable,  the  pulse  might  not  effect  on  it  whatever. 
be  materially  affected,  even  though  the  The  discovery  of  mitral  regurgitation 
valve  presented  the  appearance  of  great  led  me  to  anticipate,  and  soon  to  de- 
disease}.  Though  1  pointed  out  these  tect,  a  similar  regurgitation  through 
exceptions  in  my  work  in  1831, 1  have  the  semilunar  valves,  also  unknown  to 
observed  that  they  are  still  so  fre-  Corvisart,  Laennec,  JBertin  and  Bouil- 
quendy  overlooked  as  to  create  doubts  laud,  and  all  other  auscultators.  Ac- 
respecting  the  general  law.  cordingly,  in  1831,  I  announced  that  a 

The  knowledge  of  mitral  regurgita-  **  murmur  may  accompany  the  second 

tion  and  contraction,  and  of  their  cor-  sound   (of  the  heart)  when  there  is 

responding  pulses,  enabled  me  to  cor-  regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valves, 

rect  an  error  into  which  Corvisart  had  and  its  source  may  be  known  by  its 

fallen,  and  which  was  adopted  not  only  being  louder  and  more  superficial  oppo- 

by  M.  Bouillaud  as  above  stated,  and  site  to  those  valves  than  elsewhere :(." 

by  Louis  (Mem.  on  Pericarditis,  p.  12), — ~~ 

but   almost   universally  ;     the    error,  *^''^  ^y  ^«^>'*  *°^  Bouiilmud,  Trail*, 

namely,  respecting  the  pulse  of  con-  ^'^^  ivefttise  on  DiMaaesof  the  Heart,  p.  832; 

traction   of    the  aortic  orifice :    '*  The  and  cases  published  in  the  Mbd.  Gaz.,  septem- 

IhOm,"  says  Conrisart,  "may  retain  a  '"J  )^^  ^  p,^^  „,  ae  Hart.p.  S40. 

certain  degree  pi  iiaraness  and  tension,  Thongh  the  reniri^tationa  and  their  murmnn 

but  never  much  of  fulness  or  regularity.  :!'^°^7^^  ^y  "^h}^f^  ^f^  first  published 

®  ^  by  Dr.  EUiotson  in  1830  (Lamleyan  Lectures,  p. 
ao).    He  candidly  says,  "I  heard  it"  (Via.,  that  a 

*  See  "Treatise  on  the  IMseasea  of  the  Heart,''  mnrmnr  resulted  from  permanent  patency  of  a 

p.  S5.  In  AufTust  1835, 1  created  mitral  regurtpta-  cardiac  openinfc) "  first  Anom  Dr.  James  Johnson, 

tion  artificially  in  the  ass  poisoned  with  woorara,  Who  originaUy  nupeeted  if,  /  cannot  tag.    Or. 

In  an  unpublished  experiment,  in  which  I  was  Johnson  imagined  he  had  learned  it  flrom  Laen- 

assisted  by  Drs.  Latham  and  Watson,  and  Mr.  nee  and  other  writers  upon  auscultation }  but  I 

Hayo.  have  found  no  other  notice  of  it  than  the  erro- 

f  Several  writers  have  subsequently  noticed  neous  view  of  Benin."    I  at  first  thought  that 

this  pulse  as  charscteristic  of  mitral  contraction ;  Dr.  Johnson  learned  it  from  his  8on»  to  whom  I 


in  this  MBBCtion,  there  was  often  a  double  pulsa-  students  as  a  discovery  of  my  own,  which  Mr. 

tion  of  the  heart,  I.  e.  two  beats  to  one  at  the  James  Johnson  says  he  perfectly  recollects ;  but 

wrist.    One  of  the  two  impulses  he  erroneously  he  thinks  that  his  father  was  acquainted  with 

ascribes  to  the  contraction  of  the  auricle.  refpirgitation  previous  to  1839.    H  owever,  I  was 

±  See  Cyclopcidia  of  Frac.  Med.,  "Valves  of  in  the  habit  of  demonstrating  the  reanirgitations 

the  Heart,"  p.  421,  by  the  writer,  where   the  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1826,  and  an 

rationale  of  these  pulses  is  explained.  instance  of  this  is  presented  by  Case  XX.  of  my 
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In  1833,  1834,  and  1835,  when  patholo-  November,  1834,  and  repeated  with 
gically  and  experimentally  investigating  complete  success  in  the  ensuing  Febru- 
the  causes  of  the  second  sound  of  the  ary  (and  which  have  subsequently  been 
heart,  I  acauired  a  more  complete  repeated  by  Dublin  and  London  Coin- 
knowledge  oi  the  aortic  regurgitation,  mittees  of  the  British  Association),  the 
created  it  artificially  in  the  ass,  and  second  sound  of  the  heart  was  proved, 
found  that  the  corresponding  pulse  was  by  demonstrative  evidence,  to  result 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  ap-  from  the  closure  of  the  semilunar 
preciable  produced  by  disease  of  the  valves ;  and  the  first  sound  was  shewn, 
neart;  namely,  a  pre-eminently  ^>ribn^  by  evidence  verging  upon  demonstra- 
pulse — a  high  degree  of  the  pulse  of  tion,  and  which  I  nave  subsequently 
unfilled  arteries,  such  as  occurs  after  corroborated,  to  be  occasioned  partly 
excessive  loss  of  blood,  or  in  ancemia  by  sudden  extension  of  the  anncular 
from  any  cause.  It  might,  indeed,  have  valves  and  chordse  tendineas,  and 
been  anticipated  that  aortic  regurgita-  partly  by  similar  violent  extension  of 
tion,  by  unfilling  the  arterial  system,  the  muscular  walls  at  the  moment  when 
would  produce  such  a  pulse.  It  has  the  valves  close ;  to  which "  bruit  mus- 
not  been  noticed,  to  my  knowledge,  by  culaire''  contributes  a  prolongation  and 
any  writer  up  to  the  present  time  ;  but  possibly  an  augmentation.  Certain 
I  have  taught  it  for  several  years  in  commentators  on  these  experiments, 
my  lectures  and  clinical  demonstra-  who  have  maintained  the  first  sound  to 
tions.  be  muscular  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 

The  following  discoveries  have  con-  valvular  sound,  have  indirectly  admitted 

tributed  importantly  to  facilitate  the  the  valvular  sound,  and  thus  subscribed 

diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  to  my  view*. 

thus,  indirectly,  to  promote  the  dis-  4thly,  Having  ascertained  that  the 

covery  of  the  corresponding  pulses.  semilunar  valves    caused  the  second 

1st,  M.    Laennec   ascribed   various  sound,  I  was  led  to  notice  a  new  and 

murmurs  of  the  heart  and   arteries,  very  satisfactory  method  of  distinguish* 

independent   of    organic   disease,    to  ing  whether  disease  was  seated  in  the 

spasm ;  and  considered  that,  as  they  aortic  or  the  pulmonic  valves ;  namely, 

could  not  be  distinguished  from  valvular  .  as  the  sound,  whether  healthy  or  mor- 

murmurs,   they   rendered    the   latter  bid,  of  each  set  of  valves  is  propagated 

ambiguous  signs  of  valvular  disease,  up  its  own  artery,  the  sound  of  the 

I  have  shown,  by  experimental  and  pulmonic    valves    may   be    perfectly 

other  evidence,  that  the  muimurs  in  heard  about  two  inches  up  the  pul- 

question  are  not  due  to  spasm,  but  to  monary  artery  on  the  left,  and  that  of 

iriction    and  vibration   of  the  blood  the  aortic  valves,  two  inches  or  more 

when  deficient  and  too  watery,  and  up  the  aorta  on  the  right,  the  sound  of 

that  they  need  not  create  the  slightest  each  set  being  heard  almost  indepen- 

ambifi^uity*.  dent  of  the  other,  which  is  not  the 

2naiy,  The  series  of  movements  in  case  when  the  stethoscope  is  placed 

the  heart's  action,  and  their  relations  directly  over  the  valves.    This  method 

to  the  sounds,  mistaken  by  Laennec,  has  the  further  immense  advantage  of 

Dr.  Corrigan,  and  others,  were  finally  removing  the  auscultator  so  far  from 

established  by  the  experiments  of  the  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  that 

writer  in  1830t.  murmurs  eeated  in  them  are  barely 

3rdly,  In  a  series  of  experiments  audible,  and  he  can  thus  assert  that  a 
which  I  invented  and  performed  twice  loud,  near-sounding  mnrmur,  heard 
with  jMirtial  success  m  October  and  two  inches  up  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
— artery,    originates    in    the    semilunar 

Tmtiie  on  the  Dise^es  of  the  Heitft.  taken  in  ^a^r«8  <>'  g^^at  vessels,  and  not  in  the 

that  hospital  Jnne  7th,  isa6.    In  the  following  auncular  valves. 

year  I  was  in  the  habit  of  demonstrating  the 

reffoisitations  at  La  Charity,  Paris,  at  the  Cli- 

nique  of  M.  Chomel.  *  For  these  experiments,   see  the  writer's 

*  Treatise,  p.  64.    Since  writini?  the  above,  I  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  9d  edit. :  Ap- 

llnd  that  Dr.  Corrigan  had   previously   made  pendix.    Dr.  Billing,  Dr.  Carswell,  M.  RooaneL 

objections  to  Laennec^s  spasm,  but  I  have  not  Mr.  Bryan,  and  M.  Boailland,  had  each  inferred 

yet  been  able  to  consult  his  paper.    BouiUaud,  the  valvular  theory  of  the  sounds,  but  no  one 

in  ISSSjUsed  a  train  of  reasoning  similar  to  my  had  hitherto  proved  it  by  direct  experiment, 

own.    The  theory  of  spasm  is  now  universally  M.  Bouilland  had  even  predicted  that  **  the 

discarded.  direct  or  experimental  proofs  would  probably 

t  Treatises  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  10.  ever  be  wanting.'* 
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Again,  I  haye  found  that  the  best  seated  in  the  ascending  aorta,  where  it 
fiitiiation  for  exploring  the  sounds,  approaches  near  to  the  sternum,  have 
whether  healthy  or  morbid,  of  the  usually  the  same  character, 
auricular  valves,  is  not,  as  has  hitherto  Murmurs  in  the  aortic  orifice,  being 
been  supposed,  directly  over  the  valves,  rather  more  deeply  seated,  are  a  tone 
but  where  the  heart  comes  in  contact  lower,  like  whispering  r.* 
with  the  walls  of  the  chest,  so  as  to  Murmurs  from  aortic  and  pulmonic 
present  a  solid  medium  for  the  con-  regurgitation,  on  account  of  the  retro- 
auction  of  the  sound.  This  situation  giade  currents  being  weaker,  are  gene- 
is  a  little  above  the  apex,  and  to  the  rally  a  tone  lower,  like  whisperine  aw 
left  or  the  rieht,  according  as  it  is  by  inspiration;  and  the  click  of  the 
wished  to  explore  the  mitral  or  the  yalve,when  audible,  may  be  represented 
tricuspid  valve.  These  situations  have  by  the  word  paw» 
the  further  great  advantage  of  being  Murmurs  m  the  mitral  valve,  from 
so  remote  from  the  semilunar  valves,  being  still  more  deeply  seated,  are  still 
that  murmurs  originating  in  them  can  more  hollow*toned,  like  whispering 
scarcely  be  heard :  the  auscultator  may  who.  The  tone,  however,  is  somewhat 
therefore  assert  that  a  near-sounding  raised  by  very  strong  currents,  as  in 
murmur  is  seated  in  the  mitral  valve,  violent  mitral  regurgitation,  and  de- 
or,  if  he  listen  more  towards  the  right,  pressed  by  feeble  currents,  as  in  diastolic 
in  the  tricuspid.  mitral  murmurs.     Tricuspid  murmurs 

5thly,    Laennec    divided   murmurs  are  rather  higher  toned  than  mitral, 

into   the    helhw»y  iawing^  fiUng^  and  because  less  deeply  seated. 

rasping  varieties,  and  considered  the  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain 

three  latter  of  these  to  represent  sue-  that  depth  or  hollowness  of  murmurs  is 

cessive  gradations   of  rnvghurss ;  the  referable  to  remoteness  and  to  rever- 

higher  grades  being,  as  he  imagined,  beration  through  the  chest.    For  these 

usually   connected   with   an   osseous  same  reasons,  if  an  •  or  r  toned  mur- 

cause,  though  this  is  by  no   means  mur,  produced  in  the  semilunar  valves, 

universally  true.    The  pitch  or  kev  of  be  listened  to  near  the  apex  of  the  heart, 

the  notes,  however,  was  not  noticed  by  above  the  clavicles,  or  on  the  back,  it 

Laennec  or  any  other  writer ;  yet  this  sounds  hollow  and  remotef. 

affords   important  and   easily  appre-  A  murmur  on  any  tone  may  be  either 

ciable  information  in  the  diagnosis  of  smooth  (bellows)  or  rough  (rasping), 

the   individual  valvular    diseases.     I  Of  musical  murmurs  of  the  heart,  it 

first  directed  attention  to  it  in  1831*,  is  merely  necessary  to  say  that  they 

having  noticed-it  in  1825  and  1826  (e.^.  indicate  nothing  more  than  ordinary 

in  Case  XX.  of  my  Treatise,  dated  June  murmurs ;  for  in  seven  or  eight  cases 

1^) ;  but  I  have  subsequentlv  ascer-  I  have  found  them  follow,  accompany, 

tained   the  circumstances  with  more  or  end  in  ordinary  murmurs.     I  tnere- 

precision.  fore  believe  that  they  are  occasioned 

The  key  or  pitch  of  murmurs  de^  by  an  accidental  configuration  of  val- 

pends  mainly  on  the  depth  below  the  vular  disease  calculated^ to  produce  mu- 

surfoce  at  which  the   murmurs   are  sical  vibrations,  precisely  as  one  con*- 

generated,  those  produced   near   the  fi^ration  of  the  lips  produces  a  whistle, 

surface  being  on  a  nigher  kev,  and  vice  wnile  another  yields  merely  a  blowing 

versA ;   but  the  strength  of  tne  current  sound.    M.  Bouillaud  is  of  the  same 

producing  the  murmur  has  also  a  slight  opinion,  and  even  employs  the  same 

modifying   power,    a   strong   current  Dlustration.  In  all  my  cases  the  musical 

slightly  raising  the  key,  and  a  weak  sound  has  been  confined  to  regurgita- 

one  depressing  it.    The  following  ac-  tions ;  and  I  have  understood  from  Mr. 

count,  founded  on  much  observation,  Wheatstone  that  the  presentation  of  an 

will,  I  think,  be  found  pretty  correct,  edge  to  a  stream  is  the  arran^ment 

and,  at  the  same  time,  easy  of  compre-  best  calculated  to  produce  musical  vi- 

hension.  brations.     It  remains,  therefore,  to  be 

Murmurs  seated  in  the  pulmonary  seen  whether  musical  tones  afford  pre- 

orifice  or  artery,  from  being^uperficial, — — 

are  on  the  highest  key  like  a  wnisper  of  «  yot  the  ingenious  idea  of  these  two  letters, « 

the  letter  r,  or  sometimes  of  t.  Murmurs  and  r,  I  am  indebted  to  M.  BouilUnd,  though  he 

^_^________^__    employs  them  somewhat  differently.      ,    _.    ^. 

+1  find  that  Dr.  Elliotson  has  noticed  this 

*  Tieatise,  p.  M7.  effect  of  distance.  In  his  Lnmleyan  lectures. 
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sumptions  of  regurgitation  rather  than  to  the  following  case  reported  by  Dr. 

of  direct  valvular  obstructions.  Mackenzie,  and  illustrated  by  an  ex* 

Attention  to  the  rules  now  given,  re-  planatory  delineation  of  the  eye.  **  The 
specting  the  situations  in  which  vascu-  annexed  figure  represents  the  effects  of 
lar  diseases  ought  to  be  explored,  and  two  different  accidents,  which,  at  the 
respecting  the  various  keys  which  mur-  interval  of  some  years,  befel  the  right 
murs  present  according  to  their  seats,  eye  of  an  old  man,  the  first  patient  in 
renders  it  as  easy  to  pronounce  which  whom  I  happened  to  meet  with  a  sub- 
is  the  particular  valve  diseased  as  to  conjunctival  dislocation  of  the  lens, 
say  whether  there  be  valvular  disease  On  inquiring  into  the  history  of  his 
at  all.  Further,  an  auscultator  capa-  case,  he  told  me  that  the  separation  of 
ble  of  making  this  particular  diagnosis  the  iris,  represented  in  the  figure,  had 
is  far  less  liable  than  others  to  be  mis*  been  the  result  of  the  earlier  accident, 
led  by  inorganic  murmurs  of  the  heart ;  but  that  the  tumor  which  I  saw  at  the 
since,  if  the  murmur  proceed  from  a  upper  part  of  his  eye  was  the  conse- 
re^urgitation,  or  be  seated  in  any  other  quence  of  a  recent  fail  on  the  comer  of 
onfice  than  the  aortic,  he  can  decide  at  a  chair.  The  tumor  had  exactly  the 
once  that  it  is  organic.  form  of  the  lens,  and  the  natural  pupil 

Assuming  it,  then,  to  be  true  that  was  dragged  towards  it     On  laving 

particular  valvular  diagnosis  is  possible,  open  the  conjunctiva,  the  crystalline 

we  have  data  by  which  we  can  ascertain  was  easily  withdrawn.    The  opening 

the  pulses  corresponding  with  valvular  through  tne  choroid  and  sclerotica,  by 

affections — the  establishment  of  which  which  it  had  escaped,  seemed  already 

fact  was  indispensable  to  the  prosecu-  perfectly  united.    The  retina  was  no 

tion  of  the  present  inquiry.  wise    impaired,    notwithstanding    the 

serious  effects  produced  on  the  other 

Such   are    the   several  grounds  on  texturesof  the  eye  by  the  two  accidents, 

which  I  found  the  opinion  that  the  and  with  a  cataract  glass  the  patient 

more  important  diseases  of  the  heart  could  read  an  ordinary  type*." 
are  productive  of  corresponding  pulses.        In  its  result  this  case  was  still  more 

We  next  proceed  to  the  second  branch  favourable  than  that  of  Syddal^,  which 

of  the  subject.  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  fol- 

CTo  be  continued.]  lowing  circumstances :— The  former  in- 
jury, in  consequence  of  which  the  iris 


CASES  OF  w*8  detached  from  the  ciliary  li^ment, 

SUBCONJUNCTIVAL  DISLOCATION  ?T^1  ^V^^^  ^^^  portion  of  ins  thus 

rkv  TUT?  T  i?xTo  detached  in  a  relaxed  state,  so  as  to  al- 

UF  iHE  LENS,  lo^  of  the  internal  structures  of  theeye 

AND  OF  suDcoN/uNCTivAL  TUMOK  OF  THB  Diorc  readily  yielding  to  the  pressure, 

TiTRKous  HUMOUR.  causcd  by  the  second  accident,  which 

produced  the  dislocation  of  the  lens; 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette.  *°**»  ^7  ^^'^  means,  prevent  them  from 
Sir,  Buffering  so  much   afterwards.      The 
In  the  Med  Gazfttv  vol  ^\\\  «  jw-i  opening  in  the  choroid  and  sclerotic 
iS.ongsrmv-Ob^^tSsona'^Pe^-  ?°»'^"  seemed  already  perfectly  united- 
liar  Cislocktion  of  the  LeM,"  wHl  be  S£  „«  -^,"51!  "  '^l  r*"'"* '"  °"^ 

Mrt  "r'^T"''  °"  "^^  H"r^  byTrorsi^on  »e%t^rhur? 

^nt^^n   Wi*"~"*"^"'=?,***'^  *"]  "^d  the  laceration  remains  ununited 

DublfeKd  in  fh^  M.n  r  .^TP'n"  »t  •"*  "^''y  P«"«»  *fte>-  *«  occurrence 

Kng    tS  Mr^Wen^^-rticond  f-  ^"^  .^"J*"^  *!'*'=»'  jf"«*  P«^"ced  ite 

edition,  recently  pSed    I  amXd  '*">«»*'«»'r  *,  P'"?  *'  treatment  which 

to  find  that  he  U Tthd^'wn  Se  Ob-  "f^*?"  ""'"'"''"e"!  '»  P«'«t  *e  de- 

iectionable  pasM^rMT  Lawrence  ?tr«'f;'"hange8  consequent  upon  such 

L  also,  in^  .he^ime  ^JTS.  ISH^rorkrbhn^tJ," 

^  •  T™.ti.e  on  Di««.  of  tb.  Eye.  Amt  cdiUon.  ^  Prjcticl  J«,the  on  Di««e.  of  the  Ey., 

J  xi^^i^,"  m!'  "'•  "•  ^-  ""  p.SJ"''°*""«-  «"•  '«•  P- "« ■'  •■■<»  vol.  xiil. 
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was  the  consequence  in  the  instances  knife,  no  lens  was  found,  the  swelling 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  my  having  been  entirely  dependent  upon 
former  communication*,  and  also  in  the  an  extensive  protnision  of  vitreous 
following.  humour  throngn  a  laceration  of  the 
Casb. — William  Weavers,  st.  64,  re«>  sclerotica.  The  eye  was  kept  closed 
'  ceived  a  violent  blow  on  the  left  eye,  by  means  of  strips  of  court-plaster  for 
from  a  man's  fist,  more  than  five  weeks  two  days,  after  which  the  nitrate  of 
since,  which  caused  at  the  time  severe  silver  was  repeatedly  appHed  to  the 
pain  and  swelling,  and  loss  of  vision,  tnmor,  which,  aldiouffh  reduced  by 
March  8th,  1841. — ^The  upper  part  of  having  been  puncturra,  remained  for 
the  cornea  had  now  become  opaque,  some  time  so  prominent  as  to  cause 
sloughy,  and  ulcerated ;  but  the  centre  pain  on  motion  of  the  eyelid.  The 
remained  sufiiciently  transparent  to  other  part  of  the  treatment  consisted  in 
allow  of  the  examination  of  the  pupil,  the  hee  use  of  the  saturnine  lotion,  a 
which  was  contracted,  fixed,  and  nearly  blister  to  the  temple,  and  common 
filled  with  pus.  At  the  upner  part  of  aperients.  When  I  saw  the  case  two 
the  globe,  a  short  distance  behind  the  months  afterwards,  there  was,  in  the 
corneal  and  sclerotic  junction,  there  situation  of  the  injury,  a  slight  fulness 
was  a  circumscribed  semi-transparent  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  was  so 
tumor  of  the  conjunctiva,  which  both  thickened  as  to  prevent  my  ascer- 
Mr.  Barton  and  myself  considered  to  taining  if  the  sclerotica  had  healed; 
be  caused  b^  the  dislocated  lens.  1  the  pupil  was  still  dilated,  irregular, 
therefore  divided  the  conjunctiva  with  and  immoveabU,  and  no  useful  vision 
a  cornea  knife,  and  extracted  the  lens  remained.  This  case  shows  that  it 
inclosed  in  the  unruptured  capsule,  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  form  a 
both  structures  being  perfectly  trans-  correct  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of 
parent  I  also  punctured  the  lower  such  tumors  of  the  conjunctiva, 
part  of  the  cornea,  to  relieve  the  eye-  But  if  the  swelling  be  caused,  not  by 
tNill  ftom  the  distension  occasioned  bv  the  displaced  lens,  but  by  protruded 
internal  suppuration.  He  suffered  mucn  vitreous  humour,  the  practice  of  divid- 
less  after  the  removal  of  the  lens,  all  ing  the  conjunctiva  should,  neverthe- 
the  inflammatorv  symptoms  subsided,  less,  be  adopted ;  for  although  effects 
and  the  eye  gradually  sank  into  a  state  equally  destructive  with  those  which 
of  atrophy.  supervene  upon  subconjunctival  dislo- 
^  -  ^  ,  cation  of  the  lens  do  not  follow  the 
Case  of  a  tumor  of  the  conjuncttva,  i^jurj^,  yet  the  process  of  reparation 
caused  &f  tnjunf,  closely  resembling  appears  to  be  fac&itated  by  puncturing 
that  j>roduced  by  subconjunctival  dis-  tfie  conjunctiva,  and  thus  giving  a  free 
hcation  of  the  lens.  ^^^  ^^  the  portion  of  vitreous  humour 
March  26th,  1841.— James  Howarth,  lying  extravasated  between  it  and  the 
a  carter,  et.  38 :  fifteen  days  since  sclerotica.  The  entire  removal  of  the 
was  struck  on  the  left  eye  by  a  piece  of  tumor  is  not,  indeed,  thus  effected ; 
dirt,  which  had  been  thrown  at  him.  fresh  portions  of  vitreous  humour  con- 
Thc  cornea  was  perfectly  transparent,  tinning  to  protrude  through  the  sclero- 
the  pupil  much  dilated  and  irregular,  tica  as  Ion?  as  the  laceration  remains 
making  the  iris  almost  of  a  horse-shoe  open :  but,  by  the  repeated  application 
shape.  The  pupil  was  clear,  and  the  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  such  an  adhe- 
lens  apparently  absent.  There  was  a  sion  of  the  subconjunctival  cellular 
distinctly  circumscribed  tumor  of  the  texture  situated  over  the  laceration  is 
conjunctiva  on  the  superior  part  of  the  procured,  as  eventually  precludes  any 
^lobe,  presenting  external  characters  further  protrusion  of  vitreous  humour, 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  sub-con-  What  is  called  sclerotic  staphyloma  is 
junctival  dislocation  of  the  lens.  The  frequently  caused  by  similar  injuries, 
conjunctiva  covering  the  tumor  and  In  one  instance,  which  came  under  my 
upper  part  of  the  sclerotica  was  very  notice  many  years  after  the  accident 
vascular,  the  other  portion  not  much  had  occurred,  the  appearance  of  the 
more  so  than  usual.  Vision  was  much  tumor,  cornea,  and  pupil,  closely  re- 
impaired,  but  not  entirely  lost.  Upon  sembled  that  recorded  in  Howarth's 
puncturing  the  tumor  with  a  cornea-  case  ,*    with  the  exception   that   the 

tumor  presented  the  dark  bluish  colour 

•  If  BoicAL  Oaxitts,  Tol.  xiU.  p.  8S3.  usual  in  cases  «f  sclerotic  staphyloma. 
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All  irritation  from  the  effects  of  the  although  the  person  injured  would  be- 
injury  had,  according  to  the  patient's  come  immediately  lame,  still  the  dis- 
account,  long  since  subsided,  and  his  tortion  of  the  limb,  at  the  seat  of  the 
imperfect;  viSon  was  much  improved  injury,  would  not  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  use  of  a  cataract  glass,  which,  even  by  the  most  practised  and  discern- 
in  consequence  of  the  dilatation  of  the  ing  examination,  unless  the  fracture 
pupil,  was  inclosed  in  a  broad  black  had  been  occasioned  by  cxtnatdiaary 
rim.  external  violence. 

Notices  of  other  cases  of  subcon-  In  cases  of  the  description  which  I 

junctival  tumors  produced  by  disloca*  now  speak  of,  practitioners  seem  to  me 

tion  of  the  lens,  and  by  protrusion  of  to  have  lost  sight,  and  never  consi* 

the  vitreous  humour,  will  be  found  re-  dered  the  import  and  utility,  of  the 

corded,  bv  Mr.  Middkmore,  in    the  ligamentum  rotundum  which  binds  tlie 

Report  of  the  Birmingham  Eye  In-  head  of  the  femur  to  the  acetabulum, 

firmary,  published  in  the  ninth  volume  Without  this  wonderful  piece  of  me- 

of  the  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  chanism,  a  ^rson  moving  in  the  hori- 

Medical     and    Surgical    Association,  zontal  position,  or  even  in   walking 

pages  508-510.— I  am,  sir,  upon  an  uneven  surface,  would  be  in 

Your  obedient  servant,  continual    danger  of  dislocating  the 

R.  T.  Hunt.  femur.    In  this  view  of  the  matter,  I 

Manchester,  May  13, 1843.  therefore  maintain  that,  as  the  humble 
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servants  of  nature,  we  should  endeanmr 

to  follow  her  dictates  in  presuming  to 

rectify  any  irregularity  that  happens  in 

^^  '*^''"  the  wise  and  beneficent  purposes  of 

TREATMENT  OF  FRACTURE  OF  Providence.     It  is  probably,  in  a  c;reat 

THE  NECK  OP  THE  THIGH-BONE,  measure,  owing  to  the  rupture  of  the 

round  lieament  in  cases  of  dislocation 

By  a  Medical  Officbr  of  tub  Abmt.  of  the  thigh,  that  a  certain  lameness 

,is-    A I    %r  J'    I  #^     *i-  I  always    inconveniences    the    sufferer 

(For  the  Mtd,cat  G,zetU.J  ^j^^/.^  ^^   ^^^   ^^^    ^^^^^ 

with  a  considerable  swelling  or  fulness 

I  BELIEVE  it  will  be  generally  admitted  of  the  muscles  adjoining  the  trochan- 

that  no  subject  of  surgical  treatment  ter,  particularly  on  every  attempt  to 

has  been  more  unsuccessful  in  its  re-  move  the  limb.    If  the  opinion  thus 

suits  than  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  surmised  be  correct,  it  will  be  easily 

neck  of  the  femur ;  and  it  has  appeared  understood  that,  on  a  fracture  of  the 

to  me,  that  the  explanations  or  apolo-  neck  of  the  femur  taking  place,  the 

fies  for  our  failures  in  such  cases  has  body  of  the  bone  bein^  thereby  discon- 
een  anything  but  satisfactory,  or  even  nected  with  the  acetabulum,  it  will,  by 
in  accordance  with  what  is  known  and  its  weight,  naturally  recede  from  the 
regularly  inculcated,  of  the  effect  of  broken  portion  within  the  acetabulum, 
pressure  on  the  most  solid  parts  of  the  even  by  the  best  contrived  bandaging 
animal  frame.  At  present  I  merelv  for  securing  the  .apposition  of  the  mc- 
nllude  to  those  cases  of  failure  whicn  tured  parts,  unless  some  means  are  had 
have  been  imputed  to  the  circumstance  recourse  to  in  order  to  support  and 
of  the  fracture  having  been  within  the  maintain  the  trochanter  in  its  healthy 
capsular  ligament,  and  that  there,  that  position :  it  is  from  neglect  to  this  part 
membrane  intervening  between  the  of  the  treatment,  as  commonly  prac- 
fractured  portion  of  the  bone,  prevents  tised,  that  1  am  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  ossification  of  the  fractured  parts,  in  a  great  degree  our  failure  m  obtain- 
I  shall  not  notice  what  is  generally  ing  a  cure  in  such  cases  of  fracture  is 
known  and  assented  to,  that  pressure  to  be  imputed ;  for  I  think  that  in  a 
against  such  an  intermediate  sub-  just  apposition  of  the  fractured  ends  of 
stance  would  most  certainly » in  a  per-  the  bone  no  intervening  substance  could 
son  of  a  sound  constitution,  occasion  in  possibly  prevent  an  ultimate  re-union 
time  the  absorption  of  the  intervening  of  the  parts.  I  shall  now,  in  a  sum- 
obstacle  to  the  re-union  of  the  bone ;  mary  way,  state  a  case  or  two  in  proof 
but  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  even  of  the  propriety  of  the  practice  I  nave 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  hinted  at:  the  parties  bemg  my  friends, 
femur  within  the  capsular  ligament,  although  not  under  my  care,  every  cir- 
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cumstance  of  their  cases  was  very  well  as  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  frae- 
known  to  me.  tore  beins;  reduced ;  and  to  the  satis- 
(  The  first  is  the  wife  of  a  physician,  faction  of  all  her  friends  it  was  found, 
a  lady  past  the  meridian  of  life,  weaklv,  on  removing  the  bandages,  aider  laving 
of  a  spare  habit :  had  her  right  thi^n*  four  montns  more  in  the  recumbent 
bone  broken  at  the  neck  bv  something  posture,  that  the  bone  was  perfectly 
taking  her  foot  as  she  wauied  through  united :  perhaps  an  unique  case  in  the 
the  drawing-room :  when  laid  upon  the  annals  of  surgery,  that  a  bone  should 
sofa,  her  husband  could  not  perceive  unite  after  several  months'  separation, 
any  particular  injury  where  she  com-  I  have  seen  this  lady  repeatedly  since 
plained  of  pain ;  ana  in  this  state  she  her  cure :  the  motion  of  the  hip-joint 
was  carried  to  bed :  she  passed  the  is  perfect ;  but  although  the  knee-ioint 
night  in  much  pain  in  the  part ;  and  it  is  not  affected,  in  conse<|uence  oi  the 
was  not  till  from  twenty  to  thirty  hours  straight  position  in  which  the  hmb 
dapeed  that  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  placed,  and  the  banda^g,  the 
was  ascertained.    The  fracture  was  re-  muscles  have  thereby  lost  their  natural 
duced  when  she  had  been  laid  on  a  firm  action ;  and  from  this  cause  she  cannot 
mattrass ;  a  firm  bandage  was  tightly  bend  her  leg.    The  heel  is  also  drawn 
bound  round  the  pelvis,  and  the  limb  up,  owing,  as  I  suppose,  to  so  long 
being  stretched  in  a  straight  line  was  confinement  in  one  posture,  and  the 
bound  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  consequent  contraction,  and  perhaps 
all  motion  in  it.    She  luckily  escaped  the  conglutination,  of  ^e  fibres  of  the 
any    feverish  symptom ;    but  in  the  flexor  muscles.    In  other  respects  she 
course  of  a  few  weeks  her  husband  got  enjoys  her  usual  health, 
a  cushion  made  to  slip  under  the  back,  I  shall  next  mention  the  ease  of  a 
in  order  to  relieve  the  intolerable  pain  lady  about  forty  years  of  age,  die  wife 
and  uneasiness  she  experienced  irom  of  a  surgeon  to  an  hospital.    The  acd- 
lajring  so  long  in  the  recumbent  pos-  dent  occurred  when  plapufi^  at  shnttle- 
ture  upon  an  unyielding  surface :  this  cock  with  her  children  m  the  drawing- 
cushion  also  gave  support  to  the  tro-  room.    In  this  case,  also,  the  nature  of 
chanter,  and  happily,  at  the  end  of  the  injury  was  not  immediately  disco- 
four  months,  on  the  bandages  being  vered.     When  I  saw  her,  a  few  days 
taken  off,  a  perfect  re-union  of  the  bone  after,  she  was  lying  in  a  soft  bed, 
was  found  to  have  taken  place.    This  with  a  banda^  round  the  pelvis ;  the 
lady  is  now  perfectly  well,  and  the  limb  laid  straight,  but  not  bandaged, 
lameness  but  very  httie  to  be  noticed.  In  this  case,  I  have  no  doubt,  the 
The  next  case  I  shall  mention  is  trochanter  was  supported  and  main- 
the  wife  of  a  colonel  in  onr  army,  tained  in  its  natural  position  by  the 
6he  is  about  the  same  age  as  the  above,  pressure  of  the  mattrasses  of  the  bed, 
of  a  full  habit,  subject  to  inflammatory  which  were  not  firm,  as  in  the  former 
affections  of  the  chest,  and  has  suffered  cases,   but    soft   and   yielding  :    this 
from  gout:    the  neck  of  the  thigh-  lady  very  soon  recovered  the  use  of 
bone  was  fractured,  by  her  being  blown  her   limb,   without    anv   remarkable 
over  in  a  high  wind  when  waUung  on  lameness.    I  could,  to  tne  above,  add 
an  uneven  surface.    Her  accident  nap-  other  cases,  where,  I  believe,  a  fracture 
pened  a  month  or  two  previously  to  of  the  neck  of   the  thigh-bone  had 
th.:t   of  the   case  above  mentioned:  taken  place  within  the  capsular  liga- 
they  were  attended  by  the  same  prac-  ment,  and  the  protuberance    of   Uie 
titioner,  and  the  same  mode  of  treat-  fractured  bone  not  being  discernible  on 
ment  adopted — the  bandaging  of  the  Uie  first  examination,  the  disease  has 
outstretched  limb,  &c.  &c.    This  lady  been  treated  as  a  severe  bnnse,  and 
had  occasion  to  be  bled  and  leeched  which  terminated  in  permanent  misery 
during  the  first  months  of  her  confine-  and  lameness ;  or  if  the  true  natore  of 
ment ;  but  unluckily,  on  the  bandages  the   iniury  has  at  length   been   dis- 
being  removed  at   the   end    of  four  covered,  the  failure  of  the  cure  has 
months,  it  was  found  that  the  bone  had    been  imputed  to  the  intervention  of 
not  only  not  united,  but  that  the  fracture  the   cuwular   ligament   between   the 
was  in  every  way  as  upon  the  occur-  ends  of^  the  broken  bone.    The  infei^ 
rence  of  the  accident.    Upon  this  occar  ence  I  draw  from  the  foregoing  state- 
sion  her  husband  was  earnestly  recom-  ment  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  every 
mended  to  have  a  similar  cushion  used  means  should  be  adopted  for  seooring 
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the  apposition  of  the  fractured  ends  of  tion  in  the  brain.  If  I  understand  Dr. 
the  bone,  and  that  this  view  is  mainly  H.,  which  I  confess  is  not  a  very  easy 
to  be  effected  by  supporting  the  great  matter,  he  affirms  that  the  cerebri 
body  of  the  femur,  which  otherwise,  circulation  is  influenced  by  atmospheric 
from  its  weight,  must  recede  from  and  pressure  through  means  of  the  blood- 
sink  under  the  surface  of  the  broken  vessels  which  enter  the  cranium  from 
portion,  remaining  fixed  in  the  ace-  without ;  this  pressure,  in  the  first  in- 
tabulum  t  an  inspection  of  the  skeleton  stance,  bein?  exercised  on  these  **  ves- 
must  satisfy  the  most  superficial  that  sels  before  they  reach  the  brain/'  "and 
such  will  be  the  consequence  when  the  that  they  feel  the  full  force  of  it  after ;" 
person,  having  the  neck  of  the  femur  that  the  pressure  is  conveyed  to  the 
broken,  is  laid  upon  his  back.  I  do  minutest  ramifications  of  these  vessels ; 
not  see  the  necessity  of  placing  the  and  thus  we  have  the  atmospheric 
patient,  in  this  state,  upon  a  hard,  un-  pressure  exercised  upon  the  whole  con- 
yielding  mattrass.  I  Know  it  often  tents  of  the  cranium,  from  the  centre 
occasions  intolerable  distress  to  the  to  the  niass.  These  views,  I  hold,  are 
patient,  and  may  therefore  protract,  if  both  highly  erroneous  and  self-contra- 
not  interrupt,  the  cure :   a  mattrass  in  dicto^. 

ordinary  use  will  obviate  many  of  these        1.  In  order  to  prove  his   opinioD, 

inconveniences.     The  fracture  being  Dr.  H.  compares  '<  the  skull,  its  con- 

reduced,  the  limb  should  be  laid  in  a  tents  and  connected  vessels,  to  a  lon^- 

bent  position,  as  in  other  fractures  of  necked    globular    bottle    filled    wim 

the  femur,  so  that  all  the  muscles  may  water,  &c.  and  turned  upside  down,  the 

be  in  a  state  of  complete  relaxation ;  narrow  part  corresponding  to  the  blood- 

and  after  the  bandage  is  firmly  secured  vessels,  and  the  globular  part  to  the 

round  the  pelvis,  a  long^  cushion  of  skull  and  brain" ! !  Surely  Dr.  H.  does 

horse-hair,  about  six  or  eight  inches  in  not  seriously  intend  to  pass  this  off  for 

breadth,  according  to  the  bulk  of  the  an  argument  ?  He  cannot  be  so  entirely 

patient,  and  about  the  same  thickness,  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  reasoning  as  to 

and  so  long  as  to  reach  from  the  under  bring  forward  illustrations  in  proof  of 

and  upper  part  of  the  os  iUum,  and  Ins  assertions.    What  analogy  can  pos- 

going  under  the  trochanter  to  a  few  sihly  exist  between  the  circulation  of 

inches  below  it.    This  cushion  should  the  blood  in  the  brain,  and  a  globular 

be  secured  with  tapes  at  each  end  to  bottle  filled  with  water  and   turned 

fix  round  the  bodv  and  the  thigh,  and  npside  down  P  If  the  blood-vessels  and 

should  be  carefully  examined  every  day  nerves  entered  the  brain  at  a  certain 

to  see  that  it  does  not  shift  its  place :  Point  only,  and  if  their  external  sur- 

or  to  avoid  the  chance  of  this  happen-  face  were    subjected  to    atmospheric 

in^,  the  bandage   around  the  pelvis  pressure  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

might  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  water  in  the  bottle,  then  Dr.  Haworth 

necessary  support  to  the  thigh.    In  this  ™^{[ht  have  some  slight  shade  of  plau- 

way  the  cure  of  such  cases  will  be  more  sibility  for  tracing  an  analogy  between 

certain,  and  require  less  time  than  the  them  ;    if  this   even   existed,  and   if 

practice  now  in  general  use.  the  '^  atmosj^heric  pressure  could  be 

— —  no  more  denied  in  the  one  case  than 

CIRCULATION  IN  THE  BRAIN.  in   the  other,"    instead  of   Dr.   Ha- 
worth's  views  receiving  any  confirma- 

«^  ..    »j..       ^.    „  ,.    .^  tion  from  the  circumstance,  they  would 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette.  stand  confuted,    because  this    would 

Sis,  prove  too  mach  for  him,  inasmuch  as 

In  your  last  number  Dr.  Haworth,  of  not  a  single  drop  of  blood  could  make 

Bolton,  still  argues  that  the  cerebral  cir-  its  escape  from  the  cavity  of  the  crar 

culation  *'. feels  the  fall  force  of  atmos-  nium,  until  the  atmospheric  pressure 

pheric  pressure,"  and  that  the  experi-  was  admitted  in  an  opposite  direction, 

ments  of  Dr.  Kellie  are  not  opposed  to  The  same  remarks  wifi  equally  apply 

his  views.   It  will  not  require  much  con-  to  his  illustration  *' of  the  egg  broken 

sideration  to  show  that  not  only  these  at  one  end,"  which  he  pronounces  as 

experiments,  but  even  the  statements  of  analogous  to  the    circiuation  in  the 

Dr.  H.  himself,  clearly  prove  that  there  brain. 

is  no  pressure  whatever  exercised  by       2.  Dr.  H.  seems  to  have  overlooked 

the  power  in  question  on  the  circula-  the  foot,  that  blood-vessels  emerge  fiom 
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the  brain  through  the  skull,  as  well  as  even  niptured.     Dr.  K.  strangulated 

enter  it  from  withont.     Now  if  it  be  dogs,  and  neither  congestion  nor  ex- 

tme  that  atmospheric  pressure  is  exer-  travasatiou  was  found  within  the  head, 

cised  upon  the  latter  class  of  vessels,  whilst  both  existed  to  the  greatest  de- 

and  if  it  be  true  that  these  vessels  con-  gree  without    Now  if  the  principle  of 

▼ey  this  pressure  to  their  minutest  ra^  ^confined  fluids  transmitline  pressure 

mifications,  it  must  necessarily  be  car-  to  any  amount  to  any  extent''  be  appli- 

ried  to  those  vessels  which    emeree  cable  to  the  circulation  of  the  blooa  in 

from  the  skull,  as,  according  to  Dr.  H.,  the  brain,  and  if  the  atmosphere  act  on 

confined  fluids  transmit  pressure  to  any  the  brain  as  Dr.  H.  imagines,  we  would 

Amount  to  any  distance:"  besides  this,  expect  to  have  found  matters  in  a  very 

the  vessels  wnich  come  out  from  the  different  condition.    It  were  useless  to 

brain  must  be  submitted  to  the  same  protract  this  discussion  any  farther, 

atmospheric  pressure  at  the  moment  It  is,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  that 

they  reach  the  surface,    and  in  the  the  views  of  Dr.  H.  are  completely  at 

same  manner,  as  those  which  enter  variance  with  the  experiments  of  Dr. 

through  the  skull  convey  this  pressure  Kellie — the  original  assertion  which  I 

to  jiarts  within  the  cranium.     Now,  made. 

according  to  this,  the  cerebrhl  circula-  I  would  beg  to  inform  Dr.  H.  that  I 
tion  must  be  completely  under  the  am  not  singular  in  my  opinion  respect- 
influence  of  atmospheric  pressure — a  ing  these  experiments  proving  the  ex- 
pressure  exercised  not  only  from  the  emption  of  the  cerebral  circulation 
centre  to  the  circumference,  but  from  frcm  atmospheric  pressure.  Dr.  Kellie 
the  circumference  to  the  centre.  Here  himself  took  the  same  view,  and  as- 
again  the  views  of  Dr.  H.  stand  con-  signs  this  as  the  very  reason  why 
futed  upon  his  own  shewing.  If  such  blood-letting  does  not  empty  the 
pressure  as  he  contends  for  were  exer-  blood-vessels  of  the  brain, 
cised,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  Besides  several  others  who  have  pub- 
would  prevent  any  esc^c  of  blood  licly  expressed  the  same  opinion.  Dr. 
from  the  brain  ^  and  by  extending  his  Watson  of  London,  in  his  admirable 
principles  to  the  vessels  which  emerge  lectures,  now  in  the  course  of  publica- 
fromtne  skull,  we  see  that  blood-letting  tion  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  takes 
would  completely  em])ty  that  cavity —  the  very  same  view,  and  makes  allusion 
a  circumstance  which  he  admits  to  be  to  these  very  experiments,  as  proving 
impossible  in  ordinary  cireumstances.  the  circumstance,  and  at  the  same  time 
3.  Admitting  that  the  atmospheric  he  states,  that  he  has  confirmed  several 
pressure  is  exercised  upon  the  blood-  of  Dr.  K.'s  observations  by  his  own 
vessels  without  th^  cranium,  it  does  personal  experience.  I  would  refer 
not  follow  that  this  pressure  is  commu-  Dr.  H.  to  page  471  of  your  28th  vol. 
nicated  to  the  blood-vessels  within  the  for  satisfaction  on  this  point.  In  con- 
skull,  as  Dr.  H.  asserts  it  to  be ;  I  elusion,  I  would  observe,  that  so  far  as 
think  the  foregoing  observations  dis-  I  am  concerned,  this  discussion  is  at  an 
prove  the  assertion.  We  have  seen  end.  Any  of  your  readers  who  may 
that  the  idea  of  a  pressure  from  the  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  by  a 
centre  to  the  circumference  is  absurd,  perusal  of  the  experiments  to  which 
and  that  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  allusiun  has  been  so  often  made  can 
in  the  oniinary  acceptation  of  the  easily  determine  whether  Dr.  H.  or 
term,  is  imposziible.  But  we  have  not  your  humble  correspondent  have  taken 
only  reasoning  to  advance  against  the  the  legitimate  view  of  their  bearing 
absurdity  of  atmospheric  pressure  be-  upon  the  point  at  issue  between  us. 
ing  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  the  If  in  my  "  own  anxiety  to  stop  the  pro- 
means  of  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  gress  of  erroneous  opinions,"  I  may 
but  we  have  actual  observations  and  nave  caused  any  unpleasant  feeling 
experiments  to  prove  that  no  such  com-  to  arise  in  the  mina  either  of  their 
municability  or  pressure  takes  place,  originator  or  his  friends,  I  sincerely 
Dr.  Kellie  and  others  have  observed  regret  it— I  am,  sir, 
that,  in  the  brains  of  executed  crimi-  Your  obedient  servant, 
nals,  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  Joseph  Bell. 
of  congestion    of    the    blood-vessels.  DAirhnd,  May  ii,  1843. 

whilst  those  on  the  outside  of  the  skull  

were  most  immoderately  distended,  and 

755.— XXX.  ^ 
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MESMERISM.  plained  bitterly  of  his  Bufferings,  the 

lady  had  come  in,  and  Bent  him  to 
sleep  bv  mesmerism.  I  did  not  much 
heed  the  mesmeric  part  of  the  stoiy, 
but  thinking  him  going  on  well,  I  left 


7b  the  Editor  qfihe  Medical  Gazette. 


Sir,  directions  to  be  sent  for   if  he  got 

I  SHALL  inclose  with  this  letter  a  slip  worse.    I  had  a  note  from  the  lady  late 

of  paper,  informing  you  of  my  name  that  evening,  saying  that  he  woke  up 

and  aadress,  and  you  will  recognise  in  at  five  o'clock  in  a  good  deal  of  pain, 

me  an  old  contributor  to  your  columns,  but  that  on  having  recourse  to  me»- 

I  do  not  choose  to  put  my  name  to  this  merism  he  had  fallen  asleep  again,  and 

communication,  for  this  good  reason  so  continued. 

among  others,  that  I  wisn  to  escape  I  called  yesterday,  and  before  seeing 

being  assailed  with  a  multiplicity  of  him  1  had  a  long  introductory  narra- 

questionings  by  my  numerous  acquaint-  tive  from  his  mistress  of  the  wonderful 

ance  here.      About  one     o'clock  the  benignant    effects    her  manipulations 

day  before  yesterday  I  was  sent  for  in  had  produced  on  him.     I  do  not  recol- 

a  ereat  hurry,  to  see  the  butler  of  a  lect  particulars,  for  I  paid  but  slight 

lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  attention  to  the  relation,  being  pressed 

iust  fallen  from  a  ladder.    I  found  he  for  time,  and  my  thoughts  wandering 

had  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head,  about  some  appointments  I  feared  I 

accompanied  with  a  slight  lacerated  should  not  be  able  to  keep.    On  seeing 

wound  of  the  scalp,  a  severe  bruise  on  the  man  I  found  him  going  on  very 

the  left  arm,  with  some  abrasion  of  the  well,  with   very  little  headache,  and 

cuticle,  and  an  extensive  bruise  over  complaining  only  of  the  soreness  of  his 

the  sacrum  and  left  hip.    He  was  cold,  bruises.     I  hastihr  asked  him  a  few 

pallid,  with  small    pulse,    and   com-  questions.    He  amrmed  that  the  mes- 

plained    of   feeling   very   sick.      He  meric  passes  always  took   away  his 

seemed  to  be  suffering  severe  pain  in  pains;  but  I  recollect  there  was  this 

the  injured  parts,   and    (as  is   usual  discrepancy  between  his  statement  and 

among  the  Irish  in  his  station  of  life)  that  of  his  mistress,— she  said  it  took 

was  sufficiently  energetic  in  the  ex-  only  five  minutes  to  relieve  his  pain 

pression  of  his  suffering.     As  the  sys-  ana  send  him  to  sleep,  whereas  he  said 

tem  had  evidently  received  a  shock,  I  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     I  pre- 

ordered  warm  fomentations  to  the  in-  scribed  an  active  aperient,  and   left 

jured  parts,  prescribed  a  stimulant,  and  him. 

said  I  would  see  him  again  in  an  hour  On  going  this  morning,  the  servant 


entering 

of  you."     "  What  is  it  ?"    "  Have  you  him  fast  asleep.    I  spoke  to  him,  called 

any    objections    to    my    mesmerising  him,    shook  nim,  pinched  him,   but 

•*  How 

"  As  long 

morning  if  you  can."      "But  won't  mesmeric  sleep;  I  will  go  and  wake 

there  l^  some  danger  ?"      "  I   don't  him  for  you."     She  went  back  with 

think  there  is  much  aaneer  of  the  sleep  me  into  the  room.     He  was  lying  in 

fou  are  likely  to  give  nim."    "  Well,  bed  on  his  right  side,  with  his  fece  to 

see  you  are  determined  not  to  believe  the  wall,  but  inclined  upwards ;  so  that 

in  mesmerism ;  but  I  shall  try  it   on  we  stood  at  his  back.     She  was  about 

him  if  I  have  your  permission."    "You  to  wake  him  up,  when  I  said,  "  Stop! 

may  mesmerise  him  as  much  as  you  I  think  1  have  heard  they  cannot  feel 

please,"  was  my  reply.      On  calling  in  this  state ;  let  me  try."     I  took  out 

about  two  hours  after,  I  found  him  my  pocket  case,  and  as  his  left  arm 

warm,  with  his  pulse  and  colour  re-  was  lying  out  of  bed,  I  smartly  pinched 

stored,  and  in  a  tranquil  sleep.      I  the  back  of  his  hand  seveml  times  with 

learned  from  the  gardener,  who  was  a  sharp  pointed  forceps,  but  he  gave  no 

officiating  as  his  nurse,  that  after  he  indication  of  feeling.    I  then  attacked 

had   assiduously    fomented   him    for  his  whiskers  with  the  same  instrumentt 

some  time,  during  which  he  had  com-  and  pulled  out  several  hairs  one  after 
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another ;    but  still  no   indication    of  abstain  from  further  remarks,  but  I  will 

feeling.    "  Won't  you  believe  now  ?"  subscribe  myself,  what  I  have  always 

says  the  lady :  *'  are  you  not  convinced  been  inclined  to  be, 

now  ?"     "  I  confess  I  am  rather  as-  A  Minimifidian. 

tonished,"    I  replied.     "  I'll  try  if  I  May  la,  18«9. 

can  put  this  arm    into    a   cataleptic  . 

state,"  said  the  lady.    She  raised  it  up  "— — — — ^ 

until  it  was  perpendicular  to  his  body,  MEDICAL   GAZETTE. 

and  while  busy  in  making  the  passes, 

with  her  head  directed  away  from  me,  Friday^  May  20,  1842. 

I  took  out  mv  tenaculum,  and  softly  

carrying  it  through  the    bed-clothes,  ,.^1^^  ^^         ^^^^  ^^^          digiiiut«n 

havmg  a  fair  mark,  and  measunng  my  jrn^  ^edUa  tueri ,  pot«tt«i  modo  v3ndl  in 

distance  well,   1  ^ave  mm  at  least  a  pablicum  tit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuio." 

quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  point  in  his  Ciobbo. 

eluteal  region,  and  repeatea  the  thrust.  ■""" 

but  not  a  muscle  moved,  not  a  feature  FLOGGING. 

changed.    This  by-play  of  mine  passed  Evert  one  must  have  remarked  that 

while  the  lady  thpught  I  was  intent  on  ^hen  the  tide  is  rising  on  the  sea- 

her  manipulations,  and  to  the  present  i.        •.                   •      a.      j  v        ^ 

moment  slie  knows  nothing  of  it.    She  'J'^^^'  '^  Vrogres8  is  often  dubious  to 

succeeded  in  fixing  his  arm,  and  it  re-  ^*^®  careless  observer.    Although  feci- 

quired  great  force  to  remove  it  from  the  tain  to  push  forward  its  waves  to  the 

position  she  had  placed  it  in.    After  beach  which  they  are  ultimately  to 

wakinfiT  him  she  left  me  alone  with  j             i.        .        •xi_     ^    ^ 

him.  1  had  known  the  man  for  yean.,  '=°7''  "^''^'^  alternates  with  retreat; 

have  attended  him  professionaUy  on  ^^"  sometimes  an  advance  is  so  dis- 

three  or  four  occasions,    and  should  tinctly  less  than  the  previous  one,  that 

never  have  suspected  him  of  trying  to  it  is  really  a  kind  of  retreat,  so  that  the 

deceive,  or  playing  tncks.    However,  I  -,^^^i.„i.«,    u„„    ^^^jt    «^««««    *>•   v.:- 

charged  hiii  \nSi  it  rattier  roughiy,  ^^^^^^   ^^    Spod   excuse   for   his 

and  said  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ^^^st^e. 

trying  to  make  a  fool  of  me  in  that  Just  so  it  is  with  truth;  its  advances 

way.    He  declared  his  innocence  with  are  often  slow,  and  sometimes,  alas ! 

every  appearance  of  sincerity,  and  I,  exchanged  for  retreats ;   so  that  the 

after  upbraiding  him  and  cross-ques-  ,         ^      -i  .      ^  i.                .      .     * 

tioning  him  for  some  time,  left  him,  hypochondnacal  have  occasion  to  fear 

with,  if  possible,  the  increased  convic-  that  the  good  cause  is  lost,  and  that 

tion,  that  he  had  been  completely  in-  instead  of  increase  of  light,  we  are 

sensible  to  my  rough  treatment,  and  ^j^gi     ^  ^e  overwhelmed  with   pri- 

was  not  aware  of  my  presence  until  he  ,    j    ,              -r,  i.  ^    xu   •     • 

was  awakened  by  his  mistress.    Dunn?  °^«v*^   darkness.     But  truth  is  im- 

his  apparent  sleep  he  readily  answered  mortal,  and  can  bide  her  time  j    the 

the  questions  of  nis  mistress ;  said  he  tide  rises,  and  will  ultimately  level  the 

felt  cold  and  sick,  and  that  he  would  cUffs  which  it  seems   yet  unable  to 

wake  up  if  he  could.    He  also  imper-  . 

fectly  answered  questions  I  put  to  him,  *ttam. 

after  I   had  loudly  repeated  them  to  Again,  while  the  great  body  of  water 

him,  which  the  lady  said  he  ought  not  goes  on,  individual  drops  may  be  hur« 

to  have  done,  according  to  the  usually  rfed  back  by  the  wind  into  the  ocean 

?''J!;^'lfs.f£?^olUw\'Sw'^n^^  which  they  have  left,  and    thus   be 
1  am  at  a  loss  to  know  now  any  man  j      j   .  t_i        i?  v 

(and  that  man  particularly)  could  sham  rendered  incapable    of  covering   the 

so  well,  as  not  to  evince  pain  upon  coast  which,  just  now,  they  seemed 

having  a  tenaculum  thrust   into   nis  certain  to  reach. 

^'^?^'!l,    1     «*u    i^*!,'   .««.^„w,4no         The  advancing  and  retreating  tide 

1  fear  the  length  of  this  communica-  .    ,    ,         .  -  i.  •  •  — 

tion  wiU  have  exceeded  the  space  you  «  but  an  image  of  human  opinions  ; 

can  well  afford  it,  and  T  must  therefore  and  while  some  go  on  manfully  till 
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they  have  levelled  the  ^biise  which  thai  year  the  maximum  was  fixed  at 

first  excited  their  indignation,  others  300.     In  1830,  the  greatest  number  to 

hurry  back  into  the  ocean  of  doubt,  be  inflicted  by  a  district  court-martial 

and  shrink  from  the    realization    of  was  limiied  to  500.    Finally,  in  1836, 

their  own  wishes.  the  punishment  was  limited,  by  sen- 

Captain  Boldero  is  in  this  predica-  tence  of  a  general  court-martial,  to  200 

ment :  he  was  once  the  declared  oppo-  lashes ;  by  sentence  of  a  district  court* 

nent  of   military   flogging,  the  most  martial,  to  150  ;  by  sentence  of  a  regi- 

flagrant   violation    of  humanity  still  mental  court-martial,  to  100. 

practised  in  these  islands ;  he  is  now  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  that, 

its  declared  advocate.  in    1833,  the  offences  to  which  the 

Whether,  with  the  present  compo-  punishment  is  applicable,  were  defined, 
sition  of  the  British  army,  it  might  be  with  one  exception.  This  single  ex- 
possible  instantly  to  abolish  military  ception  occurs  in  the  phrase  **  other 
flogging,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say;  disgraceful  conduct,"  which  might  easily 
but  we  freely  confess  that  the  predic-  be  made  to  include  a  variety  of  pccca- 
tions  to  the  contrary,  the  assurances  dilloes  not  worthy  of  so  terrible  a 
that  its  abolition  would  be  equivalent  penalty.  This  limitation  took  place  in 
to  disbanding  the  army,  though  uttered  consequence  of  a  strong  minority  in  the 
by  men  of  note,  have  but  little  influ-  lower  house,  on  a  motion  for  the  abo- 
ence  upon  us.  Vaticinations  equally  lition  of  corporal  punishment;  then  um- 
lugubrious,  and  always  falsified  by.  the  bers  having  been  140  to  151.  So  excel- 
event,  will  occur  to  ever}*  one's  memory,  lent  is  discussion,  and  so  sure  to  pro- 
Who  does  not  recollect  that  glib  argu-  duce  good  fruit ! 
ment  for  the  capital  punishment  of  Two  apposite  instances  were  alleged 
forgery  ~ that  England,  being  a  com-  by  Captain  Bemal  to  show  the  poasi- 
mercial  country,  could  subsist  only  by  bility  of  maintaining  discipline  without 
credit ;  and  credit  only  by  the  extermi-  flogging. 

nation  of  forgery  ?    Yet  with  unhanged  One  was  the  abolition  of  flogging 

forgers,  credit  and  commerce  remain,  among  the  native  troops  in  India  by 

So  it  might  be  found  in  the  present  Lord  William  Bentinck.     ''There  is 

case.     But  granting  that  the  punish-  an   unanimous  agreement  in  all   the 

ment  must  be  continued  for  the  present,  committees,"  said  his  Lordship,  "  that 

it  might  assuredly  be  further  limited,  flogging,  however  degrading  and  in- 

both  in  the  number  of  offences  to  which  jurious,  cannot  entirely  be  abolished, 

it  is  applicable,  and  in  the  number  of  They  do  not  even  stop  for  a  moment  to 

lashes  inflicted.  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  an 

How  stands  the  question  at  present  ?  adequate  substitute.    With  them  cor- 

On  the  15th  of  last  month.  Captain  poral  punishment  is  the  sine  qui  non, 

Bernal,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  which  the  discipline  of  the 

proposed  the  abolition  of  military  flog-  army   cannot   be   maintained.    I  de- 

ging,  in  time  of  peace,  excepting  in  nounce  this  opinion  as  prejudice,  be- 

cases  of  thefl,  or  on  line  of  march ;  and  cause  it  is  opposed  to  reason.    Though 

he  prefaced  his  motion  by  some  calm  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  opinion,  I 

and  judicious  observations,  including  a  cannot  forget  that,  for  many  years,  in 

short  history  of  the  mitigation  of  the  conjunction  with  ninety-nine  hundred 

practice.  Before  1812,  even  aregimenial  parts  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army, 

court-martial  was  unlimited  in  the  num-  I  entertained  the  same  sentiments.    It 

ber  of  lashes  which  it  might  inflict.    In  is  only  from  my  reflection  and  discus- 
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sion  that  my  own  prejudice  has  given  and  Major  General  Archibald  Campbell, 

way.    I  now  feel  confident  that  this  would  undoubtedly  sweeten  many  of 

degradation  will  speedily  disappear  be-  the  hardships  of  the  service.    It  would 

fore  a  more  reasonable  and  enlightened  be  the  best  preventive  of  that  despair 

legislation,  even  in  the  British  army."  which  too  often  seizes  upon  the  soldier 

The  other  example,  usefully,  but  less  who  has  enlisted  for  life.  Of  the  deaths 

completely  apposite,  is  that  of  the  Irish  which  take  place  in  the  cavalry,  says 

constabulary  force.     It  consists  of  7000  Mr.  Marshall,  one  in  twenty  is  the 

picked  men,  who  are  drilled  among  the  result  of  suicide, 

regular  troops,  but  not  flogged  with  Captain  Boldero  denies  having  voted 

them.  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  corporal 

But  it  may  be  answered,  and  has  been  punishment  more  than  once  ;  namely, 
answered,  that  the  constabulary  force  in  1836.  In  1838,  (such  is  his  pre- 
is  better  paid  than  the  regular  troops,  sent  interpretation,)  he  only  asked  for 
True;  it  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  in  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
our  army  that  the  pay  is  too  low  to  state  of  military  punishments  and  re- 
be  a  permanent  attraction.  Hence »  a  wards  in  the  British  army.  Some 
young  man  of  the  lower  classes  rarely  honourable  members  have  undoubtedly 
enters  the  army  with  the  consent  of  attained  that  art  which  Th^mistocles 
his  parents,  as  Adam  Smith  long  ago  was  desirous  to  learn — the  art  of  for- 
observed ;  and  hence  arise  the  various  getfulness ;  and  though  Capt.  Boldero, 
frauds  which  are  practised  to  escape  in  1838,  may  not  have  moved  in  direct 
from  the  service*.  When,  to  the  slen-  terms  for  the  abolition  of  flogging,  his 
demess  of  their  pay,  and  the  restraint  motion  was  understood  to  be  of  that 
under  which  they  live,  we  add  the  purport,  and  as  such  we  then  corn- 
boyish  age  at  which  many  of  them  are  mented  upon  it*, 
decoyed  into  the  service,  can  we  wonder  Nay,  Mr.  Macauley  reminded  the 
that  the  terrors  of  the  lash  should  be  gallant  member  that  in  moving  for  a 
required  to  keep  them  at  their  work  ?  select  committee  he  had  said :  **  I  call 
In  other  employments,  instant -and  un-  upon  the  house  to  put  an  end  to  this 
conditional  dismissed  is  a  threat  held  brutal  and  barbarous  torture.  The 
out  to  the  incorrigible ;  here  it  would  practice  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
too  often  be  welcomed  like  a  fountain  discipline  of  continental  armies  is 
in  the  desert.  "The  greater  part  of  not  required  for  the  British  soldier; 
the  recruits,"  said  Capt.  Bemal,  in  his  for  he  may  be  governed  by  more  en- 
speech,  "  were  boys  of  sixteen,  entrapped  nobling  impulses  than  those  of  terror." 
under  the  excitement  of  liquor,  and  Lord  A.  Lennox  observed  in  his 
deceived  by  the  false  promises  of  pay  speech  that  no  further  step  towards 
and  promotion  held  out  by  the  re-  the  abolition  of  flogging  could  be  taken, 
cruiting  sergeant."  until  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and 

Enlistment  for  a  term  of  years,  which  especially  his    moral    character,    was 

Capt.  Bemal  advocates  together  with  improved.    There  are  now  four  colonels 

Windham,  Wilberforce,  Lord  Lynedoch,  in  the  army,  who  underwent  corporal 

punishment,  when  privates.    This  is 

•  "Soldiem  commonly  maim  themselves  toob-  intended,  of  course,  as  a  fact  in  favour 

tain  their  discharge,  and  smnetimes  even  to  of  flogging.     Lord  A.  Lennox  meant 

become  convicts,  as  was  the  case  m  New  South  ,  ®°    **                             i.        -l    »     l 

Wales  a  few  years  ago.    The  men  were  ordered  to  ask,  ROW  can  you  say  that  the  lasn 

iS^^t^i^^^i^V^^e^^^rt  i«  debasing,  when  it  aliowg  soldien,  to 

staaU  on  the  Enlisting,  &c.  of  Soldiers,  ad  edit.     ~" 

p.  145.  *  M  KOICAL  Gazbttb,  Msfch  81, 1838. 
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rise  80  high  from  the  ranks ^      But  the    If,  in  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  in  the 

fact  cuts  both  ways ;  for  we  might  ask  early  morning  of  civilization,  40  lashes 

in  reply,  how  can  you  say  that  it  is  were  a  sufficient  maximum,  why  should 

necessary  to  use  the  lash  with  spirits  ours  be  of  five  times  that  amount  ? 

ao  generous  that  they  can  soar  from  Wliy  must  we  go  so  far  beyond  the 

the  station  of  a  private  to  that  of  a  limits  permitted  in  the  Russian,  Prus- 

colonel  P  sian,  and  Austrian  armies  P*    The  truth 

Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley  was  convinced  is,  that  while  generally  advancing  in 

*'  that  if  flogging  took  place  in  the  face  the  van  of  the  continent,  we  have  in 

of  the  public,  not  a  month  would  elapse  this  point  retained  more  of  the  fierce 

till  such  an  outcry  would  be  raised  as  and  vindictive  usages  of  the  middle 

must  put  an  end  to  the  practice.'*  ages. 

This  is  a  good  practical  observation ;  A  French  pamphleteer,  having  put 

for  there  many  things  which   to  be  forth  a  new  brochure,  asked  Sir  James 

hated  need  but  to  be  seen.    Nor  was  Mackintosh  his  opinion  of  it.    **  Every 

his  concluding  remark  less  pertinent,  thing  that  you  say  is  very  true,"  replied 

"  In  his  opinion,  much  good  had  been  Sir  James ;  '*  but  in  England  we  assume 

done  by  discussion ;   for  if  the  matter  it  all  as  data." 

had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  military  In  this  matter  of  military  flogging, 

men,  flogging  would  have  continued  to  on  the  contrary,  we  are  behind  the 

this  hour  in  full  force."  average  intelligence  of  the  age ;   and 

Major  Vivian  thought  that  the  former  the  things  which  are  assumed  as  data 

abuse  of  the  power  of  flogging  formed  in  favour  of  humanity  by  the  despotic 

no  argument  against  its  legitimate  use  Austrian,  and  the  barbarous  Muscovite, 

at  the  present  day.     Granted ;  but  the  must  here  be  argued,  as  if  they  were 

former  abuse,  coupled  with  the  former  the  most  subtle  refinements  of  philan- 

defences  of  that  abuse,  show  clearly  thropy. 

that  nothing  is  too  monstrous  to  find 

an  advocate ;   and  make  us  hope  that  rqYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 

the  200  lashes  of  the  present  system  SOCIETY, 

will  in  turn  be  forced  to  yield  to  the  Da.  Sbtmoitr  in  thb  Chair. 

voice  of  reason  and  humanity.  May  lo,  i84s. 

The  Major  thinks  Captain  Bemal's  

motion  unseasonable,    particularly  as  Peeuiiar    tymptoma   affecting   an   entire 

the  army  is  about  to  be  increased.  family,  and  termintUing  in  death.    By 

«„        .<i,           1   J         ...         ...  John  Wilson,  M.D.  Physician  to  the 

We  wiU  conclude  with  noticmg  a  Middlesex  Hoapital. 

single  pointin Colonel  Rawdon'sspeech.  j^  appears  that  the  famUy,  conristiiig  of 

He  defended  the  sentence  of  a  court-  father,  mother,  and  three  children,  were  in 

martial,  of  which  he  was  president,  by  «?^i'f!?^**'^P  *?  ^"^  *^?*^  ?^  ?^T^*^ 

,  .  ,    '        ,,.          ^«  .     ♦         J*     ,e>v  30,1840.     On  January  1,  1841,  the  father, 

which  a  soldier  was  sentenced  to  150  Giovanni  Arzoni,  a  Niapiuun,  and  manu- 

lashes.     It  may  have  been  right  to  flog  facturer  of  ooloars,  was  taken  ill  with  grip, 

the  man ;  but  were  not  the  lashes  too  >»»  P*in»  *nd  purging,  which  never  ceased 

n«ayP     Doe.  it  foUow  th.t  because  l^^l  ^'^Zt:'^,^^:^,:^ 

scourging  is,   under   existing  circum-  hlack ;  had  frequent  cold  fiu  during  the 

stances,  an  indispensable  punishment,  <la7*  followed  by  much  fever.     The  joints 

it  is  necessary  to  inflict  it  to  the  utmost  '^.^  ^\^^^''^  7^°"*^"'  ^'  ^2  >?*  ""* 

.       /  ^                ...  painful  that  he  could  not  be  put  into  a 

▼eige  of  safety  — until   the  surgeon,  warm  bath.     He  was  considered  by  the 

watching  the  fluttering  pulse,    gives  medical  man  who  attended  him  to  be  labour- 

notice  that  nature  can  bear  no  more  ?  •  Mbd.  Gazette,  July  is,  isst. 
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ing  under  typhoid  feTer.  He  died  on  20th  even  some  trifling  sustenance.  The  mother, 
January.  On  examination  after  death,  the  at  different  times,  was  much  exhausted  hy 
stomach  was  found  healthy,  but  slightly  diarrhoea,  and  both  the  children  suffered 
discoloured  in  one  part,  attributable  only  to  from  it,  but  less  severely.  During  their 
a  natural  cause :  it  contained  a  small  quan-  afllictions  the  intellects  of  all  preserved  their 
tityoffluid  (homogeneous),  principally  animal  integrities  ;  lastly,  there  was  the  **  cankery" 
matter.  Intestines  healthy.  Lungs  and  pleura  taste  of  the  mother,  tho  '*  metallic"  taste 
presented  strong  evidence  of  inflammation,  of  the  boy,  the  watery  state  of  the  mouth 
guite  tufficieni  to  account  for  death.  The  and  eyes,  in  each ;  the  teafing,  hacking, 
youngest  child,  »t.  2  years,  died  on  16th  dry  cough,  common  to  all,  and  sheeting  the 
January.  On  examination  after  death,  there  children  particularly  towards  the  last.  Then 
was  no  morbid  condition  of  any  of  the  their  lying  sometimes  without  any  covering, 
viscera  but  the  lungs,  and  they  presented  even  during  the  coldest  season,  when  at 
some  little  congestion  only :  the  stomach  nights  the  external  atmosphere  was  10  or 
and  intestines  were  specially  healthy.  The  15  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and 
above  information  was  obtained  from  the  their  objecting  to  even  a  sheet,  while  their 
evidence  given  at  the  coroner's  inquest ;  the  flesh  was  so  greatly  wasted,  and  their 
cases  were  not  seen  by  the  author.  On  the  lungs  became  less  and  less  capable  of  ab- 
26th  Jan.  the  survivors,  the  mother  and  two  sorbing  oxygen,  from  the  gradual  infiltration 
children,  were  admitted  into  die  Middlesex  of  blood  into  parts  at  their  vesicular  tissue, 
Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilson,  diminishing  proportionally  the  respirable 
The  mother,  who  was  about  four  months  portions.  The  death  of  the  mother  was 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  taken  ill  on  accelerated  by  .parturition,  and  examina- 
the  2d  Jan.  with  pain  in  her  head,  and  tion  after  death  showed  .very  extensive  dis- 
sleeplessness  during  the  night,  and  she  lost  ease  in  both  the  abdomen  and  chest,  yet 
her  consciousness.  The  bowels  were  af-  probably  differing  considerably  from  what 
fected  with  severe  pain,  and  there  were  fre-  might  have  resulted  had  parturition  not  oc- 
qucnt  evacuations,  sometimes  only  of  foetid  curred,  and  had  she  died,  like  the  children,  of 
gas,  at  others  of  matter  like  patrid  flesh,  the  affection  common  to  all  of  them,  and  not 
Three  days  after  she  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  been  sooner  carried  off  by  a  new  disease 
and  had  pain  in  the  joints.  On  the  sixth  supervening  on  the  original  one. 
day,  oedema  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  thighs.  The  abrasions  or  ulcerations  of  the  sulci 
came  on,  and  the  urine  was  scanty,  high-  of  the  stomach  of  the  children  have  been 
coloured,  and  offensive :  water  flowed  from  noticed ;  but  they  were  so  slight  that,  in 
the  mouth,  which  "had  a  cankery  taste."  ordinary  cases,  they  might  have  been  over- 
On  15th  March,  she  gave  birth  to  a  very  looked,  without  attention  having  been  par- 
small  infant,  which  only  lived  24  hours  ;  she  ticularly  directed  to  that  organ.  Neither 
herself  died  on  21st  March,  labouring  under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  nor 
symptoms  of  puerperal  fever.  other  parts  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  showed 

The  details  of  this  case,  as  well  as  the  any  particular  change  from  the  normal  state. 

cases  of  the  two  children  who  also  died  in  But  the  organ  by  which  death  finally  en- 

the  hospital,  are  cartifrdly  related  by  the  tered  appeared  in  these  two  to  have  been  by 

author,  to  which  our  limits  oblige  us  to  con-  the  lungs ;  for  the  blood  at  last  seemed  in- 

fine  ourselves.  filtrated  into  their  tissue,  rendering  portions 

In  all  the  three  patients  the  most  pro-  of  them  dark,  and  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in 

minent  features   of   their  sufferings  were  water,  and  resembling  considerably  the  state 

the  general  soreness  of  the  fleshy  parts  as  of  the  lungs  of  those  who  died  of  the  spotted 

well  as  of  the  joints,  exquisite  sensibility  of  fever  in  1837,  and  which  I  have  described  in 

the  skin  when  touched,  and  the  pain  pro-  the  Medical    Gazettb    as    non-circum- 

duced  whenever  they  were  moved  or  their  scribed  pulmonary  apoplexy,  caused  by  the 

position  changed,  according  to  their  so  fre*  blood  becoming  so  altered  as  to  escape  from 

quently  expressed  wishes.  its  proper  vessels  into  the  tissue  of  the  lungs. 

Next  may  be  noticed  the  oedema,  and  thus  rendering  portions  of  them  (as  in  these) 

particularly  that  of  the  inferior  extremities,  black,   and  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water, 

which  was  present  in  all  the  three ;    the  Yet  these  parts  were  not  circumscribed  by 

alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  when  admitted,  healthy  lung,  but  they  gradually  shaded  off 

and  their  desire  for  acid  drink  ;    the  faces  from  the  heavy  dark  parts  to  the  respirable 

of  all  being  pale,  haggard,  and  so  care-worn  portions. 

as  to  give  to  the  children  the  aspeet  of  aged  The  author    abstains    from    giving   any 

dwarfs,   from  their    hollow  cheeks,   sharp  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  these  deaths, 

features,  exsanguined  and  emaciated  bodies.  After  the  admission  of  this  part  of  the 

At  the  same  time  their  appetites  were  great ;  Arzoni  family  into  the  hospital,  the  coroner 

that  of   Mary  Ann    ravenous.      But    the  caused  the  bodies  of  the  father  and  infant  to 

mother's  never  was  good ;  on  the  contrary,  be  disinterred,  and  examined.     A  chemical 

at  times  it  was  difficult  to  induce  her  to  taste  analysis  was  made,  and  an  inquest  held ;  yet 
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no  conduave  evidence  resulted.     So  that  in  bis  btuineM,  was  very  fayonrable  to  this 

legal,  chemical,  and  medical  investigations,  view  of  the  case.     Many  instances  were  well 

oombinedr  have  not  been  able  to  unravel  known,  of  poisons,  such  as  that  of  lead  for 

the  mystery  which  envelops  the   cause  of  example,  which,  slowly  introduced,  and  in 

death.  small  quantities   at  a  time,   produced    an 

almost  inexplicable  series  of  symptoms,  and 

Dr.  Addison  begged  to  ask  the   author  sometimes    death,   affecting   in   suooessioii, 

what  was  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  in  perhaps,   every  organ  of  the  body.      Al- 

these  cases.      As  the  paper  had  been  read  together,   the  cases  had  the  charai^ter    of 

the  conviction  became  constantly  stronger  in  being  produced  by  the  repeated  influence  of 

his  mind  that  these  were  cases  of  scarlatina,  small  quantities  of  some  deleterious  sub- 

of   a  kind  not  nncommoo,  in  which  the  stance,  some  mineral  poison :    and  it  was 

eruption  either  does  not  appear  at  all,  or  strongly  against  the  notion  of  their  re«uUinK 

appears  but  for  a  short  time  and  on  a  small  from  any  epidemic  influence,  that  this  oae 

part  of  the  body,  so  that  it  may  be  easify  family  was  alone    affected,  and   that    the 

overlooked.     Reviewing  all  the  symptoms  neighbourhood,  and  the  other  persons  even 

described,  and  especially  the  acute  oedema  in  the  same  house,  remained  perfectly  well, 
and  other  signs  of  dropsy,  he  should  have        Mr.  J.  Dalrymple,  coinciding  in  this  view» 

expected  that  the  kidneys  would  present  said,  that  it  was  probable  the  deleterious 

some  of  those  changes  of  aspect  or  of  struc-  substance  was  some  material  which  the  man 

ture  which,  as  far  as  he  had  seen,  they  used  in  the  manuftusture  of  the  ultra-marine, 

always  present  in  cases  where  dropsy  super-  for  which  he  was  said  to  be  celebrated.    The 

venes  after  scerleC  fever:  such  as  increased  genuine    ultra-marine  was    calcined    lapis 

vascularity^  a  change  of  colour,  or  some  lazuli,  a  very  costly  material,  which  there 

other  distinct  alteration.  was  every  inducement  to  adulterate  :  and  it 

Dr.  Wilson  sud  the  kidneys  were  per-  vras  well  known  that  nine-tenths  of  that 

fectly  healthy  in  all  the  cases.     As  to  the  which  was  sold  as  ultra-marine  was  spurious, 

albumen  which  was  present  in  the  urine  of  He  did  not  know  what  this  man's  secret  of 

one  of  them,  he  could  not  lay  much  stress  manufecture  was,  but  he  thought  it  very 

on  that  as  a  sign  of  scarlatina,  for  he  had  probable  that  the  material  which  it  was  said 

constantly  observed  it  in  diseases  where  there  he  concealed  from  all  his  workmen  was  some 

was  at  least  no  permanent  disease  of  the  poisonous  salt  which  had,  by  accident  or 

kidney.     The  eruption  which  was  present  design,  destroyed  him  and  his  family, 
bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  that  of        Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  suggested  that  it 

scarlet  fever,  and  did  not  come  out  till  late  was  some  compound  of  arsenic.     It  was 

in  the  disease  ;   nor,  as  ftir  as  he  could  tell,  well  known  that  the  material   commonly 

was  there  any  characteristic  sign  of  scarlet  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  ultra-marine 

fever  in  any  of  the  patients.  was  cobalt,  a  metal  which,  in  its  natural 

Dr.  Meniman  said  that  it  was  a  strong  state,  exists  in  combination  with  the  ores  of 

argument  against  the  existence  of  scarlet  arsenic.     There  was,  also,  no  one  poison  of 

fever,  that  in  no  one  of  five  cases  was  there  which  the  effects  were  so  anomalous,  or  ex- 

any  characteristic  or  well-marked  eruption,  bibited  so  generally  in  all  the  tissues,  as  those 

It  was  certainly  not  rare  to  meet  with  iso-  of  arsenic,  which,  in  these  respects,  came 

Uted  anomalous  cases,  where  little  or  no  more  nearly  to  the  character  of  the  influence 

eruption  existed;  but  when  scarlatina  affected  of  malaria  thitn  any  other  substance  known, 
a  whole  family  it  was  sure  to  show  itself  in        Dr.  Truman  suggested  the  improbability 

a  distinct  form  in  one  or  more  of  the  mem-  that  the  children  shoald  be  poisoned  by  any 

bers :   many  might  have  the  disease  in  an  material  used  in  their   father's    trade,  in 

obscure  manner,  but  at  last  it  would  appear  which  they  were  too  young  to  have  assisted. 
in  one  with  all  its  obvious  characters,  and        Mr.  Amott  said  that  these  cases  had,  at 

leave  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  excited  great 

in  the  others.     That,  however,   had    not  interest  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital ;  and  he, 

occurred  in  the  cases  just  read :  in  all,  the  among  others,  had  seen  them.    The  first 

symptoms  were  alike  obscure.  impression  naturally  was,  that  they  were  the 

The  President  (Dr.  Seymour)  was  strongly  result  of  the  influence  of  poison,  and  the 

inclined  to  refer  the  symptoms   and   the  question  of  their  being  produced  by  the 

deaths  of  all  those  persons  to  the  effects  of  dow  action  of  small  and  repeated  doses  of 

poison.     As  the  cases  were  read,  he  was  poison  was  then  mooted ;   but  to  his  mind 

forcibly  struck  with  their  resemblance  to  such  an  explanation  was  rendered  exceedingly 

those  related  as  the  consequences  of  slow  improbable,  by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms 

poisoning;   more  especially  of  that  which  had,  in  all  the  five  cases,   begun  almost 

was  supposed  to  be  employed  so  frequently  simultaneously,  and  were  in  all  severe  at  the 

in  the  17th  century.     The  circumstance  of  beginning. 

the  man  bemg  a  colour-maker,  who  it  was        Dr.  Addison  said  that  he  also  was  about 

xery  probable  used  some  deleterious  material  to  use  this  same  argument.    What  he  had 
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beard  did  not  mOTe  him  from  his  firet  con-  Teach  its  teiminotion,-  without  many  of  the 

elusion  ;    the  cases  had,  at  first,   all  the  ordinary  signs. 

characters  of  acute  disease,  and  in  their  later  2.  That  the  arteries  may  contract,  like 

progress  all  those  of  the  sequels  of  acute  other  hollow  muscular  organs,  without  the 

disease.     He  therefore  still  thought  it  pro-  consdousness  of  the  mother. 

hable  that  they  were  instanoes  of  ohscnre  3.  That  rupture  of  the  funis  is  attended 

scarlet  fe^er ;  ajid  he  belicTed  no  deduction  with  little  or  no  hleeding. 

could  be  drawn  from    the    disease   being  •      The  practical  doctrine  he  infers  from  it  is, 

limited  to  a  single  house,  for  he  had  known  that  in  cases  of  illegitimate  births  occurring 

this  to  occur  in  cases  of  genuine  scailet  suddenly,  and  where  the  child  is  found  dead, 

fever,   which  had  remained    limited    to  a  the  circumstances  should  be  of  a  very  de- 

single  house  for   several  months,   all  the  dded  character  before  the  guilt  of  infimticide 

individuals  being  successively,  and  some  of  be  fixed  on  the  mother. 

them  repeatedly,  attacked  by  it.  ^__ _«__«. ____ 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Wilson  sedd  there  was  no  proba-  MEDICAL  AID  SOCIETY. 
bility  of  malaria  or  any  noxious  influence  „      _     .,_    -.-«^._«  .-..^^  i 

-I*          •       A.\.                  «^i.                ^          ^      .  HANDSOME  HEMUNKRATION  ! 

cxistmg  m  the  air  of  the  apartments  m  «imr.«w«»  «  -«*, 

which  the  people  lived :  they  lived,  in  fiurt,  

in  considerable  comfort,  in  well-aired  and  j^  fj^g  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette, 

well-fnmished  rooms;   for  the  man  made 

a    considerable  sum  by  a  very  profitable  S^*» 

business.  With  this  I  beg  to  forward  you  the  purport 

of  a  handbill  publicly  exhibited  a  short  time 

since  on  the  walls  of  this  place,  and  the 

A  eate  in  which  Pregnancy  was  unattended  Society  (of  which  it  was  the  advertisement) 

with  the  uaualeiffne,  and  in  which  partU'  is  now  in  full  operation,  midwifery  having 

rition  occurred  without  labour-paine  —  been  recently  accepted  by  its  medical  officer, 

rupture  of  the  Junie,  which  remmnedun'  j^  addition  to  his  already  arduous  duties, 

tied  forty-fve   minutee.      By  Thomas  without  any  increase  in  the  proposed  soale 

Lswis,  Esq.  Liverpool.   [Communicated  q(  remuneration. 

by  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams.]  Hitherto  the  profession  m  Macclesfield 

The  case  was  that  of  a  lady,  Kt.  41,  who  have  stood  respectably  :  medical  ethics  have 

had  noticed  an  enlargement  of  abdomen  for  been  adhered  to,  the  dignity  of  the  calling 

six  or  seven  months.     She  felt  certain  she  supported,   and  beyond  quackery,  and  the 

was  not  pr^;nant,  because  she  had  not  ex-  practices  of  a  host  of  the  unlicensed^  it  has 

perienced  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  her  had  little  to  disturb  the  repose  of  its  posi- 

first  pregnancy.     Catamenia  appeared  last,  tion.     But  this  scheme  of  supplying  cheap 

eight  or  nine  months  ago.     External  exami-  medicine,  &c.  although  established  avowedly 

nation  not  proving  satUiactory,  examination  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  appears  now  to 

per  vaginam  was  made,  which  disclosed  the  have  no  limit :  already  many  shopkeepers, 

nature  of  the  case.    The  os  uteri  was  dilated  and  others  of  a  like  grade  (who  aforetime 

to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the  neck  entirely  cheerfully  paid  their  medical  attendant  the 

expanded,  and  the  membranes  and  child's  customary  fees),  have  been  admitted,  and 

head  could  be  felt.    Though  informed  she  a  steady  canvass  is  still  proceeding,  nolens 

was  pregnant,  she  was  sceptical,  and  made  votens,  to  induce  others  to  become  members, 

no  preparation  for  the  event.  Sooner  or  later  this  must  afiect  the  pockets 

On  January  5th  the  author  was  sent  for,  of  the  other  practitioners,  as  well  as  their 

and  found  the  child  bom  before  his  arrival :  standing  and  reputation  with  the  public ; 

the  funis  was  ruptured  about  four  inches  and  in  vain  have  they  almost  unanimously 

from  the  umbilicus.      It  appears  the  lady  protested  against  this  beggarly  competition, 

had  suffered  from  diarrhoea  for  two  days  There  is  a  public  dispensary  and  Union 

previous.     At  one  o'clock  a.m.  she  awoke,  doctor  in  MX  operation  in  this  town,  and  it 

she  says,  with  griping  pains  in  the  belly :  will  avail  little  that  the  legulaturs  protecto 

these  continued  until  six,  when  she  got  out  us  against  empirics,  whilst  we  have  amongst 

of  bed  for  ease.     She  walked  into  an  adjoin-  ourselves  (and  in  this  instance  the  partner 

ing  room,  and  bending  herself,  rested  her  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable 

hands  on  a  table.      Suddenly  the  waters  practitioners  in  the  town)  those  who  do  not 

broke,  and  the  child  was  expelled,  and  fell  scruple  to  hire  themselves  on  terms  at  once 

on  the  floor.     She  states  positively  she  had  degrading  and  unprofessional.    What  is  to 

no  pain  in  the  loins,  nor  bearing-down  pains,  be  done  in  this  case  ?     To  scout  a  man  who 

previous  to  the  expuli^n  of  the  child.    The  can  so  far  demean  himself  and  his  profes- 

author  considers  the  following  fiicts  esta-  sion  I  fear  would  make  but  a  sorry  impres- 

blished  by  the  case: —  sion.     If  you  think  an  exposure  of  tMs  in 

I.  That  pregnancy  may  occur,  and  nearly  the  pages  of  your  excellent  journal  will  be 
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of  any  senrice,  you.wiU  Uf  e  it  accordingly,  or 
if  otherwise  you  can  suggest  a  better  mode 
of  proceeding  in  reference  to  this  case,  you 
will  equally  oblige 

Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Constant  Rbadbr  and 

SUBSCRIB£R. 

May  a,  1842. 

*'    MACCLBSFIBLO    MEDICAL   AID   SOCIBTY. 

*'  J"  TuBNBB,  Fsq.  Park  Green,  Surgeon 
to  the  Society. 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  Macclesfield  and  its 
Ticinity  are  respectfully  informed  that  a 
Society  is  being  organized,  which,  for  a 
small  weekly  subscription,  proposes  to  in- 
sure to  its  members  the  benefita  of  medical 
attendance  and  medicine  in  cases  of  sickness'' 
[and  now  of  midwifery]. 

**  This  Society  admits  families  of  all  ages 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  residing  within 
two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  Macclesfield 
Sunday  School. 

**  The  terms  are  one  halfpenny  per  week 
for  all  above  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  under 
that  age  every  three  are  taken  for  that  sum. 
Entrance  one  penny.  Any  female  member 
paying  sixpence  on  or  before  the  birth  of 
any  of  her  children,  such  children  shall  be- 
come full  members  from  the  date  of  their 
birth.  All  persons  paying  one  month's  sub- 
scription in  addition  to  the  entrance  fee,  on 
or  before  the  1st  of  January,  1842,  shall  be 
full  members,  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefitw 
qfthe  Society.' 


»» 


THE  PUFF  DIRECT. 


To  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  the  Reading  Mercury,  of  the  7th  inst., 
appears  the  following  paragraph,  which  need 
only  be  noticed  to  elicit  that  contempt  from 
the  profession  which  it  merits.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  men  should  enter  the 
profession  whose  ideas  of  professional 
etiquette  and  propriety  are  so  -loose,  and 
whose  merits  are  so  hidden,  as  to  require 
public  attention  to  be  called  to  one  successful 
case.  It  leads  us  to  suspect  it  to  be  the 
only  one.  No  such  paragraph  ought  to  have 
been  admitted,  unless  with  the  sanction  of 
Mr.  Bulley. 

"  Wlllliam  Thresher,  late  a  patient  in  the 
Royal  Berks  Hospital,  was,  three  years  pre- 
vious to  his  admission  to  that  institution, 
unable  to  move  without  crutches.  Feeling 
deeply  sensible  of  the  benefits  he  has  re- 
ceived, he  begs  to  tender  his  thanks  for  the 
same,  more  particularly  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bulley, 
through  whose  care,  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  he  is  now  enabled  to  walk 
without  any  assbtancr.' 


Hoping  that  you  may  consider  the  sub- 
ject worthy  of  your  consideration,  I  beg  to 
sign  myself 

Your  obedient  servant, 

AMICUtf. 

London,  May  9, 1843. 

INJECTION  OF  AIR  INTO  THE 
EUSTACHIAN  TUBE. 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
In  your  publication,  of  the  6th  May,  at 
page  59,  I  find  that  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent imputes  to  me  "  an  exertion  of 
mechanical  ingenuity"  which  I  never  made; 
and  adds,  that  **  I  consider  that  I  have 
overcome  a  difficulty"  which  I  certainly 
never  combated. 

If  it  were  conceivable  that  a  person,  calling 
himself  a  medical  man,  could  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  plainest  principles  of  pneumatics  as 
to  mistake  an  apparatus  operating  by  dilata- 
tion for  one  for  effecting  condensation,  I 
should  not  presume  to  infer  that  your  cor- 
respondent cannot  have  read  the  report  he 
refers  to,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  made 
so  unfounded  an  assertion,  nor  have  taken  so 
uncourteous  a  liberty  with  the  name  of  a 
person  of  whom  he  knows  nothing. 

llie  very  simple  apparatus,  which  an  ac- 
cidental circumstance  led  me  to  suggest  to 
Dr.  Tumbull,  being  sufficiently  described  in 
Chambers'  Journal  (the  report  which  I 
imagine  Medicus  refers  to),  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  any  account  of  the  **  exer- 
tion," nor  of  the  effects  of  its  application  ; 
and  shall  only  add,  that,  however  much  he 
may  doubt  the  veracity  or  the  power  of  ob- 
servation of  the  numerous  persons  who  have 
benefitted  by  it,  he  will  find,  if  he  make  his 
inquiry  in  a  candid  spirit,  that  the  mass  of 
evidence  will  be  still  more  "  incontrollable" 
than  the  get  of  condensed  air  from  Kramer's 
machine,  of  which  he  so  forcibly  expresses 
his  disapprobation. — I  am  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
John  Robison. 

Edinburgh,  Hay  9, 1843. 


»» 


ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  POOR, 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 

In  your  Gazbttb,  dated  6th  May,  a  gen- 
tleman, signing  himself  M.D.  in  an  article 
entitled  '*  Attendance  on  the  Poor,"  states 
that,  **  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  physician  or 
surgeon  is  not  duly  licensed  to  practise  as  a 
medical  man ;"  and  in  substantiation  of  this 
assertion,  remarks,  that  he  *'  believes  it  haa 
been  decided,  in  several  cases,  that  neither 
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the  surgeon  nor  physiciAn  can  act  as  an  it  ranch :   at  10  o'clock  I  most  be  in  my 

apothecary,    unless   he  also  possesses  the  room  to  nnchvss  and  take  a  doodie  bath, 

requisite  Ucenae."  which  at  first  I  did  not  get  enamoured  with. 

It  appears  to  me  that  M.D.  is  attaching  a  The  water  is  conTcyed  in  wooden  pipes  from 

different  meaning  to  the  words  medical  man  the  mountain,  and  is  as  cold  as  possible, 

to  what  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  When  that  b  OTcr,  and  I  am  dressed,  I  hare 

society  is  accustomed  to  do,  whatever  may  but  a  short  time  to  walk,  as  I  must  be  in 

be  the  vulgar  usage  of  the  word.     If  in  the  my  room  again  at  half-past  1 1  o'dock.  where 

**  4th  &  5th  Will.  1,  cap.  76,''  it  is  defi-  a  sits  bath  is  brought  in,  where  I  remain 

nitdy  stated  that  apothecary  and  medical  sitting  for  twenty  minutes,  after  which   I 

man  are  used  as  synonyms,  then,  in  concert  have  until  1  o'clock  to  amuse  myself  in  the 

with  M.D.,  I  am. inclined  to  entertain  doubts  best  way  I  can,  when  the  dinner  bell  rings, 

of  the  legality  of  the  recent  medical  regula-  and  we  all  congregate  as  we  did  in  the 

tions;  if  not,  I  fancy  them  to  be  perfectly  morning.    The  room  is  a  very  fine  one, 

legal.  being  120  feet  long  by  50  broad,  and  capable 

If  you  can  find  room  for  these  remarks,  of  dining  500  persons,  which  number  and 

I  shall  feel  obliged. — 1  am,  sir,  more  are  here  under  cure,  but  a  great  many 

Your  obedient  servant,  stop  at  Frywalden,  a  small  and  neat  town  one 

M.R.C.S.L.  mile  distant,  and  where  Prissnitz  goes  twice  a 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  day  to  visit  his  patients.    You  would  suppose 

May  1, 1842.  I  had  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  myself. 


but  not  so,  for  at  5  o*clock  I  must  again  go 

A  LETTER  ON  THE  COLD  WATER  into  the  wet  sheet,  and  take  the  bath  after, 

TREATMENT  OF  PRISSNITZ  as  in  the  morning.     We  meet  at  8  to  supper, 

AT  nn  k.votf-Ksxk-o'on  which  consists  of  the  same  fare  as  at  break- 

AT  6RAFFl!.NBli.RU.  ^^ .  j  ^  generaUy  in  bed  by  ten,  but  not 

As  the  cold  water  treatment  at  Graffenberg  before  the  man  comes  in  with  two  long  wet 

by  Prissnits  has  excited  so  much  interest,  we  linen  bandages,  which  he  puts  round  my 

think  the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  waist,  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  be- 

a  gentleman  who  was  a  patient  there  in  June  tween  my  shoulders,  by  way  of  making  me 

last,  may  be  acceptable  to  our  readers : —  comfortable  for  the  night.    You  can  fancy, 

**  It  requires  great  patience   and  perse-  from  the  above  how  I  am  to  pass  my  days 

verance  to  go  through  the  cold  water  cure,  here,  that  I  have  not  much  idle  time  on  my 

and  it  is  decidedly  the  most  discouraging  of  hands.     I  did  not  mention  that,  in  addition, 

any  other.     I  shall  now  give  you  an  exact  I  have  to  swallow  from  twelve  to  fifteen 

account  of  what  I  have  to  go  through  every  tumblers  of  cold  water.     Graffenberg  is  a 

day,  as  well  as  all  other  persons  who  are  able  very  high  hill  in  the  centre  of  three  valleys, 

to  bear  it.    The  attendant  comes  into  my  and,  what  makes  it  very  picturesque,  it  is  all 

room  at  5  a.m.  with  a  wet  sheet  as  cold  as  finely  wooded  at  the  top,  and  walks  made 

ioe.     I  get  up,  while  he  puts  a  large  thick  all  through,  and  on  the  sides,  with  numerous 

blanket  on  the  bed  over  which  he  Uiys  the  seats  of  all  dimensions,  placed  for  the  com- 

■hezt,  which  I  have  to  stretch  myself  on,  when  pany  :    and  an  amateur  band  comes  from 

be  wraps  it  close  all  about  me,  and  then  re-  Frywalden  twice  a  week  to  play*  end  on 

gnUurly  packs  me  up,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  every  Sunday  there  is  a  full  band  that  plays 

stir  a  limb,  and  then  puts  a  soft  down  bed  all  the  time  we  are  at  dinner,  and  again  after 

over  all.     I  remain  in  that  enviable  state  for  supper,  when  such  as  are  indined  commence 

one  hour :    my  first  impression  was  that  I  dancing." — Dub»  Jaum.  qfMed.  Science. 

should  be  perished  to  death,  but  in  about  — 

fteen  minutes  I  was  in  a  most  comfortable  OSSIFIC  DEPOSITS  IN  THE   ARTE- 
heat,  and  generally  slept  until  6  o'clock,        j^j^^  SYSTEM.— GANGRENE  OP 
when  the  man  enters  and  unpacks  me,  taking  rpui?  ww 

the  sheet  away,  leaving  the  blanket  close  THE  FEET, 

about  me,  when  I  then  go  to  the  bath  room,  Mr.  Hamilton  exhibited  the  recent  parts 

whidi  is  situated  but  a  few  steps  from  my  in  this  case,  the  subject  of  which  had  arrived 

bed-room,  when  I  plunge  in  bead  and  heels,  at  the  advanced  age  of  101.    In  the  aorta, 

I  am  then  well  dried,  and  after  being  dressed,  there  were  several  bony  plates  between  the 

I  set  out  to  walk  until  8  o'clock,  when  I  go  internal  and  middle  coats ;   in  some  places 

to  breakfiut,    first    taking    three    or   four  the  internal  coat  had  been  destroyed,  and  the 

tumblers  of  cold  water,  and  about  six  more  bony  plates  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the 

before  night.     Fancy  about  three  hundred  vessel ;    the   osseous   deposits  were    most 

persons  from  all  nations  sitting  down  to  abundant  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  arterial 

braakfast  on  bread,  butter,  and  milk,  there  trunks.     Exatnples  of  this  were  shown  in 

being  no  tea  or  coffee  allowed ;  we  have  also  the  cseliac  axis,  and  in  the  arteries  of  the 

abundance  of  strawberries,  so  that  I  assure  upper  extremities.     Mr.  Hamilton  pointed 

you  we  a]l  feel  perfectly  content,  and  enjoy  out  the  diseased  condition  of  the  subclavian, 
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vertebral,  and  coronary  arteries.    The  eub-  peroneal,  was  completely  obttmcted.    Tbe 

ject  of  the  case  was  a  dairyman,  named  James  opposite   femoral  artery  exhibited    similar 

Stewart,  who  was  attacked  with  gangrene  of  changes.      A  carious  fact  connected  wifli 

the  toes  about  seventeen  days  beifore  death,  this  case  was,  that  in  both  extremities,  tbe 

Mr.   Hamilton  saw  him   on  the  fifth  day.  peroneal   and  anterior  tibial  arteries  were 

The  toes,   as  represented  In  the  drawing,  both  longer  than  the  posterior  tibial,  and  it 

which  Mr.  Hamilton  exhibited,  were  black,  was  remarkable  that  the  same  condition  has 

dry,  and  shrivelled,  and  the  integuments  been  delineated  by  Cmveilhier ;  in  both  ex* 

beyond  the  sphacelated  parts  were  of  a  dark  tremities  the  arterial  trunks  were  obstructed 

chocolate  colour.    An  attempt  was  made  by  from  the  ham  down  to  the  toes.     Evident 

nature  to  arrest  the  gangrene,  but  it  failed,  traces  of  the  same  morbid  process,  but  not 

and  the  disease  continued  to  spread  until  a  amounting  to  obstruction,,  were  to  be  seen 

few  days  before  death.     Tlie  dorsum  of  the  in  the  innominate,  subclavian,  carotid,  and 

foot  was  pale   and  cold,  and  stripped  of  vertebral  arteries,   all  of  which  presented 

epidermis  to  a  considerable  extent ;  on  the  thickening  and  erosion  of  the  internal  coat, 

sole  there  were  several  livid  vesicles  filled  with  smaU  deposits  of  bony  matter,  the  dia- 

with  serum  :  there  was  very  little  pain,  but  ease  being  chiefly  seated  at-  the  point  where 

the  tenderness  on  pressure  was  very  great,  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  divided  into  branches. 

The  man  sunk  graduidly,  and  died  on  tbe  The  patient  in  this  case  had  gangrene  of  both 

seventeenth  day  from  the  first  appearance  of  feet.     His  pulse  was  about  104,  and  very 

tbe  disease.     Mr.  Hamilton  observed  that  feeble. — Dub.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science. 

Pott,  who  first  described  this  affection,  ap-  

peered  to  be  ignorant  of  ito  true  pathology ;  FRACTURE  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE 
for  he  denies  that  an  ossified  state  of  the  FEMUR, 

vessels  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.      The      ^..^  «„«-»„,«  .,..»^^»,«.  ^. «».,«.. 
rewarcbes,    however,    of    CreTeilbier  uid      with  chronic  m>.rM*Tic  arthritis. 

Carswell  have  proved  that  an  ossified  condi-  Mr.  Smith  presented  a  specimen  of  fracture 

tion  of  the  vessels  is  one  of  the  most  fre  •  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  occurring  in  a  per- 

quent  causes  of  the  disease,  and  that  in  sou  aged  sixty -six,  who  had  been  subject  to 

most  cases  of  the  kind  the  arterial  branches  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.     Mr.  Smitii  said 

are  found  to  be  more  or  less  engaged.     In  that  he  had  very  seldom  met  with  cases  of 

some   of  these  cases  the  progress  of  the  the  coexistence  of  this  disease  with  fracture 

morbid  change  can  be  very  satisfactorily  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsular 

traced.     In  luldition  to  ossification  of  the  ligament.    The  present  case,  however,  was 

artery,  and  disease  of  its  internal  coat,  the  one  of  this  description.    The  shortening  of 

latter    is  very  often  absorbed   at  various  the  limb  did  not  amount  to  an  inch,  and  tiie 

points,  the  bony  spiculs  project  into  the  eversion  of  the  foot  did  not  appear  so  well 

cavity  of  the  vessel,  and  around  these  pro-  marked  as  it  usually  is :  the  two  fragments 

jections  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  coagulates,  being  interlocked  in  each  other  so  as  to  pre* 

giving  rise  to  a  gradual  obstruction  and  ulti-  vent  eversion  of  the  foot.    The  fibro-synovial 

mate  closure  of  the  affected  tube.    This  folds  were  torn  across  completely  on  tlie 

afforded  some  explanation  of  the  way  in  anterior  surface ;  but  posteriorly  they  wore 

which  the  arteries  were  plugged  up,  but  perfect.     Mr.  Smith  said  that  ^e  reason  of 

would  not  account  for  the  absence  of  dreula-  this  was,  that  when  the  neck  of  tbe  bone  is 

tLtm  in  the  foot,  unless  the  smaller  vessels  broken,  the  shaft  being  rotated  outwards, 

were  also  obstructed,  which  actually  was  the  stretches,  the  anterior  part  of  these  folds 

case.    Mr.  Hamilton  showed  one  of  Cars-  while  the  posterior  part  is  relaxed  ;  in  het,  ^ 

well's  plates,  in  which  the  same  appearances  the  rotation  outwards  approximates  the  in-  " 

were  observed  as  fin  the  prqwration  which  tertrochanteric  line  to  the  base  of  the  head  of 

he  had  laid  before  the  Society.     In  the  plate  the  bone.     Hence  the  front  is  usually  torn, 

were  seen  several  bony  spiculse  projecting  while  the  posterior  portion  remains  intact, 

into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel,  round  whi(£  As  to  the  arthritis,  one  of  the  prindpai  ef- 

deposits  of   fibrin  had    taken  place.      In  fects  of  it  was  an  ivory  deposit  on  tiie  head 

Stewart's  case,  Mr.  Hamilton  observed  that  of  the  bone.    The  disease  in  this  case  pre- 

in  tracing  down  the  femoral  artery  the  same  sented  one  peculiarity,  namely,  that  the  liga- 

diangea  would  be  seen  as  he  had  previously  mentum  teres  had  not  entirely  disappeared ; 

pointed  out  in  the  aorta.     In   some  parts  itwas,  however,  unravelled  in  its  texture,  and 

the  coetsof  the  vessels  were  greatly  thickened;  reduced  to  a  few  shreds.  Mn^mith  observed, 

in  others  studded  with  bony  plates,  and  the  that  it  was  rather  rare  to  meet  with  the  coez- 

whole  artery  felt  like  a  hard  cord,  its  cavity  istence  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  fi^ur 

being  narrowed  so  as  barely  to  admit  the  with  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis.     He  c6ald 

end  of  a  straw  at  the  upper  part.     Lower  not  say  what  was  the  reason  of  this ;  per- 

down,  the  calibre  of  the  vessel  was  still  haps  it  was  from  the  inability  of  tbe  patient 

fiuther  reduced,  and  the  popliteal,  imme-  to  walk,  which  might  render  him  more  ean- 

diately  before  it  diridea  into  the  tibial  and  tions,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  acci* 
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dent,  or,  perhaps,  from  the  partial  abaorp-  rated,  and  the  lung  waa  brought  out  piece- 
tion  of  the  cerrix  femoria,  the  head  and  meal ;  to  a  considerable  extent  it  waa  found 
shaft  of  the  bone  were  brought  into  closer  in  a  hepatised  state,  and  sank  in  water. — 
approximation.  This,  perhaps,  might  ac-  Diaphragm :  The  portion  of  this  muade  si- 
count  for  the  rare  occurrence  of  fracture  of  tuated  between  the  liver  and  right  lung  waa 
the  neck  of  the  femur  in  cases  of  chronic  found  ossified  to  a  considerable  extent ;  so 
rheumatic  arthritis.  Mr.  Smith  also  ezhi-  much  so  that  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  re- 
bited  a  specimen  of  complete  absorption  of  move  or  cut  it  with  a  knife.  Liver  waa 
the  neck  of  the  bone  in  this  disease,  in  which  much  enlarged,  and  engorged  with  blood, 
the  head  had  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  Rkmauks. — The  perfect  ossification  of  a 
trochanter  major.  *-D»&.  Joum.  o/Medieai  considerable  part  of  the  greater  muscle  of 
Seienee.  the  diaphragm  appears  to  have  been  the  losa 


of  voice  in  this  case,  expiration  being  per- 

CURIOUS  formed  so  slowly  that  the  air  could  not  act 

with  force  oji  the  organs  of  voice.    The  pulse 

CASE  OP  CHRONIC  PLEURITIS  never  rose  above  the  natural  standard,  and  the 

appetite  waa  keen  to  the  last.    The  throat 

W,TB  OSSIWCATIOR  OF  THE  I..APH.AO-.  ^"^  ^^^j^    b„t  ^  di««e  ^dta 

KoHUN,  a  conTict,  wu  admitted  to  the  gaol  detected. — Indian  Joum.  qfHed.  Science. 

here  npon  the  8th  Dec.  1838,  and  died  13th 

March  1839 :  he  did  not  wish  to  go  into  hos- 
pital, but  was  ordered  to  be  pat  under  me-  I'^ST  OF  PRIZE-MEN 

dical  treatment  by  me,  as  he  appeared  to  Be  Jt  the  different  MedUalSehoolt  of  London*. 

very  aicUj,  much  emaciated,  and  unable  to  

labour.     On  admission,  his  pulse,  tongue, 

skin,  &e.  were  quite  natural,  and  his  ap-  >t-  bartbolombw's  bosfitai,  liiniCAL 
petite  was  Tery  fOoA.    The  most  remarlcable  scaooL. 

feature  in  tlie  case  was,  dwt  his  voice  was  quite  Thursday,  Hay  I,  iMa. 

weak,  and  he  could  only  speak  in  a  gentle  m#^..j.,       jRr^  „ri..    t>    i    l^m^ 

whisper,  even  when  he  endearoured  to  speak  ,    ^»*«««- —Kf^.pnie,  T.  J,  Austin, 

as  h^d  a.  possible :  he  said  that  he  had  tost  ^l"?!^"**'^    P^'    """^  ^itoheU, 

his  voice  two  years  ago,  and  be  could  not  ^"^S"  •    i  m-  j-  •         -n  •       ti  -h-m. 

teU  how :   he  stated  that  debility  was  uis  .   CitmcalMedietne.-Vtat,  Henry  Mit- 

only  complaint.    The  native  doctor  informed  «»«>.  l-Bmono^  x  u    n^      nr- 

roe  that  this  man  had  been  often  in  hospital  »  Sm-gery.-Vvc^  pnse,  John  Henry  W»e, 

during  the  test  two  years  with  fever,  but  no  ?^''"7J  '^^  P""',  Benjamin  Lever, 

mentfen  was  made  of  cough  or  dise^  in  the  ?^",°'*'  ^^  P""'  ^'^'*  ""  ^'^^ 
lungs ;  the  lower  part  of  the  right  thoracic  ^f "  •„/    <?„-„«-,  _  prf,.     n~;.„Sn 

cavity  was  examined,  and  on  percussion  was  T_f    ^  1    ^^9*^-  —  ^"*^    Benjamm 

very  dull.   As  no  disease  could  be  (Sscovered,  ^^^^^^  yo^-'toTU^  t,.     .  ,  m    »      . 

he  had  Utile  or  no  treatment  tiU  .even  week^  n^*°^K''^  ^n**5?'Twu  "*  ''""j 

before  he  died,  when  I  found  out  that  he  had  Charles  lUibinson  Bradford,  WUU ;  second 

a  slight  cou^,  which  soon  became  trouble-  P™«'  ^^,^    "•""'    Coventry ;    third 

somS,  and  was  accompanied  by  acute  pain  P""'  WiUiam  Pollard    Plymgton.  Devon, 

in  the  lower  right  tbo^,  where  the  sound  "?"»"'?  "'I'*^'!*?''  ^JT","  J  ^7^^' 

was  so  duU  on  percussion.     On  the  applica-  l*f"°" '  ^JJ^^^'  *£!!5"^A  ^'"- 

tion  of  the  steth^pe  the  respiratory  mur-  •""« '  J^^  G  Saunders,  Newfomdland. 

mar  eould  not  be  beard.     -Ale  pube  was  „  ^''V"  "l^'ff;,—  ^""'  ^"~°'"  ^' 

quite  natural  to  the  lasL     He  was  treated  ^''^'^  ¥j^'  Norfolk.  _    .    „.  . 

by  repeated  q>plieatkms  of  leeches  and  blis-  „  C»«»«<ry.-Hrst  prue,  W.  S.  Kirkes, 

tistTthe  piLid  part;  the  u«ul  inward  ¥~^<>».'  !fT^^''  "^.I^^f 

remedies  weki  also  iSminittered.  but  debiUty  •"*  Blomjeld,  London.     Honora^certifi. 

ineraased  daUy.  ^i  m>mt  ,d,m^  came  oi  f^'  "'•?*•  ^'^  f""°^:>Sl  p?^'    « 

befora  death.  '"'Uv'^V-  "^^.  Re4""^vSf"»'"* 
SecHo  Cadaverit,  im  March,  1639.-        a'«*f^y-nr.tpn«.  John  Henry 

•nwrax :  On  being  laid  open  mudi  disease  ^"J-  ^''"'7 :  '^""^PJ^-  ^:^:  ^'^■ 

was  observed  oniu  right  ride :  dose  to  the  7.'"^."'^'^,  cerWicates,  H.  Mrtdien, 

itemum  a  perfect  ca^  was  formed  by  a  Carnhndge;  and  Jas.  H.  Cowney,  StUton. 

■tn>ngfaIse^biane,whichcontaineds<^  _.  ^^'^^t  '^'fyf^ni-^',  TtomM 

four  or  ris  ounces  of  ^emm :  the  inner  coat  Baylor.  Witaey ,  O^rd.    Honorary  cerhfi- 

irter'^':^^:^ 'aTtm^lT  ^'"Ji  "S'  ^^do'.^-^  7^1  ^^inrj  Wise, 

:S:p~SrramrrL%:?'?«;g,2:.d:  Banbury':  ,ccondU.11.om«iJ^Aust.n. 

beaioDa  of  the  pleura  ooatalia  and  pnlmonalia         °    °' 

were  so  strong  that  they  could  not  be  sepa-  *  Vfe  have  arranged  them  alpbabetlcaUy. 
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^^^^'                    Medical  Scholarship  C£^0  a-year).  — 

,                             _  Scholar    elected,    Mr.    George    Johxiaon ; 

GUT'S  HOSPITAL  MBDICAL  SCHOOL.  ^^^  ^  ^^    ,^^                      ^ 

Saturday,  May  7, 1842.  Division   l.—Medicine,   Surgery,   and 

Dr.  Bright,  F.R.S.  in  the  chair.  Ariiftr(/ery.— First  prize,  George  Johnson ; 

Medicine. — First  prize  (gold  medal),  J.  second  prize,  John  Percival.     Certificatea  of 

Vincent,  Bedford;  second  prize  (silver  do.),  honour:    Henry  J.    Hunter,    Robert  W. 

J.  H.  Browne,  Southton.  Woolcombe,  J.  G.  Grylls. 

Materia  Medica.  —  Second  prize  (silver  Division    II. — Materia    Medica    and 

medal),  H.  J.  Fotherby,  London.     Certifi-  Phytiology. — First  prize,  William   Henry 

cate,  J.  F.  Wills,  Crewkeme.  Parsey ;  second  prize,  Alfred  B.  Andrews. 

Chemistry. — First  prize  (books),  George  Certificates  of  honour:  S.  A.  Steele,  Tliomas 

Ayton,   Kenilworth.       Certificates,    T.   P.  Hawksley. 

Ramskill,  Clapham;  J.  C.  Fotherby,  Lon-  Division  III. — Anatomy  and  Chemis&y. 

don ;  J.  C.  Forster,  London.  — Second  prize,  B.  L.  Jemmet.    Certificatea 

Practical  Chemistry.  —  Prize,   Edward  of  honour:  Caleb  Barrett,  R.  Roberts. 

Garraway,  Feversham.  Botany. — Prize,   John   Baxter   Langley. 

Anatomy:  Senior  Division. — Equal  prizes  Certificates  of  honour :  M.  S.  Todd,  J.  H. 

(instruments),   H.  M.  Webb,  Barnstaple;  Blount,  S.  H.  Steele,  H.  S.  Lyford. 

H.  W.  Watson,  Newcastle.  Forensic  Medicine. ^¥tub,  R.  P.  Dodd. 

Junior  Division. — Equal  prizes  (instru-  Certificates  of  honour  :  John  Percival,  Evan 

ments),  J.  T.   Caddy,  Bideford ;    H.   A.  Thomas,  C.  W.  Mann. 

Oldfield,  London.    Certificate,  C.  E.  Pratt,  Comparative  ilnafomy.— Prize,  Alfred  C. 

Appledore.  Barker. 
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Medical  Society' t  Prigee. — First  prise, 
George  Johnson ;  second  prize,  John  Baxter 
Langley. 

Wamrford  Pn'rw.— Plrst  prixe ,  (gold 
medal,  value  ;^10,  and  books  value  ;^15), 
George  Johnson  ;  second  prize  (gold  medal, 
value  £b,  and  books  value  ;^10),  George 
P.  Atkinson. 

Leathea*  Prizee. — First  prixe  (quarto 
Bible),  Frederick  J.  Hensley ;  second  prize 
(quarto  Prayer-book),  Boughton  Kingdon. 

Medical  AgiOciaies.^^Qeorg^  Johnson, 
Boughton  Kingdon. 

MIDD1.B8KX  HOSPITAL  MSDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Thursday,  April  31,  1842. 
James  Armott,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 

Anatomy. — Prize,  C.  E.  Hatherly.  Cer- 
tificate, John  Crawley. 

Phynology,  —First  prize,  Henry  Greaves ; 
second  prize,  Thomas  Graham.  Certi6cate, 
W.  Hoblyn. 

Practical  Anatomy. — First  prize,  T.  S. 
Smyth ;  second  prize,  C.  W.  Smith.  Cer- 
tificates, A.  Peat  and Broadbent. 

Practice  qf  Medicine. — First  prize,  T. 

Graham ;  second  prize,  Nisbit ;  third 

prize,    Baker.        Certificates,    

Walker  and  W.  Hoblyn. 

Surgery. — Prize,  A.  Peat.  Certificate, 
T.  S.  Smyth. 

Midwifery. — First  prize,  R.  D.  Ward ; 
second  prize,  T.  S.  Rising.  Certificates, 
Btdcer  and Walker. 

Chemistry. — First  prize,  C.  R.  Morgan. 
Certificate,  J.  Stephens. 

Materia  Medica. — Prize,  C.  R.  Morgan. 
Certificate,  J.  Stephens. 

Forensic  Medicine. —  Prize,  H.  Greaves. 
Certificate, Taylor. 

Botany.  —  Prize,  Charles  R.  Francis. 
Certificate,  Thomas  Rising. 


ST.  gboroe's  hospital  medical  school. 

Monday,  April  35, 1842. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Thompson  in  the  chair. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Prize,  Robert  Webb 
Watkins.  Honorary  certificate,  Samuel 
Hallet  Griffith. 

Clinical  Surgery. — ^Prize,  Robert  Barnes. 

Practice  of  Physic.  —  Prize,  Edward 
Bullock.  Honorary  certificate,  Robt.  Frith 
Jarvis. 

Surgery. — James  Dunn. 

Materia  Medica. — Prize,  William  Spack- 
man.     Hon.  certificate,  Walter  Haldenby. 

Anatomy. — Senior  prizci  Geoige  Sayle. 
Honorary  certificate,  A.  G.  Field. 

Junior  prize,  Thomas  Clark.  Honorary 
certificate, Kingsley. 

Midwifery. ^Trizea,  Robert  Frith  Jarvis 
and  Henry  William  Fuller.  Honorary  cer- 
tificates, John  Baber,  S.  H.  Griffith,  and 
Edward  Tegart. 


Botany.  —  First  prize,  S.  H.  Griffith  ; 
second  prize,  F.  S.  Tate.  Honorary  certi- 
ficate,   Griffin. 

VNIYERSITT  COLLEOB  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Saturday,  April  SO,  1843. 
mie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Campbell  presided. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. ^-Qold  medal, 
Henry  Feamside,  of  Otley,  near  Leeds  ; 
stiver  medals,  equal,  George  Y.  Heath, 
Henry  James  Stokes,  of  London. 

Midwifery. — Gold  medal,  William  John 
Preston,  of  London  ;  first  silver  medal,  A. 
B.  Garrod,  of  Ipswich  ;  second  silver  medal, 
Edwin  Heame,  of  Taunton. 

Chemistry. — Giold  medal,  B.  A.  Harling, 
of  Chester;  first  silver  medal,  Thomas 
Humphreys,  of  Anglesey  ;  second  silver 
medal,  W.  Brown,  of  Altamun,  Cornwall  t 
prize  essay,  first  medal,  Richard  Tudor,  of 
London;  ditto,  second  medal,  Richard 
Worsley,  of  Blandford. 

Anatomy. — Gold  medal,  H.  Feamside ; 
first  silver  medal,  Edwin  Heame;  second 
silver  medal,  J.  Thompson,  of  Lannceston ; 
junior  class  silver  medal,  Alfred  Jackson,  of 
London. 

Comparative  Anatomy. — Gold  medal,  T. 
P.  Matthew,  of  London. 

Materia  Medica. — (Sold  medal,  R.  D. 
Harling,  of  Chester ;  first  silver  medal,  R. 
Worsley ;  second  silver  medal,  W.  Edwards, 
of  Carephilly. 

Surgery. — Gold  medal,  Edwin  Heame  ; 
first  silver  medal,  J.  Topham,  of  Droitwich ; 
second  silver  medal,  Leonard  Buckell,  of 
Chichester. 

Medicine. — Gold  medal,  A.  B.  Garrod ; 
first  silver  medal,  P.  H.  Williams,  of  Wem  ; 
second  silver  medal,  H.  Allen,  of  Maccles- 
field. 

Fellowes*  Clinical  Medals. — Gold  medal, 
C.  J.  Hare,  M.B.  Cantab,  of  Leeds ;  silver 
medal,  Thomas  Leonard,  of  London. 

SUMMER  TERM,  1841. 

Botany. — Gold  medal,  W.  J.  Preston; 
silver  medals,  equal,  J.  £.  Stocks,  of  Hull, 
and  J.  D.  Heaton,  of  Leeds. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. — Prize,  A.  B. 
Garrod. 

Fellowes'  Clinical  Medal. — J.  D.  Heaton. 


WBSTMINSTER  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

Anatomy. — First  prize,  Duncan  Madure, 
London ;  second  do.  Samuel  Probyn,  Mon- 
mouthshire ;  third  do.  Bei^jamin  Longmore, 
London ;  fourth  do.  John  Welch,  Taunton ; 
fifth  do.  Peter  Clarke,  Scotland. 

Physiology. — S.  Probyn,  Monmouthshire. 

Materia  Medica. — First  certificate,  Sam. 
Probyn,  Monmouthshire. 

Chemistry. — First  certificate,  S.  Probyn, 
Monmouthshire. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  PLATE. 

Tax  Committee  of  Officers  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Army,  appointed  for  the 
purpoae  of  expressing  to  Mr.  Guthrie  their 
sense  of  the  kindness  and  liberality  with 
which  he  had  placed  his  lectures  and  hos- 
pital instructions  at  their  service  for  many 
yearSy  deliTered  to  him  on  Tuesday,  the  10th 
of  May,  a  service  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription :— "  To  G.  J.  Quthrie,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
&c.  &c.  &c.  this  service  of  plate  has  been 
presented  by  three  hundred  officers  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army,  the  com- 
panions of  his  early  military  services,  or 
the  pupils  of  his  instruction.  They  de- 
sire to  record  by  it  their  high  sense  of  his 
liberal  anil  distinguished  conduct  on  every 
occasion,  as  well  as  to  expren  their  sincere 
affection  and  esteem." 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 


LIST  OF  GENTLXMBN  ADMITTXD  MBMBB&S, 

Monday f  May  9,  1842. 

W.  H.  Gamefcie.— S.  N.  Elliott.— H.  Baillie.— 
W.  B«illie.-J.  Mills.— A.  H.  Godby.  — J.  H. 
Reynett.— R.  D.  Ward.— H.  GaskeU.— H.  Wood- 
ward.—J.  Teare.— W.  M unlock. 

Fndayy  May  13,  1842. 

J.  T.  La  Presle.-A.  Tulk.— C.  Rose^C.  E. 
Prior.— R.  Tilton.— J.  W.  Long.— W.  Jollie.— 
A.  M.  Moger.— U.  Hamilton.— J.  H.  ThomhilL 

Monday,  May  16,  1842. 

E.  Stone.— T.  H.  Barker.- T.  P.  Dennett.— 
R.  L.  Maddox.-W.  H.  Cane.— W.  Brumfit.— 
F.  Milne.— J.  Gordon. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 


LIST  OF  GEXTLEliEN  WHO  HATE  EBCBIVEO 
CBRTIFICATKS. 

Thursday,  Apnl  28,  1842. 

P.  P.  Uttey.— W.  Davies,  Gloucester. -J.  W. 
Davies,  Gloucester.  —  W.  Miller,  Poole.  — J. 
Thomas.  Llanfaid,  Cardiganshire.- G.  A.  Edd- 
man.  Addethorpe,  Lincoln.— W.  WiSiams,  Mold, 
Sonth  Wales.— W.  P.  Stiff,  Uley — J.  Graham, 
Brampton.— P.  M.  POpe,Town  Mailing,  Kent.— 
P.  Ingoldby,  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

Thursday,  May  5,  1842. 

O.  W.  Whateley.  Great  Berkhamstead,  Herts. 
— E.  Metcalfe,  Foulmine,  Cambridgeshire.— C.  W. 
Maniu  KilUngton.  Yorkshire. —W.  Druitt.  - 
M.  M.  Bull,  Cambridge.— W.  C.  T.  Wagstaffe, 
117,  Long  Lane,  Bennondaey.— John  KUshaw 
aiater,  Knutsford,  Cheshire.  —  B.  Kingdoo, 
Rvde,  Isle  of  Wlrht.-H.  P.  Haydon,  Mdbury 
Abbas,  Dorset.— B.  T.  Hodge,  Sidniouth,  Devon. 
— R.  Boley,  Bristol.-F.  M.ftasseU,  Marlborough, 

Thursday,  May  12,  1842. 

T.  R  Wheeler,  61,  Gracechuicb  Street.  ~ 
W.  R.  M.  GrilBn,  Falmoiith.-W.  A.  Leslie,  Fal- 


mouth.— T.  Godfrey,  Oxford.— J.  6.  Treachert 
Borneo.— J.  Nicholson,  Hexham.— J.  Walmaler 
Liverpool.— R.  S.  Donnall,  Falmouth.— W.  H. 
Sims,  Birmingham.— A.  Back,  Norwich.— S.  K. 
Scott,  Wappenham,  Northampton.— G.  M.  Hum- 
phry,  Sudbury,  SaflV>lk.—W.  B.Tomkin.  Witham, 
Btsex.— B.  F.  Metey,  Newbuiy.— U.  W.  P.Davis, 
London. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  nomher  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  restored  in  the  week  endii^ 
Saturday,  May  7,  1842. 

Small  Pox 1 

Bleasles   24 

Scarlatina  7 

Hooping  Cough  « 98 

Croup  19 

Thrush     6 

Diarrhoea    9 

Dysentery  9 

Cholera    .• 0 

Influensa 9 

Typhus    19 

Erysipelas tf 

Syphilis  0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  169 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 900 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels 94 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion 8tf 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 9 

Childbed 10 

Ovarian  Dropsy   0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  Ace S 

Rheumatism 9 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 4 

Ulcer    9 

Fistula   0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 100 

Old  A^e  or  Natural  Decay 56 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     17 

Causes  not  specified  9 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 756 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  LaHtude  51°  37'  32"JV. 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  IT.  qf  Greenwich, 


May 

THSajlOMBTBR. 

Barombtkb. 

Wednesday  11 
Thursday  .  19 
ftiday ...  IS 
Saturday  .  14 
Sunday  .  .  15 
Monday  .  .  16 
Tuesday    .  17 

fh>m  S5  to  61 
41      69 
S7      69-5 
95      69 
38      64 
41      66 
38      61 

90'05  to9»'86 
99-89       9994 
99*98       9004 
90*00       8»99 
80-90       90*95 
3035        30*31 
30-94        30*14 

Wind.  SB.  and  S.  on  the  llth;  N.  by  B.  N. 
and  N.  by  W.  on  the  19th ;  W.  hy  N.  and  8.W. 
on  the  13th;  S.W.onthel4th;  N.E.onthethK« 
following  days. 

On  the  nth,  morning  clear,  evening  cloudy. 
The  19th,  cloudy,  with  rain  in  the  morning.  The 
13th  and  following  daya,  srenerally  dear. 

Rain  fallen,  *34  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Hbmrt  Adams. 

Wilson  Ic  Ooilvy,  57,  Skimiar  Street,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  27,  1842. 


LBCTURES  Of  well-niarked  acute  hepatitis  the  symp- 

ON  THB  toms  are  fever,  with  paiu  and  a  sense  of  ten- 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  To^  t' ^IfdWffi^SS^f'Sl^'K 

PHYSIC,  a  dry  congh,  vomiting,  hiccup. 

Delivered  at  King's  College,  London,  You  will  not  find  all  these  symptoms  pre- 

^    ^      ,„  sent  in  every  case :  yet  they  are  all  worth 

Bv  Dr.  Watson.  attending  to. 

The  pain  is  sometimes  sharp  and  pricking, 
DiMeaeetofthe  liver.     Acute  inflammation.  X\kt  a  pleuritic  stitch :  sometimes  duU  and 
Abecest  of  the  liver.     Caiuet  and  treat-  tensive.     In  the  former  case  the  peritoneal 
ment  of  acute  hepatitis.     Chronic  hepa-  covering  of  the  gland  is  supposed  to  be  af- 
titis.    Jaundice.    Its  symptoms,  causes,  fected ;  in  the  latter  its  parenchyma.    The 
and  species.  pain  sometimes  extends  to  the  right  clavicle 
From  the  alimentary  canal  I  go  to  the  other  and  to  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder.     This 
organs  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  circumstance  was  noticed  by  Hippocrates  ; 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  our  food,  and  I  have  referred  to  it  before  as  a  good 
And,  first,  let  us  look  at  that  large  gland,  example  of  what  are  called  sympathetic  sen- 
the  liver,  of  which  the  main  ofSice,  as  far  as  sations.    The  existence  of  this  pain  makes  it 
we  can  perceive,  is  the  secretion  of  bile.  probable  that  the  inflammation  affects  the 
The  liver  is  liable  to  various  forms  of  dis-  convex  surface  of  the  liver.     Occasionally 
ease :    but  it  is  not  so  frequently  in  fault  as  the  Irft  shoulder  is  painful :   the  left  lobe  of 
many  would  have  us  believe.      It  is  often  the  liver  being  involved  in  the  disease.     Hie 
blamed  most  gratuitously  and  unjustly.  pain  in  the  right  side  is  aggravated,  often, 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Kieman,  recently  by  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  in  re- 
published in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  spiration  ;  and  this  explains  the  embarrass- 
have  paved  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  ment  of  the  breathing,  and  the  short  dry 
in  future  of  its  pathology.     If  I  did  not  feel  cough.     Why  the  patient  cannot  well  lie  on 
myself  too  much  circumscribed  by  the  re-  the  left  side  is  obvious  enough :  all  the  con- 
maining  limits  of  this  course  of  lectures,  I  nexions  of  the  inflamed  organ  are  then  put 
should  be  glad  to  attempt  to  assist  you  in  upon  the  stretch  by  its  weight.    Hiere  are, 
construing  Mr.  Kieman's  somewhat  difficult,  however,  some  exceptions  to  this  rule.     On 
and  very  valuable  paper.  But  doubtless  you  are  the  under  or  concave  part  of  the  liver  lies 
made  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  organ,  the  pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
as  described  by  him,  in  other  lectures :   and  that  viscus  often  sympathizes  with  the  he* 
I  must  content  myself  with  noticing,  as  we  patic  inflammation  :    nausea  and  vomiting 
go  along,  one  or  two  points,  in  respect  to  its  occur ;   and  hiccup.      The  thoracic  symp- 
morbid  appearances,  concerning  which,  be-  toms  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  stomach  symp- 
fore  Mr.  Kieman  took  the  subject  up,  great  toms  on  the  other,  may  be  expected  to  pre- 
mistaket  prevailed,  even  among  the  most  dominate,  according  as  the  convex  or  the 
celebrated  pathologists.  concave  surface  of  the  organ  is  chiefly  the 

1  shall  follow  the  usual  order,  and  consider  seat  of  the  inflammatioD. 

first,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  which  may  be  The  situation  of  the  pain,  the  cough,  the 

either  acute  or  chronic.  *  short  and  shallow  breathing,  used  to  puzzle 

These  are,  both  of  them,  diseases  ihat  are  the  older  observers  t  and  they  confess  their  oc- 

mnch  more  common  in  warm  climates  than  casional  inability  to  determine  whether  the 

here.  inflammation  was  situated  in  thejower  lobe 

756.— XXX.  Z 
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of  the  right  lung,  or  in  the  liver.     Bat  now-  was  a  kitchen-maid  at  the  Thatched  Hoiue 

a-days  we  need  have  no  difficulty  in  making  Tavern  in  St.  James's  Street ;  and  she  had 

the  diagnosis.    The  ear  will  tell  us»  if  we  received  a  yiolent  blow  at  the  back  part  of 

employ  auscultation  and  percussion,  whether  the  right  hypochondrinm.    Tliis  was  followed 

the  contents  of  the  chest  or  of  the  belly  are  by  pain  there  and  by  fever ;  and  at  length  she 

suffering :  and  my  own  experience  has  taught  began  to  have  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  expecto- 

me  that  sharp  pain,  with  feverishness,  oc-  ration.     She  brought  up  an  abundance  of 

earring  in  the  debateable  ground  of  the  right  frothy  mucus  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  t  not 

side,  denotes  pleuritic  inflammation  far  more  at  all  resembling  the  rusty  sputa  of  pnea- 

often  than  it  denotes  hepatic.  monia,  but  exactly  of  the  tint  whidi  bile 

Jaundice  is  an  occasional,  but  by  no  means  would  give  to  it.   At  the  same  time  large  cre- 

a  necessary  effect  or  accompaniment  of  he-  pitation  could  be  traced  from  the  bottom 

patitis ;    whether    acute  or  chronic :    and,  to  the  top  of  the  right  lung.     1  fully  ex- 

therefore,  what  I  have  to  say  of  that  symp-  pected  that  this  woman  would  die :  but  by 

torn  I  shall  give  under  a  separate  head.  degrees  the  yellow  expectoration  ceased,  all 

Acute  hepatitis  may  terminate  in  resolu-  the  auscultatory  signs  gradually  disappeared, 

tion ;    or  it  may  terminate  in  diffused  sup-  and  she  recovered  perfectly. 

puration  ;   or,  what  is  more  usual,  in  the  It  is  plain  that  in  such  instances  as  this, 

formation  of  a  circumscribed  abscess,  or  of  there  must  be  adhesion  of  the  Itmg  to  the 

abscesses,  in  the  liver.     We  do  not  often  diaphragm  also :  but  cases  have  occurred  in 

meet  with  hepatic  abscesses  in  this  climate ;  which  the  matter  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the 

but  they  are  very  common  in  hot  countries  :  pleura,  and  presently  destroyed  the  patient 

and  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  by  suffocation. 

the  disease  have  relation  to  the  progress  of  The  event  of  the  third  case  is  still  sub 
these  collections   of  matter.     When   they  Judice.     A  gardener,  45  years  old,  was  at- 
approach  the  surface  of  the  liver,  adhesions  tacked,  four  weeks  before  he  came  under  my 
generally  take  place  (in  virtue  of  that  con-  care  in  the  hospital,  with  severe  pain  in  the 
servative  princi])le  of  which  we  so  constantly  right  loin.      Just  at  the  edge  of  the  dtort 
discern  the  working)  between  the  diseased  ribs,  and  not  far  from  the  vertebral  oolomn, 
organ  and  the  neighbouring  parts.     If  no  on  the  right  side,  I  found  a  large  elastic 
such  adhesion  occurred,  the  matter  would  at  swelling,  very  tender,  and  of  a  bluish  red 
length  burst  into  the  cavity  of  the  perito-  colour.     As  the  patient's  urine  was  most 
neum  ;    and  this  does  sometimes  happen,  remarkably  loaded  with  amorphous  deposits, 
The  peritonitis  which  is  thus,  suddenly,  set  my  first  suspicions  turned  towards  the  kid- 
up,  is  almost  always  fatal.     I  referred,  how-  ney.     It  soon,  however,  became  plain  that, 
ever,  in  a  former  lecture  to  one  instance  in  although  the  tumor  was  below  the  diaphragm, 
which  it  was  recovered  from.     Sometimes  the  parts  above  that  muscle  were  involved  in 
the  adhesion  is  effected  between  the  liver  and  the  disease.      The  right  half  of  the  thorax 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  abscess  was  dull  to  percussion  ;  no  vesicular  breath- 
points  externally,  and  may  be  opened  by  the  ing  was  audible  there,  but  some  scattered 
surgeon.     Such  a  case  occurred  in  my  neigh-  crepitation  and  bronchophony.     Four  days 
bourhood  last  year.      Sometimes  the  liver  subsequently  to  his  admission  the  patient 
glues  itself  to  the  stomach,   or  to  the   in-  began,  during  an  effort  of  coughing,  to  dis- 
testines ;  and  then  the  abscess  breaks  into  charge,  almost  in  a  stream,  from  his  mouth, 
the  alimentary  tube,  the  matter  is  evacuated  a  considerable  quantity  of  grey,  pultaceons 
by  vomiting,  or  by  stool:  and  all  goes  on  fluid,  of  the  consistence  of  gruel,  and  horribly 
tolerably  well  again.      In  other  cases  the  fetid.     Altogether  the  amount  of  matter  thus 
agglutination  is  to  the  diaphragm,  which  is  expectorated  was  estimated  at  two  quarts, 
perforated,  and  the  pus  makes  its  way  into  The  pain  then  ceased ;  and  the  swelling  was 
the  sac  of  the  pleura,  or  through  the  lung  to  observed  to  be  less.     After  three  days  more, 
the  bronchi,  and  so  out  by  the  mouth.     I  it    was   deemed    proper   to    puncture   the 
have  seen  three  examples  of  this  myself.     In  tumor,  and  matter  was  let  out  having  pre- 
one  the  abscess  originated  in  the  formation  cisely  the  qualities  of  that  which  he  had 
and  degeneration  of  hydatids  in  the  liver ;  ejected  through  the   mouth.      The  patient 
and  the  patient  (a  woman,  she  was  under  Dr.  remained  eleven  weeks  in  the  hospital,  the 
Macmichaers  care  in  the  Middlesex  Hospi-  expectoration  becoming  less  unnatural,  and 
tal)  spat  up  quantities  of  yellow  fluid,  con-  the   discharge  from  the  abscess  gradually 
sisting  partly  I  suppose  of  pus,  but  chiefly  of  diminishing.      He  then  chose    to    depart, 
pure  bile.    The  examination  of  the  dead  Some  months  afterwards  he  applied  for  re- 
body  ultimately  demonstrated  the  nature  of  admission,  and  again  staid  with  us  a  week  or 
that  case.    The  second  of  the  three  patients  two.     His  health  had  much  improved  during 
got  well  t  yet  I  cannot  doubt  that,  bating  the  interval :  but  the  wound  in  his  back  was 
the  hydatids,  the  disease  was  essentially  of  still  open,  and  he  still  continued  to  expecto- 
the  same  kind.     It  also  occurred  in  a  woman,  rate -somewhat :    and  yellow  bile  was  fre- 
whom   I   admitted  into  the  hospital.     She  quently  to  be  seen,  both  on  the  dressings 
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wluch  covered  the  puncture,  and  in  the  vei-  rietes  of  the  abdomen ;  next  by  a  breaking 
sel  into  which  he  spat.  I  think  it  probable  of  the  abacees  into  the  alimentary  canal, 
that  this  man  may  erentnally  recover,  at  Hie  escape  of  the  matter  thnragh  the  air. 
the  expense,  however,  of  a  permanently  passages  is  fearfblly  perilous;  and  its  en- 
damaged lung.  trance  into  the  shut  serous  sacs,  or  into  the 

Rigors  occurring  during  the  progress  of  great  blood-vessels,  almost  necessarily  fiital. 

hepatitis  should  make  us  suspect  that  sup-  The  causes  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 

puration  is  taking  place  :    if  the  pain  is  liver  are  principally  those  to  which  I  have  so 

thenceforward  mitigated,  or  exchanged  for  a  many  times  had  occasion  to  point :  exposures 

sense  of  weight,  and  hectic  fever  sets  in,  we  to  wet  and  cold,  especially  after  the  body  has 

may  be  tolerably  certain  that  pus  has  formed,  been  submitted  for  a  considerable  period  to 

Of  the  several  courses  taken  by  an  hepatic  the  influence  of  a  high  atmospheric  tempera- 
abscess,  that  towards  the  sur&oe  of  the  body  ture.  This  opinion  is  the  result  of  much 
is  the  most  common ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  experience  collected  by  numerous  observers 
with  whidi  we  are  able  to  interfere.  And  of  the  disease  in  hot  climates.  But  if  you 
the  chief  thing  we  have  to  look  to,  is  not  to  ask  me  for  a  reason  why  the  liver  gets  thus 
interfere  too  soon.  The  adhesion  of  the  ready  to  take  on  inflammation — ^iriiy,  when 
inflamed  organ  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  is  the  inflammation  is  excited  by  cold,  this 
the  indispensable  condition,  not  of  success  organ  in  particular  should  be  afi^ected — ^I 
only,  but  of  safety,  where  the  question  arises  cannot  give  you  one :  any  more  than  I  can 
of  puncturing  the  tumor.  Without  such  tell  you  why,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
adhesion  the  pus  will  be  transferred  from  the  is  the  throat,  the  intestines,  or  the  lungs, 
cyst  to  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum ;  or  if  upon  which  the  inflammatory  action  fastens, 
the  abscess  be  not  reached  by  the  scalpel,  that  It  was  long  supposed  that  injuries  of  the 
cavity  will  be  laid  open.  Now  it  is  not  easy  head  had  some  peculiar  and  mysterious  effect 
to  ascertain  whether  there  be  adhesion  or  not.  in  producing  suppuration  of  the  liver.  Hepatic 
Certainly  the  operation  ought  not  to  be  at-  abscesses,  of  small  size,  but  several  perhaps 
tempted  until  the  parts  above  the  abscess  are  in  number,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
very  thin,  and  are  verging  to  a  point ;  and  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  fracture 
even  then,  unless  there  were  some  distinct  of  the  skull.  This  particular  fact  has  since 
purpose,  besides  that  of  saving  a  little  time,  been  swallowed  up  in  a  more  general  one ; 
some  urgent  distress  or  danger  to  relieve,  I  viz.  that  collections  of  pus  are  common  in 
think  such  abscesses  might  be  more  pru-  various  organs,  and  especially  in  the  liver,  as 
dently  left  to  themselves.  Dr.  Gregory,  of  consequences  of  pklehiiiBj  or  of  the  entrance 
Edinburgh,  used  to  mention  a  case  in  which,  of  pus  into  the  veins  from  a  suppurating 
as  fluctuation  was  palpable,  and  the  tumor  wound. 

pointed,  it  was  proposed  to  open  it ;  but  the  Acute  hepatitis  requires  vigorous  treatment 

patient  died  somewhat  suddenly  before  the  in  the  outset.     Our  object  is,  if  possible,  to 

operation  could  be  performed :  and  inspec-  prevent  suppuration.     Blood  should  tiiere^ 

tion  of  the  dead  body  showed  that  no  adhe-  fore  be  freely  taken  from  the  system  by 

ffion  existed.     Mr.  Maloolmson  has  lately  venesection,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  oi 

published,  in  the  Iftfcfieo-CAirtcr^'ea/TVaiM-  the  inflamed  part  by  leeches.     I  will  not 

aetioru,  two  or  three  instances  of  a  like  kind,  weary  you  by  going  over  the  old  ground  that 

These  are  circumstances  which  teach  us  to  we  have  so  often  trodden  already,  nor  repeat 

be  cautious  about  recommending  the  opera-  observations  which  have  been  many  times 

tion.  made  respecting  the  methods,  and  the  re- 

A  case  is  recorded  of  the  bursting  of  an  quisite  amount,  of  this  great  antiphlogistic 

hepatic  abscess  into  the  pericardium;   an-  remedy.     Depletion  of   the  portal  vessels 

other  into  the  vena  cava.     Facts  of  this  kind  may  also  be  indirectly  obtained  by  purgatives; 

constitute  mere  medical  curiosities,  and  have  especially  by  such  purgatives  as  produce 

no  practical  bearing.  copious  and  watery  atools.  The  neutral  salts 

It  is  clear,  both  from  the  size  of  the  organ  are  therefore  proper  in  this  disorder.     It 

and  from  its  situation  in  the  body,  that  an  may  be,  as  some  suppose,  that  they  operate 

abscess  in  the  liver  can  never  be  otherwise  beneficially,  as  counter-irritants,  upon  the 

than  gravely  hazardous.     Yet  many  recover  duodenum ;  but  their  efiect  in  draining  the 

from  them.  Much  evidently  depends  upon  the  veins  that  feed  the  vena  portse,  and  thereby 

manner  and  direction  in  which  the  pus  seeks  relieving  the  hepatic  congestion,  is  more 

a  vent.      The  most  desirable  road  for  its  obvious  and  more  intelligible.     These  saline 

exit  is  one 'which  it  sometimes  takes,  but  medicines  should  be  mudi  diluted ;  and  their 

which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned.     It  occa-  action  may  be  quickened,  if  tlmt  be  necessary, 

slonally  flows  out  into  the  duodenum  through  by  adding  the  infusion  of  senna, 

the-excretory  ducts  of  the  liver,  when  these  After  blood-letting  has  been  duly  per- 

happen  to  have  been  laid  open  by  the  sup-  formed,  and  the  force  of  the  inflammatory 

pnrating  process.     Next  to  this  we  may  hope  action  has  been   broken,   blistore  may  be 

for  its  discharge  through  the  adhering  pa-  applied  to  the  right  hypocbondriom :  and  I 
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befieve  Hut  repated  bUfltering  b  more  icr-  the  left  side ;  perhapi  «Miie  dq;rae  of  javB- 

viceible  than  a  riogle  bliiter  kept  open  by  dice ;  and  aometfanes  a  certain  aBOvnt  of 

aafine  ointment.  fever  oombining  iladf  witli  more  or  fewer  of 

Some  difereDoe  of  opinion  prevails  among  tlieae  symptoms."    In  almft*  they  are  jnst 

inrftfal  men  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  symptoms  of  acnte  hepatitis  ocuiuiiug  ia 

mcrcnry  in  the  omiMt  oi  acnte  hep^itis.     I  a  minor  degree. 

cannot  pretend  to  offer  yon  the  resalta  of       Chronic  alTectiona  of  the  liver  are  sobm- 

my  own  observation  on  tins  point,  bvt  I  find  times  attended  with  an  tacreate,  and  aome- 

thiat  the  best  anthoritics,  among  those  who  times  with  a  dwwtaii/tan,  of  its  sue.    When 

have  had  to  treat  the  disease  in  hat  climates,  it  is  angmented  in  balk,  its  place  and  ea- 

are  agamtt  its  use  at  the  vtryfirtt,  as  being  largement  may  be  asoerteined  by  palpation 

■t*-*"l**^«g  to  the  liver.     I  suspect  that  this  and  percnssion ;  nay  the  magnified  gland 

is  a  piece  lA  theory :  bat  at  all  events,  after  may  sometimes  be  seen,  eztendiDg  beyond 

the  first  violence  of  the  inflammation  has  its  proper  sitoation  in  dke  hypocbondriom, 

abated,  that  remedy  is  not  to  be  omitted,  and  passing  fer  down  into  the  abdomen.     I 

cither  in  the  acate,  or  in  the  chronic  form  of  have  known  the  liver  reach  to  the  right 

the  disorder,  to  be  mentioDed  presently :  groin :  and  when  its  left  lobe  is  siTectcd,  it 

only  in  the  one  case  it  shoold  be  so  adminis-  will  sometimes  stretch  across  towsrds  the 

tared  as  to  affect  the  system  ss  speedily  as  lower  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  belly.     On 

possible ;  in  the  other  it  is  to  be  introdoced  the  other  hand  the  Uver  may  shrink  into  a 

with  a  slowness  which  bears  a  proportion  to  much  smaller  space  than  it  natorsUy  ooca- 

the  pace  of  the  disesse.  pies.    Tliese  smsU  Uven  are  nsnaUy  hard. 

When  sappnrstion  has  taken  piece,  or  is  Interfering  more  with  the  portal  drcvlation 

unavoidable,  when    the    patient  ceases  lo  than  many  enlaiged  liven  do,  they  are  more 

eomphun  of  pain,  but  has  in  its  stead  a  frequently   atteiktod    with    dropsy   of   the 
feeling  of  weight  in  the  hypochondrium,  and  '  peritoneum. 

becomes  distinctly  hectic,  a  corresponding        The   ''hobnail"  liver,   the    eirrkote   of 

change  must  be  made   in   the  treatment,  modem  French  writers,  is  nodulated  as  w^ 

Active  depletion  is  no  longer  admissible ;  as  hard.    The  irregularity  of  its  surfeoe  may 

you  must  sustain  the  strength  by  a  more  be  so  great  as  to  be  peroqptible  to  the  touch, 

nourishing  diet,  and  prescribe  some  tonic  I  fully  described  this  condition  of  the  liver 

remedies;  the  sulphate  of<quina,  vrith  snl-  when  I  was  upon  the  suliject  ot  passive 

phnric  add;    or  the  nitro-muriatic   acid,  sscites,  of  which  it  is  the  most  common 

which  enjoys  a  considerable  repute,  greater  cause. 

periiaps  than  it  merits,  for  the  relief  of  liver        I  mentioned  also,  some  time  sgo,  the 

complaints.  "  fatty"  liver,  so  firequently  found  associated 

with  pulmonary  consumption.    The  liver  in 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  liver  is  apt  to  this  state  is  soft,  enlarged,  smooth  on  its 

degenerate  into  ekronie.     Chronic  inflam-  surface,   and  of  a  buff  or  tawney  colour 

mation  may  also  arise  under  the  circum-  throughout.     Mr.  Bowman  has  lately  shown 

stances  that  give  birth  to  the  scute  form,  that  these  changes  are  owing  simply  to  the 

Chronic  hepatitis,  sgain,  is  not  unfrequently  unwonted  abunduioe  of  certain  small  granules 

produced  by  the  presence  of  specific  disease  of  fat,  of  which,  in  the  healthy  organ,  eadi 

in  the  liver,  of  what  is  called  csrdnoma ;  of  lobule  oontsins  a  few  only.  If  in  a  phtfaisiosi 

aerofulotts  tuberdes.    Melanosis,  and  hyda-  patient  we  find  the  liver  palpably  enlarged, 

tids  are  both  of  them  of  common  oocnrrence  we  may  guess  that  it  is  encumbered  with  this 

in  the  same  part ;  and  they  may  give  rise  to  interstitial  fet :  but  there  are  no  symptoms 

maptoms,  or  they  may  not :    and   when  peculiar  to  the  fetty  liver.     As  to  its  cure, 

toese  morbid  conations  do  dedare  them-  we  are  quite  helpless :  and  the  same  may  be 

adves  by  external  signs,  those  external  signs  said  of  the  hobnail  liver,  as  well  as  of  all  those 

are  very  much  the  same  as  bdong  to  chronic  forms  of  disease  in  which  the  organ  is  loaded 

hepatitis.    The  precise  diagnosii  is  exceed-  with  specific  deposits, 
ingly  obscure;  the  symptoms  point  distinctly        Dark  masses  of  extravasated  blood  are 

to  the  liver  as  the  nai  of  the  disorder ;  but  sometimes  found  interspersed  through  this 

as  to  its  exact  nature,  vre  must  often  be  gland,  end  then,  by  an  absurd  perversion 

content  with  probabilities  alone.  of  language,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  had 

The  symptoms  of  chronic  hqMtitis— or  of  "  apoplexy"  of  the  liver. 
the  chronic  forms  of  disease  to  which  I  have        The  same  causes  which  produce  acute 

allnded,   when   they   show  themsdves   by  hepatitis,  acting  in  a  less  intense  d^ree,  will 

symptoms— are  (I  give  you  them  in  Cullen's  exdte  chronic  inflammation  of  the  same  tex- 

words)   **  some  fuhiess  and  some  sense  of  tnrcs.     Intemperance  also,  and  particularly 

weight  in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  some  the  habitnd  and  excesnve  use  of  alcoholic 

shooting  pains  fdt  at  times  in  that  region ;  liquors,  certdnly  tends  to  generate  hepatic 

some  uneaaineis  or  pain  felt  on  pressure  in  inflammation,  especially  in  its  more  chronic 

that  part ;  some  diicomfort  from  lying  upon  form.    We  see  this  even  here,  and  it  is  still 
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more  strikingly  perceptible  in  warm  climates,  connexion  with  hepatic  disorder.     There  is 

as  you  may  learn  by  reading  the  works  of  sallowneasofthe  complexion  also;  andsoibe- 

those  persons  who  have  had  experience  of  times  emaciation. 

the  diseases  of  India.    Dr.  William  Ferguson,  The  same  remedies  are  adapted  to  the 

for  example,  who  was  for  some  time  chief  of  chronic  as  are  proper  for  the  acute  inflam- 

the  medical  staff  of  the  windward  and  lee-  mation  of  the  liver:  the  oomparatiye  mode 

ward  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  observed  of  their  exhibition  however  differs  somewhat, 

that  there  was  a  regular  increase  and  aggra>  Blood-letting  is  not  often  necessary  or 

ration  of  these  chronic  affections  of  the  Uver  advisable,  except  when  more  violent  aggra- 

among  the  troops  after  they  received  their  vations   than    usual    of   the   inflammatory 

monthly  pay,  when  they  drank  great  quanti-  symptoms  supervene.  Topical  bleeding,  and 

ties  of  ardent  spirits ;   arrack  in  the  East  blistering,  are  more  expedient. 

Indies,  and  rum  in  the  West.  But  the  two  main  remedies  to  be  tried  in 

There  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  what  this  complaint  are  mercury,  and  the  saline 
is  called  a  gin-drinking  liver,  in  which  a  purgatives,  given  in  small  doses,  and  repeated 
section  of  that  gland  presents  an  appearance  for  a  long  time  together.  Five  grains  of 
very  closely  resembling  the  section  of  a  blue-pill  every  night,  or  every  night  and 
nutmeg ;  and  a  good  d^  of  useless  specula-  morning ;  and  as  much  of  the  sulphate  of 
tion  has  been  employed  as  to  the  nature  of  magnesia  as  will  produce  one  or  two  watery 
the  change  which  haj  taken  place  in  such  stools  every  4lay,  for  weeks,  perhaps,  to- 
case^  Mr.  Kieman  has  clearly  shown  that  gether.  Patients  are  not  so  well  content 
the  nutmeg  aspect  of  the  liver  is  produced  to  bear  this  discipline  when  it  is  administered 
bymere  congestion  of  blood.  Congestion  of  in  boxes  and  phials,  om  physics  but  they 
the  liver  is,  indeed,  very  likely  to  arise  under  have  more  faith  in  the  natural  minend 
the  daily  stimulus  of  distilled  spirits,  but  it  waters:  so  that  a  residence  at  Cheltenham, 
arises  under  various  other  circumstances  or  some  such  place,  is  exceedingly  proper  to 
besides ;  and  therefore  it  is  no  safe  test  of  be  recommended  in  these  cases ;  where  the 
the  intemperate  habits  of  the  party.  And  daily  use  of  the  waters  may  keep  up  a  con- 
of  this  we  had  sufficient  evidence  before  tinnal  drain  on  the  system  of  the  vena  ports ; 
Mr.  Kieman's  observations  were  published,  and  where  the  relaxation  from  businesa,  the 
Again  and  i^ain  have  I  met  with  the  nut-  amusementa  that  are  constantly  going  on, 
meggy  liver,  strongly  marked,  when  there  the  change  of  scene  and  of  society,  may 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  possessor  of  it  contribute  to  dissipate  the  hypochondriacal 
had  never  transgressed  the  strictest  rules  of  feelings  which  are  so  apt  to  render  the  sub- 
temperance  in  drinking :  in  young  persons,  jects  of  chronic  hepatic  disease  supremely 
for  example,  of  both  sexes,  who  certainly  wretched. 

never  had  been  dram-drinkers.     Disease  of  Moderate  exercise,  in  the  open  air,  on 

the  heart  is  a  very  obvious,  and  a  very  com-  horseback  and  on  foot,  should  be  enconn^ged. 

mon  cause  of  hepatic  congestion.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  tdiat  hepatic  as  well  as 

You  are  aware  that  the  congestion  occurs  gastric  derangements  are  fostered  by  seden- 

under  two  forms,  according  as  the  branches  tary  habits.    Tepid  bathing  is  anotiier  ex- 

of  the  hepatic  vein,  or  of  the  vena  portse,  pedient  from  which  benefit  may  be  hoped, 

are  gorged.     If  both  these  sets  of  vessels  In  many  instances  it  will  be  proper  to  make 

are  fall,  the  liver  is  universally  red.     If  the  trial  of  Scott's  nitro-muriatic  ha&x, 

hepatic  vein  alone  be  the  seat  of  the  con-  Iodine  has  been  thought  of  much  use  in 

gestion,  then  in  the  centre  of  each  lobule  we  certain  kinds  of  hepatic  disease ;  in  those 

see  a  red  speck,  surrounded  by  yeUowish  kinds  especially  which  are  connected  with 

matter ;  the  specks  are  isolated,  the  yellow  enlargement  of  the  viscua.    The  iodide  of 

colour  is  arranged  in  a  sort  of  net-work,  potassium ;  or  a  mixture  of  the  iodide  and 

Whereas,  if  the  portal  system  be  greatly  of  iodine;  or  some  of  the  combinations  of 

engorged,  the  red  streaks  will  be  continuous,  iodine  and  mercury;  may  be  given  in  such 

and  the  yellow  portions  hemmed  in  by  them,  cases :  or  the  tinguentum  iodinH  eompontutHf 

and  isolated.     I  show  you  these  distinctions  or  the  unguenium  hgdrargyri  iodidi,  of  the 

in  some  specimens  prepared  by  Mr.  Kieman  Pharmacopceia,  may  be  rubbed  night  and 

himself.  morning  upon  the  hypocfaondrinm.     I  have 

I  should  have  stated,  when  speaking  of  not  seen  much  benefit  from  these  forma  of 

the  signs  of  chronic  hepatitis,  what  is  singu-  medicine  myself,  in  such  cases ;  but  they  are 

larly  true    of   chronic    liver  affections   in  said,  by  persons  of  experience  and  credit,  to 

genera],  that  they  are  apt  to  be  attended  have  been  successful  in  their  hands, 

with  much  languor   and  lassitude,   and  a  Tarasactim  is  also  a  drug  which  has  been 

remarkable  depression  of  spirits;  and  with  much  employed  in  liver  oomplainta  since 

that  sort  of  dread,  and  apprehension  of  im-  Dr.  Pemberton's  book  on  the  diseasea  of 

pending  evil,  which  I  mentioned  as  being  a  the  abdomen  was  published ;  but  it  is  very 

striking  feature  of  hypochondriasis:  the  very  doubtful,  in  my  mind,  whether  it  ever  does 

derivation  of  whit^  term  marks  its  frequent  much  good.     The  Germans  are  very  fond  of 
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giTiiig  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  small  and  and  to  the  parts  in  which  the  diange  of 
frequent  doses.  They  have  the  same  belief  colour  is  observed.  This  explanation  is 
in  the  virtues  of  this  salt.  In  various  dis-  consisteDt  with  all  the  phsnomena  which  we 
orders,  as  the  English  practitioners  have  in  notice  in  the  disorder, 
those  of  mercury  ;  and  what  is  curious,  they  But  another  theory  has  been  broached  on 
attribute  to  it  some  specific  agency  upon  the  this  subject ;  first,  I  believe,  in  this  oonntrf^ 
functions  of  the  liver,  by  Darwin.  It  has  been  more  recently  re- 
in the  account  which  I  have  now  given  of  vived  by  M.  Chevreul,  who  is  followed  by 
the  principal  diseased  conditions  of  the  liver,  Mr.  Mayo.  These  pathologists  are  of 
I  have  not  included,  nor  dwelt  upon,  all  the  opinion  that  the  bile  is  formed,  not  by  the 
changes  of  structure  and  appearance  to  liver,  but  in  the  blood :  that  the  office  of 
which  that  organ  is  liable.  There  are  va«  the  liver  is  to  strain  off  or  withdrsw  the 
rious  conditions  which  disclose  themselves  bile  from  the  circulation,  constantly,  as  iast 
by  no  intelligible  symptoms  during  life,  of  as  it  is  formed ;  just  as  the  perpetual  elimi- 
which  the  nature  has  not  yet  heai  deter-  nation  of  urea  from  the  blood  appears  to  be 
mined,  and  of  which  tiie  cure  still  remains  to  one  great  purpose  of  the  kidneys.  They 
be  discovered.  At  this  advanced  period  of  the  hold,  therefore,  that  jaundice  manifests 
course,  and  with  no  time  to  spare,  I  do  not  itself  whenever  the  dne  separation  of  the  bile 
think  it  necessary  or  right  to  trouble  you  from  the  blood  is  suspended  or  imperfect, 
with  the  unprofitable  discussion  of  matters  Failing  of  its  natural  vent,  this  peculiar 
that  are  not  strictly  practical.  substance  accumulates  in  the  blood,  seeks 

other  outlets,  is  deposited  in  various  places, 

I  have  mentioned  jaundice  as  an  occa-  and,  in  fact,  partly  escapes  through  unaccua- 

sional  symptom  both  of  acute  and  of  chronic  tomed  channels.    They  speak  of  jaundice  ae 

inflammation  of  the  liver.    But  jaundice  is  a  symptom  of  aupprearion  of  bile,  while 

spoken  of,  in  general,  as  constituting,  itself,  others  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  retention  g 

a  distinct  form  of  disease.     If  we  consider  using  these  words,  suppression  and  retention, 

it  in  that  light,  its  diagnosis  is  most  easy,  in  the  sense  in  which  Uiey  are  applied  to  the 

We  have  only  to  look  upon  our  patient  to  secretion  of  urine.    They  maintain  that  the 

know  what  is  the  matter  wi^  him.    But  proper  function  of  the  liver,  the  abstrectioii 

jaundice  depends  upon  various  and  very  of  bile  from  the  blood,  may  be  arrested  by 

different  morbid  conditions ;  and  looking  to  alterations  of  the  substance  and  structure  <^ 

those  oonditions  as  the  true  objects  of  diag-  .  that  gland ;  or  by  the  obhteFation  or  obstrue- 

nosis,  we  find  that  the  real  nature  of  a  given  tion  of  the  gall-bladder  or  ducts,  impedxag 

case  of  jaundice  is  often  involved  in  very  or  forbidding  the  removal  of  the  bile  idready 

great  obscurity.  formed ;  or  by  some  obscure  influence  of  the 

Let  us  first  consider  'the  constituent  fea-  nervous  system  upon  these  organs.    They 

tnres  of  jaundice,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  introduce  the  last  kind  of  cause  with  the 

a  diseaee  or  as  a«t^  qfdieeaee.    They  are,  view  of  explaining  those  cases,  which  oer- 

yellowness  of  the  skin  and  of  the  eyes ;  tainly  occur,  in  which  jaundice  is  the  result 

whitish  fRces ;  urine  having  the  colour  of  of  severe  bodily  pain  or  strong  mental  emo- 

saffron,  and  communicating  a  bright  yellow  tion.    Nay,  on  their  supposition,  we  mi^ 

tinge  to  white  linen.  even  suppose  that  the  yellowness  is  some- 

The  characteristic  yellow  hue  is  owing,  no  times  due  to  a  spontaneous  and  unwonted 

doubt,  to  the  presence  of  bile,  or  at  any  abundance  of  the  elements  of  bile  in  the 

rate  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile,  in  the  blood  :  in  which  case  we  need  not  wonder 

drculating  blood.    And  the  deep  tint  of  that  jaundice  should  go  along  with  perfect 

the  urtne  is  evidently  derived  from  the  same  integrity  of  the  biliary  apparatus, 

source.    On  the  other  hand,  the  paleness  of  lie  advocates  of  the  first  mentioned  sup- 

the  fieces  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  position  are  aware  of  the  difilculties  opposed 

bile,  which  always  exuts  in  healthy  and  to  its  reception,  by  the  occasional  absence, 

natural  excrement.    This  last  symptom  is  even  in  cases  of  well-marked  jaundice,  of  all 

not,  however,  a  constant  one ;  there  may  be  disease  or  apparent  obstruction  to  the  ex* 

jaundice  while  bile  appears  in  the  stools.     I  cretion  of  the  bile.    They  shew  that  in  very 

shall  explain  how  this  is  supposed  to  happen  many  cases  there  is  some  obvious  medianie^ 

presently.  obstacle  to  the  efflux  of  the  secreted  fluid  i 

It  has  been  made  a  question  how  the  bile,  and  in  those  instances  in  wUdi  none  can  be 

or  its  colouring  matter,  comes  to  be  visibly  discovered  after  death,  they  conceive  either 

present  in  the  blood,  or  rather  in  many  of  that  the  ducts  of  the  liver  had  been  tempo* 

the  tissues  sopplied  by  the  blood,  and  in  rarily  plugged  up  by  inspissated  bile,  or  a 

several  of  the  other  fluids  of  the  body.    The  sort  of  biliary  sand— or    that    they  were 

general  opinion,  and  probably  the  true  one,  closed,  for  a  time,  by  spasm— or  by  some 

is,  that  the  bile,  after  being  secreted  in  the  morbid  condition  of  the  duodenum, 

liver,  is  reabsorbed,  and  carried  into  the  Now  of  these  two  hypotheses,  that  which 

circulation,  and  so  conveyed  to  the  surface,  ascribes  the  yellowness  «to  the  reabsorption 
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of  the  seereted  bile,  is,  to  my  mind,  the  The  urine    which    thus    sometimes   seems 

most  probable  and  the   simplest  :    and   I  black,  may  be  proved  to  derive  that  appear- 

cannot  see  that  it  is  attended  with  more  ance  merely  from  concentration  of  the  yel- 

difficnlty  than  the  other.     But  you  may  lowness,  by  pouring  a  little  of  it  into  a 

choose  for  yourselves  between  them :  and  I  shallow  white  dish,  or  by  diluting  it  with 

pass  firom   this  digression  to  a  somewhat  water ;  when  the  brilliant  yellow  tint  will 

closer  examination  of  the  principal  circum-  become  manifest.     Bilious  sweat  sometimes 

stances  noticeable  in  the   complaint.     Its  occurs,  staining  the  patient's  linen  yellow. 

»<»<»>mi<«f^|  appellation,  I   should  observe,  is  The  saliva,  in  some  jaundiced  persons,  has 

Menu,  which  is  a  Greek  name  for  a  bird  the  same  yellow  tinge,  and  a  distinctly  bitter 

with  a  yellow  plumage,   the    galbula,    or  taste.     It  has  been  said   that  the  milk  of 

golden  tiirush  ;    the  sight  whereof,   by  a  women  who  are  nursing  is  made  yellow  in 

jaundiced  person,  was  death  (Pliny  tells  us)  this    disorder.      Dr.    Heberden,   however, 

to  the  bird,  and  recovery  to  the  patient,  states  that  he  never  witnessed  this ;  and  he 

Various  other  terms  have  been  applied  to  the  had  known  a  woman  vrith  a  very  deep  jaun- 

disorder,  most  of  them  having  reference,  dice  upon  her,  suckle  her  infent  for  six 

like  jaundice  itself  (from  the  French  jaune),  weeks  together  with  no  apparent  bad  effects 

to  the  unnatural  colour.     Morbiu  arquatutf  upon  its  health.     One  man  assured  him  that 

from  its  exhibiting  some  of  the  bright  hues  his  tears  were  yellow.     You  are  aware  of  the 

of  the  rainbow ;  auriyOf  from  its  resembling  vulgar  notion,  that  to  a  jaundiced  eye  all 

gold  ;  and  we  hear  the  common  people  say,  things  appear  yellow.     Lucretius  seems  to 

now-a-days,  such  a  one  is  as  yellow  as  a  have  been  the  first  to  mention  this  : — "  Lu- 

guinea.     The  Latins  spoke  of  it  also  under  rida    prseterea    Hunt    quaecunque    tuenter 

the  title  of  morbus  regius:  why  they  so  Arquati."    Heberden  was  disposed  to  regard, 

called  it  we  learn  from  die  following  curious  this  as  being  a  mere  poetical  fiction.     But 

passage  in  Celsus,  giving  an  account  of  the  certainly  it  is  sometimes,  though  very  rarely 

pleasant  regimen,  fit  for  Royalty  itself,  to  be  indeed,  the  fact.     Two  women,  whom   he 

adopted  by  those  who  labour  under  the  ma-  considered  however  to  be  of  little  credit, 

lady.     "  Per  omne  yero  tempus  utendum  est  told  Heberden  that  objects  appeared  yellow 

exercitatione,  frictione  :  si  hiems  est,  balneo ;  to  them.     I  have  been  assur^  of  the  same 

si  Bstas,  frigidis  natationibus ;  lecto  etiam  thing  by  a  medical  man  who  experienced  it 

et  conclavi  cultiore,  lusu,  joco,  ludis,  las-  in  his  own  person.     If  I  do  not  mistake, 

dviA,  per  qu«  mens  exhilaretur  :   ob  quae  Dr.  Mason  Good  saw  all  things  yellow  when 

regiut  morbus  dictus  videtur."  he  was  jaundiced.     Dr.  Elliotson  has  had 

The  whiteness  of  the  stools  I  have  men-  some  very  interesting  cases  of  this  pheno- 

tioned  as  being  a  very  common  but  not  a  menon.     One  of  his  icteric  patients  declared 

constant  appearance.      It   clearly  depends  that  objects  seemed  yellow  when  looked  at 

upon  the  absence  of  bile.     But  sometimes  'y'lth  one  eye,  but  not  with  the  other ;  and 

there  is  bila  in  the  discharged  fieces,  and  at  in  the  eye  that  perceived  the  yellow  tint  he 

the  same  time  the  yellow  colour  of  the  skin  observed    two    large    red  vessels   running 

and  eyes.     This  probably  depends  upon  the  towards  the  cornea.     And  in  one  or  two 

circumstance  that  some    branches  of  the  instances,  which  he  met  with  afterwards,  of 

hepatic  ducts  are  obstructed  while  the  others  yellow  vision  with  both  eyes  in  jaundiced 

are  free;  and  thus  the  bile  that  is  secreted  patients,  he  found  inflammation,  or  distended 

is,  in  part,  reabsorbed  into  the  blood,  and  blood-vessels  in  both  eyes.  This  very  morning 

in  part  carried  off  into  the  intestines.     In  a  I  saw  in  the  hospital  a  patient  of  Dr.  Wilsoff, 

former  lecture  I  stated  that  one  of  the  uses  a  middle-aged  woAiau,  affected  with  jaundice, 

of  the  bile  appeared  to  be  that  of  stimulating  She  affirms  that  all  objects  seem  yellow  to 

the  bowels  to  action :  it  is  the  natural  pur-  her  vision.     In  both  eyes  there  are  several 

gative.     Accordingly,  inmost  cases  of  jaun-  xaricose    and    singularly  tortuous  vessels, 

dice,  the  bowels  are  costive.     But  neither  is  proceeding  across  the  sclerotica  towards  the 

this  uniform.     In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  cornea,   and   some  of    them    reaching    its 

wherein  the  jaundice  depends  upon  hepatic  margin.     It  seems  probable  therefore  that 

which  is  connected  with    disease  the  ophthalmic  vessels,  in  their  natural  statb. 


also  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines,  do  not  permit  the  colouring  matter  of  the 

there  is  constant  diarrhoea.  bile  to  pass  through  them  ;  but  that  when 

In  some  instances  the  yellowness  of  the  they  become  enlarged  by  disease,  so  as  to 

skin  is  at  first  attended  with  itching,  which  admit  the  colouring  particles  of  the  blood, 

is  occasionally  so  intolerable  as  to  require  they  may  also  give  a  passage  to  the  yellow 

the  employment  of  opiates  to  allay  it.     In  colouring  matter,  which  tinges  the  humours 

most  cases  there  is  no  itching  at  all.     The  of  the  eye :    and  in  that  case  the  objects 

bile  never  fails  to  appear  in  the  urine,  which  seen  through  the  yellow  fluids  would  appear 

is  in  itself  dark,  and  when  collected  in  con-  like  those  viewed  through  a  piece  of  yellow 

siderable  quantity  in  a  deep   vessel,   even  stained  glass.     Tliis  is  a  point  which  is  worth 

hlaek ;  and  which  tinges  any  white  substance  your  attention  in  future, 
that  is  dipped  into  it  of  a  bright  yellow.         The  shades  of  yellowness  are  different  in 
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different  patients.  Those  who  are  pale  and  help  us  at  all  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
fair  present  a -bright  lemon  colour.  But  in  complaint  at  its  commencement,  while  the 
those  who  are  florid,  or  wkose  cheeks  and  gall- stone  is  still  in  the  ducts.  With  the 
skin  are  flushed  with  fe^er,  the  tint  will  pain,  which  is  not  constant,  but  comes  and 
more  resemble  that  of  the  Seville  orange,  goes,  there  is  much  nausea  and  vomiting ; 
Again,  if  the  patient  be  naturally  swarthy,  and  sometimes  hiccup  ;  and  the  matters 
or  if  his  visage  is  livid  or  dusky  through  vomited  are  usually  very  sour.  The  patient 
imperfect  arterialization  of  his  blood,  the  is  flatulent,  and  dyspeptic ;  languid,  and 
Buperaddition  of  jaundice  will  give  him  a  gloomy.  At  length  the  concretion  passes 
greenish  hue.  These  differences  result  from  into  the  intestines ;  the  pain  suddenly  ceases, 
natural  or  acquired  difierences  of  complexion,  and  all  is  soon  well  again.  Attacks  of  this 
antecedent  to  the  icterus.  But  sometimes  kind,  having  happened  once,  are  very  apt  to 
the  bile  that  is  reabsoVbed  is  vitiated  and     be  repeated. 

dark ;  and  we  may  have,  as  Dr.  Baillie  has  Now  this  pain  you  might  readily  mistake 
pointed  out,  cases  of  green  or  black  jaun-  for  the  pain  of  inflammation,  were  it  not 
dice  from  that  cause.  You  will  remark  that  marked  by  these  two  circumstanees^the 
from  whichever  cause  the  green  or  dark  absence  of  tenderness,  and  the  absence  of 
colour  arises,  whether  from  a  mingling  of  fever.  Pressure,  instead  of  augmenting, 
the  yellowness  of  the  bile  with  the  blueness  usually  mitigates  it.  The  patient  keeps  hia 
of  lividity,  or  from  the  circulation  of  green-  hand  flrmly  applied  to  his  epigastrium ;  or 
coloured  bile,  such  cases  are  especially  un-  rests,  perhaps,  the  weight  of  his  body  upcai 
promising  cases.  some    hard    substance  placed   beneath   his 

Icterus  depends,  as   I  have   said,  upon     stomach.     I  speak  now  of  the  beginning  of 

various  and  different  internal  causes :  and  the  attack,  before  there  has  been  much  retch- 

frequently  we  cannot  determine  at  all,  until  ing  ;  for  a  degree  of  tenderness  of  tlie  abdo- 

death  affords  us  the  means  of  inspecting  the  minal  muscles  is  often  produced  by  repeated 

parts  concerned  in  its  production,  what  the  straining  and  vomiting.      The  pulse  is  un- 

precise  exciting  cause  may  be ;  even  when  affected,  or  I  should  rather  say  it  is  not 

it  is  simply  mechanical.     Any  kind  of  pres-  accelerated,  during  the  pain  :  occasionally  it 

sure  made  upon  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  is  even  slower  than  natural,  and  the  skin 

liver  will  produce  it :  and  such  pressure  may  cold.     Though  there  be  no  inflammation, 

be  exercised  by  tumors  seated  in  the  liver  rigors  may  occur ;   just  as  they  sometimes 

itself;   or  by  a  scirrhous  pylorus;   or  by  happen  when  a  solid  substance — a  bougie 

specific  disease  situated  in  the  head  of  the  to  wit — is  passed  through,  and  distending 

pancreas,  of  which  I  have  seen  several  ex-  the  urethra, 

amples ;  or  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  Nevertheless,  inflammation  does  some- 
duodenum  :  and  these  possible  causes  of  a  times  arise,  and  then  the  pulse  becomes 
detention  of  the  bile  in  its  receptacle  should  frequent,  and  the  skin  hot,  and  thirst  and 
always  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  are  inves-  headache  are  complained  of,  and  the  epigas- 
tigating  an  obscure  case  of  jaundice.  trium  is  tender ;  and  if  blood  be  drawn  it 
The  impediment,in  the  cases  just  supposed,  exhibits  the  huffy  coat.  Sometimes  the 
is  extemtd  to  the  ducts ;  but  they  may  be  ob-  gall-stone  makes  its  way,  by  ulceration, 
stmcted  within,  plumed  up  by  inspissated  bile,  through  the  contiguous  structures,  and  is  so 
or  by  a  biliary  calculus.  This  forms  one  of  discharged  outwardly,  or  into  the  bowels. 
Mullen's  species  of  icterus — the  icterus  cat-  In  such  cases  there  must  have  been  inflam- 
culonu.     The  concretion  is  most  commonly  mation. 

situated,  I  believe,  in  the  ductus  choledochus;         As  jaundice  often  occurs  without    any 

sometimes,   however,    in    the    cystic,   and  pain,  so  a  gall-stone  may  enter  and  pass 

sometimes  in  the  hepatic  duct.    The  pain  through  the  ducts,  and  produce  pain,  when 

that  attends    the    passage  of  a  gall-stone  there  is  no  jaundice.     The  cystic  duct  alone 

through  these  ducts  is  often  dreadful.     Per-  may  be  blocked  up,  and  that  portion  only  of 

haps  there  is  no  pain  to  which  the  body  is  the  bile  be  prevented  from  escaping  which  is 

subject  that  is  more  severe.    You  will  not  accumulated    In    the    gall-bladder.      It  is 

wonder  at    this,  when  you  consider   that  probable  that  re-absorption  of  the  contents 

through  a  tube,  of  which  the  natural  size  of  that  dstem  is  not  very  active.     Or  a 

scarcely  exceeds  that  of  a  goose-quill,  there  calculus  of  an  angular  shape  may  stick  in 

sometimes  passes  a  stone  as  big  as  a  walnut,  the  common  duct,  and  thus  impede,  without 

The  common  duct  has  been  found  so  dilated  as  entirely  stopping,  the  egress  of  the  bile, 

readily  to  admit  one's  finger.     Cullen's  de-  Dr.  Heberden  thought  that  gastrodynia  was 

finition  of  this  species  is    *'  Icterus,  cum  not  unfrequently  owing  to  biliary  concre- 

dolore  in  regione  epigastric!,  acuto,  post  tions:   founding  his  opinion  upon  the  fact 

pastum  ancto,  et  cum  dejectione  concre-  that  many  persons  suffer,   for  months  or 

tionum  biliosamm."     Now  the  last  of  these  years,  under  occasional  attacks  of  epigastric 

circumstances,  the  voiding  of  biliary  calculi  pain,  which  is  at  last  associated  with  jaun- 

by  stool,  may  hsppen  over  and  over  again,  dice.     But  after  all,  this  might  happen  from 

without  its  being  noticed,  and  it  does  not  progressive  disease  in   the  stomach  itself; 
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and  it  is  a  pity  that  Dr.  Heberden's  views  are  said  to  be  subject  to  biliary  calculi  when 

were  not  fortified  by  dissections.  shut  up  in  stalls  during  the  winter,  and  to 

When  once  a  large  calculus  has  forced  its  lose   the  complaint  when   they   are    again 

way  through  the  natural  channels  of  the  bile,  tamed  out  into  the  pastures  in  the  spring, 

they  remain  permanently  dilated;  and  smaller  Hence  the  absurd  notion,  countenanced  even 

stones  may  be   afterwards   voided  without  by  Van  Swieten,  that  grai8  is  a  good  remedy 

pain  or  other  notice  of  their  passage.     There  for  jaundice. 

are  persons  who  get  rid  of  scores  of  them  in  Another  variety  of  jaundicCi  also  noticed 

this  way,  during  the  course  of  their  lives.  by  Cullen,  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  mere 

Sometimes  a  large   concretion,   after  its  spasm  of  the  gall-ducts.     **  Icieru$  gpat- 

extrication  from  the  biliary  passages,  lodges  modicua,  sine  doloie,  post  morbos  spasmo- 

in  the  more  capacious  intestines,  and  gives  dicos,  et  pathemata  mentis." 

rise  to  serious  obstruction  there.     I  men-  Now  the  existence  of  this  cause  is  h3f^o- 

tioned,  recently,  one  case  of  this  kind  which  thetical.     The  gall-ducts,   though  not  dis- 

bad  fallen  under  my  own  notice.     But  in  tinctly  muscular,  possess  a   vital  power  df 

general  the  concretions  are  expelled  with  the  contraction.     I  am  not  aware  that  the  dis- 

stools  :    and  they  should  always  be  looked  ease  has  ever  been  clearly  traced  to  a  con- 

for.     The  patient  is  much  gratified  by  see-  nection  with   **  morbi  spasmodic!."     It  is 

ing  that  his  enemy  has  been  expelled  ;  and  an  alleged  cause  which  we  can  neither  prove 

also  by  the  proof  he  thus  obtain^  of  the  nor  disprove.      Certainly  the  **  pathemata 

sagacity   and    judgment  of   his  physician,  mentis"    play  their  alleged   part:    fit^  of 

The  feeces  should  be  mixed  with  water,  upon  anger,  and  of  fear,  and  of  alarm,  have  been 

the  surface  of  which  any  gall-stones,  since  presently  followed  by  jaundice :  and  it  has 

they  are  specifically  lighter  than  that  fluid,  also  been  produced  by  great  bodily  suffering, 

will  float.     I  never  but  once  succeeded  in  by  a  severe  surgical  operation,  or,  perhaps, 

thus  catching  a  concretion  in  the  evacuations  by  the  dread  which  attended  it.     Mr.  North 

of  a  patient,  whose  symptoms  had  led  me  to  witnessed   a  case  in  which  an  unmarried 

search  for  it.  female,  on  its  being  accidentally  disclosed 

We  often  find  gall-stones,  even  in  vast  that  she  had  borne  children,  became  in  a 

numbers,  in   the  gall-bladders  of  persons  very  short  time  yellow.     A  young  medical 

who  during  their  life  time  had  never  been  friend  of  mine  had  a  severe  attack  of  intense 

known  to  suffer  pain  about  the  liver,  or  to  jaundice,  which  could  ber  traced  to  nothing 

have  jaundice,  or  to  exhibit  any  token  of  the  else  than  his  great   and  needless  anxiety 

presence  of  such  concretions.      We  infer  about  an  approaching  examination  before  the 

from  this  that,  while  thf-y  remain  in  the  re-  Censor's  Board  at  the  College  of  Physicians. 

servoir  of  the  bile,  they  are  harmless ;  and  There  are  scores  of  instances  on  record  to 

that  the  suffering  and  the  hazard  they  occa-  the  same  effect :    and  this  is  observable  of 

sion  are  mechanical  consequences  of  their  such  cases,  that  they  are  often  fatal,  with 

transit  through    the    gall-ducts.       I   have  head  symptoms :    convulsions,  delirium,  or 

heard  of  an  instance  in  which  upwards  of  coma,  supervening  upon  the  jaundice.     But 

1300  gall-stones  were  taken  from  a  human  with  respect  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the 

gall  bladder  after  death.  icteric  symptoms,  they  may,  I  say,  depend 

These  gall-stones  are  not,  as  you  might  upon  a  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  gall- 
suppose,  mere  lumps  of  inspissated  bUe.  ducts.  Mr.  Mayo  has  suggested  another 
There  are,  I  believe,  concretions  of  that  cause,  viz.  the  sudden  formation  of  bile  in* 
kind,  but  they  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  nnusually  large  quantity  in  the  blood,  by 
the  human  subject.  l*he  ordinary  calculi  some  influence  propagated  through  the 
consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of  a  peculiar  nerves. 

substance,  eholesterine,  which  exists  in  a  Jaundice  sometimes  supervenes  upon  vio- 
state  of  solution  in  healthy  bile,  but  which,  lent  and  long-continued  vomiting ;  in  which 
in  some  morbid  conditions  of  that  fluid,  case  the  extremity  of  the  gall-ducts  is  sup- 
being  released  from  its  solvent,  assumes  its  posed  to  have  been  compressed  by  the  coats 
proper    crystalline    form.       Very  little   is  of  the  duodenum. 

known  respecting  the  circumstances  under  Jaundice  may  also  occur,  as  I  stated  be- 
which  the  change  takes  place.  Cholesterine,  fore,  as  a  symptom  of  acute  or  chronic  in- 
Dr.  Front  tells  ns,  is  the  product  of  some  flammation  of  the  liver  ;  and  then  its  treat- 
modification  of  the  oleaginous  principle,  ment  will  merge  in  that  of  the  primitive 
Biliary  concretions  seldom  form  in  children,  disease  that  has  given  rise  to  it. 
They  are  much  more  common  in  women  Icterus  occasionally  comes  on  daring  preg- 
than  in  men.  They  ocmr  most  frequently  nancy  ;  and  disappears  after  child-birth, 
in  peraons  who  are  corpulent,  and  lead  The  pressore  of  the  gravid  uterus  may  thrust 
sedentary  lives,  and  live  well,  and  sleep  other  organs,  a  loaded  colon  for  example, 
much,  and  neglect  their  bowels  :  all  which  against  the  liver,  and  so  impede  the  passage 
things  foster  or  denote  a  torpid  and  con-  of  the  bile.  The  little  exercise  that  preg- 
gested  state  of  the  hepatic  system.     Cattle  nant  women  are  apt  to  Ukc,  and  the  costive- 
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ness  that  frequently  attends  their  condition,  Let  us  previously  glance  at  the  more 

may  have  some  influence  in  causing  the  simple  qualities  of  the  pulse,  to  obviate 

icterus  gravidarum,  ambiguity  as  to  terms. 

All  systematic  writers  follow  Cullen  in        Magnus large  full. 

making  jaundice  a  common  disorder  among        Parvus smeul ' 

newly-bom  chUdren.    The  icterus  neana^  Validus^stron'g  (therefore  "incom- 

torum  comes  on,  they  say,  a  few  days  after  nressible") 

birth;  is  not  attended  with  any  suffering,  or  ^  /i^iL;f.*^\„^«i,  /«.i,«.^a.-^  u 

obTioM  disturbance  of  the  hollj  fiuiZns ;  gjiji'n                  (therefore     compres- 

and  soon  disappears.      Now  there  seems  w^   ^'      x^    ^  ,.       ^              •,, 

reason  to  beUeie  that  this  is  not  icterus  at  X^'^^^J^  (•'•  strong  and  abrupt), 

all  i  and  has  no  relation  to  the  biliary  organs.  ^ol«*— soft. 

The  surface  of  the  infant,  at  its  birth,  is  Ttfrdtw— prolonged  (i,e.  thedistended 

'  frequently  of  a  deep-red,  from  hyperemia  or  s^te  of  the  artery  dwells  long, 

congestion  of  blood ;  presenting  a  condition  Cc/er— jerking,  t.  e,  each  beat  is  short 

which  falls  little  short  of  a  mild  but  universal  and  quick,  as  if  the  blood  were  "jerked" 

bruise.     By  degrees  the  redness  fades,  as  or  shot  under  the  finger ;  the  artery  in 

bruises  fade,  through  shades  of  yellow  into  the  intervals  feeling  unusually  empty, 

the  genuine  flesh-colour.  Such,  I  am  assured  Rams — infrequent  or  slow, 

by  tttose  who  are  more  conversant  with  these  Frequens — frequent  or  quick, 

matters  than  myself,  is  the  pathology  of  the  /fi/crmi«eM«— mtermittent,  L  e.  one, 

icterus  infantum.    Of  course  true  jaundice  two,  or  even  three  beats  are  dropped, 

may,  as  well  as  most  other  complaints,  be-  and  the  ensuing  beat  occurs  at  the  re! 

Sit^l^i!!!^  J^     ''^''  but  I  conceive  gular  intervaL  ^  Sometimes  the  inter- 

that  It  seldom  does.  ^^^.^t^  ^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^  ^  .       ^^^^^ 

The  prognosis  in  jaundice  is  generally  ^^JJ^.l  ^"^  f  ^'^1}^^^  perce||)tiHe,  rcn- 

favourable ;  except  when  it  depends  upoi  ?enng  the  pulse  "  unequal  as  weU  as 

structural  disease  of  the  Uver,  or  supervenes  int^'mittent. 

suddenly  upon  some  great  mental  or  bodily  iVo»-in<ermi«eit#— unmtermittent. 
shock.    In  both  these  cases  the  prognosis  is  Irre^lar,  t.  e,  the  beats  recur  at  irre- 
bad,  or  doubtful.      It  is  better,  in  that  gular  mtervals. 
variety  connected  with  hepatic  disease,  if  the  Regular,  vice  versA, 
disease  proceeds  from  some  known  cause,  Inaqualit — unequal,  t.  e .  where  some 
by  which  a  low  degree  of  inflammation  has  beats  are  stronger  than  others.    This 
been  produced;  and  the  cause  is  such  as  pulse  is  generally  irregular  and  inter- 
can  be  avoided  for  the  future.    Just,  indeed,  mittent  also. 

as  in  chronic  hepatitis,  of  which  the  icterus        ^qualis equal. 

is  simply  an   ocesaional  symptom.      The  These  simple  qualities  of  the  puLse 

S.7*i!^Ttii;i?r'u  ^     "^^^"^^  °^7  «^«'  variously  combined,  and  it 

ticularly  when  the  colour  of  tlu.  sk£  is  ''*?°^' ^^^^  T".!?H      ^^ 

greenish,  or  approaching  to  bhwjk.  ,J  Pf^^®,®^  ^  °^^c«  the  states,  whc- 

^ ^-r           6 tijgp  Simple  or  compound,  which  are  of 

"                                                            -  most  common  occurrence  j  and  I  shall 

ON  THE  PULSE.  ^"t  assign  the  ordinary  causes  of  each 

variety,  and  then  contrast  each  with 

By  the  late  Jambs  Hops,  M.D.  F.R.S.  the  same  pulse  as  produced  by  organic 

Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  disease  of  the  heart 

I.  Ihe  strong  pulse  (therefore  "in- 

[Conduded  from  p.  816  ]  compressible  ")  proceeds  from  constitu- 

U.  A  comparison  between  the  puUes  of  KnSutv  nVThi  13"^^^^^ 

organiciiieaie  of  the  heart  aQ  those  u^l^^?^^^^          ^^"^^^u^^' 

priced  hg  orlary  cau.es.  tZ^^t^l^t^^:^^^^ 

I    HAVE  made  experimental  observa-  have  thicker  and  others  thinner  walls 

tions  on  this  subject  during  the  last  than  the  average,  yet  both  short  of  dia- 

threc  years,  by  taking  written  notes  of  ease  (Laennec). 

the  speed,  qnality,  and  circumstances  Cardiac  causes.  —  The  same  pulse 

of  the  pulse  m  about  8,000  cases,  con-  may  be  produced,  even  in  the  feeble  and 

Btituting  nearly  the  whole  of  mv  out-  atonic,  by  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 

patients  at  St  Geoige's  Hospitaldunng  left  ventricle  (t.  e.  thickening  of  the 

the  pcnod  aUuded  to.  walls  without  alteration  of  the  cavity ) : 
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the  strength  of  the  pulse  being  refera-  the  enfeebled  by  disease  or  any  other 

ble  to  the  increased  muscular  power  of  causes. 

the  ventricle.    In  great  degrees  of  hy-        Cardiac  eaute, — The  same  pulse  is 

pertrophy  the  pulse  is  also  somewhat  occasioned  by  dilatation  with  hyper- 

"  prolonged,"  because  a  thickened  ven-  trophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  t.  «.  en- 

tncle  contracts  slowly.  largement  of  the  cavity  predominating 

2.  The  Strang  and  large  pulse. — ^The  over  hypertrophy  of  the  walls,  so  as 
strength  proceeds  from  the  same  cir-  to  diminish  their  contractile  power: 
cumstancesasin  No.  1.  The  largeness  hence  the  pulse  is  soft;  while,  from 
majr  be  attributable  to  the  lar^e  size  of  the  preternatural  Quantity  of  blood  ex- 
the  individual,  or  to  plethora  distending  pelled  by  the  enlarged  cavity,  it  is 
the  vessels,  or  to  me  naturally  large  large.  It  is  likewise  somewhat  pro- 
calibre  of  the  particular  arteries  exa-  longed.  This  pulse  is  liable  to  the 
mined.  same  exceptions  as  the  cardiac  pulse 

Cardiac  cause. — The  same  pulse,  but  No.  2. 

often  in  a  much  higher  degree  and  more  4.  The  hard  pulse,  i.  e,  strong  and 

"  prolonged,"  is  occasioned  bv  hyper-  abrupt — It  is  generally,  though  not 

trophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  left  ven-  alwa3rs,  frequent.    This  is  the  charac- 

tiicie  (i.  e.  thickening  of  the  walls  with  teristic  pulse  of  inflammation  and  of 

enlargement    of   the    cavity).      The  ardent  lever  (the  synocha  of  Cullen). 

strength  is  owing  to  the  increased  mus-  It  is  more  marked  in  inflammation  of 

cular  power;  the  largeness,  to  the  in-  serous,  cellular,  and  fibrous,  than  of 

creaseacapacityofthe  ventricle,whence  other  tissues.    Even  '*  active  conges- 

an  inordinate  quantity  of  blood  is  forced  tion"  may  occasion  a  moderate  degree 

into  the  arteries ;  the  *'  prolongation"  is  of  the  hara pulse.    It  may  be  absent  in 

owing  at  once  to  this  preternatural  re-  the  atonic  inflammation  of  feeble  con- 

pletion  of  the  arteries,  and  to  the  longer  stitutions ;  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  a 

time  occupied  by  the  heart,  thus  en-  minor  degree  of  hardness  d!enominated 

larged,  in  completing  its  contraction.  **  sharpness,"   viz.  the  pulse,  though 

comparatively  weak  and  small,  is  ao- 

Kemarks. — ^The  strength,  largeness,  rupt — a  variety  not  easily  distin^ished, 
and  tense  prolongation  of  the  pulse  of  except  b^  its  cause,  from  the  "  jerking" 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  are  some-  pulse  of  aneemia.  In  fact,  when  an 
times  so  remarkable,  that,  in  the  ab-  ansmic  subject  is  attacked  with  in- 
sence  of  inflammatorv  and  certain  flammation,  the  "  jerking"  is  converted 
comatose  affections,  which  alone  can  into  the  **  sharp"  pulse, 
create  a  sound  even  approximating  to  Cardiac  causes  ^the  hard  pulse.^^lf 
this,  the  practitioner  may  generally  the  strong  pulse  of  simple  hypertrophy, 
make  a  successful  guess  at  the  disease  or  the  strong,  laige,  and  prolonged 
from  the  single  sim  of  the  pulse.  It  pulse  of  hypertrophy  with  ailatation, 
mustbeunderslooa  that  I  do  not  attach  be  moderately  accelerated  by  any  ex- 
the  slightest  value  to  a  guess.  citement,  whether  healthy  or  morbid, 
.  The  pulses  of  hypertrophy,  and  hy-  it  acquires  an  abruptness  in  addition 
I>ertropny  with  dilatation,  present  occa-  to  its  strength,  which  renders  it  pre- 
sional  exceptions ;  for  depressed  state  of  eminently  nard  :  so  that  it  is  not  ex- 
the  nervous  system,  and  debihtating  ceeded,  and  often  not  rivalled,  by  the 
causes  in  general,  may  neutralize  the  hardest  pulse  of  serous  or  fibrous  in- 
contractile  eneigy  of  the  heart :  also,  flammation.  It  is  frequently  mistaken 
during  great  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  for  an  inflammatory  pulse, 
when  the  ventricle  is  gorged  ana  inca-  5.  The  bounding  pulse. — This  is  a 
pable  of  adequately  expelling  its  con-  large  and  sudden  swell  or  bound,  with- 
tents,  the  pulse  may  become  small  and  out  the  strength  and  incompressibility 
weak.  These  exceptions,  however,  of  the  hard  pulse.  It  is  always  fre- 
being  generally  referable  to  obvious  quent.  We  see  this  variety  in  healthy 
causes,  confirm  rather  than  invalidate  persons  when  excited  by  violent  exer- 
the  general  rule.  cise;    in  palpitation  from  nervous  or 

3.  The  large  and  soft  pulse,  and  mental  excitement;  in  paroxysms  of 
therefore "  compressible."  The  large-  febrile  excitement,  as,  for  instance, 
ness  proceeds  from  the  same  causes  as  during  the  influence  of  a  stimulant  dia- 
in  No.  2 ;  the  softness  from  deficient  phoretic ;  and  it  is  common  in  acute 
constitutional  tone,  as  in  the  aged,  or  rheumatism.    It  is   often  confounded 
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with  the  hard  puLse,  and  injudiciously  but  if  the  rapidity  become  creat,  the 

taken  as  an  indication  for  bleeding— a  prolonged  character  ceases  to  be  apiire- 

dangerous  mistake ;  for,  as  the  bound-  clable. 

ing  pulse  is  one    of   excitement,  its        The  prolonged  pulse  is  seen  in  various 

subsidence  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  states  of  cerebral  stupor  and  coma,  by 

exhaustion  j  and  if  this  be  unduly  in-  which  the  contractile  activity  of  the 

creased  by  unseasonable  bleeding,  it  heart  and  arteries  is  diminished.     The 

may  issue  in  irrecoverable  sinking.  full  slow  pulse,  common  in  apoplexy, 

Cardiac  cause.  —  If  the  large  soft  and  the  oppressed  pulse  of  cerebral 
pulse  of  simple  dilatation  be  accelerated,  concussion  and  crani-.l  depression,  and 
It  presents  the  bounding  character  in  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  during  it« 
perfection.  transition  into  the  comatose  stage,  pre- 
6.  The  "  wiry  "  or  "  cord-like  "  sent  the  most  familiar  instances  of  the 
pulse:  I.  e.  small,* hard,  and  tense,  like  prolonged  pulse.  I  have  also  seen,  it 
wire  or  cord,  and  always  auick.  This  during  the  apncc^a  of  universal  vesicular 
is  considered  to  be  the  cnaracteristic  bronchitis,  when  the  brain  was  op- 
pulse  of  enteritis.  The  smallness  is  pressed  by  the  circulation  of  insum- 
ascribed  to  the  sedative  impression  ciently  oxygenized  blood, 
produced  on  the  nervous  system  by  Ccrrfmc  cflwstf.— The  prolonged  pulse 
severe  iuflammation  of  the  stomach  and  is  occasioned  by  simple  hypertrophy, 
bowels.  When,  however,  this  sedative  and  pre-eminently  by  nypertrophy  with 
impression  has  attained  a  certain  de-  dilatation,  being  referable  to  the  longer 
gree,  the  wiry  hardness  ceases,  and  time  occupied  by  the  enlarged  and 
leaves  the  pulse  exceedingly  small,  thickened  ventricle  in  the  completion 
weak,   and  quick ;    sometimes  barely  of  its  systole. 

perceptible.    Appropriate  bleeding  ren-        8.  The  jerking  pulse,  i.  e.  a  remark- 

ders  the  wiry  pulse  larger,  softer,  and  able  brief,  abrupt  beat,  with  little  or  no 

slower.  strength,  and  with  a  feeling  of  empti- 

Cat  diac  cause, — Hypertrophy,  with  ness  of  the  artery  in  the  intervals  De- 
contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  occa-  tween  the  beats.  This  is  the  pulse  of 
sion 8  a  small,  strong,  tense  pulse,  which  aneemia,  when,  from  the  blooa  being 
becomes  hard  on  acceleration.  The  deficient  in  quantity,  and  too  aqueoua 
smallness  is  owing  to  a  deficient  quan-  in  quality,  the  arteries  are  not  full  and 
tity  of  blood  being  impelled  into  the  tense.  We  see  it  follow  excessive 
aorta;  and  the  strong  tension,  to  the  losses  of  blood,  whether  sudden  or 
increascdforcewith  which  it isimpelled  chronic;  also  in  chlorosis,  and  after 
by  the  thickened  ventricle.  chronic  diarrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  starva- 

An  exception  presents  itself  when  tion,  protracted  fever,  or  any  exhaust- 

the  capacity  of  the  ventricle  is  dimi-  ing  diseases  or  circumstances  which 

nished  to  a  great  degree ;    for,  as  the  drain  the  system,  impoverish  the  blood, 

quantity  of  blood  then  expelled  is  in-  and  impart  a  pallid  hue  to  the  lips  and 

sufficient  to  c.istend  the  arterial  system,  complexion.      The    anseniic  pulse    is 

the  pulse  is  weak  as  well  as  small.     It  almost  always  quick,  and  the  patient 

is  partly  from  having  overlooked  this  subject  to  palpitation  on  exertion.     It 

exception,  that  some  have  denied  the  is  a  pulse  highly  important  to  be  un- 

general  fact  that  hypertrophy  produces  derstood,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  con- 

a  strong  pulse.  founded  with  the  bounding,  the  sharp, 

7.  Ike  prolaiif/ed  pulse* ^  i.  e.  the  and  even  the  hard  pulse, 
beat,  being  slowly  performed,  dwells  Cardiac  cause, — The  jerking  pulse  is 
long  under  the  finger.  The  frequency  occasioned  by  regurgitation  through 
of  the  beats  is  generally  diminished^  the  aortic  valves  into  the  left  ventricle, 
though,  occasionally,  it  is  increased ;  or  through  an  aneurismal  opening  out 
of  the  aorta  into  either  ventricle,  or 

i-ll2LVh*.*^"^^^*^,,*^rT*^!*."?™'®"^»"  into  the  pulmonary  artery— all  which 

DCCBiiBe  there  is  do  Eof  liih  word  at  present  in  i     •  ^        ^  i*  r  "^  j  .       •  1 

use  which  unequivocally  represents  the  Utin  l^Slons  prevent  fulness  and  tension  of 

word  •»  tardus. '^  The  usual  translation  of  it  is,  the  arterial  system.    The  pulse,  there- 
slow;  but  thewordWow  is  commonly  understood  fo-p  ;«  -till  that  of  "  nnfillpH  nrf^nVfi  »» 
to  imply  notfrtquenU  i.  e.  rarn*,  whereas  the  *^  j'  ?f   .„      "  unnilea  artenes, 
word  tardus  has  no  reference  to  frequency,  but  ^^^   >t   illustrates     the   same    State    08 

imparts  tio^ess  of  the  individual  beatt,  which  resulting  from  ansmia,  by  a  strikinir 

l5|u!rrS!S»IpS?iiTfrrTSrinS7o  tPd    b^"''^"'    mechanical    analogy* 

introduce  a  new  epithet.  >\  hen  the  regurgitation  is  very  free, 
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the  jerk  may  exceed  that  of  the  most  quent,  as  to  be  a  mere  flutter,  or  to  feel 

decidedlyhcemorrhagic  or  ansemic pulse,  like  the  movement  of  a  worm.     It  pro- 

of  which  I  recently  witnessed  a  remark-  ceeds  from  exhaustion  and  sinking ; 

able  instance  in  a  case  of  free  regurgi-  sometimes  also,  from  nervous  agitatign, 

tation    from   the   aorta,    through    an  in  which  case  it  is  only  temporary, 

aneurism,  into  the  right  ventricle  (John  Cardiac  causes  will  be  enumerated 

Mitchell,  Westminster  Hospital,  under  under  the  next  head. 

Xhr.  Roe) :   it  is  felt  as  if  a  hard  ball  12.  The  intermittent^  irregular,  une- 

were  shot  violently  under  the  finger  quah  small,  and  weak  |iu/!9e.— Several^ 

through  an  empty  artery.  or  all  of  these  qualities,  mny  be  occa- 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  jerking  sioned  by  dyspepsia  with  nervousness, 

pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation  has  been  especially  in  gouty  and  bilious  sub* 

hitherto  unnoticed  by  authors:  sostrik-  jects:  they  may  even  result  from  ner- 

ing,  however,  is  the  phenomenon,  that  vous  disturbance   alone.     I  have  re- 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  "  guessing"  peatedly  seen  the  whole  exist  simulta- 

£rom  this  sign  alone,  in  the  absence  of  neously  and  in  the  highest  degree,  from 

aneemia,  that,  on  placing  a  stethoscope  these  causes.     The  attacks  are  only 

over  the  aortic  onfice,  a  murmur  from  occasional  and  temporary, 

regurgitation  would    be    heard    with  Cardiac  causes. — The  whole  of  the 

the  second  sound  :  and  rarelv  has  this  above    qualities  of    the  pulse   almost 

sign  proved  fallacious.    Another  consi-  always  exist  in  a^  marked  degree,  and 

deration,  however,  contributes  to  the  permanently,  in  great  contraction  of 

success  of  such  a  guess ;  namely,  that  the  mitral  valve,  and  in  free  regurgita- 

the  pulse  of  regurgitation  may  be  as  tion  through  it ;  being  attributable,  I 

slow  as  natural,  whereas  that  of  ansemia  presume,  to   the  irregular  supply   of 

is  almost  invariably  and  necessarily  blood  to  the  left  ventricle,     f  have 

frequent,  ranging  from  90  to  130.  also  seen  them  once  or  twice  in  ex- 

9.  The  small  and  weak  pulse.-^Thh  is  treme  contraction  of  the  aortic  valves, 
usually  connected  with  delicacy  of  leaving  an  aperture  not  larger  than  a 
frame  and  constitution ;  and  often  with  goose-quill.  In  moderate  contraction, 
a  thin-walled  heart.  It  may  also  be  the  regularity  of  the  pulse  is  rarelv 
occasioned  temporarily  by  extreme  pie-  affected,  though  its  volume  and  strength 
thora  and  obesity,  under  which  circum-  may  be  somewhat  diminished.  I  have 
stances  it  generally  rises  on  bleeding,  also  repeatedly  seen  all  the  above  irre- 

Cardiac  cause,  —  The  small,  weak  gularities  in  a  marked  degree  in  chronic 
pulse  occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  dilata-  softening  with  dilatation.  Moderate 
tion  with  attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the  intermittence,  irregularity,  and  inequa- 
left  ventricle  * :  also  in  softening  of  the  lity,  are  common  in  the  last  stage  of 
heart,  and  in  hypertrophy  with  extreme  mere  dilatation,  and  I  have  occasionally 
contraction  of  the  left  ventriclef.  I  seen  them  in  the  last  stage  of  hyper- 
have  occasionally  seen  it  produced,  trophy.  In  both  cases  they  are  pro- 
though  rarely  in  a  considerable  degree,  bably  referable  to  a  failure  of  nervous 
by  contraction  of  the  aortic  valves  or  power.  Again,  all  the  above  (qualities 
orifice.  may  exist  in  a  higti  degree  in  pericarditis 

10.  The  small,  weak,  and  frequent  with  copious  effusion  compressing  the 
mUse. — This  is  from  morbid  debility  heart,  in  carditis,  and  in  endo- carditis, 
Howsoever  occasioned ;  as,  for  instance,  with  coagulation  of  blood  choking  its 
by  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  of  in-  cavities  (M.  Bouillaud)  ;  also  in  cases 
flammation,  of  chronic  diseases,  &c.  of  the  sudden  formation  of  polypus  in 

Cardiac  cause.  —  The  small,  weak,  any  disease  of  the  heart*.     In  any  of 

and  frequent  pulse  occurs  in  the  palpi-  the  instances  cited,  the  pulse  may  be- 

tations  of  dilatation,  of  softening,  and  come  *^  fluttering  or  vermicular,^*  during 

of  hypertrophy  with  great  contraction,  agitation  or  palpitation. 

11.  The  fluttering  or  vermicular  Intermittence  from  ordinary  chuses, 
pulse  :  f.  e.  so  small,  weak,  and  fre-  never  presents,  according  to  my  obser- 

*  In  tw  >«rtv  f  «i  it  u  ■Am>«m^.  UTfrm  ^atiou,  thc  following  varieties,  which  I 

M^  thewriy  MUge  it  is  Mmetimes  Urge,  j^^^^  frequently  met  with  in  disease  of 

tTbis  wu  not  noticed  by  Bertin  and  BouiU  the  valves  of  the  heart,  and  which  are 
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of  the  old  writers,  though  they  were  ein  of  one  subclavian  artery,  resulting 

ignorant  of  the  true  cause.  irom  disease  of  the  aortic  coats,  usually 

L  In  numerous  cases,  I  have  found  connected  with  dilatation  or  aneurism 

every  second  beat  of  the  pulse,  and  in  of  that  vessel. 
several  every  second  and  third  beat, 

permanently  dropped ;  whence  the  fre-  Such  are  the  common  varieties  of  the 
quency  was  only  half,  or  one-third,  of  pulse  resulting  from  ordinary  causes, 
the  natural  standard.  In  the  whole  of  and  such  the  corresponding  varieties 
these  cases,  with  two  exceptions,  I  from  disease  of  the  neart.  On  corn- 
found  that  though  the  deficient  beats  paring  the  two,  the  resemblance  will 
were  not  perceptible  in  the  puke,  they  appear  striking ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  ob- 
were  audible  in  the  heart,  bein^  occa-  vious  that  the  pulse  cannot  possess  its 
sioned  by  ventricular  contractions  too  legitimate  value  as  a  sign  or  ordinary 
feeble  to  propagate  an  undulation  into  disease — nay,  that  it  will  often  possess 
the  arteries :  whence  I  have  no  doubt  a  dangerously  fallacious  quality,  unless 
that  such  cases  constitute  the  bi:dk  of  due  allowance  be  made  for  the  modi- 
those  recorded  by  writers,  before  the  fying  efiect  of  accidental  coexistent 
discovery  of  auscultation,  as  instances  msease  of  the  heart.  I  have  repeatedly 
of  remarkably  slow  pulses  :— viz.  40  or  seen  untoward  consequences  result  from 
30  per  minute,  jfn  the  two  cases  of  this  complication  being  overlooked, 
exception  alluded  to,  each  presenting  a  The  occasions  demanding  the  allowance 
pulse  of  28  (two  intermediate  beats  be-  in  question  are  not  few ;  for,  since  aus- 
mg  dropped)  the  deficient  beats  were  cultation  has  enabled  us  to  detect  even 
not  perceptible  even  by  listening  to  the  slight  degrees  of  cardiac  disease,  once 
heart  on  the  occasions  when  I  exa-  veued  in  impenetrable  darkness,  or 
mined  the  patients,  though  they  pre-  dimly  seen  through  misty  conjecture, 
viously  had  been  in  one  of  the  two.  these  afiections  have  been  ascertained 
Mere  slowness  of  the  pulse,  however  to  constitute  a  class  incomparably  more 
great,  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  numerous  than  was  formeny  imagined, 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  I  am  and  presenting  endless  complications 
acquainted  with  one  instance  in  which  with  other  diseases, 
the  pulse  fell  to  30  after  hypercatharsis  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  com- 
foUowine^  a  fever,  and  several  months  parison  which  has  been  ofifered,  may 
elapsed  before  it  retuirned  to  its  natural  enable  us,  by  removing  some  of  the 
standard.  I  have  at  present  a  patient  causes  of  ambiguity  and  fallacy,  to 
whose  pulse  has  fallen  from  60  to  42,  assign  to  the  pulse  in  general  a  certain 
from  over-study  producing  cerebral  ex-  number  of  well-defined  and  easily  ap- 
haustion.  preciable  characters,  each  referable  to 

2.  A  more  common  variety  of  inter-  tolerably  distinct  and  uniform  causes  : 

mittence,  almost  peculiar,  wnen  perma-  and  that  we  may  be  thus  protected,  on 

nent,  to  disease  of  the  heart,  is  one  at-  the  one  hand,  from  the  old-fashioned 

tended  with  inequality:  namelv,  one  labyrinth  of  transcendentaldistinctions, 

stronger  beat  of  the  pulse  is  foUowed  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  meagreness 

by  one,  two,  three,  and  in  some  cases  of  a  dependence,  with  Heberden,  on 

even  four  smaller  and  barelv  percepti-  frequency  alone.    Should  such  be  the 

ble  beats,  each  attended  with  an  audi-  result,  it  cannot  fail  to  contribute  a 

ble  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  These  mite  to  the  amelioration  of  practical 

minor  beats  are  sometimes  uneaual  in  medicine :  at  least,  I  can  frankly  say, 

size  and  force  as  compared  witn  each  that  since  I  have  obtained  an  insignt 

other,  and  regular  in  their  intervals.  into  the  pulses  of  diseases  of  the  heart, 

13.  The  pulee   larger  at  one  wrut  and,  by  the  reflected  li^ht  thus  ob- 

than  the  othir.'^Thia  may  proceed  from  tained,  have  acquired  a  clearer  view  of 

an  irregular  distribution  of  the  radial,  pulses  from  ordinary  causes,   I  have 

or  other  arteries  of  the  arm  ;    from  consulted  this  sign  with  a  facility,  a 

aneurism,  or  compression  of  an  artery  confidence,  and  a  success,  to  which  I 

by  a  tumor,  and  I  have  often  seen  it  was  previously  a  stranger.    I  am  pre- 

occasioned  by  extending  the  arm  for-  pared,  however,  to  expect  that  a  consl- 

wards  or  across,  when  the  patient  wore  derable  period  roust  elapse  before  the 

a  coat  or  corset  too  tight  at  tlie  axilla,  cardiac  pulses  which  I  have  described 

Cardiac  came. — Tne  same  may  be  will  be  universally  admitted, 

occasioned  by  contraction  of  the  ori-  March  S7,  isas. 
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CONTRACTIONS   OF  THE    LIMBS  panied  Mr.  Wilaod,  the  resident  medical 

FROM  SULPHATE  OF  IRON.  o®?^''»  ^  •««  ^l™-   ,       ,  ^ .      . 

A^wpfomj.— We  found  him  m  bed, 

T^  4x^  r?^i*^^  ^^4x^  %r^j'^t  r>     *4  ^^^  unable  to  stand  with  ease,  though 

To  the  Edttor  qfthe  Medtcal  Gazette.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^l^^^  contracted,  bit 

,       Sir,  rather  "  stiff."    His  hands  were  com- 

Ip  you  consider  the  accompanying  ca«c  pletely  flexed,   as    before   described: 

to  be  of  sufficient  interest,  you  will  yielding  to  forcible  extension,  but  im- 

oblige  me  by  affording  it  a  place  in  mediately  returning  to  the  same  condi- 

your  valuable  ioumal.— I  am,  sir,  tion  as  before.    Pulse  not  much  ac- 

Your  obedient  servant,  celerated.      Rather   feverish,    with  a 

^  ^  „                        O.  A.  MooBE.  thickly-furred  tongue.  Bowels  relieved 

York,  May  18, 1S49.  I,y  ^y^e  powder.    Pain  in  the  body  and 

Joseph  Green,  eet.  1 4,  a  healthy  look-  ^et  abated.    Ordered— 

in^  boy,  though  not  strong,  resioing  in  Pil.  Coloc.  Co.  gr.  z.  at.  sd. ;  and  the 

this  city,   has  been  employed   in  the  saline  mixtare  with  Magnes.  Snlphaa. 

laboratory  of  an  extensive  and  respect-  Hands  to  be  fomented  with  mustard 

able  firm  of  wholesale  druggists  for  fomentations, 

about  two  years,  where  his  father  has  I2th.— Much  improved.  Hands  auite 

been  similarly  engaged  for  several  years  natural,  and  were  speedily  relievea  by 

past.      Has    enjoyed   generally  good  the   fomentations.    No    pain    in    the 

health,  though  he  occasionally  com-  limbs ;    stools  watery  and  ofiensive ; 

plained  of  weakness  in  the  limbs,  &c.  weakness  and  pain  in  the  back ;  slight 

which  were  ascribed  to  his  "  growing."  febrile  symptoms ;  tongue  cleaner. 

He  was  engaged  during  Saturday,  May  18th.— Up  to  this  time  has  continued 

7th,  and  tne  following  Monday,  and  to  improve,  the  aching  pain  in  his 

part  of  Tuesday,  in  picking  the  crystals  back  bein?  the  only  symptom  requiring 

from  the  strings  in  a  wooden   vessel  notice.    He  has  retumea  to  his  work, 

where  sulphate  of  iron  was  placed  to  Remarks. — His  mother  informs  me 

crystallize — another  boy  being  similarly  that  the  water  he  drinks  is  brought  in 

engaged  with  him — occasionally  put-  buckets  from  the  Ouse ;  and  I  find,  on 

tin^  nis  hands  into  the  mother  liquor,  inquiry,  that  none  of  his  fellow- work- 

which  he   complained    **  cracked  his  men  have  ever  been  similarly  affected, 

fingers.''  On  application  to  one  of  the  partners,  I 

On  the  Tuesday,  nt  3  p.m.,  he  was  was  most  liberally  provided  with  sam- 

attacked  with  headache,  and  sickness,  pies  of  the  salt,  and  mother  liquor  from 

which  continued  for  two  hours    (he  the  trough,  which  I  also  examined; 

having  vomited  two  or  three  times),  and  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis 

when  he  first  noticed  contractions  in  (assisted  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Thisselton, 

his  arms,  hands,  and  feet.      He  de-  of  this  city)  is,  that  there  is  not  the 

scribes  that  his  arms  were  bent  at  the  slightest  appreciable  quantity  of  any 

elbows,  and  his  fingers  drawn  towards  salt  of  lead  in  the  solution.    The  salt 

the  forearm  by  flexure  of  the  wrist,  itself  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the 

His  knees  were  slightly  flexed;    but  peculiar  pea-green  of  the  proto-sulphate 

his  toes  were  drawn  upwards  rigidly  of  iron. 

towards  the  ankle.    His  mother  pro-  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  of 

ceeded  to  rub  the  limbs,  which  were  the  foot,  the  extensors  were  not  affected, 

very  painful,  especially  the  feet ;   the  but  the  flexors,  in  this  instance ;  if  we 

latter  were  put  in  warm  water.    About  are  to  credit  the  mother's  account,  who 

8  P.M.  he  was  much  worse,  the  pain  states  that  she  rubbed  the  "  leaders 

being,  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  and  which  had  started  up  in  the  foot." 

feet,  "  distracting."    He  had  also  co-  The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  above 

licky  pains  in  the  abdomen.  stated.     I  offer  no  conjecture  as  to  the 

The  following  morning  a  surgeon  remote  cause ;  though  certainly  the  co- 
was  called  in,  who  ordered  a  powder  incidence  of  their  occurrence,  with  the 
(the  bowels  had  not  been  relieved),  continued  application  of  solution  of 
which  operated  briskly  by  vomiting  sulphate  of  iron  to  the  hands,  leads  me 
and  purging;  he  directed  that  a  dis-  to  look  to  the  latter  as  their  cause, 
pensary  recommendation  should  be  ob-  The  boy  had  not  been  employed  for 
tained.  This  he  accordingly  did ;  and  some  time  previously  with  any  metallic 
about  1  r.  m.  on  Wednesday,  I  accom-  salt. 
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HEMORRHAGE  FROM  EXTRACT-  pf  any  kind  to  be  inflicted,  to  bring  his 

ixrr-  Ti?T7TH  li^e  into  immediate  danger.    To  ascer- 

ir^i,  iif-JiiH.  ^^.^  ^^g  diagnostic  symptoms  of  this 

diathesis,  and  how  best  to  improve  the 

rn-  JM.    vj'»       /•**-  TLT^Ai^^i  n^^Miu  general  health  before  having  recourse 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  K^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^xxx^c^l  ope- 

Sir,  rations,  where  this  vitiated  condition  is 
A  LATE  fatal  case  of  heemorrhage  sue-  suspected,  appears  to  me  far  more  de- 
ceeding  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  al-  serving  of  our  attention  than  how  to 
though  by  no  means  an  unprecedented  stop  a  bleeding  from  the  socket  of  a 
occurrence,  has  excited  much  attention,  tooth,  although  it  is  doubtless  the  duty 
and  some  alarm  also,  both  in  and  out  of  the  medical  profession  to  be  pro- 
of the  profession ;  and  elicited  many  pared  for  such  accidents. — I  am,  sir, 
suggestions   for   the    management    of  Your  obedient  servant, 
similar  cases  in  future.     Every  body  Arch.  Blacklock, 
seems  to  have  his  own  favourite  plug,  Late  Surgeon,  R.N. 

or  wonder-working  styptic ;  you  will  !>««««,  May  14,  iwa.        

therefore,  I  trust,  excuse  me  for  men-  • 

tioning    my   plug,   which  is    nothing  cASE   OF  POISONING  BY  SUL- 

more  nor  less  than  the  extracted  tooth  PHURIC   ACID. 

itself :  reinsert  it  carefully,  and  keep  it  

tit  situ  the  best  way  you  can,  and  as 

lonff  as  may  be  necessary.     I  have  my-  To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette. 

sell  had  occasion  to  do  this  only  once  Sm^ 

or  twice  in  the  course  of  a  pretty  long  \^  the  accompanying  case  of  poisoning 
practice,  when  the  bleeding  had  be-  by  sulphuric  acid  possess  sufficient  in- 
come alarming  from  its  continuance,  terest,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  its  inser- 
and  effect  upon  the  circulation  ;  but,  tion  in  the  Medical  Gazette. 
from  the  little  experience  I  have  had,  I  am,  sir, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  ex-  Your  obedient  servant, 
tracted  tooth  fits  the  bleeding  cavity  J.  Scoffern,  M.D. 
better  than  either  cork  or  sponge,  or  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  Aldersffate 
any  thing  else  that  has  yet  been  pro-  ^^^^  ^^  Medicine. 
Tinco^  1*1  Alfred  Place,  BromptOD, 
P  TT*       jr..                                 •  May  24,  1842. 

Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  an  in- 
teresting case  of  death  from  hajmor-  On  Friday  morninff,  20th  inst.,  I  was 
rhage  following  the  extraction  of  a  called  in  by  Mr.  Harness,  a  general 
tooth  was  published  in  the  Medico-  practitioner,  of  Brompton,  to  visit  Jane 
Chirurgical  Transactions,  w*hich  I  re-  speller,  a  servant  girl,  residing  at 
gret  I  nave  not  an  opportunity  of  re-  No.  1,  Pelham  Crescent,  Brompton, 
ferring  to ;  but,  so  far  as  my  memory  who  was  supposed  to  have  taken  poi- 
serves,  Mr.  Blagden,  surgeon  to  the  son.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  her  lying 
late  Duke  of  Kent,  saw  the  patient  the  on  the  floor  of  her  bed-room,  with  a 
day  after  the  operation,  and  failed  to  black  frothy  matter  issuing  from  her 
arrest  the  haemorrhage.  Some  days  mouth  ;  her  extremities  exceedingly 
afterwards  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  used  cold  ;  pulse  almost  imperceptible  ; 
the  actual  cautery,  with  little  ad  van-  breathinglaboured  and  irregular.  Her 
tage  ;  and  ultimately  tied  the  common  cap,  and  some  other  articles  of  dress, 
carotid,  which  also  failed.  The  pa-  were  stained  with  black  marks,  similar 
tient,  a  young  man,  died  next  day ;  to  those  produced  by  sulphuric  acid, 
being  about  a  week  after  the  extrac-  I  immediately  ran  to  the  kitchen,  pro- 
tion  of  the  tooth.  cured  a  quantity  of  whitening,  which  I 

This,  like  the  recent  fatal  case,  made  mixed  with    milk,    and   administered 

a  ^ood  deal  of  noise,  and  many  nice  copiously.     After  this  treatment  she 

things  were  proposed  as  cures  for  such  rallied  considerably;  a  copious  vomiting 

untoward  events ;  and  I  am  not  certain  of  streaky  mucus  supervened,  and,  by 

that  the  method  which  I  now  advise  the  aid  of  stimulating  embrocations, 

was  not  also  recommended.    But  when  warm  bricks,  &c.  the  extremities  were 

the  heemorrhagic  diathesis  prevails,  the  brought  to  the  natural  temnerature. 

individual  is  at  all  times  in  a  perilous  Further  treatment^  2  o'clock,  a.m. — 

state,  and  only  requires  a  slight  wound  Small  quantities  of  mutton-broth  and 
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WTOW-root  were  fi^ven  by  a  teaspoon,  Hinid,  xviij.,  followed  vp  by  an  applies- 

At  freouent  intervals ;  and  the  following  tion  of  hot  turpentine. 

injection  was  administered :—  g^e  ^q^  yaUied  considerably,  and 

P  Jnscoli  Or,  ^ij. ;  Tinct.  Opii,  ii|x,  was  rather  disposed  to  become  loqua- 

M.  ft.  enema  itatim  injiciend.  cious  ;    her  mental  faculties  entirely 

thf- ™1l!^«.™S^^^'a^^  ^  Wclock.-Inc«a«d   difficulty  of 

?pinT^  ? Mf "o?b&^uS^8  l«athing.toreUevewhichw«ordTred. 

matter,  perfectly  neutral  as  it  regards  Cataplaam  oinap.  firadbns  extemia  ap- 

Gie  test  of  4itmus  paper.  plicend. 

The   mutton-broth  and  arrow-root  fj^^   measure,   however,   was   not 

were  returned  almost  immediately ;  but  foUowed  by  any  amelioration  of  symp- 

the  yelk  of  an  egg.  administered  m  the  ^^.   on  the  contrary,  the  pulse  still 

entore  state,  was  whined.  became  more  imperceptible;  the  breath- 

4  o'clock,  P.M.— Kept.  Enema.  -^^  ^^^  difficult.    She  sank  deeper  in 

R  Tinct.    Hyoa.  5ij. ;    Cetaoei,  51). ;  the  bed,   snatched  at  imaginary  ob- 

Vitell.  Ov.  Ree.  terebeneinmortario;  iects,  and  betrayed  an  alamiing  rest- 

miaoe  com  q.  a. ;  Aq.  Cinnamon. ;  Ad  lessness. 

iBgenam,  M, ;  implend.  de  qn&  capiat  «  m.    ^  ^  ..                               .,1 

a^  cocU«ire  m^num  partitia  dos,  »  Tinct.  Opii.  Wixv.;  cum  paimllo  mu- 

mun.  bor.  2.  cuagims  et  Tim  zenci  admimatrand. 

This  enema,  like  the  last,  caused  a  ™8  P'°4V5«^  ^  «^**?  °^  '^f'  ^? 

copious  dischargeofblack  foetid  matter,  which  she  did  not  awake  until  half- 

an^  afforded  so  much  reUef  that  it  was  P^'  th^'^e:^  i^/^?  ^'"l?  ^  */^  ^""V; 

determined  to  peraevere  m  the  treat-  ^^^  described  herfelf  as  free  from  all 

ment.    The  mixture,  however,  did  not  P?}°»  ?"^  ^  having  passed  a  comfort- 

afford  the  relief  anticipated,  and,  there-  able  night.    At  her  request  I  gave  her 

fore,  was  not  persistedin.  a  little  arrow-root  from  a  tea-spoon, 

6  o'clock.— Breathing  and  swallow-  y^^\^^  ^?«  partook  of  with  avidity,  oc- 


drinL :  pulse  nearly  imperceptible.  ^^^^  ^P?^  ^^^  P^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  without 

V  c    J       •    I  a  struggle. 

V.  S.  ad  nnaai  iv.  g^^^.^  mAftertt.-.  Yesterday  evening. 

Blood,  at  first,  flowed  with  difficulty ;  in  compliance  with  the  coroner's  war- 
afterwards  more  readily.  Under  this  rant,  I  instituted  a  post-mortem  ex- 
treatment  the  pulse  became  more  full,  amination,  the  appearances  developed 

8  o'clock.  —  The  patient  now  slept,  by  which  were  as  rollow : — 
on  the  whole,  sounoijr ;  breathing  not  Lips  excoriated,  and  much  black- 
very  difficult ;    occasionally  she  was  ened ;   oesophagus  congested,  and  also 
awakened  by  violent  fits  of  coughing,  blackened ;  cardiac  and  pyloric  ends  of 

1  remained  with  her  all  the  night,  and  the  stomach  intenselv  inflamed,  black- 
did  not  remark  any  manifest  change  of  ened,  and  excoriated;  middle  portion 
aymptoms.  About  5  o'clock  on  Satur-  of  the  stomach  not  so  much  affected ; 
clay  morning,  she  spoke  to  me,  regret-  duodenum  slightly  affected ;  all  other 
ting  the  act  she  had  committed,  and  portions  of  the  intestinal  tube  nearlv 
hoping  that  her  life  might  be  saved,  filled  with  flatus;  kidnevs very  mucn 
The  same  desire  for  cold  mucilaginous  inflamed,  exertiug  an  acid  reaction  on 
drinks  remained,  and  was  freely  gra-  liimut  vaper :  left  ovary  contained  a 
tifled.  corpus  luteum  ;   right  ovary  a  clot  of 

Saturday  morning,  10  o'clock.— The  blood ;  uterus,  about  the  ordinary  size, 

administration  of  another  enema  was  somewhat   congested,  and  containing 

thoQght  desirable,  and  was  attended  some  purulent  or  mucous  fluid  adhering 

with  a  marked  improvement  in   the  to  its  mucous  membrane, 

general  symptoms.  Chemical  analysis.'^Aa  a  matter  of 

2  o'clock.— Great  pain  over  the  epi-  -  curiosity,  I  analyzed  a  minute  portion 
gastric  region,  increased  on  pressure ;  of  the  cap,  whicn  bore  evidences  of  the 
general  symptoms  of  severe  gastritis ;  poison,  and  found  the  results  to  be 
to  relieve'  wnich,  there  were  ordered—  most  satisfactory.     Distilled  water,  in 

756.- XXX.  '^  A 
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which  the  piece  of  linen  alluded  to  had  lions  which  is  attended  with  so  large 

been  digested,  copiously  precipitated  an  amount  of  cramming  as  is  now  pre- 

chloride  of  barium  and  another  piece  ^jje^t  with  the  candidates  for  medical 

of  cap,  on  being  treated  in  a  test-tube,    ^.  i^^..      w.  ^^  _^^  •^«««««f- 

gave  Sir  an  abundance  of  sulphurous  ^plomas.     We  do  not  exaggerate^ 

acid  gas,  evidenced  by  the  blue  colour  probably  we  understate  the  truth  — 

produced  on  transmitting  it  throu^  a  when  we  affirm  that  at  least  five-sixths 

mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  starch.    This  ^f  the  men  presenting  themselves  for 

latter  test  I  consider  to  be  moreavail-  ^    exammations  of  the  College  and 

able  than  any  other  for  the  purpose  of  "*^  ^'^^^^^^'•"^iio  w*  vu«  ^uu^^c  a^is, 

discovering  sulphuric  acid  in  oiganic  Hall,  have  undergone,  for  a  greater  or 

mixtures.    Finding  that  the  kidnejs,  less    period,    the    degrading   process 

when  cut  into,  am)rded  a  fluid  which  which  has  obtained   the  appropriate 

reddened  litmus  mper,  I  was  anidous  designatiod  of  ^n^nrfini^.  So  fashionable 

to  see  whether  I  could  obtain  firom  .      ®  .  ,        '    ^,    ^  .^  .             ,  , 

them  evidences  of  sulphuric  acid:  this  ^^  ^™»  become,  that  it  is  regarded  as 

.question  I  settled  satisfactorily  in  the  an  almost  necessary  routine ;  and  the 

affirmative  by  means  of  Devergie's  test,  few  who  are  daring  enough  to  omit  it 

just  alluded  to :  thus  demonstrating  its  ^^  esteemed  reckless  and  presumptuous 

great  value,  and  supplying  an  interest-  .       i_^  x               ^i. 

ing  fact  to  the  phyiiofogist.  persons,  are  thought  to  expose  them- 

selves  to  a  needless  risk,  and,  indeed, 

^  they  are  almost  pitied  for  their  fool- 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE.  ^""^^  **»«  "^  »'^f«"f  «>r • 

±iM.^M^^^j.M^^       *  -^gj^  ^e  have  even  known  teachers  in 

Friday^  May  27i  1842.  schools  acquiesce  in  the  same  opinion, 

and  recommend  their  pupils '  <  to  grind,^' 

"  Ucet  omi^biiB,  Meet  etUm  miU,  djgnitotcm  ^  ^^e  securest  and  most  easy  method  of 

ilrMf  IfffUcM  tueri;  potestaamodoveniendi  in  obtaining  theilT  diploma.     We  do  not 

pabUcrarit.  dirndl  perkuI«mnoa».™j».'^  ^^  ^^  ^j  ^^  ^^  ^^^  preparing 

themselves  are  unacquainted  with  the 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL   EXAMINA-  P™"?*^  »f  "^  P^^*"*""-  ~  ^« 

neglected  the  proper  employment  of 

TIONS.  ^gjj,  ijjjj^g  during  the  period  of  their 
T«E  improvements  of  late  years  made  education.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
in  the  system  of  medical  education  many  well-informed  men  are  induced 
have  been  great ;  and  that  the  advan-  to  have  recourse  to  these  means,  from  a 
tages  arising  therefrom  are  commensu-  sort  of  sympathetic  influence,  or  from  a 
rate,  is  shewn  by  the  higher  profes-  terror  of  unfSur  and  cateh-questions  re- 
gional attainments  possessed,  and  the  quiring  certain  fixed  answers  which  are 
better  character  borne,  by  the  general  to  be  found  only  in  the  note-book  of 
body  of  students  at  the  present  time,  as  the  private  tutor.  The  latter  is  a  most 
compared  with  those  of  any  previous  influential  cause,  being  sedulously  and 
period.  But  while  we  are  fax  firom  in-  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
sensible  to  these  advances,  and  while  students  by  the  many  whose  interest  it 
we  yield  a  willing  assent  to  much  good  is  to  keep  alive  such  an  apprehension, 
that  has  been  already  done,  we  cannot  It  is,  however,  certain  that  great 
be  so  blind  as  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  numbers,  who  have  completely  idled 
much  more  still  remains  to  be  accom-  away  the  whole  period  of  their  educa- 
plished  in  various  ways.  We  would  tion,  and  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
refer  to  one  department  only ;  and  we  medical  science  or  practice,  aie,  by 
think  it  evident  that  some  glaring  de-  these  means,  in  a  short  space  of  time- 
feet  must  exist  in  a  system  of  examina-  six  months,  or  less— ^worked  up  to  the 
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required  point,  pass  with  credit,  and  a  most  favourable  result.    By  it  would 

are  complimented  on  their  extennve  be  ensured,  in  a  greater  degree,  the 

information.  application  of  the  student  through  a 

Topiopose  an  effeetoal  remedy  lor  a  more  extended  course  of  time,  and  it 

system  «o  ^te^  loated*  may  be  no  would  present  the  most  effectual  ob- 

easy  maltK.    So  long  as  it  is  possible  stacle  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  » 

to  find  an  easier  by-way  to  a  degree,  degree  by  temporary  cramming.    The 

"we  cannot  expect  the  careless  followers  inefficiency  of  the  curricula  and  regis-* 

of  medicine  to  be  voluntary  toilers  on  trations  now  in  force  to  ensure  the 

the  heavy  and  laborious  road  to  sd-  diligence  of  the  student,  is  notorious. 

ence«    It  is,  nevertheless,  a  duty,  to  They  really  offer  no  check  at  all  to 

check,  as  fiiT  as  we  can,  these  injurious  inattention  and  inegularity.     How  far 

customs,  and  to  give  inducements  to  more  effectually  would  the  object  they 

the  more  honourable  and  useful  study  have  in  view  be  attained,  by  obUging 

of  the  profession.  the  students  annually  to  engage  in  the 

The  examinations  and  distributions  examinations  held  at  the  several  schools, 
of  prizes  in  the  schools  on  the  several  If  all  were  obliged  to  compete,  we 
subjects  of  medical  education,  which  believe  there  are  very  few  who  would 
have  been  often  before  adverted  to  in  not  be  induced  to  take  some  pains  to 
these  pages,  have  doubtless  had  much  maintain  a  respectable  station, 
influence  in  encouraging  the  assiduity  We  often  hear  it  urged,  as  an  objee- 
and  awakening  the  seal  of  the  students  tion  to  these  examinations,  that  diey 
genendly,  and  especially  of  those  who  tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  aspi- 
enter  into  competition ;  and  it  is  on  rant  fkom  obtaining  a  sound  and  prac- 
this  account  that  their  more  extended  tical  acquaintance  with  his  profession ; 
influence  is  to  be  desired.  If  they  leading  him  to  trust  in  book  know- 
have  proved  beneficial  on  a  small  scale,  ledge  and  theoretical  information.  This 
sHiy  should  they  not  be  more  largely  opinion  is  founded  on  the  eironeous 
tried  ?  At  present,  their  advantages  supposition,  so  very  prevalent,  that  ui 
are  very  limited,  inasmnch  as  they  acquaintance  with  the  literature  is  in- 
affect  directly  but  a  small  proportional  compatible  with  a  study  of  the  practical 
number.  Even  in  the  larger  schools  of  department  of  medicine — an  opinion  the 
this  metropolis,  it  constantly  happens  more  willingly  assented  to  by  many,  as 
that  not  more  than  five  or  six  are  found  furnishing  a  ready  excuse  for  the  neglect 
willing  to  contend  in  each  subject,  and  of  the  former.  We  believe  this  idea  to 
not  unfivquently  one  is  allowed  to  walk  be  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the 
uninterruptedly  over  the  course.  To  advancement  of  medical  science,  en- 
obtain  the  full  benefit  which  these  couraging  as  it  does  men  to  remain  in 
competitions  are  capable  of  affording,  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  their  pro* 
it  is  necessary  to  render  them  com-  fession,  andleadhigthemtoactasmere 
pulsory — ^to  require  that  each  candidate  mechanical  agents,  without  inquiring 
for  the  diploma  or  license  to  practise  into  the  causes  of  disease  and  the  o|^ 
should  present  certificates  of  having  ration  of  remedies.  As  an  argument  in 
tng^gtdf  and  satisihctorily  acquitted  the  present  instance,  therefore,  we 
lunself,  in  a  certain  number  of  pre-  deem  it  untenable;  indeed,  it  is  opposed 
Bminary  examinations.  It  is  a  syaCam  to  the  fiict,  that  the  students,  who  are 
easilyputin  execution,  and  one  whieh»  best  infonned  in  the  theory  of  medicine  i 
we  doubt  not,  would  be  attended  with  are  usually  the  most  sedidons  and  suo- 
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cessfiil  in  obtaining  information  at  the  By  the  repeated  recurrence  of  examina- 

bedside  of  the  patient.  tions,  men  would  at  any  rate  be  obliged 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  by  the  more  frequently  to  prepare  their  sub- 
course  proposed  too  much  of  the  student's  jects,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
time  would  be  employed  in  obtaining  probability  of  their  retaining  some  in- 
an  acquaintance  with  those  subjects  (as  formation  would  thus  be  increased,  a 
botany),  which  have  no  direct  connec-  greater  chance  would  be  afforded  to 
tion  with  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  them  of  forming  habits  of  application, 
answer  to  this  objection  we  would  simply  and  acquiring  a  relish  for  the  study  of 
reply,  that,  if  to  gain  a  competent  their  profession, 
knowledge  ofsuch  branches  be  deemed  The  advantage  of  rendering  these 
a  waste  of  time,  why  should  they  be  school  examinations,  or  something  of 
retained  in  the  curriculum  of  medical  the  same  sort,  compulsory  and  uni- 
education  at  all?  Why  should  the  versal,  would  be  equally  manifest  as 
student  be  required  to  engage  himself  applying  to  the  nature  and  intent  of 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  study  the  com-  the  examinations  themselves.  They 
petent  knowledge  of  which  is  not  would  thereby  be  rendered  much  feirer 
deemed  important  P  tests  of  the  relative  merits  and  real 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system  deserts  of  the  candidates  than  they  at 
of  examinations  for  a  diploma  is,  that  the  present  are.  For,  though  it  be  true,  as 
candidate  is  required  to  be  at  one  time  a  general  rule,  that  the  best  informed 
preparedwithagreat  many  subjects  of  a  men  in  the  class  are  included  among 
very  comprehensive  nature.  Despairing  the  number  of  those  who  contend  for 
of  ever  attaining  to  a  moderate  know-  prizes,  such  is  not  always  the  case.  We 
ledge  of  all,  he  shrinks  from  the  attempt  have,  in  repeated  instances,  known  the 
as  an  Herculean  task,  and  to  avoid  the  most  industrious  and  proficient  un- 
disgrace  of  rejection  has  recourse  to  the  willing,  from  a  feeling  of  distrust 
alternative  of  working  up  a  mass  of  their  own  powers,  or  some  other  cause, 
definite  answers  to  the  questions  most  to  enter  the  lists.  On  the  other  hand, 
likely  to  be  put  Feeling  this  to  be  when  so  few  compete,  the  honour, 
the  easiest,  and  at  the  same  time  fancy-  though  perhaps  not  the  less  deserved, 
ing  it  the  safest  method,  he  is  induced  is  apparently  diminished.  Of  four  can- 
to rely  entirely  upon  it,  and  idling  didates,  the  least  successful  is  apt  to  be 
nearly  all  the  time  appointed  for  his  looked  upon  as  the  last  of  that  number, 
education,  trusts  to  the  last  few  months  while  the  credit  of  being  the  fourth 
to  fit  him  iar  hiaexamination,  and  goes  proficient  in  the  class  is  overlooked, 
into  the  world  possessing  his  license  to  By  a  greater  number  of  opponents  the 
practise,  but  in  every  other  respect  honour  of  success  would  be  enhanced ; 
utterly  unprepared.  while  the  demerit  of  failure  would  be 

Now  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  diminished  by  the  increased  proportion 

session,  all  were  obliged  to  evince  a  of  those  who  shared  it.    Again,  the 

competent  acquaintance  with  the  sub-  present  system  is  liable  to  the  objec- 

jects  that  had  engaged  their  attention  tion,  that  some  men,  by  devoting  all 

daring  .that  period,   the  necessity  of  their  time  and  energies  to  one  or  two 

requiring    knowledge    on     so    many  particular  subjects,  are  enabled  to  gain 

branches  at  any  given  time  would  be  the  undeserved  reputation  of  beating 

diminished,  and  the  constant  attention  their  more  experienced  compeers,  whom 

of  the  student  more  certainly  enforced,  duty  or  inclination  induces  to  labour  in 
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a  wider  field.    On  this  account,  a  sort  KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

of  monopoly  of  prizes  is  carried  on  in  

the  schools,  which,  with  other  causes,  CASBS  OF  APOPLEXY  CONSEQUENT  ON 

interferes  much  with  the  efiective  ope-  SYPHIUS: 

ration  of  the  examinations  as  they  now  with  cxinical  rkmaaks 

stand,  and  even  tends  to  bring  an  op-  Bt  Da.  Budd, 

probrium  on   the   system  altogether.  Profetsor  of  Medicine. 

These  hindrances   to  their  beneficial  Du^^o  the  past  year  three  patients  have 

action   being  entirely  dependent  on  beenbrooght  into  the  hospital,  nndermy  care, 

the  partial  manner  in  which  they  are  «*  hemiplegia,  the  ■•""»' »J.»1?W|~«J 

.*;                   ,_                 Mil.  seizure  occurring  in  the  advanced  stages  or 

earned  out,  would  necessarily  be  ob-  constitutional  syphilis.    These  cases  made  a 

viated  by  the  more  universal  applica-  greater  impression  on  me,  in  consequence  of 

tion  of  them  which  we  propose.    They  their  resemblance  to  two  cases  which  strongly 

"           ,      J     J                u         A    u„^J^  arrested  my  attention  several  years  ago.   Two 

have  already  done  much  good,  by  ex-  yo^ng  men,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted, 

citing  an  honourable  emulation  among  ^^ere  struck  with  apoplexy  about  the  same 

students,  and  promoting  greater  assi-  time.    They  were  of  naturally  robust  con- 

.  '    ,       ^  ,        •        J.  •              J  Btitutions,  but  had  both,  for  some  time  before 

duity  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  J^^^^y^^'^e,  been  affeljted  with  syphilitic 

we  cannot  see  any  good  reason  why  ^pi^  a^a  periostitis.     There  could  be  no 

this  desirable  influence  should  be  con-  doubt  that  the  apoplexy  was  caused  by  the 

lined  to  «,  small  a  number  as  it  now  Sfit^^'tt'tS^T.^''  Z'^ 

is,  and  not  extended  to  the  general  more  probable. 

body.    No  inducements  in  the  way  of  Of  the  three  cases  that  you  have  seen  in 

•           ^A   ^^*\.i^^  oK«»f  «f  «  «/.«  the  hospital,  the  fitst  in  order  is  that  of 

prizes,  and  nothing  short  of  a  com-  ^^^  ^etiiiraU,  let.  27,  who  was  admitted 

pulsory  plan,  can  effect  the  full  advan-  j,^  ^^^  2lBt  of  April,  184 1 .    He  told  us  that 

tage  which  these  competitions  are  ca-  his  health  was  very  good  until  five  years  ago, 

pable  of  producing:  whUe  the  option  ^-^^  ^.^Trh^i^X-Siit! 

is  given  to  the  student   whether  he  throat,  for  which  he  was   out-patient  of 

will  engage  in  them  or  not,  it  will  be  St.  Bartholomew's  two  or  three  months. 

always  found,  as  at  present,  that  the  About  four  years  ago  he  ^ntert^^^^ 

^        .      .  ,1                  J        •  A-.      '11  and  BIX  or  seven  months  afterwards  became 

devotees  to  idleness  and  gaiety  wUl  effected  with  very  severe  headaches,  and  pains 

greatly  outnumber    the    aspirants    to  in  the  arms.    On  account  of  these  ailments 

honour  and  distinction.  be  was  several  times  in  the  regimental  hos- 

wwn            ^      i.xi-   T      J      TT   •        •*  pital:    and   on    one    of   those    occasions, 

Thesenate  of  the  London  University,  P^;  .^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  had  a  seizure,  in 

acting  partly  upon  this  principle,  re-  which  he  feU  down  insensible.    He  soon 

quire  a  certificate  of  the  candidate's  regained  his  consciousness,  and  then  foimd 

.      .                   3          !•     •  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  left  side, 

haTing   passed  prehminary  examina-  ^  ^^f  ^i.    face   wm    drawn    to    the 

tions,  before  he  is  allowed  to  present  right.    His  speech  also  was  greatiy  altered, 

himself  for  his  degree;  and  thus  far  The  aim  and  leg  were  at  first  completely 

their  p«,ject  is  good  :   but  they  al^  P^j^;  ^f^^'^S'J  ^^T^::^^ 

fell  into  the  error  of  requiring  a  high  ^^^  ^f  tjjg  ,^rm  had  returned  partially, 

degree  of  knowledge  on  so  extensive  a  and  he  was  able  to  walk,  bat  with  lameness. 

^ge  of  subjeeu  «.  to  intimidate  men  ^^"^^^^Ct  rdS^c'r  of 

from  the  attempt,  or  induce  them  to  ^^^^ .  gymptoms  which  wei«  removed  by 

have  recourse  to  grinding  as  a  means  cupping.    Has  since  had  four  or  five  slight 

of  preparation,  which  is  carried  on  in  attacks  of  tiie  same  land. 

ft              »        *u^„«u  x^  „  i^„  ^^  •  About  a  month  before  his  admission  to 

the  same  manner,  though  to  a  less  ex-  ^  hospital,  oedema  of  tiie  legs  supervened 

tent,  as  for  the  College  and  HaU.  on  his  other  comphunts. 

When  brought  under  our  notice,  his  face 

was  pufly  and  bloated,  and   his  legs  were 

slightly  ocdcmatous.     The  urine  was  abun- 
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dMDtf  and  UgUy  enlarged  widi  ■Ilrameii»  admitted  into  tha  hoapital  <m  the  14th  of 

whidi  wai  depodted  in  aolid  ahreda  on  the  May,  1841,  on  acooant  of  perioatitia. 
addition  of  nitric  add.  He  complained  of  pdna  in  the  Umba, 

wone  at  night,  and  there  waa  great  tender- 

llie  left  leg  waa  permanently  contracted  neaa,  with  some  pitting,  along  the  tihia. 
at  the  knze,  and  he  made  great  complaint        He    aacribed  hia  ailments    to    sjphiUa, 

of  pain  when  any   attempt   waa  made  to  which  he  contracted  ten  years  hefore.     He 

atraighten  it.    It  had  been  bent  in  thia  way,  had  not  been  intemperate  in  drink,   nid 

he  said,  for  a  month.    The  left  arm  waa  before  he  became  inflected  had  enjoyed  good 

weak,  but  he  oonld   use  it  with  tolerable  health.     He  took  mercury,  and  the  chancre 

freedom.    The  sensibility  of  the  arm  andlqg  heded,  but  about  three  months  afterwarda 

were  unimpaired.    Tliere  was  no  perceptible  a  scaly  eruption  came  out  on  the  scdp.     It 

paralyaia  of  the  hce :   the  tongue  waa  pro-  waa  about  six  montha  after  the  healing  of  the 

truded  straight,  the  pupila  were  equd,  and  aore,  aa  well  aa  he  can  recollect,  that  he  first 

the  aenaea  were  perfect.    Hia  intellect  was,  auffiered  paina  in  the  limbs,  which  were  worse 

however,  aomewhat  impaired :  his  answera  at  night. 

were  slow,  and  hia  speech  indistinct.    He        About  seven  yeara  ago  (three  yean  after 

was  free  from  headache  or  giddiness.  the  chancre)  he  had  aorea  (rupious)  on  the 

He  had  a  large  node  on  the  shin  of  the  acdp,  and  very  severe  noctnmd  pains  in 

left  kg,  and  altered  paina  in  the  limbs,  the  head.    After  these  symptoms  had  con- 

which  were  worse  at  night.    There  was  great  tinued  some  time,  he  had  a  sdsure,  attended 

tenderness  on  the  humeri,  and  on  the  lower  with  loss  of  consdonsnesa.    On  recovering 

part  of  the  left  thigh-bone.     ^  hia  senses  he  found  that  hia  right  arm  waa 

He  complained  of  thirst,  but  his  appetite  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  write,  and 

was  good,  and  his  bowels  regular.  that  the  right  leg  waa  also  weiic.    He  does 

His  symptoms,  then,  were  referrible,  in  not  recollect  hia  fiuse  bdng  drawn, 
part,  to  disease  of  the  kidney,  which  seemed        The  strength  of  the  arm  and  leg  gradually 

tobeof  recent  occurrence;  partly,  to  the  old  returned,  and  at  present  the  only  trace  of 

lenon  of  the  brain ;  partly,  to  the  perioatitia,  the  palsy  is  slight  weakneaa  of  the  right 

which  atill  existed.  arm.     Says  that  hia  memory  haa  been  tm- 

The  dropsy  and  thirst  were,  no  doubt,  paired  ever  since  the  seizure, 
connected  wiUi  the  dbuminous  condition  of       The  poioeted  pdna  he  now  complaina  of 

the  urine.  came  on  three  weeka  ago. 

The  weakness  of  the  left  arm,  the  indis-        He  waa  ordered  five  graina  of  iodide  of 

tinotness  of  speech,  and  the  downess  of  potassium  three  times  a  day,  and  soon  left 

intellect,  were  the  consequence  of  the  apo-  the  hoapitd,  cured  of  Jda  periostitis, 
plectic  sdsure.  The  third  caae  ia  that  of  William  Dodd, 

The  pdna  in  the  limbs,  and  the  oontrac-  »t.  26,  amith,  who  waa  admitted  into  the  hoa- 

tion  of  the  left  1^,  of  the  periostitis  still  pitd  the  2d  of  Dec.,  1841,  on  account  of 

existing.  headache  and  pardyaia  of  the  left  arm  and 

I  was  led,  at  first,  to  refer  the  contraction  leg. 
of  the  left  leg  to  the  cerebrd  ledon,  but  a        He  atated  that  hia  hedth  waa  uniformly 

closer  examination    convinced  me  that  it  good  until  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when 

depended  on  periosted  inflammation  of  the  he    contracted    ayphilis.       The    chancrea 

lower  extremity  of  the  femur.    While  phy-  healed  at  the  end  of  two  montha  under  the 

aidan  to  the  Dreadnought,  where  syphilitic  use  of  pilla,  whidi  made  hia  mouth  aore. 

periostitis   is  very  common,  I   met  with  About  four  or  fire  montha  aftowarda,  he 

aeverd  instances  where  contraction  of  the  had  aore  throat  and  an  eruption  on  the  akin, 

knee-joint,  or   elbow-joint,  waa  the  con-  which,  after   lasting    some  months,  were 

aeqiuence  of  a  node,  or  of  periosted  inflam-  cured  by  mercuir.    These  aihnents  were 

mation  under  the  flexor  tendona.  succeeded  by  headache,  and  by  pdna  in  the 

On  account  of  these  latter  symptoms  I  limbs,  which  were  worse  at  night ;    and 

gave  him  gr.  v.  of  iodide  of  potasdum  three  about  last  Christmaa,  by  sores  on  the  legs, 
times  a  day.    The  result  waa  as  I  expected.        The  headache  waa  very  seven,  and,  like 

In  a  few  weeks  the  paina  in  the  limbs  had  theperioated  paina,  waa  worae  at  night, 
diaappeared,  and  the  leg  waa  atnight.     He        These    aymptoma    continued    until   t:w 

walked,  however,  with  some  lameness,  on  montha  ago,  when  he  had  a  adzun,  in  which 

account  of  a  alight  degree  of  palay  of  that  he  Uy  almost  unconadona  for  about  an  hour. 

logt  which  persiated.  On  recovering  hia  aenses  he  found  that  he 

He  left  the  hospitd  much  Improved  in  had  lost  the  use  of  the  left  arm  and  leg. 

condition.    The  oedema  of  the  face  and  legs  The  tongue  and  the  left  aide  of  the  free 

had  disappeared,  but  the  urine  continued  wen  alao  partially  pardyaed.    At  first  then 

dbuminous.  waa  numbneas  in  the  pardyaed  parte,  but 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Henry  Harri-  aenaation  waa   aoon   reatored.    After   the 

aon,  Kt.  47,  derk  in  an  office,  who  waa  aeixun  the  headadie  waa  less  aeven  than 
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before,  bat  he  has  fluffered  from  it,  at  in-  allow  as  to  rappoae  that  the  a|M>plexy  wag 

tenraLi,  ever  onoe.    The  aorea  on  the  kga  caused,  as  it  often  is  in  advanced  life,  by 

healed,  and    the  pains  in  the  bones  were  degeneration  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain; 

removed  by  medicine  (iodide  of  potassium  f)  and  he  assnred  us  he  had  never  drunk  hard, 

of  which  he  does  not  know  the  nature.  and  that  he  had  received  no  blow  on  the 

At  the  time  of  his  admission,  he  was  free  head.    As  in  the  former  cases,  we  cannot 

from  pain  in  the  limbs,  his  complexion  was  held    ascribing   the  seixure  either  to  the 

dear  and  florid,  and  he  had  no  eruption,  syphilis,  or  to  the  mercury  given  to  cure  it. 

eioept  between  the  eyebrows,  where  there  The  latter  hypothesis  is  here  very  impro- 

was  a  oopper*co]oured  spot,  about  the  sise  bable.   He  had  indeed  taken  mercury  twice — 

of  a  aijcpenoe,  covered  with  very  small  and  first,  for  the  chancre ;   secondly,  for  the 

thin,  greyish,  scales.     He  had  very  little  sore-throat  and  eruption — ^but  the  mercury 

voluntary  power  in  the  left  arm,  and  walked  was  not,    either  time,  carried  to  saliva- 

awkwardly  and  with  difficulty,  on  account  tion,  and  he  had  taken  none  for   twelve 

of  the  paralytic  affection  of  the  left  leg.  months  before  the  seizure.     If  the  seizure 

The  pupil  of  the  right  eye  waa  larger  thmi  were  the  effect  of   the  mercury,  it  would 

that  of  the  left ;  but  there  was  no  paralysis  in  all  probability  have  hwpened    sooner 

of  the  free  or  tongue.  after  its  administration.     We  are  driven, 

The  left  arm  was  contracted  at  the  elbow  then,  to  consider  the  apoplexy  the  effect 

and  wrist,  and  the  fingers  drawn  in  towarda  of    the    syphilitic  virus.    This  conclusion 

the  palm.     It  requiied  considerable  force  to  is  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that, 

eztendthefingenor  the  arm,  but  an  attempt  in  all  the  cases,  the  apoplexy  occurred  in 

to  do  ao  canaed  no  pain.  the  advanced  stage  of  syphilis ;  when  the 

The  left  leg,  while  he  lay  in  bed,  was  patient  had  been  for  some  time  affected 

rigidly  extended ;  and  the  foot  a  little  turned  with .  periostitis,  and  in  every  case  but  one, 

inwards  by  contraction  of  the  tibialiB  antieus.  where  no  mention  is  made  of  rupia,  with 

He  had  no  twitchings  in  the  palsied  limbs,  rupious  sores, 
but  told  us  that  when  anything  occnned  to        It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  apoplexy 

startle  him  the  left  hand  became  more  firmly  resulted  from  the  immediate  action  of  the 

clenched.    When  he  was  uncovered,  the  left  syphilitic  virus  on  the  brain,  or  whether  it 

arm  and  leg  ahivercd  violently,  but  tiie  right  was  consequent  on  syphilitic  inflammation 

were  perCsctly  still.    (This  drcumstsnce  was  of  the  bones  of  the  head.     Dissection,  in  a 

vritnessed  several  timea  during  his  stay  in  case  of  this  kind,  would  settie  the  point.     If 

the  hospital).  the  disease  of  the  brain  be  the  effect  of  that 

The  sensibility  of  the  palsied  limbs  was  of  the  bones,  it  is  most  probably  seated  at 

unimpaired ;  and  their  muscles  were  very  the  surfiioe  of  the  brain,  and  in  contact  with 

little,  if  at  ail,  wasted.  the  diseased  bone.     In  Wetherall  and  Har- 

He  complained  of  headache,  chiefly  on  rison,  the  intellect  was  more  affected  than  is 

the  right  side.  usual  with  the  same  degree  of  paralysis — a 

He  vraa  purged  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  circumstance  tending  perhaps  to  show  that 

then  ordered  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  the  lesion  was  towards  the  surface  of  the 

three  times  a  day.     The  iodide  produced  brain. 

more  than  its  usual  constitutional  disturb-        The  cases  I  have  related  are,  I  think, 

anoe,  and  we  were  obliged  to  discontinue  it.  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  considering  apoplexy 

It  was  again  resumed  ;  and  on  the  22d,  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  advanced  stage  of 

while  he  waa  still  taking  it,  he  had  an  syphilitic  disease,  characterised  by  periosti^ 

epileptic  fit,  vrhidi  waa  followed  by  severe  and  rupia. 
hcadadie  and  by  fcverishness.    On  account 

ofthi8,theiodidewa8again  left  off,  and  he  was        In  the  case  of  Dodd,  you  have  remarked 

ordered  to  be  Ued  from  the  arm  and  to  take  many  interesting  phenomena,  resulting,  as 

biiak  puigitiveB.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has  shewn,  from  the  high 

On  the  4th  of  January  he  had  another  degree  of  irritability  of  the  muades  of  the 

epileptie  fit,  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  paralysed  limbs.    The  left  leg  was  rigidly 

During  the  fit,  the  left  limbs  shook  violentiy,  extended,  and  the  foot  turned  inwards ;  ih» 

but  i&  right  were  quiet ;  he  was  perfectiy  left  arm  was  contracted  at  the  elbow,  and 

unconscious,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth.  the  fingers  were  drawn  towards  the  palm, 

After  this  he  was  ordered  five  grains  of  by  permanent  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

blue  piU,  night  and  morning.    Under  this  When  he  was  uncovered,  the  left  arm  and 

treatment  t£  spot  between  the  eyebrows  leg  were  violentiy  shivered  from  the  impres- 

dissppcared,  and  the  headache  became  less  sion  of  cold  airi  while  their  fdkm  limbs 

severe.  were  perfectiy  still.      The  impression  was 

He  left  the  hospital  on  the  2d  of  February,  here  the  same  on  the  two  sides;  but  there 

with  the  palsy  just  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  was  shivering  of  that  side  only  whose  mus- 

adnussion.  cular  IrritabiHty  was  exalted. 

In  this  case  the  patient  was  too  young  to        The  influence  of  emotion  was  also  seen  in 
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the  palsied  hand.  Dodd  told  us  that,  when-  effect  by  the  pnmsioiw  of  this  enactmoit, 
eyer  anything  occnrred  to  startle  him,  the  auch  might  ultimately  have  been  the  h^py 
hand,  over  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  result  $  but  I  would  ask,  has  this  been  the 
Tolontary  power,  became  more  tirmly  experience  of  the  public  Taodnators?  A» 
clenched.  The  influence  here,  like  the  im-  an  individual  who  has  had  some  little  cxpe- 
pression  of  cold,  must  have  acted  on  the  two  hence  in  the  matter,  1  am  compelled  to  leply 
aides  alike ;  but  its  effects  were  seen  only  in  in  the  negative ;  and  I  Terily  believe  that 
the  hand  whose  muscular  irritability  was  ex-  my  statements  on  thia  subject  wiU  be  coi»- 
alted,  and  which  was  no  longer  controlled  firmed  by  most  others  who  have  held  similar 
by  the  will.  appointments — at  least  in  rural  districts.  In 
Another  proof  of  the  high  irritability  of  the  first  place,  then,  I  find  the  parties  who 
the  muscles  of  the  paralyMd  limbs,  more  generally  avail  themselves  of  gratuitous  vac 
interesting  because  less  frequently  seen,  was  dnation,  although  considering  it  of  dedded 
their  being  convulsed  during  an  epileptic  fit,  efficacy  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox  (of  un- 
while  the  opposite  limbs  were  motionless,  certain  duration),  and  as  greatly  modifying 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  com-  any  subsequentattack of  variola,  andalthough 
plete  loss  of  consciousness,  that  during  an  the  bmmp  qf  pMioprogmUiiwenem  may  be 
epileptic  fit  both  sides  of  the  brain  are  largely  developed  on  thdr  individual  akullsr  I 
affected  alike.  The  left  limbs  only  were  am  sorry  to  add  my  experience  haa  led  me 
convulsed  in  Dodd,  because  their  muscles  to  the  conviction  tluit  the  anxiety  they  shouM 
were  more  irritable  than  those  of  the  right,  feel  for  the  good  of  their  little  ones  is  very 
They  gav«  evidence  of  an  influence  too  feeble  firequently  only  awakened  when  the  hideoos 
to  affect  the  opposite  limbs.  M.  Cmveilhier  monster  (small-pox)  actually  makes  its  ap» 
has  published  the  details  of  a  case  in  which  pearanee  amongst  them  in  its  most  malig- 
the  same  fact  was  observed.  The  patient,  nant  form — the  preenrsor  of  death  and  «le- 
who  had  been  many  years  palsied  on  one  formity  to  their  nearest  and  dearest  connec* 
side,  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits.  During  tioos.  At  Michaelmas  1840  I  obtained  a 
the  fits  the  palsied  limbs  oi^y  were  convulsed,  vaccination  appointment  to  an  extenaive  dia- 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  degree  of  trict  of  the  Hebton  Union,  niiioh  was  di- 
convnlsion  in*  epilepsy  depends  in  part  on  vided  into  four  convenient  stationa  for  the 
the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  muscles ;  and  public  performance  of  the  operation :  amali- 
we  should  expect  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pox  had  just  then  made  its  appearance 
frame  would  be  more  convulsed  in  epileptic  amongst  us  as  an  epidemic,  and  between 
fits  that  occur  in  the  morning  on  waking,  this  time  and  Lady-dlay  the  applications  for 
than  in  those  which  oecur  in  the  evening,  vaccination  were  so  numerous  that  I  had 
when  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  has  been  performedtheeperationsoccessfully on  nearly 
somewhat  exhausted  by  the  fiitigues  of  the  400  persons ;  but  from  this  date  to  Michael- 
day,  maa,  when  my  contract  terminated,  scaroely 

any  applications  were  made,  although,  out 

•T .  ^«,^, .  «,^*,   .  ^-,  o^  *  population  of  about  7000,  there  must 

VACCINATION  ACT.  j^ve  been  during  the  nine  months  a  veiy 

considerable  number  of  children  who  should 

n  the  EdUor  ^  the  Medical  Gazette.  t*"  ^  »P*^  «^    ??*?fu*™""P2! 

^  had  disiq>peared ;  and  with  it  the  anxiety 

Sib,  of  the  lower  orders  in  reference  to  the  pro- 

I  BBND  yon  the  following  remsrks  on  the  tection  of  vaccination,  and,  in  the  interim  of 

working  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  for  publi-  another  variobid  epidemic,  Aey  vrill  exhibit 

cation  in  your  valuable  Gazbttb,  or  other-  an  apatheticcarelessnessonthis  all-important 

wise,  as  you  may  think  proper.— 1  am,  sir,  eubject  deeply  to  be  regretted.     And  this 

Your  obedient  servant,  l^^^*  °>®>  ^  ^^  aecond  phwe,  to  contend, 

J.  N.  Stbvbns,  ^^^  ^^  intention  of  the  legislature  and  the 

CorawaU,  Bfay  16,  IMS.  Soigeon,  ftc.  hopea  of  the  country  in  r^ard  to  the  ulti- 

«_  ^»    ,     ^  .  ..  .    .,      .  "**«  object  of  the  Vaednation  Act  will  be 

On  the  Intuffietency  qfihe  Vaccination  Act  niike  defeated,  unless  there  be  inserted  In 

io  effect  the  purpoeee  for  which  it  has  the  act  a  clause  compelling  the  vaccination 

become  the  law  qf  the  land--viz,   the  of  all  children  before  the  age  of  four  months, 

making  the  performance  qf  Vaccination  if  in  good  health,  and  in  de&ult  theraof  the 

general,  and  thereby  ultimately  banishing  parties  to  be  subjected  to  a  penalty.    This 

Small'Pox  from  our  ehoret.  might  he  considered  by  some  penons  too 

I  believe  it  was  generally  hoped  that  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  a  dense,  but  I  emk 

Vaednation  Act,  when  once  in  full  opera-  quite  convinced ;  without  something  of  the 

tion,  would  be  the  means  eventually  of  era-  kind  is  done,  the  grand  antidpated  result  of 

dioating    small -pox   altogether   from    the  gratuitous  vaccination  will  never  be  obtained; 

country ;  and  if  the  good  intentions  of  the  and,  when  it  fia  considered  that  this  act  of 

could  have  been  carried  into  full  parliament  wu  framed  for  a  great  indlvidnal 
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•nd  still  greater  public  good,  it  could  not  I  the  Poor-Law.     How  prone  some  men  are 

think  with  reason  be  objected  to.   The  effect  to  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  then  quietly  swallow 

of  so  many  thousands  of  children  being  per-  a  camel  I     In  the  same  breath  with  which 

mitted,  by  the  indifference  of  their  parents,  this    legal    oracle    denounces    the    *'  duly 

during  the  absence  of  smali-pox,  to  remain  licensed"  and  "  virtually  doubly  qualified" 

for  years  without  the  protection  afforded,  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 

and  freely  offered  them  by  this  act,  (which  Edinburgh  or  Dublin,  and  of  the  Apothe- 

assuredly  without  a  compulsory  clause  will  caries'  Company,  London,  as  ineligible  for 

be  the  case,)  would  undoubtedly  be  to  per-  medical  office  in  any  Union  where  a  prac- 

petuate  small-pox  to  the  latest  generations,  titioner,  having  the  *'  double  English  quali- 

^_  fication,"  can  be  procured,  he  admits  the 

h<dder  of  an  English  degree  in  medicine  to 

POOR-LAW  QUALIFICATION  be  qualified  as  an  apothecary !     The  busi- 

ORDER.  ness  of   an  apothecary  is  to  advise,  and 

supply  for  gain,  medicines  in  medical  cases ; 

»n   ^»    «j.^       ^^.    »^  J.    ,  r^      AA  and  whether  this  be  done  in  private  practice, 

7b  the  Edttor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  •      ^    j                       '^         .1  .         ' 

AW  •HCf.iMtvr  tj/  •n«^vu«vHt  vi*«v«»cr.  ^^  jjj  attendance  upon  paupers,  it  is  un- 

SiB,  doubtedly  ill^al  unless  fhe  practitioner  be 

In  a  letter  which  you  did  me  the  fiivour  to  qualified  under  the  Apothecaries'  Acts  of 

insert  in  your  number  for  the  22d  ult.,  I  1815  or  1825. — I  am,  sir, 

dwelt  upon  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  Poor-  Your  obedient  servant, 

Law  Qualification  Order,  in  its  bearing  upon  Edinburgo-Londinbnsis. 

those  members  of  Scotch  and  Irish  Collies  May  33, 1849. 

of  Suigeons  who  are  also  Licentiates  of  the    ^__ , 

London    Society  of  Apothecaries.      This  a.rA»n?Mwitf'p 
injustice  seems  likdyto  take  effect  some-  statbmbnt 
what  sooner  than  was  anticipated.    Before  opthb 
flic  order  came  into  operation,  the  usual  VISITING    COMMITTEE 
spring  election  of  medical  officers  had,  in  o      hb 
most  of  the  Unions,  been  made ;  and  those  '  ^          ^   .  .  ^.« .  ^ 
who  protested  individually  (as  I  did)  against  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  NEAR 
the  order  were  reminded  that,  before  it  oonld  GLOUCESTER.— 184 1 . 
personally  affeet  them,  the  Medical  Reform  ^^__ 
bill  of  Sir  James  Graham,  or,  for  a  cer- 
tainty, tiie  renewed  Pbor-Law  Bill,  must  In  presenting  the  Rbport  of  the  Asylum 
pass,  and  would  probably  ftot  be  earned  for  the  past  year,  which  forms  the  Eighteenth 
witboat  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Annual  Statement,  the  Visitors  consider  that 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  various  British  they  may  confidently  invite  the  public  atten- 
Oiraduates  and  Licentiates.    In  compliance,  tion  to  the  establishment  under  their  govern- 
however,  with  the  new  regulations  of  the  ment ;  and  they  refer  to  the  table  of  admis- 
Commissioniers,  many  fresh  medical  districts  sions  and  discharges,  as  exhibiting  in  a  most 
are  being  formed,  requiring  a  fresh  supply  fiivourable  view  the  result  of  the  treatment 
of  mediral  attendants.      From  these  new  adopted. 

appointments  all  British  surgeons  and  apo-  The  generous  regime  and  the  nutritious  diet 
thecaries,  whose  diplomas  in  surgery  are  which  have  always  formed  part  of  the  treat- 
from  any  other  College  than  that  in  London,  ment  of  the  patients  here  are  still  persevered 
are  virtually  excluded  ;  and  as  it  seems  in ;  and  it  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure 
intended  to  make  the  rituation  of  medical  that  iht  Visitors  find  other  similar  institu- 
oAoer  to  a  Union  as  permanent  as  may  con-  tions  adopting  the  same  means,  and  con- 
sist with  the  due  performance  of  its  duties,  firming,  by  the  improvement  in  the  curative 
such  practitioners  as  are  shut  out  now  will  results,  and  by  the  diminution  of  the  mor- 
probably  remain  so  for  many  years  to  come,  tality,  their  beneficial  tendency. 
If  Mr.  Guthrie  is  nncere  in  his  liberal  widi  During  the  past  year,  the  Visitors  have 
as  to  equality  of  privilege  between  the  made  a  great  addition  to  the  comforts  of  the 
medical  men  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  patients — and  they  trust  a  grand  step  to- 
kingdom,  and  if  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis  is  still  wards  a  public  benefit — ^by  commencing  a 
sensible  of  the  propriety  of  that  wish  (see  system  of  receiving  into  the  asylum  a  limited 
Mr.  Guthrie's  letter  to  Mr.  Hovell,  p.  23  number  of  officers  of  both  sexes,  in  the 
of  this  volume),  now  is  the  time  to  act  on  double  capacity  of  ateUtante  and  etudente, 
fheir  professions,  and  to  settle  the  matter  who  do  not  entail  any  expense  upon  the 
"  in  a  manner  which  will  be  satisfectory"  to  establishment,  whilst  they  devote  the  whole 
all  parties.  of  their  time  and  energies  to  its  business. 
Bat  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commission-  Tliose  of  the  male  to  be  medical  gentiemen 
ers  has  some  objections  (legal,  of  course,)  to  who  have  completed  their  professional  edu- 
an  equality  of  medical  priv&ege  in  respect  to  cation ;  and  those  of  the  female,  young  ladies 
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of  good  education  and  manners,  and  both  poblie  amiuements,  are  of  so  frequent 
required  to  remain  twelve  months  in  the  occurrence,  that  they  constitute  the  practioe 
asylum.  They  reside  constantly  with  the  rather  than  form  the  occasional  source  of 
patients — head  their  tables — join  in  their  astonishment  in  this  asylum.  Indeed,  to  so 
excursions — ^promote  their  amusements —  great  an  extent  does  our  Superintendent 
arrange  their  difficulties — and  act  in  all  endeayour  to  make  his  patients  feel  that  they 
things  as  their  friends  and  adrisers.  By  belong  to  the  great  community  of  mankind, 
their  means  the  objectionable,  but  preriously  and  are  only  temporarily  separated  for  their 
unaToidable,  sendees  qf  keepers  qf  both  health's  sake,  that  he  encourages  a  great 
«ejref ,  belonging  in  foct  to  the  class  of  menial  proportion  to  attend  to  their  religious  duties, 
attendants,  will  be  done  away  with,  and  they  on  Sundays,  in  the  places  of  worship  in  the 
will  be  reduced  to  their  proper  position  as  city  and  neighbourhood ;  and  induces  all 
servante  in  attendance  upon  persons  afflicted  who  can  or  will  separate  themselTcs  from 
with  ill  health.  This  system  has  been  com-  the  asylum,  to  take  their  exercise  in  the 
menced,  and  as  far  as  such  officers  have  been  surrounding  country ;  whilst,  to  give  en- 
appointed,  has  proved  very  satis&ctory.  The  oouragement  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
Visitors  have  likewise  during  this  year  sane-  be  industrious,  he  employs  all  he  can  with' 
tioned — ^in  fact,  but  not  as  a  universal  regu-  out  the  walls,  in  various  ways,  and  culti- 
lation — the  total  disuse  of  all  mechanical  vates  nearly  twenty  acres  with  the  spade  in 
restrictions  on  the  persons  of  the  insane :  the  fields  adjoining  and  belonging  to  the 
they  have  also  allowed  the  introduction  of  asylum,  witii  scarcely  any  other  check  upon 
female  attendants  to  a  share  lii  the  manage*  their  escape  beyond  the  good  feeling  sub- 
ment  of,  and  providing  for,  the  male  patients,  sisting  bebveen  himself  and  them. 
It  has  ever  been  the  practice  of  the  medical  The  Visitors,  being  powerfully  impressed 
officers  to  use  as  little  restraint  as  was  with  the  conviction  ^t  the  sole  objects  of 
deemed  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  this  establishment  are  the  cure  of  the  patients, 
patient,  or  the  protection  of  those  about  and  the  kind  treatment  of  those  who  are 
him  {  but  they  admit  with  the  Visitors,  that  incurable ;  and  with  the  palpable  fact  ever 
up  to  this  time,  all  the  patients  are  as  before  them,  that  the  interests  of  the  officers 
securely  managed,  and  are  governed  with  consist  alone  in  these,  whereby  their  respon- 
much  less  difficult  and  disturbance  without  sibilities  are  diminishftd,  their  benevolent 
than  with  mechanical  assistance.  feelings  and  professional  pride  are  gratified* 

From  the  causes  above  named,  and  per-  cannot  refrain  from  urging  upon  those  whose 

haps  from  others  not  at  once  cognizable,  relatives  are  afflicted  with  insanity  to  seek 

the  asylum  has,  during  the  past  year,  ex^  rather  the  public  dian  the  private  asylum, 

hibited  a  vast  increase  of  good  order  and  com*  They  urge  stiM  more  the  taking  this  step  ia 

fort.      The   exercising    grounds,  formerly  the  early  stage,  when  the  disease  has  not 

scenes  of  occasional  riot  and  confiosion,  with  been  tampered  with  by  inexperience,  nor 

indications    of    mischief    and    destruction  rendered  hopeless  by  delay ;  for  it  is  amongst 

scattered  on  all  sides,  are  now  laid  out  as  the  few  regrets  which  the  retrospect  of  past 

v^table  and  flower  gardens,  and  planted  years  affords,  that  the  most  painful  cases 

vrith  firuit  trees.    To  these,  all  the  patients  have  ever  been  those  in  which  one  or  other 

of  each  dass  and  sex  respectively,  have  of  these  misfortunes  has  befallen  i  while  it 

constant  access,  and  yet  the  productions  of  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  of  thoee  who 

eadi  are  permitted  to  flourish,  and  their  are  sent  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 

fruits  to  attain  maturity.    With  the  simple  commencement  of  the  malady,  nine-tenths 

arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  Superin-  are  cured. 

tendent,  that  whatever  the  patients  will  cul-        The  Visitors,  directing  attention  to  the 

tivate  and  protect  shall  be  their  own,  and  be  number  of  deaths  which  have  occurred  during 

shared  amongst  them,  and  that  those  who  the  year,  would  express  themselves  strongly 

irregularly  or  furtively  misappropriate  any  on  the  many  instances  in  which  patients  have 

portion  shall  be  deprived  of  their  share  at  been  sent  firom  distant  pasts  of  the  county, 

the  time  of  distribution,  nearly  the  whole  almost  in  a  dying  state— either  from  old 

produce  of  each  garden  was  this  vear  brought  age,  paralysis,  pr  consumption — in  which  it 

to  maturity,  and  partaken  at  the  tables  of  is  not  uncommon  that  the  last  stage  of  the 

the  patients  who  had  raised  them.  disease  is  attended  with  excitement,  and  in 

Balls  and  other  amusements,  occurring  in  which  the  sufferer  becomes  noisy.     Such  an 

lunadc  asylums,  have  been  of  late  pubUdy  not  proper  objects  for  a  lunatic  asylum ; 

mentioned  ss  matter   of   admiration    and  they  do  not  strictly  constitute  insanity,  but 

astonishment.    In  this  asylum ,  large  parties  are  cases  of  delirium  attendant  on  exhaustion, 

for  dancing  have  always  been  promoted ;  as  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  exasperated 

well  as  dinner  and  evening  parties,  when  by  the  exposure  to  a  long  journey,  and  the 

proper,  and  pleasurable  excursions,  for  many  distress  of  being  thrown  amongst  strangers, 

hours,  in  the  country.    Musical  entertam-  and  which,  mofeover,  cannot  be  relieved  after 

ments  within  the  walls,  and  attendance  on  their  arrival. 
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^bmmiU  Report  qftke  Si&te  ^ik€  Giomemierwkire  Lmtaiic  AMjfhtmfitr  1841. 
Ailients  on  the  boolu,  December  31, 1840 : — 223 


Males 

Females 

let  claaSi  M.  and  F.     « 
2d  class,  M.  and  F. 
3d  class,  M.  and  F. 
Admitted  during  the  year 

Males  • 

Females 

1st  class,  M.  10— F.    9 
2d  class,  M.    9— F.  20 
3d  clafa,  M.  32— F.  44 
Discharged: — 

Mates       .         .         .         . 

Females  .         .         .         . 


f  1st  class.  2d  clasi 

Cured        Jm.  F.  M.    F. 

(37.  5     15 


Reliered 
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Died 
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F. 

18 

30 
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8 

31 
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.1 
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al. 

233 

M.  F. 

78 

26  52 

1 
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12 
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23 

13  10 
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porposes,  hare  been  held,  where  the  mflu- 
enoe  of  example,  and  the  restndning  effect 
of  society,  hare  been  exemplified.  I  allnde 
Im  what  does  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity  to  the  daily  attendance  in  chapel, — ^to  con- 
consist?  It  may  be  said  to  consist  in  en-  certs, — to  meetings  of  a  conTivial  natore,—- 
ooaraging  habita  of  self-control,  in  gently  and  to  others  in  the  winter  evenings,  when, 
exercising  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  espe-  with  the  aid  of  a  magic  lantern,  some  infor- 
eially  those  not  involved  in  the  discame,  in  mation  on  interesting  subjects,  and  no  fittle 
affording  scope  for  the  pursuit  of  useful  em-  amusement,  was  afforded.  Daily  religions 
ployments,  in  gratifying  innocent  tastes,  and  services  might,  at  first,  appear  open  to  the 
bringing  to  bear  on  excited  feelinga  and  objection,  that  as  religion  b  the  cause  of  in- 
ecoentrieities  the  influence  and  example  of  sanity  in  some,  and  is  the  subject  of  delu- 
lound  minds.  For  prosecuting  such  treat-  dons  in  others,  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
ment  something  more  is  required  in  an  frequent  subject  of  attention  in  an  asylum, 
asylum  than  provisions  for  the  safe-keeping  But  experience  leads  us  to  draw  a  distiinction 
of  ita  inmates.  The  scholar  ahould  have  his  between  the  effects  of  it  presented  to  the  in- 
Ubrary,  the  artiat  his  studio,  the  agriculturist  matea  as  a  body,  and  as  individuals.  It 
his  fiurm,  the  artisan  his  implements,  and  may  be  advantageous,  and  certainly  not 
every  one,  society,  and  the  means  of  recrea-  hurtful,  to  place  Uiem  in  conditions  where  a 
tion  and  amusement.  Opportunities  should  certain  restraint  must  be  imposed  on  their 
be  afforded  fw  the  inmates  leading,  so  to  demeanour,  and  religion  is  exhibited  simply 
apeak,  a  rational  life.  An  epitome  of  the  as  the  page  of  truth  exhibitB  it,  while  it 
world  without  should  be  presented  to  them,  might  prove  positively  injurious  to  attempt 
wanting,  as  much  aa  possible,  the  sources  by  arguments  or  reasonings,  however  cogent, 
of  agitation  and  excitement  in  operation  addrowed  to  individuab,  to  combat  their 
there.  glooray  or  perverted  views.  Attendance  in 
I  have  endesToured  to  keep  these  objects  the  cfaapd  forms  an  epoch  in  the  day, — ^it 
steadily  in  view.  The  inmates  have  been  tends  to  give  a  new  current  to  thoughts 
cnoouaged  to  engage  in  such  pursuits  as  usually  morbid;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
were  congenial  to  their  tastes;  and  alrealy  tiiat  there  are,  among  the  inmates  of  an 
that  system  of  in-door  occupation  has  been  asylum,  thosewho  entertain  the  jostest views 
begun,  which,  I  trust,  will  form  a  oonspi-  of  religion,  and  are,  therefore,  entitled  to 
eooua  featere  in  the  extended  establishment,  the  e^ioyment  of  all  ita  privileges. 
In  excursions  to  the  country,  visits  to  public  Every  day  is  adding  to  the  triumphs  of 
places,  and  to  relatives  at  home,  efforts  of  moral  over  physical  restraint,  in  the  treat- 
self-control  have  been  beneficially  called  ment  of  the  Insane.  Whether  we  are  yet 
finrth.    Meetinga  of  the  uunates»  for  Tarions  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  latter— In  the 
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sense  of  personal  restraint^in  all  cases,  I  Far.  This  moxa  Dr.  Osborne  ooosiden  to 
do  not  presume  to  determine.  To  diminish  be  superior  to  all  others ;  first,  from  the  in-- 
its  amount  is,  however,  now  the  object  of  all  tensity  of  the  heat,  which,  by  using  a  larger 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane;  and,  bulk  of  lime,  may  equal  the  potential 
as  in  other  cases,  it  is  by  the  accumulation  cautery^  and  secondly,  from  its  conTemence^ 
of  facts,  and  the  detidls  of  varied  experience,  not  requiring  the  assistance  of  any  heated 
that  correct  views  are  to  be  acquired  on  what  substance,  and  being  unaccompanied  by  the 
still  remains  disputed  regar^dng  it.  For  emission  of  sparks  or  smoke,  which  create 
eighteen  months  I  have  not  considered  it  terror  in  the  mind  of  the  patient.  When 
necessary  to  use  personal  restraint  on  any  the  quantity  of  lime  applied  is  smaller  than 
occasion  during  the  day.  In  one  case,  (a  above  mentioned,  or  not  kept  on  long,  the 
suicidal  patient,)  I  have  been  reluctantly  result  is  an  appearance  resembling  that  pro- 
compelled  to  make  use  of  it  during  the  nij^t ;  duced  by  acetic  acid,  and  a  thick  cmat 
but  with  a  krger  staff  of  attendants,  or  a  is  formed,  which  separates  according 
building  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  new  as  the  new  skin  is  perfected  under- 
cstablishmcnt,  I  would  have  been  enabled  neath.  When,  however,  the  quantity  is  as 
to  dispense  with  it  even  in  that  instance.—  laiige  or  larger,  and  kept  on  as  long  as  the 
Dr.  3fjrtfincm,  in  Report  qf  Edinburgh  heat  continues,  then  a  complete  destructioQ 
JLunatie  Asylum.  of  ^  bIi^  ensues ;  and  thus  issues  may  be 

made  of  greater  depth,  and  in  a  much  shorter 

time,  than  by  the  usual  escharotics. 

MORAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  in  order  to  ascertain  the  depth  to  which 

INSANE.  this  moza  acts,  he  applies  it  on  the  surface 

^     «  of  an  egg,  and  then  observes  the  thickneaa 

Th«  general  or  moral  management  of  our  ^f  coiSilated  albumen  formed  underneath, 

inmates  has  not  differed  since  our  last  report,  rj^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^ent  to  which  the  serum 

Music  parties  were  mtroduced  during  the  ^  coagulated  in  the  vessek  of  the  part, 

winter  evenmgs,  and  evident  b^efit,  as  well  ^^  ^y^^  j,  robsequently    separated    by 

as  cheerful  amusement,  resulted  from  their  ^ceration  as  a  foreign  body ;  but  the  bene- 

adoption.    The  systematic  employment  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^p  ^^ . 

the  patients  has  also  proceeded  with  unabated  ^^  superiority  as  an  escharotic  or  counter- 

or  rather  increased  vigour.     The  proofs  of  jn^tant,  according  to  Dr.  Osborne's  view, 

this  statement  are  to  be  found  in  the  append-  c^nsUts  m  this,  that  the  heat  produces  a 

ed  work-accounte.  the  stote  of  the  grounds,  contraction  and  change  in  the  action  of  the 

and  the  appearance  of  the  crops.     Indeed  ^^^^  ^   ^^^s  over  which  it  b  applied,  with 

80  propitiously  has  tins  ^stem  operated,  that  ^  excitement  of  tiie  absorbents,  enabling 

it  appears  not  only  to  haye  superseded  the  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  o£  j,^^  ^^^  ^^ 

.use  of  restraints  in  many  of  tiiose  cases  m  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  „,j^^  as  may  be  seen 

which  it  was  once  concttved  to  be  r^uisite,  f^^  ^  ^ases  reUted  in  Larrey's  work  on 

but  has  also  modified  the  necessity  for  tiiat  ^y^  ^^^^  and  as  is  well  known  and  act^d 

ngid  supervision  which  had  been  supposed  ^  y,  veterinary  practitioners.    In  one  case, 

to  be  the  only  ^ternative  of  coeraon.     In  ^  Mercer's  Hospital,  it  was  productive  of  a 

no  one  instance  has  tiie  latter  been  resorted  ^^^  ^          ^  ^^^^  kboured 

to  dunog  the  iMt  year  i  nor  has  tiie  occur-  „^^,  ^  symptoms  of  ulceration  of  the 

renoe  of  any  unfortunate  casualty  aUoyed  tiie  ^  of  tiie  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure, 

gratification  we  enjoy,  when  contempUting  foVaboVe  a  year,  and  had  c^tantiy  most 

tills  overtiirow  of  "the  u^n  rule  of  ancient  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^    y^ 

T^^  ^^^*  "^  ^'"''^^^P*''''  ^•"•^'•*^  motionsVwhich  were  kccompanilS^  dia- 

AMyium,  1841. diaiges  of  purulent  and  sanious    matter. 

On  beinff  examined,  the  rectum  and  lower 

LIME  MOXA.  part  of  the  colon  were  free  from  contractions, 

and  the  fsecal  masses  which    occasionally 

passed,  although  productive  of  great  suffer- 

Db.  OsBomNs  has  availed  himself  of  the  ing,  yet  showed  that  the  passage  was  not 

high  temperature  produced  by  lime  in  the  cownderably  narrowed ;  a  lime  moxa,  which 

act  of  slaking,  for  the  purpose  of  a  moxa.  extended  to  about  the  size  of  a  crown,  was 

Some  quick  lime  in  powder,  to  the  depth  of  applied  over  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  waa 

about  half  an  mch,  is  placed  upon  the  aUn  immediately  followed  by  a   diminution   of 

inside  a  j9or/«  moxa,  or  a  strip  of  card  bent  pain  and  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  the 

together,  and  tied  so  as  to  form  a  circle,  discharge ;  and  before  the  ulcer  produced 

some  water  is  dropped  on  and  mixed  with  it.  by  the  moxa  had  filled  up  by  granulations, 

in  about  two  minutes  tiie  mixture  swells  and  sll  the  symptoms  of  the  internal  ulceration 

becomes  dry,  and  at  the  same  time  a  high  had  entirely  disapp^red.     In  a  case  of  com- 

degree  of  heat  is  produced,  which,  according  mendng  softening   of    tubercles,    and    in 

to  tome  experiments,  may  amount  to  500<'  another  apparently  of  purulent  infiltration 
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after  pneamoniay  its  eflfect  in  patting  a  stop  was  no  brnit  de  sonfflet  heard  over  the  region 
to  thenloeratiTe  process  was  most  decided.  of  the  heart,  or  where  the  anearism  was  sup- 
In  a  case  of  hip-joint  disease,  in  which  posed  to  be  seated,  and  the  diagnosis  re- 
there  was  great  pain,  and  oonseqaently  loss  mained  undecided  ontil  the  appearance  of  a 
of  sleep,  the  patient  slept  well  on  the  fol-  pulsating  tumor  on  the  left  side  of  the  back, 
lowing  night,  and  in  a  few  days  gained  much  between  the  spine  and  the  posterior  margin 
power  oyer  the  limb.  And  in  another  case  of  the  scapula,  set  the  question  at  rest.  The 
of  the  same  disease,  which  had  proceeded  to  appearance  of  this  tumor  was  attended  with 
destruction  of  the  joint,  and  extensiTe  en-  increase  of  the  pains  along  the  course  of  the 
largement  of  the  parts  around  it,  a  copious  ribs,  and  on  making  an  examination,  a  strong 
dischaige  of  the  moza  was  followed*in  a  fort-  pulmtion,  accompanied  by  a  distinct  bruit  de 
night  by  a  complete  subsidence  of  thfr  en-  sonfflet,  was  evidiBnt,  the  latter  to  be. heard 
lai^gement,  and  a  comer  of  the  ulcerated  at  various  points  ofthe  chest,  and  masking  the 
surface  is  now  kept  open  as  an  issue,  the  respiratory  murmur.  His  breathing  was  tola- 
remainder  being  allowed  to  heal  under  a  rably  firee,  except  that  it  was  a  Uttle  more 
water  dressing.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  feeble  on  the  left  side,  and  inspiration  was 
the  size  of  the  ulcer  formed  is  always  much  longer  than  nataral,as  if  sometiiing  was  press- 
larger  than  that  of  the  lime  applied,  in  every  ing  on  the  trachea.  He  could  not  swallow 
case  having  at  least  twice  its  diameter.  when  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  always 
When  the  lime  is  prepared  firom  calcareous  took  his  food  and  drink  sitting  up  in  bed 
spar,  the  heat  produced  on  the  addition  of  with  his  body  bent  forwards  and  to  one  side, 
the  water  is  sudden  and  intense,  and  the  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  was 
pain  is  proportionately  urgent.  For  ordt-  referred  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  sometimes 
nary  purposes,  however,  wdl  selected  pieces  to  the  epigastrium,  and  he  complained  at 
of  lime,  from  a  lime-kiln,  answers  well  if  one  time  of  pains  in  the  chest,  at  another 
frmhy  but  not  otherwise. — Dublin  Journal  ofpains  in  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria; 
qf  Medical  Seienee.  in  feet,  his  symptoms  were  so  numerous  and 

^ ___«.  BO  variable   that  Dr.  Law  was   convinced 

.^*« .»,  ^^,,*  .  ^    .^.-^^^^.^.^  ^«  that  the  presence  of  a  single  aneurism  would 

MULTILOCULAR  ANEURISM  OP  not  be  sufficient  to  accoiit  for  tiiem.    At 

THE  THORACIC  AORTA.  the  end  of  about  four  montiis  he  was  begin- 

ning  to  feel  considerably  exhausted ;  the  tumor 

on  the  back  was  now  greatiy  increased  in  sixe ; 
Dr.  Lav7  said  the  specimen  before  him  was  it  had  destroyed  the  ribs,  protruded  on  the 
one  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  patient,  back,  and  was  covered  merely  by  the  skin  and 
«  man  about  forty-three  jreara  old,  was  muscles.  When  examined,  it  communicated 
admitted  into  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  to  the  finger  a  sensation  as  if  its  contents  were 
about  five  months  since.  He  complained  of  fluid.  About  tiie  end  of  the  fifth  month  the 
violent  pain  in  the  left  hypochondrinm  and  man  died,  partiy  from  exhaustion  and  partiy 
epigastrium;  at  the  time  of  admission  this  was  from  excessive  secretion  into  the  bronchial 
•ao  intense  as  to  oblige  him  to  rest  with  his  tubes.  On  dissection,  a  very  interesting 
knees  up  to  his  chin.  The  history  of  the  specimen  of  multilocular  aneurism  was  dis- 
ease was  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory,  covered ;  it  was  of  great  size,  and  extending 
as  the  man  gave  a  very  vague  account  of  his  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  spine.  Dr.  Law 
symptoms,  and  the  only  thing  that  could  be  said  tiiat  he  had  omitted  to  mention  that 
learned  from  him  was,  that  he  had  been  for  the  pulse  at  each  wrist  was  nearly  equal, 
the  last  two  years  subject  to  two  kinds  of  In  front  of  the  tumor  lay  the  lungs,  and 
pain,  one  of  which  was  constant.  He  also  this  accounted  for  the  absence  of  bruit  de 
had  pains  along  the  course  of  the  ribs,  and  sonfflet  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
described  a  central  point  in  his  chest  from  the  lung  overlapping  it  in  such  a  way  that 
which  the  pains  radiated  on  every  side,  the  respiratory  murmur  completely  masked 
On  the  tiiird  day  of  admission  he  b^^  to  every  other  sound.  The  sneurisinal  tumor 
complain  of  dysphagia.  On  examining  the  seemed  to  consist  of  three  portions,  one  to 
chest.  Dr.  Law  found  the  respiration  more  the  left,  which  was  filled  with  fluid  blood, 
fe^le  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side ;  another  lower  down,  in  front  of  the  spine, 
he  complained  of  nipping  pains  in  various  containing  a  dense  firm  coagulum.  Dr. 
parts  of  the  left  side,  and  when  Dr.  Law  at-  Law  thought  it  probable  that  the  disease 
tempted  to  introduce  a  probang,  he  found  commenced  originally  in  the  right  side,  and 
its  passage  arrested  about  four  inches  below  extended  afterwards  to  the  left,  and  that  it 
the  opening  of  the  fences.  The  nipping  was  this  latter  portion  which  had  been  diag- 
pains,  the  dysphagia,  and  the  dulness  on  nosed  during  life.  The  sac  had  exercised  a 
percussion  in  the  left  side,  with  the  fulness  slight  degree  of  pressure  on  the  trachea,  and 
of  the  veina  of  the  neck,  led  Dr.  Law  to  on  the  lung,  particularly  at  the  left  side, 
suspect  tiiat  it  was  a  case  of  thoracic  aneu-  There  was  no  symptom  of  paralysis.  Hie 
rism;  but  this  was  by  no  means  certain:  there  first  symptom  was  derangement  of  the  sto- 
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mach  and  digettiTe  tfttem,  and  tliia   wis  and  winch,  from  its  nentralitf ,  may  in  lome 

followed  by  the  radiating  paina  and  difficulty  caaa  be  pnfiM^e  to  Oe^ar. 

of  deglutition.    It  waa  theae  paina,  and  the  Thmwm^t^  aa^ftaqiwHyaoIdimacr 

nooUection of  ottnr  vnilar  I  .-  ^  -- ^* 


itaelf  poateriorly 

between  the  acapnia  and  the  spine,  it  waa  im- 
possible  to  determine  ita  nature  with  accu* 
racy.  Dr.  Law  said  that  aa  the  preparation 
had  been  only  a  few  hours  in  his  possession, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  examine  it  aa  minutely 
aa  he  wiahed,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring 
it  more  fully  before  the  Society  at  the  next 
meeting. — Dublin  Journal  rf  Medieai 
Science, 


NEW  PREPARATIONS  QP 


Citraie  ^tron.— X^Jkrate  of  iron  ap- 
pears to  hsTe  beeo-^rst  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  the  mt^fiael  profeaaion  by  M.  Bend, 
of  Fkiia.  T]|a  proceaa  given  by  this  phar- 
maden  for  4|m  preparation  of  the  aalt,  and 
which  waa  published  in  1831 ,  is  aa  follows :— ■ 

Take  of  crystslHsed  dtric  acid  four  ounces. 
DiataUed  water  four  ounces.  Moist  hydrated 
peroodde  of  iron  about  eight  ounoea.  Weigh 
the  add  and  water  in  a  platinum  capsule, 
and  apply  heat ;  when  the  add  ia  dissoWed, 
and  the  solution  boiling,  saturate  it  with  ther 
oxide  of  iron,  adding  rather  more  of  the 
oxide  tiian  the  add  will  diasoWe.  When 
ooU,  filter  the  solution,  and  make  the  quan- 
tity aixteen  ouncea.  Thia  aolution,  spread 
out  on  glaas,  wi)l  speedily  dry,  and  sepa* 
rate  itrelf  from  the  glasa  in  thin  lamille. 

The  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  may  be 
prepared  dtfaer  from  the  sulphate  or  from 
the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  'A  formula  for  ita 
praparation  from  the  aulphate  is  given  in  the 
Edhiburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  &  prepared 
horn  the  seaquioxide,  by  disaolVing  this 
oxide  in  hydrochloiic  add,  and  predpitating 
with  ammonia. 

The  oxide  of  iron  and  dtric  add  combine 
in  the  proportiona  of  forty  parts  of  the  oxide 
to  serenty  of  the  crystallised  add.  In  uaing 
the  moist  hydrated  oxide,  aa  the  degree  of 
moiature  wUl  be  aubject  to  Tariation,  the 
oxide  ahonld  be  added  in  exoeaa. 

Hie  aalt  thna  formed  ia  unerystaUixahle ; 
it  strongly  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  haa  an 
add,  not  unpleasant,  taate.  It  ia  very  dowly 
aofaible  in  oii^d  water ;  ao  mudi  ao,  indeed, 
as  to  have  led  to  the  auppontion  of  ita  bemg 
inaolnble.     It  diaaolTCS  readily  in  boUtng 


AmmoniO'eitraie  ^f  iron, — ^If  to  the  add 
dtrate  of  iron  in  aolution,  prepared  according 
to  the  foregoing  process,  ammonia  be  added, 
so  sa  to  neutralise  the  exceaa  of  add,  a 
double  aalt  is  obtained,  which  diaaolvea  in 
cold  water  much  more  readily  than  the  dtnte, 


men,  under  thia  appellation,  without 
its  real  constitution  being  explained,  it  ia 
the  aalt  generally  referred  to,  where  dirate 
qfiron  ia  ordered  in  prescriptions.  Mtteh 
incouTcnience  frequentiy  arises  fitmi  thia 
drcumstance,  the  diapenaer  bemg  at  a  loaa 
to  know  whether  he  ahoold  me  tlw  «lt 
which  the  term  ciiraieqfvromnmtmmm^ 
repreaents,  naaoely,  WmmMiAimtey  or  that 
which  ia  vne  iteqnentiy  intended  by  the 
pfHfliter,  namdy,  the  ammonio*eitrate : 
ibe  latter  bdng  imperfectly  and  improperiy 
described  by  the  term  eiiraie  qf  iron.  It  is 
▼ery  desirable  that  auch  a  nomendatnre 
ahould  be  adopted,  in  the  caae  of  tiiese  two 
salta,  as  would  obviate  thia  confosUm ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  for- 
mulsB  for  both  prepantiona  may  tend  to 
effect  this  object. 

Laetaie  ^  iron.  —  The  preparation  of 
thia  aalt  ia  effected,  according  to  M.  Loura- 
dour,  by  tiie  direct  action  of  a  dilute  aohitioB 
of  lactic  aeld  on  iron  filings. 

The  lactic  add  is  obtained  by  the  spon- 
tane0ti8  fermentation  of  milk.  To  eight 
pints  of  milk  add  dght  ounoea  of  sugar  of 
milk  dissolved  in  water ;  leave  this  mixture, 
in  an  open  vessel,  exposed  to  the  air  for 
aeveral  days  at  a  temperature  of  between 
7<^  and  80^.  The  liquid  bdng  now  foond 
very  add,  ia  to  be  nentrslized  with  bicar- 
bonate of  aoda;  on  forther  exposure  thia 
will  become  again  add,  and  must  be  neu- 
traliaed  by  the  addition  of  more  of  tiie  alkali, 
and  the  same  process  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  the  sugar  of  milk  has  been  con- 
verted into  lactic  add.  The  liquid  ia  now 
to  be  boiled  to  coagulate  the  caseum,  and 
the  filtered  solution  carefolly  evaporated  to 
a  syrupy  consistence.  Hie  product  of  the 
evaporation  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  whidi 
dissolves  the  lactate  A  aoda.  Sulphurie 
add,  added  in  proper  quantity  to  tiba 
alcoholic  solution,  forms  sulphate  of  aoda, 
which  is  predpitated,  while  the  lactic  add  ia 
retained  in  aolution,  nearly  pure.  It  may 
now  be  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol. 

In  a  weak  solution  of  this  add  in  water, 
iron  flUnga  are  to  be  digested  at  a  gentle 
heat  for  aix  or  seven  houn ;  after  this,  boQ 
tiie  liquor,  filter,  and  concentrate  the  aofai- 
tion,  until  cryatals  of  the  salt  are  aflbrded 
on  cooling.  Hiese  crystals  are  to  be  pot 
into  a  fonnel,  washed  with  alcohol  by  dit- 
placement,  and  dried  quickly. 

nds  salt,  which  ia  a  lactate  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  is  generslly  met  with  in  the 
form  of  a  yellowiah  or  greenish  wldte  powder. 
It  is  but  littie  soluble  in  water ;  it  reddena 
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Utmui  paper,  and  has  a  ferraginoaa  taste,  astritigent  property,  it  may  be  weU  to  pub. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  the  iron  passes  to  Jish  a  mode  of  oonoentratiDir  this  prindple 

a  higher  stete  of  oxidation,  and  the  salt  be-  in  eases  where  a  styptic  is  desirable :  for 

comes  jeOow.—PharmaceuHcal  Joumai.  this  purpose  a  strong  tincture  is  a  conve. 

—  nient  preparation,  and  the  following  formula 

ON  SOME  PREPARATIONS  OP  ^  ^^'  ^^"^  *®  answer  the  purpose. 

ROSES.  ^^^  petals,  broken  down,  five  ounces ; 

^_  Proof  spirit,  made  with  rose  water,  one 

Tbb  combination  of  the  inftision  of  roses  P^h    Pigotfor  three  days,  fceqaarthr 


with  disulphate  of  quina,  although  it  has  >haking,   and  i^ress  <€.     IHg/f.  

been  long  in  use,  is  not  so  eligible  a  prepa-  ™"^  withhalf  a^panfr  wifamM  spirit  for 


ration  as  it  might  be  made,  and  the  tannate  J^"f  ^^9^  *■*■■  ^t  ^^  «»«  the  two 

of  quina,  which  is  formed  immediately  the  hquids  to  form  the  tincture  for  use. 

mixture  is  prepared,  has  long  since  been  Disulphate  of  quina  may  be  given  with 

objected  to,  and  remarked  upon  by  writers  ^e  tincture,  and  has  been  prescribed  as 

on  pharmacy.    It  is  generally  stated,  that  follows : — 

tiiia  predplUte  U  rc-dissolred  by  llie  ad-  Disulph.   Qurna,   gr.   i. ;    Tinct.  Rosie, 

dition  of  a  httle  mote  sulphunc  acid ;  but  mix. ;  Add.  Nit.  dilut.,  nix. ;  Aquas, 

this  IS  not  correct.  kjgg,                                     »,    »     -i     f 

To  obviate  this  objection,  I  have  under-  rnui.  #L-^.  .  «i—  -^i„*s-^  u  ^  .*      « 

teken  a  few  experimente,  and  I  find  that  by  „v!J^  ^i.\^^J^^^:  ^If  '^ 

substituting  aTequivalent  of  dUuted  nitric  SJ^i^Jt^'^lj^  ~^Sf?I^  ^^  "^^X  ^ 

acid  for  the  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  dear  PJ^*»t««»™  ^  m  tiie common  mfusion 

solution  of  disulphate  of  quina  is  obtained.  rp,,  _  «-,^^  ^ ,..  , .,    . 

Another  metiid  consists  in  depriving  tiie  i„  ^^"S^^lv?^  ^  *^  P*^ 

mfusion  of  tiie  tennic  add,  wMch  mfy  be  ^«^ l^i?"*'"^^' "^  " "I^^^?* 

done  by  means  of  isingh«»,iktiiefono4ig  Z^'wiS'soKnTLmH^  i?SSS 

™  mf  "^  \        ^     ^         »          ,  ®'  hsemoptysis,  acetate  of  lead  may  be  ad. 

Take  three  drachma  of  rose-leaves,  ten  ministered  with  it,  if  nitric  add  be  in  alight 

ounces  of  water:  infuse  cold  for  six  excess. 

hou«.  Tfaicture  of  roses  occurs  in  sereral  of  the 

Take  of  isinglass  one  drachm ;  water,  at  old  Pharmacopoeias,  but  the  piepantion  is 

110«  to  120O,  ten  ounces.    Dissolve.  similar  to  our  infiision,  and  I  am  not  aware 

Having  strained  the  infiision,  add  the  cold  that  a  formula  for  a  tincture,  according  to 

solution  of  isinglass,  mixing    them    tho-  our  present  aooeptetion  of  the  term,  has  been 

roughly ;  the  tannate  of  gelatine  ia  predpi-  pubUshed. 

teted,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  Percolation  can  be  employed  both  for  this 

and  tiie  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  add  preparation  and  the  infusion,   the   petals 

and  sugar  should  then  be  added.      Cold  being  rubbed  down  with  sand ;   but  I  have 

water  is  recommended  in  this  infusion,  on  restricted   my  observations  to  that  plan, 

account  of  the  greater  fieunlity  with  whic^  the  which  appears  to  answer  very  well,  and  is 

precipitete  separates ;   if  hot  water  is  em-  probably  tiie  most  eligible  in  praetice.—- 3fr. 

ployed,  a  milkiness  in  the  fluid  is  produced,  Sqtiire,  m  Pkarataeeutieai  Journal, 

which  passes  in  that  state  through  the  filter,  ■  — .^ ._^ 

unless  it  haa  previoujdy  stood  twelve  ham,  MEDICINAL   PROPERTIES   OF    SO- 

or  more ;  m  using  cold  water  it  is  important  -  .  xttt»,  m*TT«T^^^«**«« 

that  tiie  rose  buds  should  be  wdl  broken  LANUM  TUBEROSUM, 

down  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  the  infusion  — 

should  be  occasionally  stirred.  From  the  leaves  gathered  at  the  proper 

The  infusion  thus  made  dissolves  a  con-  period,*and  subjected  to  carefbl  preparation, 

ddenble  quantity  of  disulphate  of  quina,  the  extract,  which  I  have  the  honour  of 

and  the  astringent  flavour,  which  is  objee-  offering  to  your  notice,  is  procured,  possess- 

tionable  to  some  patiento,  is  avoided.  ing  narcotic  powers  of  a  very  high  degree. 

In  suggesting  this  modification  of  making  In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions 

the  infnston  of  roses,  it  must  be  understood  of  the  College  of  Physidans,  is  a  paper,  by 

that  I  am  not  recommending  to  my  bretiiren  Dr.  Latham,  on  the  Medicinal  Piroperties  of 

a  deviation  from  the  Phannacopoeia,  but  Solanum  Tuberosum :    it  was  read  in  the 

painting  out  to  the  profesdon  a  meana  by  year  1818,  since  which  time  I  have  every 

which  disulphate  of  quina  and  the  infusion  reason  to  believe  the  extract  has  entirely 

of  roses  may  be  degantiy  combined.  ftJlen  into  disuse.     Dr.  Latham  stetes  that 

Tliis  hifbsion  is  less  liable  to  spoil  than  ''  an  aoddentwhich  he  witnessed,  occurring  to 

that  which  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  an  animal,  ought  to  have  induced  him  sooner 

Having  proposed  a  method  by  which  the  to  have  made  a  trial  of  ito  narcotic  powers 

infnnon  of  rosea  may  be  deprived  of  ite  upon  the  human  body,  and  the  efflscte  pro- 
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dnced  i&  the  following  cues  will,  perhapi, 
entitle  it  to  a  rank  of  no  mean  estimation  in 
the  catalogue  of  medicines/'  The  doctor 
then  furnishes  us  with  the  detail  of  seven 
cases,  in  most  of  which  the  powers  of  the 
extract  were  particularly  marked. 

As  a  medicine  the  extractum  solani  tnbe- 
rosi  will  rank  between  belladonna  and  co- 
nium  :  it  has  a  decided  tendency  to  produce 
relaxation  of  the  boweb,  and,  therefore, 
Willi  in  many  instances,  supply  the  place  of 
opium.  In  a  large  dose  it  produces  all  the 
effects  of  narcotic  poisons — ^headache,  Ter- 
tigo,  stupor,  &c. ;  but  in  moderate  ones  it 
seems  to  me  to  possess  powers  hr  more  cer- 
tain than  either  hyoscyamus  or  conium  :  it 
is  particularly  serviceable  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, painful  affections  of  the  stomadi  and 
nterus. 

Should  experience  confirm  the  virtues 
which  I  believe  reside  in  this  preparation,  a 
great  advantage  will  aiocme  from  the  laige 
and  certain  supply  always  to  be  obtained : 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  narcotic 
plants,  hyoscyamus  and  conium,  which,  in 
some  seasons,  can  with  difficulty  be  obtained 
in  sufficient  quantities.  The  samples  of  ex- 
tract and  preserved  juice  upon  the  table, 
were  kindly  prepared  for  me  by  a  member  of 
your  Society,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Great  Russell 
Street ;  they  will  be  found,  upon  inspection, 
to  possess  not  only  the  odour,  but  the  taste, 
of  the  class  of  plants  to  which  the  solanum 
tuberosum  belongs.  I  am  aware  that  much 
time  is  required  to  ascertain  the  merits  of  any 
new  medidne,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most 
careful  and  repeated  observation  can  entitie 
it  to  rank  among  the  articles  of  the  materia 
medica;  yet,  fh>m  the  trials  I  have  made 
with  the  solanum  tuberosum,  I  am  induced 
to  place  considerable  reliance  on  its  powers, 
and  have,  therefore,  much  pleasure  in  offer- 
ing it  to  the  notice  of  this  Society. 

The  dose  of  the  extract  is  from  one  to 
three  grains,  three  times  a  day. — Mr,  Dyer, 
in  Pharmaeeutical  Journal. 

DR.  WATSON'S  LECTURES. 

Thb  omission  of  two  weeks  in  the  publi- 
cation of  Dr.  Watson's  lectures  was  to  suit 
his  convenience.  We  have  resumed  them 
this  week,  and  purpose  to  complete  the 
course  in  the  current  volume. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  or  QSNTLEMEN  ADMITTKD  MEMBERS. 

FHday,  May  20,  1642. 

B.  N.  Siaon.^J.  Southern.  — J.  Douglas.— 
W.  O.  East8taff.-N.  Monteftore.— M.  Hare.—C. 
Gibson — A.  B.  9t«ele.-rH.  T.  Berry.— E.  Pye.— 
p.  Brotherston.— A.  Taylor.— C.  Robinson.— J. 
Rowlands. 


MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  AT 
BRENTFORD. 

{Frwn  a  Qmrtapondent,) 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  medical  prac- 
titioners of  Brentford  and  its  vicinity  have 
resolved  to  form  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  friendly  intercourse 
and  mutual  advantage,  to  be  called  the 
«  Brentford  Medical  Association."  It  will 
include  all  practitioners  resident  in  the  several 
parishes  comprising  the  Brentford  Union, 
who  may  be  willing  to  join  it,  and  be  like- 
wise open  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  May  14,  1842. 

Small  Fox 4 

Measles  » 

Scarlatina  10 

Hooplog  Cough  S7 

Croup  10 

Thrush    6 

Diarrhoea    s 

Dysentery  o 

Cholera 0 

Infloenxa i 

Typhos    SO 

Erysipelas 0 

Syphms  1 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  183 
Diseases  of  the  Longs,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 9S0 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-veisels  ....  90 
Diseases  of  the  Stonoach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Dig^tion    50 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c ^ 

Childbed 5 

Ovarian  Dropsy  .,.,  0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 1 

Rheumatism o 

Diseases  of  Joints;ftc s 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula   0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 0 

Diseasesof  Uncertain  Seat 100 

Old  Kf^  or  Natural  Decay 47 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance    16 

Causes  not  specified  6 

Deaths  firom  all  Causes 77S 
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Mag 

THUBMOMBTBa. 

Babombtkb. 

Wednesdsy 

18 

from  42  to  58 

80*04  to  29*58 

Thursday  . 

19 

87 

58 

39'Sl 

99  78 

Friday .  .  . 

30 

85 

59 

29  66 

29*67 

Saturday  . 

21 

46 

59 

29*67 

29^ 

Snnday   .  . 

n 

89 

61 

29-78 

29*70 

Monday .  . 

ts 

44 

61 

29^4 

90*88 

Tuesday    . 

24 

41 

60 

29*83 

99*75 

Wind,  on  the  18th  N.  S.E.  S.  and  W.  on  the 
19th.  S.W.  on  the  20th.  S.  and  S.E.  on  thie 
21st,  22nd,  23rd.  N.  B.  d.  N.  and  W.  on  the  34th . 
Generally  cloudy,  frequent  showers. 

Bain  fallen,  '13  of  an  Inch. 

WiLsow  6r  OoiLVY,  67,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LECTURES  In  that  ipedei  of  icterus  which  occnn, 

ONTHB  Bomctimea,   in    connexion    with   acute    or 

chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  the  treat- 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  07  ment  mast  be  snch  as  I  yesterday  reoom- 

PHYSIC  mended  for  acute  and   chronic    hepatitis. 

Mercnry  forms  an  essential  part  of  that 

Delivered  at  King*9  CoUeget  London^'  treatment ;  and,  unless  the  disease  yielded 

sooner,  I  should  urge  the  remedy  until  its 

By  D».  Watson.  effect  upon  the  gums,  and,  therefore,  its  pre- 

senoe  in  the  drculatixig  blood,  was  apparent. 

But  to  the  icterus  calcuiosus,  mercury  ia 

Treatment  qfthe  varioua  apeeiee  qfjmmdiee.  not  go  well  adapted.    What  we  want  U,  not 

DUeaeee  of  the  gaU-bladder:    qf    the  ^  more  plentiful  or  a  more  hcslthful  sec^e- 

epleen ;  qf  the  panereae.    JMeeoMea^  of  the  tion  of  bUe,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  mechanical 

kidneye.       NephritU    and    nephralgia,  impediment  to  its  excretion ;  or,  at  any  rate, 

PA^momeiui  eonetituting  a  **ftt  qf  the  jf  that  cannot  be  accomplished,  to  ease  the 

gravel."      Deferent    kinde   qf  gravel,  acute  sufferings  of  the  patient.      If  fev«r 

Dieeaeed  etatee  qf  the  nrine.    Deterip^  attends  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone,  or  if  the 

tion  and  remediee   of  the  lithie,  phoe-  epigastric  pain  should  become  epigastric  ten- 

phatie,  and  oxalic  diatheses.  demess,  leeches  may  be  applied,  or  a  vein 

In  the  last  lecture,   after    describing  the  may  be  opened. ,  The  abstraction  of  blood 

symptoms,  and  causes,  and  treatment  of  may  prevent  any  thickening  of  the  distended 

acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver,  gall-ducts ;   or  it  may  perhaps  relax  their 

and  after  pointing  out  various  other  forms  spasmodic  dosure  around  the  calculus.   But, 

of  chrome  disease  to  which  that  organ  is  in  general,  blood-letting  is  not  of  service  nor 

obnoxious,  I  spoke  of  Jaundice.     I  offered  requisite  in  this  variety  of  jaundice.     Our 

you  some  comments  upon  its  phsenomena ;  great  resource  for  relieving  the  pain,  and  for 

and  1  indicated  several  different  internal  loosening  the  presumed  spasm,  is  opium, 

conditions  upon  which  it  may,  in  different  given  in  full  doses  :  and  I  can  add  but  little, 

cases,  depend :   and  the  lecture  was  closed  with  any  advantage,  to  the  directions  laid 

with  some  brief  hints  respecting  the  prog-  down,   on  this  head,    by    Dr.    Heberden. 

nosis  of  icterus.     I  have  yet  to  consider  the  '*  This  pain  (says  he)  can  on>y  be  assuaged 

plans  of  treatment  best    adapted    to    the  by  giving  and  repeating  opium  and  its  pre- 

several  varieties  of  the  complaint.  -  parations,  as  often  as  the  continuance  of  the 

Some  lands  of  jaundice  are  obviously  and  pain  requires  them  ;   and  because  this  pain 

absolutely  irremediable.     From  others  the  is  very  apt  to  return,   the  patient  should 

patients  neover  whatever  treatment  may  be  always  be  adrisedto  keep  by  him,  as  long  as 

adopted,  or  without  any  treatment  at  all.  the  distemper  lasts,  pills  of  pure*  opium, 

Hence,  as  is  cuatomary  in  such  circum-  each  weighhig  one  grain — or  what  is  equiva% 

staaoes,  remedies  the  most  worthless  and  lent  to  them — that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 

absurd  are  extolled  for  their  eflicacy  against  quieting  a  sensation  which  is  so  difficult  to 

jaundioe.     The  patient  gets  well,  and  the  endure.     One  of  these  pills  may  be  taken  as 

drug  last  (tried  is  held  to  have  cured  him.  ^oon  as  the  pain  comes  on,  and  it  may  be 

Post  hoe,  ergo  propter  hoc,  is  an  argument  repeated  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  two 

more  often  appUnl  I  believe  to  the  varia-  hours,  if  the  pain  require  it ;    and  I  have 

tions  of  disease,  than  to  any  other  class  of  often  found  it  both  safe  and  necessary  to 

cventa.  give  mueh  more." 
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Tl^  plan,  of  gmnf  opium  in  the  form  of  the  material  canse  of  all  the  cerebral  lymp-- 

pUUf  ia  the  more  jadicions,  beoanae,  from  tome,  we  might  hope  to  draw  aome  fk  m 

their  imall  bulk,  thej  are  more  Ukely  to  be  poiaon  off  by  blood-letting :  bst  w«  are  not 

retained  than  draughts  would  be.    Some*  mre  of  thii ;  and  reasoning  upon  the  matter 

times  the  stomach  ia  so  irritable  aa  to  reject  helps  na  not  mnch  towaris  the  core.    Tlie 

eten  a  pill.     I  would  add,  therefore,  to  Dr.  lesaonwhichezperiencehaafumiahed amounts 

Heberden's  recommendations,  that  of  throw-  to  no  more  than  this :  that  active  purgingis 

ing  an  opiate  injection  into  the  rectum ;  half  sometimes  followed  by  erident  amendment, 

a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  laudanum,  mixed  and  ultimate  recoTcry.     I  would  bleed  alao, 

with  aamall  quantity  of  warm  gruel.    Ano-  if  the  puUe  warranted  Teneaection,  but  not 

ther   very    useful  expedient  ia  the  warm  otherwise.     In  all  the  Tarietiea  of  what, 

bath.    If  tills  cannot  be  readily  procured,  from  its  intensity  and  rapid  accession,  I  may 

hot  fomentations   to  the  epigastrium,  the  call  acute  jaundice,  purging  is  strongly  indi- 

mustard  poultice,  the  turpentine  atupe,  are  cated :  and  we  sometimes  succeed  in  rectify- 

valuable  substitutes  for  it.    Dr.  Proutstatea  ing  the  whole  morbid  condition  by  thua 

that  he  has  seen  more  immediate  alleviation  applying  a  sudden  wrench  (so  to  spesk)  to 

afforded  by  large  draughts  of  hot  water,  con-  the  biliary  organs ;   by  giving,  for  instance, 

taining  the  carbonate  of  soda'  in  solution  half  a  scruple  or  a  scruple  of  calomel,  and,  a 

(one  or  two  drachms  to  a  pint),  than  by  any  few  hours  afterwards,  half  an  ounce  of  caator 

other  means.     "  The  alludi  counteracts  the  oil,  with  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine, 

distressing  symptoms  produced  by  the  acidity  When  green  jaundice  arises  from  hepatic 

of  the  stomach ;  while  the  hot  water  acts  like  disease,  we  can  only  palliate.    Mild  laza* 

a  fomentation  to  the  seat  of  the  pain.    The  tive  and  anodynes  comprise  all  that  such  a 

first  portions  of  water  are  commonly  rejected  state  admits  of.     For  the  icterus  fframdarmmf 

almost  immediately;    but  others  may    be  delivery  is  the  natural  cure:  itmayaome- 

repeatedly  taken ;   and  after  some  time  it  times  bie  removed  by  the  careful  employment 

will  usually  be  found  that  the  pain  becomes  of  aperients, 
less,  and  the  water  is  retained.     Another 

advantage  of  this  plan  of  treatment  is,  that  The  galUbiadder  has  its  own  diacaam, 
the  water  abatea  the  severity  of  the  retching,  which  I  do  not  stop  to  investigate,  for  they 
which  is  usually  most  severe  and  dangerous  seldom  become  the  objects  of  spedfie  treat- 
where  there  is  nothing  present  upon  which  ment.  Sometimes  it  is  found  duivelled  up, 
the  stomach  can  react.  Tliis  plan  does  not  and  nearly  empty  :  sometimes  onormoudy 
supersede  the  use  of  opium,  which  may  be  distended ;  sometimes  ruptured.  Of  tfiese 
given  in  any  way  deemed  most  desirable;  cooditions,  the  distension  of  the  gall-blsdder 
and  in  some  instsnces  a  few  drops  of  Ian-  is  tiie  only  one  that  we  can  ever  expect  to 
danum  may  be  advantageously  conjoined  recognise  in  the  living  body.  Hie  bi^  tiieii 
with  the  alkaline  solution,  after  it  has  been  projects  beyond  the  edge  of  the  Hver,  and  ia 
once  or  twice  rqected.''  The  pain  having  palpable  externally,  forming  an  elastie  tumor 
been  ijneUed,  the  bowels  should  be  swept  out  in  the  right  side.  Authors  lay  down  maika 
by  a  brisk  purgative.  for  diftingniahing  a  distended  gaU-bladdar 

When  jaun£ce  appeara  to  have  been  sud-  from  absoMa  of  the  liver,  smdfkom  an  bydatfd 

denly  engendered,  by  moral  causes,  the  ra-  cyst ;  but  they  are  not  mudi  to  be  traated 

tionale  of  its  production  is  obscure ;  and  the  to ;  nor  is  the  precise  diagnoais  of  any  great 


Inatment  has  a  corresponding  uncertainty,    moment.    Hie  practical  rule  aeema  to  be 
Hhe  bile,  retained  or  readmitted  into  the    that,  when  the  swelling  is  adherent  to  tiK 


Uood,  is  supposed  to  operate,  as  a  poison,  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  we  may  punctnn 

npon  the  nervous  system.     But  the  mental  it,  whatever  is  its  nature :  but  under  no  other 

state  which  precedes  and  seems  to  occasion  drcumstanoea. 

the  jaundice,  may  possibly  be   Itadf  the 

oause  of  the  nervous  symptoms  that  follow.  I  have  already,  incidentally,  described  most 


In  other  forms  of  the  malady  patients  re-  of  the  morbid  statea  of  the  tpleen  wbldi 

main  intenselv  yellow,  often  for  a  long  time  susceptible  of  relief  fh>mmedidne :  especially 

together,  without  beooining  eomatoee,  de-  the  enlargement  of  that  body  constituting 

lirious,  or  convulsed.    Not  that  this  is  con-  the  ague-emke  of  the  fens,  and  occurring  m 

elusive.    We  know  that  a  given  poison  may  connexion  with  intermittent  fever ;  and  that 

influence  different  peraons  very  differently,  other  kind  of  enlargement  which  aometimea 

The  same  dose  of  opium  that  will  put  one  man  goes  along  with  hematemesis  and  melcBna. 

to  sleep,  will  stimulate  a  second  to  madness.  The  spk^  is  liable  to  tuberdea  abo ;  to 

and  will  have  no  sensible  eHect  upon  a  third,  deposits  of  other  specific  tumors,  and  of 

In  the  very  complBint  before  us,  one  patient  bone ;  and  to  softening  of  its  sutautanee. 
la  tormented  wi^  a  universal  itching,  which       Hie  best  remedy  for  the  ague-cake  is  tbe 

we  attribute  to  bile  in  his  blood;  and  ten  vemedy  for  intermittent  fbver,  ffttn*.    Pnr^ 

ottiers  remain  free  from  that  disagreeable  gativea  also  haVie  the  eflfbet  of  reduning  hy- 

Ming.    If  we  were  sure  that  the  bile  waa  pertrophy  of  that  curious  organ.    One  eaii» 
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tiim,  had  down  by  Dr.  Abcrcromby,  U  that  kidney ;  by  a  blow  or  frll  upon  the  loina ; 

in  ipknic  diaeaae,  mercury  ahoold  be  leda-  by  the  intqnal  adminiirtnition  of  cantbiridei, 

lovaly  avoided,  or  rather  radi  an  employment  or  of  turpentine.     It  it  to  the  preaenoe  of 

of  mercury  as  would  risk  tendemcM  of  the  fever  that  we  look,  to  establish  the  inflammaf 

gums.     Dr.  Williams,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hos-  tory  character  of  the  renal  affection, 

pital,  statea  in  a  recent  publication  that  he  Nephralgic  pains  require  to  be  distin- 

naa  made  many  trials  oi  the  bromide  qf  guished  on  the  one  hand  from  rheumadOv 

potatnuM  as  a  remedy  in  yarious  disorders ;  and  on  the  other  from  colic  pains.    In  Inm- 

but  that  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  its  utility  bago  there  is  pain  in  the  back,  and  it  may 

only  in  cases  of  '<»iiMt^  spleen.     Of  this  I  or  may  not  be  attended  with  fever ;  but  the 

know  nothing.  V^m  usually  affects  both  sides,  and  is  aggra- 
vated by  such  movements  of  Uie  body  as  call 

Again,  it  may  seem  a  slight  to  the  pancreas  the  muscles  of  the  loins  into  action,  partieu- 

to  pass  it  over  without  noticing  the  diseases  larly  by  stooping.     It  originates,  firequently, 

to  which  it  is  subject.    But  really  those  dis*  in  some  strain  or  effort,  of  which  the  patient 

eases  appear  to  be  but  few ;  and  they  do  is  made  painfully  conscious  at  the  time.    It 

not  signify  thdr  existence  by  any  plain  or  is  seldom  accompanied  by  any  notable  trouble 

Intelligible  agns.      I  have,  eight  or  nine  of  the  urinary  functions.    When  rheumatic 

times  perhaps  in  my.  life,  met  with  cardno-  pain  extends  from  the  back  into  the  thigh, 

Biatons  deposits  in  the  pancreas.     In  every  It  mostly  follows  the  course  of  the  great 

instance  the  head  of  the  gland,  that  eztre-  adatic  nerve,  and  is  felt  down  the  outer  part 

mity  which  lies  next  to  the  bowel,  has  been  of  the  limb  ;  whereas  the  pain  that  aooom- 

tlie  exclusive  or  the  principal  seat  of  the  dis-  panics  nephritis  or  nephralgia  shoots  rather 

case.     I  have  known  this  change  in  the  pan-  along  the  track  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve. 

ereas  cause  jaundice,  by  obstructing  the  bile  Lastly,  lumbar  pain,  depending  upon  rhea- 

ducts  I  and  I  have  known  it  produce  enor-  matism,  is  not  attended  with  nanaea  and 

mons'  and  slowly  fiital  distension    of   the  vomiting. 

Btomach  by  compressing  the  duodenum,  and  The  pain  of  colic  i$  often  associated,  with 

so  preventing  the  free  passage  of  thealiment  sickness  and  retching :  and  it  may  occupy 

through  that  gut.     Aa  to  remedies  for  pan-  thoee  parts  of  the  ab£>men  which  correspond 

cseatio  diseases  or  disorders,  I  do  not  know  to  the  place  of  the  ureters.     The  urinary 

cf  aay.  functiona  are  undiatnrbed;    and  thia  is  a 

eapital  point  of  distinction.    The  numbneaa 

Diseases  of  the  Aidnsyt— and  disorders  of  of  the  thigh,  and  drawing  up  of  the  testicle, 

their  function— and  alterationa  in  the  fluid  are   suffidently    characteristic,  when  they 

they  secrete — ^require  more  consideration,  happen ;  but  they  are  frequently  altogether 

And  Iprooeedatonoe,  Ni9M<2taf  rsf,  tothe  absent. 

snlijeet  of  their  it^lammaiumt  to  ntpkriiii :  Some  years  ago  I  was  sent  for  by  sn  ex- 

and  it  will  be  practically  convenient  to  take  eeedingly  intelligent  surgeon,  who  hod  been 

■syArelpig,  or  pain  of  the  kidney,  into  the  one  of  the  honse-sorgeons  at  the  Middlesag 

aeeouit  at  the  same  time.    Nephralgia  is  Hospitsl.   I  found  him  in  bed.    He  told  rad 

oommonly,  bnt  not  always,  produced  by  the  he  had  a  pain  in  the  abdomen.  It  had  begun 

tnnait  of  a  urinary  eahnhis  from  the  pelvis  in  the  morning  In  the  sitoation  of  the  r%ht 

of  this  kidney,  throuf^  the  ureter,  towards  kidney,  and  soon  extended  round  to  the 

the  bladder.    This  oonstitnees  what  is  called,  right  side  of  the  abdomen  and  the  grofau 

inooBBmon  parlanoe,  a  fit  qf  the  granel.  IVo  days  befiire,  he  had  experienced  a  similar 

Hm  symptoms  are  theae  s — ^pain,  sometimes  attadc  of  pain  In  the  renal  region,  stretching 

dnll,  Mt  move  frequently  very  severe,  in  the  round   Into   the   hypogastrit;^.    When  I 

loins,  usually  on  one  side,  and  descending  aaw  him  he  described  Um  pain  as  lying^ 

often  along  the  track  of  the  ureter  of  the  more  round  the  umbilicus  than  elsewhere  \ 

wtaam  side  i  numbness  of  the  corresponding  and   he    expressed   a   strong    persuasioii, 

thigh  s  in  the  male,  retraction,  and  perhaps  from  the  feelings  which  attended  it,  that  it 

pnhi,  of  the  testicle ;   a  frequent  desire  to  would  be  removed  by  firee  actioif  of  the 

asake  water,  which  is  generally  high  coloured}  bowels.      But   he   felt  nausea;    and  had 

nausea  and  vomiting.  vomited  some  medicine  which  he  had  taken. 

If  to  tfaeee  symptoms  there  be  added  ^-  He  had  no  fever,  no  retraction  of  the  testicle 

nana,  we  leam  tiie  important  het  that  In-  or  numbness  of  the  thigh,  and  the  pain  waa 

JfimBiatitrn  is  present :  we  have  the  symp-  not  increased  by  pressure.     Neither  had 

tome  of  aemie  n^krWs,    The  passage  of  there  been  any  marked  Irritation  of  the 

giavd  from  the  kidney  sometimea  does,  wo4  bladder.  He  said,  indeed,  when  I  questioned 

aometimes  does  not,  provoke  Inflammation  him  on  that  point,  that  he  th/mghi  he  ha4 

of  the  gland.    Nephritia   ia  very  seldom  made  water  raiAer  more  frequently  than 

idiopatUe.    It  may  sometimea  arise  under  usual  the  day  before.    I  mention  thia  caae 

tiw  influence  of  cold :  more  fluently  it  is  to  show  you  the  occastonal  obscurity  of  the 

fO^oM  by  caleuloua  mattsr  lodged  in  the  symptoms.     Here  a  well-instructed  medical 
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man  believed  that  nephralgia,  existing  in  his  phenomena  to  the  pain  which  affects  the 
own  person,  was  colic.  To  my  judgment,  shoulder  in  hepatic  disorders.  Irritation  of 
however,  it  seemed  most  probable  that  a  one  extremity  of  a  nerve,  situated  intemaUj, 
small  calculus  had  been  passing  from  his  and  belonging  to  an  organ  which  is  not  en- 
kidney  towards  and  perhaps  into  his  blad-  dowed  with  a  high  degree  of  sensibility, 
der.  I  may  as  well  tell  yon  the  event  of  causes  sympathetic  sensations  in  the  sentient 
Che  case,  which  interested  me  a  good  deal ;  extremities  of  other  branches  of  the  same 
for  it  exhibits  the  train  of  symptoms  that  nerve,  or  of  communicating  nerves, 
are  apt  to  ensue  after  nepluritic  attacks :  And  this  sympathetic  affection  of  distant 
although  in  this  instance  they  were  but  parts  is  sometimes  attended  (as ^formerly 
slightly  pronounced.  His  bowels  were  well  observed)  not  merely  with  pain,  but  with 
acted  on  by  a  purgative,  and  the  next  day  some  degree  of  inflammation  also.  The  tea- 
he  was  free  from  pain,  and  apparently  well.  tide  occasionally  swells,  and  becomes  tender, 

Two  days  after  this,  he  had  more  frequent  during  a  nephritic  attack.      On  the  other 

calls  to  pass  urine  than  Vrere  usual  vrith  him,  hand,  as  the  nerves  which  communicate  with 

and  -  having  done  so  on  one  occasion,  he  those  of  the  testicle  or  thigh  may  or  may  not 

presently  felt   the  want    again,   and    then  be  implicated  in  the  renal  ^sorder,  so  we  see 

p'assed  a  little  blood.    The  urine  had  been  how  it  happens  that  these  curious  symptoms, 

of  a  clear  amber  colour  throughout.     At  the  so  instructive  when  they  do  occur,  may  tre- 

expiration  of  two  or  three  days  more  he  qnently  be  wanting;    as  they  were  in  the 

called  upon  me  to  say  that  after  making  example  I  just  now  detailed  to  you. 

water  he  had  perceived  in  the  vessel  a  small  When  the  symptoms  I  specified  in  the 

crystallized  mass,  which  he  took  out,  sup-  outset  are  attended  with  fever,  we  conclude 

posing  it  to  be  (what  it  very  much  resem-  that  we  have  to  deal  with  nephritis ;   and 

bled)   a  small   fragment   of   sugar  candy,  when  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  however 

In  fact  he  had  been  eating  sugar  candy,  and  produced,  lasts  for  a  certain  period,  without 

tl^ought  some  portions  of  it  had  fallen  down  abatement,  suppuration  is  to  be  dreaded, 

between  his  waistcoat  and  shirt,  and  after-  Such  suppuration  is  marked,  sometimes,  by 

wards  into  the  chamber-pot.  Hehadthecuri-  the  supervention  of  rigors,  by  throbbing 

osity,  he  said  (some  misgiving  he  must  have  perhaps,  and  it  may  be  by  a  remission  of  the 

had  too,  for  I  had  told  him  my  own  opinion  pain:  but  I  believe  it  may  take  place  without 

of  the  nature  of  his  attack),  to  put  a  small  throwing  out  any  such  signals.  Nay,  I  think 

crystal  from  this  fragment  into  his  mouth ;  it  probable  that  inflammation,  confined  to 

and  as  it  neither  tasted  sweet  nor  dissolved,  the  parenchymatous  substance  of  the  kidney, 

he  suspected  it  might  be  a  urinary  concre-  may  arise,  and  run  through  all  its  stage*, 

tion,  and  brought  it  to  me.  And  sure  enough  without  denoting  its  presence  or  progress  by 

it  was  so ;  a  piece  of  very  pure  oxalate  of  any  noticeable  local  signs ;    and  that   the 

lime,  which  he  had  been  fortunate  enough  sharp  and  peculiar  symptoms  ascribed  by 

thus  to  get  rid  of.     It  was  a  quarter  of  an  authors  to  acute  nephritis  manifest  them- 

inch  in  length,  and  less  than  one-eighth  of  selves  only  when  the  investing  membrane  of 

an  inch  broad,  consisting  of  an  aggregation  the  gland,  or  its  pelvis  and  excretory  tubes, 

of  small  crystals.     It  was  exactly  similar  in  are  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process, 

appearance  and  colour  to  a  piece  of  brown  However  this  may  be,  suppuration  leads  to 

sugar-candy  of  the   same  size.     It  would  ulceration,  to  the  formation  of  renal  flstulc, 

pass,  longways,  into  a  large  crow-quill.  to  the  establishment  of  a  purulent  dischai|pe, 

That  it  was  oxalate  of  lime  was  proved  and  hectic  fever ;  and  finally,  in  mostcases,  to 
in  this  manner.  A  little  separate  crystal  a  fatal  event;  whether  the  inflammation  was  at 
was  heated  to  redness  on  a  piece  of  platinum  first  idiopathic,  or  dependent  on  a  calculus, 
foil,  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp  and  blow-  I  may  illustrate  these  remarks,  by  stating 
pipe.  By  these  means  the  oxalic  acid  was  the  heads  of  a  case  which  has  occurred  to  me 
destroyed,  and  quick -lime  left.  This  residue,  since  this  course  of  lectures  began.  I  ad- 
moistened,  and  pressed  into  a  powder  on  a  mitted  Caroline  Barnard,  a  married  woman, 
piece  of  turmeric  pa{)er,  gave  the  charac-  forty  years  old,  into  the  hospital,  on  the 
terifttic  brown  colour.  -']  9th  of  October.     Among  other  things  she 

You  see,  then,  that  a  nephritic  affection  complained  of  pain  in  the  situation  of  the 
may  be  mistaken  for  an  attack  of  colic.  In  right  kidney.  She  had  been  ill  six  weeks, 
reference  to  practice,  it  would  indeed  be  a  and  at  the  commencement  of  her  illness  her 
mistake  of  no  great  importance,  since  the  urine  had  been  very  turbid,  as  indeed  it  still 
remedies  that  are  proper  in  the  one  case  are  was ;  and  she  bad  experienced  much  pain 
generally  proper,  or  not  improper,  in  the  and  difficulty  in  passing  it,  add  after  it  bad 
other.  If  the  pain  be  attended  with  fever,  passed.  From  that  time  she  had  frequent 
antiphlogistic  measures  are  alike  indicated  in  nausea  and  retching,  and  occasional  numb- 
each  of  the  two  diseases.  ness  of  the  right  thigh.     She  had  been  losing 

The  numbness    of   the    thigh,   and   the  flesh  fast;    and   her    pulse,  was  frequent, 

drawing  up  of  the  testicle,  are  analogous  There  was  some  tenderness  discoverable  in 
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the  right  renal  region ;  and  after  a  time  a  impervious  condition  of  the  ureter  ihowed 
manifest  fulness  there,  and  hardness ;  and  afterwards  that  it  could  not  have  been, 
at  length  oedema  of  the  integuments  and  When  calculi  exist  in  the  kidney,  they 
extreme  tenderness.  She  suffered  also  well-  often  give  tokens  of  their  presence  there,  by 
marked  hectic  fever,  and  had  severe  and  re-  causing  bloody  urine.  But  bloody  urine 
peated  rigors.  On  the  4tK  of  November,  may  proceed  from  various  causes ;  and  in 
after  a  careful  examination  of  the  right  loin,  coitformity  with  my  usual  custom,  I  shall 
we  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  presence  of  by  and  by  offer  you  somd  general  remarks 
matter.  I  got  Mr.  Amott,  therefore,  to  see  on  hsmaturia,  as  one  of  the  haemorrhages, 
her,  and  to  put  a  lancet  into  the  abscess ;  I  showed  you,  at  our  last  meeting,  that 
and  a  laige  quantity  of  faint-smelling  pus  gaU-stones  might  inhabit  the  gall-bladder  in 
came  out.  She  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  considerable  numbers,  and  be  quite  harmless, 
operation ;  and  a  purulent  discharge,  mixed  unless  they  attempted  to  escape  from  their 
with  shreds  of  cellular  membrane,  came  prison,  through  the  very  narrow  channel  of 
away  in  abundance  for  some  days :  but  in  egress  from  it ;  and  I  intimated  that  the 
time  the  discharge  ceased,  the  swelling  sub-  same  observation  was  often  applicable  to 
aided,  and  the  opening  healed.  We  began  urinary  concretions.  Renal  calculi  do  in- 
to hope  that  it  had  been  merely  an  abscess  deed,  in  many  cases,  produce  abiding  un* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney,  irritat-  easioess,  or  frequently  recurring  pain,  in  the 
ing  it  and  affecting  its  functions.  But  in  situation  of  the  affected  kidney,  bloody  urine, 
three  weeks  after  the  abscess  was  punctured,  and  gastric  disturbance ;  especially  when  the 
the  swelling  was  found  to  have  recurred;  concretions  are  shaken  or  displaced  by  sudden 
and  she  again  bc^gan  to  suffer  much.  The  jolts  or  jarring  movements  of  the  body ;  or 
tumor  was  again  opened,  and  pus  of  a  more  when  the  system  is  deranged  by  intemperate 
offensive  character  than  before  evacuated,  habits.  But  in  many  other  instances  these 
In  the  early  part  of  December  she  sunk.  calculi  cause  no  pain  or  annoyance,  so  long 

We  found  the  right  kidney  small,  collapsed,  as  they  remain  in  the  kidney :  although  they 

and  hollow;  in  some  parts  a  mere  flabby  bag.  inflict  horrible  suffering,  in  general,  jprhile, 

On  its  posterior  surface  there  was  an  opening,  for  the  first  time,  they  are  forcing  their  way 

which  formed  a  communication  between  the  along  the  narrow  ureter.    A  concretion  can- 

interior  of  the  kidney  and  the  abscess  in  the  not  be  formed  in  a  moment ;  yet  the  attack 

cellular  tissue,  which  had  pointed  externally,  of  pain  often  comes  on  in  a  moment,  without 

The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  much  dilated ;  any  previous  warning.      After  a  while  it 

and  the  substance  of  the  gland  destroyed  to  remits,  perhaps  as  suddenly ;  the  calculus 

a  considerable  extent,  by  suppuration  and  having  passed  (it  may  be  presumed)  from 

ulceration.    The  ureter,  where  it  left  the  the  ureter  into  the  bladder ;  and  then  indica- 

pelvis   of   the  kidney,   was  found    to    be  tions,  more  or  less  palpable,  usually  begin  to 

impervious.  declare  themselves  of  its  presence  in  that 

The  other  kidney  was  much  enlarged;  reservoir.  Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon 
but  of  quite  healthy  and  sound  structure,  to  find  calculi  in  the  kidney  after  death,  of 
That  kind  of  compensation  had  occurred  the  existence  of  which  there  had  been  no 
which  1  formerly  mentioned  as  not  unusual  symptom  manifested  during  life, 
when,  of  double  organs,  one  has  been  ren-  Tbe  treatment  of  nephritis — or  of  the 
dered  incapable  of  its  natural  functions,  and  nephralgia  calculoaa,  when  accompanied  by 
the  other  takes  up  its  duty,  and  performs  a  fever,  or  occurring  in  young,  strong,  and 
twofold  amount  of  work.  The  organ  of  plethoric  persons — is  just  such  as  would  be 
which  the  function  is  thus  increased,  be-  proper  in  cases  of  severe  colic,  or  enteritis : 
comes  hypertrophied.  This  woman  did  not  sthd  therefore  it  is  that  any  mistake  between 
die  because  there  was  not  urine  enough  these  disorders  at  the  outset  is  not  of  so  much 
secreted ;  but  she  sunk  under  the  wasting  practical  consequence.  The  objects  of  treat- 
purulent  drain,  the  irritation  and  pain  she  ment  are,  to  arrest  the  inflammatory  process ; 
suffered,  and  the  protracted  hectic  fever.  In  to  quiet  existing  irritation  ;  and  to  obviate 
this  instance  the  inflammation  and  suppura-  any  fresh  causes  of  irritation.  Venesection, 
tion  occurred  independently  of  the  formatioQ  therefore,  in  proi)ortion  to  the  strength  of 
of  calculous  matter.  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  symptoms, 

Sometimes  the  pus  finds  its  way  out  of  will  sometimes  be  proper :  and  it  will  always 

the  body  through  the  natural  passages,  and  be  advisable  to  take  away  blood  freely  from 

appears  in  the  urine.     This  woman's  urine  the  neighbourhood  of  the  suffering  part  by 

was  thought,  by  some  of  the  pupils,  to  con-  cupping.    Warm  fomentations  ;   Uie  warm 

tain  pus.     It  was  quite  thick,  and  of  a  yel-  bath ;  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the 

lowiah  colour.     But  heat  rendered  it  trans-  bowdl ;    these  are  all.,  expedients  of  which 

parent.     You  must  not  judge  by  a  cursory  practical  men  acknowledge  the  value.     The 

look  at  the  water.   The  effect  of  heat  proved  warm  enemata  not  only  clear  out  from  the 

that  the  yellow  material  was  not  pus ;  the  large  intestines  any  irritating  matters  they 
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might  contain,  but,  from  the  proximity  of  fidrly  into  that  narrow  tnhe ;  but  at  length 

the  colon  to  the  kidney,  they  perhaps  have  fall  back  again  into  the  pelTii  of  the  kidney : 

the  effect  of  an  internal  fomentation.     It  ia  when  the  symptoms  cease, 

desirable  also  to  get  the  bowels  well  acted  Bnt  the    same    symptoms   vndonbtedly 

npon  by  purgative  medicines  as  soon  as  pos«  occur,  occasionally,  when  there  is  no  cal- 

sible :  the  relief  that  follows  free  alvine  dis-  cuius  at  all.     Sir  B.  Brodie  has  referred  to 

charges  is  often .  very   marked.     There  is  this  form  of  complaint.     In  people  who  live 

sometimes  a  difficulty,  from  the  irritability  intemperate  and  luxurious  lives,  pain  is  apt 

of  the  stomach,  in  administering  purgatives  to  seize  upon  one  renal  region,  and  to  ez- 

by  the  mouth.   Calomel,  however,  will  often  tend  round  and  downwards  into  the  groin  ; 

be  retained,  when  other  substances  are  re-  and  these  symptoms  will  be  followed  hj  tre" 

jected.     It  is  generally  considered  of  impor-  quent,  difficult,  and  painful  micturition,  the 

tance  to  give  those  purgatives  only  which  are  urine  being  unusually  add,  high-coloured, 

not  likely,  by  being  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  sometimes  turbid.    The  whole  irritation 

to  irritate  the  urinary  passages.     On  this  appears  to  be  produced  by  this  unhealthy 

account  the  saline  purgatives    are   to  be  urine :  at  least  the  complaint  vanishes  after 

avoided.     Nothing  is  so  good  as  castor  oil,  cupping  the  loins,  purging,  the  wann  bath, 

if  the  stomach  will  bear  it ;  or  infusion  of  and  two  or  three  full  doses  of  oolchicum 

senna  with  manna  may  be  used ;  or,  if  the  g^ven  at  short  intervals, 

stomach  be  very  queasy,  pills,  composed  of  Sometimes  the  Uttle  stone  becomes  im- 

cathartic  extract,  and  calomel.  moveably  wedged  in  the  canal  of  the  ureter. 

When  there  is  no  fever,  t.  e.  when  the  If  it  completdy  shuts  the  tube,  the  urine 

case  is  one  of  nephralgia,  and  a  calculus  is  accumulates  behind  it,  and  that  portion  of 

passing,  after  the  intestinal  canal  has  been  the  ureter  dilates.    Hie  obstruction  usually 

cleared  by  a  purgative,  it  will  be  necessary  proves  fatal,  by  its  influence  upon  the  fonc- 

to  give  opium  in  full  doses  to  aUay  the  pain ;  tions  of  the  kidney,  and  thereby  upon  the 

and  it  may  either  be  administered  in  the  whole  economy.     But  if  the  urine  finds  a 

form  of  pill  through  the  stomach ;  or  intro-  passage  by  the  side  of  the  impacted  ooncre* 

dnced  into  the  rectum.  tion,  this  danger  is  averted,  or  postponed. 

When  a  person  suffers  what  is  called  a  fit  When  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 

of  the  gravel,  the  pain,  I  say,  is  at  length  nature  and  course  of  the  symptoms,  that  a 

very  suddenly  relieved,  in  general,  in  conse-  calculus  has  come  down  from  the  kidney* 

quence  of  the  calculus  having  emerged  from  and  lodged  in  the  bladder,  then  it  beeomes 

ttie  ureter  and  entered  the  bladder.    We  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  the  practitioner, 

judge  that  this  has  taken  place,  first,  by  the  and  of  fearful  importance  to  the  patient,  to 

cessation  of  the  pain  *,  and  secondly,  by  the  try  all  means  to  bring  about  its  expulsion 

supervention,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  symp-  bdbre  it  grows  too  hu^  to  be  voided.    For 

toms  indicative  of  stone  in  the  bladder :  vis.  grow  it  almost  surely  will,  by  the  oontinoal 

a  more  than  usually  frequent  inclination  to  accretion  of  earthy  matter  upon  its  surfaoe, 

make  water ;  pain,  referred  to  the  extremity  if  it  remains  long  in  the  bladder.    We  know 

of  the  urethra,  especially  just  after  passing  that  it  mayf  at  first,  be  voided,  provided  the 

urine ;  and  a  stoppage  and  renewal  of  the  urethra  be  in  a  healthy  and  natural  state : 

stream  of  water  during  its  exit.  that  whatever  has  passed  through  the  ureter. 

The  time  which  a  caJculus  takes  in  travel-  may  pass  through  the  urethra  also, 

ling  from  the  kidney  to  the  bladder  varies  a  The  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  thestt : 

good  deal.  The  painful  journey  may  be  over  first,  to  procure  a  plentiful  secretion  of  Uand 

&  a  few  hours ;  or  it  may  last  two  or  three  urine,  wherewith  the  bladder  may  beoome 

days.     More  rarely  the  symptoms  continue,  filled  ;  secondly,  by  lulling  the  sensibility  of 

with  irregular  intervals  of  comparative  quiet,  tiie  parts  concerned,  to  prevent  or  lessen 

for  weeks.  And  sometimes,  notwithstanding  that  spasmodic   constrictive  effort  of   the 

the  peculiar  pain,  which  amounts  to  torment,  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  which  the  presenoe 

an  morbid  symptoms  cease,  and  yet  no  cal-  of  the  calculus  is  apt  to  provoke ;    and, 

cuius  has  passed,  apparently,  into  the  blad-  thirdly,  to  ascertain  that  the  channel  of  the 

der :  none,  t.  e.  of  die  symptoms  of  stone  urethra  is  open  and  unimpeded, 

ensue ;  no  calculus  is  voided  by  the  urethra ;  To  effect  the  first  of  these  purposes,  the 

■nd  none  found  in  the  bladder  when  the  pa-  patient  should  be  instructed  to  drink  freely 

tient  at  length  dies.  of  dUuent  liquors ;  such  as  barley-water,  or 

What  is  the  explanation  of  these  drcum-  linseed-tea,  in  which  may  be  mixed  a  imaU 

stances  ?    Why,  as  cslculi  have  been  dis-  quantity  of  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitr».    To 

covered  in  sudi  cases  in  the  kidney,  it  has  fulfil  the  second,  he  should  take  a  full  dose 

been  supposed  that  a  concretion  may  get  into  of  opium  at  bed-time.    By  these  means  the 

the  very  b«gmnhig  of  the  ureter,  where  it  is  pain  and  irritation  which  may  have  been  pro- 

a  little  laifer  tiiu  elsewhere,  and  give  rise  duoed  by  the  cnlculus,  wfll  be  soothed ;  and 

to  the  peoiliar  symptomsi  yet  never  pass  the  bladder  will  gradoaUy  fill.    He  should 
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then  make  water,  haTiiig  first  placed  himaelf  and  ahe  then  found  thia  oblong  atone, 

in  Boeli  a  noaition  that  the  outlet  of  the  ia  compoaed  of  lithic  add,  in  tibe  Teaad. 

bladder  ahail  be  at  the  loweat  part  of  that  If  the  renal  calcnlua,  after  it  haa  reached 

leoeptahle.     He  may  atand  up,  and  lean  the  bladder,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  the  cx- 

forwmrda ;   or  it  may  be  well  to  make  water  pedients  I   have  been  recommending,  the 

while  kneding,  in  a  warm  bath.     If  these  qneation  arisea  whether  medicine  can  do  any 

cspedienta  are  not  preaently  aacoeeafal,  the  farther  good,  or  whether  the  patient  ia  to  be 

mthra  may  be  cant&onaly  expanded,  and  ddirer^  over  to  the  aurgeona. 

habituated  to  the  contact  of  a  aolid  body.  Most  of  theae  small  concretions  admit  of 

by  the  duly  introduction  of  a  full-eixed  being    mechanically  cruahed   into    smaller 

bougie.     Sometiatea  the  cdculua  will  follow  fragments,   which  are  then  readily  washed 

the  bougie,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  through  the  out  by  the  stream  of  urine.    Larger  stones 

urethra.     In  this  way  the  patient  will  have  are  extracted  entire,  through  incisions  of  the 

a  frir  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  stone.     In  bladder.    Yet  there  are  many  caaes  in  which, 

UuIb  way  a  very  near  friend  of  my  own,  a  for  Tarious    reasons,    surgery    declines    to 

physician  now  practising  in  this  town,  did  attempt    the    removal    of   Tencd    cdculi. 

expel  a  formidable,  though  not  very  large,  Medicine  still  offers  to  these  unfortunate 

piece  of  rough  oxalate  of  lime  secreral  weeks  patients  the  meana  of  mitigating,  at  least, 

after  its  entrance  into  the  bladder.     Out  it  their  sufferings.    But  it  often  can  do  more 

bame«  at  last,   witii  a  smart  dink,  which  than  this.     It  is  very  important  for  you  to 

was  mnaie  to  hia  ear,  against  the  chamber-  know  that  judicious  medical  treatment  may 

pot.      A  gentleman   was    not    long  since  retard  or  prevent,  and  that  injudidous  me- 

•ent  up  to  me  horn  Kent,  by  a  former  dical  treatment  may  promote  and  haaten  the 

pupil  of  thia  College,  with  the  following  enlargement  of  such  cdculi.     Let  ua  briefly 

history*    About  a  month  before  he  had  been  consider  the  principles  by  which  our  judg- 

Buddenly  attacked  with  acute  pain  in  the  ment  and  our  practioCi  in  thia  serioua  matter, 

loina,  extending  forfrards  into  the  left  flank,  must  be  guided. 

and  pdvis,  with  nausea  and  vomiting.    For  I  have  described  a  fit  of  the  gravtL    We 

nearly  ten  days  these  symptoms  continued  say  that  a  patient  has  the  gravel  when  he 

to  oecur  at  intervale ;  then  they  ceased ;  and  passes  concrete  matter  with  his  urine,  whe- 

tfaen  he  began  to  be  troubled  by  a  frequent  ther  in  the  form  of  powder,  of  grit  or  sand, 

and  very  urgent  indination  to  make  water,  or  of  more  masdve  calculL    We  do  not 

and  by  pain  after  voiding  it,  just  above  the  apply  that  term  to  the  cases  in  which  the 

ardk  of  the  pnbes.    I  gave  him  directions,  in  urine  is  dear  when  recently  voided,   and 

aooordanoe  with  the  plan  just  now  men-  warm ;  but  throws  down  an  earthy  sediment 

tioned ;  and  wished  him  to  allow  some  sur-  as  it  cools :  which  sediment  redissolves  if  the 

geoD  to  explore  the  contents  of  his  bladder,  urine  be   again  artifiddly  heated.      Now 

To  this  he  would  not,  as  yet,  he  said,  con-  '  besides  the  Afferent  forms  which  the  gravd 

sent.     I  saw  him  on  the  2d  of  August.     He  assumes,  of  powder,  sand,  and  little  stones, 

returned  into  Kent  the  next  day.    On  the  there  are   (as  yon  may  have  guessed  from 

5di«  while  taking  a  walk,  he  was  seised  with  oertdn  terms  that  I  have  beoi  obliged  to 

a  most  imperative  desire  to  make  water,  but  employ)  several  kinds  of  gravel ;   differing, 

found  that  he  could  part  with  none.    Con-  I  mean,  in  thdr  chemicd  composition.    The 

dudiag  that  a  calculus  had  entered,  and  main  aigns — the  pdn,    the    aickneaa,    the 

stepp^  up  the  urethra,  be  waa  proceeding  affection  of   the  teatide,    the    aubaequent 

bomewarda,  but  waa  soon  oonstramed  again  bladder  symptoms — are  much   the    same, 

to  trv  to  empty  hia  bladder  :    and  then  he  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  solid  mfitter 

bad  the  satisfaction  of  fading,  and  seeing,  a  that  descends  from  the  kidney,  and  lingers 

atone  fly  out  with  great  force :  but,  as  he  in.  the  bladder.    But  other  drcumstanoes 

had  turaed  towards  a  hedge,  he  could  not  diiSer  widdy.    The  qualities  of  the  water 

find  iL    From  that  moment  he  was  quite  previously  to  the  formation,  and  to  the  dia- 

easy.  charge  of  the  sabuloua  matter ;  the  state  of 

When  a  calculus  of  a  certain  size  has  once  the  system  at  large.    And  it  is  quite  impos* 

traversed  the  tubes  that  lead  reapectivdy  to  sible  to  treat  casea  of  cdculua  in  the  kidney, 

and  from  the  bladder,    others   sometimes  or  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  with  propriety, 

follow  it  with  more  ease.     I  shew  you  here  or  safety,  without  constant  reference  to  the 

a  large  concretion  which  was  paased,  or  condition  of  the  urine.     The  morbid  states 

piased  if  you  wiU,  bv  a  patient  of  mine  of  that  accretion  are  of  the  greatest  interest, 

without  his  knowing  it.    He  is  subject  to  I  cannot  undertake  to  enter  upon  that  aub- 

epilepsy,  which  ia  probably  eccentric,  and  ject  in  much  detail.    Yet  some  outline  of  it 

exdtad  by  rend  diseaae.    He  ia  doady  and  I  must  attempt,  espedally  when  it  touches 

amdondy  watdied  by  Ins  wife.    One  day  upon  points  of  practice, 

last  year  she  noticed  that  the  urine  he  had  You    know,  probably,    that   the   urine 

just  voided  was  sUghtly  tinged  with  bk>od :  voided  by  a  person  In  hedth  dways  exhibits 
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aeid  properHe^f  always  Uuhb  litmni  paper  The  preaenoe  of  this  diathwria  is  likewise 
red.  Not  that  healthy  urine  contains  a  free  accompanied,  and  so  far  denoted,  by  a  ten- 
acid;  bat  only  (according  to  Dr.  Front,  dency  to  fererish  and  inflammatory  com- 
who  is  the  great  authority  in  these  things),  plaints.  The  patients  are  troubled  with 
that  certain  of  the  ylVytin**  and  earthy  bases  acidity  of  stomach,  and  heartburn ;  many  of 
are  not  exactly  neutralized,  but  exist  in  the  them  are  subject  to  gout  or  rheumatiBm, 
state  of  supenalts.  The  pure  lithic  add  is  They  are  mostly  also  indolent  and  InxuriouSr 
nearly  insoluble ;  but  the  Uthate  of  ammonia  or  intemperate  in  their  mode  of  life.  Adults 
is  very  readily  soluble :  and  it  is  this  which  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  this  condition  of 
reddens  the  vegetable  blues.  Now,  whether  the  system  alter  the  sge  of  forty.  But 
out  of  the  body,  or  within  it,  the  lithate  of  child([en,  up  to  the  period  of  puberty,  are 
ammonia  will,  of  course,  be  decomposed,  if  very  liable  to  have  liuiic  acid  gravel.  ^ 
an^  acid  be  present  in  the  urine,  for  which  Whenever  a  paroxysm  of  nephritic  paia 
ammonia  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  it  has  befals  a  person  whose  time  of  life,  the  cha- 
fer the  lithic  add  :  and  the  latter  will  be  racters  of  whose  health,  and  the  qualities  of 
thrown  down,  in  the  form  of  a  red  sand :  whose  urine,  are  such  as  I  have  been  de- 
little  crystals,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are,  scribing,  you  may  conclude  that  the  concre- 
very  much  like,  in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  tion  wUch  has  occasioned  the  symptoms  ia 
to  particles  of  Cayenne  pepper.  I  shew  you  of  the  lithic  acid  kind  :  and  you  may  expect 
some  collected  by  one  of  my  out-patients  at  that  such  attacks  will  recur ;  for  it  is  ob- 
the  hospital.  He  must  have  passed  a  peck  served  of  these  lithic  acid  renal  calculi,  that 
of  it  while  under  my  observation :  and  I  am  they  are  generally  numerous  in  the  same 
sorry  (having  latdy  lost  sight  of  him)  that  I  individual. 

did  not  procure  a  large  quantity  for  the  Now  the  formation  of  lithic  add  may  be 

museum.  controlled  by  the  exhibition  of  alkaline  re- 

Now  this  lithic  add,  or  red  sand,   or  medies.     You  will  find  that  free  livers  use 

gravel,  is  liable  to  form  in  the  kidney,  if  not  alkalies  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  and  which 

in  the  bladder,  and  to  concrete  into  (»lculi ;  results  from  their  intemperate  habits ;  the 

and  the  calculi  once  formed,  or,  indeed,  any  bicarbonates  of  soda,  or  potass.    They  do 

solid  substance,  will  constitute  a  nucleus  this,  without  any  reference  to  the  appearance 

upon  and  around  which  a  fartiier  and  re-  of  their  urine,  to  prevent  or  appease  the  un- 

peated  incrustation  of  a  similar  nature  is  easy  feelings  produced  by  a  debauch.    But 

almost  sure  to  take  place.    You  will  at  once  it  is  of  importance  to  be  aware  that  one  of 

perceive  the  importance  of  doing  nothing  these  salts  is  preferable  for  the  purpose  of 

to    aggravate    this    disposition   to  deposit  obviating  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  to  the 

lithic  acid ;  but  of  trying  to  prevent,  or  stop  other.     Soda  will  sometimes  combine  with 

it.    If  there  be  symptoms  .of  stone  in  the  the  lithic  add,  and  form  an  insoluble  salt, 

kidney,  or  in  the  bladder,  and  we  have  rea-  as  hurd,  and  as  pemidous,  when  deposited 

son  to  believe  that  it  consists  of  lithic  add,  around  a  nudeus,  as  the  lithic  add  itself, 

there  are  medidnes  which  would  tend  to  With  potass  there  is  no  such  danger.    If  it 

render  matters  worse,  and  there  are  others  should  combine  with  the  lithic  add,  the  re- 

of  which  the  eflect  would  be  to  correct  the  sultEog  salt  is  perfectly  seluble,  and  will  pass 

lithic  apid  diatkeni  as  it  is  called.    But  how  away  dissolved,  in  the  urine.    Mii^;nesia  is 

are  we  to  know  whether  the  presumed  cal-  also  a  good  medicine  in  such  cases;  hut  it 

culyis  be  of  that  kind  or  not  ?  or,  rather,  has  this  disadvantage,  as  I  shewed  you  in- 

how  are  we  to  know  that  the  lithic  dia-  deed  before,  that  when  taken  habitually,  it 

thesis  exists  ?    Why,  we  learn  that  it  exists  is  apt  to  cause  mtettinal  concretions :    and 

by  noticing  the  habitual  qualities  of  the  these  may  be  as  dai^erous  as  the  urinary 

urine,  and  the  habitual  state  of  the  patient's  ones.     One  of  the  best  modes  of  giving  the 

general  health.  bicarbonate  of  potass  is  in  the  common 

In  the  urine  of  persons  who  have  the  saline  draught.    The  stomach  has  the  power, 

lithic  diathesiSf  you  will  find  that  there  are  apparently,  of  destroying  the  vegetable  adds, 

frequent  deposits,  after  it  has  become  cool,  and  the  remedial  propertiesof  the  bicarbonate 

of  reddish  sediments,  looking  like  brickdust,  become  thus  equally  certain  with  those  of 

and,  therefore,  called  lateritioue.      These  the  pure  alkali ;  and  it  is  much  less  likely  to 

sediments  consist  chiefly  of  the  lithate  of  derange  or  dissgrae  with  the  stomadi.    (H 

ammonia,    tinged   with    certain   colouring  course  the  mode  of  living  ought  to  be  changed 

matters  in  the  urine.     Sometimes  pure  lithic  iriien    the    lithic    diathesis    prevails;   the 

add  appears,  in  the  shape  of  fine  sand,  or  in  patients  should  dine  moderately  and  plainly, 

larger  crystals.    The  urine  itself  is  bright,  eating  of  one  dish,  and  avoiding  indigestible 

of  a  dark  coppery  colour,  like  brown  sherry,  subetanoes,  and  fermented  liquors.    But,  as 

It  is  more  add  than  the  urine  of  health,  and  I  mentioned  in  a  former  lecture,  they  wOl 

gives  to  litmus. paper  a  deeper  shade  of  red.  not,  if  they  can  help  it,  give  up  their  aocua- 

It  is  apt,  too,  to  fall  below  the  average  tomed  indulgences :   snd  they  attempt,  and 

quantity.  we  attempt,  but  the  attempt  is  often  made 
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in  Tsin,  to  remedy  diforden,  wbich  migli^  alkaltseent  or  but  han/OjeM,  end  lo  ediifcit 
with  etae  «&d  certaintj  iimTe  been  pre*  tbe  tokens,  m  tfaeir  urine,  oC  die  ptiiwyhnHc 
vented,  diatfaeni.  They  Wt  for  the  meet  pert. 
Ton  mnat  tnke  care  not  to  give  theee  cachectic,  saUow,  langoid,  sptritkai.  Thie 
alka]*B*  remediea  too  long ;  nor  m  too  great  wine  itself  is  pak,  oopioas,  slightly  tmhid 
quantity.  Yon  mnst  not  posh  them  to  soch  or  opaline,  of  a  low  specific  grmvity,  and  it 
an  extent  as  entirely  to  destroy  the  acidity  does  not  smell  like  healthy  wine :  some* 
of  the  urine :  ibr  if  yon  do,  your  patient  is  times  it  has  somewhat  the  faint  odour  of 
exposed  to  the  same  danger  as  before,  but  wedc  broth.  It  is  occasionally  anodcscent 
Irmn  an  opposite  cause.  A  white  ssnd  or  when  roided ;  neirer  more  than  slightly  acid. 
giUTel  will  be  apt  to  form  in  the  alkaline  or  As  the  urine  cools,  the  white  sand  is  thrown 
nentral  wine :  and  this  will  collect  itself,  by  down ;  and  in  many  cases  a  sort  of  film  is 
tiie  force  of  aggregation,  around  any  existing  formed  upon  the  surfooe  of  the  water,  ex- 
calculus,  or  fore^  substance.  The  white  hibiting,  as  yon  see  it  in  difierent  lights,  stt 
deposits  oonsist  mainly  of  the  triple  phos-  the  colours  of  the  rainbow :  an  iridescent 
phate  of  ammoniaand  magnesia ;  and  if  you  peUlde.  This  has  been  found  to  oonsist  of 
examine  collections  of  urinary  calculi,  you  the  triple  phosphate.  If  yon  skim  the  pellicle 
wHl  find  that  they  are  sometimes  made  up  off,  by  placing  a  bit  of  paper  under  it,  and 
of  concentric  layers ;  and  one  layer  may  be  then  suffer  the  paper  to  dry,  yon  may  dis- 
composed of  lithic  add,  and  the  next  of  the  tinctly  see  the  little  crystals.  Urine  of  this 
triple  phosphates ;  and  so  on,  as  the  condi-  kind  speedily  grows  putrid  and  highly  oflen- 
tion  of  the  urine  has  alternated.  You  must  sire.  Sometimes  it  has  a  strong  ammoniacal 
test  the  urine  therefore,  and  see  that  it  still  smell.  Yon  may  estimate  the  intensity  of  the 
reddens  litmus,  though  perhaps  fointly.  phosphatic  disposition  by  the  rapidity  with 
The  saline  draught  has  always  a  tendency  to  which  the  urine  becomes  alkalescent.  Oc- 
make  the  urine  alkaline ;  and  thus  it  is,  casionally  the  salt  is  so  abttndant  that  it  is 
probably,  that  it  proves  of  use  in  febrile  thrown  down  while  the  urine  is  still  in  the 
disorders :  but  it  is  an  absolute  poison  to  bladder ;  and  the  last  portions  of  the  issuing 
those  whose  urine  is  already  alkaline.     CoU  stream  look  milky. 

diicum  has  a  similar  tendency  to  diminish        Any  thing  which  tends  farther  to  depress 
the  add  reaction  of  the  urine.     So  has  mer-  the  powers  of  the  system  will  aggravate  the 
cnry.     And  I  may  tell  yon — speaking  gene-  phosphatic  diathesis.    When  you  find  that 
rally  of  morbid  states  of  the  urine — ^that  it  your  patient  passes  urine  such  as  I  have 
is  mudi  more  easy  to  correct  too  great  been  last  describing,  ^htcfa  does  not  redden 
addity  than,  to  rectify  tiie  opposite  condition,  litmus  paper,   but  on  the    contrary  turns 
We  can  almost  always   make  add  urine  litmus  paper  that  has  been  reddened  by  a 
nentral  or  alkaline :  but  to  render  alkaline  weak  add,  blue  again,  or  even  in  some  cases 
urine  add  is  often  beyond  our  power.  is  alkaline  enough  to  make  turmeric  paper 
Yon  will  have  obsored,  from  what  I  have  .  brown — ^in  such  caies  you  must  cautiously 
already  said,  that  there  is  a  morbid  condition  abstain  from  dl  remedies  that  are  calculated 
of  the  system,  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  to  lower    the  vital  powers ;    from    saline 
the  lithic  diachens  prevails.    Hie  phosphatic  draughts,  and  alkalies  of  all  kinds;   from 
diathesis,  namdy ;  in  which  there  is  a  readi-  mercury  and  colcbicnm  :    from  bleeding ; 
ness  to  deposit  white  gravel  t  composed  of  and  even  from  active  purgation ;  or  you  irill 
minute  shining  crystals  of  a  triple  salt,  the  add  to  the  patient's  da^gerons  weakness  ; 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.    The  and  promote  the  more  abundant  deposit  of 
way  in  whidi  this  is  formed,  according  to  the  tdkaline  phosphates.     But  you  may  do 
Dr.  Front,  is  as  foUows.      Healthy  urine  more  than  abstain  from  what  is  hurtfol:  you 
contains  the  phosphate  of  magnesia,  which  may  counteract  the  phosphatic  tendency  by 
is  very  soluble ;  and,  therefore,  is  dissolved  a  generous  diet  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
in  that  fluid.     But,  under  certain  circum-  tonic  medicines  |  bark,  wine,  and  adds  ;  the 
stances,  the  urea  of  the  urine  becomes  de-  muriatic  add,  or  the  nitric,  may  be  given  in 
composed  in  the  kidneys,  snd  ammonia  is  such  cases  with  vast  advant3<^  sometimes, 
extricated,  which  combines  with  the  phos-  Opium  is  also  a  remedy  to  he  employed  in 
phate  of  magnesia,  and  forms  an  tnaolutle  this  form  of  disease.    No  single  drug  pro- 
triple  salt.     Sometimes  with  the  triple  phos-  bably  has  so  much  ^  power   in    rendering 
phate  just  mentioned,  there  is  also  an  ad-  alkaHne  urine  add(  as  opium.    And  it  is 
mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime.  indicated  fbr  other  reasons ;  it  composes  the 
It  is  a  fact  ti  vast  practical  importance,  nervous  anxiety  to  which  these  patients  are 
that  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of  die  mostiy  a  prey. 

phosphates  goes  along  with  a  debilitated        I  should  state  that  the  tendency  to  deposit 

condition  of  the  system.     Persons  who  have  the  mixed  phosphates,  though  sometimes 

been  rendered  we^  and  feeble  by  over  much  idiopathic,  is  mudi  more  often  consequent 

toil,  by  mental  anxiety,  by  insufficient  nou-  upon  local  disease  in  some  part  (^  the  urinary 

rishraent,  are  very  apt  to  pass  water  that  is  organs,  especially  in  the  bladder  and  pros- 
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tate  gland.    It  ii  also  a  freqtieot  result  of  renal  concretion  of  that  kind.    Yo«  mnct 

certain  iiquries  of  the  back.  tee.  therefore,  the  great  importance  of  do* 

Then  ia  yet  another  diatheais  sufficiently  tecting  the  oxalic  diathesis ;  and  of  fbiUd* 
common  and  important  to  claim  yonr  best  dmg,  to  those  who  have  it,  allsndi  Tianda  aa 
attention.  I  mean  the  oxaHe :  in  which  contain  the  oxalic  acid,  and  of  recommend- 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation,  in  the  ing  them  to  use  pure  water,  eren  distilled 
kidney,  of  the  oxalate  of  lime,  or  mulberry  water,  for  drinking.  Animal  food,  and  the 
calculus ;  an  epithet  derived  from  the  occa-  stronger  farinaceous  matters,  are  best  for 
sional  resemblance  of  the  concretion  to  that  them. 

fruit,  in  respect  to  oolour  and  inequality  of  With  respect  to  direct  remedies  for  diia 

surface.    This  diathesis  is  not  so  obvious  as  diathesis,  Dr.  Front  tells  us  that  he  has  seen 

the  other  two,  but  it  is  no  less  real.  more  benefit  derived  from  the  mineral  adds. 

The  urine  differs  much  in  its  sensible  alone  or  combined  with  tonics,  than  from 

qualities  from  that  of  both  the  preceding  any  other.     But  the  effects  of  these  adds 

varietieB.    Unlike  the  urine  of  the  phos-  must  be  watched  :  and  when  they  begin  to 

phatie   diathesis,  it  is  bright  and  clear;  produce  a  deposit  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia, 

vnlike  that  of  tlie  lithic,  it  &■  remarkably  or  of  lithic  add,  their  use  most  be  sua- 

free  from  sediment.    The  mulberry  calculus  pended.    He  recommends  to  patients  who 

is  solitary  also ;  or  recurs  at  long  intervals ;  happen  to  be  at  a  distance,  the  muriatie»  or 

and  the  diathesis  prevails  chiefly  during  the  nitro-muriatic  add,  till  the  lithate  of  ammo- 

prime  of  life.     In  both  these  particulars  the  nia,  or  lithic  add,  bcigins  to  appear  in  the 

eontrast  with  the  lithic  diathesis  is  striking,  urine ;  or  for  a  motUh.    "  By  adopting,"  he 

The  persons  who  manifest  this  disposition  says,  **  such  a  ooune  of  adds  three  or  four 

are  usually  dyspeptic ;  sometimes  very  much  times  in  the  year,  and  by  carefnUy-regnlated 

so,  sometimes   very    slightly.     They    are  diet,  I  have  seen  the  diathesis  giadually 

uneasy  during    the    assimilation    of  thdr  subdued,  and  at  length  removed  altogether." 

meals ;  suffer  flatulence  when  the  stomach  lliese  observations  will  serve,  I  hope,  in 

is  empty  ;  prefier  vegetable  diets  to  animal ;  some  degree,  as  landmarks,  to  guide  your 

are  fond  of   sweets,  especially  of   sugar,  treatment  of  patients  labouring  under  renal 

They  are  liable  to  boils  and  carbundes,  and  or  vesical  calculi,  or  presenting  symptoms 

to  scsly  cutaneous  eruptions.     According  such  as  justify  the  apprehension  that  sncfa 

to   their    original   temperament,  they  are  fearful  disorders  may  occur.    It  is  impossible 

nervous  and  irritable,  or  dejected  and  des-  for  me  to  do  full  justice  to  this  interesting 

ponding  in  mind.    A  nephritic  attack  re-  subject  in  these  lectures ;  and  I  must  refer 

Eeves  tiiem  from  all  this   discomfort  for  you,  for  more  minute  information  respecting 

yean  perhaps.    When  the  oxalic  diathesis  it,  to  Dr.  Front's  invaluable  volume,  and  to 

ii  strongly  marked,  the  skin,  Dr.   Front  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  most  instructive  ho€k 

says,  "  is  apt  to  assume  an  unnatural  ap-  on  the  DiteanM  qfthe  Urinary  OrgoM, 

pearance  difficult  to  describe,  but  the  colour     

of  which  may  be  said  to  vary  from  dull 

greenish  yellow  in  the  sanguine,  to  dark  LBCTURBS 

olive    or    livid    in    the    mdancholic  tem-  _^  ^„^ 

pai^sment. 

The  formaaon  of  the  oxalate  of  Ume  within  ANATOMY  AND   FHYSIOLOGY  OF 

the    body  depends  dther  upon  the  non.  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL; 
Msimilation  of  oxalic  add  taken  with  the 

Winiiwuvu   wi    UAWH.   «,m    u»«:u    w*«    «*«  MOSB  B8PECI ALLY  OF  ITS  MUCOUS  MBMSaAWK. 

food,  or  upon  the  mal-assimilation  of  sac- 
charine alimenU.    Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  Being  the  Croonian  Lecturee/or  1842, 
both  curative  and  prophylactic,  eugar  and  delivered  at  the  Voli,qfPAyeicittnt^ 
other  SMC^nesubrtsnces  should  be  rigidly  g^  ^  b.  Todd,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
exduded  from  the  diet  of  these  patients.  __,        ^m.«j  ,      •««,#,„      •     ^ 
They  Aanld  .,oid^  ^.  .U  kind!  of  fer-  ^,^:?,1S^!S:S^,^^'cSl^^'''- 
mented  liquor.    The  young  stalks  of  the  ,____ 
rAvftar^-plant,  which  of  Ute  years  have 

come  into  audi  general  use  in  this  country  Lecture  II. 

for  tarts  in  the  spring ;  and  eorrelp  of  which  Tbb  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which 

our  ndghbours,  the  French,  consume  a  good  I  propose  to  consider  in  the  present  lecture, 

desl  in  salads,  and  in   other  ways ;    both  is  essentially  the  same  throughout  the  verte- 

oontdn  oxaUo  add :   and  hard  mooter  con-  brate  classes.     Its  walls  are  formed  by  three 

tains  lime.    Dyspeptic  persons  who  drink  planes  of  membrane,  connected  by  inter* 

such  water,  and  eat  such  artides  of  food,  and  vening  layers  of  cellular  tissue.    Iliese  are 

are  thus  daily  introdudng,  without  sunect*  the  serous,  the  muscular,  and  the  mucous 

tag  It,  the  constituent  ingredieuts  of  the  tunics. 

mulberry  oibulns,  are  very  likdy  indeed  to  The    external     tunic,    or    the    terotu, 

incur  the  pain,  and  the  exceeding  peril,  of  a  needs  little  remark.     It  is  so  adapted,  that. 
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whUfi  it  ioTolTea  the  intestiiie,  it  yet  offers  which  they  are  applied,  cause    numerous 

no  obstacle  to  the  rapid  distension  of  any  puckerings  of  it  in  the  transverse  direction, 

portion  of  it.    This  is  especially  conspicuous  with  bolgings  between  them,  which  are  the 

in  the  small  intestine,   where  the   serous  cells  of  the  colon. 

membrane,  in  its  passage  from  the  abdominal  In  the  small  intestine,  the  muscular  tunic 

wall  over  the  intestinal  convolutions,  forms  is  most  developed  in  the  duodenum  ;  in  the 

a  fold  of  considerable  depth,  the  mesentery,  large,   it  is  thickest  and  strongest  in  the 

between  the  layers  of  which  the  distended  rectum. 

in^tine  finds  a  ready  passage.    The  meso-  I  have  said  that  the  three  planes  of  membrane 

eola,  or  folds  connecting  the  several  portions  which  compose  the  intestinal  wall  are  con- 

of  the  colon  to  the  abdominal  wall,  similarly  nected  by  intervening  layers  of  fine  cellular 

(kvonr  distension,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  membrane.    That  which  connects  the  mu- 

Prom  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  cpus  to  the  muscular  tunic  is  deserving  of  a 

serous    membrane   is    reflected   upon    the  special  description.     It  is  the  submucous 

intestine,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  form  a  cellular  tissue,  the  layer  to  which  Willis  gave 

complete  covering  to  it.     Along  the  line  at  the  name  "  tunica  nervea."     It  is  composed 

whieh  the  mesentery  in  the  small  intestine,  of  a  very  fine  areolar  tissue,  and  is  the  nidus 

and  the  mesocolon  in  the  large,  adhere  to  to  support  the  numerous  blood-vessels,  ab- 

them,  a  space  is  left  not  immediately  covered  sorbents,  and  nerves,  which  are  necessary  to 

by  serous  membrane.      Here   the   vessels  the  perfect  organization  of  the  mucous  coat, 

lie,  and  give  off  their  branchings,  to  supply  Its  characters  are  nearly  the  same  throughout 

the  other  tunics.  the  whole  intestinal  tract ;  but  it  seems  a  tittle 

In  two  parts  of  tiie  intestine  the  serous  more  abundant  in  the  small,  than  in  the  large 

covering  is  very  imperfect ;   these  are  the  intestine.      The  seeds  of   morbid    change 

duodenum  in  its  middle  and  inferior  thirds,  are  generally  sown  in  this  tunic,  as  might 

^bt  posterior  surfoces  of  which  are  closely  be  presumed  from  its  more  immediate  and 

connected,  in  the  greater   part    of   their  extensive  connection  with  the  blood-vessels, 

eitent;  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  on  which  the  nutritive  processes  depend, 

rectum,  which,  to  a  pretty  similar  extent,  The  mueou9  membranef  or  most  internal 

and  in  a  like  way,  is  left  uncovered  by  tunic,  exceeds  the  others  considerably  in 

serous  membrane.    Hence  the  operation  of  length.     Hence  the  necessity  of  ito  being 

paracentesis  vesicae  may  be  performed,  in  the  thrown  into  folds,  that  it  may  be  conveniently 

latterintestine,  with  impunity  as  regards  the  packed    into    a  smaller  extent  of    space, 

peritoneum.  Throughout  the  intestine,  in  the  human  sub- 

The  descending  colon  is  uncovered  pos-  ject, -these  folds  assume  the  transverse  direc- 

teriorlyto  a  considerable  extent;  ond  Amussat  tion,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  duodenum 

has  ingeniously  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  and  in  the  jejunum,   they  exhibit   consU 

to  open  the  intestine  here  through  the  pos-  derable  regularity.      Here  they  form  val- 

terior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  view  to  vular  processes,  projecting  more  or  less  into 

establish  an  artificial  anus,  in  cases  of  per-  liie  cavity  of  the  intestine,     lliese  folds 

manent  obstruction  in  the  lower  part  of  the  were  denominated  vaimtkB  eonnhentet  by 

large  Intestine,  or  of  imperforate  anus.    The  Kerckringius,  and  still  retain  that  name, 

operation    has   now  been  sufficiently  fre-  although, they  evidently  do  not  perform  the 

quently  done,  in  France  and  in  this  country,  office  of  valves.    They  are  absenf,  or  are  very 

to  demonstrate  its  practicability ;  and  to  show  imperfectly  devdoped,  in  the  first  portion  of 

that  it  may,  in  some  instonces,  be  resorted  the  duodenum,  and  also  in  the  lower  part  of 

to  with  benefit.  the  ileum.      It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 

The  muicular  tunic  of  the  intestine  is  de-  these  valvui^  connivente*  are  peculiar  to 

veloped  in  two  planes ;    an  external  one,  man.    The  folds  of  the  mucous  meiasbrane  of 

consisting  of  longitudinal  fibres ;    and  an  the  large  intestine  tikewise  assume  the  trans- 

hitemal,  composed  of  circular  fibres.    The  verse  direction.    They  form  large  partitions 

diflRBrent    arrangements,    which  these   two  between  the  cells  of  the  colon,  and  they  re- 

layen  of  the  muscular  coat  exhibit,  in  the  suit  from  the  puckering  up  of  the  intestine 

large  and  in  the  small  intestine,  constitute  a  by  the  longitudinal  fibres,  and  its  constric- 

rerymanifeat  feature  of  distinction,  between  tion  at  various  places  by   circular  fibres 

fliese  two  divisions  of  the  canal.     In  the  shorter  than  the  rest, 

mall  intestine  each  layer  Is  continuous  all  The  next  subject  which  ought  to  engage 

round  the  intestine ;  in  the  large  intestine  our  attention  is  the  minute  anatomy  of  tUs 

the  longitudinal  layer  is  developed  in  Uiree  important  tunic  of  the  intestine.     Before 

bands,  which  commence  at  the  root  of  the  entering  upon  the  particular  description  of 

seimiforui   appendix    of  the  caecum,  and  it,  however,  I  propose  to  make  some  obser- 

eirtend  in  this  form  to  the  rectum,  where  vations  on  the  structure  of  the  mucous  mem- 

they  become  espanded,.and  form  a  continuous  branes  in  general. 

toaiOf  as  in  the  small  intestine.      These  Mucous   membrane,  as    has  been  long 

bands,  being  shorter  than  the  intestine  to  known,  presents  marked  analogies,  in  point 
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of  structure,  to  the  skin.     It  U,  like  the  anatomy  of  voluntary  muscles  is  now  well 

skin,  a  covering ;  the  internal  integument,  known  to  anatomists*.     In  the  present  ac- 

while   the  skin  is  the  external  one ;    it  is  count,  however,  I  shall  chiefly  follow  my 

continuous  with  the  skin  at  the    various  own  observations. 

orifices — the  month,  anus,  prepuce,  &c.     It        I  have  said  that  mucou«  membrane  lines 

is  prolonged  into  the  ranufications  of  the  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  that  it  per- 

various  glands  connected  with  it,   as  the  meates  the  ramifications  of  the  elementary 

salivary  glands,  liver,   &c.  as  the  skin  ia  tubes  of  which  the  glands  are  composed, 

prolonged  into  the  glainds  connected  with  it,  It,  indeed,  forms  the  walls  of  those  tubes, 

the  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands.  and  to  analyse  its  structure,  we  cannot  do 

The  continuity  of  these  two  membranes  better  than  examine  one  of  them  with  high 

being  clearly  established,  the  one  lining  the  powers  in  the  microscope.      The    kidney 

interior  of  the  body,  and  the  other  its  ex-  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for   this 

rerior,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  enclose  purpose,  and  in  its  iubuH  uriniferi,  we  shall 

all  the  other  textures,  muscles,  vessels,  &c.  find  the  elementary  constituents  of  mucous 

between  them.    These  parts  are  all  con-  membrane.     Let  me  here  remark,  that  all 

nected  with  the  deep  or  attached  surfaces  of  examinations  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  made 

these  membranes :   the  vessels,  nerves,  lym-  on  parts  quite  in  the  fresh  state,  for  the 

phatics,  reach  each  by  its  adherent  surface,  cohesion  of  the  minute   elements  of  this 

Hence  the  free  surface  of  each  may  be  said  texture    disappears  very  soon  after    their 

to  constitute  the  exterior  of  the  body ;  that  vitalityf. 

is  to  say,  all  matters  connected  witli  the        It  had  been  ascertained  by  Henle,  that 

cavity  of  the  intestine,  or  the  free  surface  the  wall  of  a  uriniferous  tube  is  composed  of 

of  the  skin,  may  be  regarded  as  outside  the  two  elements — a  transparent  membrane,  and 

body.    Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  an  epithelial  covering ;  and  to  Mr.  fiowman 

the  one  membrane,  if  placed  in  the  position  is  due  the  merit  of  having  shown,  that  these 

of  the  other,  might  perform  its  functions,  elementary  parts  exist,  wherever  true  mucous 

and  vice  versa,  and  by  a  stretch  of  imagina-  membrane  is  found,  and  that  skin  is  similarly 

tion,  one  might  suppose  that,  were  it  possi-  compounded. 

ble  to  turn  a  man  inside  out,  the  mucous  The  primary,  and  most  essential  of  these 
membrane  would  perform  the  function  of  elements  is  the  transparent  membrane.  It 
skin ;  or  the  outer  intqpiment  that  of  affords,  perhaps,  the  simplest  and  most 
mucous  membrane.  As,  indeed,  Trembley  beautiftd  example  of  a  membranous  ex- 
affirmed  took  place  in  the  polype  :  when  it  pansion  which  can  be  met  with  in  the  body, 
was  turned  inside  out,  its  external  covering,  It  forms  the  basis,  on  which  the  epithelial 
now  become  internal,  took  on  itself  the  element  is  deposited ;  and  to  it  the  mucous 
8^§reting  and  digestive  action ;  and  it  often  membrane  owes  whatever  cohesive  power, 
happens  that  a  long  protruded  portion  of  strength,  or  other  physical  property,  it  poa- 
mucous  membrane,  exposed  to  the  action  of  sesses.  Hence  Mr.  Bowman  has  given  it 
the  air,  acquires  much  of  the  appearance,  the  appropriate  name  of  bagemeni  mem- 
and  many  of  the  characters  of  skin.  brane ;  and  by  this  name  I  shall  desij^ate 

A  careful  examination  of   the  intimate  it  in  the  remainder  of  these  lectures.    The 

structure  of  each  of  these  membranes,  and  basement  membrane  is  homogeneous,  per- 

a  comparison  of  them  in  the  various  situ-  fectly  transparent ;   the  high^t  powers  of 

ations  in  which  they  occur,  not  only  com-  the  microscope  cannot   detect   in   it   any 

pletely  establish  the  analogy  between  skin  definite  arrangement  of  particles.     TheGer- 

and  mucous  membrane,   but   demonstrate  mans  would  cdl  it  structureless  («^rtiA:/ttWo«). 

their  continuity  in  a  manner  hitherto  un-  We  are  not  without  examples  of  the  occur- 

known  to  anatomists,  and  prove  them  to  be  renoe  of  a  similar  texture  elsewhere  in  the 

different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  mem-  body.     The  transparent  tube,  that  envelops 

branous  expanse,  modified  according  to  the  the  fleshy  elements  of  the  primitive  fasci- 

offioe  specially  assigned  to  each.    It  is  true  cuius  of  voluntary  muscle,  presents  precisely 

that  Bichat  and  others  had  regarded  these  the  same  characters.    The  wall  of  the  nerve 

two  membranes    in  this   light,  but  since  __ 

their  views  were  based  on  the  indications  of       *  Since  this  lecture  was  deUvered,  Mr.  Bow- 

a  coarse  anatomy,  and  since,  from  their  not  ^*-^  has  published  an  able  article,  on  Mucous 

they  were  unable  to  obtam  a  nunute  ana-  ouy  refer  fl>r  det^  beyond  the  scope  of  this 

tomical  analysis,  they  failed  in  demonstrating,  lecture. 

what  they  had  so  hwpUy  surmised.  t  The  structure  of   mucous  membrane  has 

l«  fh«  A^»m,^JZ^  i\^  ««-  -k^«*  4.^  recently  been  described  by  a  distmguished  ana- 

In  the  descnption  I  am  now  about  to  tomist,  fiom  preparattoni  made  by  prolonged 

give,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledg-  maceration  i    I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  M.  Ftou- 

ingthe  assistance  I  have  derived  from  the  ?«"•  would  examine,  with  the  microscope,  the 

™j«rch«ofn.,,du«lfn.ad.MrBo.a..n.  !S  j2S'?Ji*.S^  S.*SSf^'Td.!:j 

Whose  excellent  mvestigation  of  the  minute  tissue. 
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tubule,  which  eonUiiu  the  wft  nenrine,  ia  proent  tcucuUt  termiiutioDa,  it  ii  aba 
eiiiu%  tmupwcDt  Bod  itructureleM ;  k>,  highly  derdoped,  u  in  the  puicnu  or  uli- 
•bo,  are  the  poMeiior  Ujrr  of  the  coniea  tv;  glandi  (lig.  3).  In  the  Meibominii 
(MflK^rOM  Bfwurrit  of  the  FreDch),  and  _ 

the  capmle  of  the  crrsbdliDC  leni.  Fio.  3. 

Hie  boMment  membnne  doei  not  admit 
vcndi  ioto  its  tettnre.  Theae  ramifj  on 
iU  deep  or  pareucifmal  inrlue,  and  are 
aappoitad  b;  the  lubinacoiu  cellnlar  tianie, 
very  dutinct  in  the  iuteadnal  canal,  or,  ai 
JD   certain  flaods,  b;  a  •oft  cytobUatema, 

which  ■ i  to  be  derired  from  recently 

cBbaed  lifmar  lamgnimt,  and  horn  which 
pTobably  the  baKment  membrane  and  the 

epilbelinm  derJTe  their  nutrition  and  gniwUi.  I 

Fi«.  1. 

TtrmiHttl  VttUltt  q/Panertat  ^Dog. 

a  a,  buement  membrane. 

glaada,  it  may  be  very  diatinctly  >een  ;  alio 

in   the    [nb«    □(    the    itomach,    npeeially 

J  towards  their  deep,  or  adherent  extremity*. 

\  Upon  the  basement  membrane,  the  epi- 

'  theliam  is  fonned,  and  ii  deposited  in  one  or 

more  hiyert.     It  is  entirely  composed  of 

nucleated  cells,  varjing  macb  in  size  and 

ibape,  according  to  the  manoer   in  which 

they  are  packed,  and  the   disporition  of  the 

mucous  membrane,  of  which  they  form  a 

part.     To  the  connderation  of  this  highly 

important  element  ire  ihaU  return  by  and  by. 

A  minute  eiamination  of  the  skin  wUl 

'  enable  us  to  see  that  it  is  constituted  in  a 

Ereciaely  similar  manher  to  mocona  mem- 
rane.  According  to  the  account  generalif 
given  by  anatomists,  skin'  conaista  lirtnally 
of  two  layers,  cborion  and  epidermis,  ttu 

reto   mucosnm,    which   is    counted   a  third 

c,  bsKiDtDt  membiane,  tVom  which  the  epitbe-     IsTer,  being  now  acknowledge  on  all  handa 

lium  has  beea  detached.  to  be  only  the  recently  formed  epidermic 

Hie  basement  membrane  nay  be  readUy     "^'-   immediately  applied  to  the  papillxry 

aeen  in  other  parts  besidei  tfae  kidney  tubes.     ""^»"  °f  ">*  d^no"-    The  chorion  is  de- 

In  the  tobuU  aeminiferi  of  tbe  leiticle  it  is     '^^^  "  ■  fibro- cellular  teitora,  on  the 

■ -  free  surftce  of  which,  papille  are  deyeloped. 

A  vertical  section  of  the  skin  (and  it  is 
beat  to  select  a  specimen  from  a  situation 
Fio.  2.  where  the  papilln  are  ileTCloped) ,   when  ex- 

amined by  a  high  power  in  the  microscope, 
I  shews  three  distinct  layers  :  Erst,  epidermis, 

depoaiCeil  in  a  series  of  InmellK,  and  distin- 
'  guishable  by  tbe  scale-like  character  of  its 

component  particles ;    second,   a  thin,  ei- 
treniely  delicate,  homogeneoua,   and  trans- 
,  parent  membrane,  in  erery  respect  precisely 

similar  to  the  basement  membrane  just  de- 
scribed i  and,  thirdly,  a  layer  of  interlacing 
fibres,  in  which  the  elementary  fibres  of 
areolar  tissue,  and  of  the  yellow  elastic  tissue, 

*  I  am  sstlsAed  that  Wasmann  Is  incorrect  In 

describinir  (he  dark  part  of  tfae  mucous  nwn- 

PerHim  of  Tm6uU  Tatit  of  Onhua  Pig,       branefn  tbe  pis,  as  compoied  lolelTof  epilbeUal 

Jl„^l4t^  <IWI  M^L^mn  **"•■    Those  columns  are,  aa  ihronghonl  lb* 

nagaijftd  iW  diamtlm.  stomach,  contained  in  tabes  of  basemmt  usm- 

■  a,  bssement  membrane,     i  S,  epHheUmn.         braoe,  which  I  haye  seen  itTeral  times. 
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>b«miul,  and  vhidi  an  dcstiued  to  ooDncct  I  b»e  giroi  ■  rough  pUn  of  tbe  taa- 
the  ikii]  to  the  ■^i"'^''  tMtuiM,  and  to  tomical  di^outiOD  of  tlwae  conititueDta  of 
■nppart  the  veudi  which  Tamiff  in  great  the  ikin  in  fig.  5,  where  the  dark  Udb,  B, 
numben  unmiK  Utem.  Thii  UM  layer  ii  repreKota  the  baaeraeDt  tiMiu,  derated  at 
nothing  else  than  the  ehorim  of  anatomiata ;  certain  intervala  into  conical  projections  to 
bat  it  ii  erident  tliat  the  true  elemenla  of  fonn  the  papillai;  itmctare  of  the  ikin,  and 
the  sldn  are  the  layerg  nipeificial  to  it,  the  involuted  Into  the  form  of  a  apiral  tube,  B, 
baaement  membrane  and  the  epidermia,  ai  the  nulorifenHia  gland,  or  into  that  of  •  lac 
in  mncotu  membranes ;  and  that  tbe  eo-  with  Toriciilar  bnlgiog*,  F,  tb*  iebaeeoiia 
called  cborion  bear*  the  tame  relation  to  gland,  or  to  form  a  bur  follicle,  H,  with  • 
tboae  elemeiita  of  the  >Mn,  tbat  the  anbma-  papilla,  H',  railed  from  ita  blind  extremity, 
ooDi  c<llDlar  tinne  doei,  to  those  of  the  in-  ftxim  which  tbe  hair  grows.  Tbe  epidermi*. 
temal  iot^nment :  in  ihort,  that  the  chorion  E,  ooTera  thia  basement  membrane,  to  ■ 
ii  the  more  snperfidal  part  of  the  minte-  Tariable  extent,  whererer  it  eiiita,  and 
■uowr  etibilar  liuut,  upon  which  the  baie-  beneath  it  liea  tha  anbcataneons  tiame,  tbe 
ment  membrane  is  expanded,  and  in  whidi    chorion. 

the  nntriest  and  abiorbent  veaieli,  and  the  Let  me  refer  to  another  diagram  illoitratiTa 
nerrei  of  the  aldii,  rami^.  of  the  atractore  of  mocooa  membrane,  which 

And  strong  conflnnation  of  thla  *i0w  of  may  be  adTutageooslr  ooatrasted  with  that 
the  anatomy  ii  derived  from  the  fact  that  of  skiDtoproTctheiridentityofoompoaidiMt. 
theae  elements  are  foond  in  the  varions  (fig.  6.)  Here  the  dark  like,  B,  lepreaenta 
appendages  of  the  skin,  which  may  be  re-  the  basement  tiaine ;  E,  the  epithelial 
garded  u  tme  ofTseta  from  it.  Jnthesudo.  coTeriog  ;  and  C,  the  labmocons  eellnlar 
riferoni  glands,  which  exist  in  Test  nam-  tiuae,  containing  V,  Tcssela,  and  N,  netrei. 
bers  thronghont  the  whole  snrfsee  of  (he  The  relation  of  the  blood.Tesiels  and 
external  integnment,  the  basement  tiisne  nerrei  to  the  tme  skin  and  mnoons  Bmn- 
may  be  seta  forming  ttie  wall  of  the  con-  bnne,  ia  worthy  of  obserratiOD.  It  nar 
Tolnted  tube,  of  which  the  gland  is  com-  appear  atartliog  to  those  who  are  acduCoased 
posed.  A  highly  magnified  view  of  one  of  only  to  the  coane  anatomy  of  these  textures, 
tbcM  sweat-dacts,  from  tbe  pencil  of  Mr.  that  I  should  class  them  aa  exira  vatntlor. 
Bowmen,  is  given  in  fig.  ^  ;  and  here  the  It  |eems,  at  flnt,  impotable  to  beliere  tUa 
of  Qasnet  which  have  ao  long  been  regarded 
Fid.  4.  „  the  moat  highly  Tascnlar  textores  in  the 

body;  ofwhicb  preparation  after  prepantion 
is  preserred  in  the  Tariona  mnaeaDU  of 
anatomy,  to  exhibit  their  eitieme  Tascnlsritj, 
and  about  which  the  skill  of  a  Malpiglii,  a 
Rnysch,  and  Ldberkiibn,  were  ao  long  em- 
pli^ed.  It  ia  erident  fiom  the  descnption 
I  hare  given  of  tbeae  membraiiea,  and  tlw 
diagiwot  I  have  referred  to,  tint  tba  ele- 
ments of  them  are  not  psMfrafMl  by  vesda, 
and  that  tiMnfcra  Ib^  mnat  lie  exterior  to 
the  Tawolar  plexna  by  whidi  tlxT  an 
supplied,  and  a  oomparison  of  tbe  meainre- 
ment  of  tbe  basement  tisane  will  shew  ttMl 
blood-veaaels  caanof  penetrate  its  substaua. 
In  the  tubes  of  the  testicle  tbe  basement 
membrww  measures  in  thickness  aboat 
TJl^gn  of  an  Inch,  but  the  amalUet  capUlaiy 
vessel  has  «  diameter  of  rather  moie  than 
double  tbat  liie.  That  these  membnnes 
require,  toi  their  nutritioa  anil  their  other 
fanctiens,  a  capillary  plexus  of  great  extent, 
basement  tissue  may  be  seen,  as  s  fine  line,  a,     is  perfectly  true  ;  and  tbat  (he  seat  of  tbat 


the  secretion  is  elaborated,  lumi^  aimnd  obaemtiona  I 

the  eitemal  surface  of  the  basement  tissue,  tbe  extreme  tenuity  of  tbe  propv  e^ 

The  same  diapoai(iOD  of  epidermic  partidea  of   tbe  skin   and   mneoua  membrane  wHI 

within,  basemeot  tissue  externa],  and  iiwuli  sufiideutly  explain,  why  tbe  vessels  appear 

sUTrounding,  may  be  seen  in  the  sebaceous  so  superSdaJ,  wlun  ao  iqieeted  «p«*''"ii  of 

glands,  and  in  the  foQides  from  which  the  these  textures  is  examined, 
bain  ^ring.  The  extent  to  which  we  are  now  able. 
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Fia.  6. — DUgram  ^tki^  trpamdad  m 


thltngli  the  improveniait  of  the  microicope, 
to  mtrj  oar  •Bttouial  anilrna,  by  tbe  aid 
sf  Ugh  powcn,  wil%*ns  to  mMiTe  Docfa  of 


lodged  in  the  HiTeniaD  cuiala,  and  th* 
onaotu  elementi,  notiriiheil  by  the  oorpiu- 
enlv  cuiilt,  whldi  we  uot  blood-Teneli, 
but  oUchdoobtlcM  imbibe  theDntrientflmd 
from  lb*  tdood-Tende  of  tbe  HaTerdui  ea- 


Cndcle, 

naik,  heln,  epitbaliaa,  hcmi,  are  ■ecralad 
bj  flie  tknie  on  vhieh  the;  re«t|  and  are  >«• 
paiMcd  (ram  tlw  Tcaaelt  1^  that  tlame.  In 
MMOO*  aiembrane  and  dtin,  howerer,  tbe 
Tiaieli  coue  in  laaediete  oontact  with  the 


mpoaed  of  a  ibCBtb  containing  the 
•amma  demmta,  ii  not  penetntad  by  the 
DBtrient  venela  :  the;  ramiiy  in  the  inteml 
belVwu  the  faacicla.  In  the  analogoiu 
llaiilii.  nerre,  the  nerre-tnbea  tontaining 
ne,    do  not  admit    letaeli :    tbey   are 


In    1 


I    the 


which  ia  pierced  bj  a  caoa] :  tbe  TeaMli  are 


t  ia  with  teeth  :  the  den- 
tine doeanot  admit  blood-Teueli,  but  deritee 
ita  nntrition  from  the  naada  of  the  pnlp 
and  of  the  oiaeona  coitei  oF  the  fang.  In 
fit,  again,  theadipoM  membnoe  la  aa  free 
fnunTenelaei  tbeearoolemmaof  moicle,  or 
Um  tabnlir  membrane  of  nene ;  but  ttke 
TCSKla  pbj  around  tbe  Tcdclei  which  tbej 
form,  aa  faacular  drclei. 

Btoad-*euela  are  erery  where  aurronnded 


bleatema  or  dementuy  texture,  either  tnly 
oellnlar,  in  tlie  itrict  aeiuui  of  that  term,  or 
areolar  or  fibrant.  Tbii  ia.  no  doubt,  tbe 
■eat  of  tboae  chaogea  apon  wliich  tbe  growth 
and  notritian  of  tbe  tiMoea  depend.  Tim. 
blaatema  ii  Itedf  tbe  reanit,  of  an  eAi- 
iion  of  the  Uqnor  aangiiiiuB,  thiongh  the 
walla  of  the  capillaiiea  ;  --  '— 

probable,  that  the  ■■ 
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(Ae  fornution  Of  cjtobluti,  of  oelli,  inddie 

nltliiwte  Iniumntatiiin  al  tfaoe'cdla  Into  the 

elcnientU7  pMtB  of  the  tiame))  Ukes  place  ia  tnted  bj  tbem  ;  r.  f .  mimle,  narre,  maiwus 

it,  u  Schwann  hu  shown  to  occur  in  the  and  aeroaa  mcmbrana,  diin,  bone,  cartiUge, 

primary  dcTeLopmcat  of  the  varioaa  textures,  fibroita  membrane. 

And  the  Tiews  I  hsTe  eipreued,  mpecting         3.  T^nnea  which  accompany  md  lurronnd 

the  relation  of  biood-veaseli  to  tlie  tisniea,  vessels,  forming  a  bLastema  for  the  nntiilion 

are  quite  in  aocordaoce  with  wiiat  we  know  of  otlier  daaaeg,  or  a  rapport  for  the  Tesaelt 

to  take  place,  at  the  early  formation  of  the  themselTca,  or  adapted  as  a  connecting  link 

embryo.    The  lucular  system  we  know  to  with  other  teitnrea ;   and  in  thia  clan  I 

be  deTdnped  on  a  plaiK,  intermediate   to  woold  enumeratii  the  ioft  gelatiniform  cel- 

thoae,  in  which  dw  Tirioni  tisaues  appear.  Inlar  membrane ;  and  the  areolar  tiMue. 
The  Bo-ealled  aeroui  i  ""'■■«,  with  which  the         Bat  to  raume  the  proper  inbiect  oT  my 

development  of  the  skiu,  nerves,  mnaclea,  lecture. 

gu:.itcooneeted,andllkemaeo)uUyer, which        The  plan  wMch  I   have    given    in   the 

gives  rise  to  the  intamat  intCfometit,  must  diagram,     of    mucoua    membrane,     repre- 

therefore  enclose  die  vessels  betwetn  Uieia  ;  aents   its   nmpleat  disposition,    a*   a   mere 

Ae  vesaela  are  conseqaently  connected  with  expanse.     We  liud  it,  however,  mai:li  mon 

tin  parandijmal  mr&o:  of  each  layfa' ;  and  extennvely  arranged,  in  a  complex  manner, 

tUs   relalioa  they   oon(inae  to  pceaerve  in  ao  as  to  obtain  a  great  extent  of  surface,  with 

adult  lil^  leas  occupancy  of  apuce.  Itts  then  involuted, 

I  wonid  propose  tlie  fbllowing  rabdiviaon  so  as  to  form  tubes,  simple  or  branched,  or 

of  the  tiaauea,  Ibonded  npon  the  relation  of  mere  depreaaiont ;  or   villi  projecting  into 

the  vascular  ayatem  to  them  i —  the  cavi^  of  the  membrane  in  a  manner 

1.  Tlioae  ttflSaea  which  are  merely  lacretfld  analogous  to  that  sboivn  in  the  diagram  of 

products,  and  which  are  therrfbre  separated  skin.     This  complex  tbim  of  mncoua  mein- 

by    an    bitervening    membrane    from    the  brane  is  represented  by  a  diagram,  fig.  7. 

veaaels,    e.  g.  epidermis,  epitbehum,  hair,  All  the  elements  of  the  mncons  membrane 

nails,  hoof,  horn.  will  be  found  in  these  involations,  whetiwr 

Fio.  r.- 


B,  ^thelium  ;    B,  basemeot   nembrane  ;  C,  lubmacwis  liiane ;  V,  veiaela  \  N,  nerve. 

they  form  shnple  tblliclei,  or  villi,  as  in  the  the  ultimate  branchings  of  Che  hepatic  dnct.) 

diagram,  or  mare  complicated  branchinga,  He  apparent  Cfaicknesa,  which  the  mucous 

or  glands.     (Tbii  p<rint,  however,  has  not  owing   to   these   involutionj    being    ctoaelj 

yet  been  tBttsraclorily  made  oat  as  regards  packed  together,  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
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br  tiMue,  u  U  mani.     uid  tre  compreMtd  bf  tlw  oswlf -depoiilMl 
(at  in  that  oF  the  itomach.  and  intestinal     Ujer  bentath. 
canil.      In    other  litnBtioDs,  is  in  gland*,  Pio,  9. 

'  the  iDTOlatimi  of  the  mucoui  raembrane  are  ^ 

kept  very   innch  apart,   by  the  intervening  ?  ,. ^' 

taicular  nmificaCicina,  and  their  accompany-  -= 

inn  blastema,  or  ceilulo-fibroni  tiwae.     To?  —"•'^i^ZQ^/ 

JDdgc  of  the  real  Ihickneai  of  an  involuted  ^  *•— i-'^    / 

■nacoai  membrane,  we  must  carefnlljr  ejta..-- 
miue  thin  vertical  soctions  of  it  under  higbC 
poirm.  ^ 

Of  epithelium. — TTie  epithelium  conati-  ' 
tdt«   a   highly    interesting   and   important 
rlemcDt   of   muconi    membrane;   wbetber^ 
we  regard  its  immenae  qaantity,  or  the  ra-  I! 
inditj  and  extent   with  which  it   is  beiog 
contiDOaDy  thrown  olT,  ana  reproduced.     It 
is  now  IcDDwn  tbat  the  preaeoce  of  this  pro- 
duct ii  a  dutracteriatic  of  all  lecreting  sur- 


gronod,  that  by  it  the  wparation  of,  at  least, 
the  organic  elemeata  of  the  fiecretjon  are 
eSected.  We  know  that  the  epidermic  ecalei 
■re  continoally  teparatiog  to  be  lucceeded  by 
new  ooes  :  to  it  is  with  the  epithelial  par. 
ticlei,  whether  in  glauds  or  on  eurfaces. 
Tbt  mocus  which  ia  formed  on  the  surface 
of  all  moconi  membranei  U  no  more  than 
tke  debru  of  those  epithelial  particJea,  com- 
bined with  moisture,  which  have  been  pushed 
off  by  a  new  deposit  on  the   snrface  of  the 


The  B 


wly  deporited  q 


tally,  if  not  always,  globuUr  or  spheroidal 
in  its  form ;  but  it  afterwards  becomes 
modified  in  its  shape  by  pnacnre,  aai  the 
tnode  of  packing. 

Wben  the  sarfacc  ia  flat  and  eipanded, 
the  old  epitbeliom  assmnes  a  flattened  form, 
and  is  that  variety  which  Henle  cBl1i^;!ai^er 
epilktlam,  oonaisting  of  acales,  generally 
polygonal,  containing  a  nucleiu,  and  rc- 
icmbling  very  closely  the  scsles  of  the 
cuticle,  wbocb  are  formed  and  flattened  in  a 
predaely  rimilsr  way  (Bg.  8). 

Fio.  S. 


Is  fig.  8  some  epithelium  particlea  of  the 
■eaty  Und  are  ahown  \  and  in  fig.  9  is  an 
ilhuintlmi  of  the  manner  in  which  theae 
partfcto  become  changed  from  the  apharioal 
to  tba  icdy  fbrm  as  thay  loaa  tbrir  water, 


VerHcatieetionnfrpithelium  qf  Iht  notilh, 
ihatping  ruccenive  iayeri,  and  the  flat- 
tening of  the  ruperficial  onet. 
SB,  >np«11cia]  acales,  dd.recently  fannedonei. 
In  most  of  the  glands  the  epithelium  rB< 
tains  its  globular  or  spheroidal  form,  owing 
probably  to  the  absence  of  compression  and 
evaporation ;  but  in  Ibe  kidney,  where  the 
water  excreted  at  the  distal  eitremitiei  of 
the  tubes  flows  over,  and  compresses  the 
newly  deposited  epithelium,  the  particlea 
appear  slightly  flattened. 

On  the  involuted  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines  and  stomach,  and  on  that  of 
the  uterus  and  of  the  lungs,  we  find  a  thin] 
variety  of  epithelium  particles,  to  which 
Henle  has  given  the  name  cy/irufrical,  but 
which  I  prefer  to  designate  columnar^ 
Each  particle  tapers  at  its  adherent,  and 
presents  an  expanded  polygonal  baae  at  its 
free  extremity  :  when  viewed  attached  to  a 
stu-hce,  these  particles  appear  like  a  number 
of  little  pillars  or  columns  placed  perpendicu- 
Ivlytoit.  They  may  be  best  seen  in  the  vitii 
of  the  intestine,  or  in  LieberkUhn's  follicles  ; 
and  their  mode  of  arrangement  is  explained 
by  the  diagram  ot  involuted  mucous  mem- 
brane (fig,  7.) 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
form  of  this  variety  of  epithelium :  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  ttiat  it  may  be  explained 
by  the  particles  being  arranged  round  a 
C7UndricBl  surface  in  a  radiating  manner, 
and  being  thereforu  tubjectod  chiefly  to  at 
lateral  pressure. 

Although  I  have  stated  ttiat  epithdium 
may  be  regarded  as  a  secreted  product,  the 
cell-like  structure  of  its  particles  shows,  that 
its  mode  of  formation  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  more  complex  tissues ;  and,  thcrcfont, 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  at  first  merely  as  a 
collection  of  excreted  lifeless  particles.  ItiB,(jt 
its  first  formation, part  and  parcel  of  the  living 
organism,  and  its  particlea  have  their  apprtf. 
priate  vital  endowments.  And  if  the  mor- 
phological character  of  the  tissue  were  not 
snSieient  to  prove  this,  it  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  singular  pbeoomenon  which 
is  always  assodatad  with  it :  I  allude  to  tha 

ac 
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n^  movement  of  the  vibratile  cOU,  which 
grow  from  it,  genenllj  from  the  columnar 

Fxo.  10. 


aUated  epHMium  particht. 

fly  ¥wm  hmoAii  membrftna  tympana. 
6,  Fkom  bronchial  membnme. 


▼inety,  and  which  leem  to  derive  their 
motor  impnlae,  from  the  vital  power  of  the 
particle,  to  which  they  adhere.  A  few  of 
tteae  partidea,  from  the  frog's  month,  will 
eentinne  to  exhibit  the  motion  of  dlia  for 
many  honn  together  nnder  the  mieroaoope, 
provided  they  are  kept  moiat,  although  all 
connection  with  the  snrfiioe,  fnm.  whi^  they 
iprang,  has  been  deatrojfcd. 

In  my  nest  lectore  I  shall  apply  these 
generalobaervations  to  the  partscnlaranatomy 
of  the  intestinal  mnoons  membrane. 


DU6NOSIS  OF  MALIGNANT  DIS- 
EASE  OF  BONE. 

7b  Ma  BdiUn'  qftk§  Medical  Gagette. 

SiK, 

I  BAVB  often  availed  myself  of  the 
pages  of  your  joomal  to  commonicate 
to  the  professional  reader  fricts  and  oh- 
servadons  for  which  I  had  not  a  nook 
in  any  immediately  contemplated  puh- 
Ueation;  and  you  have  already  been 
good  enough  to  insert  some  exemplifi- 
cations of  malignant  disease  in  bone 
fupplementar^  to  what  I  have  said  on 
that  subject  m  my  Outlines  of  Patho- 
logy. I  therefore  now  offer  you  an 
aeeount  of  the  most  interesting  ease  of 
this  nature  which  has  come  bdfore  me. 
The  interest  which  attaches  to  this 
ease  is  twofold;  beine,lst4n  its  strongly 
maxked  but  anomalous  features,  and 
eonsiBting,  2d1y,  in  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  these  anomalies  have 
led  to  unong  the  best  professional  au- 
thpntiea.  These  authorities  I  will  not 
name,  but  employ  the  first  letters  of  the 
alpb^tv beingnot  their  initials,  to  in- 
dicate them.   There  is  no  breach  of 


Sofessional  confidence  in  this  matter,  as 
e  counter-opinions  of  each  have  been« 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  others,  de- 
clsjred  at  the  time  to  the  patient  and 
his  friends ;  and,  indeed,  as  the  case  is 
not  jet  terminated,  either  side  may  yet 
be  nght. 

A  young  man,  aged  28,^  one  of  a 
numerous  and  healtny  &mily,  whom, 
however,  with  other  members  of  it,  I 
had  before  attended  for  various  ail- 
ments, about  February  in  last  vear, 
found  that  in  walking  his  left  Vaee 
woald  become  weak  and  uneasy :  it 
seemed  to  give  at  the  back  part.  Gra- 
dually it  became  painful  in  addition, 
and,  getting  worse  after  some  weeks,  it 
became  one  night  of  a  sudden  sliehtly 
contracted;  and  there  was  some  diffusea 
swelling  about  the  back  part.  The 
patient  was  under  the  care  of  a  very 
intelligent  practitioner  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  he  now  wished  to  have 
more  advice ;  and,  as  I  was  then  -ab- 
sent from  London,  he  consulted  an 
eminent  surgeon,  whom  I  shall  call  A. 

A  recommended  an  alteratiTe  course 
of  sarsaparilla  and  liquor  potass®, 
which  the  patient  pursued  without  ad- 
vantage :  then,  one  eye  becoming  in- 
flamed, and  iritis  threatening,  calomel 
was  added  in  repeated  doses,  so  as 

anickly  to  a£kct  the  gums.  The  in- 
ammation  in  the  eye  was  thus  dis- 
persed; but  the  knee  became  worse 
than  ever.  About  this  time,  the  end 
of  May  last  jear,  I  returned  to  town, 
and  the  patient  placed  himself  under 
my  care. 

He  described  himself  as  snaring 
most  severe  pain  in  the  knee,  within 
and  through  it,  vaguely  difilised,  in- 
creased by  moving  the  joint,  but  not 
by  pressure  upon  the  articular  surfaces. 
l!ne  pain  was  most  intense  at  night; 
the  aching  stretched  down  the  leg-bone. 
There  was  no  fluid  in  the  joint,  but 
there  was  general  swelling  about  the 
popliteal  space  and  hamstring  tendons. 
The  knee  was  moveable,  but  drawn  to 
an  angle  of  150^  or  16(P ;  it  gave  the 
patient  pain  to  alter  the  degree  of 
flexion.  He  was  confined  to  bed.  He 
obtained  some  relief  by  continued  hot 
fomentation. 

The  surseon  who  lived  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood nad  conjectured,^  very  plaa- 
sibbr,  that  the  complaint  might  have  a 
syphilitic  oriein;  and  the  supervention 
of  iritis  confirmed  this  view:  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pain  continuing 
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and  being  amavated  after  the  gums .  being  to  be  felt  upon  it,  seemingly 
were  touched,  and  the  absence  of  elevated  to  no  great  disiiance  below  tne 
sore-throat  or  skin  eruptions,  were  at  skin.  The  tumor  was  masked  hj  con- 
▼ariance  with  this  supposition.  A,  I  siderable  general  doughy  swelling,  espe- 
understood,  had  been  unwilling  to  give  cially  upon  the  inner  condyle,  ^e  inner 
a  name  to  the  disorder,  but  thought  it  hamstring  muscles,  and  vastus  in- 
more  like  rheumatism  than  any  thing  tern  us. 

else;  and  the  same  view  occurred  to  Combining  these  present  features 
niyself,  and  I  thought  it  possible  that  with  the  history  of  the  case,  1  came  to 
it  might  have  a  gonorrhceal  origin.  I  the  conclusion  that  the  disorder  must 
ordered  leeches  to  be  applied  and  re-  be  malignant  disease  of  the  femur, 
peated;  the  hot  fomentation  to  be  con-  probably  (as  the  most  frequent  form) 
tinned;  wine  and  meat  to  be  discon-  medullary  sarcoma;  but  perhaps  (to 
tinued,  and  low  diet  substituted ;  and  which  I  rather  incline,  from  the  pro- 
small  doses  of  colchicom  twice  a  day,  minence  and  firmness  of  the  popliteal 
with  laudanum  at  night  and  some  tumor  at  that  time)  one  of  the  two 
aperient  with  a  few  grains  of  blue  forms  of  osteo-sarcoma^the  cartilagi- 
pilL  Under  this  treatment  the  patient  nous  or  the  gelatinous, 
improved  considerably  and  rapidly;  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  break  this  painful 
and  after  a  month  I  began  confidently  intelligence  to  the  patient,  and  recom- 
to  hope  that  he  would  get  rid  of  the  mended  him  immediately  to  see  A 
remaining  pain,  and  of  the  swelling,  again ;  and  two  other  surgeons,  whom 
and  recover  the  use  of  his  knee.  I  will  call  B  and  C,  were  likewise 

But  now,  about  the  beginning  of  fixed  upon.    At  the  same  time  I  altered 

Jul]^,  a  blister  having  been,  by  my  the  general  treatment;   discontinuing 

advice,  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  giving  him 

outside   of  the  thigh,  quite    off  the  quinine,  with  meat  and  porter,  to  recruit 

swelling,   the  patient  ceased   to   im-  his  strength,  for  he  had  become  thin, 

prove.  The  blister  was  sore,  and  fretted  and  |Mile,  and  worn,  with  low  diet  and 

mm;  the  swelling,  which  had  hardly  sufiering. 

lessened,  became  more  uneasv.    The  Of  the  three  consultants,  he  first  sent 

blistered  sur&ce  hesJed,  but  tne  knee  to  B,  who  came  and  examined   the 

got  worse ;  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  knee,  and  expressed  his  apprehension 

swelling  there  and  the  nain  had  con-  that  the  complaint  would  indeed  prove 

siderabfy  increased,   and   leeches  re-  to  be  medullary  sarcoma. 

applied  were  of  no  service.    Then  I  The  patient  then  sent  to  C,  wlu>, 

maoe  several  small  issues  on  the  inner  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  case, 

aspect  of  the  knee,  which  the  patient  in  which  he  at  first  inclined  to  the  sup- 

fiEtncied  did  him  good ;  but  the  general  position  that  the   disorder  might  be 

swelling  behind  the  knee  increased,  inflammatory,  concluded  with  the  same 

and  now  encroached  forward  over  the  formidable  anticipation  that  a  short 

inner  condyle  ;  there  was  more  heat  time  would  prove  the  disease  to  be  me- 

about  the  xnee,  and  the  subcutaneous  dullary. 

veins  were    distended   enough  to  be  And  now  an  oddevent  took  place.  The 

visible;  the  pain  was  only  relieved  by  patient  was  on  the  improved  diet  I  hadoi> 

laige    doses    of  laudanum  at  night:  aered,andseemedthebetterforit,when, 

during  the  day  he  now  took,  twice,  a  on  drawing  himself  into  bed  one  night, 

saline  draught,  containing  three  grains  he  inwardly  strained  or  somehow  hurt 

of  the  iodide  of  potassium.    For  a  few  the  tumor,  when  the  most  excruciating 

days  I  entertained  the  hope  that  the  t^n  followed,  and  lasted  for  some  hours* 

swelling  would  suppurate.  But  when  he  woke  from  the  sleep  which 

But  now  a  new  view  forced  itself  he  had  at  last  obtained  through  opium, 

upon  my  conviction.     I  could  make  the  pain  in  the  knee  was  much  better ; 

ooty  through  the  general  swelling,  what  and  in  two  or  three  days  the  genenu 

•eemed  the  posterior  aspeet  of  a  defined  swelling  was  less ;  and  some  asdema  of 

toiior,  occupying  the  popliteal  space,  the  fbot,  wltteb  bad  appeared,  had  very 

ilnn  aiid  immoveable,  growing,  I  pr&-  raoeh  lesaeved,  and  finally  %»n%  awajF. 

aniBed,  from  the  posterior  surftce  of  Then  A  waa  sent  for,  as  a  thirdoop- 

the  femur,  immediately  above  the  con*  snitant    After  a  full  ooBsideratioii  of 

dyke,  and  pressing  to  either  side  the  the  case,  be  declared 'it  to*  be  hia- clear 

faamatring  muscles :  the  popliteal  artery  impression  that  the  disorder  was  inflam- 
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matory  onl^,  and  might  terminate  either  ^  was  sent  for,  and  pronounced  the 
by  slow  dispersion  or  by  suppuration,  tumor  to  be  medullary.  B  has  likewise 
Of  course  the  patient  was  dehghted  at  again  been  sent  for,  and  lias  seen  the 
this  mitigated  sentence,  and  was  most  patient,  and  passed  the  same  sentence 
anxious  that  I  should  change  the  opi-  on  the  case.  And  D,  I  aiA  told,  has 
nion  which  I  had  expressed.  I  told  had  the  opportunity  given  him  of 
him  I  regretted  that  I  could  not ;  but  puncturing  the  tumor,  from  which 
that  A'sopinioni^as  of  much  more  value  some  grumous  fluid  alone  escaped, 
than  mine,  and  more  likely  to  be  right.  The  patient,  however,  still  hesitates, 
and  that  I  most  sincerely  hoped  that  the  and  puts  off  n  .ming  a  day  for  the 
end  would  prove  me  .wrong.  However,  operation;  for  he  is  again  in  less  pain  ; 
I.  advised  that  another  opinion  still  for  leeches,  which  I  recommended,  and 
should  be  taken.  This,  as  it  was  continued  warm  fomentations  having 
natural,  was  not  done,  and  the  case  been  used,  the  knee  is  a^in  a  little 
WAS  left  to  the  judgment  of  A.  This  easier  and  less  swelled  tnan  imme- 
was  towards  the  beginning  of  Septem-  diately  after  the  trial  of  pressure, 
ber.  Thepatientnowjunaer8tooa,con-  If  the  patient,  as  I  trust  he  will, 
tinned  better,  in  less  pain,  and  the  swelU  submits  to  lose  the  limb,  I  will  com- 
ing, as  I  heard,  had  rather  diminishe(?.  municate  the  result  to  your  readers. 
I  heard  a»iin,  that  in  November  A  had  He  declares  that  he  is  now  in  my 
punctured  the  tumor  deeply  with  a  hands,  and  those  of  B,  who,  1  may 
grooved  needle ;  and  that  an  artery  mention,  is  Mr.  Stanley,  and  that  he 
seemingly  had  been  opened,  for  the  will  adopt  our  advice;  but  I  greatly 
puncture  had  bled  very  profusely,  fear  he  will  not. — I  am,  sir, 
The  bleeding  stopped  with  pressure,  Your  obedient  servant, 
but  there  was  rather  more  pain  after-  Herbert  Mato. 

^^I^'             ,                          ^  2,  St.  James's  Place,  May  23, 1842. 

Then  another  surgeon,  D,  was  con-  \ 

suited,  who    likewise  gave  it  as  his 

opinion  that  the  swelling  was  inflam-.  CASE  OF  OSSEOUS  ANEURISM, 

matory,  and  would   terminate  in  an 

abscess.   Finally,  about  March,  another 

surgeon,  E,  ^aw  the  case  with  D,  and 

declared  it  to  be  spina  ventosa,  and  _     .    „,..       >...    ,^  j.    .  ^     .. 

recommended  pressure.    This  practice  ^  *^  -^di/or  qf  (he  Medical  Gazette, 

being  resorted  to,  was  followed  by  a  Sir, 

great  increase  of  pain  and  swelling ;  Should  you  deem  the  following  case 

and  at  length,  about  a  month  ago,  I  of  sufficient  interest,  you  will  oblige  me 

was  again  sent  to   the  family  being  by  giving  it  pubUcity  in  your  vafuable 

fearful  that  at  last  my  onginal  diag-  joVnaL-T  remain,  sir, 

tiosis  would  prove  correct.    I  found  your  obedient  servant, 

the  patient  suffering  Beverely,  the  knee  jjenry  Hargre^ves, 

of  a  vast  size,  from  diffused  general  Bamley.  Lancashire,                  M.R.C.S.L. 

swelling  and  some  synovia  in  the  joint ;  May  26, 1842. 

leaving  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  at  the  ^         ^  ^             .                  •.    *    j  • 

first  gfance,  that  it  was  the  malignant  ^«/5  of  Oneom  Aneurism,  ettuatedtn 

dise^    I    had    before   supposed    it,  ^^'?-^'T/  ''^Vl  ^/'W^-r,  «^"- 

nowat  a  more  advanced  st^ge ;  while  ^endtug  the  whole  of  the  popliteal 

no  glandular  enlargement  having  taken  V^^^^'  advancing  anteriorly,  and  caui- 

plaSe  in  the  groin  leads  me  still  to  hope  V'^'  f''^^'  deformity  ofthertyhtknee^ 

that  the  special  form  is  the  osteo-sarco-  ^«"*/'  ^  J'*^^  "^V  treated  for  diffused 

matous  J  Although  it  is,  of  course,  im-  popiUeal  aneurism,  bu  placing  a  liga- 

possible  now,  and  was  formerly,  with  '"'•  ?'*  'A'  i^'^^rf  ''f^V  !"  '** 

Confidence  to  say  of  which  kind  of  "^P^rior  third  oj  the  thtgh;  termi^ 

malignant  disease  the  tumor  consists.  '^'•"^  •»  purpura  and  death. 

I  found  the  patient,  however,  but  half  Jonathan  Driver,  aged  19,  thin  and 

disposed  to  listen  to  my  strong  recom-  delicate-looking,  was  admitted  into  the 

mendation  that  the  operation  should  Union  Workhouse,  on  the  5th  of  April 

be  no  longer  deferred ;  and  I  therefore  l&fit,  under  my  care. 

begged  he  would  see  another  surgeon,  /fti^orv.— About  five  months  a^o  he 

whom  I  will  call  F.    After  some  delay,  injured  the  right  knee,  near  the  inner 


SITUATED  IN  THE  INFERIOR  THIRD  OF  THE 

FEMUR. 
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condyle,  by  slipping  over  a  stone  bank,  nerves,  veins,  and  lymphatics,  are  ex- 

The  accident  gave  him  little  inconveni-  posed  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of 

ence  at  the  time,  or  on  the  following  compression  ;  the  normal  relations  of 

day,  bnt  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  the  bones  and  muscles  are  altered ;  the 

perceived  a  slight  swelling  situated  on  motions  of  the  joint  are  impeded  and 

the  inner  side  of  the  knee-joint,  and  oc-  painful ;  there  is  oedema  of  tne  leg  and 

casionally  communicating  to  the  touch  foot,  with  pain  and  numbness  ;    the 

a  degree  of  beating.  This,  however,  was  superficial  veins  are  greatly  enlarged, 

not  at  first  attended  with  very  great  in-  but  there  is  no  discoloration  of  the 

convenience,  until  the  tumor  gradually  integuments;  thelimb  feels  cold;  pres- 

increased  in  size  from  the  circumference  sure  produces  no  perceptible  change  in 

towards  the  centre,  which  caused  pain  its  volume ;  the  inguinal  glands  are  not 

and  stifihess  from  its  bulk,  and  his  in-  affected.    After  very  carefully  examin- 

capacity  firom  using  it.     In  the  com-  ing  the  case,  on  three  separate  oc- 

mencement  it  was  seen  by  a  noted  casions,    I    came    to    the    conclusion 

bonesetter;  and  two  days  before  he  was  (although  it  was  surrounded  with  a 

put  under  my  care  he  was  visited  by  a  fireat  deal  of  ambiguity),  that  it  was  a 

surgeon  who  said  the  swelling  con-  oiffused  popliteal  aneurism,  and  deter- 

tained  matter :  he  punctured  it  with  a  mined  upon  tying  the  femoral  artery, 

lancet,  but  instead  of  reaching  pus,  before  having  recourse  to  amputation, 

nothing  but  bright-red  blood  followed  the  only  other  alternative ;    more  es- 

the  incision.     Present  symptoms  And  pecially  should  the  grooved  needle  on 

appearances  of  the  limb  are :  general  Being  introduced  favour  that  opinion, 

constitutional  derangement,  with  dry  A  consultation  was  held  with  three 

skin,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  small  and  other  surgeons  on  the  10th  of  April, 

rapid  pulse,  insomnium.    Ordered  the  when  the  propriety  of  the  proposed 

following :  —  operation  was  assented  to.    The  patient 

{L  Mist.  Fcbrifnga,  Jvj. ;    Antim.  Tart,  offered  no  objections  to  any  operations 

gr.  i.    ft.   mist.      Coch.  ij.   L.    3ti4  being  performed  which  might  favour 

qn^qne  hor4  sumend.  the  chances  of  retaining  the  limb,  but 

|k  Hyd.  Chlorid.  gr.  v. ;  Morpb.  Ant.  gr.  objected  most  strenuously  to  have  the 

I,  ft.  pnlv.  bor&  somni  sumend.  limb    amputated,   although    the  risk, 

{L  Haast.  SenoK  prim6  mane  sumend.  probable  result,  and  consequences,  w^Te 

Lotio  evap.  genu.  fully  stated  to  him. 

Absohite  rest  and  low  diet.  Before  proceeding  to  tie  the  artery, 
The  tumor  has  attained  an  enormous  which  was  on  the  1  ith  April,  a  grooved 
magnitude:  the  circumference  round  the  needle  was  introduced  into  the  swell- 
knee  joint  measures  24  inches,  whilst  ing  over  the  inner  condyle,  when  a 
the  normal  side  Jp  1 1  inches ;  this  differ-  quantity  of  senim,'  mixed  with  arterial 
ence  causes  a  vast  deformity  of  the  whole  blood,  flowed  along  the  groove.  The 
limb,  ft  is  accompanied  with  a  diffused  artery  was  exposed  in  the  superior 
hardness,  as  if  it  was  caused  by  deposited  third  of  the  thigh;  not  more  tnan  a 
fibrine,  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  tea- spoonful  of  blood  was  lost  during 
popliteal  space,  extending  as  high  ns  the  the  operation ;  and  nothing  unusual  oc- 
mtenor  third  of  the  thigh,  and  advanc-  curred.  The  wound  was  dressed  in  the 
ing  towards  the  internal  condyle  and  usual  way,  and  a  flannel  roller  placed 
front  of  the  joint,  which  is  very  con-  on  the  member.  In  the  evening  of  the 
siderably  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid,  same  day  there  had  been  no  bleeding 
which  gives  to  the  tumor  in  the  latter  from  the  wound.  He  complains  of 
situations  a  globular  shape,  and  a  very  great  pulsation  in  the  femoral  artery, 
elastic  feel  on  pressure :  on  mediate  with  alternate  heat  and  cold  in  the 
auscultation  there  is  a  dull  but  distinct  limb.  Pulse  90. 
pulsation  heard  in  the  course  of  the  To  have  tea,  gmel,  and  toast-water. 

aSifc^SiaSfaSX  .'?th.-Slept  but  little  during,  the 


negative  assistance,  and  did  not  enable  Ordered  Sss.  Ol.  Ridni. 

me  to  detect  any  abnormal  sound.    The        13th.  —  A   little   sleep  daring  the 
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night ;  pulse  95 ;  tongue  moist ;  bowels  dually  enlarging.     A  consultation  was 

refieved ;  circumference  21  inches.  again  held  concerning  the  propncty  of 

To  h.,.  a  few  o«nge..    A^w-root.  "-^-SS^S-^'  .T^Eit^Vn 

\  4th. — Slept  better ;  pulse  90 ;  tongue  examination,  petechias  were  discovered 

clean ;  circumference  SS)  inches ;  appe-  qj|  (hg  affected  member,  which  rapidly 

tite  good.  spread  over  other  parts  of  the  body ; 

15th.— Wound  in  thigh  to  be  dressed;  ^nd  the  disease  very  speedily  shewed 

it  looks  healthy.     Pulse  95 ;   bowels  jtg^if  ^  ^e  genuine  haemorrhagia  pc- 

free ;     restless ;     circumference     18i  techialis.    The  mucous  membrane  of 

inches ;  oedema  of  the  leg  entirely  sub-  the  mouth  was  studded  with  petechise, 

sided.  and  the  gums  were  disposed  to  bleed. 

JlHyd.  Chlorid.  gr-  i^-;  Morph.  Acet.  p,  Acet.  Plumbi,  Tr.  Opti,  et  Acid.  Acetic, 

gr.  j.  ft.  paW.  divid.  in  charts  viij.  1  ^^re  given  in  oombiiuition.     Port- wine 

qufique  6tA  hork  gd.  negus,  and  strong  aninud  jellies. 

16th.  -Pulse  continues  quick ;  sleeps  ^^»'»*-  Anodyn.  h.  a.,  sd, 

better;    appetite  very  good;   circum-  29th.— Ulceration  of  the  integuments 

fercnce  1/1  inches, — after  which  time  spreading  superficially;    pulse   small 

it  did  not  diminish  materially.  and  rapid ;  petechiie  more  numerous. 

Ordered  rice,  milk,  eggs,  and  sago  grud.  The  hsmorrhage  from  the  mouth  and 

1  n^x.     -n  1       —  11    ^A  ^^iA    „«-:  fauces  is  constant ;  great  pain  in  the 

17th.--Pulse  smaU  and  rapid;  vesi-  j.^     ^  ^         no  sleep;  tlie  sweUing 

cations  have  appeared  on  the  surface  ^     .^        ^^  ^  .^  ^^^^^  ^^          » 

of  the  tumor.  „     .   a     j 

18th.  —  Wound    looking    healthy  ;  Haust.  Anodyn.  rep.  at. 

pulse  95;  tongue  clean;  sleeps  well.  30. —Seems  ver3r  much  exhausted. 

To  have  beef-tea.  with  cold  extreinities  ;   pulse  scarcely 

19th 
softer 

Uteal  space.    PuUe  90 ;  bowels  regular.  o'cToct,TMT"TT;i^^rno 

To  have  a  pint  of  porter  daUy.  ^f  ^^^^  either  in  the  urine  or  feeces. 

20th.— In  every  respect  progressing  Post-mortem  appearances  eight  kouri 

favourably.  «/*«•  death, — On  making  an  incision, 

22d.— Sleeps  well.    An  attempt  was  and  exposing  the  pophteal  space,  a 

made  to  remove  the  ligature,  wluch  re-  quantity  of  serous  fluid  flowed  out;  on 

mained  firmly  attached.  cutting  deeper,  T  exposed  a  complete 

Omit  the  calomel  and  morphU.  «*?  extending  as  hieh  as  the  middle 

third  of  the  thigh,  which  was  full  of  a 

24th.— The  vesications  have  entirely  sanguineous  fluid,  and  contained  fibri- 

disappeared ;  the  tongue  looks  clean ;  nous  concretion,  a  semi-cartilaginous 

skin  cool;  pulse  85.     Rather  restless,  substance  interspersed  with  a  little  oa- 

To  have  an  opiate  at  bed-time.  sific  matter.    The  sanguineous  fluid, 

25th.-Sleep8  better;  in  other  re-  which  was  of  a  very  daft  colour  indc- 

spects  the  same  as  yesterday.  P*^"^^"^  ""{^^"^  <>'*^«  component  parts 

26th.-The  wound  is  nekrly  healed,  occupying  the  sac  amounted  to  aW 

but  the  ligature  is  firmly  attached.  four   poun^.     The  lower    extremi^ 

27th.--llight  ulceration  of  the  cuti-  *>.^,,^^«  SI  ^^"'"'ll,'''''   T  ?i,*"*^ 

de;    pulse  §0;    thint;    pain  in  the  ^^^"^  *^^«  ^^  *^^?^  "^^T  ^^  ^ 

limb  ^  made  compression,  and  appeared 

B  \m'^  WW.*  A*j     m-     ••a^  ^^^  undergone  no  change,  butpre- 

R  MMt.  Febnfoga  cum  Antim.  Tirt.  StiA  5^^^^^  ^  honeycomb  appearance  where 

Q.  ?fr^-f*i  *?'  ^u^^  ^he  tumor  had  cxerteci  pressure,  and 

R  01.  Rieini,  Jts.  sUtmi  sd.  ^j^^j^  y^^  ^^^  ^^^^  absorption  of 

28th. — Slight  epistaxis,  which  yield-  the  ossific  .matter  in  that  situation, 

ed  to  styptics ;  there  is  a  little  ichorous  It  was  difllcnlt  to  say  whether  the  sac 

discharge  from  the  ulcerated  integu-  itself  was  composed  of  the  periostenm, 

ments,  and  a  sensation  of.  fluctuation,  or  had  a  distinct  origin,  but  the  ten- 

Epistaxis  has  returned;  plugged  the  dons, muscles, nerves, and bktod- vessels, 

anterior  nares  with  lint  soaked  in  Tr.  did  not  present  any  abnormid  appear- 

ferri  sesquichlorid.     The  limb  is  gra-  ance,  or  give  the  slightest  grounds  to 


li.-The  tumor  feels  considerably    P^'^'P^'i^^^ii^^^te^^^^^        **  *'"^ 

above  the  knee,  and  in  the  pop-    ^X'^'uV  ^A^u^JLt.  ..h^ntft 
«««.    Pni.-.  on .  hnwpifi  i.p^ni«^         May  1st.— Died  this  moming,abont8 
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suspect  that  the  affectioii  had  a  mal^-  effect  of  tying  the  femoral  artery.  The 
nant  origin  or  tendency,  as  it  chiefly  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
contains  a  sanguineous  fluid.  The  tumor,  and  the  fa?ourabIe  condition  of 
popliteal  artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  were  the  patient,  for  some  time  led  me  to  an- 
situated  very  superficially,  and  upon  ticipate  a  successful  termination;  but 
the  sac.  The  wound  made  to  expose  unrortunately  the  supervention  of  pur- 
the  femoral  artery  in  the  operation  had  pura  rendered  amputation  impractica- 
healed  up, -but  the  ligature  was  firmly  ole,  as  it  was  evident  the  patient  would 
attached;  it  was  re-opened,  and  the  sink  whatever  steps  were  taken.  I 
lining  membrane  of  the  arterv  exposed  cannot  suppose  that  the  small  doses  of 
above  where  the  ligature  had  been  calomel  and  morphia  could  have  in- 
placed,  when  a  firm  coagulum  (of  a  duced  the  purpuric  tendency,  which 
pvriform  shape)  was  discovered,  com-  were  prescribed  with  the  view  of  anti- 
pletely  plugging  up  the  artery.  It  was  cipating  inflammatory  action — ^that  the 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  patient  might  the  more  readily  have 
length.  The  sac  had  no  communication  been  brought  under  the  mercurial  ac- 
witn  the  popliteal  artery,  which  ap-  tion,  should  consequences  have  de- 
peared  in  a  most  healthy  state.  I  feel  manded  it,  for  there  was  not  the  slight- 
sorry  no  general  examination  of  the  est  approach  to  ptyalism,  and  it  was 
body  was  allowed.  Even  the  exami-  omitted  altogedier  after  a  few  days, 
nation  of  the  morbid  limb  was  done  I  find  the  nearest  description  to  tne 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  friends :  present  case,  spoken  of,  under  the  head 
no  time  for  injecting  the  arteries  could  of  osseous  aneurism,  by  Mr.  Syme,  of 
possibly  be  obtained,  which  prepara-  Edinburgh,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
tion  would  most  probably  have  faci-  Surgery. 

litated  our  coming  to  a  more  definite  __ 

and  correct  knowledge  of  the  origin 

and  progress  of  the  morbid  action.    In  contributions 

short,  tne  general  appearance  of  the  to  thb 

■acand  its  contents  was  exactly  such  ^„„,,,^^,   «»«„,^»^^«.  r>«  «^«<. 

as  1  have  often  seen  when  examining  CHEMICAL  PATHOLOGY  OP  SOME 

an  aneurism  after  death.  PORMS  OF  MORBID  DIGESTION. 

BEMARX8.-I  have  been  induced  to  J^  Goldino  Bian,  M.D.,  A.M^  P.L.S. 
publish  this  very  interesting  case  from      S?^ 


the  obscurity  in  which  the  principal 

symptoms    were    from    the  first   in-      (Ck)Btlmiedlhwnp.88*of|MPecaiUnffyolum8.) 


volved  ;  the  rarity  of  its  occurrence;  

the  great  difiiculty  in  forming  a  correct  •  t  u  .^ 

dia^osui,  in  cooMquence  of  the  enar-  J",""^  P"*^""?  P»P«",I  have  parbcu- 

InoSs  bulk  it  had  alttained,  and  ite  un-  H'll  ^V^a  **'*^'!?^  *"  *»t  «^««'«" 

yielding  atrocturc.  when  I  first  saw  the  ?'  ^he  fluid  ejected  from  the  stomach 

patient  5  and  more  especially  from  ite  'V^^  "'^^  °^  8"i"*'  "^"t**"  « 

Qng  wnnected  with  ine  of  the  most  J'^'^J^"?  e^depce  of  ormmc.  or  at 

imp<itant  operations  in  surgery.    The  ^*'5*?^*""r8?°i"''8.  "faction  erated. 

port-morteidippearances   have  quite  *•"*  '^^^  •'»*«'*'  "  *«  f"*^*  «'  "^ 

ktisfied  me  thirt^  disease  was  not  of  own  expenence.  that  so  W  "  »« 

.  _.it<»..n»  ..»._«>.  ..in  ti..!-  «...  if  marked  organic  disease  has  occurred  the 

tSSS^/bS^  fo^ed  of'^dift^n  -of^i;  ^^  -  f^^'^^^J,' 

•tmcture,  would  not  have  presented  so  ^^  *^"i  possessed  of  acidity  at  all, 

onifonn  w  appearanceT and  the  morbid  neve«ontam  any  conaderable  quantity 

ooBdition  wo^^  have  been  more  fully  ?^  ^*^^"",'^iJ2::!^"«?^!!J '?„^i 

A...W.....1     Tk.^  _»..i J  oi.«  «w.t..v.C  to  chemical  evidence,  and  not  to  the 

developed.    There  would  also  probably  ^  j  ^  j^   patients,  as  our  guide, 

have  been  some  fungoid  excrescence  SS*    "^  "  tiT.  iS»,l.  luL Jj  -.J^rftT-- 

i»n»n..):n<T  A«m  A-  «nnM„«.  n,«ii«  «iih  ^^e?.  P^.  the  Other  hand,  mere  func- 


I  hkd  fully  detenniEed  upon  ~">«  "*?«  f , ^  '^^Z^Jtu^^ 

fwnoving  the  limb  as  a  last  resouke.  9^   accidental-  admixture  othOe  v 

but  did  not  thSk  mySelf  justifiedjS  mgesta,  but  persistently  so  from  the 
taking  this  step  before  I  had  tried  the  «  v^gt  an  of  Imi  voiune. 
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presence  of  a  peculiar  brownish  colour-  these  attacks,  his  evacuations  wen? 
mg  matter,  most  probably  a  modified  pitch-like,  very  probably  from  an  ad- 
form  of  the  colounng  matter  of  blood,  mixture  of  blooa.  The  paroxysms  of 
The  organic  lesion  need  not  by  any  gastrodynia  have  persistently  got  more 
means  be  actually  seated  in  the  sto-  severe  during  the  last  three  years, 
mach  to  produce  this  change,  the  same  never  being  absent  for  more  tnan  a 
effect  on  the  secreted  fluids  being  pro-  few  days,  except  in  one  instance,  when 
duced  by  dise&se  limited  to  the  pyloric  they  vanished  for  several  weeks,  which 
orifice,  or  even  by  organic  mischief  respite  was  attributed  to  the  mental 
affecting  the  liver,  or  other  organs  in  excitement  dependent  on  a  parochial 
the  neighbourhood,  providing  its  effect  election,  in  which  he  was  much  inter- 
be  to  obstruct  the  egress  of  ingesta  from  ested.  In  July  1840,  he  consulted  Dr. 
the  organ.  Bright,  who  detected  the  previously 
To  avoid  any  unnecessary  repetition  overlooked  malaria ;  he  had  just  stepped 
of  cases  bearing  upon  the  same  subject,  into  his  pg  on  leaving  Dr.  Bright's 
I  shall  content  myself  with  detailing  house,  when  a  sudden  sensation  of 
one  only  at  length,  and  giving  an  extreme  faintness  overpowered  him, 
account  of  the  observations  I  had  and  a  copious  gush  of  blood  rushed 
occasion  to  make  on  the  fluids  ejected  from  his  stomacn.  The  htematemesia 
from  the  stomach.  continued  for  some  days,  and  reduced 

his  strength  so  much  as  to  confine  him 
Case  X\ 111.  ^  Scirrhous  pylorus.—  to  his  bed,  and  soon  afterwards  I  wa» 
Hamatemesit  and  mekma.^Persit'  requested  to  see  him  (August  1840.) 
teni  brown  acid  vomitings,— Death,  On  my  visit,  I  found  him  labouring 
J.  H.,  oet.  44,  a  fine,  weU-formed  man,  under  intense  burning  pain  in  the 
with  a  face  presenting  a  remarkably  region  of  the  stomach,  most  intense  at 
sallow  aspect,  like  that  of  malignant  its  right  extremity,  with  frequent 
disease,  came  under  my  care  in  the  vomitings  of  very  sour  and  bitter,  but 
summer  of  1840.  He  was  bom  in  colourless,  fluid,  holding  in  suspension 
London  of  healthy  parents,  and  no  numerous  brownish  flocculi.  He  was 
trace  of  hereditary  disease  existed  in  often  fr«e  from  pain  until  he  partook 
his  family.  When  a  boy  of  eleven  of  food,  and  then  the  gastrodynia,  with 
years  old,  he  became  the  subject  of  pyrosis,  came  on  very  quickly,  and  the 
malignant  disease  of  the  right  knee,  moment  he  turned  on  his  right  side 
for  which  he  was  admitted  into  Guy's  full  vomiting  always  commenced,  fol> 
Hospital,  and  the  limb  was  removed  by  lowed  by  an  interval  of  ease,  which 
the  Jate  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  For  the  generally  lasted  until  he  aeain  took 
last  twelve  years  he  has  been  employed  food.  The  evacuations  from  tne  bowels 
as  a  tax-collector  ;  previously,  he  contained  a  considerable  quantity 
worked  as  an  enmver  for  ten  hours  a  of  black  pitchy  matter,  evidently 
day,  living  very  freely,  and  oflen  escap-  changed  blood.  I  succeeded  in  check- 
ing into  the  country  to  amuse  himself  ing  tne  meleena,  and  partially  allayed 
with  his  gun.  In  these  excursions  he  the  vomiting  by  the  exhibition  of  oxide 
became  exposed  to  great  alternations  of  of  silver,  keeping  the  bowels  free  by 
temperature,  and  lf?ed  irregularly.  He  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  'acidulated 
never  married ;  usually  partook  of  at  infusion  of  roses.  His  strength  gradu- 
least  two  or  three  pints  of  malt  liquor,  ally  returned,  and  soon  feeUng  well 
and  several  glasses  of  gin  and  water,  in  enough  to  go  into  the  country,  I  lost 
the  day.  In  1 836,  he  first  suffered  sight  of  him  until  October, 
from  pyrosis,  the  attack  being  preceded  Oct.  28. — During  thelast  two  months, 
by  burning  heat  at  the  scrobiculus  he  has  suffered  from  frequent  attacks 
cordis,  and  ending  with  gushes  of  lim-  of  vomiting  after  his  meals  ;  these  do 
pid  tasteless  fluid.  Of  this  ailment,  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  any 
which  lasted  about  six  weeks,  he  modification  of  food,  and,  as  a  general 
ultimately  recovered  under  the  care  of  rule,  are  less  frequent  when  the  howels 
Dr.  Elliotson.  From  thtf  period  of  this  are  constipated,  and  if,  by  any  chance, 
attack,  he  suffered  severely  from  gas-  hehaspassedaweekwithout  a  motion, 
trodynia,  which,  although  resisting  the  he  has  generally  lost  the  vomiting 
action  of  other  remedies,  generally  altogether.  He  yesterday  dined  mode- 
yielded  to  nitrate  of  silver  administered  ratefy,  taking  a  mutton  chop  and  a 
in    small   doses.     Frequently  during  glass  of  ale ;   he  felt  comfortable,  and 
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remained  bo  until  his  tea,  when  he  ordered  counter-irritation  over  the 
became  uneasy,  and  about  an  hour  stomach,  and  lime-water,  with  milk,  oc- 
afterwards  was  seized  with  intense  casionally.  The  bowels  remained  ex- 
pain  at  the  epigastrium,  with  distress-  ceedingly  constipated,  and  required, 
mg  flatulence  and  spasm,  so  intense  every  two  or  three  davs,  a  purgative ; 
that  he  was  "  bent  double"  hy  it,  and  but  of  whatever  kind  this  may  be,  and 
appeared  like  a  person  suffering  from  whether  administered  as  an  enema  or 
coKc.  At  half-past  eight  he  vomited  by  the  mouth,  it  invariably  brinn  on 
half  a  pint  of  very  sour  and  bitter  fluid,  vomiting  during  its  action,  or,  if  that 
He  went  to  bed,  and  immediately  on  were  previously  present,  greatly  aggra- 
lying  on  the  right  side  a  tremendous  vates  it. 

escape  of  flatus  occurred,  with  gushes  Nov.  17. — During  the  last  few  days 

of  fluid ;  not,  however,  experiencing  the  he  has  been  better,  and  remained  to-day 

slightest  relief  until  he  arose,  when  pretty  well  until  tea-time,  when,  after 

the  vomiting  ceased.    During  the  ni^ht  partaking  of  a  cup  of  warm  fluid,  vio- 

he  was  so  hysterical  that  he  wept  like  tent  gastrodynia  and  vomiting  came 

a  child.     His  face  is  much  more  sallow  on  :  altogether  he  brought  up  rather 

than  when  I  saw  him  in  the  summer ;  more  than  a  gallon  of  fluid.    On  Roing 

his    sclerotic  is  pearly ;    lips    exsan-  to  bed  he  was  somewhat  reUeved,  but 

guine ;   surface    of   the   bodv  unper-  during  his  sleep,  on  turning  on  the 

spirable.     He  always  suffered  from  an  right  side,  the  vomitine  came  on  as 

intense  throbbing  pain  in  the  occiput  severely  as  ever.     He  nas  emaciated 

on  taking  food.     On  examining  the  greatly  lately,  and  his  face  has  assumed 

abdomen,  a  tolerably  hard  and  well-  an  active  tint.    I  ordered  an  emetic  of 

defined  tumor  could  be  felt  in  the  re-  sulphate  of  zinc. 

cion   of   the    pylorus:    pulse    feeble,  18th.~ Under  the  influence  of  the 

tnread  like,  but  compressible.  emetic,  he  vomited  about  two  quarts  of 

»  XI  J    r«vi    -J                 n^  e     n  •:  brown  acid  fluid,  in  every  respect  like 

*  a  ;^?  Hi.  f^:^^.  et^oit  that  brought  up  ihe  precejing^vening. 

IotbL  injicicnd  Enema  TercbenthinK.  He  immediately  afterwards  ate  a  dozen 

n  ^«     V.     ,»  t     1.1              —       A  oysters,  and  drank  a  little  of  Webb's 

R  Morplii.  Hydrochlor.  gr.  uj. ;    Ar-  ^agnesia-water,  which  often  afforded 

Te^I^r^'i  f  Vuman  ^4^:  ^fl  to  the  .astrcMiynia  and  vomiting, 
quaqoc  hor4  voiiln  seu  dolore  23d -The  Wis  having  been  con- 
^L^jj  fined  for  some  days,  an  enema  contam- 
^*^  '  ing  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine  was 
29tfa. — The  bowels  acted  once,  but  administered.  This  acted  on  his  bowels 
scantily ;  intense  gastrodvnia  came  on  without  producing  sickness.  He  went 
in  the  evening,  but  no  sickness  until  to  bed,  and,  as  invariably  occurred  on 
going  to  bed,  and  then  the  moment  he  lying  on  the  right  side,  a  severe  attack 
turned  on  his  right  side  violent  vomit-  of  vomiting  came  on,  and  about  a  quart 
ing  came  on,  and  lasted  almost  unre-  of  acid  flmd  rushed  from  the  stomach, 
mittingly  during  three  hours,  when  he  He  is  exceedingly  exhausted ;  the  sur- 
fell  asleep,  and  awoke  much  refreshed,  face  is  cold  and  clammy,  but  the  gas- 
Nov.  12. — From  the  date  of  last  trodynia  remained  so  intense  that,  of 
report  he  has  been  somewhat  easier,  his  own  accord,  he  took  an  emetic  in 
occasionally  passing  a  day  without  the  hope  of  getting  some  relief, 
vomiting.  After  passing  a  tolerably  24th. — The  emetic  caused  a  con- 
comfortable  day,  he  went  to  bed,  and  siderable  quantity  of  fluid,  paler  and 
felt  nearly  free  from  pain  until  he  less  acid  than  usual,  to  be  vomited, 
turned  on  his  right  side ;  a  gush  of  Dec.  10. — From  the  last  date  this 
pale  brown  fluid  nearly  immediately  poor  fellow  has  been  rapidly  sinking, 
rushed  from  his  stomach  :  this  was  His  bowels  never  act  witnout  a  puiga- 
exceedingly  acid  and  bitter.  He  en-  tive  enema,  which  is  administered 
oonra^ed  the  vomiting  by  copious  about  every  three  or  four  days,  and 
draugnts  of  warm  water,  and  thus  always  excites  the  most  distressing 
Telieved  the  burning  heat  and  eastro-  vomitine.  Some  amount  of  rest  is 
dynia  which  distressed  him.  During  obtainea  by  small  opiate  enemata,  and 
the  vomiting  he  sufiered  severely  from  his  strenetn  is  supported  by  sipping 
a  twisting  sensation  about  the  umbili-  jellv,  beet-tea,  and  an  egff  beaten  up 
eu«.    In  addition  to  the  pills,  he  was  with  sherry.    To-day  he  Tiad  another 
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terrific  attack  of  vomiting,  the  character  lenticular  in  form,  and  appeared  c^uite 
of  the  fluid  being  like  the  last  The  independent  of  fatty  matters  taken  mto 
tumor  about  the  pylorus  became  de-  the  stomach;  indeed,  so  constantly 
cidedly  more  evident  from  his  emacia-  were  these  present  in  all  the  cases  I  have 
tion,  and  in  about  three  weeks  he  ex-  examined,  that  I  feel  inclined  to  rank 
pired,  completely  starved  to  death  by  them  among  the  peculiar  secretions  of 
the  almost  complete  impossibility  of  this  disease, 
getting  food  past  the  pylorus.  On  freeing  the  vomited  fluid  from 

The  post-mortem  examination  com-    these  sebaceous  and  mucous  admix- 
pletely  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  the    tures,  by  straining  through  a  cloth,  it 

opinion  formed  during  life.    The  sto-  very  readily  passed  through  filtering 

mach   was  enormously  distended,   its  paper,  and  was  then  quite  pellucid.    It 

greater  curvature  reaching  nearly  to  was  remarkable  how  very  rareljr  any 

tne  pubis  :  its  mucous  membrane  was  debris  of  ingesta  was  met  with  in  the 

universall)r   coneestcd    and    softened,  fluid,  even  when  vomited  during,  or 

The  pyloric  orifice  was  so  extremely  antecedentto,  the  act  of  digestion:  this 

narrowed,  that  the  point  of  a  prolie  &ct  tends  to  shew  the  probability  of 

entered  it  with  difidculty :  it  was  com-  the  opinion  I  have  adopted  of  the  gas- 

pletely  surrounded  by  a  structure  of  trie  origin  of  many  fluids  which  have 

scirrhous  hardness,  and  about  the  size  been  supposed  to  owe  their  oriein  to 

of  an  orange,  which  indeed  formed  the  other  sources,  in  consequence  of  the 

tumor  detected  on  examination  in  the  absence  of  insesta*.     It  is  a  curious 

previous  autumn.      Several  ulcerated  circumstance  tnat  the  fluids  vomited  in 

patches  existed  on  the  eastric  aspect  of  scirrhous  jpylorus    are  little  liable  to 

this  scirrhous  mass.    No  other  disease  putrescence.      I  have  repeatedly  kept 

was  met  with  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  considerable  portions  in  partiallv  closed 

In  the  detail  of  this  case  I  have  not  vessels  for  many  weeks  during  the  heat 

thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  daily  of  summer,  without  their  undergoing 

reports,  or  to  record  the  variation  of  any  change,  save  the  separation  into 

treatment  adopted;   as  all  that  I  am  three  layers,  of  which  the  lowest  and 

anxious  to  do  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  densest  consisted  of  mucous  flocculi,and 

connect  the  characters  of  the  vomited  the  lightest  of  sebaceous  particles, 
fluid  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.        The  table  opposite  gives  at  one  view 

One  point  of  great  interest,  which  I  the  chemical  characters  of  the  fluids  vo- 

cannot  help  alluding  t(5,  is  the  fact  of  mited  at  six  different  periods   in  the 

the    constant   accession   of  vomiting  case  under  consideration, 
whenever  the  patient  attempted  to  re-        On  looking  at  the  results  given  in 

cline  on  the  right  side.    This  circum-  this  table,  we  cannot  help  being  struck 

stance,  which  1  have  now  repeatedlv  by  their  ^neral  uniformitv ;  no  consi- 

observed   in  pyloric  disease,  is  in  all  derable  difference  existing  between  spe- 

probability  owing  to  the  irritationpro-  cimens  of  fluid  vomited  at  different  pe- 

duced  by  the  gravitation  of  the  fluid  riods  of  the  disease,  and  under  different 

or  food  in  the  viscns  against  its  dis-  circumstances,  whether  voided  sponta- 

eased  and  necessarily  morbidly  irrita-  neouslyorunder  the  stimulus  of  an  erne- 

ble  portions.  tic.    In  four  specimens  out  of  the  six, 

Phytical  and  chemical  charaeitn  of  ammonia  was  tolerably  copiously  evolved 
ihe  vomtleef  ^ttiXf.— During  the  whole  by  the' application  of  warmth  after  the 
coarse  of  this  case,  and  in  every  varia-  addition  of  liquor  potassfe;  and  this 
tion  of  symptomSj  the  vomited  fluid  change  was  invariably  accompanied  by 
always  presented  the  same  eeneral  the  deposition  of  brownish  flocculi.  All 
characters,  being  of  a  pale  yellowish  let  fiill  a  copious  albuminous  deposit 
brown,  never  viscid  or  /Uanie  when  on  the  application  of  a  current  of  chlo- 
freed  from  the  mucus  accompanying  it,  rine,  as  in  other  animal  fluids  poured 
in  which  it  differed  essentially^  from  the  out  by  mucous  surfaces.  The  preci- 
fluid  of  gastrorhcea.  It  was  invariably  pitate  by  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was 
acid,  often  considerably  so,  and  not  always  very  copious  and  curd-like,  dis- 
unftequently  possessed  a  sourish  odour,  solved  readily  in  ammonia,  and  con- 
not  unlike  tnat  of  sour  milk.  Diffused  sisted  nearly  entirely  of  chloride  of 
through  this  fluid  were  ahnost  con-  silver.     The  conversion  of  the  blue 

stantly  found  a  large  Quantity  of  minute  

yellowish  granules  or  fat :  these  were  •  Pagt  soa  iMt  volume. 
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I 


When 
vomited. 


Spontane- 
ously or  by 


EbullitioD. 

Chlorine. 

Nitric  acid. 

Sol.  potaas. 

Sol.  alum. 
Sol.  chlor. 

tin. 
Sol.  chlor. 

iron. 

Sol.  chlor. 

merccuy. 

Nitrate  lead. 

Nit.  Bilver. 

Snlph. 
copper. 

Tinct.  gaOa. 

litmns. 
Sp.  grayity 


Oct.  38. 


Spon- 
taneous. 

No  change. 

Dense  de- 
posit. 
No  change. 
Slight 

opacity. 

No  change. 

Dense  de- 
posit. 

Brownish 

tint. 

White 

precipitate. 

Dense  de- 
posit. 

Dense  de- 
posit. 
Bright  greenjB 
coloxw. 

Dense  de- 
posit. 

Very  acid. 
10132. 


Nov.  12. 


Spon-  ^ 
taneons. 

No  change. 

Dense 
deposit. 

No  change. 

Precipitate 
by  heat. 

No  change. 

Troubling. 

Reddish 
tint. 


Troubling. 

Dense 
deposit. 

Dense 
deposit, 
right  green 
colour. 

Dense 

deposit.' 

Very  acid. 

1*0194. 


Nov.  17. 


Spon- 
taneous. 

Troubling. 

Dense 

deposit. 
No  change. 
Evolution  ofi Evolution  of 


By  emetic. 

No  change. 

Dense 

deposit. 

No  change. 


ammonia. 
No  change. 

Troubling. 

Yellow  hue. 

Slight 

troubling. 

Dense 

deposit. 

Dense 

deposit. 

Bright  green 

colour. 

Dense 

deposit. 

Very  acid. 

10192. 


Nov.  23. 


ammonia. 
No  change. 

Troubling. 

Deep 

yellow. 
Copious 
deposit. 

Dense 
deposit. 

Dense 
deposit. 
Vividly 

green. 

Dense 

deposit. 

Very  acid. 

10201. 


Nov.  24. 


By  emetic. 


Doubtful 

troubling. 

Dense 

deposit. 

No  change. 

Evolution 

ammonia. 

No  change. 

Precipitate. 


Yellow  tint. 

Copious 
deposit. 
Copious 
deposit. 
Copious 
deposit. 
Turned 

green. 

Dense 
predpitate. 

Acid. 

10182. 


Dae.  10. 


Spon- 
taneous. 


No  change. 

Dense 

deposit. 

No  change. 

oflEvolutionof 

ammonia. 

Opacity. 

Predpitate 


Yellow  hue. 

No  chaqge. 

Dense 

deposit. 

Dense 

deposit. 

Green. 

Dense 

troubling. 

Add. 

10155. 


i 


colour  of  a  Bolution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
into  green,  on  the  addition  of  it  to  the 
flaid  under  consideration,  is  well  marked, 
and  depends  npon  its  partial  conver- 
sion into  chJoriae  of  copper. 

Nature  of  the  free  acid  present  in  the 
vomited  fiuitU. — We  are  unquestionably 
indebted  to  Dr.  Prout  for  the  positive 
demonstration  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  free  state  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
in  certain  specimens  of  fluid  vomited 
in  cases  of  irritative  dyspepsia.  This 
discovery,  corroborated  by  the  almost 
contemporary  experiments  of  Professor 
Lec^ld  Gmelin,  and  subsequently  by 
the  researches  of  many  other  chemists, 
have  so  fully  demonstrated  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Proat,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  on 
the  subject.  It  is  true  that  objec- 
tions  have  been  adduced  to  the  views 
adopted  by  this  talented  philoso- 
pher, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
nydiochloric  acid  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  a  free  and  uncombined  state, 
reaUy  was  generated  during  the  process 
of  evaporation.  This  objection  is,  I 
am  convinced  from  a  careful  review  of 
the  whole  subject,  totally  untenable. 
It  ia  supported  at  best  by  very  forced 
analogy,  and  could  only  be  entertained 


for  a  moment  by  those  who  content 
themselves  with  taking  a  very  partial 
view  of  the  matter.  I  feel  it  is  un- 
necessary to  allude  further  to  these 
hypotheses,  than  by  remarking,  that 
because  a  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
when  mixed  with  one  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  evaporated,  evolves  traces  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  same  thing  would  occur  when 
the  organic  contents  of  the  stomach 
are  substituted  for  the  oxalic  acid.  In 
no  one  case  have  I  ever  succeeded  in 
obtaining  indications  of  the  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  when  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium  is  mixed  with 
starch,  mucus,  and  albumen,  and  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  at  a  moderate 
temperature — as  in  a  salt-water  bath. 

A.  Examiuaiiott  of  the  fluid  vomited  on 
October  28iA. 

This  fluid  was  deep-brown :  it  con- 
tained in  suspension  some  mucous  floc- 
culi,  and  was  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  debris  of  food :  it  passed  but 
slowly  through  paper,  and  then  pos- 
sessed the  colour  of  pale  ale. 

I.  Three  fluid  ounces  of  the  filtered 
fluid  were  submitted  to  distillation  in 
a  vapour-bath,  until  two  ounces  had 
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passed  over :  the  residue  in  the  retort  to  dryriess,  and  ignited  the  chloride  of 

was  evaporated  carefully    to  as  near  potassium  thus  obtained.     It  weighed 

dryness  as  the  temperature  employed  exactly  5*4  grains :  hence  a  fluid  drachm 

would  permit.      A   rich  sepia  brown,  of  the  solution  of  pot  ass  contained  3*416 

and  very  acid  extract,  weighing  67'5  grains  of  potassa. 

grains,  was  obtained.  From  the  above  experiments  we  learn 

2.  The  extract  thus  obtained  yielded  that  the  ash  obtained  from  an  ounce  of 
to  boiling  alcohol  of  0*845,  nearly  19*4  the  vomited  fluid  contained  sufficient 
CTains,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the  chlorine  to  yield  three  grains  of  chloride 
form  of  a  coagulated  mass,  which,  how-  of  silver.  Here  its  hydrochloric  acid 
ever,  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  The  existed  uncombined,  or  combined  onl^ 
alcoholic  solution  yielded  an  acid  ex-  with  a  volatile  base ;  in  the  fluid,  it 
tract,  which  was  very  fusible,  evolved  would  be  volatilized  during  the  process 
a  strongly  saccharine  odour,  and  was  of  incineration  j  consequently  the  three 
capable  of  being  readily  drawn  into  grains  of  chloride  of  silver  will  point 
threads.  out  the  quantity  of  chlorine  existing  in 

3.  The  distilled  fluid  (I)  was  colour-  the  fluid  combined  with  a  fixed  base. 
less,andpossessedanodourof  sour  milk:  When  previously  neutralized  with  po- 
it  reddened  litmus,  but  did  not  preci-  tass,  the  ash  obtained  yielded  5  1  grains 
pitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  of  chloride  of  silver :  this  quantity  will 
By  repose,  a  minute  fat-like  pellicle  of  course  indicate  the  proportion  of 
formea  on  its  surface.  The  two  ounces  chlorine  existine  in  the  fluid  in  the 
of  distilled  fluid  required  eight  drops  of  form  of  hydrocnloric  acid,  plus  the 
liquor  potassce  for  complete  saturation,  quantity  combined  with  a  fixed  base. 

4.  An  ounce  of  the  distilled  fluid  (1)  Then,  as  5*1  grains  chloride  silver  are 
having  been  saturated  by  liquor  po-  equal  to  i  '294  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
tassep,  was  carefully  evaporated  over  a  as  3  grains  chloride  silver  are  equal  to 
vapour  bath  to  dryness.  The  residual  0  7614  hydrochloric  acid,  it  follows  that 
mass  was  alkaline,  and  presented  a  the  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
greasy  amorphous  aspect.  On  the  ad-  in  an  ounce  of  the  fluid  amounted  to 
dition  of  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  0*5326  grains.  Consequently,  in  every 
acid,  a  pungent  odour,  resembling  that  pint  (^xx.)  of  vomited  fluid  there 
of  acetic  acid  mixed  with  that  of  rancid  existed  15*228  of  combined  and  of 
butter,  was  evolved;  violent  efferve-  10*652  grains  of  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
scence  accompanying  this  change.  On  As  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  phar- 
the  approximation  of  a  rod  dipped  in  macopoeia,  of  specific  gravity  1*16,  con- 
hydrocnloric  acid,  copious  white  fumes  tains  32*32  per  cent,  of  real  acid,  it 
were  given  off".  follows  that  every  pint  of  the  fluid 

5.  Three  fluid  ounces  of  the  filtered  vomited  by  thispatient  on  October  28th, 
vomited  fluid  required  exactly  a  drachm  contained  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
of  liquor  potiissee  for  its  complete  satu-  acid  ec^ual  to  32*9  grains  oi  the  phar- 
ration.  maceutical  acid. 

6.  A  fluid  ounce  of  the  filtered  vo-  But  in  addition  to  the  hydrochloric 
mited  fluid  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  acid,  there  existed  a  volatile  acid,  con- 
the  extract  incinerated,  and  the  ash  sisting  probably  of  a  mixture  of  acetic 
boiled  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  fil-  and  butyric  (4)  sufficient,  in  the  fluid 
tered  solution  was  mixed  with  one  of  distilled  from  three  ounces,  to  neu- 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  three  grains  of  tralize  eight  drops  of  liquor  potassae: 
dry  chloride  of  silver  were  obtained.  consequently  |xx.  of  the  vomited  fluid 

7.  A  fluid  ounce  of  the  fluid,  neu-  contained,  in  addition  to  10*652  of  real 
tralized  by  twenty  minims  of  liquor  hydrochloric  acid,  sufficient  organic 
potassee,  (5)  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  volatile  acids  to  neutralize  forty-three 
i^itcd,  and  the  ash  similarly  treated,  minims  of  liquor  potass®. 

1  he  chloride  of  iilver  obtained  weighed  In  this  specimen  of  fluid,  no  am- 

5*1  flrains.  monia  was  evolved  on  the  addition  of 

The  liquor  potassce  used  in  this  ex-  liquor  potass®  $  consequently  no  source 

periment  was  very  pure.  To  determine  offallacv  was  present  m  the  determina- 

the  quantity  of  real  alkali  present,  I  tion  of  the  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric 

supersaturated    a  fluid  drachm  with  acid  by  the  presence  of  an  ammoniacal 

hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  the  fluid  hydrochlorate. 
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B.  Examination  of  the  fluid  vomited  was  really  present.     A.s  7'iOd  grains  of 

November  12.  acid  require,  for    saturation,  but  9 '2 

In  its  physical  characters  this  fluid  grains  of  potass,  or  162  minims  of  the 

closely  resembled  that  vomited  on  Oct.  solution,  it  follows  that  as  much  of 

28th.     It  was  strained  through  flannel,  some    acid    destructible    by    heat  as 

and  then  filtered  through  paper.  would  neutralize  108  minims  of  liquor 

1 .  One  fluid  ounce  was  distilled  until  potassw,  or  67  grains  of  real  alkali, 
five  fluid  drachms  came  away,  the  heat  °*"fi^.  "^ve  co-existed  with  the  hydro- 
emplojred  being  that  of  a  vapour-bath,  chloric  acid. 

The  distilled  fluid  had  a  strong  odour  n    r^j  :  i   *  j  xr         t     it 

of  sour  whey,  and  its  surface  was  co-  ,  ^\  ^'""^  vomUed^ovemher  17. 

veredwith  a  thicker,  glistening,  fat-like  !»  J^  physical  characters  it  much 

pellicle,  than  in  the  former  specimen,  resembled  the  two  preceding  specimens. 

The  extract  left   in    the    retort   was  being  merely  somewhat  paler, 

much  more  acid  than  the  original  fluid,  *  •  Submitted  to  distillation,  it  yielded 

vividly  taming   crimson  the  deepest  «?  acid  fluid  precisely  resembling  that 

purple  Htmus  paper.  obtained  from  the   other    specimens. 

2.  The   distilled  fluid  readilv  red-  The  extract  left  was  very  acid. 

dened  litmus  paper,  but  did  not,' in  the  .  ^'  An  ounce  of  the  fluid  required 

faintest  manner,  affect  the  transparency  sixteen  minims  of  the  liquor  potass® 

of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  for  perfect  saturation. 

3.  Four  fluid  drachms  of  the  vomited  3.  An  ounce  evaporated  and  mcine- 
fluid  were  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  rated,  contained  sufficient  chlorine  to 
the  extract  carefully  incinerated.  The  V^^}^  f  ^  grains  of  chlonde  of  silver, 
ash,  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  4.  An  ounce  previously  saturated  by 
vielded  a  precipitate  of  chloride  of  Po^ass,  yielded,  when  treated  as  the 
silver,  weighing  1*8  grains  on  the  ad-  other  specimens  (A  B.),  46  grains  of 
dition  of  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  chloride  of  silver.               ,    ^,    .,       ^ 

4.  Four  fluid  drachms  of  the  fluid  .Then,  as  4-4  grains  of  chloride  of 

being  carefuUv  neutralized,  and  treated  silver  are  equal  to  1  •  1 1 6  hydrochloric 

as  in  the  last'spedmen  (A.  7),  yielded  acid,  and  4-b  grains  to  1-166,  it  follows 

2-5  grains  of  chloride  of  silver.  i^at  in  each  pint  (5xx.)  of  the  vomited 

5.  An  ounce  of  the  vomited  fluid  fluid  there  existed— 
required  fourteen  minims  of  liquor  po-  Free  and  combined  hydrochloric 

tas8«  for  perfect  saturation.  »cid  23.320  gr. 

6.  The  addition   of  liauor  polassoe.  Combined  hydrochloric  acid  only  22*320 
and  the  application  of  heat,  did  not  .        -    ,      -         .■•      i       , 
cause  the  evolution  of  an  appreciable  Leading  of  the  free  acid  only     1-       gr. 
ammoniacal  vapour  from  the  vomited  As  one  grain  of  hydrochloric  acid 
fluid.  requires  1*3  grains  of  pure  potass  for 

From  these  experiments  it  follows,  saturation,  and  as  the  quantity  of  acid 

that  each  ounce  of  this  vomited  fluid  present  in   5xx.  of  the  vomited  fluid 

contained  -3554  grains  of  free  hydro-  was    sufficient    to    neutralize    nearly 

chloric  acid,  as   calculated  from  the  5^88.  of  liquor  potass®,  equal  to  about 

quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  obtained  18*2  of  the  pure  alkali,   it  follows  that 

from  the  ash  of  the  neutralized  fluid,  a  quantity  of  some  acid,  destructible  by 

minus  that  obtained  from  the  ash  of  heat,  sufficient  to  saturate  16*9  grains 

the  un-neutralized  fluid  (3,  4).  Hence,  of  pure  potass,  was  present  in  the  fluid, 

in  each  pint  (Jxx.)  of  the  vomited  fluid  In  the  determination  of  the  quantity 

there  eMsted  7-108  grains  of  real  acid,  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  speci- 

equal  to  22  grains  of  the  hydrochloric  men,  a  source  of  fallacy  exists  in  the 

acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  presence  of  ammonia.    For  as  the  ad- 

The  quantity  of  volatile  acid  can  be  dition  of  liquor  potassce  determined  the 
calculated  tolerably  accurately  from  the  evolution  of  the  alkali,  it  is  just  pro- 
quantity  of  liquor  pbtassee  required  to  bable  that  it  existed  combined  with 
saturate  the  vomited  fluid.  Thus,  ^xx.  hydrochloric  acid  j  and  hence  that  part 
required  280  minims  of  liquor  potassa  of  the  acid  regarded  as  free  (1  grain) 
for  saturation  (5),  equal  to  15-918  of  may,  in  reality,  have  existed  in  the 
potass;  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  state  of  an  ammoniacal  salt 
saturation  of  11-72  grains  of  hydro-  [XobccantiiHied.] 
chloric  acid,  or  4-612  grains  more  than                               
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ON  ALBUMINURIA.  hours  after  the  lieature  of  the  vein, 

when  it  waa  foand  bloody.    It  there- 
fore  still  remained  for  me  to  prove  the 

Tb  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette,  truth  of  the  rule  by  direct  experiment, 

and  this  I  have  been  enabled  to  do 

^^^*  satisfactorily  during  a  short  stay  in 

Should  you  consider  the  following  ex-  this  town,  where  I  have  availed  myself 

poiments  and  observations  on  albu-  of  the  kind  assistance  of  my  friend. 

minuria  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Mr.  Fenwick,  to  whom  I  was  indebted 

valuable  journal,  you  will  oblige  me  by  for  much  valuable  advice  in  arranging 

inserting  them  at  your  earliest  con-  my  orinnal  views  on  the  subject 

venience. — I  am,  sir,  I  subjoin  the  particulars  of  a  few 

Your  obedient  servant,  experiments,  which  I  deemed  it  nn- 

Georqb  Robinson,  M.R.C.S.  necessary  to  multiply  further,  as  in 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  May  21, 1849.  them  the  proportion  of  albumen  in  the 

urine  gradually  increased,  from  the  pro- 

In  a  memoir  on  the  Pathology  of  duction  of  very  minute  flakes  on  the 

Granular  Disease  of  the  Kidney,  wnich  application  of  nitric  acid  and  heat  to 

I  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  efiusion  of  spontaneously  coagu- 

the   present  year,   I  endeavoured   to  lating  albumen. 

.prove  "  that  the  acute  stage  of  writers  £xp.  i.— A  young  rabbit,  not  above 

18  simply  acute  nephritis,  and  that  all  six  weeks  old,  the  left  kidney  exposed, 

the  vaneties  of   morbid   appearances  and  its  vein  tied:    the    animal    was 

occurring  in  the  chronic  stage  may  be  killed  ten  minutes  afterwards.     The 

considered  as  resulting  from  so  many  bladder    was    found    distended   ¥dth 

different  degrees  in  intensity  and  du-  urine,  which  must  have  been  chiefly 

ration  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  secreted  before  the  ligature  was  applied; 

kidney."  tested  with  heat  and  nitric  acu^  per- 

Among  other  facts,  I  related  in  sup-  manent  flakes   were   evident   in   the 

port  of  that  view  an  experiment  m  limiid. 

which,  by  tying  the  renal  vein  of  a  Exp.  2.^A  similar  operation  was 
rabbit,  I  produced  a  condition  of  the  performed  xm  a  rabbit  of  the  same  age 
kidney  precisely  similar  to  that  met  and  size,  which  was  killed  at  the  end 
with  in  acute  nephritis.  Since  then,  I  of  half  an  hour.  A  veiy  small  quan- 
nnderstand  that  Dr.  Stokes,  in  the  tity  of  urine  in  the  bladder ;  the  same 
Dublin  Medical  Journal  for  the  month  tests  being  applied,  the  flakiness  was 
of  March,  has  given  the  particulars  of  much  more  distinct  than  in  the  last  ex- 
three  cases  which  tend  very  much  to  periment. 

increase  the  value  of  that  experiment,  Exp.  3. — A  larger  rabbit  used :  the 

and  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  I  l^^  kidney  exposed  and   drawn    out 

drew  from  it.    I  regret  that  I  have  not  through  the  external  incision,  so  that 

at  present  access  to  that  journal,  but  I  its  vein  was  compressed  for  nearly  ten 

believe  that  in  two  of  those  cases  the  minutes  by  the  action   of  the  sur- 

renal  veins  were  found  inflamed;  in  rounding  muscles :  the  organ  speedily 

the  third  this  was  not  so  apparent,  but  ^^^  visibly  enlarged,  and   presented 

in  all  the  coats  were  thickened  so  as  to  t^e  lividity  of  coneestion.    The  vein 

cause  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood,  "^^  then  separated  from  the  artery, 

and  in  all  albuminous  urine  had  been  ^^^  in  attempting  to  pa»i  a  thread 

secreted  during  life.  under  it  the  coats  were  slightly  torn. 

In  connexion  with  that  view  of  the  and  the  blood  immediately  escaped  from 

pathology  of  the  disease,  I  attempted  the  distended  vessels  of  the  kidney, 

to  establish  the  following  rule  for  the  which  at  once  fell  to  its  natural  size, 

explanation  of  albuminuria:— '< That  and  assumed  its  oririnal  colour.   Com- 

the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  pression  was  applied  to  the  vein  till  the 

is  produced  by,  and  its  proportional  nsemorrhage  ceased  from  the  formation 

qnantity  is  in  a  direct   ratio  to  the  o^  »  coagulum;  the  organ  was  then 

degree  of,  congestion  of  the  capillaries  returned  within  the  parietes   of  the 

of  the  kidney,  from  whatsoever  cause  abdomen,  and  the  wound  closed.    At 

that  congestion  may  arise.''  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  animal  was 

In  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  killed,  and  about  5ij.  of  urine  taken 

the  urine  was  not  examined  till  fifteen  from  the  bladder:  it  was  of  the  ordinary 
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colour  of  rabbit's  iirine,  &nd  contained  must  depend  upon,  and  vary  with,  the 
the  usual  sediment.    On  allowing  the  completeness  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
latter  to  subside,  and  adding  a  few  return  of  venous  blood  on  the  one 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  there  was  imme-  hand,  and  the  intensity  of  the  impulse 
diate  coagulation  of  the  more  liauid  siven  to  the  current  of  arterial  blood, 
portion^  wiiilst  the  sediment  dissojved  by  the  heart's  action,  on  the  other, 
with  effisrvescence :  heat  alone  also  co-  Whenever  tbe  obstruction  to  the  return 
agnlated  the  clearer  part  of  the  fluid ;  of  blood  is  incomplete,  and  the  heart's 
and  this  eflfect  was  stul  more  manifest  action  weak,  then  a  low  degree  of  con- 
on  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  gestion  will  occur ;  whilst,  under  oppo- 
nitric  add.  site  conditions,  the  effects  of  a  more 
Exp.  4. — ^The  renal  vein  of  a  similar  intense  congestion  will  be  found.    The 
rabbit  tied  tightly,  so  as  completely  to  composition  of  the  blood  at  the  time, 
obstract  the  return  of  blood  from  the  and  more  particularly  its  comparative 
kidney,  which  was  then  returned;  and  richness  in  albumen,  will  also  modify 
at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  animal  the  nature  of  the  effusion, 
was  killed.    About  a  drachm  of  urine  Bearing  these  principles  in  mind,  it 
in  the  bladder,  of  a  natural  colour  and  ma;^  be  well  briefly  to  notice  each  ex- 
mgeannce ;  and  on  adding  to  it  a  few  periment  in  detail,  for  the  purpose  of 
drops  of  nitric  acid  immediate  and  de-  explaining  one  or  two  apparent  irregu- 
dded  coagulation  took  place,  which  lanties,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to 
was  still  further  increased  on  applying  affect  the  value  of  the  rule, 
a  gentle  heat.  The  kidney  operated  on  In  the  first  case  the  albumen,  as  it 
was  beautifully  congested,  the  ^anular  first  entered  the  bladder,  was  diluted 
appearance  of  its  surface  being  un-  by  the  fluid  already  collected  there; 
Qsoally  distinct  and  this  accounts  for  the  small  pro- 
£xp.  5.-*-A  strong  full-grown  buck  portion  found  in  the  urine :   but  of 
rabbit.    The  renal  vein  exposed ;  but  course  such  a  source  of  fallacy  is  not 
in  clearing  it  from  the  fat  previous  to  likely  to  occur  in  the  human  subject, 
passing  tne  thread  round  it,  the  coats  and  might  be  readily  guarded  a^nst 
were  uightly  lacerated,  so  that  a  little  by  frecjuently  repeated  examination  of 
blood  continued  to  ooze  out  by  the  side  the  urine.    The  rabbits  used  in  the  two 
of  the  ligature.    It  was  killed  exactly  first  experiments  were  small  and  voung, 
an  hoar  after  the  operation.    A  little  and  not  in  good  condition ;  and  these 
orine  escaped  throuffn  the  urethra,  but  circumstances  taken  together  enable  us 
on  opening  the  bladder  it  was  coagu-  to  uUderstand  why  the  proportion  of 
lated  more  firmly  on  exposure  to  the  albumen  in  their  urine  was  smaller  than 
air.    It  was  beautifully  clear  and  pel-  when  a  similar  operation  was  practised 
lodd,  and  could  be  compared  to  nothing  for  the  same  lenjg^th  of  time  on  older 
so  weU  as  to  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  and  stronger  animals.     The  loss   of 
humour  of  the  eye ;  in  fact,  presenting  bipod,  bv  the  wound  in  the  renal  vein, 
a  perfect  specimen  of  spontaneouslv  so  Sax  reduced  the  power  of  the  heart's 
coagulating   albumen  or  lymph.     It  contraction  in  the  third  rabbit,  that  the 
weighed  rather  more  than  a  scruple.  proportion  of  albumen  in  the  urine  was 
&F.  6. — A  strong  rabbit.  The  renal  not  greater  than  in  the  fourth,  although 
vein  tied  verjr  loosely,  and  the  ureter  the  latter  lived  about  ten  minutes  after 
on  the  same  side  also  Ueatured.  Killed  the  li^ture  was  applied,  and  the  ob- 
eighteen  hours  afterwards    The  kidney  struction  was  continued  in  the  former 
operated  on  gorged  with  blood :  the  for  more  than  half  an  hour ;  but  here 
urine  found  m  tne  ureter  above  the  again  the  quantity  of  urine  examined 
ligature  consistedchiefly  of  blood;  that  was  much  greater  in  one  case  than  in 
in  the  bladder  was  not  albuminous.  the  other. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  kidneys  In  the  fifth  experiment  every  thing 

<^erated  on  were  more  or  less  con-  was    favourable  to  the  effusion  of  a 

mted ;  their  colour  darker,  and  their  highly  albuminous  fluid :  the  animal 

Dulk  and  weight  greater,  thian  the  re-  was  strong  and  fat,  its  blood  probably 

maining  oi^gans,  which  were,  in  every  rich  in  albuminous  matter,  and  by  the 

inatance,  perfectly  healthy  in  colour,  accidental  laceration  of  the  coats  of  the 

aise,  and  stmcture.  vein,  and  the  subsequent   escape   of 

It  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  con-  blood  by  the  side  of  the  ligature,  the 

gestion  of  the  vessds  of  the  kidney  congestion  was  maintained  at  the  proper 
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degree  for  (he  exudation  of  the  liquor  oN  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE 

sanguinis :  whereas,  if  the  obstruction  UPON  THE  BRAIN, 
had  been  in  this  case  more  complete, 

the  probability  is  that  the  distension  of  

the  vessels  would  have  been  so  extreme  tv^  the  Editor  qfihe  Medical  Gaxefie. 

as  to  cause  their  rupture  at  some  points,  ^ 

and  the  consequent  extravasation  of  ^^^> 

blood  into  the  tissue  of  the  gland,  and  In  my  communication  to  your  journal 
also  into  the  receptacle  for  the  secre-  of  6th  May,  I  flattered  myself  that 
tion,  as  happened  in  the  sixth  experi-  the  fact  of  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
ment.  In  this  latter  the  only  thing  the  brain  was  clearly  established  to  the 
worthy  of  observation  is,  that  the  an£  satisfaction  of  every  body ;  but  Mr. 
mal  was  alive  at  the  end  of  eighteen  Bell's  letter  of  20th  May  convinces  me 
hours;  whilst  in  two  former  cases  to  the  contrary.  Your  correspondent 
death  took  place  within  fifteen  hours  so  entirely  misunderstands  me,  that  I 
after  the  operation.  The  explanation  of  was  ready  to  accuse  myself  of  obscurity 
this  difference  in  the  results  obtained  and  confusion,  and  I  submitted  my 
appears  to  be  that,  in  the  present  in-  paper  to  the  perusal  of  a  friend,  not 
stance,  a  stronger  and  larger  rabbit  was  unxnown  to  the  scientific  world,  Mr. 
employed,  and  that  the  ligature  was  H.  H.  Watson,  of  this  toivn.  I  was 
more  loosely  tied  than  before.  glad  to  find  that  he  had  no  difficulty 
I  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  either  in  understanding  it,  or  in  ad- 
repeat  any  more  experiments  on  this  mitting  the  principles  it  contained, 
head,  as  my  present  object  is  merely  to  Let  it  be  understood,  that  the  ques- 
prove  the  truth  of  the  rule  I  laid  down  tion  of  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the 
for  the  explanation  of  the.  presence  of  brain  is  a  purely  phvsicalone ;  there  is 
albumen  in  the  urine,  and  to  justify  its  no  vital  law  wliich  can  Suspend  or 
practical  explanation  in  determining  at  counteract  this  pressure ;  the  con- 
any  time  the  intensity  of  the  renal  con-  Bideration  of  it  therefore  must  be  kept 
gestion,  by  ascertaining  the  chemical  quite  distinct  from  the  subject  of  cir- 
composition  of  the  urine ;  so  far  at  least  culation  in  the  brain ;  but  Mr.  Bell  has 
as  the  presence  and  proportion  of  albu-  throughout  mixed  the  two  questions 
men  are  concerned.  These  experi-  together.  In  the  paper  which  Mr  B. 
ments,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  endeavours  to  refute,  the  word  circu- 
facts  and  arguments  which  I  have  else-  lotion  does  not  once  occur  ;  it  ia 
where  adduced,  and  supported  as  they  true  it  is  headed  "  Circulation  in 
are  by  the  cases  of  Dr.  Stokes,  to  which  the  Brain,"  but  that  is  not  my  doing, 
I  have  referred,  seem  to  me  to  leave  no  and  is  of  no  consequence.  The  mean- 
room  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  ing  of  a  thing  must  not  be  looked  for 
that  rule ;  and  the  ready  and  satisfac-  in  the  title,  but  in  the  substance.  In 
tory  explanation  it  affords  of  the  modus  considering  the  subject  of  the  pressure 
operandi  of  the  numerous  and  opposite  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  brain,  we 
causes  to  which  albuminous  unne  has  niay  regard  the  vessels  of  the  brain- 
been  trailed  by  different  observers,  simply  as  tubes  full  of  a  fluid ;  it  is 
must  tend  to  simplify  the  diagnosis  of  quite  immaterial  whether  that  fluid  is 
renal  disease  in  general ;  at  the  same  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
time  that  it  presents  a  new  method  of  I  stated,  that  the  head  and  its  con- 
ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  circu-  tents  were  in  the  position  of  an  in* 
lation  in  the  large  venous  trunks  of  the  verted  long-necked  globular  vessel 
abdomen.  filled  with  water  and  any  thing  of  the 
Before  concluding,  I  must  avail  myself  consistence  of  brain,  clearly  meanine 
of  this,  the  first  opportunity  I  have  Quoad  atmoepheric  pressure ;  Mr.  BeU 
since  had,  of  expressing  my  thanks  and  aistinguishes  this  comparison  with  two 
acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Bright  for  the  notes  of  admiration.  He  then,  unin- 
kind  and  handsome  manner  in  which,  tentionally,  no  doubt,  misrepresents  me, 
though  personally  unacouainted  with  hy  triumphantly  inquiring,  ''what 
me,  he  lent  the  weight  or  his  name  in  analogy  can  possibly  exist  between 
support  of  views  which  might  not  other-  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain 
wise  have  attracted  much  attention.  and  a  globular  vessel  filled  with  water 

turned  upside  down  P"     I  leave  those 

to  answer  the  question  who  made  the 
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comparison :  I  never  made  it    Mr.  B.  rect,  Mr.  Bell  objects  that  too  much 

then  expresses  his  astonishment  that  I  would  be  proved ;  for  in  that  ease  not 

should  be  so  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  a  drop  of  blood  could  escape  from  the 

reasoning  as  to  pass  off  an  illustmHon  cranium,  unless  atmospheric  pressure 

for  an  argument.    Let  it  be  taken  as  a  be  admitted  in  an  opposite  direction. 

mere  illustration ;  it  does  ample  duty  as  If  Mr.  Bell  means  that  the  quantity  of 

such,  and  throws  light  upon  the  refLSon-  blood  in  the  brain  could  not  be  dimi- 

ing  in  the  previous  paragraph  in  the  nished^  I  agree  with  him ;   but  if  he 

paper  under  review.    But  it  is  more  means  that  no  blood  could  return  from 

than  a  mere  illustrationy  it  is  an  ex-  the  cranium  by  the  veins,  he  is  in  error ; 

ample,  and  therefore  an  argument ;  it  for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  as  much 

not  only  throws  light,  but  also  con6rm8.  blood  escaping  by  the  veins  as  enters 

As  far  as  atmospheric  pressure  is  con-  by  the  arteries. 

cemed,    the    abused    inverted    long-  Complying  with  Mr.  Bell's  sugsee* 

necked    globular   vessel,   filled    with  tion,  I  referred  to  Dr.  Watson's  valua- 

w-ater,  is  exactly  in  the  same  circum-  ble  lectures,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  741,  of  the 

stance  as  the   head  with   its  vessels  Medical  Gazette.      There  I  found  a 

catering  the  cranium  at  the  base  of  the  comparison  e$$entiully  resembling  the 

skull ;  and  what,  in  respect  to  this  pres-  above,  and  in  every  respect  similar  to 

sure,  applies  in  one  case,  will  apply  in  that  drawn  from  the  mode  of  sucking 

the  other.     We  have,  in  the  one  case,  eggs.      The    Professor   compares   the 

the  dome  of  the  skull  completely  closed,  head  and  its  contents  to  a  barrel  of 

there  being  no  communication  through  beer,  of  course,  quoad  atmospheric  pres* 

it  to  the  interior  of  the  cranium,  but  at  snre.    To  quote  from  him.    When  Dr. 

the  base  there  are  several  vessels  enter-  Kellie  trepanned  a  sheep,  I  found  the 

ing  it  containing  a  fluid.     In  the  other  brain   as  completely    drained  of   red 

case,  we  have  Uie  upper  part  of  the  blood  as  any  other  part  of  the  body ; 

globular  vessel  in  the  same  circum-  "  he  did  that  with  respect  to  the  blood 

stance  as  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  contained  in  the  brain  which  house- 

and  at  the  lower  part  we  have  a  tube  keepers  do  when  they  tap  a  barrel  of 

representing  the  veins  and  arteries,  the  beer.     You  know  that  ir  the  barrel 

vessel  being  filled  with  water,  which  is  (juite  full,  you  may  introduce  a  faucit 

it    will   retain,    though    inverted,    if  at  its  lower  part,  but  no  beer  will  run 

the    ezperixaent    be    performed    with  throughit.    The  pressure  of  the  atmos- 

carc.    Now  if  the  atmosphere  presses  phere  operates  upon  that  portion  only 

opon    the    contents    of    this   vessel  of  the  fluid  which  is  now  exposed  to 

through  its  neck,  of  which  there  is  the  air,  and  its  efiect  is  to  keep  the  beer 

no  doubt,  so  must  it  press  upon  the  in.    But  if  you  bore  a  small  hole  with 

contents  of  the  head  tnrough  the  me-  a  gimlet  through  the  top  of  the  cask, 

dium  of  the  blood-vessels.    Mr.  Bell  and  so  admit  air  into  tne  barrel,  the 

says  that  if  the  vessels  entered  the  skull  beer  will  then  flow   readily  through 

at  one  point  only,  and  if  their  external  the  lower  outlet.    Dr.  Kelhe  imitated 

surface  were  subject   to   atmospheric  this  process  of  making    a  vent-hole, 

pressure,  my  comparison  might  have  when  he  trepanned  the  skull  of  tho 

some  slight  shade  of  plausibility.     It  is  sheep,  and  admitted  air  to  the  yielding 

of  no  consequence  to  the  comparison  membranesof  the  brain."     Dr.  Watson 

where  the  vessels  enter,  provided  it  be  certainly  says  in  the  same  lecture  that 

at  the  base  of  the  skull :  if  the  atmos-  "  the  brain  is  exempt  from  atmospheric 

phere  acts  upon  one,  it  will  act  upon  pressure ;"  but  I  presume  this  is  from 

all,  in  the  direction  towards  those  parts  mere  inadvertence,  for  his  own  com- 

of  Ae  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  parison  points  out  the  contrAry,  and' 

which  are  closed ;  and  with  regard  to  shows  that  it  is  owing  to  this  very 

the  supposed  necessity  that  the  atmos-  pressure  that  fluid  can  be  drawn  neither 

pheric  pressure  should  act  upon  the  ex-  from  the  barrel  nor  from  the  head, 

ftfmff/surface  of  vessels,  in  order  to  pro-  unless  Dr.  Kellie's  exj)edient  be  had 

duce  any  effect,  it  surprises  me  that  there  recourse  to,   viz.  making  a  vent-hole, 

should  be  occasion  to  remind  Mr.  Bell  The  atmosphere  as  much  presses  upon 

that  the  atmosphere  will  press  upon  the  blood  entering  the  skull,  through 

vessels  whatever  thickness  of  »oft  parts  the  medium  of  the  intervening   soft 

intervenes.  parts,  as  it  presses  upon  the  fluid  in 

Supposing  the  comparison  to  be  cor-  the  faucit  of  the  barrel.     Mr    Bell  fn- 

757.— XXX.  ta  D 
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voun  my  comparison  of  the  inverted  vessel  filled  with  water,  the  barrel  of 
vessels  with  two  notes  of  admiration :  as  beer  without  a  vent-hole,  the  egg  with 
beer  is  more  admirable  than  simple  an  opening  at  one  end  only,  and  the 
water,  how  maiiy  more  would  he  bestow  head  with  its  vessels,  are  all  in  the  same 
on  Xh*.  Wateoof  B  f  If  it  be  trae,  aa  Mr*  position,  quoad  atmospheric  pressnie  ? 
B.  asserts,  diat  I  compare  die  circula-  Though  not  directly,  yet  by  implica- 
tion in  the  brain  to  an  inverted  vessel  tion.  Dr.  Abercrombie  assents  to  the 
llUed  with  water,  or  to  an  eg^  with  an  feet  that  the  brain,  undeigoes  the  pres- 
opening  at  one  end  only,  it  is  equally  sure  of  the  air,  as  appears  from  a 
true  that  Dr.  Watson  compares  it  to  passage,  page  302,  2d  edition,  of  his 
a  beer-barrel.  Perhaps  vour  com-  woiic  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  where 
spondent  considers  this  latter  com-  ht  says  that  the  **  brain  is  clearly  shut 
parison  fiur  more  apt  than  the  others,  up  from  atmospheric  pressure,  and  free 
masmuch  as  headaches  are  said  to  re-  from  all  influence  from  without,  except 
side  in  barrels  and  hogsheads,  and  beer  what  is  communicated  through  tne 
is  sometimes  heady.  blood-vesieU   which   enter   U.        The 

I  cannot  understand  the  second  para-  above   excellent   authority,    like   Dr. 

graph  of  Mr.  Bell's  letter.    He  misre-  Watson,  inadvertently  asserts  that  the 

jHresents  me  as  saying  that  the  pressure  brain  is  exempt  from  the  pressure  of 

of  the  atmosphere  operates  from  the  the  air,  but  afterwards  admits  it,  when 

centre  of  the  Drain  towards  its  circum-  he  says,  "  influence  from  without  is 

ference ;  whereas  the  word  "  centre"  communicated    through   blood-veasels 

does  not  occur  in  my  paper.    What  I  which  enter  the  brain." 

do  say  is  this:  "that  the  brain  is  so  At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 

circumstanced  that  the  direction  of  the  presumption,  I  venture  to  suggest  to 

pressure  is  from  the  outlets  of  the  skull,  Mr.  B^   the   propriety  of  carefully 

giving  passage   to   blood-vessels  and  studvin?  the  subjects  of  pneumatics 

nerves  towards  every  part  of  the  sur-  and  nyaraulics;  by  so  doing  he  will  be 

fiiee  of  the  brain  in  contact  with  the  convinced  that  no  shut  up  cavity,  which 

dura-mater."    In  what  direction  does  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  any 

the  air  act  upon  the  fluid  in  the  faucit  fluid  or  yielding  substance,  is  exempt 

cMf  a  beer-bairel  without  a  vent-hole,  if  from  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

not  from  the  outlet,  through  the  mass  When  I  sent  mv  first  communication, 

of  beer,  towards  the  inner  surfece  of  which    appearea    in    the    Medical 

the  barrel  P    In  considering  this  ques-  Gasettb  of  the  25th  of  February,  on 

tion  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  dift-  Uie  "  Eflf^ts  of  Shocks  upon  the  Head," 

tinction  between  the  veins  and  arteries  I  had  no  suspicion  that  I  was  com- 

which  pass  through  the  outlets  of  the  mencing  a  controversy  involvinff  the 

skull,  and  I  do  not  see  on  what  ground  first  and  weU-nndarstood  principles  of 

Mr.  B.  makes  the  distinction.  natural  philosophy ;  and  f  cannot  but 

The  absurdi^  of  atmospheric  pres-  think  it  has  been  a  loss  of  type  and 

sure  upon  the  brain  is  proved,  Mr.  B.  time  to  have  entered  so  minutely  into 

B^s,  m>m  the  fact,  that  in  the  brains  them.    The  necessity  for  so  doing  is  to 

<a  executed  criminals  and  strangled  be  regretted.    One  would  almost  thinJc 

dogs  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  that  Otto  Von  Guericke,  and  the  illus- 

eon^stion,  while  vessels  on  the  outside  trious  Boyle,  had  lived  in  vain, 

are  immoderately  distended  and  even  Mr.  Bell  has  announced  that,  so  far 

ruptured.    I  really  do  not  see  what  as  he  is  concerned,  the  discussion  is  at 

strangulation  has  to  do  with  the  pres-  an  end.    I  am  glad  of  it;  for  no  dowbl 

sure  of  the  atmosphere,  either  to  in-  it  has  been  wearisome  not  only  to  him 

crease  or  diminish  it  and  me,  but  to  those  who  have  aocom- 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  Mr.  Bell  panied  us,  if  there  be  any.    In  accord- 
accounts  for  the  fkct,  that  blood  will  ance  with  a  good  old  English  custom, 
not   flow   ftom   the   interior   of  the  I  shake  han£  with  my  antagonist,  and 
cranium,  so  as  to  diminish  the  quantity  take  a  friendly  leave  of  him. 
of  that   fluid,  when  blood-letting  is  I  am,  sir, 
emplc^ed.    Is  it  owing  to  the  antique  Your  obedient  servant, 
hatred  that  nature  bears  a  vacuum,  or  T.  Haworth,  M.D. 
is  it  that  the  blood  is  headstrong,  and  Bolton,  Hit  ss,  1849. 

wonU  come  outP    Will  not  Mr.  Bell  

confess  that  the  inverted  long-necked 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE.  ^^^^  *^^*^™®  ^°  ^  considered  the  very 

leader  of  civilization.    But  there  are 

Fridaj^,  June  3,  IS4SL  gpots  in  the  sun. 

The  first  point  considered  in  the  Rc- 

"Lioet  omnibus.  licet  etiain  mihi,  difrnitAtem  port  is  the  age  at  which  children  ^e 

tlm^^SS^i^'^Z'^'^!''''  first employedin coal  mine8.  Them«t 

CicsBo  usual  age  appears  to  beeight  or  nine,  but 
they  often  begin  much  younger,  and 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  IN  sometimes  at  four  or  five.  The  custom  in 
MINES.  this  respect  varies  in  different  partsof  the 
"  Off  B  half  of  the  world,"  says  Miss  kingdom.  Thus  in  the  pottery  district 
Edgeworth,  "  does  not  know  how  the  of  North  StaflTordshire,  the  employment 
other  half  lives:"  a  dictum  confirmed  o^  children  in  the  potteries  prevents 
by  daily  experience.  If  examples  were  their  being  taken  inta  the  coal  mines 
wanting,  we  might  cite  the  evidence  "^^«'  thirteen  years  of  age ;  while  in 
famished  by  a  report  just  published*,  the  Coalbrook  Dale  district  in  Shrop- 
It  appears  that  in  1840  a  commission  »h^^^'  «o™«  children  begin  to  work  in 
was  appointed,  in  purauance  of  an  ad-  the  pits  at  six.  Kay,  Dr.  Mitchell, 
dress  from  the  House  of  Commons,  to  ^^^  ^^  the  sub-commissioners,  found 
inqoire  into  the  condition  of  the  chil-  *"  instance  where  a  child  a  little  more 
dren  employed  in  mines,  and  various  than  four  was  regularly  taken  into  the 
trades  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  P^t  by  his  father. 
the  Factory  Act.  The  Commissioners  ^"  the  collieries  of  the  East  of  Scot- 
thought  themselves  bound  to  construe  ^^"^  this  early  commencement  of  work 
the  term  children  in  the  sense  assigned  ^«  ®^^^^  ™°"^  common  than  in  any  part  of 
to  it  in  the  act  just  mentioned,  where  England.  The  manager  of  the  Fordel 
it  is  limited  to  those  under  thirteen  Colliery,  the  property  of  Admird  Sir  P. 
yea«  of  age;  but  in  compliance  with  Durham,  Bart,  of  Fordel,  says:  "WehaviS 
another  address  of  the  House,  their  82  young  persons  and  children  working 
powers  were  enlarged,  and  the  inquiry  ^^""^  S'^""^*  ^^^^  ™^«  ^^8^^  ^ 
wasextendedtoyoungpersons,*.*. those  ^«^«*  ^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  ^^^^°  ^^^  «i^ 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eigh-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'  ^°^  ™*"y  '^°^  "*  *^ 
teen.  The  Commissioners  were  Dr.  ^^^^^^^  y^^  ^^  ^S^  "«  employed." 
Southwood  Smith,  Messrs.  T.  Tookc,  These  children,  too,  are  often  employed 
Leonard  Homer,  and  R.  J.  Saunders,  ^  ^^^^'  oppressive  work :  thus  Mar- 
wsisted  by  a  number  of  sub-commls-  8»''^t  Leveston,  a  coal-bearer,  six  years 
sioners.  The  facte  brought  out  in  this  ^^^*  ^7^"  »««»  ^o^  at  coal-carrying 
portion  of  their  inquiries  are  singular  •«  w««^«  ^  ^^'^^^  ^0  to  14  takes  a 
indeed.  Had  it  been  possible  to  anti-  ^^yj  ^""^^  ^^^56  lbs.  of  coal  ma 
eipate  the  existence  of  the  scenes  wooden  bucket.  The  work  is  na  guid  j 
described  anywhere,  we  might  have  it  isso  very  sair." 
imagined  them  among  the  convicts  of  ^^  South  Wb^  and  Monmouthshirci 
Australia,  or  the  apprenHces  to  the  "^"^  ^  «^^  ^?"/'  "  »*  "  "^/^'T 
Dutch  boors  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope ;  unusual  thmgm  thisdistrict  for  children 
not  in  this  country,  which  has  so  many  to  be  taken  into  the  pits  as  early  as 
. ^  tour  years  of  age.    A  witness  who  is 

.Ci.ndr«'.limpi«T»«ntCommluio«.  Krrt  «nder-8gent  to  QeUgan  collieries.  «ijr« : 

Beport  of  the  Oommitsionert.  Mines.  PMiented  «  Children  are  taken  down  as  soon  as 

to  both  Houses  of  Purliament  by  command  of  .                       .  „ 

HflrMtOcety.   1843.  they  can  crawl," 
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But  it  is  the  next  point  discussed,  en-  morals,  that  it  is  not  pro()er  for  females 

titled  "  Sex :  Employment  of  Girls  and  and  (hat  it  is  a  scandalous  practice." 

Women  in  coal  mines,"  which  is  the  Among  more  than  350  working  colliers 

darkest  chapter  in  the  Report.     If  the  present,  there  were  only  five  dissentient 

promiscuous  assemblage  of  girls  and  voices.    This  is  very  strong  evidence 

boys  in  the    factory   and    the  work-  indeed ;  for  the  probability  that  some 

shop  has  always  been  unfavourable  to  were  influenced  in  their  votes  by  the 

morals ;  if,  even  there,  modesty  is  soon  presence  of  the  sub-commissioner   is 

exchanged  for  boldness,  and  effrontery  far  outweighed  by  the  apprehension 

deepens  into  vice ;  what  can  we  expect  which  they  must  have  felt  of  imme- 

from  mines  like  those  of  Yorkshire,  diate  loss  through   a  change   in  the 

where  men  and  girls  work   together,  system. 

the  former  quite  undressed,  the  latter  Independently  of  this  depravity,  the 

i>early  so,  but  the  orgies  of  a  brothel  P  toilsome  life  of  these  women  is  morally 

Mr.  George  Annitage  says,  "  I  hardly  degrading.  Out-of-door  work,  in  gene- 
know  how  to  reprobate  the  practice  ral,  has  an  unfiivourable  influence  on 
sufficiently,  of  girls  working  in  pits ;  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  constitution 
nothing  can  be  worse.  I  have  no  of  women.  The  withered  features  of 
doubt  that  debauchery  is  carried  on,  the  female  day-labourers  on  the  Con- 
for  which  there  is  every  opportunity ;  tinent  indicate  how  little  their  employ- 
for  the  girls  go  constantly,  when  hurry-  ment  is  suited  to  their  sex ;  and  the 
ing,  to  the  men,  who  work  often  alone  domestic  charities  can  scarcely  flourish 
in  the  bank-faces  apart  from  every  one.  when  she  who  should  foster  them  is 
I  think  it  scarcely  possible  for  girls  withdrawn  from  the  home  where  they 
to  remain  modest  who  are  in  pits,  regu-  should  spring  up. 
larly  mixing  with  such  company,  and  .  In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
hearing  such  language  as  they  do."  this  wretched  system  is  at  its  height. 
Joseph  Ellison,  of  Birkinshaw,  near  According  to  one  of  the  sub-commis- 
Birstall,  says  :  "  1  know  a  case  of  a  girl  sioners, 

beingemployedasahurrier^havingbeen  .,q.^,^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
attempted  to  be  ravished  frequently  by  ^^rious  office  of  trapping,  hurrying, 
her  father-in-law,  till  at  length  she  filling,  riddling,  tipping,  and  occasion- 
could  not  be  got  down  into  the  pit.  ally  getting,  just  as  they  are  performed 

Where  girls  are  employed,  the  immo-  ^7  Ws;    One  of  the  most  disgusting 

1-^            *-j               ji       M  sights  I  nave  ever  seen  was  that  of 

ralities  practised  are  scandalous."  ^  »„„g  f^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .^ 

'*  I  considerita  scandal,"  says  another  trousers,  crawling  on  all  fours,  with 

witness,  a  woman,  "for  girls  to  work  belts  round  their  waists,  and  chains 

in  the  pits.     I  am  credibly  informed  PMfing  between  their  legs,  at  day  piU 

4i,«*  ;«  «^««^  TxWo  o^««i<>.  ««««  ^,rUi^\,  at  Hunshelf  Bank,  and  in  many  small 

that  in  some  pits  scenes  pass  which  pits  near  Hohnfrith  and  New  ^Us  :  it 

are  as  bad  as  any  house  of  ill-fame  :  exists,  also,  in  several  other  places." 

this  I  have  heard  from  young  men  who  r«  ^*i,^    j*  *  •  *          •     t           u- 

.  „           J       6  In  other  distncts,  as  m  Lancashire 

^  J[  /^     f  ^^  *  .     .     ,         ^    *    .  *^^  Cheshi»e,  the  same  practice  pre- 

But  perhap.  the  best.. proof  of  the  ^^     ^hus  Betty  Harris,  aged  37, 

badness  of  the  system  .s  to  be  found  in  ^^wer  in  a  coal-pit  at  Little  Bolton. 

the  following  resolution,  passed  at  a    g.^-. 

meeting  of  colliers  held  before  the  sub- 

commissioner  at    Bamsley,  in  York-  .  ll^J"  ^IL^ni'ilT^  ""^  T^^  """"a 

, .         ,.«,..,           1           .   *    .  1  *  Cham  passing  between  my  legs,  and 

shire :—"  That  the^mployment  of  giris  I  go  on  my  hands  and  feet.    The  road 

in  pits  is  highly  injurious    to    their  is  very  steep,  and  we  have  to  hold  by  a 
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rope,  and  when  there  is  no  rope,  by  any  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  j  and  in  the  West 

thing  we  can  catch  hold  of.    There  are  of  Scotland,  though  not  absolutely  un- 

8ix  w'omcn  and  about  six  boys  and  girls  ^^         -^  jg  extremely  rare.     In  South 

m  the  pit  I  work  in  :   it  is  very  hard  „^  ^   j  ,  .                  "^ 

work  for  a  woman.    The  pit  is  very  Staffordshire,  many  women    are  em- 

wet  where  I  work,  and  the  water  comes  ployed  under  the  name  of  bankswomen, 

over  our  clog-tops  always,  and  I  have  not  to  work  in  the  pits,  but  above 

seen  it  lip  to  my  thighs  ;   it  rains  in  at  ^ound,  to  unload  the  Mkips  as  they 

the  roof  terribly ;   my  clothes  are  wet  ^                                     r              j 

through  ahnost  all  day  long.    1  never  co™  up. 

was  ill  in  my  life,  but  when  1  was  "  «  pleasant  to  add  that  a  reform 

lyinc^-in.    My  cousin  looks  after  my  has  been  effected  in  some  places  where 

children  in  the  day-time.     I  am  very  the  old  system  once  prevailed.    Thus 

tired  when  I  get  home  ^t  mght ;  I  fall  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^^  ^^  excluded 

asleep  sometimes  before  I  get  wasned.  •       ^f          i.    t*  ii,  •  i.      i 

I  am  not  so  strong  as  I  was,  and  can-  «>r  some  time  from  the  Dalkeith  col- 

not  stand  my  work  so  well  as  I  used  to  lieries  by  the  express  command  of  the 

do.     I  have  drawn  till  I  have  had  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh ;  and,  for  the  last 

skin   off  me;    the  belt  and  chain  is  four  years,  from  those  belonging  to  Mr. 

worse  when  we  are  m  the  family-way.  '       '                          i. 

My  feller  [husband]  has  beaten  me  Ramsay.    According  to  the  managers 

many  a  time  for  not  being  ready.     I  of  his  Grace's  coal-mines,  as  well  as 

were  not  used  to  it  at  first,  and  he  had  Mr.  Ramsay's,  when  women  are  em- 

little  patience  :   I  have  known  many  a  j^  ^^  ^  coal-bearcrs,  they  are  often 

man  beat  his  drawer."  i    .  j           .         ^    \i_  .      x_      ^l 

selected  as  wives,  for  their  strength, 

A  similar  practice  prevails  in  the  rather  than  from  affection,  or  for  their 

East  of  Scotland.     The  women  have  domestic  qualities. 

to  crawl  backwards  and  forwards  with  In  the  Arniston  Colliery,  women  are 

small  carts  in  seams  often  not  more  not  allowed  to  go  below  at  all,  and  no 

than  22  to 28  inches  high.    The  labour  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age.    These 

lasts  from  twelve  to  fourteen    hours  rules  have  been  established  there  for 

daily.    One  girl,  aged  ten,  deposes  that  some  time  past,  and,  according  to  Mr. 

she   carries    loads    weighing  a  cwt. ;  A.  Maxton,  the  manager,  with  the  best 

another,  of  seventeen,  works  at  night  effects.    The  houses  of  the  workmen 

the  alternate  weeks ;    she  then  goes  are  clean  and  comfortable ;  the  mothers 

down  at  2  p.m.,  and  comes  up  at  4  or  attend  to  the  children,  and  the  young 

6  A.M,  women  go  out  to  service. 

Jane  Peacock  Watson  says,  "  it  is  The  colliers,  too,  are  sensible  of  the 

only  horse-work,  and  ruins  the  women  ;  benefit  thus  conferred  on  them ;   and 

it  crushes  their  haunches,  bends  their  although  many  men  and  families  left, 

ankles,  and  makes  them  old  women  at  when  the  order  was  first  issued,  many 

forty."  have  now  returned ;  for  the  roads  hav- 

Here,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  ing  been  improved,  and  the  onipui  not 

custom  of  working  till  the  last  moment  limited,  they  find  they  can  earn  as 

of  pregnancy  appears  to  be  a  fi*equent  much  money,  with  the  addition  of  a 

cause  of  miscarriage.  comfortable  home. 

In  many  large  coal-districts  neither  Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  touched 

women  nor  girls  are  employe^  under  on  in  this  Report :   to  discuss  them  all 

ground  ;  for  instance,  in  Staffordshire,  would  far  surpass  the  limits  of  a  single 

Shropshire,  Durham,  Northumberland,  article. 

South    Gloucestershire,   and   Ireland.  

In  Cumberland,  the    practice  occurs 
only  in  one  old  colliery  belonging  to 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  perhaps,  the  excited  state  of  party  feel- 
er THE  LATB  *^&  *^  ^^^^  ^^^^  cxistiug  ill  Edinburgh, 
eTT»  nukHTvo  TJT?T  T    IT  u  17  o  G  s,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  anuoyances  of  which  ne 
SIR  CHARLES  BELL,  K.H.  F.R.&.  &c.  ^^^^  scarcely  hope  to  escape,  us  his 

brother,  whose  powers  of  sarcasm  and 

This  eminent  surgeon  and  physiologist,  peculiar  aptness  for  controversial  writ- 

whose  recent  death  has  aeprived  the  ing  made  him  an  object  of  fear  and 

profession  of  one  of  its  brightest  oma-  dislike  to  his  opponents,  was  at  this 

ments,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  time  leader  of  one  of  the  parties  which 

Rev.  William  Bell,  a  clergyman  of  tlie  divided  the  profession. 

Episcopal  Churbh  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Bell  came  to  London  in  1806, 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1775,  and  and  very  soon  gained  for  himself  a  high 
received  his  education  in  the  High  reputation  as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
School  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  still  surgery.  Nothing  can  more  decidedly 
very  young  when  he  began  the  study  ,  prove  how  great  were  his  qualifications 
of  anatomy  under  the  celebrated  John  for  the  career  on  which  ne  had  em- 
Bell,  who,  twelve  years  senior  to  his  barked  than  his  success  at  such  a  time, 
brother  Charles,  was  already  in  the  Unsupported— dependent  on  his  own 
highest  estimation  as  a  lecturer  and  a  exertions  alone  —  he  was  enabled  to 
surgeon,  and  to  whom  he  was  appren-  enter  into  competition  with  Cline, 
tic^  in  1792.  Abernethy,  Cooper,  and  others  scarcely 

To  the  instruction  he  received  under  less  known,    and    to    come    off  with 

this    enthusiastic    and   highly   gifted  honour.   Himself  an  ardent  lover  of  his 

teacher,  may, in  great  measure,  be  attri-  profession,  he  had  a  manner,  scarcely 

buted  the  success  with  which  Mr.  Bell  to  be  surpassed,  of  inspiring  in  others 

cultivated  and  improved  the  sciences  of  the  same  admiration,  and  he  could  in- 

anatomyand  physiology;  and  the  ardour  vest  with  an  interest  before  unfeltthe 

with  which  he  at  this  time  pursued  his  dryest  details  of  anatomical  demonstra- 

Btudies,  is  shewn  in  the  publication  of  tion. 

the  fiM  volume  of  his  **  System  of  Dis-  It  was  only  to  be  expected,  that, 
sections,"  when  he  was  yet  only  in  his  with  these  powers,  combined  with 
twenty- second  year.  This,  his  earliest  an  unwearying  devotion  to  his  pro- 
work,  bears  that  stamp  of  originality  fessional  pursuits,  and  to  the  progress 
which  characterized  every  production  of  of  his  pupils,  he  should  have  been 
his  after-life.  It  presents  the  germs  of  enabled — associated  with  Mr.  Wilson, 
numerous  important  doctrines  which  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
he  employed  himself  in  developing  in  in  the  school  of  Great  Windmill  Street 
his  later  publications.  The  engravings  — to  raise  the  character  of  that  school 
contained  in  it,  taken  from  original  to  the  highest  pitch.  His  lectures 
drawings  by  himself,  with  some  etch-  could  not  fail  to  interest  and  instruct 
ings  by  his  own  hand,  prove  how  ac-  even  those  who  were  unable  to  appre- 
complished  he  was  as  an  artist  at  that  ciate  that  boldness  of  conception  and 
time ;  and  were  the  first  indications  of  onginalityof  mind  which  were  displayed 
a  power  of  using  his  pencil,  which  was  in  them,  and  which  afterwards  led  to 
not  only  useful  for  illustrating  his  lee-  so  great  results.  It  was  in  this  school 
tures  and  works,  but  was  the  source  to  that  he  first  explained  his  original  and 
bim  in  private  life  of  never-failing  beautiful  views  on  the  Nervous  System 
pleasure.  —those  views  which  have  gained  to 

In  the  year  1799,  Mr.  Bell  became  a  himself     immortality,    and    reflected 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  honour  on  his  country. 

of  ISdinbur^h,  and  was  shortly  after-  Mr.  Bell's  fame  as  a  suigeon  must 

wards  appointed  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  at  this  time  have  stood  very  high  in 

Infirmary.  Here  he  soon  acquired  repu-  London;  for,  in  1812,  he  was  elected 

tation  as  an  operator,  by  his  simple  and  surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  IJospital,  after 

dexterous  manner  of  using  the  scalpel  the  severest  contest  ever  known  in  that 

alone  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.    A  institutioii.     From  this  time,  till  he 

few  years  afterwards  he  determined  to  quitted  London,  he  lost  no  opportunity 

relinquish  his  prospec to  in  Edinburgh,  of  ^vinff  clinical   instruction  to  the 

and  seek  success  in  London.    To  this  pupils.    Many  of  these  lectures  were 

step  he  was  led  by  many  circumstances,  puolished  in  this   journal:    and  our 

amongst  the  principal  of  which  was,  headers  will   not  think    that  we   ex- 
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cced  in  oar  praise*  if  we  represent  them  owe  the  publication  of  his  two  papers 

as  smoog  the  best  models  of  that  s^le  on  **  Animal  Mechanics"  in  the  Libnrj 

of  traiching  to  be  found  in  medical  hte-  for  the  Difiiision  of  Useful  Knowledge, 

catore.  in  which  is  illustrated,  in  his  most 

PieTious  to  his  election,  he  had  re-  happy  manner,  the  idea,  that  the  type 

ceiTcd,  after  a  nominal  examination,  of  most   of    those  mechanical   oon- 

tfae  diploma  of  the  C<dlege  of  Surgeons  trirances  which  the  labour  and  inge* 

of  London.  nuity  of  man  have  been  so  long  in 

His  seal  in  the  cnltivation  of  profes-  perfecting,  may  be  found  by  the  in* 

sional  knowledge  had  been  before,  and  quirer  in  the  construction  and  adap- 

tt  was  subsequently,  instanced  by  the  tation  of  parts  in  the  animal  economy, 

alacrity  with  which  he  aTailed  himself  The  remarkably  extensire  circulation 

of  the   opportunities  ofiered  for  the  of  these  papers  proves  how  fayourably 

atudy  of  gun-shot  wounds  by  the  battle  thev  were  received  by  the  public. 

of  Corunna,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  Following  out  the    same   train   of 

Waterloo.    After  the  latter  action,  he  thought,  he  was  led,  when  selected  by 

and  his  brother-in-law.,  Mr.  John  Slww,  the  trustees  of  the  Sari  of  Bridffewater 

were  Che  first  surgeons  from  England  to  write  one  of  the  treatises  in  fulfilment 

who  arrived  at  Brassels ;  and  Mr.  Bell  of  the  wishes .  of  that  nobleman,  to 

was   nnremittingly  emplsred   in   his  choose  the  subject  of  the  '*  Hand" ;  his 

attentions  to  the  wounded,  in  taking  essay  on  which  is  too  well  known  and 

eases,  and  in  making  those  sketches  appreciated  to  need  comment, 

and  (famwings  which  have  been  jibUj  He  was  afterwards  associated  with 

regarded  as  amongst  the  finest  speci-  Lord  Brougham  in  the  publication  6f 

mens  of  watcr-colDnr  paintinr.    For  the  illustrated  edition  of  *'  Paley's  Evi- 

three  successive  days  and  nignts  was  denoes  of  Natural  Theology" — abeautt- 

he  engaged  in  operating  on  and  dress-  fnl  work,  to  which  both  his  pen  and 

ing  tJae  wounded,  and  he  had  no  fewer  pencil  contributed  largely, 

than  30O  cases  under  his  own  peraoiud  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  science, 

eare.     The  results  of  his  observations  in  consequence  of  these  publicatioiu 

areaupended  to  his  **  System  of  Opersr  and  his  physiological  discoveries,  rose 

live  oorgery."  so  hiffh,  that  on  the  accession  of  William 

His  appamtment  to  the  Professorship  lY.  ne  was  amongst  the  number  of 

of  Aastomy  and  Suigery  to  the  Col-  those   who   received   the   honour  of 

J^  of  Surgeons,  a  few  ycais  later,  gave  knighthood  as  an  acknowledgment  of 

hiffl  an  ofportunity  of  displaying,  in  their  high  scientific  merit.     In   the 

the  most  decisive  manner,  the  depth  meantime,  he  eontinned  with  undi- 

and  ckamess  of  his  reaaoning  powers,  minished  success  to  deliver  his  leetutcs 

the  originally  of  his  mind,  and  his  in  Great  Windmill  Street,  until  the  year 

singnlariy  felicitous  method  of  impart-  1808^  when  he  was  induced,  on  the 

ingknowledge.  formation  of  Use  London  University, 

He   chose   for  his  subject,  among  to  accept  the  chairs  of  Physiology  and 

others,  one  which  was  always  a  la-  Surgery  in  that  school ;  and  to  turn  it 

voorite  with  faun,  **  The  evidence  of  was  allotted  to  ^ve  the  first  lecture 

design  in  tiie  fbnimtion  of  oar  ftames ;"  delivered  within  its  walls, 

and  be  was  daily  listened  to  with  at-  He  did  not  long  renmin  attached  to 

tenlMo  and  deli^  by  crow^  of  the  this  institution,  the  diisensinns  which 

most  emiiient  men  of  the  day  both  in  arose  soon  after  its  establishment  caos- 

and  oat  of  the  profession.    That  his  in^  him  to  relinqaish  his  Professorship, 

s^le  comfaiDedasohstantialandeibe-  His  connection  with  the    Middlesex 

tive  power  of  fcasoDii^  which  satisfied  Hos|itlal,  however,  epntinoed,  mtil  Ms 

iIm   laMhiilinMliMg,  null  in  tssi  mil  aupuiutmeot  to  the  Chair  of  Surgeiyin 

imiaMsiirmsnafflhsrlinniiilhisllsfm  Ine  Univenity  of  Edtnboigb,  in  la36, 

cnr  sttfwfiirn  to  turn,  msEy  be  illns-  induced  hioi  to  leave  London*  and  to 

tnledbyasraDcimpated  to  the  pre-  iccarn  to  the  scene  of  his  early  laboars 

aeBtTenenUefiUiopofDvfaaai,Uicn  and  his  eariysoccem;  taking  with  him 

a  fresweal  atteajart  upon  his  lectapm  the  regrets  of  all  who  kaew  him,  smd 

— "Sir  Chaoks  BciFs  dismmaea  aatt-  the  remct  and  esteem  of  the  whole 

*ikmkmf  The  life  of  Sir  Charles  Befl  was 
UBi  uf  iiiMSMHl  siiil  hfinrirm  ftnitj 

To  the  deiiresy  of  there  Icetvres  we  This  is  lolicicntly  evidenced  by  bts 
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nmnerous  works*  Few,  however,  except  it  may  not  be  too  moch  to  say  thaf^ 

his  friends,  know  how  unremitting  was  amidst  all  the  improvements  and  altera- 

his    application    to   his    duties    as    a  tions  which  have  taken  place  in  prac- 

Teacher— with  what  care  and  attention  tice  since  its  publication,  there  is  no 

each  lecture,  thoueh  only  clinical,  wan  work  more  calculated  to  be  of  real  ser- 

studied,  even  to  his  last  com*8e,  vice  in  this  department  of  surgery. 

His  earliest  publication  was  his  "Sys-  Sir  Charles  was  in  every  way  emi- 

tem  of  Dissections,'*  in  folio.    He  next  nently  gifted  as  an  operating  surgeon, 

took  part  with  his  brother  in  that  ex-  His  extensive  knowledge  of  anatomy , 

cellent,   and  we  may  say  unrivalled  the  instructions  he  received  under  his 

work,  '*The  System  of  Anatomy,"  which  celebrated  brother,  who  ranked  so  high 

passed  through  seven  editions;    and,  as  a  practical  surgeon,  the  remarka- 

within  a  few  years  after,  he  haid  pub^  ble  accordance  of  his  eye  and  hand,  his 

lished,  at  successive  times,  his  Engrav-  entire  self-confidence,  all  combined  to 

ings  of  the  Arteries,  of  the  Brain,  and  render  him  one  of  the  first  operators  of 

of  the  Nerves.  his  day.    But  it  is  perhaps  more  to  hiM 

These  were  soon ,  followed   by  his  praise,  that  he  never  allowed  himself 

essay  on  the  "Anatomy  of  Expression,"  for  a  moment  to  forget  the  safety  or 

one  of  the  most  elegant  works  in  our  welfare  of  his  patient  in  the  desire  to 

language,  and  which  is  esteemed  one  make  a  display  ;  and  he  was  backward, 

of  tne  greatest  gifts  conferred  by  ana-  even  to  a  fault,  in  risking  an  ope- 

tomv  on  the  arts,  A  thrrd  edition  of  i his  ration.    The  results  of  his  experience, 

work,  enriched  with  observations  made  clothed  in    his  own  simple  out  for- 

by  him  while  on  a  tour  in  Italy  two  cible  language,  are  contained  in  his 

years  ago,  has  been  left,  we  understand,  **  System,"  and  will  never  fail  to  be 

ready  for  the  press.  a  sure  guide  to  the  surgeon. 

**  The  S^tem  of  Operative  Suiigery"  His  aner  surgical  publications  were  his 
appeared  m  1807.  The  brilliant  and  letters  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Urethra, 
undying  fame  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  published  in  1809,  of  which  a  new  edi- 
has  acquired  as  a  phvsiolo|;ist  has  tion  in  an  enlarged  and  improved  form 
perhaps  been  prejudicial  to  his  repu-  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  Jonn  Shaw  in 
tation  as  a  surgeon;  but  for  mat-  1820:  the  Engraving  from  specimens 
ters  appertaining  more  immediately  ofMorbid  Parts  contained  in  the  Wind- 
to  surgical  practice,  the  profession  are  mill  Street  Museum,  in  1813  ;  and  his 
not  less  his  debtors  than  for  his  Surgical  Observations;  the  first  number 
seneral  physiological  researches  and  of  which  appeared  in  1816,  and  the  last 
discoveries.  Sir  Charles  was  ever  em-  in  1818.  Then  followed  the  Illustra- 
plo5ed  in  directing  his  powerful  and  vi-  tions  of  the  Great  Operations  of  Sur- 
^rous  mind  towards  points  of  daily  prac-  eery  in  1821,  and  the  Observations  on 
tice.  We  have  seen,  in  his  desire  to  im-  Injuries  of  the  Spine  and  Thigh-bone 
prove  himself  in  the  study  of  gun-shot  in  1824.  Soon  aner  this  he  published 
wounds,how  regardless  he  was  of  labour  an  octavo  edition  of  John  Belrs  Princi- 
and  personal  inconvenience.  The  same  pies  of  Surgery, 
seal  was  ever  at  work  in  him.  But  After  hequitted  London,  he  published 
with  those  powers  of  generalisation  in  1837  his  "  Institutes  of  Sumry,*' 
which  he  possessed  to  so  large  a  de-  which  were  intended  as  a  sort  of  text- 
gree,  his  attention  was  always  directed  book  to  his  course  of  lectures  in  the 
to  the  elucidation  of  general  princi-  University  oif  Edinburgh ;  and  his  last 
pies.  Hence  his  surgical  writings  do  work  was  his  *'  Practical  Essays,"  the 
not  appear  to  possess  at  first  view  that  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1841, 
practical  character  which  is  so  satisfac-  and  the  second  in  1842. 
tory  to  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  Besides  these  there  are  many  ana- 
views  contained  in  them  are  not,  how-  tomical  and  surgical  papers  in  the 
ever,  the  less  practical ;  and  they  have  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  one 
this  additional  advantage,  that  all  the  of  which,  *'0n  the  varieties  of  diseases 
precepts  thev  contain  now  from  and  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Card- 
are  supported  by  close  reasoning,  found-  noma  Mammie,"  contains  the  results  of 
ed  on  an  extensive  range  of  observations,  his  observations  made  in  the  eancer 
"  The  System  of  Operative  Surgery"  ward  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital, 
is  a  work  purely  practical.  Every  step  In  connection  with  physiology  the 
of  an  operation,  fW)m  the  preparation  name  of  Bell  vnll  go  down  to  posterity 
to  the  final  dressing,  is  described;  and  side  by  side  with  that  of  Harvey  and 
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of  Hunter ;  principally  associated  with  memory,  and  heightened  by  a  vein  of 

his  important  and  brilliant  discoveries  true  and  refined  wit — ^he  was  in  every 

on  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  way  calculated  to  be  an  ornament  to 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  so  into  society. 

any  account  of  these  views,  and  thev  With  his  singleness  of  character  were 

are  now  known  throughout  the  world,  united  great  firmness  and  moral  courage: 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  regard  to  the  fear  of  consequences  never  deterred 

them,  that  the  value  of  his  observations  him  from  inflexibly  following  what  he 

is  not  to  be  calculated  solely  by  the  considered  his  duty ;  his  energv  of  mind 

importance   of   the    facts  ascertained  often  drew  him  into  a  forgetfulness  of 

concerning  the  nerves  themselves  j  but  every  object  foreign  to  that  which  was 

that  a  new  direction  has  been  given  to  -  occupying  him ;    of   what  the  world 

the  current  of  physiological  inquiry  by  would  have  considered  his  interests  he 

the  investigations,  and  vast  improve-  was  never  careful.  Hence  he  was  often 

ments  have  been  introduced  in   our  regarded  by  those  who  did  not  know 

knowledge   of   the  functions   of   the  him  as  cold,  indifferent,  and  severe; 

various  organs  of  the  body  generally,  persons  who  really  knew  him  will  never 

while  seeking  to  elucidate  the  uses  of  cease  to  remember  how  entirely  the 

the  nerves  distributed  to  them.    His  reverse  was  his  true  disposition.     He 

views  on  the  subjects  were  first  pro-  had  a  warmth  of  feeling  which  made 

pounded    in    his    lectures    in    Great  him  ever   keenly  alive  to   the    hap- 

windmill  Street,  and  in  a  small  essay  piness  or  misfortunes  of  his  friends ; 

written  in  1811,  entitled  "Idea  of  a  ever  ready  to  afford  them  his  advice 

new  anatomy  of  the  brain."     But  it  and  assistance,  and  to  promote  their 

was    in    the    papers    of  the    Royal  welfare  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  Constantly  exercising, even  in  relaxa- 

begun  in  1821,  and  continued  till  tne  tion,his  acute  powers  of  observation  and 

period  of  his  decease,  that  his  opinions  natural  ingenuity,  objects  to  occupy 

were  fully  discussed.    In  acknowledg-  and  interest  him  were  seldom  wantins^. 

ment  of  the  merit  of  these  splendid  Indeed  he  displayed,  in  a  remarkable 

discoveries,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  manner,  an  enlightened  sympathy  with 

Society  was  awarded  to  Sir  Charles  every,  even  the  meanest,  work  of  nature. 

Bell  in  1829,  From  this  cause  it  may  have  arisen 

The  matter  contained  in  these  papers  that  his  pleasures  and  solaoements  from 

has  since  been  published  in  separate  the  toils  of  business  were  usually  ob- 

▼olnmes,  at  different  times.  tained  from  simple  sources.    One  prin- 

The  only  other  physiological  work,  cipal  feature  of  his  character  was  his 

besides  those  alrea^  named,  was  **  An  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  beauties 

Essay  on  the  Forces  which  circulate  the  of  the  country,  to  which  no  doubt  his 

Blood,"  in  1819 ;  containing  some  sin-  facility  and  admirable  skill  in  sketching 

fibular  and  ingenious  views  on  that  sub-  from  nature  greatly  contributed.    For 

ject,  in  opposition  to  the  mechanical  many  of  his  fatter  years  he  was  a  keen 

doctrines  of  the  day.  fisher,  a  sport  the  love  of  which  was 

Before  concluding  this  short  sketch  partly  cherished  on  account   of    the 

of  one   who  for  nearly  half  a  cen-  nealthful  exercise  it  secured  to  him; 

tury  devoted  his  high  talents  to  the  but  more«  perhaps,  for  the  delis^htful 

advancement    of    our    profession,    it  rural  scenes  into  which  it  carriea  him. 

may    be    expected    that   we    should  In  fine,  we  ma^^  sum  up  his  private 

say  a  few  words  on  his   private  de-  character  by  saying,  that,  joinea  to  his 

portment  in  social  life.    His  manners,  highly  philosophical  and  powerful  in- 

we  would  say,  were  characterized  by  tellect,  he  possessed  a  heart  warm  and 

nnpretendingsimplioity,  combined  with  generous,  and  susceptible  of  the  kind- 

an  openness  ana  cheerfulness  of  de-  liest  impressions.  Gifted  with  qualities 

meanour,  the  best  signs  of  an  honoura-  to  command  admiration  in  otners,  it 

ble  and  self-respecting  mind.    Refined  was  the  affection  of  those  immediately 

in  his  tastes— blending  in  his  manner  around  him,  and  connected  with  VAm 

great  courtesy,  with  a  dignity  which  by  long  friendship,  for  which  he  gcrnrcd 

commanded  respect — his  conversation  principally  to  live, 

flowing  easily  and  naturally  from  the  [For  the  particulars  connected  with 

sources  of  his  richly-stored  and  fertile  the  decease  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  we  refer 

mind,  aided  by  his  retentive  and  ready  to  our  No.  for  May  6.] 
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ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL  ^  ©"^oe  of  oomaunibation  with  the  pal* 

<&nri  FTY  monary  artery  is  uach  dilated.  Immediatelf 

below  the  opening  is  a  communication  with 
The  Presidbnt  in  thb  Chair.  the  left  ventricle,  which  measured  about  one- 
May  24, 1842.  third  of  an  inch  across,  and  one-eighth  from 
^_^  above  downwards.    The  two  anterior  semi- 

lanar  valves  are  perfect,  of  the  normal  nw, 

On  the  separate  and  combined  Aettont  qf  ^^^  j^^jIj  thickened ;  the  posterior  one  Im- 

the  Muteleg  qf  the  Eye  and  ite  ^W«»-  perfect,  being  so  narrow  and  constricted  in 

dagea.    By  Edward  Hocjosn,  M.D.  jt^  middle  portions,  as  to  be  a  mere  band-like 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  paper  was  projection  from  the  artery. 

to  consider  the  physiology  of  the  obliqni,  The  pulmonary  artery  is  much  dilated, 

recti  orbicularis  palpebrarum,   levator  pal-  being  five  inches  and  three  <|uarters  in  its 

pebrsB  dliares,  and  tensor  tarsi,  both  sepa-  greatest  circumference  (internal  measure) ; 

ratelyaiid  in  combination.     This  he  does  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are 

oottsiderably  in  detail,  illustrating  his  obser-  much  dilated.    The  left  auride  is  healthy, 

▼ations  by  refereoBoe  to  the  phenomena  of  save  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy;  the 

strabismus.    The  novelty  of  the  facts  and  auricttlo-ventricnlar  opening  ia  dilated;  tbe 

arguments  adduced  by  the  author,  however,  mitral  valve  is  normal   in   structure,  but 

seemed  to  us  not  quite  so  evident,  as  their  not  sufficient  to  close  the  dilated  opening 

intrinsic  value  was  admitted  and  unques-  perfectly^. 

tionable.  In  the  left  ventride  the  columnse  carnesi 

are  thicker  than  usual ;  and  at  the  base  of 
Caeee  of  MalfirmatUm  qf  the  Heart,  By  ^1,^  cavity  is  seen  the  opening  of  communi- 
Bell  Fletcher,  M.D.,  Physidan  to  the  g^tion  with  the  right  ventricle. 
General  Dispensary,  Birmingham.  The  opening  of  the  aorta  is  rather  diUted  : 
The  first  of  these  was  one  of  aneurism  and  semilunar  valves  healthy.  The  ascending 
dilatation  of  tbe  pulmonary  artery,  with  aorta  ia  dilated  about  one  half  beyond  its 
malformation  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  natural  size.  The  distribution  of  the  arteries 
Hie  patient  was  a  young  woman,  et.  19,  from  its  arch  may  be  considered  more  as 
who,  with  the  exception  of  slight  cough,  divisionsof  the  artery  than  branches.  Alter 
had  enjoyed  good  heslth  up  to  the  age  of  giving  off  these,  it  is  contraeted  to  ehtnoX. 
16 ;  since  that  time  she  has  had  frequent  one-2iinl  of  its  capadty  in  the  asoendiBg 
attacks  of  pain  in  the  chest,  cough,  and  portion;  and  the  coats  of  the  vessel  are 
dyspuoea.  She  was  first  seen  by  the  author  thinned  in  this  situation.  This  contFaction 
in  August  1839,  when  she  had  cough  and  extends  from  the  root  of.  the  left  tnbdatian 
dyspnoea,  with  slight  hemoptysis.  On  the  |o  the  adjoming  with  the  ductus  arterioant, 
Idt  side  of  the  sternum,  between  the  second  where  the  artery  is  still  further  oontraolQd 
and  third  ribs,  there  was  a  superfidal  pul-  by  a  hardened  thickening  of  the  coats,  pro- 
sation,  with  purring  tremor,  and  a  loud  jscting  into  its  anterior,  so  as  to  contract 
rasping  souffle  ;  the  impulse  of  tbe  heart  was  the  capadty  again  to  be  one-third ;  so  that 
normal.  She  recovered  under  the  use  of  at  this  point  the  capacity  of  the  artery  is 
remedies  employed,  but  had  several  similar  not  more  than  one-ninth  of  its  ascending 
attacks  between  that  time  and  Dec.  1840,  portion,  just  on  the  distal  side  of  the  con- 
when  she  had  severe  inflammation  of  the  striction  is  the  communication  with  the 
lungs.  At  this  time,  the  pulsation  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  and  immediately  bdow  it 
chest  mentioned  above  was  more  extensive,  the  artery  is  dilated  to  the  usual  size  of  the 
the  souffle  louder,  and  it  had  assumed  a  see-  descending  aorta. 

saw  character,  masking  the  sounds  of  the  The  second  case  was  one  of  cyanosis ;  the 

heart     Tbe  patient  lingered  for  some  time,  subjeet  of  it  a  young  man ,  aged  81.     He  had 

and  though   relieved    by   treatment,    died  great  dyspnoea,  pdpitations,  anasarca,  and 

rather  suddenly  on  May  1st.  a  blae  state  of  the  skin  generally.    The  heat 

Bxmminiaiifm  qfter  <2sa<A.--«Our  account  of  the  body  in  the  axilUe  or  mouth  was  net 

of  the  appearances  must  be  confined  to  the  more  than  80°  of  Fahrenheit :  tbe  stale  of 

state  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels.    The  puberty  was  not  developed.    The  iiunilae 

heart  was  about  twice  its  natural  size ;  its  of  the  heart  was  greater  tbsn  normal.    There 

parietes  of  the  natural  thickness,  the  dilata-  was  a  hrmt  de  soufflet,  beginning  with  tbe 

tion  being  equal  in  all  their  cavities.    The  first  sound  of  the  heart,  sufficiently  long  to 

right  auricle,  excepting  the  dilatation  and  mask  the  second:   it  was  heard  most  dis- 

hypertrophy,  perfectly  normal ;  the  tricuspid  tinctly  under  the  middle  bone  of  the  sternum, 

valves    healthy.      The    auriculo-ventricular  Examination  qfter  death. — ^The  b«ar1|  aUd 

opening  is  dilated,  so  as  to  render  the  valves  large  veins  enormously  distended  #itlL' 

somewhat  inefTective.     In  the  right  ventricle  coloured  blood.    The  organ  much 

the  columns  carose  are  thicker  than  normal :  and  hypertrophied.      "Ac  sfptnm  of  JIhe 
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anricbis  so  totally  absent  as  to  convert  the  MACCLESFIELD  MEDICAL  AID 

two  into  one.  SOriPTY 

The  Yeina  of  the  general  circnlation  enter  a\i\^ic4x  i . 

it  on  the  right  side  of  a  line  drawn  in  the  situa-  

don  of  where  the  aeptum  should  be,  and  the  y^  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
pnunonary  veins  on  the  left  of  it.    The 

aoriculo-ventricular  openings  are  large,  and  Si&, 

between  them  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  is  I  bavb  just  seen  in  your  number  of  the 

much  notched  out.     The  orifice  of  the  aorta  20th  inst.  a  letter,  dated  May  2d,  from  one 

is  contracted  to  a  third  of  its  usual  capacity,  who  signs  himself   **  A  Constant  Reader 

and  its  semilunar  valves  are  diseased  and  in-  and  Subscriber,"  in  which  my  name  appears 

effective.  in  connection  vriCh  a    society   which  was 

The  liver  much  congested,  and  enlarged  formed  here  about  six  months  ago.     Aboat 

pboot  a  third  more  than  iU  usual  size.  four  months  since,  a  letter,  which  I  have 

every  reason  to  believe  emanated  from  the 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the  14th  same  sonroe,  appeared  in  the  lanoeti  to 

Jane.                                           ^  which  publication,  and  not  to  your  journal 

I  stroiigly  suspect  the  author  of  them  is  a 

**  Subscriber.'^     Of  the  purport  of  this  I 

MEDICAL  CHARITIES'  BILL.  ^„  ^^j  j^^je  acquainted  by  a  medical 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Irish  friend  here  ;  the  Lancet  being  a  work  which 

MHififl  AModation,  recently  held,  the  fol-  I  have  not  opened  half  a  dozen  times  in  my 

lowing  resolutions  were  passed  ezpressive  of  life.     I  treated  this  with  the  silent  contempt 

the  opinion  entertsined  by  the  members  of  which  I  feel  alike  for  the  author  and  hU 

the  Medical  Charities'  Bill  for  Ireland : —  veracious  productions.     Since,  however,  a 

letter  has   appeared  in  your  journal,  and 

'*  That  we  have  learned  that  the  proposed  devoid  of  those  scurrilous  editorial  remarks 

Medkal  Charities'  Bill  was  drawn  up  and  which  characterized  the  former,  I  think  it 

printed withouttheknowledgeoftheAttomey  but  just  to  myself  that  I  shonhi  give  you 

or  Solicitor  General  or  Under-Secretary  for  more  correct  history  than  that  furnished  by 

Ireland;  that  it  was  pressed  upon  the  notice  your  correspondent;  puttingyon  in  possession 

of   Lord  Eliot    under   misrepiesentations,  of  facts  in  connection  with  it  which  he  was 

tliat  nobleman  having  been  incorrectly  in-  not  sufficiently  ingenuoun  to  inform  you  of; 

formed  by   Mr.  Nkholls,  the  Chief  Poor  correcting  those  statements  which  are  wil- 

Law, Commissioner,  that  its  provisions  had  Mlj  misrepresented;  denying  others  which 

been  msde  known  to  and  approved  of  by  an  totally  false,  and  thus  placing  my  profes- 

certain  eminent  medical  practitioners  in  Dub.  nonal  character  and  conduct  in  a  diffisrent 

Jin ;   that  some  of  these  gentlemen  denied  H^*  to  that  in  which  he  would  make  it  ap. 

the  truth  of  Mr.  Micholls's  sUtements,  in  peu-  by  a  perusal  of  his  letter. 

his  own  piesence  and  before  Lord  BUot;  No  one  can  have  a  greater  abbonenoe 

that  we  therefore  coDsider  him  unfit  to  give  than  myself  of  the  truly  despicable  systsm 

any  opinion  as  to  ^management  of  interests  of  medical  contracts— from  the  poor  Union 

BO  important  as  those  of  the  medical  charities  doctor,  receiving  his  sUpenoe  or  shiUing  a 

in  Ireland.                                    -  head,  to  the  practitioner  of  a  laige  town  with 

••  That  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  report  his  ten  or  twenty  pounds  for  a  family.     Tho 

and  supplemental  report  upon  the  medical  tystem  of  contracts  for  clubs  is  one  which 

Charities  in  Irdand,  published  by  the  Poor  prevails,  to  a  great  extent,  here ;  and  to  the 

Law    Commissioners,    contain    many    un-  effects  produced  by  these  may  bo  mainly,  if 

Ibunded  stattm^n^ ;  that  the  truth  has  been  not  entirely,  attributed  the  departure  from 

in  many  instances  suppressed  in  these  pub-  that  Utopian  state  which  your  correspondent 

Ucations;  and  that  they  do  not,  therefore,  fur-  would    have  us  betieve    formerly  ezistod, 

■ish  safe  and  sufficient  information  whereon  but  which,  if  it  ever  did  exist  in  reality, 

to  found  any  legislative  measure."  must,  I  should  opine,  have  certainly  been 

prior  to  his  establishment  here.    The  name 

"^^^  of  dub  doctor  here  is  coeval  with  the  intio- 

SIR  R.  CHERMSIDE.  dnction  of  a  junior  practitioner  a  few  years 

since — ^several  years  before  the  formation  of 

This  gentleman,  who  has  long  been  resident  i^e  ohnoxions  aodety ;  which  can  be  clearly 

in  Paris,  where  he  eiyoys  extensive  prsc-  proved  to  be  an  emanation  from,  and  ax. 

tioe,  has   just  been  nominated  a  Knight  tflnaion  of,  the  club  contract  system.    Now 

oft^  L()gion  of  Honour,  brhis  Majesty  what  has  been  the  effect  of  theae  eluba  ?    An 

the  Kk^  of  the  French.  old-eatablUied,  respectable,  and  respected 

practitioner  here,  and  who  had  a  very  good 

country  practice  amongst  the  fivmrrs,  in- 
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formed  me  (before  the  society  had  existence)  meeting,  I  now  imbjom,  having  the  original 

that  all  these  people  were  now  attended  by  still  in  my  possession : — 
the  club  doctor,  and  that  he  had,  in  con- 
sequence, ceased  to  keep  a  horse,  not  having        **  Gentlemen,  —  Understanding  that  you 

employment  for  one.  are  thinking  of  appointing  a  medical  officer 

Perhaps  it  is  not  known  that  societies  to  your  Lodge*,  1  beg  to  offer  my  services 

similar  to  this  exist  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  in  that  capacity,  and  to  say  that  in  case 

small  towns  in  the  mann&cturing  districts  of  you  think  proper  to  elect    me,   my  beat 

Cheshire  and  Lancashire.     The  one  here,  energies  shall  be  devoted  to  your  service, 
however,  originated  with  a  lodge  of  Odd  "I  am,  gentlemen. 

Fellows,  who,  seeing  the  principle  reoog-  "  Your  obedient  servant, 

nised  and  acted  upon,  so  for  as  regarded  the  " 

members   themselves,  considered  that    the 

same  might  be  carried  out  so  as  to  include  On  this  being  read,  he  stated  that  the 
their  families ;  many  being  afterwards  ad-  step  bad  been  sanctioned  by  a  practitioner 
mitted  who  were  not  members  of  the  lodge,  then  present ;  to  whom  he  referred  for  con- 
It  is  necessary  for  me  to  mention  this,  in  order  firmation  of  this.  I  consented  to  give  up 
to  disprove  the  statement  of  your  oorrespon-  my  office  as  soon  as  I  consistently  could, 
dent,  which  would  make  it  appear  that  I  was  conditionally  that  the  club  system  should  be 
the  only  one  who  would  accept  of  the  office,  entirely  abandoned  ;  an  agreement  to  which 
This,  however,  he  is  as  well  aware  as  myself  effect  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  all 
is  quite  at  variance  with  facts  which  I  shall  present.  In  accordance  with  this  I  resigned 
presently  disclose.  With  the  origin  and  my  office  some  weeks  since ;  but  as  yet  no 
formation  of  the  society  I  had  nothing  to  do.  disposition  has  been  shown  on  the  part  of 
Until  1  was  waited  upon  by  several  persons  others  to  follow  my  example, 
about  the  end  of  last  November,  and  re-  The  remuneration  from  the  society  was 
quested  to  undertake  it,  I  was  not  even  much  greater  than  that  from  the  clubs.  The 
aware  of  its  existence.  Not  so,  however,  latter  pay  from  one  shilling  and  ninepenoe 
another  practitioner,  of  much  longer  stand-  to  two  shillings  each  in  the  town,  and,  I 
ing  than  myself,  and  with  an  extensive  believe,  half  a  crown  in  the  country.  From 
and  respectable  practice :  a  fortnight  be-  this,  however,  has  to  be  deducted  the  sub- 
fore  it  was  offered  to  me  he  offered  his  scription  as  a  member  of  the  club,  which, 
services  to  them,  which  were,  however,  when  the  club  is  small,  would  perhaps, 
declined.  Ue  could  not  plead  ignorance  where  he  received  one  shilling  and  mne- 
of  the  nature  of  the  office  which  he  sought :  pence,  leave  him  on  an  average  one 
his  informant,  from  having  attended  the  shilling  and  threepence  each.  In  the  society 
meetings,  was  able  to  give  him  the  fullest  the  sum  paid  was  two  shillings  and  twopence 
information.  I  hesitated  at  first  to  accept  each,  besides  extra  subscriptions,  entrance, 
the  office,  requesting  a  few  days  for  con-  &c.  which  would  approach  three  shillings, 
stderation ;  aifter  which,  and  consulting  From  the  latter  fund  I  was  to  receive  extra 
some  friends,  medical  and  non-medical,  payment  for  surgical  cases  and  injuries  of  a 
I  consented.  I  had  two  motives  for  this :  severe  character.  One  of  the  dubs  is  six 
to  prevent  my  patients  being  clandes-  miles,  at  least,  from  this  place ;  and  the 
tinely  obtained  through  the  medium  of  Doctor  might  have  to  go  eight  miles  to  see 
the  clubs ;   and  not  without  a  hope  that  it  a  patient* 

might  possibly  be  the  means  of  doing  away        In  denying  the  truth  of  the  other  state- 

with  this  system  altogether.  ments  contained  in  the  letter  I  shall  be  brief. 

Of  the  publication  of  the  pbcard  I  knew  Before  I  attended  a  single  case  of  midwifery, 
nothing  until  one  was  put  into  my  hands  by  it  was  arranged  that  for  this  I  should  receive 
the  printer,  and  my  name  was  attached  with-  extra  payment.  I  attended  two  cases;  an 
out  my  consent,  or  even  knowledge.  Had!  assistant,  for  the  sake  of  practice,  at- 
known  that  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  in  tended  a  few  more.  This  arrangement  for 
contemplation,  I  should  have  strongly  re-  payment  was  at  no  subsequent  period  altered, 
probated  it.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  So-  So  much  for  the  assertion  that  I  attended 
ciety's  commencing  operations,  a  meeting  of  labours  gratuitously  !  There  were  very  few 
the  medical  men  was  <»Ued  to  discountenance  members  in  the  country,  and  non^  were  ad- 
the  affair,  and  to  prevail  upon  me  to  have  no  mitted,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  after 
connection  with  it ;  and  the  man  who  was  January ;  after  the  first  of  which  month  no 
loudest  in  his  condemnation  of  it,  and  who  canvass  took  place  for  members.  With  re- 
most  strongly  expressed  his  determination  to  ferenoe  to  the  class  of  people  who  were 
have  no  connection  with  any  thing  of  the  members,  if  such  as  these  constituted  his 
kind,  was  the  one  whose  previously  proffered  practice,  then  indeed  would  his  pocket  be 
services  had  been  declined.  . — 

A  copy  of  his  note,  which  was  read  at  the  •  This  is  the  Lodge  above  alluded  to. 
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liTected ;    his    condition    would    be    traly 
pitiable. 

I  would  remark  tbiit  the  letter  is  dated  a 
fortnight  after  I  had  given  up  my  oflSoe,  and 
published  nearly  five  weeks  after.  That  I 
had  done  so  was  known  to  sll  the  medical 
men  here  before  the  date  of  the  letter.  Your 
correspondent  is  an  anonymous  one.  Were 
his  letter  written  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
some  abuse  in  the  profession  generally  this 
might  be  justifiable;  but  when  it  is  an  in- 
£yidnal  attack,  I  could  not  conceive  it  pos- 
sible that  any  one  would  be  so  deficient  in 
manliness  as  not  to  dare  to  avow  his  name. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  TUKNBB. 

Macclesfield,  May  2Sd,  1842. 

ADDITIONAL    CASES 

IM  PROOF  OP  THE 

EFFICACY  OF  IODINE  AND 
MERCURY, 

IN  TBE  CURE  BOTH  OF  THE 

PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SYMP- 
TOMS  OF  SYPHILIS. 

Br  John  Wickens  West,  M.R.C.S.L. 

(Fw  the  London  Medical  Gazette.) 


In  conseqnenoe  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  practice  I  have  adopted  for  some  time 
past,  of  administering  iodine  and  mercury 
both  in  the  primary  and  secondary  symp- 
toms of  syphilis,  I  was  induced  to  communi- 
cate to  the  profession,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Medical  Gazette,  the  result  of  that 
experience,  as  exemplified  in  a  few  of  the 
most  recent  and  pointed  cases.  I  have, 
in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  jounial,  the 
pleasure  of  noticing  that  the  plan  I  pursued 
had  been  put  in  force  by  my  fnend,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Surgeon,  of  Northampton,  whose 
efforts,  in  two  cases  of  primary  syphilis, 
were  crowned  with  equal  saccess;  and  I 
feel  particularly  obliged  to  him  for  his  in- 
genuous conduct  in  Immediately  giving  pub- 
fidty  to  it.  The  combined  influence  of  the 
two  remedies  appears  to  me,  in  all  instances 
in  which  I  have  tried  it,  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  ever  pushing  the  mercury  to  an 
approach  to  salivation ;  and  the  effects  are 
so  mild,  that  the  usual  constitutional  dis- 
tnilMmce,  which  is  produced  in  the  system 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  latter 
remedy,  is  altogether  prevented.  Iodine, 
administered  by  itself  in  some  form  or 
other,  especially  in  that  of  the  hydriodate 
of  potash,  has  succeeded  in  the  hands  of 
many  practitioners,  where  mercury  had 
signally  failed,  and  was,  moreover,  pro- 
ducing prejudicial  effects  on  the  constitution. 


Now  the  administration  of  the  two  medi' 
cines  at  tibe  same  time  has  succeeded  in 
cases  where  both  iodine  and  mercury,  given 
separately,  had  proved  altogether  ineffectuaL 
Iliere  is  no  disease  incidental  to  the  human 
frame  which  is  more  frequently  treated 
by  empirics  and  empirical  remedies  than 
syphilis  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  chancre 
on  the  penis  to  nodes  on  the  shins ;  and  the 
principal  ingredient  of  the  medicines  so 
administered  is  mercury  in  some  shape  or 
other.  The  sad  effects  on  the  constitution, 
of  the  inordinate  use  of  this  remedy,  is 
constantly  witnessed  by  medical  men ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  it,  in  some  degree,  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  introduce  into  general 
practice  a  plan  of  administering  an  efficacious 
remedy,  which  is  not  so  likely  to  expose, 
even  in  empirics'  hands,  the  patient  to  the 
dangerous  influence  of  a  powerful  medicine, 
which  often  produces  a  more  baneful  effect 
on  the  constitution  than  the  disease  it  is 
intended  to  eradicate:  '*the  friend  often 
does  more  mischief  than  the  foe."  I  shall 
now  Ulustrate  the  particulars  of  several 
cases  in  addition  to  those  already  published 
in  this  journal,  in  support  of  the  opinions 
adduced. 

Case  7. — George  King,  set  22,  by  occu- 
pation a  servant,  applied  to  me  November 
4th,  1840,  with  a  cop^r- coloured  eruption, 
extending  over  the  whole  body,  ulcerated 
throat  and  tonsils,  and  severe  pains  in  his. 
limbs,  especially  at  night.  He  informed 
me,  that  about  twelve  months  ago  he  con- 
tracted two  large  chancres  on  the  glans 
penis,  and  slight  discharge  from  the  urethra. 
He  took  some  medicine  from  a  druggist 
until  his  gums  became  tender ;  and  diortly 
after  this  the  sores  healed  without  local 
applications.  Two  months  from  that  pe- 
riod he  was  again  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
another  chancre  on  the  glans  penis,  and 
likewise  a  suppurating  bubo  in  the  right 
groin,  both  of  which,  however,  under  medical 
treatment,  he  got  rid  of,  and  he  continued 
for  some  months  apparently  without  a  vestige 
of  the  disorder ;  indeed  until  a  short  time 
before  consulting  me  for  the  symptoms  he 
now  labours  under. 

I  ordered  him  to  take  the  following 
medicine : — 

p,  Tinct.  lodinse,  nixx.  ex  cyatho  aquae, 

ter  quotidie. 
9,  Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iss. ;  Pulv.  Ipecac. 

Comp.  gr.  iv. ;  Conf.  Rosse,  q.       ut. 

fiat  pil.  nocte  maneque  sumend. 
p,  Solut.   Chlorid.   Sods,   ^iss. ;    Aqutt 

Purse,  5ivss.  fiat  gaigansina  frequenter 

utend. 

Nov.  10th.— Complains  less  of  his  throat, 
and  the  ulceration  on  the  tonsils  healing :  the 
eruption  as  before.  Has  better  nights,  being 
freer  of  pain. 
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14tii.  — The  throat  has  got  well;  the 
eraption  diiappeariiig,  and  in  erexy  other 
respect  nrach  better. 

Coot.  Med. 

2l8t. — Qcdte  recovered. 

Cass  VIIL— -W.  T.,  aet.  32,  appUed  tor 
me  Dm.  16th,  1840,  with  diancre  and  a- 
babo  in  each  groin,  both  of  which  were  fast 
apfproaching  to  a  state  of  sapporation.  H« 
wts  soifering  from  languor  and  debilitj,  in 
consequence  of  a  long  nw  of  mercurial 
medicines,  which  had  appeared  rather  to 
increase  than  diminish  the  disease. 

I  recommended  the  following : — 

R  ^nct.  lodinse,  irixr.  ex  cyalhoaqnse 

ter  die. 
1^  Pil.  Hyd.  gr.  iss. ;   Pnlv.  Ipecac,  c. 

gr.  iij. ;    Conf.  Ross,  q.  s.  nt.  ft.  pil. 

omni  nocte  sumend. 

2dd. — Has  gained  strength  since  I  first 
saw  him,  and  die  ddaracter  of  the  sore  on 
the  penis  slightly  improyed.  The  buboest 
under  the  use  of  linseed  poultices,  have  been 
freely  discharging,  and  they  appear  disposed 
to  heal. 

January  2d. — ^Tbe  chancre  is  nearly  healed, 
as  well  as  the  buboes:  still  suffers  from 
debility  and  loss  of  appetite .  I  recommended 
change  of  air,  and  to  continue  the  iodine 
drops  and  pills. 

12th. — Heard  from  him  this  morning,  and 
he  informed  me  the  sores  were  healed,  and 
that  he  felt  better  from  the  change; 

24th. — Has  returned  from  the  country  in 
better  health,  with  the  chancre  and  buboes 
quite  healed. 

Remarks. — ^The  buboes  in  this  case  were 
promoted  towards  suppuration  evidently  by 
the  action  of  the  mercury  on  the  system.  It 
acts  as  a  universal  stimulant,  particularly  on 
the  lymphatic  system  ;  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  buboes  generally  suppurate  at  the  close 
of  a  mercurial  course. 


Cass  IX.— J.  R.,  at.  44,  an  unmarried 
atn,  consulted  me  in  consequence  of  labour- 
uifp  under  an  eruption  on  the  skin  of  a  la* 
protts  character,  especially  affectiog  the  left 
leg  and  thigh ;  and  also  a  chronic  enlarge- 
Bsent  of  tlte  inguinal  glands  of  the  left  groin, 
which  followed  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea  and 
chancre,  and  had  continued  ever  since,  al- 
tlkough  he  had  been  cured  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease for  some  time.  He  informed  me  he 
had  led  a  very  irregular  life,  and  had  several 
times  contracted  the  venereal  disease,  for 
which  he  had  been  treated  with  mercury. 
He  had  at  times  a  pain  and  difSculty  in 
voiding  his  urine,  which,  on  examination,  I 
found  to  depend  upon  the  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  gUmd.     I  ordered  him — 

Balneum  CaBdum  alt.  Noet. ;  p,  IV. 
lodhiK  Tl|xx.  ex  aqua  ter  die.  Pil.  Hy- 
drarg.gr.  iij. ;  Pulv.  Ipecac.  Co.  gr.  W. ; 


Conf.  Ro8»,  q.   8.  ut  ft.   pfl.  nocte 
maneque  sumend, 
R  Potassae  Hydrio^atiB,  jj.  ;   Ung.  Ce- 
taod,  5j>  ft.  unguentiun,  hujus  pauxUlo 
oblinatur  perineum  nocie  maneque. 

January  lOth. — It  is  now  ten  days  since 
I  first  saw  him,  and  he  complains  of  less 
pain  and  difficulty  in  making  water,  and 
there  is  an  evident  improvement  in  the 
eruption. 

22d.~ Symptoms  much  improved;  pain 
in  making  water  entirely  removed. 

Cont.  Guttae  et  Pilul. 

22d. — The  eruption  disappeared,  and  in 
every  respect  quite  recovered,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  slight  enlargement  of  the  inguinal 
glands. 

Remarks. — In  this  case  there  was  com- 
bined with  the  secondary  symptoms  evident 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland, 
on  which  the  use  of  thehydriodate  of  potash 
locally  applied  had  a  very  marked  effect. 

Cask  X. — Mary  Hewlitt,  set.  26,  a  woman 
of  dissipated  and  profligate  habits,  and  who 
had  been  on  the  town  for  some  years,  applied 
to  me  with  the  Ibllowtng  symptoms  i-^Uloe- 
rated  throat,  swelling  on  the  os  frontis, 
excruciating  pains  at  night,  and  a  foetid  dis- 
charge  from  the  nostxils.  She  stated  siie 
had  had  the  venereal  disease  several  times, 
and  had  taken  a  great  quantity  of  pills  at 
various  times,  which,  on t>ne  occasion,  caused 
her  to  have  a  sore  mouth.  I  ordered  hei' 
the  following : — 

P>  Tinct.    lodinae,   Ttl,xx.    ex  aqtta  ter 

quottdie. 
9>   Pil.  Hydrarg.  gr.  iij.;   Pulv.   Opii, 

gr.  j.  omni  nocte  sub  forma  pilulse. 

This  plan  was  persevered  in  for  six  weeks, 
when  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  noticing  con« 
siderable  improvement  in  her  symytoms* 
The  swelling  on  the  os  frontis  had  disap- 
peared, and  she  experienced  less  pain  at 
night. 

I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
termination  of  the  case,  as  the  woman 
quitted  the  town. 

Case  XI. — Charles  Boyt,  aet.  30,  con- 
tracted a  large  Hunterian  chancre  on  the 
glans  penis.  He  immediately  applied  to  a 
druggist,  who  prescribed  mercurial  pills, 
which  he  persevered  in  for  .some  time,  but 
without  any  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  sore ;  and  he  was  experiencing  consi- 
derable conatitutional  irritation.  When  I 
SBw  it,  it  was  very  unhealthy,  with  indurated 
base,  and  much  irritation  of  the  surrounding 
parts.     I  ordered  Lotio  Nigra  parti  affectsB. 

pa.  Hydr.  gr.  uj. ;   Pulv.  OpU,  gr.  i ; 

fiat  pil.  bis  qUDtidie  sumend. 
R  lodinae  n|,xv.  ex  poculo  aquae  ter  quo- 

tidie. 

October  8th.— Chancre  much  the  same, 
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bot  with  lew  irritation  of  the  rarronnding  bnfr  wliftt  they  will  be  finrnd'  matctia&y  to 
parts.  Has  a  slight  oopper-ooloured  ernp*  AUeve,  and,  in  Che  minority  of  jnstanoes, 
tion  on  the  breast  and  arms.  cure*  almost  sny  form  or  stage  of  the  venereal 

Cont.  PilnL  el  Gntt«.  disease. 

^^  Cabs  XIV.— Mary  Dymiok,  elnt.  45» 

14111.— The  eruption  has  disappeared,  and  married*  and  the  mother  of  six  eUldten,  ap- 

tibe  ehanere  appears  disposed  to  heal.  pjjed  to  me  Angnst  the  5th,  1841,  with  an 

Cont.  Gntte.     Omit  Alia.  eztensiTdy  ulcerated  throat :    both  tonsils 

^..r>i.                1    u    1^  were  entirely  gone;  an  emption  of  tiie  le- 

51i*'?!r°'^      n  ^  ^^"  P"w»  character  on  the  legs  and  anns ;  Yio- 

30th.— ^jncre  well.                  ^    ^-  hmt  pains  ui  her  limbs,  and  a  large  node  on 

Casb  XII. —  Mary  James,   «t.   22,  a  ^^  ^y^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^  .  ^  ^      U^  htosband 

woman  of  the  town,  was  recciTed  mto  the  communicated  a  chancre  to  her  about  two 

Poole  Union,  October  4.  1840,  with  a  bubo  y^^^^  ^^  ^^  neglected  to  adopt  any 

fai  the  left   groin,   mflamcd    and  painftil ;  Jum  for  tome  time.     However,  after  taking 

ebanerous  cxoonation  hi  tiie  vagina,  and  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ,    ,  ^  .     ^^     .  ^^     ^^ 

spongy,  fungous  excrcsccncesncar  the  anus,  ^j^^  ^^ ^  ^f  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^ 

which  latter  symptom  she  bad  had  some  period  she  first  observed  tiie  sore,  she  die- 

time.     Hm  had  tiie  vencr«a  di8<»se  several  ^^^^  ^  eruption  on  the  arms,  which  was 

to«^d  has  taken  much  medicfaie.      I  ^^^  copper-coloured,  and  did  not  assume 

*''™*"*  its  present  nature  for  some  months.      This 

R  Argenti  Nitratis,  gr.  vj. ;  Aqutt  Pin-  eruption  was  soon  followed  by  sure  throat 

visl,  5ij. ;  ft.  lotio  et  applicetur  paulu-  and  pains  in  her  limbs,  which  increased  ra- 

lum  parti  affoctse  nocte  maneque.  pidly. 

*  Pil.  Hydr.  gr.  iv.  ;  Pulv.   Ipecac,   c.  g^j^^  Chlorid.  Soda:,  Jiss. ;  Aqu«,  Jivss. 

gr.  V.  ft.  pU.  omm  nocte  sumend.  ^^  gamrisma  frequenter  utcnd. 

Tinct.    lodinsB,   mxx.    ter   quotidie  ex  ^       Rl.  et  Tinct.  lodinje. 

aqua. 

^  ,       __                            1.     4.  ^t  16th. — ^The  eruption  is  rather  better,  but 

8tii.-The  eicrescences  about  the  anus  still  violent  pains  in  her  Bmbs. 

iMve  nearly  separated  from  the  part;  and  September  6th.— Her  tiiroat  is  better; 

tiie  diancre  looks  healtiiy,  and  dischargmg.  eruption  gone,  and  tiie  node  less  pamfuL 

Cont.  PilulK  et  Guttse.  I  did  not  attend  her  to  the  termmation  of 

14th.— The  chancrt  healed,  and  tiie  otiier    9^  complaint,  but  understood  she  gradually 

.      _  -^..^^^^  -amjiiw  nnproved  m  health. 

■^m -S we?  kBMAEKS. -This  was  a  severa  esse  Of 

CAsi  Xlll.-Wm.  Taflor,  «t.  46,  by  "^P^  5S?  b^''i*Wt,1£!!*thI7rim^^ 
trade  a  shoemaker,  applied  to  m^in  conse-  ^^«  ^^^^  rf^h/n^St  SZS 
qnence  of  severe  pains  in  bis  limbs,  which    d>»«««-    The  resujt  of  the  practice  adopt^ 

S  supposed  to  be  rheumatic.     On  the  tibia  ''"  *  ^^^'^^  ^  J**  T"P*^'' '^?"^ 

of  the?^leg  there  was  a  painful  swelling,  not  entirrfy  eradicated  at  tiie  time  she  omitted 

which  had  the  appearance  of  a  chancre.    He  the  remedies. 

told  me  shout  ten  yeara  sgo  he  contracted  a 

chanere  on  the  glans  penis,  but  soon  got  rid  TUMORS  FORMED  ON  THE  TISSUE 
of  it  under  the  use  of  medichie,  and  from  Qp  CICATRICES, 

that  period,  until  about  a  month  ago,  has  

never  experienced  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Bdoenm    Cilidiun     tlternis    noctibuB.  M.  G.iiMx.bitwght  before  the  Rc^ralA™. 

Fotas  Ptpemi.   inrti   affect,   onuu  ^r  of  MeAcmeat  Pan.  .  young  »o^dier 

luvte  muiniM  h»Tiiig  apon  bu  bodf  nnmerons  cicatnoes, 

OOTW  mneque.  _  i.,..^-    „  maoyof  whiAbidbeeaMetbeimt  of  tnmon 

>  Kl.  Hy*r.  gr  „}  ;  ^J-}f^^9^:  of .  doubtfiil  natoie.    For  initmoe,  b«iu»ith 

£•  '•«  ^  ^^  "Cl  !,  ^         the  left  •«  w.  .  tnmor  of  pde  ooto.^  «rfl. 
mm.  Tinct.  lodin*.  mx^.  ez  .qn..         „,„eeomjmia,i  by  pain,  and  nnited  to  th^ 

Ihss  treatment  was  continued  a  fortnight  skin  by  its  whole  circumference.     On  one 

wilhoQt  intermission,  when  he  lost  the  pains  of  the  shoulden  was  to  be  seen  an  analogous 

in  his  limbSy  and  the  swelling  subsided.  production,  except  that  the  sides  of  tiiis  were 

RmcAStKS. — ^There  can  be  littie  doubt,  more  raised,  and  it  was  supported  on  a 
ftom  the  history  of  this  esse,  that  it  was  one  pedicle ;  its  centre  was  not  completely  cica- 
of  seeondsry  symptoms ;  and  in  this  instance  trized,  and  gave  vent  to  a  purulent  exudation, 
as  in  othen  in  which  I  have  tried  it,  the  The  same  person  bore  on  the  wrist  another 
iodine  and  mercury,  given  in  conjunction,  deep  wound,  which  appeared  to  have  in- 
had  a  very  rapid  and  beneficisl  effect.  Prom  volved  the  radial  artery,  and  the  corre- 
the  experience  I  have  already  had  in  these  sponding  fingera  were  flabby,  swelled,  and 
resaeiUes,  I  think  there  is  very  littie  doubt  livid.    These  different  growths,  the  nature 
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of  which  ii  not  accurately  decided,  gave  lue 
to  much  interestiiig  digciusum,  MM. 
Vdpeau  and  Gerdy  regarded  the  production 
beneath  the  ear  as  very  analogous  to,  if  not 
identicai  with,  the  kdoide.  That  on  the 
shoulder,  which  the  first  of  these  surgeons 
thought  also  a  pediculated  keloide,  was  con- 
sidered by  M.  Gerdy  as  a  vegetation,  similar 
to  those  which  frequently  form  on  wounds, 
which  not  being  checked  had  grown  promi- 
nent, and  assumed  the  form  of  a  mushroom. 
M.  Velpeau  feared  the  return  of  the  tumors 
if  removed.  MM.  Gerdy,  Londe,  Bhmdin, 
and  Laqueau,  thought  they  mig^t  be  extir- 
pated with  very  good  hope  of  cure."  — 
Arehivef  Oin^rale*  de  Medicine. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 


LIST  OF  6BNTLEMEN  WHO  HAYS  RKCBITXD 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thureday,  May  19, 1842. 

W.  O.  Walker,  East  Boome,  Sussex.— C.  N. 
Sissmore.— R.  Ransom,  Cambridge.— P.  Ranger, 
Cranbrook,  Kent.-nJ.  W.  Maltby,  North  Shieida. 
— T.  J.  Aosttn.  London.— G.  M.  Phillips.  Sards- 
ley,  Herefordahire.— J.  H.  Greenwood,  Manches- 
ter.—W.  6.  Watt,  Deal.— J.  J.  Daviea.— A.  N. 
Jones,  Gheltenbam. 


ON    THE    USE    OF    SOLUTION    OF 
CHLORINE  IN  SCARLET  FEVER. 

By  Dr.  Clemens, 
Of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

The  author  found  the  Aqua  Oxymuriatica 
(solution  of  chlorine)  of  the  Prussian  Phar- 
macopoeia  decidedly  antiphlogistic,  and  bene- 
ficial in  every  epidemic  of  scarlatina.  After 
the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  the  con- 
gestion towards  the  head,  had  been  diminished 
by  an  emetic,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  lessened,  or  bad  symptoms  about  the 
brain  and  eyes  removed  by  leeches,  the 
author  gave  gentle  cathartics  for  several  days 
running.  He  then  prescribed  a  mixture 
consisting  of  from  one  to  four  drachms  of 
aqua  oxymuriatica,  and  three  or  four  ounces 
of  distilled  water ;  the  whole  to  be  taken  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  a  child  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  old.  He  added  no  syrup,  in 
order  to  avoid  decomposition.  Dr.  Clemens 
continued  its  use  during  the  period  of  des- 
quamation, but  omitted  it  sometimes  for 
days  together ;  alternating  it  with  purgatives 
if  th£  bowels  were  costive. — SekmidVe 
Jakrbueher. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  OENTLEMBN  ADMITTED  MEMBERS. 

Monday,  May  23,  1842. 

O.  lloyle.-C.  P.  Symonds.— A.  G.  Field.— 
W.  M.  Burke.— M.  Aiofer.— J.  J.  Sparham.— 
J.  Green.  — A.  Anderson.— U.  Uwins,  — F.  B. 
Pearce — J.T.Waller.— G.  A.Shelton.— J.  Ward 
— E.  Allen. 

Friday,  May  27,  1842. 

T.  S.  Rising.— J.  WaUh.— A.  Willy. -W.  B.  B. 
Scrlven.— W.  8.  Jones.— R.  Walsh.— J.  Kilroy.— 
F.  lUSpackman.— E.  M*I>onneIl.~J.  Dmmmond. 
—J.  Vondjr. 

Monday,  May  30,  1842. 

H.  8.  Lyford.— 8.  O.  Lane.— T.  B.  Ryan.— 
T.  R.  White.— T.  U.  Nutt.-J.  8.  Rutter.— G. 
Senior.— B.  R.  Richardson.— W.  M.  Kelly.— 
J.  Broadhurst.— R.  Tomkinson. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  regfistered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  May  21,  1842. 

Small  FOX 3 

Measles   90 

ScarUtlna  15 

Hooping  Cough  94 

Cronp 18 

Thrush    4 

Diarrhcea    ..- 9 

Dysentery  0 

Cholera    o 

Influenza A 

Typhus    22 

Erysipelas 9 

Syphilis  0 

Hydrophobia o 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  141 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 956 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  —  98 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Uvcr,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    59 

Diseases  ot  the  Kidneys,  &c 6 

caiildbed 4 

Ovarian  Dropsy  0 

Disease  of  Vterus,  &c I 

Rheumatism 9 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c S 

Ulcer    0 

Fiatnla   0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  Sec 1 

Disesses  of  Uncertain  Seat US 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 65 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance    IK 

Causes  not  specified  S 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  bl^  37'  Z2"y, 
Longitude  ^  y  51"  W.  of  GreemwicA, 


May 

Thsrmombtbe. 

Barombtrr. 

Wednesday  95 

fhmi  36  to  59 

99*18  to  29*83 

Thursday  .  96 

46      63 

99*74       99*75 

Friday ...  97 

44      66 

99*86       99*99 

Saturday  .  98 

50      66 

99*95       30^ 

Snnday  .  .  99 

38      66 

30*08       80*00 

Monday .  .  30 

44      69 

99-98       SO-OS 

Tuesday    .  81 

44      68      ' 

8010       80*16 

Wind,  8.  and  S.W. 

Cloudy,  with  rain  attimes,  on  tbe98th  and  97tb ; 
otherwise  ffenerslly  dear. 
Rain  (kllen,  *605  of  an  inch. 

Charles  Hvnrt  Adams. 


Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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iWrtinnc  anlr  tl)e  Collateral  ^titnttn. 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  10,  1842. 


L  H  C  T  V  R  B  S  course  of  the  aymptoms  coincides  with  the 

statements  of  other  writers,  1  may  give  you 
his  naiTative,  in  lieu  cf  a  formal  description. 

PRINCIPLES  AND    PRACTICE   OF  **  A   very  corpulent  robust  farmer,    of 

PHYSIC  about  55  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  a 

rigor,  which  induced  him  to  send  for  his 

Delivered  at  King's  College^  Londorit    .  apothecary.      He  had  not  made  water,  it 

appeared,  for  24  hours.  >   But  there  was  no 

Br  Db.  >Vat80n.  pain,  no  sense  of  weight  in  the  loins,  no 

distension  in  any  part  of  the  abdome  ■>. : — 

and  therefore  no  alarm  was  taken  till  the 
Suppremon  qf  urine.  Diabeies :  qualiHet  following  morning,  when  it  was  thought 
of  the  wine;  tymptomt :  anatomical  ap-  proper  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
pearanees ;  general  pathology  of  the  dit-  water  in  the  bladder,  by  the  introduction  of 
ease ;  treatment.  Diuresis.  the  catheter :  and  none  was  found.  I  was 
SrsTBif  ATic  writers  have  adopted  the  term  then  called  (says  Sir  Henry),  and  another 
Ischuria  to  express  that  condition  in  which  enquiry  was  made,  some  few  hours  after- 
no  nrine  is  voided.  It  includes,  therefore,  wards,  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
those  cases  in  which  no  urine  is  secreted ;  sui^eons  in  London,  whether  the  bladder 
and  those  in  which,  although  secreted,  it  is  contained  any  urine  or  not :  when  it  appeared 
not  discharged  from  the  body.  Now  these  clearly  that  there  was  none.  Hie  patient 
two  conditions  are  exceedingly  different  from  sat  up  in  bed,  and  conversed  as  usual,  corn- 
each  other  in  most  respects ;  and  I  shall  plaining  of  some  nausea ;  but  of  nothing 
prefer  making  use  of  the  two  plain  English  material  in  his  own  view  :  and  I  remember 
names,  suppression  of  urine,  and  retention  that  his  friends  expressed  their  surprise  that 
of  urine.  Even  these  terms  are  sometimes  so  much  importance  should  be  attached  to 
confounded  vrith  each  other.  In  suppression,  so  little  apparent  illness.  The  patient's 
the secretionis suspended:  in  retentUmit  may  pulse  was  somewhat  slower  than  usual ;  and 
be  as  active  as  ever.  Retention  of  urine  is  sometimes  he  was  heavy  and  oppressed." 
a  surgical  case ;  involving  points  of  great  '*  I  ventured  to  state  (continues  the 
practical  interest.  Suppression  belongs  to  author)  that  if  we  should  not  succeed  in 
the  physician :  and  the  technical  term  for  it  making  the  kidneys  act,  the  patient  would 
is  ischuria  reualis.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  soon  become  comatose,  and  would  probably 
of  as  paralysis  of  the  kidney ;  a  phrase  to  die  the  following  night :  for  thit  was  the 
which  I  object,  because  I  think  palsy  is  a  course  of  the  mahidy  in  every  other  instance 
word  which  ought  to  be  restricted  to  a  loss  that  I  had  seen.  It  happened  so :  he  died 
of  power  over  the  muscular  fibre.  in  30  hours  after  this,  in  a  state  of  stupe- 

This  affection  usually  occurs  in  persons  faction." 
who  are  advanced  in  life,  and  inclined  to  This  is  the  curious  and  important  point 
corpulency.  Why  it  should  be  so  I  cannot  in  the  history  of  such  cases.  If  no  nrine  be 
tell  you,  but  such  is  the  fket,  as  stated  by  separated  fh>m  the  blood,  coma  soon  super- 
most  observers.  Sir  Henry  Halford  has  re-  venes,  and  death.  It  is  believed  that  these 
lated  one  of  five  instances  of  this  disease  that  consequences  result  firom  the  detention  of 
he  had  met  with  in  the  course  of  seven-and-  urea  in  the  system.  Urea  is  a  mere  excre- 
twenty  years.  He  says  it  was  an  exact  copy  ment,  which,  in  health,  is  removed  from  the 
of  all  the  others  tiiat  had  fallen  under  his  blood  by  the  kidneys,  as  fiut  as  it  enters 
notice :  and  as  his  account  of  the  general  that  fluid.    When  it  is  not  so  carried  off, 

758.— XXX.  a  E 
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it  accumulates  in  the  blood,  circulates  with  I  hare  spoken  of  suppression  of  urine  as 

it  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  acts  as  a  a  malady,  though  it  probably  is  nerer  any 

poison,  especially  upon  the  brain.    This  is  thingmore  than  a  symptom.  Yet  it  is  one  of 

one  of  several  cases,  dewing  that  the  carrying  those  symptoms  which  from  our  uncertainty 

fluid  of  the  body  may  become  the  vehicle  of  respecting    their    origin    and    determining 

disesse  and  deaih  if  it  be  not  duly  purged  cause,  we  are  obliged  to  treat,  and  to  study, 

of  deleterious  matters  which  are  incidental  as  if  they  were  substantial  diseases.     In  the 

to  the  unceasing  processes  of  organic  life,  only  well-marked  instance  that  I  have  seen 

If  carbonie  acid  be  not  extricated  by  the  of  suppression  of  urine  ^coming  on  in  an 

lungs*  the  animal  functions  are  as  certainly  apparently  healthy  person,  some  blood  had 

and  almost  as  speedily  extinguished  by  that  appeared  in  the  urine  for  a  day  or  two  before 

gas,  as  the  flame  of  a  taper  might  be.    And  the  secretion  was  totally  suspended  ;    and 

we  have  recently  seen  that  whien  the  outlet  the  kidneys  were  found  gotged  with  blood, 

from  the  liver  is  shut  up,  when  the  blood  is  Extreme  congestion,  or  inflammation,  of  the 

not  purified  from  the  excrementitious  bile,  substance  of  the  gland,  is  probably  at  the 

the  powers  of  animal  life  are  weakened,  and  bottom  of  many  of  these  cases.    The  same 

sometimes  utterly  and  rapidly  destroyed.  train  of   symptoms  supervene  not  unfre- 

Suppression  of  urine,  for  a  considerable  quently  upon  organic  renal  disease.    They 

time,  is  not,  however,  necessarily  or  uni-  happen,  too,  when  the  ureters  become  imper- 

versally  fatal.       Patients  labouring  under  vious,  from  disease,  or  from  impacted  gravel, 

the  epidemio  dkolera  would  secrete  not  a  In  this   condition  urine    continues  to  be 

drop  of  water  for  some  days ;  and  yet  re-  secreted,  for  a  time  at  least,  and  distends 

cover.     It  was  remarkable  how  entirely  free  the  ureter  behind  the  seat  of  the  obstruction, 

such  patients  were  from  any  approach  towards  The  apoplectic  state  which  ensues  may  arise 

coma.    Was  the  urea  here  drained  off  from  from  a  re-absorption  of  the  secreted  fluid ; 

the  blood  in  the  enormous  and  unnatural  or,  in  consequence  of  the  obstacle,  the  se- 

flux  from  the  stomach  and  bowels  ?     I  think  cretion  itself ,  after  going  on  to  a  oeitain 

it  probably  was  :  but  I  do  not  know  that  point,  may  stop,  and  then  the  case  beoosaes 

any  chemical  search  was  ever  made  for  that  a  case  of  suppression, 

substance  in  the  fluids  so  effused.    There  Respecting  the  treatment  of  this  most 

are,  however,  some  very  singular  instances  on  formidable  condition  I  can  say  but  little, 

record  of  persons  who  have  passed  days  and  Cupping  upon    the  loins,    vensesection  if 

even  weeks  without  secreting  urine ;  and  warranted  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  the  hot 

without  shewing  any  other  in^cation  of  im-  bath,  sudorific  medicines,  purgatives,  and 

paired  health.    What  degree  of  credit  such  large  warm  enemata,  seem  to  me  the  kind 

narratives  deserve  I  do  not  know;  but  assum-  of  remedies  indicated.     To  endeavour  to 

ing  that  Uiere  was  neither  fraud  nor  mistake,  force  the  secretion  of  urine  by  strong  atimu- 

it  may  be  suspected  that  either  the  natural  lating  diuretics,  would  strike  one,  i  priori, 

secretion  was  compensated  for  by  some  vi-  as  bdng  hazardous.    Yet  this  practioe  has 

carious  or  supplemental  discharge;  or  that  its  advocates ;  and  should  experience  declare 

a  sum//  quantity  of  urine  was  actUiJly  sepa-  in  its  favour,  theoretic  objections  ought  to  be 

rated  by  the  kidneys.    "  If  any  water,  how-  disregarded.    If  benefit  is  so  to  be  obtained, 

ever  small  the  quantity  (remarks  Sir  Henry  oertahily  the  best  drug  for  our  purpose  will 

Halford)  had  been  made  in  these  cases,  I  be  canUiarides.     Dr.  Elliotson    refers  to 

should  have  thought  it  possible  that  the  some  examples  of  ito  success  in  the  hsnds  of 

patients  might  have  recovered :  for  it  has  Sir  Astiey  Cocker ;  and  afterwards  of  ano- 

often  surprised  me  to  observe  how  small  has  ther  practitioner  who  took  tiie  hint  from 

been  the  measure  of  that  exorementitious  Sir  Astiey.    He  snggeste  that  as  the  tine- 

fluid  which  the  frame  has  sometimes  thrown  tore  of  cantbarides  is  a  very  uncertain  pre- 

off,  and  yet  preserved  itself  harmless.    But  paration,  the  remedy  should  be  given  in  tiie 

the  cessation  of  the  excretion  altogetker  is  solid  form,  a  grain  at  a  time,  and  that  a 

universally  a  fiital  symptom  m  my  experi'  large  blister  should  be  laid  upon  the  loins. 

%NCS,  being  followed  by  oppression  on  the  Beyond  these  hinte  I  am  unable  to  give  you 

brain.''    'Hie  same  eminent  physician  stetes  any  assistance  towards  the  management  of 

that  in  three  of  his  five  cases  there  was  ob-  this  obscure  but  serious  complaint, 
served  a  remarkably  strong  urinous  smell,  in 

the  perspiration,  for  24  Iwurs  befoxe  death.  The  opposite  condition  of  the  kidniiy,  in 

This  I  believe  b  of  oommon  ocourfence  in  respect  to    ite  peculiar  function — ^tbat,  I 

such  cases.    Other  patiente  have  vomited,  mean,  in  which  its  secretion  is  largely  and 

or  pMMd  by  the  bowels,  watery  matters  morbidly  augmenitd — is  scarcely  less  frtel 

possessmg  some  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  than   the  total  suppression  we  have  just 

urine :  and  a  urinous  fluid  is  said  to  have  been  considering  ;  but  it  is  not  so  rapidly 

been  foond  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  &tal.    When  the  amount  of  urine  seoeted 

some  of  the  &tal  examples.  and  passed  is  permanently  too  great,  when 
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it  U  ooDStantly  nnmiiig  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  sugar  conceals  the  urea ;  interferes  with 

the  system  I  the  patient  is  commonly  said  to  the  action   of  the   ordinary  tests  of  that 

hare  diabetes  t  item  Biafiaamtto  run  through,  substance.    By  certain  modes  of  proeednre* 

But  it  is  not  erery  case  of  an  ezoessiTe  which  I  need  not  stop  to  describe^  the  ni^ 

flow  of  urine  that  deserres  to  be  called  may  readily  be  dlBcovered :  and  it  is  often 

diabetes.     Great  quanties  of  aqueous  urine  found,  I  say,  to  be  rather  exoessiTe  than 

are  made  by  hysterical  and  nervous  patients,  deficient.    The  usual  saline  matters  belong- 

We  all  nuiJce  more  water  in  cold  weather  ing  to  healthy  urine  are  present  also  in  that 

than  in  warm ;  the  factions  of  the  skin  and  of  diabetic  persons ;  and  in  the  same  rds* 

of  the  kidney  compensating  each  fbr  the  /tos  proportions ;  but,  as  might  be  expected, 

occasional  defect  of    the  other.     Certain  their  abwluU  amount,  in  a  given  quantity 

drugs  and  articles  of  diet  are  also  wellknown  of  the  liquid,  is  very  much  diminished.    In 

to  cause  a  temporary  excess  in  the  quantity  short,  the  only  essential  deviation  firom  the 

of  urine  secreted.  standard  chemical  constitution  of  the  uime 

In  fiu;t,    although  the  quantity  of  the  is,  that  it  holds  in  solution  a  quantity  of 

urine  voided  is  the  most  obvious  and  striking  sugar.    Hus  explains  its  pecnUar  odour, 

symptom  of  diabetes,  its  definite  and  cha-  its  sweetness,    and  perhaps  its    excessive 

racteristic  symptom  is  a  most  remarkable  quantity.      It  explains  also  another  tot 

change  in  the  quaUiy  of  that  liquid :  in  its  characteristic  property  of  diabetie  urine  i  I 

becoming  loaded  with  sugar.    You  will  find,  mean  its  high  spedfic  gravity.    In  general, 

indeed,  two  species  of  diabetes  mentioned  by  yon  know,  Ae  specific  gravity  of  the  urine 

many  authoiB — ^tbe  diabetes  iimpiduM,  and  is  inversely  proportionai  to  the  quantity 

the   diabetes  meliihu.     The  former  term  secreted  in  a  given  time ;  the  more  copious 

ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  abolished.     If  it  and  dilute  it  is,  the  lighter  it  is.    But  in 

refen  merely  to  an  unnatural  abundance  of  diabetes,  so  strong  is  the  saccharine  impreg* 

urine,  not  otherwise  differing  in  itsoomposi-  nation  that  the  specific  gravity  more  thsn 

tion  firom  healthy  urine  than  in  containing  keeps  pace  with  the  increased  quantity  of 

a  large  proportion  of  water — ^by  calling  such  the  liquid  secreted.    The  speciiio  gravity 

a   state  diabetes,  we  fink  together  fai  the  of  diabetic  urine  is  always  much  higher  than 

same  genua  two  essentially  dSferent  condi-  that  of  healthy  mine, 

tions.     In  true  diabetes  the  urine  is  never  The  qu€Miity  of  urine  secreted  and  voided 

without  sugar.    The  quantity  may   indeed  is    sometimes  enormous  :    far  more  than 

be  small ;  and  it  may  not  be  sensible  to  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  quantity  of  fluid 

coarse  test,  the /a»ff :  but  modem  observen  taken  as  drink,  although  tliat,  as  1  shall 

ahnoet  all  agree  in  rejectbigany  species  of  presently  explain,    is    excessive   too«     A 

diabetes,  in  which  the  urine  is  not  at  all  sac-  healthy  person  passes  firom  one  to  three  or 

channe.  four  pints  of  urine  in  the  24  houn.    Hie 

The  sensible  qualities  of  diabetic  nrine  quantity,  as  you  well  Igiow,  is  liable  to  eon* 

diflbr  strikingly,  in  many  particulars,  from  aiderahie  variation  :    periiapa  the  average 

those  of  the  uriae  of  health.     Its  chemical  may  safely  be  laid  at  about  forty  onnoea. 

quality  differs  strikingly  too,  as  I  have  al-  But  patients  in  diabetes  will  void  40  pmit 

ready  told  you  ;  but  it  is  in  one  particular  in  the  same  time.     I  fa«ve  myself  seen  26  ; 

only.     Fortunately  no  particular  skill  is  13  or  14  are  not  uncommon ;  and  cases  are 

required  to  recognise  the  morbid  secretion,  recorded  by  writera  of  credit  and  veradty, 

Diabetie  nrine  is  light  coloured,  and  trans-  in  i^ch  70  pinta  were  passed  daily.    Nay, 

?arent ;  of  a  psle  straw,  or  greenish  tint,  one  Italian  author  declares  that  200  pints 

Is  odour  Is  peculiar.    According  to  Dr.  have  been  diadwiged  in  thai  tkne. 

Ph>ut  the  scent  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Hie  saccharine  matter  tibua  held  in  soln^ 

sweet  hay,  or  that  of  milk ;  but  to  my  nose  tion  may  be  obtained  in  its  solid  form  by 

it  is  mora  like  the  iUat  smell  of  certain  ap-  evaporating  the  urine.    I  have  seen  large 

pies,  or  rather  of  an  qiple  chamber.     Its  flat  cdcea  of  beautifully  crystallised  diabeSc 

taste  is,  more  or  less  decuUdly,  sweet.  Not-  sugar.    It  differa  somewhat  from  eommon 

wtthstanding  its  limpid  and  aqueous  appear-  augar,  the  produce    of   the  sugar  caaa'; 

anee,  diabetio  urine  is  remarkAly  heavy*  and  approaches  more  nearly  to  this  soger  of 

It  waa  long  believed  that  the  quantity  of  grepea.    By  rapid  evaporation  of  the  water 


nree  in  diabetic  urine  was  reduced  much  a  tlidcksympu  procured  resembling  treacle; 

below  the  natural  standard ;  and  tiiat  the  but  Dr.  Mae  Intpne,  who  has  preaented  to 

sugar  vras  somehow  formed  at  the  expenae  our    hospital-museum    some    very  poftct 

of  the  urea.    Dr.  Ph>ttt,  in  his  earlinr  re-  speoimens  of  this  sugar,  informs  me  that  to 

saerdies,  ahrays  deteoted  a  little,  and  but  a  get  it  well  crystallixed,  the  evaporation  m  a 

little,    of  this  peculiar  principle.     Later  steam  bath  ahould  be  stopped  while  the 

observatSona  have  diown,  however,  that  the  urine  ia  still  of  thin  consistaDce.    It  may 

urea  is  not  ao  eeanty ;  nay  that  it  is  generally  be  quickly  reduced  to  one  half,  perhaps,  of 

as  abundant  aa  in  tibe  mine  of  he^th,  and  its  originid  quantity.    Then  it  ahould  be  aet 

sometimes  even  more  so.    The  presence  of  aside,  in  shallow  plates ;  and  in  the  course 
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of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  sugar  will  may   suppose,    with    other  and   important 

be  deposited  in  a  regularly  crystalline  form,  symptoms. 

The  sugar  is  sometimes  so  abundant,  that  As  so  much  fluid  is  evacuated  from  the 
it  undergoes  a  rude  crystallization  as  the  body  through  this  channel,  it  might  be  ex- 
urine  dries,  wherever  it  happens  to  fall,  pected  that  the  other  channels  for  the  ezcre- 
A  girl  who  was  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos-  tion  of  liquid  matters  would  be  compara- 
pital,  while  I  was  a  student  there,  observed  tively  dry  :  and  so  they  are.  The  skin  is 
that  if  her  water  was  accidentally  sprinkled  arid,  harsh,  and  unperspirable.  The  pa- 
upon  her  black  stuff  shoes,  every  drop  left  a  tients  tell  you  that  they  never  sweat :  that 
white  powdery  spot  behind  it.  So  also  an  they  cannot  get  into  a  perspiration.  This  is 
aged  patient  under  Dr.  Mac  Intyre's  care  a  very  general  symptom :  yet  in  some  few 
expressed  to  him  her  alarm  at  finding  that  patients,  especially  as  the  fatal  period  of 
her  black  worsted  stockings  were  covered  the  complaint  dravrs  near,  the  surface  readily 
with  a  white  dust,  from  the  same  cause,  becomes  humid.  Again,  the  bowels  are 
I  remember  hearing  from  a  diabetic  patient  mostly  costive,  and  the  faces  remarkably 
in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  that  bis  atten-  solid  and  free  from  moisture.  The  tongue  is 
tion  was  first  drawn  to  his  urine  by  the  dry,  parched^  and  sticky ;  sometimes  unna- 
number  of  flies  and  wasps  which  its  sweet-  turally  red  and  clean :  and  the  waste  of 
ness  attracted  to  the  chamber-pot.  watery  particles  from  the  system  seems  to  be 

This  daily  produce  of  sugar  from  the  labo-  felt  and  expressed  by  the  inordinate  thirst 
ratory  of  tlie  human  body,  is  surely  a  very  which  the  patients  suffer.  Their  thirst  ia 
singular  and  surprising  phsenomenon.  Sugar  often  insatiable.  I  remember  one  girl  telling 
is  not  a  constitnent  of  healthy  urine.  Dr.  me  that  when  she  was  debarred  from  an 
Front  (who  is  more  consulted  on  this  sub-  excess  of  water  to  drink,  she  would  get  up  if 
ject  than  any  one  else,  and  whose  experience  she  heard  it  raining  in  the  night,  and  catdi 
in  respect  to  it  iscommensurably  great)  say i  some  of  the  descending  drops  to  satisfy  the 
that  be  has  never  known  saccharine  matter  tormenting  sensation  of  thirst.  And  another 
to  occur  in  the  urine  of  any  other  animal  patient,  a  very  sensible  fellow,  informed  me 
than  man.  I  once  had  a  coach-horse  which  that,  believing  it  could  not  be  good  for  him 
I  supposed  might  have  diabetes.  He  waa  a  to  drink  so  much,  and  feeling  no  confidence 
greedy  feeder,  and  drank  eagerly,  ^yet  he  in  his  own  resolution  to  refrain,  he  was  in 
grew  thinner  and  thinner ;  and  wherever  I  the  habit  of  betaking  himself  in  the  summer 
had  occasion  to  stop,  there  he  invariably  time  to  the  fields  and  dry  pastures,  where  no 
began  to  stale :  so  that  I  became  thoroughly  water  was  at  hand  to  quench  his  strong  de- 
ashamed  of  his  leaking.  Di.  Prout  was  sire  for  it.  The  appetite  for  food  b  often, 
good  enough  to  examine  his  urine  for  me.  but  not  always,  equally  keen  :  and  the  pa- 
It  contained  no  sugar,  but  its  healthy  pro-  tients,  especially  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
perties  were  much  changed  :  it  had  less  than  society,  are  apt  to  think,  while  they  wonder 
the  natural  quantity  of  hippuric  acid,  and  at  their  weakness,  that  there  cannot  be  much 
more  of  earUiy  matters.  The  disease,  he  the  matter  with  them,  since  they  contintte 
tells  me,  is  known  at  the  Veterinary  College ;  to  eat  and  drink  so  famously, 
whence  specimens  of  such  urine  have  been  Again,  the  enormous  daily  drain  upon  the 
sent  to  him  for  inspection :  but  it  is  not  true  system  may  be  expected  to  cause  various 
diabetes.  symptoms  and  sensations  which  may  all  be 

The  unnaturally  high  specific  gravity  of  referred  to  debility  and  defective  nutrition, 

diabetic  urine  is  a  constant  quality ;  and  Dr.  Henry  published  a  table,  shewing  the 

you  must  attend  to  this,  for  it  is  almost  always  quantity  of  solid  extract  in  every  wine  pint 

a  faithful  index,  not  only  of  the  presence,  but  of  urine  of  different  specific  gravities  from 

of  the  severity  of  the  disorder.     Dr.  Prout  1020  to  1050.    Takmg  1040  as  the  average 

places  the  specific  gravity  of  healthy  urine  be-  specific  gravity,  and  ten  pints  as  the  average 

tween  1015  and  1025,  tiiat  of  distilled  water  quantity  of  the  urine  discharged  daily,  the 

being  represented  by  1000.     Different  an*  patient  would  in  this  manner  lose,  every  24 

thora  vary  somewhat  in  their  estimate  of  the  hourst  15  ounces  7  drachms— or  more  than  a 

natural  standard  ;  but  we  may  be  content  to  pound  and  a  quarter-— of  solid  materials, 
follow  Dr.  Prout.     He  says  diat  the  specific        We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at 

gravity  of  diabetic  urine  has  been  stated  to  the  hunger,  the  wasting,  the  hectic  fever,  the 

vary  from  1020  to  1050  :  that  he  ha>  many  feeUng  of  emptiness  and  sinking  at  the  sto- 

times  seen  it  higher  than  this,  but  very  sel-  mach,  the  debility,  the  chilly  state  of  the 

dom  so  low.     In  fact  it  ranges  generally  body,  and  especially  of  the  extremities,  the 

between  1030  and  1060  ;  and  the  average  aching  and  sense  of  weariness  in  the  loins  and 

may  be  taken  at  1040.  legs,  the  aversion  to  exercise,  the  loss  of 

So  much  with  reference  to  the  quantity  virility;  all  of  which  symptoms  are  generally 

and  qualities  of  the  urine  discharged  in  this  present.  I  may  add,  to  complete  the  picture, 

complaint.     It  is  attended,  however,  as  yon  some  others,  enumerated  by  Dr.  Watt,  and 
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confinned  by  Dr.  Proatj  and  consistent  with  which  were  veined  and  vascular,  but  not 

my  own  experience  of  &e  disease.    They  are,  otherwise  altered  in  texture.     Andral  and 

uneaaineas  in  the  stomach  after  meals,  flatu-  others  tell  us  that  the  kidneys  are  found 

lence  and  acid  eructations,  dimness  of  vi-  hypertrophied  in  diabetes.     But  hypertro- 

sion,  redness  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  phy,  and  unnatural  vascularity,  are  circum- 

mouth,  spongineas  of  the  gums,  looseness  of  stances  which  we  are  not  surprised  at  when 

the  teeth,  and  some  degree  of  irritation  and  we  reflect  upon  the  vastly  increased  quantity 

inflammatory  redness    about    the  external  of  work  which  the  glands  have  been  perform- 

orifioe  of  the  urethra :  these  last  are  symp-  ing.     We  must  regard  both  these  unnatural 

toms   noticed  in   persons  dying   of  inani-  conditions  rather  as  being  the  consequence, 

tion.     Again,  listlessness  and  depression  of  than  as  being  the  cause,  of  the  morbid  flow 

spirits,  weakness  and  peevishness  of  temper  :  of  urine.     &  one  instance,  after  sudden 

*'  the  onoe  vigorous  mind  becomes  feeble,  symptoms  of  gastritis,  which  followed  the 

oblivious,  and  vacillating — ^the  once  amiable  incautious  potation  of  strong  ale,  I  found 

temper,  fretful,  suspidous,  and  intolerant."  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  dia- 

With  idl  this  there  is  a  peculiar  faint  and  tinctly  inflamed,  in  its  cardiac  portion.     I 

unpleasant  odour  of  the  breath  and  person  ;  have  found  also  the  mesenteric  glands  dia- 

an  odour  which  Dr.  Prout  says  is  hay -like,  eaaed,  converted  almost  entirely  into  bone, 

which  some  call  melleous,  but  which  reminds  But  neither  of  these  changes  are  conatant. 

me,  as  I  said  before  respecting  the  urine,  of  They  were  purely  accidental  in  those  parti- 

the  smell  of  a  room  in  which  apples  have  cnlar  cases. 

been  kept.     I  have  recognized  the  complaint.  What,  then,  is  the  origin  and  aoorae  of  thia 

upon  firs  tentering  the  sick  chamber,  by  this  strange  complaint  ?  whereabouta  in  the  body 

peculiar  scent.  is  the  sugar  formed  ?   is  it  made,  by  the 

Diabetes  is  generally  a  chronic  disorder,  kidneys,  from  the  blood  ?    or  is  it  made, 

creeping  on  at  first  insidiously,  and  spreading  from  the  food,  by  the  stomach ;  and  carried 

itself,  under    judicious  management,   over  into  the  blood  to  be  simply  caat  out  through 

many  years.     Yet  it  is  sometimes  fairly  en-  the  urinary  channels  ?    or  is  it  elaborated 

titled  to  be  called  an  acute  disease  ;  for  it  in  some  intermediate  stage  of  what  Dr.  Front 

occasionally  breaks  out  suddenly,  is  attended  has  called  the  secondary  asamilation ;  which 

with  much  febrile  disturbance,  and  runs  a  includes  the  formative  and  the  destructive 

short  course,  uncontrolled  by  any  treatment,  processes  that  take  place  in  the  body  subse- 

One  such  instance  I  have  seen.     Much  more  qnently  to  the  act  of  sanguification  2    These 

frequently  it  proves  fatal  through  the  super-  questions,  which  are  full  of  interest,  have 

ventioh  of  some  organic  mischief,  such  as  been  much  debated :    and  until  very  lately 

debility  is  calculated  to  foater  and  develop,  pathology  waa  unequal  to  thdr  aolution.    It 

It  often  beoomf  a  aaaociated  in  ita  prbgreaa  waa  naturally  thought  that,  if  the  angar  pre- 

with  pulmonary  diaeaae,  eapecially '  with  tu-  existed  in  the  blood,  and  waa  only  withdrawn 

bercular  phthisis.     So  common  is  thia,  that  from  it  by  the  kidneya,  it  would  be  diaco- 

aome  persona  have  thought  it  universal.  But  verable  in  the  blood.    Yet  able  chemiata 

it  is  not  so.     I  have  myself  witnessed  more  sought  for  it  there  in  vain.     Hence  it  waa 

than  oneortwodiasectionaofperaonadead  of  infiemd,  that  by  aome  new  combination  of 

diabetea,  whose  Innga  did  not  contain  a  single  ita  elementa,  saccharine  matter  waa  ai^tnally 

tubercle.     Sometimea  the  disease  terminates  formed  in  the  kidneys.    The  chemistry  and 

in  incurable  dropsy :  and  sometimea  the  pa-  the  reaaoning  were  both  faulty.     Sugar  haa, 

tient  is  cut  ofi*  suddenly,  either  by  apoplexy,  now,  been  detected  in  diabetic  blood.     It  is 

or  by  some  peculiar  affection  of  the  stomach,  detected  with  some  difficulty,  partly  perhaps 

lliere  is  some  kind  of  connexion  between  because  its  presence  is  masked  by  the  albu- 

diabetea  and  certain  affectiona  of  the  akin,  men  of  the  serum,  but  partly  because  ita 

and  of  the  aubjacent  reticular  membrane,  quantity  ia  anuU ;  and  ita  quantity  ia  amaU 

Dr.  Prout  remarka  that  it  uaually  follows  becauae  it  ia  continually  deomted  out  of  the 

cutaneou8complaints,butaccompffiite«orj9re-  blood,  as  fast  as  it  enters,  and  with  it  a  pro- 

cedet  those  which  involve  the  cellular  tiaaue.  fusion  of  water  also,  through  the  kidneya. 

Personshavebeenknown  to  lose  chronic  erup-  In  thia  respect  the  sugar  imd  the  urea  are 

tiona  upon  the  auperventaon  of  diabetea.    On  alike.    They  are  both  excretiona  which  the 

the  other  hand,  carbundea  and  malignant  blood  ia  in  haate  to  caat  forth.    It  would 

boila  are  frequently  the  oompaniona  of  that  seem  also  aa  if  the  sugar  neoesaarily  carried 

diaorder.  with  it  a  large  quandty  of  aqueona  fluid 

^  The  eiamination  of  the  dead  body  tlirowa  from  the  blood,  and  waa  aimply  diuretic, 

little  or  no  light  upon  the  pathology  of  When  the  amount  of  sugar  diminated  ia 

diabetea.    We  naturally  look  with  intereat  diminished,  aa  by  certain  remedies  it  may 

to  the  kidneya.    But  we  find  nothing  there  be,  the  quantity  of  urine  diminiahea  too. 

to  explain  the  aymptoma  noticed  during  life.  Tracea  of  sugar  had,  I  believe,.- b^sn  found 

What  I  have  uaually  remarked  haa  l^na  in  the  blood  by  aome  previoua  enquirers: 

deep  purpliah  red  colour  of  the  kidneya,  but  it  ia  to  Mr.  M'Gr^gor,  of  Glaagow,  thjit 
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we  are  indebted  for  the  full  ezpositioii  of        1  may  mention  that  Mr.  M'Oregor  carried 

this  interesting  fkot.     His  researdies,  pub-  his  enquiries  £uther  still,  and  met  with  some 

lished  last  year  (1837)  in  the  Mbdical  carious  results.     He  examined  the  saliva; 

Gazbttb,  have  thrown  a  new  and  strong  the  faeces ;  and  the  sweat.     He  found  sugar 

light  upon  the  pathology  of  diabetes.  in  the  saliva.     He  could  find  none  in  the 

By  a  peculiar  process,  he  did,  I  say,  that  sweat.    The  ftsoes  of  one  patient,  allowed 

which  many  preceding  chemists  had  (ailed  to  dry  spontaneously,  became  covered,  affcer 

to  accomplish ;   he  detected  sugar  in  the  the  lapse  of  some  time,  by  distinct  crystals 

serum  of  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients.   The  of  sugar.    And  yeast  having  been  adminis. 

serum  had  a  millcy  appearance  he  says ;  and  tered  to  two  patients,  in  ounce  doses,  after 

I  haye  seen  that  mysdf :  its  specific  gratity  each  meal,  had  soon  to  be  discontinued, 

was  above  the  healthy  standard.   Having  co-  because  the  patients,  to  use  their  own  ex- 

agulated  the  serum  by  heat,  he  cardblly  pressions,  felt  as  if  they  *'were  on  the  eve 

dried  it ;  then  cut  the  dried  mass  into  very  of  being  blown  up." 
small  pieces,  and  boiled  them  in  distilled        We  know  but  littie  about  the  cauBit  of 

water ;  and  lastly,  he  evaporated  the  deooo-  diabetes.  It  is  not  a  very  common  disorder ; 

tion  to  a  certain  point.    To  the  liquid  thus  and  in  those  who  become  afliicted  with  it, 

oonc^tmted  he  added  9  portion  of  yeast,  there  probably  has  existed  a  predispositioa 

and  the  presence  of  sugar  was  manifested  by  to  it.    Dr.  Prout  remarks  that  the  oom- 

the  fermentation  whioh  ensued,  and  which  plaint  runs  sometimes  in  families,  and  is 

lasted  for 'several  hours.    Yeast,  I  should  inherited.    I  have  had  under  my  own  obser- 

tell  you,  is  a  most  delicate  test  of  sugar,  and  vation,  for  some  time  past,  two  children, 

vrill  readily  detect  half  a  grain  in  two  ounces  brother    and    sister,    c»ch    affected    with 

of  liquid.  diabetes.    The  same  author  mentions  amoiig 

Mr.  M'Grqgor  went  a  step  farther  back,  the  predisposing  causes,  long-continued  in- 

He  obtained,  by  means  of  an  emetic,  the  temperance,  and  espedally  ^e  immoderate 

digested  food  ft^  the  stomachs  of  two  men  use  of  spirits,  severe  evacuations,  excessive 

who  had  diqed  two  or  three  hours  before,  labour  joined  with  a  poor  acescent  diet. 

One  man  was  in  health ;  the  other  had  Distress  and  anxiety  of  mind  are  held  also, 

diabetes.     In  each  case  the  food  had  been  and  justiy  I  think,  to  be  among  the  predis- 

of  tiie  ordinary  kind.    Applying,  after  due  posing  causes.     It  occasionally  seems  to  be 

preparation,  the  test  of  yeast,  he  found  that  produced,  at  once,  by  the  operation  of  some 

the  vomited  matters  fermented   strong^ ;  exciting  cause,  such  as  exposure  of  the  body 

especially  those  from  the  diabetic  patient.  to  cold ;  or  the  drinking  of  large  draughts 

Then  he  varied  tiie  experiment.  Thinldng  of  cold  fluid  while  the  person  was  hot  and 

that  the  sugar,  in  these  cases,  might  have  perspiring.    Dr.  Bardsley  states  that,  in 

been  introduced  in  the  vegetable .  portion  twelve  instances  of  the  disease  which  had 

of  the  food,  he  adopted  precautions  to  ex-  fallen  under  his  own  notice,  the  patients 

dude  that  possible  source  of  foUacy.  .  He  attributed  their  ailment  to  one  or  the  other 

administered  to  a  healthy  man,  and  to  a  of  these  two  causes.  Now  these  are  eommon 

diabetic  man,  a  vomit,  and  a  purge;  to  elear  causes  of  disease :  and  tiiat  a  predisposition 

out  the  alimentary  canal,  llien  he  fed  them  does  exist  is  probable  from  the  fact,  that 

upon  roast  beef  and  water,  and  nothing  else,  where  tiie  exciting  cause  has  acted  on  several 

for  three  days.    Tlien,  tiuree  or  four  hours  individuds  at  the  same  time,  one  alone  has 

after  a  meal,  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  become  affected  with  diabetes,    lliere  is  a 

were  procured  bytheoperationof  the  sulphate  narratire  illustrating  this,  by  Dr.  Marsh,  in 

of  sine,  as  an  emetic ;  and  treated  as  in  the  the  third  volume  of  the  Dublin  HospiUl 

former  case.  What  the  hadthy  man  vomited  ReporU.    A  patient  of  his  traced  the  ap- 

did  not  ferment  at  all.    What  came  from  the  parent  origin  of  his  diabetes  to  exposure  to 

diabetic  patient  fermented  **  pretty  briskly."  wet,  cold,  and  privation,  at  sea,  while  in 

The  feult,  then,  we  may  safdy  condude,  imminent  danger  of  shipwreck.    Another  of 

lies  in  the  Mg€8Hv9  organs.     Instead    of  the  crew  fell  ill  of  ague.     Others, escaped 

healtiiy  and  nutritive  chyle,  sacdiarine  mat-  entirely,  or  had  only  common  colds, 
ter  Is  prepared  by  the  stomach,  and  enters        If  the  account  whidi  I  have  been  obliged 

tile  drenlation.    That  whidi  should  be  eon-  to  give  you  eonoeming  the  intimate  nature, 

verted  into  musde,  and  ftit,  and  bone,  and  and  tiw  causes,  of  this  curious  malady  should 

aerve,  and  membrane,  is  hurried  out  of  the  ^pear  unsatisfactory,  so  also,  I  fear,  will 

system,  as  sugar,  with  the  urine.    Thus  for  what  I  have  still  to  say  respecting  its  enre. 

we  see  ov  way  with  tolerable  deamess.  I  dare  not  affirm  that  diabetes,  dthough  it 

Btit  wkff  the  sfeoMadi  should  cease  to  per-  seems  a  merdy  Innotiond  disorder,  has  ever 

form  Its  aeoustomed  chemistry  upon  the  been  cuicd.    Dr.   Prout  has  known  some 

food,  and  tveD  upon  sugar  itidf  as  an  artide  few  patients,  two  periiaps,  or  one,  reeover. 

of  food,  we  have  not  yet  leanied,    lliat  Appaient  recoveries— -nay,  apparent  cnrea 

i^^j»  ImportaBt  step  li  still  wanting  to  the  are  not  very  unoommon.    liaA  this  it  is  of 

cotepleHtolntiDa  of  tile  pathotogkalproblem,  grsat  ImportaBoe  to  know.    Remediea  are 
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not  useless  because  they  fall  short  of  their  from  the  yegetable  kiugdom,  and  indeed 
full  scope.  It  is  better  to  keep  a  man  on  constitute  what  may  be  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
the  edge  of  a  precipice,  if  you  cannot  pluck  tinction,  vegttahle  aliments.*'  If,  then,  we 
him  away  from  it,  than  to  let  him  fall  over,  can  eTclude  aliments  of  this  kind,  and  oon- 
And  many  diabetic  patients  are  kept  in  U^is  fine  the  patient  to  animal  food  alone^wethus 
predicament  of  dangerous  safety.  There  cut  off  the  supply  of  the  nuiterie§  morbit 
are  certain  remedies  that  exercise  a  strong  and  without  indeed  curing  the  disorder,  sus- 
controUiog  influence  over  some  of  the  most  pend  its  worst  effects.  But  unluckily  very 
prominent  and  troublesome  of  the  symp-  few  persons  can  long  endure  this  mode  of 
toms ;  and  that  sometimes  even  restore  the  living.  So  far  as  they  can  endure  it,  they 
patient  to  a  state  which  he  mistakes  for  are  ccmiparatively  safe.  We  are  obliged  to 
health ;  and  which  a  medical  man,  unwarned  relax,  in  some  degree,  the  rigour  of  our  rule : 
of  its  fallacious  character,  might  also  mis-  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  suddenly 
take.  The  urine  may  recede  within  the  and  decidedly  the  saccharine  properties  and 
limits  of  health.  There  may  remain  one  the  quantity  of  the  urine  are  augmented, 
morbid  circumstance  only,  and  that  of  a  when,  by  stealth,  or  by  permission,  the 
nature  easily  overlooked :  indeed  it  is  sure  patient  adds  to  his  meal  the  smallest  portion 
to  escape  observation  if  it  be  not  especially  of  vegetable  food — even  a  biscuit  or  two. 
looked  for.  I  allude  to  the  unnatnrally  high  We  must  therefore  contrive  to  vary  the 
tpeeifie  gramtp  of  the  urine.  So  long  as  animal  diet  as  wdl  as  we  can ;  enoouiaging 
tile  density  of  the  urine  continues  penna*  the  patient  by  a  free  license  to  choose  among 
nently  and  decidedly  above  the  healthy  the  different  kinds  of  meat,  game,  poultry, 
standard,  there  is  no  real  security.  The  and  eggs,  in  their  diversified  modes  of  pre- 
smallest  disturbing  cause — exposure  to  cold,  paratton,  and  admitting  into  his  bill  of  ftire 
an  intemperate  bmsI,  unusual  exertion  and  as  small  an  admixture  bb  possible  of  vege- 
fiitigue,  sudden  or  strong  mental  emotion—  table  substances.  Green  garden-stuff,  the 
may  bring  back  all  tiie  symptoms  in  their  oleracea,  spinach,  cabbage,  celery,  and  the 
former  severity.  If  these  and  similar  hurt-  lUce,  may  l^  taken  with  less  risk  of  increas- 
fnl  agencies  can  be  averted,  life  may  some*  ing  the  saccharine  matters  ia\he  system, 
times  be  prolonged,  in  much  comfort,  for  than  potatoes,  and  those  other  artides  of 
many  years.  vegetable  diet  wiiich  contain  a  notable  pro- 
There  are|three  objects  to  be  kept  in  view,  pOTtion  of  sugar,  gum,  or  starch.  All  Idnds 
in  the  treatment  of  every  case  of  diabetes.  of  fruit  must  be  forbidden.  You  will  seldom 
First,  to  restore  the  defiective  power  of  the  be  able  to  debar  your  patients  entirely  from 
digestive  apparatus :  bread :  none  should  be  allowed  but  such  as 
Secondly,  to  cut  off,  or  restrict  as  much  is  well  fermented,  and  somewhat  stale ;  and 
as  possible,  the  supply  of  saccharine  matter  even  that  as  sparingly  as  may  be. 
firom  without :  It  is  also  of  much  importance  to  admonish 
Thirdly,  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  moet  the  patient,  whose  appetite  is  generally 
distressmg  symptoms.  ravenous,  against  eating  too  large  a  quantity, 
If  we  could  achieve  the  first  of  these  even  of  animal  food,  at  any  one  time.  Not 
objects,  the  other  two  would  fall  out  of  sight;  only  is  the  digestion  stlU  further  weakened 
for  the  disease,  which  is  really  a  variety  of  and  oppressed  by  an  intemperate  meal,  but 
dyspepsia,  would  be  cored.  But  hitherto  all  the  patient's  life  may  be  put  in  peril  by  every 
the  resources  of  our  art  have,  in  this  respect,  such  act  of  unwise  Indulgence.  Of  this  I 
been  baffled.  Our  malh  hope  of  ultimate  have  witnessed  one  example,  and  have  heard 
success  most  lie  in  the  regulation  of  the  of  several  more. 

m^es/a ;  whereby,  also,  the  second  indication  The  quantity  of  drink  should  likewi^  be 

is  to  be  fblfiUed.    8mM  of  the  food  is,  in  limited.     It  may  properly  enough  consist  of 

every  case,  earried  to  the  proper  account,  or  animal  brotiis  :  and  thrae  should  be  taken 

the  patient  would  speedily  die.     If  we  can  tepid,  for  they  are  then  more  likely  to  be 

snoeeed  in  directing  a  sufficient  amount  of  taken  in  moderation.     The  patients  must, 

healtiiy  nutriment  to  the  organic  tissues  of  however,  and  will,  have  something  else,  to 

the  body,  the  dndidng  away  of  any  super-  slake  their  urgent  thirst.   I  havefound  (acting 

fluous  sugar  will  be  borne  well  enough.  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  elder  Dr.  Latham) 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  oen-  that  distilled  water,  acidulated  with  phos- 

tory,  Dt.  RoUo  discovered  and  taught  that  phorio  add,  appeases,  more  than  most  things, 

a  diet  Composed  ex^osively  of  animal  matters  that  painful  sensation.     The  water  of  the 

had  a  signal  effect  in  lednchig  the  quantity  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  which  contsins  carbonate 

and  in  diminishing  the  sweetness  of  diabetic  of  lime  in  solution,  is  praised  by  Dr.  Prout 

urine.    Mr.  M'Giegor's  experiments  tell  us  for  the  same  purpose, 

why  this  is.     Animal  food  funiahes  bat  Dr.  Christison  gives  an  important  caution 

scantily  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  in  respect  to  drinks ;  vis.  that,  when  the 

sugar.     '*The  •JM^K'irin^*  alimentary  prin-  thirst  has  afaready  been  mudi  indulged,  the 

ciples  are  chiefly  derived  (says  Dr.  Front)  quantity  of  liquid  taken  must  not  be  greatiy 
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reduced  all  at  once.     Sudden  failare  of  the  with  the  stomach,  an  equivalent  qnaatitj  of 

▼ital  powers  has  not  nnfreqaently  enioed  any  other  preparation  of  opium  may  he  sob* 

npon  abmpt  changes  of  that  kind.  stituted  for  it. 

Very  numerous  are  the  remedies  which        There  is  another  remedial  measure  which 

have  been  tried,  and  which  have  been  re-  has  also,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  most  bene- 

oommended,  for  this  disorder.     Ishallnolioe  fidal  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  pa- 

those  only  of  which  I  hare  had  perscmal,  and  tient ;  I  mean  fioroed  perspiration — ^perspira- 

In  some  degree  faTourable,  experience.  tion  induced  by  the  hot  air  bath.     Of  this  I 

The  first  of  these  is  biood-'MHng,  which  have  seen  soBse  striking  examples.  A  vesy 
has  been  strongly  advocated  by  Pr.  Watt,  well-marked  case  of  diabetes  came  under 
of  Glasgow,  and  by  Dr.  Satterley,  formerly  my  care  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  several 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  MidiUesex  Hos*  years  ago.  A  vapour,  or  hot  air  bath,  had 
pital.  It  is  not  a  remedy  which  would  na-  jasi  then  been  constructed  in  the  hos- 
turally  occur  to  one's  mind  as  being  likely  to  pital,  and  I  thought  it  a  good  opport»- 
prove  of  service  in  such  cases ;  but  both  the  nity  for  tr3nng  whether  the  suspended  fnnc- 
authors  I  have  mentioned  speak  of  it  in  terms  tions  of  the  skin  might  not  be  restored, 
of  high  commendation.  They  affirm  that,  un-  and  the  extravagant  action  of  the  kidneys 
der  wmall  and  frequent  bleedings,  the  strength  perhaps  corrected,  by  that  powerfol  mode  of 
increases;  the  clamminess  of  the  mouth,  and  exciting  perspiration.  I  should  tell  yo« 
dryness  of  the  skin,  diminish;  and  the  blood,  that  oSier  plans  of  treatment  had  already 
by  degrees,  assumes  the  bufiy  coat.  I  have  been  put  in  force,  with  but  partial  advantage, 
once  seen  the  method  of  frequent  blood-  It  would  occupy  more  time  than  I  can  now 
letting  fairly  put  to  the  test.  At  first  the  spare  to  enter  upon>the  details  of  this  case; 
patient  did  seem  to  be  benefitted  by  it ;  but  but  I  will  read  to  you  the  man's  ow»  state- 
she  ultimately  died:  and  I  am  satisfied  that  ment,.wluch  he  wrote  down  before  he  left 
her  dea^  was  accelented  by  one  bleeding  too  the  hospital,  in  evidence  of  the  benefit  he 
many,  or  by  too  large  an  abstraction  of  blood  derived  from  the  mtdiUorium. 
at  one  time.  "  The  urine"  (these  are  his  words)  "  is 

This  measure  has  the  best  chance  of  being  reduced  mora  than  one-half,  and  doea  not 

useful,  when  the  malady  is  recent,  and  at-  contun  much  sweetness^  but  sometimes  tastes 

tended  with  febrile  disturbance.     In  chronic  salt,  with  a  mixture  of  bitter.    My  stools, 

cases,  in    old  persons,   and  whenever  the  whidi  were  dry,  and  like  balls  Packed  toge- 

debility  is  already   great,  venesection  can  tfaer,  are  now  quite  natural,    llie  pains  in 

seldom  be  requisite  or  proper ;    although  my  Ibnbs  are  eatireiy  removed.    My  spirits, 

even  then,  as  Dr.  Prout  remarks,  it  may  be  which  were  very  much  depressed,  are  now 

borne  better  than  one  might  expect.     Local  revived,  and  cheerful.    Tlie  unplnaant  adi- 

bleeding  is,  however,  of  much  servioe  in  re-  ing  of  my  kidneys,  of  which  I  spoke  little 

lieving  local  uneasiness.     Leeches  may  be  lert  I  should  be  cupped  in  the  loins,  is  now 

applied  to  the  epigastrium,  if  the  patient  has  removed ;    only  I  feel  weak  there.    I  am 

tenderness  there,  or  complains  of  a  sense  of  cured  of  the  pain  in  my  stomadi,  and  the 

fulness  or  of  burning  in  the  stomach.     Cup-  circuitous  worUng  of  the  wmd  in  my  bowels, 

ping  to  the  loins,  if  they  greatly  ache.  which  fbrmed  lumps  in  my  belly  as  it  pawed. 

Opium  is  a  treasure  to  us  in  this  disorder,  resembling  those  fonned  by  the  cramp.     I 

It  quiets  the  nervous  irriti^ility  of  the  pa-  have  likewise  got  rid  of  the  palpitation  at  my 

tient,  allays  many  of  his  most  distres  ing  breast,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  sort 

sensations,  and  restrains  in  a  remarkable  of  dread.     My  brefthing  is  much  improved ; 

manner  the  morbid  profluvium  from   the  perspiration,  in  a  great  measure,  restored ; 

kidneys.     But  you  must  not  suppose,  from  and  my  skin,  which  was  dry,  is  now  become 

observing  these  favourable  changes,  that  you  moist.     I  sleep  well  at  night,  whereas  I 

are  curing  the  disease  by  it.     It  appean  to  could  not  sleep  more  than  two  or  three  houra 

control  the  diuretic  influence  of  the  sugar  in  out  of  the  twenty-four.    My  thirst,  which 

the  blood ;  but  it  does  not  banish  the  sugar  was   excessive,  has  ceased  to  be  tronfale- 

itself.    And,  as  fiur  as  my  experience  goes,  some." 

Dr.  Prout  is  in  the  right  when  he  states  that        This  man,  who,  in  the  statement  I  have 

moderate  doses  of  opium  generally  sufilce  to  just  read,  has  so  graphically  described  his 

check  the  excessive  discharge.    Five  goains  own  morbid  sensations,  and  the  relief  flrom 

of  Dover's  powder,  for  example,  three  times  them  which  he  had  obtained,  left  the  hospital 

a  day,  will  do  as  much  gcwd,  and  on  the  thmking  himself  well :  iui,  the  specific  gra- 

other  hand  be  productive  of  far  less  incon-  vity  of  his  urine  remained  above  1030. 
venienoe,  than  larger  quantities  of  that  nar-        In  about  half  a  year  afterwards,  he  went 

cotic  substance.    The  sudorific  properties  of  one  evening  to  Hyde  Park  to  see  some  fire- 

this  compound  are  thought   to  render  it  works,  got  wet  feet,  and  began  to  cough, 

eligible :  although  it  has  seldom  any  apparent  The  diabeticsymptomsretumed  moreseverely 

effect,  in  that  way,  in  diabetes.      If  the  than  ever ;  and  he  soon  died.     I  found  his 

ipecacuan  which  it  contains  should  disagiee  lungs  stafied  with  tubercles. 
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In  ftirthennoe  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  time  when  lateritioos  sedimentB,  pre- 

the  nae  of  the  hot  bath  is  recommended^  the  Tiooaly  common,  disappeared  from  the  water, 

other  well-known  methods  of  promoting  the  The  other  point  was,  that  calomel  always 

nataralfiinctionsoftheskinahonldbefollowed;  sickened  this  child,  and  aggravated  all  the 

friction,  and  more  especially  warm  clothing,  diabetic  symptoms.    This  is  consistent  with 

Steel  is  sometimes  singularly  beneficial  in  Dr.  Front's  experience,  who  tells  us  that  he 
repairiog  the  strength,  and  enHvening  the  has  never  seen  mercury  do  good  in  diabetic 
spirits ;  as  indeed  it  is  well  known  to  be  in  disease ;  but  on  the  contrary  almost  in- 
other  forma  of  disease  attended  with  a  copious  Tariably  do  mischief.  I  would  advise  you 
and  permanent  drain  upon  the  system,  and  to  read  his  judicious  observations  upon  the 
with  a  diminution  of  leid  blood.  Of  course  too  common  abuse  of  that  mineral, 
it  may  be  combined  with  opium,  or  with  I  am  quite  aware  of  a  possible  fallacy  in 
any  other  medicine  which  the  drcumstanoes  the  case  I  have  been  mentioning,  with  ro- 
of the  patient  may  require.  spect  to  the  efficacy  of  the  creasote.     With 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  bowels  need  the  use  of  that  drug  was  associated  a  stricter 

attention.    Not  that  active  purgation  is  ad-  adherence  to  a  purely  animal  diet ;  and  it  is 

visable,  but  simply  their  regulation.    Castor  impossible  to  estimate  with  precision  the 

oily  rhubarb,  idoes,  lenitive  electuary,  are  sepante  eflbcts  of  these  two  remedial  mea- 

■more  appropriate  in  these  cases  thui  the  snres.     I  am,  however,  disposed  to  believe 

purgative  salts,  which  are  i^t  to  be  diuretic  that  the  creasote,  by  its  well-known  preser- 

also.  vative  property,  checks  the  conversion  of 

There  is  one  other  drug  from  which  I  think  the  food  into  sugar.  And  I  think  it  is  a 
I  have  seen  the  happiest  effects.  I  mean  the  mtatnir**  to  go  on  increasing  the  dose.  To 
ertttaoie,  I  first  became  acquainted  with  its  most  stomach  it  proves  irritating  and  hurt- 
virtue,  from  prescribing  it,  almost  acdden-  fnl  when  pushed  beyond  a  certain  small 
tally,  until  a  consultation  could  be  arranged  amount.  Dr.  M'Intyre  tells  me  that  he  has 
with  Dr.  Prout,  for  a  child,  eight  years  old,  found  the  creasote  very  usefbl  in  diabetes, 
in  whom  the  disease  was  well  marked,  and  I  must  however  acknowledge  that,  in  oom- 
who  had  been  brought  to  London  from  the  mon  with  others,  I  have  sometimes  been 
country  for  advice.  She  had  been  rapidly  totally  dUsappointed  by  it. 
wasting  away  for  ten  weeks,  was  extremely 

feeble,  soon  tired,  very  thirsty,  espedaUy  at  For  many  years  of  my  professional  life 

night,  and  had  (what  was  also  new  to  her)  I  had  not  met  with  an  instuice  of  what  has 

an  enormous  appetite.    She  was  passing  from  been  called  diabetes  tti«t|n<f«f :  from  which 

three  pints  to  two  quarts  daily  of  pale  urine,  I  infer  the  rarity  of  that  disorder.     I  shall 

having  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  1040.  use  the  term  ekronie  diure$i*  to  express  this 

I  desired  that  her  diet  should  be  as  ezcln-  affection. 

sively  animal  as  she  could  bear,  and  that  she  Very  recently  a  marked  instance  of  such 
should  take  one  minim  of  creasote,  suspended  chronic  diuresis  has  presented  itself  in  the 
by  means  of  mucilage  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  hospital.  A  boy,  eleven  years  old,  not  un- 
of  water,  three  times  a  day.  Curiously  healthy  looking,  but  lean,  was  admitted 
enough,  the  .child  liked  the  tarry  flavour  of  there  under  my.  care.  He  was  much  tron- 
the  medicine.  Upon  this  plan,  with  gentle  bled  by  thirst ;  and  by  frequent  micturition, 
aperients  occasionally  to  regulate  her  bowels,  which,  even  in  the  night,  disturbed  him  many 
she  haa  remained  for  upwards  of  a  twelve-  times.  His  boweb  were  costive,  he  had  a 
month.  Her  urine  85on  fell  in  quantity  capricious  appetite,  and  lus  skin  was  dry. 
within  the  Imits  of  health,  and  in  density  to  He  voided  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
sbout  1030.  She  has  regained  her  lost  flesh,  several  pints,  seldom  less  than  nine  or  ten, 
strength*  complexion,  and  spirits,  and  grown  of  simply  dilute  urine,  of  a  faintly  yellowish 
considerably.  If  in  any  case  a  complete  hue,  and  having  the  specific  gravity  of  1002. 
cure  may  be  hoped  for,  I  think  it  may  in  Sometimes,  indeed,  it  was  found  to  be 
her,  as  she  attains  the  period  of  womanhood,  scarcely  heavier  than  distilled  water.  In 
The  brother  of  this  Uttb  girl  has  lately  other  respects  he  appeared  tolerably  well, 
manifested  unequivocal  signs  of  the  same  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  been  affected  in 
complaint ;  and  in  him  it  appears  to  have  this  way  for  about  twelve  months ;  his  de- 
been  equaUy  diecked  by  the  same  method  of  sire  for  drink  having  been  the  first  symptom 
treatment.  noticed. 

There  were  two  points  in  this  young  lady's  During  his  residence,  of  many  weeks,  in 

case  which  deserve  a  passing  remark.    As  the  hospital,  under  my  observation,  I  made 

her  urine  diminished  in  quantity  it  b^gan  to  trial  of  every  plan  and  drug  that  I  could 

deposit  the  lithates.    This  Dr.  Prout  consi-  think  of,  for  repressing  the  unnatural  flux 

dered  a  very  promising  earnest  of  a  return  of  urine.      Nothing   did   him  any  good : 

to  a  better  diathesis :  and  I  find  that  in  cases  some  things,  I  fear,  by  disturbing  his  stomach 

which  have  crept  on  insidiously  from  the  first,  and  bowels,  did  him  some  temporary  harm, 

he  is  accustomed  to  date  the  maUdy  from  He  went  out  much  as  he  came  in. 
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Although  I  can  tell  you  neither  upon  what 
this  disorder  depends,  nor  how  it  may  be 
remedied,  I  mention  the  case  because  it 
afforded  me  a  proof  that  liquid  may  be 
absorbed  into  the  body  from  the  atmosphere ; 
either  by  the  external  skin,  or  by  the  pul- 
monary mucous  membrane,  or  by  both  these 
surfaces.  Dr.  Prout,  to  whom  I  showed 
both  the  urine  and  the  patient,  advised  that, 
for  a  time,  his  supply  of  drink  should  be 
limited.  Accordingly,  very  much  to  the 
poor  boy's  sorrow,  he  was  put  upon  a  daily 
allowance  of  a  pint  and  a  half.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  injunctions  were  strictly  ob- 
served, both  by  himself  and  by  the  nurses. 
Nevertheless,  without  losing  flesh  or  weight, 
he  passed,  during  the  corresponding  twenty- 
four  hours,  ten  pints  and  a  half  of  urine. 

I  got  evidence  of  the  same  fact  in  another 
way  also;  namely  by  weighing  the  boy  at 
short  intervals :  although  the  experiment 
was  not  repeated  so  often  as  I  wish  it  had 
been.  I  give  you  the  results  of  one  of  these 
trials. 

Immediately  after  he  had  emptied  his 
bladder  he  was  found  to  weigh  3  St.  8  lb. 
0  OS.  3  dr.  Three  hours  subsequently, 
having  taken  nothing  in  the  interim,  he 
weighed  3  st.  9  lb.  0  oz.  2  dr.  Then  he 
voided  16  os.  of  urine :  after  which  his 
weight  was  again  3  st.  8  lb.  0  oz.*3  dr.  So 
that  he  must  have  imbibed  about  a  pound  of 
liquid  in  that  brief  space  of  time. 

In  this  instance  there  was  merely  an  ex- 
cess in  the  aqueous  ingredient  of  the  urine ; 
the  solid  matters  were  apparently  there,  in 
their  due  proportion  to  each  other,  but  in  a 
very  small  ratio  to  the  water. 

But  the  aqueous '  ingredient  may  be  in 
excess,  while  the  absolute  quantity  of  urea 
is  deficient.  On  the  other  hand,  with  an 
excess  of  the  watery  material,  there  may  be 


an  excess  also  in  the  quantity  of  nrfea  iC 
oontsins. 

Dr.  Willis  has  distinguished  these  three 
varieties  of  chronic  diuresis  by  the  terms 
hydruriOf  anazoturia,  and  axoiuria^  re- 
spectively. Although  I  am  no  friend  to  the 
multiplication  of  technical  names,  I  must 
tell  you  that  the  distinctions  expressed  by 
these  terms  are  real,  and  of  some  importance. 
Anazoturia  we  shall  find  to  be  often  symp- 
tomatic of  a  peculiar,  organic  disease  of  the 
kidney,  which  I  hope  to  describe  in  the  next 
lecture. 

Azoturia,  wluch  is  accompanied  by  an 
unnaturally  high  specific  g^vtty  of  the  urine, 
is  apt,  on  that  account  chiefly,  to  be  mis- 
taken for  diabetes.  As  recoveries  from  it 
are  not  uncommon,  it  may  be  suspected  that 
some  of  the  boasted  cures  of  diabetes  were 
cures  of  this  less  serious  disorder.  In  the 
one  case,  the  yeast  test  detects  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  superabundant  urine ;  in  the 
other  case  it  finds  none. 
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In  the  following  table  we  have,  at 
one  view,  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric 
and  of  organic  acids  present  in  die 
vomited  fluids  from  the  patient  whose 
case  has  been  narrated. 


Quantity 

of  vomited 

fluid. 


5k. 
5xx. 


Date  when 
▼oicited. 


Oct.  28, 1840 
Nov.  12, 1840 
Nov.  17, 1840 


Quantity  of  real 
hydrochloric  acid. 


Free. 


10*652  gr. 
7-108  gr. 
1-        gr. 


Combined. 


Quantity  of  freehy-l 
drochloric  acid  of^  Quantity  of  potass 
the  strength ofthereqaired  to  nentralixe 
fluid  acid  of  the  the  organic  acids  (ace- 


pharmaoopoBia. 


15-228  gr. 
18-272  gr. 
22-320  gr. 


32-9  gr. 
22-0  gr. 
3-09  gr. 


tic,  lactic,  butyric). 


3-0  gr. 

6*7  gr. 

16-9  gr. 


From  the  chemical  pathology  of  this 
case  of  scirrhous  pyloras  we  may  draw 
the  following  inductions : — 

1.  That  the  gastric  secretions  are 
persistently  acid. 

2.  That  they  are  always  more  or  less 
coloured,  and  contain,  in  suspension, 
sebaceous  particles. 

3.  That  free  hydrochloric  exists,  in 
considerable  quantity,  in  the  vomited 
fluids  during  the  more  irritative  stage 


of  the  disease,  and  mdually  disappears 
as  the  powers  of  life  sink. 

4.  That  free  organic  acids  are 
secreted,  and  are  met  with  abundantly, 
in  the  vomited  fluid ;  at  first  co-exist- 
ine  with  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
subsequently  nearly  replacing  it. 
These  acids  are  most  probably  lactic, 
acetic,  and  butyric. 

These  inductions  are  certainly  in- 
teresting, and,  if  corroborated  by  the 
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exuminations  of  other  cases,  cannot  nounced  the  disease  to  be  tubera  of  the 

but  be  of  some  importance.    Certainly  liver,  with,  probably,  scirrhous  enlarge- 

they  are  supported  by  a  less  minute  in-  ment  of  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  sto- 

▼estieation  I  made  in  two  other  cases ;  mach.    A  quantity  of  the  brown  fluid 

but  tne  extremely  tedious  nature  of  in-  vomited  was  examined ;  it  reddened  lit- 

yestigations  of  tnis  kind  proves  an  im-  mus  paper ;  and  on  filtering  the  same, 

portant  barrier  to  their  being  multiplied  and  touching,  it  with  argent,  nit.  pro- 

by  one  observer.  duced  a  flocculent  precipitate,  which 

Not  only  are  these  observations  borne  was  taken  up  on  the  addition  of  liq.  am- 

oat  by  the  phenomena  presented  by  monia.    The  urine  was  small  in  quan- 

diseasc  when  actually  involving    the  tity,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour ; 

pylorus,  but,  so  far  as  my  own  observa-  feeccs  clay* coloured,  and  offensive.    Dr. 

tions  extend,  equally  apply  to  cases  in  Bird  ordered  some  aperient   pills   to 

which  great  pressure  is  excited  on  that  keep  up  the  action   of  the  bowels  $ 

portion  of  the  stomach  by  organic  mis-  but    they  were    rejected,    when   she 

chief  in  a  neighbouring  organ.    I  shall  took  the  Rose  Mixture,  with  Epsom 

content  myself  with  citing  a  single  case  Salts,  which  partially  acted.    In  the 

in  support  of  this  statement.    1  give  it  evening,  complaining  of  feebleness  in 

in  the  words  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  St.  the  bowels,  I  gave  her  01.  Croton.  gt  i. 

John    Street,   in    whose    practice   it  and  repeated  it  in  two  hours,  when  she 

occurred.  had  rather  a  copious  evacuation,  retain- 

^         „___       --  ..            --  ,           ^  ing  on  the  surface  impressions  of  the 

Case  XIX.  —  Malignant    Tt^era    of  emaU  intestines. 

Liver  premng  upon  the  Pyloms--  25th.— Had    a   discharge  of  blood 

Icttrua— Death,  frpm  tjjg  vagina,  and,  on  examination, 

''  Mrs.  L.  «t  30,  fourteen  months  ago  found  os  uteri  dilated ;  and  two  hours 

complained  of  violent  pains  in  the  re-  after  an  embryo  was  expelled.    None 

gions  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  darting  of  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy  had  been 

tnrough    to    the    back    between    the  presented,  owing,  as  I  suppose,  to  being 

scapuEee.    Vomitings  of  a  bilious  cha-  masked  by  the  disease. 

racier  soon    made,  their   appearance,  26th, — Vomitings  of  the  same  cha- 

and  increased  to  that  degree  that  only  racter,  but  not  so  violent ;    and  she 

two  dinner-meals  have  been  retained  in  appears  altogether  more  tranquil. 

the  stomach  up  to  the  present  period,  28th. — Vomitings  considerable ;  and 

Aug,  23,  1841.    There  is  little  doubt  almost  every  thing  she  takes  is  rejected, 

but  her  illness  has  been  partially  pro-  with  the  exception  of  a  little  sherry 

dnced  by  over  anxiety  in  business,  and  and  water. 

other  circumstances ;  denying  food  for  29th. ^Icterus  appeared ;  complains 

some  time,  and  passing  sleepless  nights,  of  drowsiness,  and  pain  in  the  nead ; 

She  has  suffered  through  life  from  ob-  rejects  her  medicine.    Dr.  Bird  saw  her, 

stinate   constipation,   going   a  whole  and  ordered— 

week  without  an  evacuation.    She  has  a,^«*  -n;*  «„  «.  x  j«--«  to-  j;„ 

two  children,  the  youngest  of  which  is  ^^''^'  ^**-  *°  ^'  ^  ^"^  ^'  ^''' 

subject  to  constipation,  but  is,  in  other  31st.— Vomitings  worse,  and  produc- 

respects,  healthy. .   Mrs.  L.*s  appear-  ing  great  exhaustion ;   the  only  thing 

ance,  at  the  present  time,  is  emaciated,  retained,  and  that   only  for  a  short 

and  denotes  considerable  suffering,  the  period,  is  soda  water  and  brandy,  which 

padns  over  the  stomach  having  been  she  drinks  in  large  quantities.    Her 

violent  and  throbbing,  and  only  to  be  tongue  is  now  covered  with  aphth«. 

alleviated  by  opium,  which,  for  some  Injections  of  beef-tea,  and  yolk  of  egg, 

time    past,     has    been    administered,  were  ordered  by  Dr.  Bird. 

Aphtha  have  made  their  appearance  Sept.  2d  and  3d.— Gradually  getting 

on  the  tcmgae,  lips,  and  gums.    She  worse. 

also  complains  ot  great  thirst.     This  4th.— Dr.  Goldmg  Bird  ordered  the 

day,  the  23d,  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  effervescing  draughu,  with  ammonia; 

6ol£ii0  Bird,  when  his  attention  was  but  they  were  rejected :   in  fact,  any 

directed  to  the  stomach  and  liver ;  and  thing,  as  soon  asit  reaches  the  stomach, 

after  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  is  immediately  cast  up. 

stomach,  and  the  region  of  the  liver,  he  5th.— Restless,  with  continued  faint- 

discoveied  some  irregularities,  with  de-  ings  throughout  the  day,  with  a  quick 

fined  and  hardened  edges,  and  pro-  fluttering  pulse. 
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She  died  at  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning." 

Posi-mortem  examination,  10  hours 
mfter  death.  —  Head:  not  examined. 
CheMt :  healthy.  Abdomen  :  the  irre- 
gularities felt  during  life  on  the  surface 
of  the  liver  were  found  to  be  made  up 
of  two  large  orange-coloured  tubera, 
each  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  projecting 
above  the  convex  surface  of  the  organ. 
The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  pro- 
jected considerably.  The  viscus  itself 
was  distended  with  black  bile,  holding 
in  suspension  a  carbonaceous  powder. 
One  larfi;e  tube  pressed  on  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach,  and  so  interfered 
with  the  contents  of  Glisson's  capsule 
as  to  prevent  food  passing  througn  the 
former,  and  bile  finaingits  way  through 
the  ducts.  On  cutting  into  the  liver, 
the  bile-ducts  were  everywhere  dis- 
tended, and  great  venous  congestion 
existed.  Stomach  much  distended  :  its 
pyloric  extremity  thickened,  and  so 
pressed  upon  by  the  tubera  as  nenrly  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through 
it.  The  ovaria  contained  some  irregular 
yellow  granular  bodies,  resembling 
those  found  in  the  liver. 

Examination  of  the  fluid  vomited  oh 
Avffust  23,  1841.— The  vomited  fluid 
exceeded  a  quart  in  bulk.  It  was  of 
the  consistence  of  gruel,  and  possessed 
a  faintly  acid  odour.  When  strained 
through  a  cloth,  a  grey  clay-like  pul- 
taceous  mass  was  separated  from  the 
pale-brown  fluid  portion.    The  latter 

Sassed  through  a  paper  filter  with  rea- 
iness,  and  then  presented  the  colour 
of  pale  ale. 

1.  An  ounce  of  the  filtered  fluid  was 
distilled  until  five  drachms  had  passed 
over  J  the  remainder,  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, left  a  very  acid  brown  extract. 
^  2.  By  repose,  a  semi-crystalline  fatty 
pellicle  concreted  on  the  surface  of  the 
distilled  fluid,  closely  resembling  that 
formed  in  the  specimens  obtained  from 
the  last  case. 

4.  The  distilled  fluid  actively  red- 
dened deep-blue  litmus  paper,  and  did 
not  become  opaque  on  tne  addition  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  f^v.  required 
four  minims  of  liquor  potassee  for  satu- 
ration.   Evaporated  to  dryness,  after 


being  thus  saturated,  a  crystalline  yel- 
lowish residue  was  left,  which,  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid, 
effervesced  violently,  and  evolved  a 
penc^trating  odour  of  acetic  and  butyric 
acids. 

5.  An  ounce  of  the  fresh  vomited 
fluid  required  thirty-two  minims  of 
liquor  potassie  for  saturation. 

6.  An  ounce  of  the  fluid,  evaporated 
and  incinerated,  precipitated  from 
nitrate  of  silver  four  grains  of  chloride  ; 
and  after  neutralization  with  potass 
(A.  7,  B.  4),  the  same  quantity  yielded 
4*48  grains. 

From  these  experiments  it  appears 
that  each  pint  (5ixx.)  of  the  vomited 
fluid  required  rather  more  than  5x88.  of 
liquor  potasss,  equal  to  about  thirty-six 
grains  of  the  free  alcali,  for  the  satura- 
tion of  the  uncombined  acid ;  and  of 
this  enough  was  volatilized,  at  a  low 
temperature  (1),  to  neutralize  rather 
more  than  a  drachm  of  the  alkaline 
solution. 

The  quantity  of  free  and  combined 
hydrochloric  acid,  being  calculated 
from  the  quantity  df  chloride  of  silver 
(6)  precipitated  bv  a  solution  of  the  ash 
obtained  from  each  ounce  of  fluid  before 
and  after  neutralization,  we  find  that 
in  each  pint  of  5xx.  there  existed — 
Free  and  combined  hydrochloric 

acid  ....      22*61  gr. 

Combined  hydrochloric  acid      .      20*30  gr. 

Leaving,  of  the  free  acid,  only  .  2*31  gr. 
equal  to  very  nearly  7*5  grains  of  Uie 
fluid  acid  of  the  ihops. 

As  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
in  5xx.  of  vomited  fluid  (2*31  grs.)  was 
only  sufiicient  to  neutralize  3  grains  of 
potass,  it  follows  that  enough  of  some 
acid,  destructible  by  heat,  to  saturate 
33  gr  ins  of  the  alkali,  must  have  been 
present.  This  acid,  in  all  probability, 
consisted  of  acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric. 
We  have  positive  evidence  of  the  first 
and  last  existing  in  the  distilled  fluid ; 
and  the  second  we  know  to  be  a  tole- 
rably constant  ingredient  in  animal 
secretions  generally 

The  following  table  shews  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  free  and  combined 
acid  at  one  view :  — 


Quantity  of 
vomited  jiaid. 

Date  when 
vomited. 

• 

Quantity  of  real 
hydrochlork  add. 

Quantity  of  free  by- 

drochlonc  acid  in  gn. 

ofacidof  theahops. 

Quantity  of  potan 

required  to  neutraliae 

the  organic  adda. 

Free. 

Combined. 

3"- 

Aug.  23, 1841. 

2-31  grs. 

20*30  grs. 

7*5  gra. 

33  grs. 
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In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
scirrhous  deposit  in  the  pylorus  itself, 
we  find  an  enormous  quantity  of  an 
organic  acid  secreted.  It  certainly 
would  appear  that  pari  pasm  with  the 
extension  of  the  disease,  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  disappears,  and  the  organic 
acids  increase. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  information 
regarding  the  positive  increase  of  the 
organic  acids  in  disease,  we  must  have 
some  data  deiived  from  the  examina- 
tion of  healthy  secretions  wherewith  to 
compare  them.  This  must  probably 
for  some  time  be  a  desideratum.  The 
only  approach  to  definite  information  I 
can  give  on  this  head  is  derived  from 


an  examination  of  the  fluid  matters 
vomited  during  digestion  after  the  ex- 
hibition of  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of 
zinc.  The  person  was  a  young  man 
under  my  cara,  at  the  Finsbury  Dis- 
pensary, fora  trifling  rheumatic  ailment, 
being  otherwise  in  perfect  health.  He 
took  »j.  Zinci  Sulphas  half  an  hour 
after  a  tolerably  hearty  dinner ;  and  the 
vomited  mass  was  thrown  on  a  flannel 
strainer :  a  scarcely-coloured  acid  fluid 
passed  through,  and  the  following  is 
the  result  of  my  examination,  which, 
however,  from  being  made  on  a  single 
case,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  even 
approaching  to  satisfactory  informa- 
tion : — 


Qnantity  of 
vomited  fluid. 

Date  when 
vomited. 

Quantity  of  real 
hydrocliloric  acid. 

Quantity  of  free  acid 
of  the  streng;th.of  the 
pharmacentic  pre- 
paration. 

Quantity  of  potaas 

required  to  neutralise 

the  organic  acids. 

¥ne. 

Combined. 

S". 

Nov.  17, 1840. 

3*45  grs. 

5-07  grs. 

12- grs. 

2*43  grs. 

In  this  case  we  find  the  ratio  of 
hydrochloric  to  organic  acids  to  be  as 
1  to  1*4 ;  whilst,  in  the  preceding  one, 
it  was  ten  times  more,  or  as  I  to  14 — 
a  disproportion  so  enormous,  that, 
making  all  allowance  for  errors  of  ob- 
servation, we  can  scarcely  help  referring 
it  to  the  effect  of  diseased  action. 

1  only  regret,  in  thus  bringing  to  a 
close  the  remarks  I  have  taken  the 
opi>ortunity  of  making  on  the  chemical 
cnaracters  of  vomited  fluids  in  some 


pastric  affections,  that  the  amount  of 
information  1  have  to  offer  has  been  so 
scanty.  For  this  the  very  tedious  and 
laborious  character  of  investigations  of 
this  kind  must  plead  an  apology ;  and 
I  trust  this  important  subject  will  be 
further  elucidated  by  those  who  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  task  than 
falls  to  my  lot. 

14,  MyddletOD  Square, 
May  25, 1842. 
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OW   THB  ATMOSPHERIC   TABATMBNT  OF 
CBAONIC  DISBASBS  OF  THB  CHBST. 

On  the  Retpirator. 

The  above  is  an  explanation, sufliciently 
full,  of  that  portion  of  the  physical 

Erinciple  of  the  Respirator  wnich  re- 
ntes to  its  power  or  transferring  heat 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  be- 
tween currrents  of  air  which  are  pass- 
ing it,  not  simultaneously  but  uter- 
nately,  and  in  opposite  directions.  It 
has  been  shown  that  a  peculiar  con- 
struction is  requisite  for  efiectin^  this, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct 
depositones   of  warmth    of  different 


grades  of  temperature,  progressing  from 
the  outermost,  which  is  nearly  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  to  the  inner- 
most, which  may  be  given  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  breath.  1 1  will  have 
been  seen,  then,  that  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  full  action  of  the  principle, 
not  only  is  the  quickly  conducting 
power  of  metal  necessary,  and  an  ex- 
treme subdivision  of  it  and  of  the  air 
subjected  to  its  influence,  but  a  system 
also,  or  series  of  depositories  of  heat, 
without  which  the  eflect  would  be  very 
inferior. 

It  ^ill  here  be  proper  to  notice  the 
different  action  of  the  Respirator,  in  its 
conducting  capacitv,  from  one  or  two 
articles  with  which  it  is  often  con- 
founded. 

From  want  of  attention,  persons 
abundantly  qualified  k>  discern  between 
the  two  have  often  spoken  of  it  as  a 
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modification  only  of  the  action  of  the  bulk  enables  it  to  detain  a  considerable 

woollen  wrapper  commonly  worn  over  quantity  of  the  breath  itself,  especially 

the  mouth,  and  named  a  comforter.    A  as  the  breath  can  spread  to  the  ri^ht 

little  attention  will  suffice  to  render  it  and  left  over  the  cheeks  in  breaymijgp 

manifest  that  the  woollen  wrapper  and  out.     At  the  next  breathing  io,  this 

the   Respirator  not  only  do  not  act  body  of  warm  impure  air  is  mixed  up 

upon  the  same  principle,  but  that  they  with  the  cold  pure  air,  and  tempm  it 

are  at  opposite  extremes  in  their  action,  in  a  trifling  degree ;   but  then  tliis  is 

To  act  most  perfectly  for  keeping  off  at  the  expense  of  its  purity.  Hence 
cold  from  the  surface  of  the  oody,  a  the  oppression  felt,  and  the  unwhole- 
substance  should  be  a  most  perfect  some  action  of  any  wrappers  which  are 
non-conductor  of  heat  That  wool  is  so  bulky  as  to  produce  any  wanning 
such  we  can  little  doubt,  when  we  con-  effect  on  the  breath ;  and  even  with 
sider  that  unlimited  knowledge,  skill,  this  unwholesome  contingency,  the 
and  power,  have  clollied  the  sheep  with  effect  is  too  trifling  to  be  reued  on  by 
its  fleece.  Hence,  upon  trial,  we  find  the  pulmonary  invalid, 
that  the  fibre  of  wool  nas  the  least  pos-  The  property  of  non-conduction  with 
sible  power  of  transferring  warmth,  which  wool  is  endowed  by  Infinite 
And  in  the  case  of  a  fleece,  or  of  cloth-  Wisdom,  which  never  intended  it  for  a 
ing,  the  interstices  unoccupied  by  the  Respirator,  may  assure  us  that  the 
fibre  detain  in  them  air,  which,  when  action  of  the  woollen  wrapper  is  no 
thus  fixed,  is  equally  slow  to  transfer  other  than  the  above,  small  as  that 
heat.  Such  a  material  on  the  body  is  warming  action  is.  Nearly  the  same 
admirably  qualified  to  keep  in  the  may  be  said  of  all  fibrous  matter  of 
animal  warmth.  In  the  use  of  wool  for  animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Non-con- 
clothing  man  was  following  an  example  duction  is  their  characteristic,  while 
which  would  guard  him  n*om  the  pos-  the  Respirator  requires  the  most  perfect 
sibihty  of  error ;  but  when  he  employs  conducting  power  attainable  in  its  ma- 
the  materials  of  nature  unguided  by  a  terials,  aiaea  by  the  peculiar  constnic- 
Divine   example,  much   caution  and  tion  described. 

stud]^  of  the  laws  of  their  action  are        Another    remark  not  unfrequently 

requisite  to  preserve  him  from  a  con-  made  is,  that  the  Respirator  acts  upon 

fused  misapplication  of  them.    Thus  the  principle  of  the  safety-lamp  of  Sir 

the  endeavour  to  protect  the  lungs  bv  Humphry  Davy.    This  is  by  no  means 

wrapping  over  the  mouth  that  which  correct.    Their  onlv  points  of  resem- 

gave  comfort  to  the  body,  though  an  blance  are  two.     One  thejr  have  in 

inviting  measure,  was  an  entire  deser-  common  with  a  kettle,  or  boiler,  or  anv 

tion  of  the  Great  Example,  and  alto-  other  instance  of  conduction  throuen 

gether  erroneous.  the  medium  of  metal.    The  other  point 

In  the  case  of  the  lungs,  the  warmth  of  resemblance  is,  that  in  both  the  con- 
to  be  preserved  is  not  travelling  off  duction  is  of  the  nature  which  may  be 
by  itself,  but  is  combined  with  the  named  interttilial.  The  fluid  and  the 
impure  breath,  which  ought  all  to  be  metal  are,  as  it  were,  mixed  up  together, 
freelv  voided.  If  we  breathe  over  the  particles  throughout  the  interstices 
woollen  fibre,  this  substance,  true  to  of  the  one  acting  upon  those  of  the 
the  property  implanted  in  it,  will  not  other ;  for  effecting  which  the  metal  is 
conduct  or  transfer  any  appreciable  given  the  form  of  fine  wire.  But  the 
quantity  of  warmth  from  our  breath ;  resemblance  goes  no  farther.-  In  the 
and  when  we  next  inhale  cold  air,  the  safety-lamp,  the  conduction  is  con- 
wool  will  have  no  warmth  to  give  it ;  tinuous,  as  in  an  instance  formerly 
and  if  it  had,  it  would  give  none,  being  noticed,  or  as  in  the  case  of  a  boiler, 
a  non-conductor.  Hence,  if  we  breathe  The  upper  portion  of  the  gauze  con- 
backwards  and  forwards  over  wool,  at  ducts  neat  without  intermission  from 
every  out-breathing  all  the  warmth  will  the  hot  air  going  out:  it  is  a  case  of 
be  lost,  and  at  every  in-breathing  cold  uninterrupted  continuous  conduction, 
untempered  air  vnll  enter  the  throat,  in  and  wire,  in  that  case,  is  onlv  a  road- 
the  same  manner  as  when  the  face  is  way  for  the  heat,  not  a  storenouse  of 
uncovered.  To  produce  anv  effect,  it  it^  And  as  the  heat  of  the  inflamed 
is  necessary  to  make  the  woollen  wrap-  gas  in  the  lamp  is  far  higher  than  that 
per  very  bulky  and  spongy.  Though  of  the  outer  air,  comparatively  coarse 
It  still  fails  to  conduct  any  heat,  its  means  suffice  to  extinguish  the  flame. 
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But  in  the  respirator,  the  conduction,  as  pages,  that  keeping  the  whole  body  in 
has  been  explained,  requires  to  be  of  a  similar  atmosphere  would  be  as  im- 
the  depositive  or  storehouse  kind.  In  proper  as  it  would  be  a  practice  alto- 
this  respect  it  rather  corresponds  with  gether  different  from  the  other  in  its 
the  heater  of  an  urn,  or  the  iron  used  principle  and  action. 
in  soldering ;  which  are  dn>ositories  of  On  this  last  consideration  rests  the 
heat  received  in  a  fire,  and  afterwards  seventh  indication  enumerated  in  my 
yielded  to  other  matter  as  we  may  last  paper— that  of  favouring  the  action 
wish.  With  respect  to  the  gradativecha-  of  the  skin  by  not  overloading  it  with 
racterof  the  conduction  of  the  Respira-  clothing:  for  when  the  pulmonary 
tor,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  in-  membrane  is  thus  allowed  to  diminish 
stance  in  which  it  is  employed.  This  the  quantity  of  the  exhalation  which 
provision,  embodied  in  the  finest  work-  it  can  ill  supply  while  irritable,  it  may, 
manship,  is  necessary  for  recovering  in  many  cases,  be  well  to  &vour  a 
the  comparatively  small  warmth  of  vicarious  action  by  the  skin ;  and  it  is 
the  breath,  and  transferring  it  to  a  undeniably  desirable  to  maintain  active 
medium  so  much  nearer  in  temperature  circulation  in  the  surface.  Now  we 
to  it  than  in  the  case  of  the  safety  find,  as  a  part  of  the  physiological 
lamp.  Hence  I  found  the  ordinary  action  of  the  Respiratqr,  that  it  must, 
resources  of  the  finest  manufiictures  in  from  its  principle,  possess,  in  a  power- 
metal  of  much  too  coarse  a  nature  to  ful  degree,  the  property  of  diffusing 
give  the  perfect  effect  I  desired  to  a  warmth  over  the  whole  system.  The 
philosophical  principle  which  was  of  quantit]^  of  heat  lost  b^  the  lungs  in 
so  delicate  a  nature  as  to  be  in  danger  respiration,  partly  in  raising  a  cold  air 
of  slipping,  as  it  were,  through  the  43p  to  the  bl(K)d  heat,  and  in  part  in  the 
fingers.  form  of  latent  heat  carried  off  in  the 

vapour  exhaled,  repeated  as  the  act  is 

Warming  the  air  inhaled  is  not  the  so  quickly  and  constantly,  is  doubtless 

only  action  performed  by  the  instru-  very  large.    I  shall  not  here  occupy 

ment.    Were  it  so,  it  would  have  been  time  by  relating  attempts  to  estimate  it ; 

very  imperfect.    It  may  be  well  under-  but  the  amount  is  such  as  abundantly 

stood,  from  all  the  foregoing  remarks,  to  account  for  the  chilly  state  of  the 

that  I  should  have  felt  averse  to  raising  body  generally,  where  the  lungs  are 

air,  already  dry  perhaps  at  the  freezing  diseased  or  enfeebled.    Now  the  qnan- 

point,  up  to  70^  in  an  instant,  without  tity  of  the  warmth  thus  Carried  off  is 

any  provision  for  moistening  it.  While  so  much  less,  when  the  'Respirator  is 

reflecting  upon  the  subject,  it  became  worn,  that  the  effect  is  hot  felt  in  the 

evident,  that  a  deposition  of  moisture  chest  alone,  but  gradually,  in  a  greater 

condensed    on    the    outgoing   breath  or  less  degree,  over  the  whole  body, 

ought  to  be  found  on  the  wires ;  and,  on  That  this  collateral  result  would  flow 

trial,  the  gaining  of  so  important  a  point  from  the  principle  was  too  manifest  to 

proved  very  encouraging;  for  it  was  escape  observation,  and  it  was  therefore 

also  obvious  that  this  moisture  would  noticed  in  the  little  essay  I  printed 

be,  in  part  at  least,  dissolved  by  the  before  it  became  established  by  trial, 

entering  current,  which  would  thi^  be  Very  soon  afterwards  I  met  with  per- 

given  humidity   as  well  as  warmth;  sons  describing  of  their  own  accord 

tne  two  actions    falling   together  in  this  general  warming  effect  as  a  source 

happy  accordance.    The  cases  which  of  comfort;  and  what  is  curious,  several 

have  come  before  my  notice,  in  which  remarked  that  it  answered  the  purpose 

the  presence  of  this  humidity  has  been  of  a  great  coat;  thus  in  very  terms 

of  the  greatest  benefit,  have  been  so  showinjg  its  fulfilment  of  the  seventh 

numerous,  and  its  action  so  manifest,  indication.    In  my  own  person,  when 

as,  by  the  irresistible  power  of  fact,  to  suffering  from  a  bronchial  affection,  I 

negative  any  counter- hypothesis  which,  ^have  experienced  this  at  times,  when, 

ffrounded  upon  some  partial  view  or  without  the  instrument,  not  only  was 

&ose  analogy,  might  be  raised  against  distress  felt  in  the  chest,  but  the  limbs 

offering   moisture  with  warmth  con-  could  not  be  kept  warm  out  of  doors, 

tinuallv  to  the  membrane  while  in  an  I  am  now  acquainted  with  many  similar 

irritable  state.    There  can  be  no  ques-  and  more  striking  cases.    In  that  of 

tion,    as   has   been   noticed   already,  one  medical  gentleman  the  instrument 

almost  too   often,    in   the   preceding  is  worn  more  on  account  of  this  power 
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of  diffusing  warmth  over  the  body,  than 
for  any  immediate  need  of  protection  by 
the  lungs. 

Omilting  all  minor  points,  there  re- 
main to  be  offered  a  few  observations 
upon  the  investive  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment. These,  for  the  piu-pose  of  guard- 
ing the  metallic  storehouse  from  a  dis- 
sipation of  the  warmth,  ought  to  be  of 
material  very  slow  to  conduct  heat. 
Soft  leather,  on  this  accmml,  and  from 
its  being  the  most  dexible  and  pleasant 
material  to  apply  to  the  fuce,  was  se- 
lected; and  I  have  not  had  any  reason, 
from  experience,  to  direct  the  employ- 
ment of  any  other.  To  one  point  more 
especially  I  would  call  -the  attention 
both  of  wearers  and  of  those  who  re- 
commend the  use  of  the  Respirator; 
namely,  the  keeping  the  leathern  folds, 
or  tucks,  which  apply  themselves  to 
the  lips,  in  a  sufficiently  elevated  state, 
by  means  of  drawing- strings  with  which 
they  are  provided,  to  prevent  the  lips 
from  pressm^  against  the  metal- work. 
When  this  takes  place,  the  area  of  the  in- 
strument which  can  supply  the  draught 
equals  only  the  orifice  of  the  mouth; 
for  the  lips  form  a  kind  of  valve  round 
the  surface  they  touch.  On  an  average 
of  mouths  three  quarters  of  the  surface 
would  be  thus  excluded  from  acting. 
Hence  in  these  cases,  which  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  the  freedom  with 
which  the  air  is  drawn,  as  well  as  the 


warming  effect,  is  materially  lessened. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  the  professional 
reader  to  consider  the  arrangement  for 
making  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the 
instrument  bear  a  determined  relation 
to  the  area  of  the  orifice  of  the  human 
glottis,  in  its  usual  partially  open  state, 
or  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  trachea. 
I  have  takenthevalueof  this firea,  or  free- 
way of  the  air- passage.in  the  human  male 
adult,  at  twenty-four  square  sixteenths 
of  an  inch,  or  equal  to  a  parallelogram 
half  an  inch  long  by  three-sixteenths 
wide  (AAA,  &c.)  This  is  perhaps 
equal  to  the  largest  tracheee.  An  orifice 
of  that  size,  if  not  lengthened  out  into 
a  tube,  would  therefore  supply  air  freely 
to  the  lungs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
tracted portion  of  unobstructed  nostrils. 
Now,  I  suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  Re- 
spirator, tlie  multitudinous  subdivision 
of  the  air  current  by  the  wire-works 
may  increase  the  resist'ince  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  currents  twenty  times,  re- 
quiring twenty  of  such  parallelograms 
to  supply  the  wind  wipe  readily.  But 
as  the  wires  themselves  take  up  one- 
third  of  the  whole  surface,  thirty  have 
to  be  allowed.  In  order  to  render  the 
passage  abundantly  free,  I  increased 
the  number  one- third  more,  or  to  forty, 
to  which,  to  preserve  the  rectangular 
form,  I  added  two,  making  in  all  lorty- 
two  of  these  parallelograms  or  compart- 
ments, in  the  man's  Respirator.   For  fe- 


males I  have  reduced  the  area  about  one- 
fourth,  and  have  given  them  thirty  com- 
partments ;  and  to  children  (supposed 
under  twelve  years  of  age)  twenty  com- 
partments. Experience  seems  to  justify 
these  provisions, where  attention  is  paid 
to  the  point  above  insisted  on — that  of 
keeping  the  lips  off  the  metal  work ;  but 
I  would  be  nappy  to  attend  to  the 
suggestions  or  corrections  of  my  esti- 


mate by  any  more  able  anatomist  and 
pneumatician. 

The  complete  Respirator,  then,  is  an 
instrument  consisting  of  a  series  of 
highly  conducting  depositories  of 
warmth,  invested  by  non-conducting 
parietes  of  leather,  passing  next  the  face 
into  soft  cushions,  which  apply  them- 
selves closely  to  the  lips  and  cheeks. 
I  do  not  here  occupy  the  reader  with 
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tlic  minor  details  of  the  arrangements  of  respiration,  may  not  exceed  one- 

ibr  rendering  the  same  instrument,  by  fiftieth  of  all  the  cases  of  a  nature  to  be 

flexibility  and  other  provisions,  adapta-  benefited  by  its  use,  it  is  large  enough 

ble  to  all  varieties  of  feature.  to  afford  an  ample  field  of  experience. 

^    .£    D    .    .•         j»    ^      B'      T-r  ^y  opportunities  of  observing  the 

0«  the  Protective  and  Restorative  Ef.  eflects  of  the  Respirator,  though   not 

fects  of  the  Respirator,  equal  in   extent  to  what,  by  a  more 

The  limit  I  have  set  to  the  space  frequent  contact  with  the  public,  might 

occupied  by  the  various  subjects  dis-  have  been  commanded,  have  nevertlie- 

cussed  in  these  papers,  renders    the  less  been  considerable. 

r'esent  account  necessarily  imperfect,  Were  the  benefit  in  each  individual 
do  not,  therefore,  here  undertake,  in  case  of  small  extent,  when  multiplied 
considering  its  medical  action,  to  speak  into  so  many  thousands,  the  collective 
of  the  various  affections  of  the  respira-  amount  of  its  utility  to  the  public  would 
tory  organs  separately,  in  which  the  be  still  considerable.  Its  effects,  how- 
Respirator  has  been,  or  may  be  employed  ever,  have  extended  far  beyond  this, 
with  benefit,  but  I  shall  confine  my  re-  Did  their  amount  confer  merit  upon 
maining  remarks  to  a  general  statement  the  inventor,  I  should  prefer  leaving  to 
of  facts  of  experience.  The  preceding  some  other  person  the  duty  of  detaiung 
matter, which  has  consistedchieflyof  ar-  them  as  eviaence.  But  I  do  not  claim 
guments  and  views  rested  upon  princi-  merit  on  this  ground.  Had  there  been 
pies  in  physiology  and  medicine,  how-  onl^  one,  instead  of  a  million  cases  to 
ever  stable  in  theory,  would  fail  of  which  it  was  suitable,  the  line  of 
obtaining  the  assent  of  many  persons,  thought  ending  in  the  physical  portion 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  sufficient  of  the  invention,  and  any  aptitude  for 
trial  had  established  its  truth.  Nor  construction  giving  rise  to  tne  mecha- 
would  a  few  cases  suffice ;  for  it  is  to  be  nical  part  of  it,  would  have  been  just 
regretted  that  where  the  speculator  is  the  same,  though,  in  that  case,  the 
himself  the  observer,  in  medical  cases  resulting  instrument  would  have  been 
which  put  his  views  to  a  trial,  a  bias  in  useless  to  all  but  that  one  individual, 
fevour  of  the  offspring  of  his  ow^n  mind  The  following,  then,  is  a  summary  of 
is  liable  to  mislead  him,  and  to  cause  the  effects,  collected  partly  from  my 
a  person,  not  by  any  means  indifferent  own  observation,  but  chiefly  from  that 
to  the  high  demands  of  truth,  to  find  of  others,  during  a  period  of  five 
cases  suitable  to  his  views.    We  have  years : — 

instances  of  opposite  hjrpotheses,  thus  After  having  invited  communications 

supported,,  at  tne  same  moment  by  me-  from  wearers  of  the  Respirator,  at  all 

dical  cases.  times,  I  find  the  proportion  of  cases 

As  objections  have  been  raised  to  the  of  disappointment  to  oe  ver^  small,  and 

principle  of  the  Respirator,  and  to  the  chiefly  confined  to  two  kinds ;    first, 

medical  views  upon  which  its  use  is  where,  as  before  noticed,  the  lips  are 

rested,  and  as  even  to  this  day,  and  brought  in  contact  with    the  metal, 

within  the  profession,  grave,  but  far*  thus  diminishing  the  free-way  of  the 

fetched  arguments  are  to    be   heard  instrument,  and,  to  some  extent,  the 

against  it  (some  having  to  ^  to  the  freedom  of  respiration ;  and,  secondly, 

tropics  and    the'  polar    regions    for  where  Respirators  of  more  warming 

them),  instead  of  troubling  the  reader  power  than  was  suited  to  the  feelings 

by  pointing  to  the  loose  foundation  on  of  the  wearers,  or  the  temperature  of 

which  they  are  rested,  I  shall  state  a  the  weather,  had  been  emploved.    It  is 

summary  of  facts,  not  of  my  own  ex*  obvious  that  a  power  suited  to  a  cold 

Serience  only,  but  also  of  many  hun-  winter  day  must  be  too  great  for  spring 

reds  related  to  me  by  professional  and  weather ;  for  which  the  Respirator  of 

other  observers,  upon  an  experience  of  lowest  power  is  provided, 

five  years,  in  this  and  other  countries.  With  these  and  a  few  other  excep- 

Upon  the  grounds  I  am  in  possession  o(  tions,  I  may  almost  affirm  that  the  in- 

I    consider    the    number   of   regular  strument  has  been  universally  bene- 

wearers,  in  this  country,  of  the  Respi-  ficial,  though,  in  the  numerous  cases, 

rator  in  the  winter  to  range  at  present  in  which  other  than  atmospheric  causes 

between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand,  are  the  chief  sources  of  distress,  the 

Thouflh  this  number,  owing  to  the  great  benefit  is  necessarily  limited  :  yet  any 

prevaknce  of  disorders  of  the  organs  benefit,  obtained  without  the  least  in- 

758.— XXX.  2  F 
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jury  or  uneasiness  to  counter-balance  munity  around,  and  to  their  families, 

it,  is  a  eain  of  which  no  considerate  having  been  thus  not  only  saved  from 

person  will  be  insensible.  exile,  but  restored  also  to  the  active 

In  its  second  degree  of  benefit,  it  has  duties  of  their  profession.      I  know 

lessened  the  severity  of  cou^h  by  day,  likewise  men  in  trade  incurably  ill  with 

as  well  as  by  night,  where  it  has  not  pulmonary  disease,  which  was  proceed- 

secured  complete  rest.  mg  apace  to  a  fatal  termination  through 

In  its  next,  by  their  enjoyment  of  repeated  attacks,  who  have  remained 

air,   exercise,  freedom  of  respiration,  for  some  winters  apparently  in  a  sta- 

and  of  the  circulation  through  the  flow  tionary  condition,  as  to  their  disease, 

of  warmth  to  the  extremities,  and  b^  and  become  so  far  improved  in  strength, 

the  consequent  improvement  of  their  as  to  be  restored  to  the  duties  of  life, 

spirits,  it  nas  quaUfied  persons  for  the  Cases  are  frequently  reported  to  me  of 

Performance  of  duties  they  had  long  persons  who  had  been  entirely  confined 
een  compelled  to  lay  aside.  When  it  within  doors,  for  many  winters,  through 
is  productive  of  this  degree  of  benefit,  bronchial  or  laryngeal  irritability — 
we  are  brought  amongst  cases  of  much  some  even  to  two  or  uiree  apartments — 
interest  in  the  history  of  its  action.  In  who,  by  so  careful  a  use  of  the  instru- 
many,  to  these  advantages  by  day,  it  ment  as  to  guard  against  any  recur- 
has  added  the  important  effect  of  giving  rence  of  atmospheric  irritation,  have 
complete  rest  at  night.  Persons  who  not  only  been  rendered  independent  of 
were  strangers  to  any  period  of  un-  the  seasons,  and  able  at  all  times  to 
broken  sleep,  enjoy  a  whole  night's  follow  their  occupations,  but  who  have, 
rest  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  in  many  instances,  been  so  thoroughly 
I  have  seen  a  person  bent  down  with  restorea,  as  even  in  the  winter  no 
asthmatic  distress,  emaciated,  and  weak  longer  to  need  the  instrument  The 
in  body,  and  in  mind  dejected  by  pulmonary  membrane  having  by  de- 
suffering,  and  by  the  cares  of  a  family,  grees  entirely  recovered  its  tone,  they 
whom  every  year  he  was  becoming  have  become  no  more  susceptible  of 
less  able  to  provide  for,  by  the  aid  of  ordinary  atmospheric  vicissitudes  than 
the  Respirator  alone  brought  to  the  their  neighbours.  These  instances 
following  state :— His  attitude  has  be-  prove  that  so  far  from  increasing  a  sus- 
come  more  erect ;  he  has  acquired  more  ceptibOity  to  cold,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
flesh  than  he  had  had  for  many  years ;  strument,  in  the  case  of  persons  at  all 
his  ease,  at  night,  as  well  as  by  day,  delicate,  is  the  very  opposite  to  that 
has  been  such  as  he  never  hoped  to  which  might  be  supposed,  and  which 
enjoy ;  his  time  has  been  quite  restored  has,  indeed,  been  often  apprehended, 
to  his  family ;  and  his  anxieties  have 
been  all  removed.  [To  be  continued,  ] 

No  cases  are  more  striking  than  of  

those  asthmatics,  whose  local  symptoms        „^o^  />     nm  vrk»o 

depend  much  on  the  temperament  of        POSTSCRIPT  TO  MR,  MAYO  S 

the  atmosphere,  especially  of  those  who  LETTER  IN  LAST  WEEK'S  MEDICAL 
do  not  presume  upon  the  first  relief  GAZETTE. 

they  get,  and  relax  from  the  caution  in  

diet  which  the^  had  before  been  com- 
pelled to  exercise.  The  dia^osis  which  I  had  formed  of 

Others  there  are,  who  had  to  incur  the  popliteal  tumor  described  in  my 

serious  injury  to  their  affairs,  and  pain-  letter  of  last  week,  I  was  afraid^  on 

ful  separation  from  their  families  for  reconsideration,  might  appear  too  finely 

several  successive  winters,  by  leaving  drawn;  and  the reaaer,  I  thought,  would 

England,  who,  under  the  protection  of  at  best  hardly  be  inclined  to  go  further 

the  Respirator,  have  remained  for  some  with  me  than  to  suppose  the  case  to  be 

fears  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  some  one  or  other  lorm  of  mahgnant 

know  of  eases  of  this  kind  where  the  disease  of   bone :    when,  by  an  odd 

improvement  of  health  has  been  so  coincidence,  I  found  the  very  next  case, 

considerable,  that  the  parties  are  now  given  in  the  same  number  of  the  Mb- 

actively  engaged  in  business.    I  am  dical  Gazette,  to  be  similar  in  its 

acquainted  with  the  cases  of  medical  features  to  that  which  I  had  described, 

men,  some  in  large  practice,  who  have  and  to  have  proved  on  examination  the 

resumed  labours  valuable  to  the  com-  very  disease  (being  a  most  rare  one) 
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which  1  had  inclined  to  surmise  the        2.  E,  encephaloidet. 
other  to  he.  a.  Simple  encephaloid. 

The  second  case,  to  which  I  refer,  is  b.  Hemato-encephaloid. 

narrated  hy  Mr.  Henry  Hargreaves,  of  c,  Melano-encephaloid. 

Burnley;    and  his  exceedingly    clear  d,  Fibro-encephaloid. 

description  enables  me  to  identify  the 

popliteal  tumor  in  his  patient,  as  one        I  remember  indeed  amputating  the 

of  those   which,   in   common    I   be-  leg  for  ttialignant  disease  of  the  nbula 

lieve  with  many  other  surgeons,  I  have  in  a  young  man,  and  a  large  diseased 

been   used  to    denominate  os^eo-sar-  breast  in  a  young  woman  ;  in  both  of 

coma;  and  specifically,  gelatinous  osteo-  which  cases  our  first  authority  in  the 

sarcoma.    The  greater  rapidity  of  the  anatomy  of  malignant  growths  assured 

disease  in  his  case  is  of  no  moment  as  me   the  disease  was  not  encephaloid, 

to  the  identity  ;  so  variable  is  the  rate  but  a  different  form  of  malignant  tumor, 

of  progress  in  malignant  disease,  and  But  to  myself  the  apparent  structure 

of  those  tumors  especiallv,  a  large  por-  of  these  tumors  was  indistinguishable 

tion  of  the  contents  of  which  is  liquid,  from  that  of  encephaloid ;   and  Mr. 

To  reconcile  the  reader  to  view  the  Tomes,  who  examined  the  fluid  ex- 
immense  tumor  described  by  Mr.  Har-  pressed  from  the  mammary  tumor, 
greaves  as  a  growth  from  the  femur,  found  in  it  the  lar^e  granular  corpuscles 
notwithstanding  the  small  extent  to  of  a  regular  elliptical  figure  common  in 
which  that  bone  is  described  as  having  encephaloid. 

been  implicate^  with  it,  I  may  men-        I  need  not  add,  that  before  perform- 

tion  the  followin&r  case  which  occurred  ing  amputation  for  supposed  malignant 

under  Dr.  Hawkins's  care  in  the  Mid-  disease,  it  is  proper  to  cut  into  or  punc- 

dlesex  Hospital.    The  patient  was  a  tare  the  tumor,  so  as  to  remove  every 

roiddle-agea  man,   the  whole  of  the  shade  of  doubt  as  to  its  nature.     This 

right  side  of  the  front  of  whose  abdo-  shouldbe  part  ofthe  proposed  operation, 

men  was  occupied  by  a  firm  tumor  and  one  to  which  the  patient  willingly 

externally  convex,  following  the  shape  assents,  as  affording  a  chance  that  nm- 

of  the  body,  visibly    projecting  and  putation  may  yet  prove  unnecessary, 
seated  superficially.     It  proved  to  be  a       3,  St.  Jame«*s  Place,  Jane  4,  I84a. 

vast  flattish  mass,  from  two  to  three  __^__^_____^__ 

inches  in  thickness    of  cartilaginous  MIDWIFERY  STATISTICS, 

osteo-sarcoma,  the  place  of  which  was 

between  the  pentoneum  and  abdominal        -,  ^,    _, ...      jTT".,  ,.    ,  ^     ^. 
muscles.     It  had  grown  from,  and  ad-        ^  '^'^  ^''''^''  ^  '**  ^**^«'  ^«^''''- 
hered   by  a  narrow  peduncle  to,  the        Sir, 

fore-part  of  the  fossa  of  the  ilium.  If  Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill,  in  his  work 
the  case  had  been  admitted  at  a  much  on  '*  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Mid- 
earlier  period,  the  resection  of  the  tu-  wifcry,"  published  a  few  weeks  since, 
mor,  with  part  of  the  ala  of  the  ilium,  has  entered  rather  deeply  into  the  sta- 
would  have  formed  a  brilliant  and  per-  tistics  of  that  branch  of  medicine ;  and, 
haps  permanently  successful  operation,  among  other  authorities,  has  introduced 

Let  me  take  the  present  opportunity  my  father's  name  in  a  manner  which  I 

of  suggesting,  in  place  both  of  Mr.  regard  as  most  unfair. 
Hargreaves's  nomenclature  and  my  own.       My  father  inserted  in  his  "Practical 

the  term  cysto-chondroid  exostosis,  for  Observations"  a  number  of  cases,  which 

the   disease  he  has  given  an  instance  he  selected  without  any  reference  to 

of.  Then,  all  the  varieties  of  malignant  their  issue,  whether  favourable  or  other- 

tumor  of  bone  which  I  have  seen,  and  wise,  but  solely  for  the  purpose*  of  illus- 

can  discriminate  from  one  another,  I  trating  some  argument,  or  inculcating 

would  comprise  in  the  following  ar-  some  particular  mode  of  practice.    With 

rangement,  to  supersede  that  offered  in  this  view  he  generallv  chose  the  most 

my  Outlines  of  Pathology  formerly. :—  dangerous  or  the  fatal  cases,  as  suiting 

ExottoMtM  ma  iigna  ;  mBlignani  tumor  his  object  the  best.    That  he  made  a 

originating  in  the  cancelli,  or  from  the  selection  the  following  words  from  the 

external  surf&ce  of  bone.  pre&ces  to  both  his  volumes  clearly 

1.  E.  ekondro%de*».  show :  **  I  have  selected  such  cases  as 

a.  Simple  chondroi'd.  appeared  to  me  to  bear  narticularly  on 

b,  Cysto-chondroid,  the  principal  pointst  of  the  text,  or  such 
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as  possessed  some  striking  sinfi^ularity." 
— "The  cases  are  numbered  onward 
[from  the  first  volume]  j  each  is  in- 
serted for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying 
some  particular  fact,  or  of  impressing 
the  propriety  of  the  practice  recom- 
roenoed.  I  have  not  confined  myself 
to  the  detail  of  such  as  had  a  fortunate 
termination ;  I  have  also  inserted  many 
which  had  an  opposite  result." 

Dr.  Churchill,  therefore,  should  have 
known  that  the  cases  were  selected; 
and  he  should  have  known  also,  that 
to  take  such  as  a  sample  of  the  general 
practice  of  any  individual  w^as  most 
unjust  towards  him,  and  likely  to  lead 
to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions. 
Yet  Dr.  Churchill  classes  these  selected 
cases  of  my  father's  in  the  same  list 
with  the  cases  of  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  Dr. 
Collins,  and  other  practitioners,  who 
have  given  to  the  profession  copious 
tables,  embracing  the  whole  details  of 
their  public  practice  during  a  stated 
numbes  of  years.  He  sums  tliem  all 
up  together  into  one  grand  total,  divides 
them  en  mat$e,  forms  an  average  of 
deaths  and  other  particulars,  and  then 
founds  ailments  on  the  product  which 
he  has  thus  obtained.  The  consequence 
of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is,  that  Dr. 
Churchill's  tables  appear  to  shew  my 
father's  practice  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light  when  compared  with  his  own  and 
that  of  other  gentlemen. 

That  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  com- 
plain without  reason,  I  shall  trouble 
your  readers  with  the  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Churchill's  tables,  confining 
myself  to  the  names  of  Drs.  Collins, 
Churchill,  and  my  father. 


PresentAtion  of  so-  Mothers  lost  Children  lost, 
perior  extremities. 

Collins     .     .     40  4  20 

Ramsbotham.     27  6  IB 

ChurchiU.     .90  5 


Craniotomy  cases. 
Collins      ...     79 
Ramsbotham .     .     34 
Churchill.     .     .     11 

Ruptured  uterus  and 
vag^ina. 
Collins      ...     34 
Ramsbotham .     .     10 


Mothers  lost. 
15 
5 
1 

Mothers  lost. 

32 
10 


Flooding  cases.    Mothers  lost.  Children  lost. 
CoUma     .     .  131         12  17 

Ramsbotham.     69        30  13 

Churchill.    .     25  0  0 

Forceps  cases.     Mothers  lost.  Children  lost. 
Ramsbotham.     11          3  5 

Churchill.     .90  0 


Gonvulaiona* 
Collins      ...     30 
Ramsbotham .     .     26 
Churchill.     .     .      2 

Mothers  lost. 
5 

10 
0 

Retained  placenta. 
Collins      ...     66 
Ramsbotham .     .    27 

Mothers  lost. 

6 

10 

Breech  presentations. 
Collins     ..     .     .  242 
Ramabotham.     .     14 
CIrarehill ...    35 

Children  lost. 
73 
7 
14 

I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  by  mul- 
tiplying quotations ;  the  above  extracts 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  my 
position.  Dr.  Churchill  has  also  in- 
cluded in  his  lists  the  well-known  cases 
of  Drs.  Giffard,  Smellie,  Perfect,  and 
others,  who,  like  my  father,  published 
selected  cases,  and  never  gave  to  the 
world  an  average  of  their  practice  in 
general.  It  is  evident  that  aata  drawn 
from  such  sources  must  be  very  far 
from  correct;  and  it  will  be  readily 
granted  that  statistics  are  worth  nothing 
unless  they  approach  pretty  nearly  to 
the  truth.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  profession  should  be  put  on 
their  guard  against  the  system  of  rea- 
soning which  Dr.  Churchill  has  fol- 
lowed. Any  calculation,  indeed,  that 
is  admitted  on  this  subject,  should  be 
confined  to  the  records  of  those  who 
have  themselves  formed  an  average  of 
casualties  from  their  whole  practice, 
and  should  not  embrace  cases  selected 
for  an  especial  object. 

But  not  only  is  the  deceptive  system 
of  calculation  which  Dr.  Cnurchiil  has 
adopted  unjust  to  the  individual,  inas- 
much as  it  would  disseminate  the  idea 
that  his  particular  mode  of  managing 
"difficult  cases  is  faulty;  it  is  equally, 
and  in  the  same  decree,  injurious  to 
the  character  of  Britisn  practitioners  at 
large;  because  it  tends  to  swell  the 
number  of  fatal  cases,  and  must  there- 
fore dispose  foreigners  to  form  a  very 
unfavourable  estimate  of  British  skill. 

Dr.  Churchill,  moreover,  is  not  even 
correct  as  to  his  elementary  premises. 
He  numbers  mv  father's  forceps  cases 
at  eleven ;  and  he  signifies  that  of  the 
women  three  died.  Now  my  father  has 
recorded  twelve  cases  in  which  he  de- 
livered by  means  of  the  forceps;  and 
four  of  tnese  women  died.  It  should 
be  stated,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
that  one  patient  was  delivered  after 
the  bladder  had  burst,  another  under 
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accidental    hflemorrhage    to  a  fearful  P.S.  I  should  perhaps  mention,  that 

extent,  and  two   under  convulsions ;  all  the  forceps  cases  detailed  b^  my 

that  two  of  these  cases  were  twin — in  father  in  his  "  Practical  Observations," 

one  both  children  were  extracted  by  from  which  Br.  Churchill  has  taken 

the  forceps ;  in  the  other  the  second  his  average,  except  three,  occurred  be- 

child.    Such  cases,  especially  the  four  fore  the  year  1820. 

first,  should  not  be  classed .  as  common 

forceps    cases.      Similar   observations  ,^,^,^«„^         ^.^«.^««       «^^,,« 

would  also  apply  to  his  craniotomy  ANAf.VSES  and  NOTICES  op  BOOKS. 

cases.  

Dr    Churchill  has    put   down   mv  „  i^.^^j.^^  „  ^^^  ^^  ^„        ^^       i^  ,^^^^,  ^ 

father's  pubhshed  cases    of  ruptured  tue  k  abr^er.'*— d'Albmbbbt. 

uterus  and  vagina  at  ten ;  and  he  states  

that  aU  the  women  died.     In  the  very  j^^^   Anatomises    Vade   Mecum,      A 

volume  from  which  the  Doctor   has  g    ^^  ^j  ^„^^,,  Anatomy,     By 

quoted,  he  will  find  thirteen  cases  of  Erasmus  Wilson.    With  167  IHus- 

ruptureduteru8,be8ide8twooflacera^^^  t^^^         b    B^^^     Second  edition, 

vagina,  detaded  by  my  father  at  length ;  13^^         ^5^    ^o^^^^^ .  churchiU. 

and  he  might  have  read  that  three  of  |g^    ^^ 
the  women    recovered.      These  three 

cases  of  revovery  are  the  more  in-  As  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  praise 
teresting,  and  would  be  the  more  likely  we  bestowed  on  the  first  edition  of  this 
to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  work  was  not  unmerited,  we  may  ob- 
mind  of  the  careful  enquirer,  since  serve  that  it  has  been  equally  well 
every  one  of  the  women  subsequently  thought  of  in  foreign  countries.  This 
became  pregnant.  How  Dr.  Churchill  Vade  Mecum  has  been  already  re- 
could  have  overlooked  such  unusual  printedin  the  United  States  of  America: 
cases  is  to  me  beyond  the  power  of  it  is  at  this  moment  undere^oing  trans- 
explaining,  lation  in  Berlin,  and  we  Know    that 

I  have  induced  my  father  to  make  overtures  have  been  made  for  its  pub- 
out  a  summary  of  the  particulars  relative  lication  in  France, 
to  those  cases  of  Ungering  labour  in  We  have  carefully  looked  over  this 
wliich  he  has  employed  the  forceps  second  edition,  and  find  it  more  perfect 
since  January  Ist,  1820.  This  will  than  its  predecessor  in  several  respects, 
embrace  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  A  fuller  description  is  given  of  some 
years  of  extensive  and  active  employ-  parts  which  were  only  scantily  treated 
ment.  There  can  be  no  mistjike  m  in  the  first  edition.  The  investigations 
these  memoranda;  as,  from  the  date  I  of  Mr.  Bowman,  of  King's  College,  on 
have  mentioned,  he  has  kept  an  ac-  the  minute  anatomy  of  muscular  fibre ; 
count  of  every  obstetric  case  in  which  o^  Mr.  Nasmyth,  on  the  development 
he  has  been  concerned ;  and  he  was  in  of  the  epithelium  j  and  of  Mr.  Curling, 
the  habit  of  transferring  his  remarks  of  the  London  Hospital,  on  the  descent 
to  paper  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  of  the  testis  in  the  foetus,  are  included 
occurrence.  I  find  the  number  of  cases  under  their  separate  sections.  Mr. 
altogether  to  be  104 :  four  only  of  these  Wilson  has  also  himself  contributed 
women  died ;  fifty-four  chili*en  were  some  original  researches  on  the  minute 
born  living;  thirty-six  were  still-bom;  structure  of  bone.  The  principal 
and  in  fourteen  cases  there  is,  unfortu-  additions  to  the  present  edition  are 
nately,  no  mention  made  of  the  child's  contained  in  the  chapters  on  the  liga- 
state.  ments,  muscles,  nervous  system,  organs 

I  hope  to  persuade  my  father  to  of  sense,  and  viscera.  The  very  beau- 
publish  similar  accounts  of  the  other  tiful  and  really  speaking  wood-cut  illus- 
instrumental  and  difiUcult  cases  he  has  trations  are  also  augmented  in  number, 
met  with,  principally  to  prevent  the  In  every  respect,  this  work,  as  an  ana- 
result  of  his  practice  being  misrepre-  tomical  guide  for  the  student  who  seeks 
sented  in  the  way  which  Dr.  Churchill  to  obtain  knowledge  which  he  has  not 
has  done. — I  am,  sir,  yet  acquired,  and  for  the  practitioner 
Your  obedient  Servant,  who  wishes  to  keep  up  that  which  he 
Francis  H.  Ramsbotham.  finds  gradually  fiwiing  from  his  mini, 

M  New  BitMd  street  merits  our  warmest  and  most*  decided 

'  June  4th,  1842.     *               •  praise. 
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MEDICAL   GAZETTE  ®^  conferring  important  medical  tniBts, 

we  do  not  doubt,  nor  can  any  one,  who 

Fnday,  June  10,  1842.  ig  jj,  any  degree  conversant  with  these 

matters.    At  the  same  time,  in  attempt- 

'*  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  roihi,  dignitatem  ing  to  remove  the  evil,  we  must  beware 

n„'J5J.'!fi'^TH!If/ii^^^^^^^  that  we  do   not  involve  ourselves  in 
poDlicani  sit,  dicendi  penculuin  non  recuso." 

CicBRc.  deeper  difficulties. 

Among  the  various  proposals  that 
THE  CONCOURS  AT  PARIS.  have  been  made  to  remedy  these  ac- 
The  present  mode  of  electing  officers  knowledged  defects,  that  one  has  gained 
to  fill  the  various  situations  of  lecturers  most  advocates,  which  would  confer 
and  surgeons    to  hospitals,   which  is  medical  appointments  upon  the  men, 
pursued  in  our  own  country,  has  been  who  shall,  by  public  examination,  have 
often  brought  before  the  attention  of  shown  themselves  most  deserving  of 
the  public,  and  made  the  subject  of  them, — upon  those  who  bear  the  best 
controversy  and  complaint.    It  is  said,  character,  and  who,  by  their  talent  and 
and   with   some  justice,    that,    while  assiduity  having  attained  the  highest 
interest  and    party  feeling    exert  so  degreeof  knowledge  in  their  profession, 
powerful  an  influence,  as  every  contest  are  most  likely  to  employ  it  to  the 
of  the  kind  evidences,  little  encourage-  public  advantage.     Such  a  proposition, 
ment  can  be  given  to  talent,  and  no  at  first  view,  seems  to  present  every 
means  are  used  to  ensure  the  appoint-  reason  for  its  adoption.    If  properly 
ment  of  good  men.     No  attempt  is  carried    out,  it  appears    to  offer  the 
made  to  test  the  character,  the  Indus-  means  of  fulfilling  the  two  great  desi- 
try,  and  the  ability  of  the  candidate ;  derata    of  rewarding  merit  and   ad- 
there  is  not  even  generally  a  desire  to  vancing  the  welfare  of  the  commimity. 
be  informed  on  these  points,  and  if  But,  as  with  many  other  proposals,  the 
acknowledged,  they  seem  to  be  con-  great  difficulty  lies  in  working  out  the 
sidered  quite  of  minor  importance,  and  details  of  it.    The  idea  is  borrowed 
in  many    cases  are  allowed  to  have  from  the  method  adopted  in  France, 
no  weight    at  all  in    regulating  the  the  professed  object  of  which  is,  to 
decision.   The  man  who  has  the  strong-  confer  the  hospital  and  other  medical 
est  interest  and  the  widest  connexion  appointments  on  the  most  proficient  and 
stands  the  best  chance ;  he  is  brought  deserving  candidates.     It  is,  therefore, 
in  by  the  influence  of  his  friends,  who  but  rational  to  observe  its  operation  in 
have  their  own  purposes  to  serve,  but  that  country,  before  we  hasten  incau- 
care  very  little  for  his  qualifications,  tiously  to  introduce  it  into  our  own. 
All  these  things,  as  well  as  the  gene-  To  how  many  abuses  and  sources  of 
rally  adopted  system  of  canvassing  long  fallacy  it  is  liable,  and  how  difficult 
before  the  expected  election,  andpre-oc-  it  is  to  secure  a  fair  an4  impartial  exa- 
cupying  the  ground  before  the  desired  mination    and    decision,  the    present 
post  is  vacant^ in    short,  the  whole  transactions  in  Paris  abundantly  show, 
machinery  of  the  subject,  has  been  fre-  A  concours  is  at  this  time  sitting  to 
quently  brought  forward,  and  criticised  appoint  a  successor  to  the  chair  of 
with  no  lenient  hand.    That  much  in-  Clinical  Surgery,  vacant  by  the  death 
justice  is  done  to  individuals,  that  the  of  its  late  occupant,  M.  Sanson.    The 
interest  of  the  profession  isoften  sacri-  number  of  aspirants,  as  may  be  ex- 
ficed,  and  the  advantage  of  the  public  pected,  is  great ;    many  of  them,  by 
forfeited  by  this  indiscriminate  manner  their  labours,  are  well  known  in  the 
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medical  world.    The  contest  is,  or  pro-  tain  set  questions,  the  effect  of  which 

fesses  to  be,  a  public  one ;   and  each  has  been  to  open  the  door  to  theoretical 

candidate  is  required  to  examine  pa-  discussions,  and  to  divert  the  examina- 

tients,  to  form  diagnoses,  and  to  give  tion  from  the  more  immediate  subject 

dissertations  on  the  cases  presented  to  of  the  professorship.    The  reason  of 

him.    One  would  have  imagined  this  this  unfair  proceeding  is  said  to  origi- 

a  certain  mode  of  ensuring  a  correct  nate  in  a  petty  feeling  entertained  by 

and  impartial  decision,  especially  when  the  members  of  the  faculty  against 

we  consider  that  the  judges  are  chosen  certain  men  of  ability,  who  were  feared 

from  among  the  most  renowned  Parisian  as  competitors,  and  who,  as  their^eat 

surgeons.     But,    unfortunately,    even  forte  lay  in  clinical  obsevration,  were» 

here  interest  and  prejudice  find  a  way  by  the    new    regulations,  obliged   to 

to  insinuate  themselves,  and  exert  so  retire  from  the  field.    Another  ground 

powerful  an  influence,  as  to  render  the  of  complaint  is,  that  the  publiq  who 

examination  almost  nugatory  as  a  trial  were  always  before  admitted  to  be  wit- 

of  merit,  and  reduce,  it  in  great  measure  nesses  of  the  proceedings,  and  even  the 

to  a  mere  contest  of  politics  and  feel-  reporters  of  the  journals,  have  been 

ing.    The  candidates  have  their  respec-  lately  excluded  by  a  notice  posted  at 

tive  friends  among  the  judges,  whom,  the  hospital  gates,  forbidding  the  ad- 

by  canvassing,  past  services,  and  pro-  mission  of  any  one — except,  of  course, 

mises  of  future  assistance,  they  have  those  immediately  concerned — during 

won   over  to  their   side ;  —  nay,  the  that  part  of  the  examination   which 

personal  applications    are   not   made  refers  to  the  inspection  of  patients ;  it 

only   by    the    candidates    themselves,  being  pretended  that  such  inspections 

many  cases  being  reported  in  which  were  ill  suited  to  the  condition  of  the 

their  fair  friends  were   employed  as  sick,  while  the  real  object  of  these 

more  influential  suitors  of  the  judges'  humanely  influenced  gentlemen  was  to 

favour  *.  keep  the  investigation  more  secret,  and 

We  may  mention  the  following  as  to  give  better  opportunity  for  the  exer- 

instances  of  the  spirit  which,  at  this  ciseof  their  own  biassed  feelings.  Even 

time,  prevails  in  conducting  these  deci-  still  more  direct  charges  of, partiality 

sions.    The  chair  now  vacant  is.that  of  and  interested   motives    are    adduced 

Clinical  Surgery,  and  the  subject  being,  against  some  of  the  judges,  in  wittingly 

in  con8equence,es6entially  practical,  the  overlooking  errors,  in  concealing  por- 

examination  has,  on  previous  occasions,  tions  of  answers  given,  and  in  acting 

been  confined  to  strictly  practical  con-  in  various  ways  to  the  prejudice  of  one 

siderations;  its  main  object  being  to  party  or  the   advantage  of   another; 

evince  the  tact  of  the  candidate  in  ob-  while  some  of  them,  unable  conscien- 

serving  patients,  in  detecting  diseases,  tiously  to  support   their   friends,  yet 

and  in  prescribing  the  proper  treatment.  unwiUing  to  oppose  them,  have  retired 

In  the  present  instance,  however,  con-  from  the  concours. 

trary  to  all  precedent,  written  answers  We  cannot  positively  state  that  the 

have  been  in  addition  required  to  cer-  representations  which  reach  us  are  per- 

, fectly  accurate,  or  that  they  are  alto- 

«  It  beinff  the  ciutom  in  the  canvass  on  these  gether  free  from  exaggeration.     Never- 

SS£V;.2S.gTh'ra''iS3K,SJ.!'SJ  theless  it  is  plainly  evident,  from  the 

ttil^it'^l.iiJfeVSr.'pSSSS.iSpt  «totements  in  the  Parisian  journals, 

the  ftcnity,  occasions  a  rise  in  the  price  of  these  that  there  IS  great  fault  in  the  manner 

and  other  similar  habilimenta  likely  to  captivate  ^         j^-i.i           j*j*a*               j 

the  affections  of  the  French.  of  conducting  these  adjudications,  and 
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universal  dissatisfaction  at  the  result  cation  is  required.    Yet  we  see  how 

of  them.    They  show  that  the  issue  is  this  system — apparently  good  in  prin- 

scarcely  at  all  governed  by  the  merit  ciple — is  capable  of  being  perverted  in 

of  the    parties,    and    that    so    much  its  operation ;  and  how,  by  the  present 

manoeuvring  and  tactics  are  mixed  up  mode  of  carrying  it  out,  it  has  become 

with  them  as  entirely  to  nullify  the  an  actual  evil,  even  where  its  good 

object  had  in  view  by  the  adoption  of  effects  were  most  likely  to  have  been 

the  concours,  and  to  render  them  more  seen. 

like  the  unprincipled  contests  of  a  Neither  is  this  abuse  a  thing  of  sud- 
borongh  election  than  the  fair  and  den  origin,  or  recent  occurrence :  it 
impartial  means,  which  they  profess  has  long  been  gradually  gaining  ground, 
to  be,  of  distributing  promotions  ac-  The  French  journals  have  repeatedly  de- 
cording  to  merit.  All  imaginable  nounced  the  concours  system  as  a  vile, 
methods,  as  display,  persuasions,  pro-  base,  infamous,  and  intriguing  piece  of 
mises,  and  intimidatbns — nay,  every  machinery.  In  almost  every  election, 
thing  short  of  actual  and  open  bribery —  which  has  lately  taken  place,  there 
are  employed  to  influence  the  judges,  have  been  some  representations  of  nn- 
That  they  produce  their  desired  effect  fairness ;  some  charges  more  or  less 
is  plain  from  the  proceedings  on  this  offensive  have  been  brought  against  the 
and  other  similar  occasions.  If  private  judges,  and  some  quarrellings  of  can- 
feelings  and  interests  be  allowed  to  didates  and  collisions  of  parties  have 
have  power  in  matters  of  this  sort,  occurred.  At  this  time  the  feeling  oT 
where  is  the  advantage  of  instituting  discontent  has  extended  still  further, 
examinations  at  all  P  Their  effect  must  and  all  are  urgent  in  their  complaints 
be  far  from  beneficial.  If  candidates  against  the  present  system,  and  loud  in 
are  enabled  by  canvassing  and  other  their  clamour  for  some  other.  In  all 
means  to  bias  the  minds  and  influence  this  we  may,  perhaps,  make  some 
the  sentiments  of  the  judges  to  such  an  allowances  for  that  well-known  vola-> 
extent,  it  is  a  mere  farce  to  profess  tility  of  our  neighbours,  which,  not 
that  they  are  trials  of  knowledge :  suffering  them  to  remain  long  satisfied 
•they,  in  reality,  only  give  scope  for  the  with  any  political  government,  doubt- 
exercise  of  fraud  aud  dissimulation,  less  influences  them  in  endeavouring 
and,  by  exciting  ill  will  between  the  to  seek  alterations  in  their  medical  code, 
various  parties,  bring  an  evil  name  But  the  actual  grievances  in  this  case 
upon  the  profession  altogether.  do  really  seem  to  furnish  them  with 
That  the  principle  of  electing  teachers  sufficient  excuse  for  their  desiring  an 
and  hospital  surgeons  which  has  been  alteration,  and  remove  from  them,  with 
pursued  in  France  is  in  itself  essentially  regard  to  it,  the  charge  of  insatiability 
good,  scarcely  admits  a  doubt.  It  has,  and  discontent, 
indeed,  been  formerly  productive  of  We  advise  those  who  advocate  this 
many  advantages,  and  has  done  much  plan  of  the  concours,  and,  esteeming  it 
to  counteract  the  fertile  sources  of  evil  the  beau  ideal  of  what  an  election 
pervading  the  whole  system  of  medical  ought  to  be,  w^ould  introduce  it  into 
education  in  that  country.  It  is  a  plan  our  own  country,  to  take  a  review 
peculiarly  applicable,  where  instruction,  of  the  present  transactions  in  Paris: 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  they  will  then  see  in  how  profound  a 
government,  and  given  gratuitously,  is  contempt  these  examinations  are  held, 
likely  to  be  little  valued,  and,  conse-  and  how  utterly  inadequate  they  are  to 
(^uently,  a  stror                       to  appli-  effect  the  purpose  intended  by  them  5 
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they  will  learn  that  this  scheme,  so  Ckuwiek  and  Tumham  €hreen»—W,  W. 

desirable  in  their  eyes,  is  abused,  by  ^^^h  °"1^A''w!'iid^ 

those  who  have  it,  as  the  most  corrupt  iga/w^.— Henry  WUkins. 

and  inefficient  method  that  can  he  de-  Hanwell.—Thomaa  Haffenden,  J.  T.  C. 

vised.    Let  them  examine  the  accounts  Ni^^^^^^.  J.  S.  Camden.  Joseph 

of  the  different  concours  that  have,  m  chapman,  C.  B.  Emmott,  R.  A,  Frogky, 

the  last  few  years,  taken  place  in  Paris  John  Henley,  W.  Wheadon. 

and  other  French  towns  -  the  theatrical  ^^*{?*r'*-""^'  ^'  ^^***  ^'  ^'    '^' 

displays,   the  mean  artifices  that  are  ^ickLkam.-^ o\m  S.    Alger,    C.    C. 

employed  hy  the  candidates,  and  the  Clark,  J.  Simoens. 

partiality,  the   impropriety,    and  the  As  the  above  list  includes  almost  every 

.     .         .        1-          f    fi.    -J             ^A  medical  man  in  the  Umon  who  u  at  all 

msmcenty,  shown  hy  the  judges— and,  ^^^^^  .^  parochial  attendance  (some  of 

if  we  mistake  not,  conmion  sense  will  ^^  senior  practitioners  refusing  io  attdch 

render  them  unwilling  to  change  our  their  names  to  any  thing  connected  with  tiie 

own  systen,,  imperfect  though  it  be.  for  ^^)^JZ  "V^^  U^  « 

one   which,  with  the  profession  of  so  ,ujanimou8  in  oonsidering  the  terms  offered 

much  eood,  really  hrings   with  it   so  by  the  guardians  inadequate  to  the  services 

arise  from  the  ahuse  of  laws  as  from  your  obedient  sorvant, 

the  want  of  them,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  Horatio  G.  Dav, 

better  to  have  no  endeavour  at  all  to       isieworth,  June  4th,  1843. 
confer  medical  appointments  according    ^^^^^    ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

to  ment,  than  to  have  such  an  attempt        ^^  Guardiafufir  the  wveral  DUtHeU  qf 
mixed  up  with  stratagem,  modified  by        that  Union.  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

interest,  and  open  to  all  the  intriguing  SSSn.  per  yew-, 

evils  of  ordinary  elections.  Acton      .        .        •    2665     ..    20  0  0 

Chiswick  •     5B11     .  .     55  0  0 

Old  Brentford  to  Gun- 

nersbury  Lane       .    4972    .  .    40  0  0 
ATTENDANCE  ON  THE  POOR.  Ealing      .        .         •    3435     .  .    30  0  0 

New  Brentford,  Brent- 
ford  End   to  Sion 

7b  **.  EdUor  ^m  M«UcU  GazetU.        ^^  ■  ^^^^;    ^^*    '  '    ^'^  "" 
SiB,  and  Perrivale         .    2103    .  .    30  0  0 

I  AM  directed  to  reqaert  timt  you  wiU  oblige    ""T^^tfo^^Zd 
the  me^cl  genttenTenf  f  the  dirtricte  com-        *^  .^  rh.J^ 

£::L"to^'thfjri"^^i;.ess  J^T^^^z^  ^^^^  •  •  ^^  °  • 

SXn  p»«.t«i  ra  Bo-ni  of  Gu„.    H^'-^-ct^p^ 

^^'  .^       ^  ^    ^     -4;«.i  ««i*^Hn«-r.  districtatHounalow    5405     .  .    50  0  0 

We,theunderi^m«licalprairtitoc«MWs  «^^^     ^         .    5209     ..     45  0  a 

resident  in  the  Brentford  Union  distncts,     iwicitennam  ^  

having  dnly  considered  the  recent  regulations  ^^3^3    \  ^27  0  (K 

of  the  Poor-Law  CommissionerB,  are  of  opi-  .      «r«,n.^„.«  -* 

Itthat  the  rate  of  payment  propc-ed  by  ^-J^^^^^^.^:^*      359     .  .  ^£60  0  0 

the  Board  of  Cftiardians  for  the  different        Islewortn  averaging      oo  

districts  m  this  Union  *'  is  inadequate  to 

ta^  p«per  rttentlon  «.d  the  be.t  medi-  ^^^qicKL  DIPLOMAS. 

(Signed)  

iieloii.— William    Qubbe,    Henry  Day,  j^  ^^^  jBJi7or  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

John  Salt.                                                 ^  o__   - 

Old  and  New    Brentford,^¥.    A.    B.  »'»»                .         .     ^^„,  __  ^^^^ftj 

Bonney.  John  PwriU,  H.J.  Radcliffe,  Henry  I  havk  seen  two  letters  »« jr. '^J^  ^ 

Ridiai^.  periodical,  from  a  correspondent  wno  icrms 
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himself  Edinbargo-Londmensu,  oompUdn- 
ing  bitterly  of  the  New  Poor  Law  order 
oonoeming  medical  qualifications,  and  show- 
ing, I  regret  to  say,  but  little  affection  for 
Mr.  Gathrie. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  with  him  as  fol- 
lows : — He  is  a  licentiate  of  the  Apotheca- 
ries'  Society  in  London,  and  possesses  a 
surgical  qualification  from  Edinburgh,  which, 
I  suppose,  he  considers  as  good  as  the  di- 
ploma of  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  ; 
it  may  be  so*  and  doubtless  would  be,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh.  Had  he 
wished  it  to  be  considered  so,  he  should 
have  stopped  there ;  but  since  your  corre- 
spondent finds  it  agreeable  or  advantageous 
to  practise  south  of  the  Tweed,  I  can  see  no 
injustice  in  his  being  required  to  take  out  an 
English  surgical  diploma,  in  order  to  receive 
the  advantages  accorded  to  it  in  England. 

Edinburgo-Londinensis  thought  it  advis- 
able to  take  oiit  the  qualification  of  a  Lon- 
don apothecary ;  why  not  also  of  a  London 
surgeon  ?  Probably  he  anticipated  the  lat- 
ter was  voluntary.  Unfortunately  it  has 
been  too  generally  thought  so,  and  very 
great  evils  have  arisen  from  the  College  not 
having  powers  equally  stringent  with  the 
Apothecaries. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  when  he  undertook  to  med- 
dle with  medical  reform  (which,  I  suppose, 
we  may  consider  his  late  proceedings  with 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  be),  en- 
gaged in  a  task  which  was  little  likely  to 
bring  him  praise  from  all ;  and  perhaps  he 
did  not  treat  the  Scotch  Colleges  with  so 
much  love  as  he  might  have  done ;  but  in 
trying  to  do  some  good  for  the  College  over 
which  he  presides,  and  to  which  he  is  an 
ornament,  he  has  placed  a  noble  example 
before  future  Pendents :  the  gratitude  of  its 
members  he  must  have  to  a  man,  and  well 
deserves  the  blessings  of  the  poor,  for  hav- 
ing so  negociated  as  to  save  them,  when 
afflicted  with  surgical  diseases  or  accidents, 
from  being  treated  by  those  who  possess  no 
surgical  qualification  at  all,  and.  therefore, 
whose  knowledge  in  this  department,  not 
having  been  tested,  remains  doubtful. 

Would  it  not  be  better  that  Edinburgo- 
Londinensis  should  present  himself  with  his 
surgical  diploma  to  the  College,  and  request 
an  examination,  which  I  believe  they  would 
grant  him  :  the  difficulty  would  then  only  be 
that  of  parting  with  jf  22. 

If  you  would  grant  a  comer  to  the  above, 
yon  would  oblige 


A  Constant  Readbr. 


June  1842. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

Sib, 

The  following  cases,  taken  from  my  diary, 
are  at  your  service,  if  you  think  them  worth 
recording  in  your  journal. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Albx.  Leigh,  A.B.M.B. 
Late  Royal  Rifles. 

3,  Olympic  Place,  Jersey. 
May  1843. 

Case  I. — Fungtt9  Hftmatodet, 

J.  L  H.  set.  24,  nstive  of  Jersey,  san- 
guineous temperament,  shipwright,  con- 
sulted me  on  the  27th  January,  1841,  for 
acute  pain  and  swelling  of  his  left  knee,  of 
about  six  weeks'  duration,  not  directly  attri- 
butable to  injury. 

13th  Feb. — ^The  acute  pain  has  been  re- 
lieved by  antiphlogistic  treatment :  counter- 
irritation,  friction,  roller,  and  splinu,  are 
reducing  the  swelling,  and  preventing  con- 
traction.    He  is  also  taking  alteratives. 

15th  March. — ^The  swelling  is  subsiding 
slowly  ;  no  contraction  nor  pain ;  is  subject 
to  nausea.  Pulse  120.  He  is  returning  to 
the  country,  where  he  generally  resides,  and 
is  to  continue  tonics. 

1st  July.  —  He  is  living  again  in  St. 
Helier's;  has  a  large  fungus  discharging 
blood  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  attended 
with  nausea.     Pulse  130. 

8th  July. — He  is  delirious ;  his  thigh  is 
swollen,  with  a  sinus  ascending  on  the  out- 
side from  the  fungus. 

I  determined  to  give  the  patient  the  only 
chance  of  recovery  by  amputation.  The 
surgeons  who  kindly  asristed  agreed  with 
me  that  the  flap  operation  was  adapted  to 
the  present  case.  The  patient  was  laid  upon 
the  table  with  his  legs  projecting  over  ita 
edge,  the  affected  limb  being  supported: 
the  tourniquet  was  applied.  I  stood  on  the 
outerside  of  the  limb,  transfixed  it  in  the 
transverse  direction  anterior  to  the  femur  at 
the  middle  third,  and  carried  the  knife  down- 
wards, and  brought  it  out  as  low  as  the 
sound  parts  would  admit:  by  this  means 
the  anterior  flap  was  formed.  I  transfixed 
the  limb  a  second  time,  posterior  to  the 
femur,  carried  the  knife  downwards  and  out- 
wards, and  formed  the  posterior  flap  longer 
than  the  anterior.  The  flaps  being  drawn 
back  by  a  retractor,  divided  the  remaining 
soft  parts  by  a  circular  inciaion,  the  bone 
being  sawn  through,  and  two  vessela  secured : 
the  flaps  were  brought  together  by  three 
points  of  interrupted  suture ;  adhesive  plaster 
was  also  applied.  He  lost  very  little  blood, 
was  removed  to  his  bed,  and  took  an  opiate. 
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On  ezamiuation,  I  foand  the  fungua  had    lages  removed,  bones  carioiu,  and  absccsietf 


disorganized  the  joint. 

9th. — He  has  slept  soundly ;  very  little 
ooiing  from  the  stump ;  pulse  120  ;  bowels 
free ;  debility.    Wine  is  ordered. 

10th.  —  No  sleep  :  he  complains  of  his 
right  hip,  which  is  slightly  discoloured. 

12th. — On  examining  the  stump  a  por- 
tion of  the  upper  flap  was  found  to  have 


communicating  with  the  joint. 

He  had  taken  too  much  wine  this  morn- 
ing, and  could  not  be  kept  quiet ;  conse- 
quently, four  hours  after  the  operation, 
haemorrhage  came  on.  I  cut  the  sutures,  and 
found  a  subcutaneous  artery  bleeding  pro- 
fnsely :  I  secured  it,  and  brought  the  flaps 
together  again  with  sutures,  and  continued 
sloughed  and  exposed  the  bone.  The  right  the  application  of  cold  water  :  he  discharged 
nates  is  forming  an  extensive  and  deep  his  stomach,  and  became  quiet.  In  four 
slough.  He  is  to  take  quinine,  with  opium  hours  isinglass  plaster  was  applied,  and  tepid 
added  occasionally,  solution  of  nitrate  of  water  dressing  substituted  for  cold.  An 
silver  to  be  applied,  also  camphorated  spirits,     opiate,  to  allay  irritability  and  induce  sleep, 

1 6th. — Gangrene  of  the  nates  is  spreading :     was  administered, 
nitric  acid  lotion,  opium,  and  ammonia,  pre-         19th. — He  had  refreshing   sleep  :  slight 
scribed.  oozing  from  the  stump,  which  is  swollen  : 

18th. — ^The  slough  from  the  nates  is  large,     I  removed  the  sutures, 
striated,  and  elastic  :  part  of  the  sacrum  is         24th. — The  stump  discharges  a  moderate 
exposed.     There  is  little  action  in  the  stump,     quantity  of  matter :   I  removed  some  of  the 

22nd. — Profuse  perspiration  :  the  stump    plaster, 
and  abscess  secrete  pus.     Ammonia  with        25 tb. — I  applied  a  bandage  *.  he  continues 
opium  to  be  omitted.  on  low  diet. 


3d  August. — ^The  stump  is  closing ;  gra- 
nulations heidthy. 

23d. — The  ligatures  not  coming  away,  I 


31 8t. — Six   ligatures  came  away  :   he  is 
sitting  up  :   ordered  better  diet. 

Sept.  2d. — ^The  flaps  have  united  :  some 


eat  them  as  close  as  possible.     A  small  por-  discharge  from  the  sides  of  the  stump  t  pulse 

tion  of  bone  exfoliated.    .The  abscess  on  his  105  :  all  the  plaster  removed, 

nates  is  almost  fiUed,  and  is  forming  a  cica-  4th. — ^Totake  port  wine  with  quinme  in  it. 

trix .  Argumentum  a  particulari  ad  universale. 

9th  Jan.    1842.  —  He   appears  in  good  It  is  a  local  doctrine,  that  Jerseymen  require 

health.    The  abscess  is  quite  healed.     He  stimulants  and  tonics  after  operations, 

has   a    good  stump,  with    sound    cicatrix  8th. — ^The  stump  is  almost  healed. 

over  the  bone.     A   trifling  discharge  con-  13th. — I  removed  the  tenth  and  last  liga- 

tinues  in  the  direction  of  the  ligatures,  also  ture  :  simple  dressing  of  oerat.  calamin.  to  be 

inflammation  caused  by  imprudently  walking  applied. 

mx  miles  on  his  crutches.     He  is  directed  15th. — ^The  stump  is  cured.     He  found 

to  apply  a  poultice.  the  quinine  spoiled  the  taste  of  the  wine,  and 

6th  May. — I  saw  him  this  day ;  he  called  took  very  little.     When  last  I  saw  him  he 

td  show  me  a  ligature  which  was  discharged  was  in  good  condition,  and  felt  better  than 

some  time  since.     The  stump  is  quite  healed,  for  many  years. 

he  walks  well  with  a  wooden  leg,  and  enjoys  Hie  minutis  of  Listen's  treatment  were 

very  good  health.  strictly  observed,  and  the  result  satisfactory. 


Cask  II. — White  sweliing. 

August  18th,  1841.— John  Le  B.,  et. 
23,  native  of  Jersey,  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment, a  shoe-maker,  has  suffered  eight  years 
in  his  right  knee,  and  submitted  to  the  usual 
treatment,  which  proved  useless.  He  is  in  a 
hectic  state,  from  suppuration  in  the  Joint, 
which  communicates  with  an  abscess  on  the 
outside  of  the  knee.  The  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  joint  are  much  enlarged.  He 
is  almost  worn  out  with  suffering. 

I  amputated  in  the  middle  third  of  the 
thigh,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Case  I. 
omittiDg  the  use  of  the  retractor,  the  flaps 
being  simply  held  back :  nine  vessels  were 
secured  (veins  and  arteries) ;  the  flaps  were 
brought  together  by  three  points  of  inter- 
rupted suture :  no  plastering.  He  was  re- 
moved to  his  bed,  and  cold  water  applied  to 
the  stump.     The  joint  is  disorganised,  carti- 


Casb  III. — Exteimve  Ulceration, 

October  12,  1841.— Mrs.  B.,  aged  53. 
Catamooia  regular ;  has  had  several  children ; 
charwoman ;  English.  About  four  years 
ago  an  inflamed  bursa  under  her  right  patella 
was  lanced  by  an  ignorant  practitioner; 
since  then  the  ulceration  spreai  round  tlie 
knee ;  also  above  and  below,  destroying  the 
skin  and  fascia.  Her  suffiering  was  so  acute 
that  she  entreated  to  have  her  leg  removed. 
She  was  almost  exhausted  from  the  offensive 
dischaige  and  want  of  sleep.  She  denied 
having  had  syphilis. 

20th. — I  amputated  above  the  middle  of 
the  thigh,  in  Ihe  same  manner  as  the  preced- 
ing. Five  venels  were  secured,  and  the 
flaps  brought  together  as  in  the  previous 
cases.     She  lost  very  little  blood. 

The  joint  was  not  diseased.  I  gave  her 
an  opiate,  and  had  cold  water  carefully  ap- 
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plied  to  the  stamp  eight  hoars,  when  isinglass  cold.    The  patient  then  dresses,  and  in  caae 

plaster  and  tepid  water  dressing  were  used.  the  shower  bath  has  made  him  too  cold. 

2l6t. — ^Very    little    oozing  ;     not    much  drinks  a  glass  of  cold  water,  takes  a  short 

swelled ;   I  cut  away  the  sutures. — 23d,  I  walk  in  the  open  air,  and  then  break&sta  on 

applied  a  bandage.  bread  and  butter  and  cold  milk.    Another 

27th. — She  is  sitting  up  ;  I  removed  the  walk  is  taken  before  noon,  and  a  couple  more 

pUister  ;  the  flaps  have  united.  in  the  afternoon.    Two  or  three  measures  of 

29th. — Matter  discharges  from  the  (rout  cold  water  are  drunk  daily,  particularly  be- 

of  the  stump.  fore  and  during  walking ;  and  according  to 

Nov.  10th. — I  removed  by  some  force  the  circumstances,  clysters,   injections,  aitdng 

fifth  ligature ;  there  is  scarcely  any  discharge,  and    other    local  baths,    fomentations    or 

11th. — ^The stump  is  almost  cured:  water  douches  (all  of  cold  water),  are  employed, 

dressing  ordered  to  be  omitted,  and  simple  The  diet  is  nourishing  but  not  stimulating, 

dressing  used  instead.  and  warm  drink  or  food  is  not  followed. 

Jan.  15th,  1842.— She  has  perfectly  re-  The  patients   usually  followed  their  ordi- 

covered  her  health  and  strength.  nary  occupation  during  the  course,  but  with 

From    my  experience    in    Liston's  flap  moderation, 

operation,  I  consider  its  success  depends,  in  In  this  manner  the  au&or  observed  the 

a  great  measure,  on  strictly  following  his  chief   points    of    the  Grafenberg  system, 

instructions  in  the  dressing.     It  will  not  namely,  by  introducing  a  quantity  of  water 

admit  of  the  plastering  used  in  the  circular,  into  the  system,  allowing  it  to  pass  through, 

and  be  secreted  from  it  again,  together  with 
different  morbid    materials,    (or  whatever 

TRIAL  OF  THE  COLD  WATER  they  may  be  called),  by  the  increased  and 

SYSTEM.  critical  evaporation  from  the  skin,  without 

Bv  LicKNTiATK  Blich   OF  CHRISTIANA  ^^^  ^onscquent  relaxation  of  the  cutaneous 

BY  L.1CBNTIATK  ULiCH,  OF  CHRISTIANA.  ^^^^^  ^^  weakening  of   the  restorative 

power.  Before  the  author  proceeds  to  give 
The  author  tried  the  plan  in  sixty-five  a  report  of  the  individual  cases,  he  premises 
cases,  all  chronic,  in  the  majority  of  which  some  remarks  on  the  various  points  of  the 
a  decided  dyscrasia  was  present.  The  violent  treatment,  as  ftur  as  his  observations  differ 
and  daily  perspiration,  which  is  the  special  from  those  hitherto  made,  or  may  serve  as 
characteristic  of  the  Grafenberg  water-cure,  a  supplement  to  them, 
was  employed  by  the  author,  as  a  general  Sweating  was  employed  in  the  majority  of 
rule,  only  when  the  dyscrasia  was  very  cases,  but  only  once  a  day,  with  the  exception 
manifest.  The  following  is  his  general  me-  of  16  cases*  ;  namely,  in  eight  patients  who 
thod  of  treatment.  First  comes  a  prepa-  had  nervous  rheumatic  pains,  and  exhausting 
ratory  course,  lasting  from  three  to  six  days  ;  perspiration  ;  one  with  copious  hectic  mom- 
it  consists  in  washing  the  whole  body  with  ing  sweats  ;  two  with  varicose  swelliogs : 
cold  water  in  the  morning,  and  then  walking  one  with  disease  of  the  knee-joint ;  one  with 
about  in  the  open  air.  At  the  expiration  of  chronic  vomiting ;  and  three  with  bronchitis, 
this  period,  the  patient  is  stripped,  wrapped  It  was  more  or  less  difficult  to  produce  per- 
up  pretty  tightly  in  blankets  as  far  as  the  spiration.  In  some  instances  it  was  neoes- 
neck,  and  round  it,  and  then  covered  with  a  sary  to  cover  the  face,  before  perspiration 
large  counterpane.  The  head  is  enveloped  cf)idd  be  called  forth  ;  in  one  patient  only, 
in  a  cloth,  which  projects  over  the  face  and  who  was  suffering  from  ascites,  it  was  im- 
cheeks,  so  as  to  leave  the  mouth  and  nose  possible  to  produce  it  at  all.  One  of  the  most 
free.  This  having  been  done,  in  most  in-  constsuit  inconveniences  from  the  continn- 
stances  a  copious  perspiration  breaks  out,  anoe  of  the  sudorific  treatment  is  obstinate 
within  two  or  three  hours,  or  frequently  costiveness,  which,  however,  often  yielded 
sooner ;  this  is  kept  up  from  two  to  four  in  part  to  the  cold  dysters,  and  as  the  treat- 
hours,  while  the  patient  drinks  cold  water  ment  went  on,  got  right  of  itself, 
from  time  to  time,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  The  water  drunk  seldom  exceeded  from 
promote  exhalation.  The  patients  are  now  three  to  four  measures  daily,  but  was  often 
taken  out  of  the  bhmkets ;  and  to  avoid  the  less  ;  it  showed  its  benefits  more  decidedly 
trouble  of  having  a  batii  in  the  room,  the  and  with  special  rapidity  in  chronic  irrita- 
author  places  them  in  a  flat  empty  tub,  and  tion  of  the  stomach  accompanied  by  vomit- 
has  them  sprinkled  with  one  or  two  pails  of  ing,  both  when  used  alone,  and  when  com- 
wmter.    The  temperature  of  the  water  varies  bined  with  sweating.    The  hearty  appetite 

from  S®  to  18®  of  Reaumur  (60«*  to  724®  of  

Fahrenheit),  according  to  the  greater  or  less  *  The  sentence  Is  to  obscurely  expressed,  as 

sensibility  of  the  patient ;  and  while  this  is  to  leave  it  doubtftil  whether  these  sixteen  cases 

rnmr  on    he  rnhx  him«>lf  hrinklv  with  Kin  ^^^  sweated  more  than  oncc  a  day,  or  not  at 

gomg  on,  ne  ruos  mmselt  o™«ly  witn  ms  ^„ .  i,^^  .j j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  the  uaper  that 

hands,  to  dimmish  the  sadden  feehng  of  the  former  is  intended.— TVaMlaror'j  ivile. 
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which  many  patients  gain  during  the  coarse,  pursued  for  five  months,  and  effected  a  per- 

the  satisfying  which  does  not  always  agree  feet  care  without  relapse.     The  second  and 

with  them,  is  also  partly  diminished  by  the  third  were  cured  of  the  local  affections  in  a 

liberal  use  of  cold  water  at  meals.  couple  of  months ;  but  one  became  tired  of 

If  too  much  water  is  drunk  at  the  begin-  the  treatment,  and  the  other  was  obliged  to 

ning  of  the  course,  the  urine  is  often  increased  go  away,  and  therefore  discontinue  the  treat- 

at  the  expense  of  tiie  perspiration  ;  and  those  ment.     The  author  has  heard  that  the  symp- 

patients  who  are  unable  to  take  sufficient  toma  returned  afterwards  in  both  cases, 

exercise,  feel  uncomfortably  cold,  and  take  In  the  fourth  case,  which  was  cured,  the 

a  disgust  to  the  water.     The  douche  was  patient,   besides  having  been  subjected  to 

only  employed  in  a  few  cases,  chiefly  loeal  Daondi's  coarse  of  corrosive  sublimate,  had 

ones,  where  there  was  atrophy,  or  imperfect  used  assafoetidaand  decoction  of  sarsapariUa, 

paralysis  of  a  limb.     Its  effect  wsa  excel-  besides  local  remedies.     In  thia  instance  the 

lent,  and  it  seems  to  have  brought  out  local  perspiration  had  a  frightful  fetor — ^the  only 

and  critical  eruptions.  example  among  the  author's  cases. 

The  sitting-bath  was  applied  chiefly  in  Of  two  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  skin, 

diseases  of  the  abdomen,  and  affections  of  one  was  a  patient  suffering  from  eczema 

the  urinary  passages  and  genital  system ;  impetiginoVdes,  who  is  still  under  treatment, 

but  in  a  few  cases  it  produced  headache  The  other  was  afflicted  with  psoriasis  in- 

and  obstinate  riieumatic  ophthalmia.  veterata  of  several  years'  standing,  which 

The  author  observed  a  true  febrile  crisis  daring  the  last  year  had  spread  over  the 
only  once.  It  occurred  on  the  seventh  day  whole  body,  except  the  palms  of  the  handa 
of  the  treatment  of  a  diseased  knee-joint,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  He  used  a  variety 
was  combined  with  severe  headache,  violent  of  remedies  without  the  smallest  benefit, 
pain  over  the  whole  body,  which  lasted  two  The  water-system,  which  at  first  excited  Con- 
or three  days,  and  ended  after  a  critical  siderable  diarrhoea  and  perspiration,  pro- 
perspiration  and  vomiting.  Jn  three  cases  duocd  no  benefit  in  six  weeks ;  so  that  the 
only  the  author  observed  considerable  patient  could  no  longer  be  persuaded  to  con- 
diarrhoea  ;  in  the  rest,  merely  the  usual  cu-  tinue  the  course,  which  had  caused  him  so 
taneotts  eruptions,  particularly  on  the  places  much  inconvenience  and  pain.  After  the 
where  the  fomentations  were  applied.  These  nitrate  of  silver  had  also  been  tried  in  vain, 
were  absent  in  very  few  cases.  Ii^  was    rubbed  for  some  days    with  the 

The  majority  of  the  diseases  which  the  common  tar  ointment.     The  cuticle  now  fell 

author  treated    in    this  way    were    of    a  off  in  large  pieces,  and  under  it  was  formed 

rheumatic  type ;  either  rheumatic  neuralgie,  a  fresh  one,  without  scales,  except  in  a  few 

or  other  diseases  in  which  rheumatism  ap-  places ;  and  in  those,  too,  the  scales  vanished 

peared  to  pUy  the  principal  part.     Thirteen  in  a  few  days,  after  the  energetic  employ* 

were  cases  of  common  rheumatic  nenralgin ;  ment  of  sweating.    A  year  has  now  pained, 

eleven  being  men,  and  two  women.     In  and  there  has  been  no  relapse, 

seven  of  the  women  the  pains  were  chiefly  This  case  is  one  of  those  which  have  in- 

in  the  limbs ;  in  two  there  was  cardialgia ;  duced  the  author  to  think  that  a  combination 

one   suffered   from    hcmicranla,    and    one  of  the  water  plan  with  local  remedies  ia 

from  neuralgia  in  the  breost,  with  gout  in  beneficial  in    many  cases,   and  effects  an 

the  hip-joint.    Twelve  of  these  cases  were  alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  diseased 

cured  or  relieved  for  a  time  ;  in  two,  the  organ ;  while  the  new  treatment  alone  could 

method  failed  completely.  only  do  this  slowly,  and  that  indirectly,  bj 

Another    disease,    in    the  treatment  of  removing  the  dyscrasia. 

which  the  author  promised  himself  much  Diwaset  of  the  nmcou*  membranet,  and 

from  the    Priessnitzian    method,  and  the  blenorrhaa,  —  The  author    treated  twelve 

more  so  because  baths  were  long  considered  cases  of  this  class,  where,  for  the  most  part, 

a  principal  remedy  in  its  cure,  was  scrofula,  the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  trachea  and  its 

There  was  no  disease,  however,  in  which  the  ramifications,  were  affected.     Among  these, 

results  were  so  unfavourable  ;    for  of  six  the  best  results  occurred  where  there  was 

patients,  three  died,  two  were  relieved,  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coats  of 

only  one  cured,  and  even  in  this  instance  the  stomach,  for  of  five  patients  four  got 

it  is  not  known  whether  the  disease  has  re-  well.    The  fifth  (uncured)  was  affected  at  the 

turned.  same  time  with  scirrhus  of  the  stomach. 

Four  cases  of  inveterate  syphilis  were  The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammationa 

treated.    In  two  there  was  sore-throat,  ac-  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  was  less  fortunate, 

compenied  in  one  case  by  condylomata ;  There  was  one  case  of  lar3mgitis,  and  four  of 

in  a  third  there  were  sores  on  the  tongue ;  bronchitis.     The  case  of  laryngitis  is  still 

and  all  three  had  had  ^end  rekpses  after  under  treatment.      Of    the  four  cases  of 

the  use  of  mereury,  saraaparilla,  and  gnaia-  bronchitis  two  were  complicated  with  crude 

cum.     In  one'  patient   the  treatment  was  tubercles.     One  of  these  was  cured  by  cold 
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wasliiiig  and  frictions^  so  that  a  cough  which  The  treatment    was  employed    for  tiro 

had  lasted  seTcral  months  waa  cured,  and  months  against  a  scirrhiia  of  the  breast ;  it 

the  patient  considered  himself  well.     Tlie  remoTed  the  pain  for  a  time,  Imt  the  swelfing- 

other,   whose  ooogh  was  accompanied  by  remains  the  same. 

considerable  hemoptysis,  became  worse,  has  Chrome  induraiion  of  ike  parotid  gUmd^ 

hectic  fever,  and  will  hardly  live  through  with  fiHuUmi  sores.^^This  was  probably  a 

tbesommer.    The  third  suffered  at  the  same  case  of  the  enchondroma  described  by  J. 

time  from  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  con-  Miiller.     In  a  couple  of  months  the  swelling 

stant  night-attacks  of  asthma,  and  is  also  was  considerably  diminished,  but  the  patieot 

uncured,   although  the  mucous  rattle  was  could  not  be  induced  to  continue  the  conne. 

much  lessened  during  his  two  months'  course.  Chrome  inflammations  of  the  jointSf  and 

The  fourth  still  continues  the  course,  but  qfeetione  of  the  bonee. — ^Iliese  were  the 

with  little  effect.  cases    in  which  the    treatmenr  waa  most 

Blenorrhaa  of  the  vagina,  which  was  efficacious.    There  were  six  cases  of  diseased 

combined  with  several  of  the  previous  cases,  joints ;   four  where  the  malady  was  in  the 

was,  in  general,  cured  or  considerably  re-  knee,  one  in  the  hip,  and  one  in  the  shoulder, 

lieved  during  the  course.  Four  of  these  patients  were  cured,  and  one 

Dieeatea  of  the  »eroua  memhranes,  and  relieved,  who  is  still  under  treatment. 
eerotu  ^^Miione. — ^Ilie  author  treated  one  In  one  case,  the  disease  was  in  the  knee- 
case  of  arachnitis  spinalis  accompanied  by  joint,  and  there  was  a  considerable  eifuaion 
partial  paraplegia,  besides  a  case  where  of  synovial  fluid,  accompanied  by  constant 
there  was  ostitis,  (osteitis  ?),  two  of  hydrops  pain,  and  a  wasting  of  the  whole  extremity, 
ovarii,  one  of  anasarca,  and  two  where  there  The  patient,  a  woman  40  years  old,  had 
was  effusion  into  the  joints ;  but  as  these  been  treated  for  two  yean  in  the  usual  way 
last  ones  cannot  be  considered  separately,  with  leeches,  moxa,  and  a  whole  series  of 
they  are  mentioned  under  other  heads.  derivative  and  resolvent  remedies,  liiut  with- 

Dieeatet  of  the  abdominal  organs,  —  The  out  advantage.  The  water  treatment  con- 
author  can  say  nothing  positive  about  these  tinned  for  a  year  dispersed  the  accumulated 
maladies,  except  the  affections  of  the  mucous  fluid ;  and  for  several  months  before  the  end 
membranes  above  mentioned  ;  though  the  of  the  term  she  was  able  to  walk  without  a 
treatment  of  such  cases  is  said  to  have  been  stick.  In  a  few  days  after  its  commence- 
universally  successful  at  Grafenberg.  ment,  the  course  produced  a  strong  reactional 

Organiedieetuegqf  the  abdomen, — Besides  fever,  and  the  knee,  the  lower  part  of  the 

the.  case  of  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  and  one  thigh,  and  the  calf,  were  covered  during  the 

of  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  which  were  not  whole  time  with  pimples,  pustules,  and  boils, 

affected  by  the  course,  the  author  treated  a  Caries  of  the  bones ^  with  chronic  flstulous 

patient  suffering  from  infarctus  of  the  liver  ulcers. — Four  cases  were  treated  of  this  dis- 

and  spleen,  and  one  suffering  finom  ascites,  ease.     One  was  a  caries  of  the  vertebrae,  one 

but  both  only  for  a  short  time,  and  without  of  the  mastoid  process,   and  two  of   the 

advantage.  femur.     Two  are  still  under  treatment,  of 

Diseases  qf  the  brain  and  of  the  thoracic  whom  one  is  considerably  relieved.    The 

organs. — In  addition  to  the  cases  already  other  two  are  reported  as  cured;  but  the 

mentioned,  there  was  one  of  hypertrophy  of  author  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  he  has 

the  heart  with  induration  of  the  aortic  valves,  not  spoken  to  them,  since  they  discontinued 

and  oedematous  swelling  of  the  feet ;   but  the  treatment, 

the  treatment  was  of  no  avail.  Lastly,  Licentiate  Blich  treated  a  varicoie 

Diseases  qf  the  uterus  and  ovaries  were  ulcer  of  the  leg  of  sixteen  years'  standing, 

treated  with  greater  success.     One  patient,  and  cured  it  peifectly  in  half  a  year,  thou^ 

with  a  fibrous  tumor  of  the  uterus,   was  the  varicose  dilatation  of  the  veins  remains 

bed-ridden,   and  emaciated  in  the  highest  as  before. 

degree.    The  water  treatment  perfectly  re-  A  case  of  erectile  swelling  on  the  arm  has 

stored  her  general  health,  but  the  tumor  re-  long  resisted  the  treatment,  which  is  s^ll 

mained  the  same.      Another  woman  was  continued.     On  the  whole,  of  65  patients, 

suffering  from  polypous  excrescences  in  the  20  have  been  cured ;  14  have  discontinued  the 

OS  uteri,  as  well  as  a  long  train  of  hysterical  treatment  without  being  cured ;  15  were  not 

symptoms.     The  treatment  had  no  effect  cured,  of  whom  5  died,  and  three  of  these  pro- 

upon   the  polypi,  but  most  materially  re-  bably  in  consequence  of  the  treatment ;  and 

lieved  the  hysteric  rheumatalgia.  1 5  are  continuing  the  treatment,  with  more  or 

There  were  three  cases  of  ovarian  dropsy,  less  hope  of  a  favourable  result.     In  one  case 

which  in  two  instances  were  combined  with  the  result  is  not  known.     The  length  of  the 

scirrhus.     In  these  two  there  was  no  per-  treatment  varied  from  three  days  to  a  year ; 

ceptible  improvement ;  and  in  the  third  case  the  average  was  lOjr  weeks.     It  sucoeeded 

the  treatment  was  not  able  to  effect  much  in  best  in  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 

five  weeks.  of  the  stomach,   and  inflammation  of  the 
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jointe ;  and  wont  in  glandular  diaeates  with  This  oonfirms  the  fact,  says  Dr.   Barach, 

tubercular  formations  in  the  nobler  internal  that  at  every  expiration  a  quantity  of  air  is 

organs. — Abridged  from  SehnUdi*9  Jahr-  left  in  the  lungs,  which  assumes  their  tern- 

bueher.  perature. — Schmidt* $  Jakrbueher,  from  the 

[This  excellent  and  candid  report  gives  a  0e9terr,  Med.  Wocheruehr. 
favourable  impression  of  Licentiate  Blich's 


medical  abiUties ;  and  wiU  be  a  stronger  in-  SIMPLE  AND   CHEAP  METHOD   OP 

t^.'"^^  tt&S2r»!:S          PRKPAKING  HYDROCHLORIC 
lavished  by  other  writers.  —  TVaiu/ator'a                                  ACID, 
no/e.]  


^  Much    difficulty    is    experienced    in   pro- 

EVACUATION   OF  AN  ABSCESS   OF  curing  pure  and  concentrated  hydrochloric 

THE  LUNGS  THROUGH  A  tJoA   for  chemical   purposes,  the    common 

T  itvrw  niTF  commercial  acid  containing  various  impurities, 

Lil!tJ<ilyn-i>li£i.  particularly  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acid. 

By  Dr.  A.  Baracb.  of  Lemberg.  fr/«  chlorine,  chloride  of  iron,  and  sulphate 

of  soda;  these  arise  from  mipunties  con- 
tained  in  the  materials  employed  ;  the  chlo- 
A  Russia  w  female,  aged  fourteen,  had  rine,  from  the  action  of  nitric  or  nitrous 
married  at  thirteen,  before  the  commence-  acid  (often  present  in  oil  of  vitriol)  on  the 
ment  of  the  catamenia,  and  had  never  been  hydrochloric  acid  ;  sulphurous  acid,  from 
ill.  Four  months  before  her  malady  began,  organic  particles  in  the  common  salt  em- 
the  catamenia  appeared  for  the  first  and  only  ployed ;  and  chloride  of  iron,  from  the  pre- 
time.  The  present  illness  began  siiddenly,  srnce  of  that  metal  also  in  the  salt.  Pure 
in  June,  1841,  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and  and  clean  materials  are  therefore  the  first 
beatinginthechest  and  between  the  shoulders,  requisite  for  a  pure  acid.  Dr.  Gregory 
and  a  stabbing  pain  between  the  fourth  and  finds  that,  if  to  one  equivalent  of  salt,  two 
sixth  rib,  which  made  her  cough,  and  pre-  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a 
vented  a  deep  inspiration.  After  topical  certain  quantity  of  water  be  used,  instead  of 
blood-lettings,  the  pain  between  the  shoulders  •  one  equivalent,  as  usually  prescribed,  the 
went  off,  but  a  dry  cough  appeared,  with  in-  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  .acid  may  be  ex- 
crease  of  the  stabbing  pain  in  the  chest,  pelted  without  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid 
Leeches  were  again  applied,  and  a  saline  passing  over  even  into  the  first  condensing 
mixture  given,  but  without  advantage.  The  bottle,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  hydrochloric 
patient  now  went  in  a  wretched  vehicle  to  a  acid  distil  over  before  water  is  volatilized, 
physician  at  a  distance,  and  in  returning  was  On  this  observation  the  following  process  is 
tormented  by  a  sense  of  anxiety  in  the  chest ;  founded  : — 

she  also  had  strong  fits  of  a  suffocative  Into  a  common  Florence  flask  are  in- 
cough,  during  which,  to  the  great  relief  of  troduced  four  ounces  of  the  purest  patent 
her  dyspnoea  and  pain,  much  thick  and  fetid  salt,  and  five  fluid  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid 
pus  was  evacuated  from  the  thorax;  the  of  specific  gravity  1*600;  a  gentle  heat  is 
quantity  being  about  ten  ounces  in  four  or  applied,  and  the  gas,  which  is  then  generated, 
five  days.  The  patient  then  became  feverish,  is  conducted  by  a  bent  glass  tube  into  a 
coughed  much,  and  complained  of  tightness,  four-ounce  phial,  containing  two  ounces  of 
beating,  and  burning  in  the  chest,  at  the  distilled  water,  surrounded  by  snow  or  ice- 
part  where  the  leeches  had  been  put  on.  cold  water.  No  safety  tube  is  required,  as 
One  of  their  bites  had  become  converted  into  the  tube  is  made  to  dip  only  about  one- 
a  vesicle.  "While  the  attempt  was  making  to  eighth  of  an  inch  into  the  water,  so  that 
open  it,  nearly  two  ounces  of  pus  spirted  should  any  absorption  take  place  tiie  rise  of 
out.  Tbefever  and  cough  went  on,  while  the  a  little  water  in  the  tube  exposes  the  ex- 
evacuation  continued  by  fits  and  starts.  On  tremity  of  it,  so  as  to  admit  the  air  ; 
the  third  day  the  discharge  of  pus  began  to  or,  for  greater  security,  a  small  ball  may  be 
diminish ;  but  it  became  considerable  again  blown  on  the  descending  limb  of  the  tube. 
on  the  patient's  resuming  her  journey  until  The  gas  is  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  comes  over, 
she  arrived  at  Lemberg,  where  the  wound  and  for  the  first  hour  and  a  quarter  the  heat 
soon  closed.  Though  the  patient  was  hectic,  hardly  requires  to  be  increased,  if  the  tem- 
and  the  prognosis  unfavourable,  she  recovered  perature  of  the  surrounding  water  has  been 
perfectly  under  suitable  treatment.  There  kept  so  low  as  50^ ;  the  two  ounces  of  dia- 
ls another  remarkable  point  in  the  case.  tiUed  water  will  have  increased  in  volume  to 
The  third  day  after  the  vesicle  was  opened,  three  ounces  of  colourless  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  the  pus  began  to  flow  less  freely,  the  fuming  strongly,  and  having  a  specific  gra- 
ioapired  air  was  expelled  from  the  open  vity  of  1*20  to  1*21,  the  gas  passing  over  so 
wound  with  a  bellows  murmur,  and  waa  hot.  dry  that  no  part  of  the  tube  becomes  warm. 
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This  portion  being  removed,  its  place  is 
supplied  bf  two  ounces  more  of  distilled 
water,  and  the  heat  gradually  increased  and 
continued  for  an  hour  longer  ;  bjr  that  time 
all  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled  with 
some  water,  and  the  two  ounces  of  water 
have  become  three  ounces  Of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  specific  gravity,  1.10.  Both  portions 
are  absolutely  pure.  If  three  ounces  of 
water  are  used  in  the  first  instance,  4.5 
fluid  ounces  of  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.165 
are  obtained ;  and  then  replacing  the  acid 
by  two  ounces  of  water,  3.5  ounces  more  of 
specific  gravity  1.065.  If  five  ounces  of 
water  are  used  at  once  for  condensing  the 
acid,  and  kept  till  the  distillation  is  complete, 
7.5  fluid  ounces  of  specific  gravity!.  155  are 
obtained. 

Dr.Clark  finds  sulphuric  acid  of  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.65  to  answer  still  better  than 
acid  of  1 .60.— JDr.  W.  Greg  ry,  in  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  Rtmbr  Jones  has  been  elected  Exa- 
miner, in  the  room  of  Dr.  Roget,  whose  re^ 
signatlon  was  announced  some  months  ago. 


SOLUTION  OF  CALCULI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette, 

The  writer  of  this  note  having  discovered  a 
menstruum  for  phosphatic  calculi,  speedy  in 
its  action,  but  of  so  mild  a  nature  that  it 
may  be  injected  into  the  bladder,  is  most 
anxious  for  immediate  opportunities  of  test- 
ing its  efficacy  in  calculous  cases ;  and  would 
be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  his  professional 
brethren  would  assist  him  m  this  matter.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  this  is  necessarily  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  publication. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

S.  £.  n. 
June  8, 1843. 

Address  to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Churohill, 
Publisher,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

[The  above  is  authenticated  by  the  name 
of  the  writer. — Ed.  Gaz.] 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  May  28,  1842. 

Small  FOX 5 

Measles  32 

Scarlatina  17 

Hooping  Coagh  a9 

Croup iQ 

Thrush     1 

Diarrhfea    7 

Dysentery  i 

Cholera    q 

Influenza 3 

Typhus    .']  25 

Bry.«ipelKs , 5 

Syphilid  , 1 

Hydropholiia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  IM 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration 255 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  ....  39 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    si 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 4 

Cliildlied 5 

Ovarian  Dropsy  0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c .]  4 

Rheumatism 0 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 3 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula  :  0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c ..',  2 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat R3 

Old  A^e  or  Natural  Decay 63 

Deaths  by  Violence,  I'rivation,  or  Intempe- 
rance     ,  31 

Causes  not  specified  a 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 83S 
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June 

Thbrmombtu.|  Barombtrs. 

Wednesday    I 

from  39  to  71 

80-19  to  30*14 

Thursday  .    a 

5S      69 

30-15       soag 

Friday.  .  .    3 

37      70 

30-31        30'a0 

Saturday  .    4 

41      73 

SOia        30-04 

Sunday   .  .    5 

44      79 

39'99       39*99 

Monday  .  .    6 

44      75 

99'93        30-08 

Tuesday    .    7 

46      74 

3014      30-aa 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

—  — —  ■ 

LIST  OF  GBNTLEMKN  WHO  HAVE  RBCEIVKO 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thuredag,  Mag  26,  1842. 

n^\.J^iJ^^^^^\J^^^^^^^   Dorset.— C.  W. 

w''^J?*^?S'"S-^?^-  Skeldinpr.  Bridgenorth. 

^r^  w5k"5;2''  ^2r*5?V?'  ^von.~F.  *.  John- 


Wmd,  S.W.  on  the  Ist  j  N.  W.  on  the  9nd; 
B.  by  8.  and  S.W.  on  the  8d ;  S.W.  and  S.E,  on 
the  4th ;  S.E.  on  the  5th ;  N.E.  and  £.  on  the 
6th  and  7th. 

Except  on  the  eveuinflr  of  the  4th,  and  morning' 
of  the  5th,  genemlly  clear ;  no  nin  since  the 
a7th  ult. 

Charles  Henrt  Adams. 

NOTICES. 
We  have  been  requested  to  state,  in  answer 
to  inquiries  on  the  subject,  that  the  engrav. 
ings  from  the  portrait  of  Bransby  B.  Cooper, 
Esq.  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Pkul 
and  Dominic  Colnaghi,  Pall-MallEast,  who 
have  kindly  consented  to  take  charge  and 
dispose  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Medical  Men  in  London  and  its  Vicinity. 

"  A  Subscriber"  (Bedford),  wiU  find  his 
question  answered  in  the  present  number. 

WiLsour  &  OoiLVY,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  17,  1842. 


LECTURES 

ON  THB 

ANATOMY  AND    PHYSIOLOGY  OP 
THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL ; 

MOEB  KSrSCIALLT  OF  ITB  MUCOUS  MBUBRANB. 

Being  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  1842, 
delivered  at  the  Coll,  qfPhyeiciatu, 

By  R.  B.  Todd,  M.D.  P.R.S. 

Pioretior  of  Physiology  in  Kind's  CoUcffe,London, 
and  Pbyiician  to  the  King's  ColL  Hospital. 

LBCTUB.B    III. 

The  mucoos  membrane  of  tiie  intestinal 
canal  is  of  that  nature  which,  in  my  last 
lecture,  I  described  as  the  involuted  kind. 
It  presents  this  character  throughont  its 
whole  tract,  from  the  pylorus  to  the  anus. 

By  its  involntiops  it  forms  tubes,  which 
are  arranged,  side  by  side,  and  verticaUy  to 
the  submucous  areolar  tissue  :  their  orifices 
are  directed  to  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  so 
that  they  can  pour  into  it  the  mucus 
which  they  secrete.  When,  therefore,  a 
vertical  section  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  in  any  part  ofite  couree^  is  exa- 
mined, it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of 
these  vertical  tubes,  which  are  merely  invo- 
lutions or  foldings  of  the  membrane,  con- 
taining, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  last  lecture, 
the  elements  of  that  texture,  its  basement 
membrane,  and  epithelium,  and  nourished 
Vy  the  blood-vesseU  brought  to  their  parens 
^ymal  surface  by  the  subjacent  areolar  lis- 
«ie.  These  tubes  afford  an  example  of  the 
simplest  form  of  inyolution  of  the  mucous 
membrane ;  but  occasionally  we  see  a  slight 
complication,  from  many  of  them  being  bl- 
ftircated  at  their  blind  extremities. 

The  diameter  of  these  tubes  is  pretty  uni- 
form throughout  their  whole  depth  ;  and  it 
ja  Aia  drcoaatance  which  constitutes  the 
main  difference  between  the  tubes  of  the 
{ntestine  and  those  of  the  stomach.    The 
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latter  are  irregular,  and  bulging  towards 
their  blind  extremities ;  the  former  are  uni- 
formly cylindrical  throui^hout.  The  tubes 
of*  the  stomach,  at  least  in  most  of  the 
higher  vertebrata,  open  into  the  bottoms  of 
cells ;  those  of  the  intestine  have,  each,  a 
distinct  opening  into  its  cavitj.  If,  then,  a 
piece  of  intestinal  mucous  membrane  be 
viewed  on  its  freit  surface,  it  is  found  to  pre- 
sent an  innumerable  multitude  of  minute 
foramina,  which  are  the  orifices  of  these 
tubes. 

These  tubes  are  commonly  described  under 
the  name,  fblHelea  qf  Liebertuhn;  they 
were  well  known  to  Brunner,  who  flourished 
several  yeare  earlier  than  the  Isst  named 
anatomist,  and  are  accurately  represented 
by  him  in  the  second  plate  of  his  book 
on  the  Duodenum ;  they  were  also  known 
to  Leuwenhoek,  who,  however,  mistook 
them  for  muscles.  It  is  only  very  lately 
that  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
their  true  structure :  the  use  of  high  powen, 
and  an  improved  mode  of  illumination  (I 
allude  to  Uie  achromatic  condenser),  have 
revealed  to  us  the  large  quantity  of  colum- 
nar epithelium  which  entera  into  their  com* 
position*. 

The  peculiar  arrangemeot  of  these  tubes 
gives  to  the  mucous  membrane  its  apparent 
thickness.  The  tubes  of  the  small  intestine 
are  longer  than  those  of  the  large;  conse- 
quently the  mucous  membrane  of  the  former 
appean  thicker  than  that  of  the  latter.     In 

*  In  my  Onlitonian  Lectures  for  1839, 1  stated 
my  inability  to  find  colomnar  epithelium  in  the 
stomach  tubes,  and  thus  appeared  to  impugn  the 
accuracy  of  Henle,  who,  by  bis  method  of  scrap* 
ing,  ascertained  its  presence  in  that  or^an. 
Henle  did  not,  however,  My  where  it  was  to  be 
found.  I  have  since  ascertained  that  it  exists  in 
the  walls  of  the  tubes,  but  not  throughout  their 
whole  extent.  Towards  the  blind  extremities  of 
the  tubes  the  epithelium  Is  globular  (fig.  1):  in 
the  rest  of  their  extent  it  is  columnar :  on  the  nee 
surftce  of  the  mucous  membrane  it  is  Bcidy.  In 
LieberkOhn's  follicles  the  epithelium  is  cohminar 
throughout. 
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OTilf  the  Hcreted  product,  Bnil  opens,  u  we 
have  already  >een,  into  tbe  inteatinal  cavit*. 

An  acenrate  iduof  the  relation  whidithe 
villi  bear  to  IJeberkiihn's  foUiclea  ma;  be 
obtained  from  eiamining  the  diagnoi  ofin- 
Tol'ited  mncooa  membrane,  which  I  diewed 
in  m<r  last  iectare  :   lig.  7,  p.  384. 

In  Bg.  2  is  shewn  a  vertical  lection  of  ■ 
portion  oF  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
dng,  in  which  the  relatiTc  poiition  of  theae 
two  kinds  of  folding  of  the  mncooa  mem- 
brane is  well  diiplajed. 

Fie.  2. 


Stomaek  lube  qfdog  at  iU  itind  txtnmil 
aloMJrv  U*  ttUgitv  and  globaltu'  rp 

m,  BMcment  membmie. 

t,  Qlobnisr  epitheUnm,  inclcned  in  a  bolgii 


It  mnat  be  evident  to  tbe  moat  fapGrHo 
r   admirably   thii   amiif 
is  adapted  to  obtain  a  great  eitent 
11  surface  within  a  limitnd  amoont 
Are  Lieberkiibn'i  foUicls*  the  ac 


B  theyn 
I   obtaining   t 
greann  poanoie  amount  of  aniface  ? 
seem*  evident,  that  thej  must  be  the  prim 
pal  aonrce  of  tbe  mucus  which  ia  found  on 
the  intartinal  surface  i  bat  how  that  flnid 
difen  Crom  tlie  seeretioD  of  the  other  intea- 
tJnal  glands,  we  have  at  preient  no  meana  of 
detamining. 

1'«ti'*—  these  foldings  into  tabes,  the 
moeons  membrane  of  the  email  intestine 
presenla  other  minute  foldings,  which  are 
predaelf  like  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn, 


termed  »Uli .-  they  prtqect  from  the  free  sur- 
fsca  of  the  moCODa  membrane  into  the  ca- 
vity of  tht  intestine,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  to  become  implanted,  like  so  maiy 
little  roots,  in  any  semifluid  or  Quid  materi^ 
which  may  fill  the  intestine.  Hence  the 
eompariaou  of  theae  little  procestes  to  the 
ipongioles  of  plants  I*  not  without  founda- 
tion from  anatomy. 

The  ftmctore  of  a  villaa  is  precisely  the 
same  aa  that  of  an  everted  lieberhiihn's  folli- 
cle ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  composed  of  colum- 
nar epithblinm,  placed  verticaUy  to  the  base- 
ment membrane,  and  adherent  to  it  by  the 
sharp  extremities  of  the  epithelial  columns. 
The  cavity  of  tbe  villus  is  occupied  by  ves- 
Kts,  lacteals,  nerves,  and  areolar  tiasuej 
that  of  the    Liebeikiihn'a  follicle   contains 


Stelion  qf  Iht  nmcow  rnrmtrane  qf  nuUI 

islalini  in   lAe  dag,  ihvudng  villi  and 

lArbrrkuhn't  /olticltt. 

Villi  eiiit  only  on  the  mucous  membrane  . 
of  the  imall  mlttlint ;  the  term  vilbnu 
tntmirane,  sltbongh  freqnenUy  naed  syno- 
nymously with  mucous  membrane,  ia  cor- 
rectly applicable  only  to  that  of  the  tmall 
intestine.  The  villi  are  developed  gradually 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum.  They 
originate  in  an  elongation  of  the  partitions 
between  tbe  cells,  which,  precisely  similarto 
thoM  of  the  stomach,  occupy  the  macoaa 
surface  of  (he  opper  part  of  the  duodenum. 
These  partitions  gradually  become  more  and 
more  elongated,  forming  villous  folds,  and 
tbe  apertures  between  them  gradually  con- 
tract. 

Villi  present  many  vaiialiona  in  shape 
and  in  leogth.  In  man  thdr  outline  is  tri- 
angular, and  their  length  varies  from  l-36th 
to  1.<8tb  of  an  inch.  In  the  dog  and  est 
they  form  long  filiform  processes-  In  the 
turkey  they  form  Urge  lamelliform  folds. 

The  villi  are  moit  numerous  where  tbe 
moat  active  process  of  absorption  is  going 
on  ;  that  is,  in  the  inferior  third  of  the  duo- 
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denvin,  and  in  the  npper  part  of  the  jeju- 
num. Their  Tessels  are  very  numerous ; 
and  in  a  well-injected  specimen  a  beautiful 
capillary  plexus  may  be  seen  beneath  the 
whole  surface  of  each  villus.  This  plexus  is 
supplied  by  a  central  artery,  whicui  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the  yillus,  and,  at  its 
firee  extremity,  breaks  up  into  the  beautiful 
capillary  plexus  which  is  virible  on  its  sur- 
face ;  from  this  plexus  several  small  veins 
carry  off  the  blood  (fig.  3). 

Fio.  3. 


C  B  A 

If^eeUd  villi  ofm  dog, 

A  B,  Free  extremity,  shemng  the  capillary 

plexus. 
C,  The  central  artery  alone  ii^ected. 

Kranse  delineates  the  lacteals  as  forming  a 
plexus  in  each  villus ;  upon  this  point  I  can- 
not give  an  opinion.  It  is  quite  certain, 
however,  that  pores,  or  orifices  for  absorp- 
tion, do  not  exist,  as  Cruikshank  and  others 
thought.  I  regret  to  add,  that  I  am  unable 
to  specify  the  precise  relation  which  the 
nerves  b^  to  the  vilU. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  regard  these 
organs  as  specially  endowed  with  the  ab- 
sorbent fiinction.  Their  anatomical  consti- 
tution admirably  fits  them  for  this  function ; 
they  exist  in  that  part  of  tiie  intestine  where 
absorption  is  most  active :  during  chylifica- 
tion  we  see  them  turgid  with  chyle.  It  is 
true  that  absorption  of  chyle  takes  place 
without  them,  as  in  the  large  intestine,  and 
in  those  animals  that  have  tiiem  not. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  small, 
the  villi  having  been  abstracted. 

Olandi  qfthe  inteMtine, — Besides  Lieber- 
kuhn's  follicles,  there  are  certain  special 
glands  existbg  in  different  parts  of  the  m- 
testinal  tract.  Some  of  these  are  frequentiy 
the  seat  of  disease,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  physician  should  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  posi- 
tion. 


We  may  enumerate  three  classes  of 
glands : — 

1.  Brunn*»  or  Brunner*»  gUmdM.  I  pre- 
fer to  give  to  these  glands  the  name  dno^ 
denal,  for  they  strictly  belong  to  this  por- 
tion of  intestine,  and  form  one  of  its  princi- 
pal characters.  They  were  discovered  and 
described  by  J.  C.  Brunn  in  1686.  The  best 
mode  of  displaying  them  is  that  which  he 
advises,  namely,  to  slit  up  the  intestine; 
pin  it,  with  its  mucous  membrane  down- 
wards, under  water ;.  and  then  dissect  off  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats.  The  glands 
will  be  found  arranged  in  the  submucous 
'coat,  where  they  present  the  appearance  of 
numerous  small  white  bodies  or  grains, 
scattered  throughout  the  tunic,  very  nume- 
rous towards  the  pylorus,  and  gradually  di- 
minishing in  number,  and  ceasing  altogether 
at  the  end  of  the  duodenum.  They  pre- 
cisely resemble  the  elementary  g^rains  of  a 
salivary  gland,  spread  out  on  an  expanded 
surface,  instead  of  being  collected  into  a  mass. 
They  commence  abruptly,  at  the  duodenal 
side  of  the  pyloric  valve,  but  cease  gradually, 
becoming  less  and  less  numerous,  as  the 
duodenum  advances.  They  vary  a  good 
deal,  both  in  size  and  in  numbers,  in  dif- 
ferent individuals ;  and  in  a  few  cases  1  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  them,  ow- 
ing to  their  being  extremely  small.  Like 
other  glands  of  the  intestine,  they  seem  to 
me  to  waste  and  almost  entirely  disappear  in 
many  old  persons.  These  glands  belong 
specially  to  the  duodenum  ;  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  name  duodenal  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  no  other  part  of  the  intes- 
tine ever  exhibits  any  structures  like  them. 

Such  is  the  description  of  them  in  man. 
They  are  distinct,  but  occupy  a  small  space, 
not  more  than  an  inch  beyond  the  pylorus, 
in  the  cat,  dog,  and  rabbit.  In  the  horse 
they  are  larger  than  in  any  animal  I  have 
examined  them  in ;  in  him  they  form  several 
layers  surrounding  the  intestine,,  each  layer 
containing  grains  of  a  different  size,  the 
larger  ones  iemg  nearest  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  structure  of  these  bodies  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  the  elements  of  salivary 
glands,  or  the  conglomerate  gland  of  the 
older  anatomists.  Its  ultimate  secreting 
element  consists  of  bunches  of  vesicles,  as 
may  be  seen  in  fig.  4,  which  is  a  diagram  to 
show  their  structure,  as  I  have  observed  it 
under  a  high  power,  and  their  relation  to 
the  intestine.  The  vesicles  C  have  ducts 
emerging  from  them,  which,  by  coalescing, 
form  large  ones,  and  these  pass  through  the 
submucous  tissue,  and  open  on  the  surfiace 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  between  Lieber- 
kuhn's  follicles,  or  by  becoming  continuous 
with  them. 

2.  The  second  class  of  intestinal  glands 
have  received  the  name  "  solitary  glands f** 
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JMa/ram  nf  a  meifni/ltd  eitu  a/  Bruantr'i 
gland,. 

A,  U«b«rt(lhn'«  fbUiclM. 

B,  Duels  of  the  rlimdi. 

C,  Tcnnlnal  thIcIh  of  the  [luil*. 

fUmduUc  tolilariti.  Several  uiatomLati  ■□<! 
phjr*"^'"'*  confound  them  moit  eiToneoiu]]> 
with  BruDHer'i  gtandi ;  from  which,  how- 
erer,  they  differ  verj  mmterially  in  stnic- 
tnre,  in  porition,  in  lubility  to  diaase. 

The  Kilitarj  glandg  are  icattered  through- 
out the  email  inteitine,  and  are  most  nameroai 
below  the  doodeDam ;  thejr  also  exist  in  con. 
■idenble  Dumben  in  the  large  intCBtloe, 
espaciallf  in  the  cKcnm  and  Tenuiform  ap- 
pendix. If  you  examioe  the  cfEcnm  of  the 
dog,  yoD  obtain  an  excellent  example  of 
them  on  a  large  acale.  Hey  are  aimplo 
Tdiciilar  bodies,  resembling  in  section  ■ 
Dutch  bottle,  vide  at  their  blind  extremity, 
ml  tapeting  to  the  surfsce  of  the  mucooB 
memhraiie,  on  which  they  open  by  a  very 
Una  orifice,  sot  easily  Hen  in  the  human 
■(abject,  espedallj  in  the  glanda  of  the  small 
btettine.  Each  gland  is  deposited  in  the 
mtdat  of  Lieberkuhn'i  follicles,  and  there- 
fore cppears  sorraunded  by  ■  lone  at  tbe 
orifices  of  these  tubes.  When  filled  with 
maeot,  or  any  other  msterial,  they  appear 


Uke  little  spberical  bodies  in  tbe  snbmuoooa 
coat,  and  cause  ■  pronunence  of  the  maconi 
cost  towards  the  cavity  of  the  inteatine. 
On  the  other  band,  when  empty,  they  sire 
to  flaccid  and  thin,  that  they  may  readily 
elude  the  obserTstion  even  of  an  expciiencad 
■nstomist. 

3.  The  agninait  glandt — glandule  af- 
minata  i.  afgrtgotit — are  familiarly  known 
by  the  name,  glmdi  of  Peyer.  They  an 
elaborately  described  by  Peyer,  and  also  by 
Wepfer ;  but  they  were  previously  known 
in  thia  country,  and  had  been  deacribed 
■nd  figured  in  a  great  number  of  animals  by 
Dr.  Grew. 

These  are  s^regations  of  papillifonn 
bodies,  which,  as  regsrds  structure,  are  veai- 
ctes,  tapering  to  a  pointed  extremity,  precisely 
like  the  aolitsry  glands.  Each  papillifonn 
body  is  lodged  in  a  cup-like  cavity,  and  may, 
in  thiirespect,  he  compared  to  the  calciform 
papills  situate  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongae. 
lliey  are  colleoted  together  into,  genersllj 
oval,  sometimes  circular,  patches  i  which 
are  always  on  or  towards  the  free  border  of 
the  intestine,  never  on  its  mesenteric  bord» 
— and  therefore;  in  proceeding  to  examine 
them,  you  must  open  the  intestine  nio-ig  its 
mesenteric  border.  It  is  always  sdvinable  to 
examine  these  glands  under  water,  and,  in 
washing  them,  you  should  not  let  a  large 
stream  fall  upon  them,  but  the  adhering 
mucDs  should  %e  removed  as  gently  and  aa 
carefiilly  as  possible.  The  papillifonn  vesi- 
cles, which  constitute  the  essential  part 
of  the  glands,  are  so  delicate,  especially  in 
the  human  subject,  that  the  slightest  vialeoce 
is  apt  to  destroy  them. 

These  patches  may  first  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  about  seven  or  eight  feet  from 
the  pylorus  i  here  they  are  very  imall, 
roundish — about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diamtter,  freqaently  very  indistinct,  so  that, 
withoat  great  care,  they  may  be  readily 
overlooked.  From  thia  plsce  to  the  junction 
of  the  ileum  with  the  ctecom  thej  are  fbund 
at  intervals ;  the  length  of  the  patches  for  the 
most  part  increasing,  as  yon  proceed,  towards 
the  large  intestine.  In  number,  the  patchea 
varyfinm  17  to  32,  and  in  siie  I  have  found 
them  to  measure,  the  upper  ones  a  qoarttr 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch  in  their  long  diameter 
— the  lower  ones  two  to  four  inches — and  the 
■hoit  diameter  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch. 
These  glands  are  very  variously  developed 
in  different  individuals.  They  are  most  dis- 
tinct b  young  subjects,  and  gradually  be- 
come less  prominent  with  the  advance  of  age. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  similarity  with  the 
duodenal  glands.  In  the  lower  animals  they 
are  very  distinct,  and  appear  to  have  mud) 
more  firmness,  and  greater  cohesion.  In  tbs 
dog,  cat,  lion,  the  papillE  are  large ;  in  fig. 
!•  is  a  view  of  a  section  of  one  of  the  patches  i 
and  here  the  papiUiform  bodiea  may  be  ve^ 
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VrrlUal  Itctwn  qf  ■  patch  qf  Ptgtr'i  glatidt  in  Iht  dog. 

Hiite  UwM  jiapillilbrDi  vtsiclfs  orificei  at  precisely  timilsr,  althoagh  Kumewhat  tarnr 

Ihdr  apices .'     My  owd  opinion  would  lead  and  more  complicated,  thui  the  lubei  of  &e 

me  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative  ;  digcative  stomach  of  all  the  mammalia. 

but  Henle  and  others  maintain  thst  they  are  What  are  Ibe   functions  of  these  .three 

cloaed  cells,  and  that  the;  burst,  in  order  to  kinds    of   inteatioal   glands  ?      We   do   not 

discharge  Iheir  secretinDs.     It  would  be  ex-  possess  any  facts  which  would  enable  us  to 

reedingljr   difficult    to    dijtinguieb   t   sniail  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question, 

oriftce  at  the  apex  of  one  of  these  bodies,  The  glands  of  the  duodenum  are  eo  like  tba 

and  I  cannot   confidently  say  that    I  have  pancreas  in   sCrncture,  they  an  bo  stricQy 

■eenone:  but  in  thecolitaryglands,  between  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  intatine, 

which  and  their  bodies  1  can  see  no  ma.  with  which    that  gland    is  also  connected, 

tcrial  difference  of  struclnre,  the  orifices  are  that  we  cannot  resist   the   conclosian  that 

Tcry   distinct   in   the   large  intestine;   and,  their  function  is  of  the  same  nature,  and 

although  they  are   not    so    chrious  in   the  that  they  furni  part  of  the  salivary  apparatni 

■mall,    yet   I    have    frequently    seen    them  of  the  upjier  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal, 

there  alio;   and  in  tbe  dug  and  cat,  and  In  bke  manner  we  find  connected  with 

aometimea  in  man,  they  are  distinctly  risible  the  oral  part  of  the  digestive  tube  two  dis- 

to  the  naked  eye.    Henle,  Purliinje,  Schwann,  tinct  portions  of  the  glandular  apparatus; 

Wasmann,  and  others,  believing  that  these  one   collected    to    form    salid    organs,    Ibo 

cloaed  cells  not  only  exist  in  mucous  sur-  .  4aUvarg  glandi .-  and  tbe  other  diffused  over 

faces,  but  likewise  form  the  terminal  vesicles  the  aub-mncous  cellukr  tissue  of  the  mouth, 

of  tbe  salivary  and  other  glands,  have  ad-  the  buccal  jlandi,  forming  a  glandular  layer 

Taoced  tbe  doctrine  that  the  first  part  of  the  very  analogous  to  the  gtanda  of  Bruimer. 

act  of  excretion  consists  in  the  giving  way.  Until  we  know  more,  however,  of  tiie  change 

or  bursting,  of  the  wall  of  the  cell,  and  the  which  saliva  is  calculated  to  produce  in  On 

eooaeqnent  evacuation  of  its  contents.     And  iogesta,  we  cannot  form  any  opinion  of  the 

it  was  supposed  that  Wasmann's  description  office  of  the  fluid!  secreted  by  what  I  would 

of  the  dark  part  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem-  call  the  tativary  apparalui  qfthe  inletlint, 

branein  the  pig,  as  composed  of  columns  of  The  solitary  glands,  and  those  of  Peyer,  so 

dosed  cells,  gave  great  continnatioD  to  these  closely  approximate  each  other  in  atnicture, 

views.    I  stated,  however,  in  my  last  lecture,  that  they  probably  are  not  very  disaimllar  in 

that  the  celli  dncribed  by  Waimann  were  function.     Do  they  secrete  the  odoriferous 

contained  in  tubes  of  basement  membrane  principle  which  the  feculent  matters  acquira 
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in  their  pMuge  throof^  the  IntettioB  ?  We 
know  that  wme  of  the  cutineou  gU&di 
secrete  a  nulerU],  which  a  often  qnite  u 
oSenrive  to  the  olfactories,  as  the  most  fMid 
discharge  from  the  binrels. 

A  mart  intareitiiig  appUcatioii  of  the 
knowledge  of  rainate  unatom;  to  the  ioTes- 
ti^tion  of  disease  wmi  made  by  Boebm  in 
'  *     -       "    -   n  ot  the  intertinal  canal  in 


He  fhund  that  the  rice-water  dqectiona 
were  toll  of  colamnar  etathelinm.  Thii 
WBi  deiired  fhna  the  anriiaee  of  the  mnoCHit 
membrane,  which  becwM  ttrippad  of  its 
elinm,  ai  the  akin  would  hJiTe  ita  cnti- 
k  aeparated,  afler  the  appUealian  of  a  blii- 
i«r.  Huh  parti  pnaented  an  appear- 
ance aa  if  the;  had  been  deprired  of  the 
epitheliom  b;  mechanicml  aonping.  Ail 
the  regions  (tf  tha  mocous  membniia  did 
not  Buffer  eqiullf.  The  stomach  nrelr 
eiperienced  any  t^nge ;  bat  tba  principal 
■eat  of  the  mischief  were  the  ileum  and 
the  jejanam :  the  lepaiation  of  epitheliom 
becoming  lex  the  nearsr  jon  approached  the 
■tomacii.  All  the  involations  of  the  mncons 
membrane  became  affected ;  the  tubes  of 
LieberkiihD  and  the  riUi — the  latter  were 
■wollen,  elongated  ;  their  Teasels  much  in- 
jected ;  their  epithelial  abeath  so  much  de- 
atrojed,  that  onlj  a  few  colnmas  here  and 
there  adhered  Iti  tl>em,  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance similar  to  that  which  mj  ^endUr. 
Bowman  has  depicted  in  [^.  6,  to  show  the 
effect  of  mechanical  distnrbaDce  on  the  villi 
of  the  dog. 

Fio.  6. 


Villut   nf  tht  OewfA  nf  a    dog,    with  Ik* 
tpHktliitat  partially  dttacktd. 
Nor  ia  the  destraction  limited  to  a  scrap- 
ing off  of  epithelium.     The  Tilli,  according 
to  Boehm,  become  split  up  into  fibres,  and 


the  foUiclet  nodergo  IIm  aame  diaint<gra. 
tion  ;  and  so  rapid  is  the  work  of  diaor- 
ganiaadon,  that  he  atatea  that  he  had  known 
inatancea  in  which  the  woret  of  theee  changes 
had  occarred,  in  patients  who  began  to  com- 
plain in  the  morning,   and  were  de*d  at 

And,  as  might  be  anticipated,  Feyer's  and 
the  solitsrj  glands  pirtake  in  the  general 
scraping  :  the  Teaicolar  bodies  fbrming  the 
glands  were  opened  and  destroTed :  the 
■abmocoos  tiasae  infiltrated  and  thickened. 

Theae  effects  of  cholera  opon  the  miiGons 
membrane  mi^it  be  contraated  wiUi  the  ra- 
lagea  of  an  eztemita  scald  apon  the  akin ; 
and  the  state  of  collapse,  which  is  induced 
by  the  stripping  of  either  int^omeat,  showa 
that  rimilar  constitational  effects  fbUaw  aimi- 
lar  lesions  in  both. 

It  is  Tcr;  remarkable  to  how  great  an 
extent  Bnuinei's  glands  eojojr  immnnitf 
from  disease;  and,  in  thii  reaped,  these 
glands  present  an  additional  poinl  of  resem- 
blance to  the  pancoeas,  which  jl  vcTf  taielr 
the  seat  of  morbid  action. 

Disease  of  Pejer'i  and  of  the  aolitary 
glands  tonns  a  most  formidable  complica- 
tion of  two  of  the  most  seiioa*  maladiea  the 
phjncian  has  to  deal  with  ;  namely,  tjphna 
fever  and  tubercular  phthi^. 

The  tjpboid  poison  has  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  affect  the  pstdies  of  Peyer's  and 
the  aolitar;  glands ;  so  mach  *o  as  to  obtain 
for  it  abrMd  the  appellation  tuphoid  aido- 
minalif.  This  tendency  was  fiiit  noticed  by 
an  English  physician.  Sit  John  Pringle, 
althODgh  the  priority  of  observation  is  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  Roederer  and  Wagler. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus, 
these  glands  are  more  or  less  altered  in  the 
ileum  and  in  the  cKcmn.  The  snbjacent 
tissne  Is  Infiltrated  and  thickened  :  ulcms  are 
formed.  When  aPeyer'spatdiiauIoeiated, 
the  uleer  retains  the  oral  shape,  and  has  an 
elevated  edge  and  hardened  base. 

1^  oloen  which  result  firom  disease  of 
the  solitary  glands  are  amall  and  circular. 
Frequently  the  nkerative  process  attacks  the 
coats  of  the  intestine  in  succession,  caosing 
perforation. 

In  phthisis,  similar  ulcerations  occur,  bnt 
firom  a  different  cause.  llie  tubercular 
matter  is  deposited  in  theae  glands,  oc  in 
the  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  llie  ulceratian 
is  the  reanlt  of  die  effort  to  eliminkCe  this 
matter,  as  takes  place  in  the  lungs.  Tba 
seat  of  ulceration  is  always  in  the  glands ; 
the  interreDing  portions  bong  only  affected 
so  far  as  the  ulcerative  process  may  have 
spread  into  them  fMm  the  glands. 

So  fkr  aa  my  experience  goea,  and  fhim 
what  I  have  learned  by  reading  of  the  eipe- 
ricoice  of  others,  I  heUeve  it  may  be  stated 
posidvely,  that  Brunner'a  glands  sre  oevcr 
affected  either  in  phthisis  or  in  typhus. 
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Let  me  conclade  this  lecture  with  a  few  but  physiological :  and  this  will  be  best  nn- 
observations  on  the  innerTation  of  the  in*  derstood  if  we  trace  the  branch  of  commiini* 
testinal  canal.  cation  with  the  posterior  spinal  root.    This 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  branch,  as  doubtless  consisting  of  afferent 
is  supplied  with  nerves  firom  one  source  only,  fibres,  derives  them  from  the  intestinal  sur- 
namely,  from  the  great  sympathetic,  from  its  face ;  proceeding  from  this  point,  we  trace 
thoracic  and  abdominal  portions,  by  the  them  to  the  plexus  surrounding  the  intes- 
splanehnic  nenre  and  the  plexuses  into  tinal  arteries :  here  they  intermingle  with 
which  it  difides.  grey  matter ;  thence  they  pass  to  the  semi- 

Wben  portions  of  the  sympathetic  are  lunar  ganglion,  where  they  again  mix  with 
examined  by  the  microecope,  they  are  found  grey  matter ;  from  that  they  pass  by  the 
to  consist  of  the  same  nerve-tubes,  with  splanchnic  nerretocertainintercostal  ganglia, 
cotttaii^  white  matter,  as  are  seen  in  the  to  mix  a  third  time  with  grey  matter,  and  a 
nerves  of  animal  life.  But  these  tubes  seem  fourth  time,  in  passing  from  these  latter  into 
few,  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  nerves ;  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  size  of  the  nerve  is  Here,  then,  this  remarkable  feature  in 
provided  for  by  a  large  quantity  of  areolar  these  nerve  tubes  is  the  frequent  coramuni- 
ti«ue.  This  is  apparent  from  the  immense  cation  which  they  form  with  grey  matter, 
number  of  the  minute  fibres  of  this  tissue  And  doubtless  this  must  modify,  to  a  certain 
which  are  seen  under  the  microscope.  extent,  their  vital  endowments.    Nor  is  it 

After  much  careftd  examination  of  those  improbable  that  their  apparent  independence 
nerves,  I  have  never  succeeded  in  detecting  of  the  sensorium  results  firom  this ;  and  that 
any  other  elements  in  them  than  those  I  the  frequent  intervention  of  grey  matter 
have  named.  The  peculiar  organic  fibres  between  the  central  and  peripheral  portions 
described  by  Remak,  Retzius,  Mtiller,  and  of  the  nerve-tubes  may  intercept  the  afferent 
others,  are,  I  believe,  fibres  of  areolar  tissue*,  influence  of  one  class  of  tubes,  and  afford  an 
and  take  no  part  in  the  manifestation  of  independent  efferent  power  to  the  others,  and 
nervous  action.  so,  by  a  frequent  communication  or  con- 

Whence  do  these  nerve-tubes  come  ?  The  nexion  between  those  two  kinds  of  animal 
greatest  part  unquestionably  from  the  cere-  matter,  the  co-operation  of  which  is  necessary 
bro-spinal  centres  —  the  axis  of  all  the  to  the  development  of  nervous  power,  pro- 
nerves  in  the  body  :  and  this,  I  think,  is  vision  will  be  made  for  the  due  regulation  of 
very  manifest  when  we  examine  the  extensive  the  parts  submitted  to  their  influence,  without 
and  nnmennis  connections  of  the  sympathetic  necessarily  involving  either  the  brain  or 
with  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves.  It  is  spinal  cord.  Thus'  the  actions  of  parts  sup- 
now  well  known  that  such  a  connection  plied  by  the  sympathetic  system  alone  may 
exiata  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  go  on  indefinitely  without  the  cognizance  of 
root  ofearfa  spinal  nerve:  now  the  oonnecting  the  sensorium,  by  the  exercise  of  nervous 
branehea  are  of  that  size,  that  they  must  power,  developed  through  the  reciprocal 
contain  several  nerve-tubes,  and  when  the  influence  of  the  two  elementary  forms  of 
great  nnmber  of  the  sources,  whence  these  nervous  matter,  extraneous  to  the  oerebro- 
nerre-tabes  come,  is  taken  into  the  account,    spinal  axis. 

and  when  we  consider  the  small  size  of  the  Such  is,  doubtless,  the  mode  in  which  the 
tnmk  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  it  actions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  produced, 
cannot  be  supposed  that  much  room  is  left  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  its  muscular 
for  fibres  not  immediately  connected  with  coat  is  admirably  adapted  to  facilitate  that 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  If  such  fibres  succession  of  contractions  and  relaxations 
exist,  they  most  originate  or  terminate  in  by  which  one  portion  of  the  canal  expels 
.the  gangUa.  what  the  succeeding  one  is  prepared  to  re- 

in the  ganglia,  the  nerve-tubes  are  brought  ceive.  The  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine 
into  relation  with  grey  matter ;  and  hat,  seems  more  the  necessary  result  of  their 
i^gain,  we  find  no  material  difference  of  the  anatomical  arrangement,  and  of  the  great 
structure  from  that  of  the  ganglia  of  animal  length  of  their  musdes,  rendering  it  difficult 
life.  A  more  abundant  areolar  tissue  in  the  that  the  stimulus  to  action  should  reach 
f<Hiner  might  enable  an  experienced  observer  them  all  at  the  same  instant,  than  of  any 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  but  peculiarity  in  the  nervous  influence. 
I  know  of  no  other  ficature  of  difference.  It  seems  most  probable  that  its  muscular 

But  ia  there  no  peenliarity  in  the  nerve«  contractions  are  always  due  to  a  reflected 
tnbe  of  the  sympathetic?  Undoubtedly  there  stimulus;  and  that  moderate  distension,  by 
is,  and  that  a  very  remarkable  one ;  not  of  the  natural  contents  of  the  intestinal  tube,  ia 
sCmotnrs,  but  of  relation ;  not  anatomical,    the  usual  and  normal  excitant.     Hence,  too 

— great  distension,  or  total  vacuity  of  the  canal, 

*  I  have  verv  lately  found  that  theM  fibres  dis-    or  any  portion  of  it,  are  equally  prejudicial 

of  the  opinion  advanced  in  the  text.  muscular  coat ;  the  other,  through  the  ab  - 
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tence  of  the  wonted  atimaloB.      I  doubt  ON 

much  the  correctness  of  the  common  notion  niTTPrTTKr  thf  PRP<5PKriP 

of  a  continual  rhythmical  action  of  the  intes-  DETECTING  THE  PRESENCE 

tinal  canal.     It  is  true,  when  you  first  open  OF  ARSENIC, 

an  animal  that  has  been  recently  killed,  you 

see  all  the  intestines  in  active  Termiform 

movement,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  sudden 

contact  of  the  air  with  their  surface.     For  of 

after  a  time  the  active  movement  subsides,  and  <<  MARSH'S  TEST. 

may  be  excited  again  by  stimulating   the 

vaihce  of  the  intestine,  or  its  nerves.  Drastic  Br  HENBr  Houoh  Watson. 

purgatives  are  powerful  cxcitors  of  the  intes-  ^^^^m  Vol.  VI.,  new  series,  of  Memoirs  of  tli« 

tinal  movements,  acting  through  the  afferent  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 

nerves,  whose  influence  is  reflected  through  Manchester.] 

the  efferent  ones.  , 

Anatomy  proves,  as  I  have  already  stated,  ....            .    .  • 

that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nerve-  I »  cases  of  poisomng  by  arsenic,  it  frequentlj^ 

tubes  of  the  sympathetic,  if  not  all  of  them,  happens  that,  alter  death,  adhering  to  the 

are    connected  with  the  brain  and  spinal  itomsch,  or  interspersed  in  the  contents  of 

cord.     Physiological  experimento  and  daUy  the  stomach,  are  to  be  found  portions  of  m 

observation,  both  of  healthy  and  morbid  h«»vy  white  powder,  in  quantity  so  great 

actions,  confirm  thU  fact.     Valentin  has  that  it  can  be  collected  and  submitted  to 

found    that,  by  irritating  the  dorsal  and  the  process  of  reduction  by  carbonaceous 

lumbar  spinal  nerves,  which  communicate  matter,  as  weU  as  part  of  it  exposed  to  tiie 

with  the  intestmal  portion  of  the  sympathetic,  "ction  of  those  other  chemical  operationa 

increased  peristaltic  action  may  be  produced,  uaiwlly  resorted  to  on  such  occasions.    In 

The  pain  which  is  felt  from  the  presence  of  these  instances,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  ar- 

any  irritating  substance  in  the  alimentary  firing  at  a  positive   conclusion,   that  the 

canal  affords  abundant  proof  that  the  nerves  white  powder    operated  upon  is  oxide  of 

of  the  intestines  communicate  with  the  brain,  arsenic.     It  is  not,  always,  however,  that  so 

And,    in    paraplegia  from  diseased  spinal  m«ch  of  the  powder  can  be  collected  sepa. 

cord,  the  patient  suffers  from  irreguUr  flatu-  lately  from  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  tiw 

lent  dUtensions  of  different  parts  of  the  in-  "tomach  as  is  required  for  its  reduction  by 

testinal  canal,  consequent  upon  the  want  of  carbonaceous  matter  to  the  metallic  state,  or 

tone  and  power  in  its  muscular  coat.  ^f  the  distinct  exhibition  by  that  agent  of 

The  lower  part  of  the  intestine  is  not  only  the  characteristic  alliaceous  smell  of    the 

supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic,  h«*ted  metal ;   owing  to  the  oxide  having 

but  also  more  directly  from  the  spinal  cord  *»««»  administered  in  the  state  of  solution, 

by  the  branches  of  the  sacral  plexus.     The  <>>"»  if  administered  in  powder,  to  its  having 

object  of  this  seems  to  be,  to  associate  its  become  dissolved  by  the  liquid  contamed  in 

actions  with  those  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  stomach,  or  to  its  having  got  intimately 

whose  co-operation  is  necessary  for  the  act  diffused  and  mixed  among  the  other  undis- 

of  defecation.     This  act  is  excited  by  the  "olved  matter  in  the  stomach.     In  such  in- 

Btimulus  of  distension  in  the  rectum,  which,  atances,  without  applying  a  mode  of  testing 

acting  through  the  ganglionic  nerves,  stimu-  published  in  the  year  1836,  we  cannot  so 

lates  its  muscular  coat,  and,  through  the  readily  conclude  as  to  its  presence ;  but  then 

sacral  nerves,  affects  the  nerves  of  the  ab-  ^^c  to  operate  upon  a  fluid  by  the  appUca. 

dominal  muscles,  and  causes  them  to  con-  tion  of  certain  teste  capable  of   effecting 

tract.  known  chemical  changes  with  arsenious  add, 

The  time  which  has  been  allotted  for  these  ^T  the  power  which  they  possess  of  acting 
lectures  obliges  me  to  stop  here ;  but  I  can-  upon  it  when  in  solution.  Some  of  these 
not  conclude  without  thanking  my  audience  teste  are  incapable  of  giving  satisfiutory 
for  their  kind  and  patient  attention  to  a  rapid  vaults  when  the  solution  of  arsenious  add  is 
and  imperfect  review  of  a  most  importont  accompanied  by  one*or  more  of  many  ingre- 
and  interesting  subject,  and  expressing  my  ^iente  which  often  form  a  part  of  the  con- 
regret,  that  it  has  not  been  treated  in  a  manner  tente  of  the  stomach;  and  however  strong 
commensurate  with  ite  magnitude  and  prac-  ^^'  suspicions  may  be,  it  is  not  safe  to  con- 
tical  value*.  elude  deddedly  that  arsenic  is  present  when 
only  one  of  the  teste  alluded  to  produces  that 

•  TWs  lecture  was  deUvered  Feb.  18,  lS4a.  apparent  action  which  it  ought  to  produce 

with  a  solution  of  arsenic  ;  the  least  that  ia 

^___^  required  ia,  that  several  of  the  teste  should  io 

the  resulte  of  their  action  corroborate  eadi 
other  in  the  moat  ftill  and  satisfiMtory 
manner,  unless  by  the  action  of  one  of  thtm 
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alone  a  precipitate  is  obtained  which  can  be  made  sufficiently  clear,  and  free  from  ob- 
coUected,  and  which  is  so  free  from  the  jectionable  matter,  to  admit  of  being  tested 
4)bjectionable  part  of  the  matter  from  which  by  the  other  usual  means,  or  when  he  has 
it  has  been  caused  to  deposit,  that  it  can  be  solid  matter,  such  as  pastry,  pudding,  or 
decomposed,  and  the  arsenic  contained  in  it  the  like,  which,  on  being  treated  with  water, 
be  reduced  to,  and  exhibited  in,  the  metallic  gives  such  a  liquor,  he  mixes  the  liquor  with 
state  ;  or  its  quantity  being  sufficient,  it  be  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  allows  the  mix- 
capable  of  being  caused  to  undergo  thosr  ture  to  act  upon  pure  zinc,  whereby  hydrogen 
changes,  whereby  such  a  solution  may  be  gas  is  produced,  to  which  the  arsenic  is 
formed  from  it  as  will  completely  give  all  transferred,  if  any  was  present  in  the  matter 
the  appearances  which  are  expected  from  a  the  subject  of  examination.  The  gas  col- 
pure  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  by  the  appli-  lected  he  causes  to  burn  from  a  jet ;  and  in 
cation  of  those  tests  which  gave  unsatisfac-  contact  with  the  flame  holds  a  piece  of  cold 
tory  results  when  applied  directly  to  the  fluid  window  glass,  or  the  like,  on  the  surface  of 
contents  of  the  stomach :  and  it  is  far  from  which  a  thin  film  of  metallic  arsenic  imme- 
being  extravagant  to  suppose  that  in  cases  diately  deposits  when  that  metal  was  present 
of  poisoning  by  arsenic  it  may  happen,  or  in  the  matter  suspected  to  contain  it ;  or, 
that  it  not  seldom  does  happen,  that  the  haying  set  fire  to  the  gas  as  it  issues  from 
alimentary  canal  of  the  individual  to  whom  tbe  jet,  hereceivestheflame within aglass tube 
the  arsenic  was  administered,  has  become  open  at  the  ends,  which  becomes  dimmed  by  a 
evacuated  to  such  a  degree  before  the  occur-  white  powder,  if  arsenic  be  present.  With 
fence  of  death,  that,  on /?o«/-mor/e»iexami-  one  drop  of  Fowler's  solution  of  arsenic, 
nation,  the  quantity  of  matter  found  where-  which  only  contains  about  the  120th 
upon  to  operate,  is  at  most  not  greater  than  part  of  a  grain,  he  is  able  to  obtain  distinct 
to  allow  of  the  exhibition,  to  the  most  skil-  metallic  films.  When  arsenic  is  present  in 
ful  analyst,  of  a  mere  trace  of  the  poison  large  quantity  in  the  matter  suspected  to 
sought  for.  contain  it,  he  can  separate  sufficient  in  the 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  in  some  form  of  arsenious  acid  to  enable  him  to  form 

degree  apparent  how  much  before  the  year  a  pure  solution  from   it,  the  identity  of 

lb36  we  were  wanting,  in  regard  to  our  which  he  can  then  verify  by  the  several  tests 

known  means  of  testing  for  arsenic,  a  me-  usually  employed,  and  which  I  have  before 

thod  by  which  we  could  not  fail  in  detecting  alluded  to  :  but,  though  his  plan  of  operat- 

and  exhibiting  it,  when  present  in  very  mi-  ing  is  generally  applicable,  yet  it  is  only 

nnte   quantity,   in   such   complex    organic  indispensable  to  adopt  it,  when  the  poison 

materials,  as  we  might  have  to  make  the  is  present  in  very  minute  quantity.     Great 

subject  of  investigation.  as  is  the  value  at  which  we  are  compelled  to 

In  the  year  mentioned,  Mr.  James  Marsh,  estimate  it  in    reference  to  its  application 

of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  published  where  the  quantity  of  poison  present  is  but 

a  mode  of  operating  which  appeared  in  a  minute,  and  entangled  with  organic  matter, 

great  degree  to  supply  what  was  wanting  ;  there  is  still  reason  why  it  may  have  been  con- 

and,  in  viewing  his  discovery,  whether  we  sidered  incomplete,  and  viewed  as  dangerous 

look  upon  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  inexperienced 

based,  or  upon  the  apparatus  which  he  used  operator,  or  even  by  one  accustomed  to  gene- 

in  carrying  it  into  e^Tect,  we  cannot  but  ad-  ral  chemical  practice,  but  hasty  in  arriving 

mire  its  beauty ;  both  the  principle  and  the  >t  conclusions  from  mere  superficial  resem- 

apparatus  being  such  as  for  simplicity  will  blances. 

not  readily  be  superseded,  and  the  principle  Had  it  been  the  fact  that  arsenic  is  the 

one  which  forbids  its  actions  to  be  frustrated  only  metal  which  enters  into  combination 

by  the  impediments  offered  by  organic  sub-  with  hydrogen,  and  which   is  capable  of 

stance.*  being  deposited  upon  cold  surfaces,  when 

If  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  the  gas  is  allowed  to  undergo  combustion, 
acid  be  allowed  to  act  upon  zinc  combined  we  might  with  propriety  have  concluded 
with  arsenic,  or  upon^inc  in  contact  with  a  that  when,  on  adopting  Mr.  Marsh's  plan, 
solution  ofarsenious  acid,  or  other  compound  we  happened  to  get  a  metallic  deposit  or 
of  arsenic,  the  gas  generated  is  arsenuretted  crust,  arsenic  was  present  in  the  matter 
hydrogen — hydrogen  holding  arsenic  in  com-  under  examination ;  but  in  the  number  for 
bination.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Marsh  has  May,  1837,  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
a  liquor  for  examination  which  is  suspected  to  Philosophical  Magazine,  and  Journal  of 
contain  arsenic,  and  which  could  not  easily  be  Science,  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  directs  our 
attention  to  a  combination  of  antimony  with 

*  The  large  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  hydrogen,   which   he   calls  antimonuretted 

of  Lopdon  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Marsh,  for  his  hydrogen,  and  points  out  the  near  resem- 

S2^!^.SttJSw22Si2?!f/?i5;*^  ^'»n«  ^*^1»  >*  *>««  to  Bwcnuretted  hy- 

aist  volume  of  tbe  Tnmsartions  of  the  Society  of    3.^.^.^^    in.:-        i^    jj  j  — , .»_, 

ArtM,  and  in  the  31st  volume  of  Jameson's  Etlin-  drogen.  This  combmation  »  procured  un<ler 

hvrgli  New  Philosophical  Journal  circumstances  similar  to  chose  under  which 
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araenuretted  hydrogen  is  formed ;  antimony,     fore,  is  in  a  great  measure  liable  to  the  same 
of   course,  being   aubatitated  for  arsenic,     kind  of  objections  which  are  to  be  urged  against 
The  smell  of  antimonuretted  hydrogen  in  a     the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  sulphate 
great  degree  resembles  that  of  arsenuretted     of  copper  tests ;  and  I  may  add,  that  in  this 
hydrogen ;  and  the  two  gases  are  much  like     alleged  instance  of  only  a  slight  crust,  there 
each  other  in  their  general  properties,  as  I     seems  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  result  of 
find  in  corroboration  of  Mr.  Thompson,     the  silver  test  alone,  applied  as  described, 
who  says,  that  when  a  piece  of  cold  window     should  be  allowed  more  forcibly  to  govern 
glass  is  held  in  the  flame  of  antimonuretted     our  decision,  than  the  distinction  to  be  per- 
hydrogen,  a  metallic  crust  is  deposited ;  and    oeived  between  the  appearances  of  the  crustii 
when  a  glass  tube  is  used,  the  metallic  film     of  the  two  metals  under  some  drcumstanoes, 
is  form^  on  that  part  of  the  tube  nearest    and  particularly  when  they  are  examined  by 
the  flame,  and  the  white  oxide  around  and     a  practised  eye.    Indeed,  Mr.  Thompson 
above  it,  which  appearances  coincide  in  a    concludes  his  communication  by  stating,  that 
very  remarkable  manner  with  those  produced     he  fears  we  can  only  regard  Mr.  Manh's 
by  arsenuretted  hydrogen  under  similar  cir-     yery  ingenious  test  as  furnishing  good  col- 
cumstances ;  and  although  a  practised  eye     lateral  evidence,  capable,  in  scientific  hands, 
may  discern  some  difference  between  the     of  giving  very  correct  indications,  but  wholly 
crusts,   that    from    antimony   being    more     unfit  to  be  entrusted  to  those  unaccustomed 
silvery  and  metallic,    yet  the   line  of  de-     to  careful  chemical  manipulation:  he  says 
marcation  is  not  easily  drawn ;  for  a  thin     this  with  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  great 
film  of  antimony  looks  like  arsenic,  and  a     utility  of  the  test,  and  b  only  sorry  that  its 
thick  crust  of  arsenic  hss  the  metallic  ap-     evidence  is  not  unequivocal, 
pearanoe  of  antimony :  and,  after  showing        This  announcement  of  Mr.  Tliompson  was 
the  similarity  of  appearances  produced  by     the  cause  of  a  subsequent  paper  by  Mr. 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  the  oxides  of    Marsh,  appearing  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
the  two  metals,  and  the  fallacious  results     sine  for  October,  1839,  in  which  he  said  he 
likely  to  be  arrived  at  in  endeavouring  to     was  happy  in  being  able  to  lay  before  the 

determine  which  of  the  two  is  present  by  readers  of  that  journal  a  very  simple  distin- 

th^  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  he  states  guishing  test  for  arsenic  and  antimony ;  and 

that  they  may  be  distinguished  by  adding  a  stated  it  to  be  as  follows : — 
drop  of  nitric  add  to  the  crusts,  which  mil        After  the   common   arrangements  have 

dissolve  them,  and  on  evaporation  to  dryness  been  made  for  testing  for  the  metals  in 

a  white  powder  be  left  in  each  instance :  a  question,  the  piece  of  glass  or  poroelain» 

little  of  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  on  which  the  metallic  crusta  are  generally 

being  added,  and  the  whole  then  exposed  to  received,  is  to  have  a  drop  of  distilled  water 

the  fumes  arising  from  a    stopper  moist-  placed  on  it;  it  is  thm  to  be  inverted, 

ened    with  ammonia,    the    antimonial  so-  so  that  the  drop   of  water  is  suspended 

Itttion  will  deposit  a  dense  white  precipitate,  undermost.     The  gas  as  it  issues  from  the 

whereas  that  from  arsenic  will  give  the  well-  jet  is  to  be  inflamed  in  the  usual  manner ; 

known  canary  ydlow  floccuH :   he  prefers  but  the  piece  of  glass  with  its  drop  of  water 

this  mode  of  using  silver  to  the  ammoniacal  is  to  be  held  about  an  inch  above  the  jet,  or 

nitrate  of  that  metal,  because  the  slightest  just  above  the  apex  of  the  cone  of  flame : 

excess  of  ammonia  destroys  the  colour,  but  the  arsenic  by  tins  arrangement  is  oxidised 

by  watching  the  effect  of  the  vigour,  the  at  the  same  time  that  hydrogen  is  undergoing 

exact  quantity  requisite  is  easOy  obtained,  combustion,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the 

This  plan,  which  Mr.  Thompson  suggests,  drop  of  water  held  above,  forms  a  solution 

of  determining  of  which  of  the  two  metals  a  of  arsenious  add,  should  arsenic  have  been 

crust  consists,  is  ingenious,  and  should  be  in  the  mixture  submitted  to  examination  :  a 

adopted  in  aU  snit^le  instances ;  but  firom  minute  drop  of  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver 

experiments  which  I  have  made,  I  am  forced  being  dropped  on  the  solution  so  obtained, 

to  condude  that  it  does  not  always  prove  if  arsenic  be  present,  the  well-known  cfaa- 

satisfiu^ry — that  by  it  indubitable  results  racteristic  lemon  yellow  colour  produced  by 

can  only  be  obtained  when  the  crust  is  very  this  test,  when  used  fAr  testing  for  that  snb^ 

thick,  or  when  its  surface  is  extensive,  or,  stance,  is  immediatdy  produced,  via.  the 

in  other  words,  when  the  quantity  of  metal  insoluble  arsenite  of  silver :  antimony  under 

deposited  is  considerable.    When  the  crust  the  same  eircumstanoes  produces  no  change, 

operated  upon  is  arsenic,  and  only  a  thin  He  hopes  that  the  process  will  be  found  to 

one,  or  sparing  in  quantity,  the  colour  of  the  possess  all  the  delicacy  and  precision  neces- 

floocnlent  predpitate  cannot  so  distinctly  sary  for  distinguishing  the  two  metals  from 

be  percdved  to  be  ydlow  as  to  warrant  us  each  other,  and  that  it  will  be  the  means  of 

in  coming  to  that  decision,  ndther  can  its  removing  every  doubt  from  the  minds  of 

flocculent  appearance  be  distinctly  percdved,  experimentdists  in  future.     I  should  have 

and  we  cannot  certify  that  the  metd  in  been  glad  to  have  been  able  to  ny,  1^. 

question  is  not  antimony :  the  plan,  there-  Marsh's  hopes  are  realized ;  it  happens  on 
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the  contrary,  however,  that  I  miut  give  my  flame,  the  orifice  of  the  tubes.    Thus  ar- 
dedded  opinion  that  the  reanlta  obtained  by  ranged,  the  tubes  enclosing  the  slii»B  were 
his  mode  of  testing  ought  not  to  be  con-  immersed  to  a  little  more  than  the  depth  of 
sidered  indubitable,  since  it  is  a  well-known  the  coat  part  of  the  slips  (two  inches  and  a 
fact  that  phoiphorie  acid  giTcs,  with  am-  half,  the  length  of  the  tubes  being  about  five 
moniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipi-  inches),  in  a  bulb  containing  rape  oil  in  a 
tate  not  easily  distinguishable  when  in  small  state  of  ebullition.      In  one  minute   the 
quantity  from  that  produced  by  arsenious  arsenic  had  entirely  disappeared  from  that 
add ;  and  I  find  that,  by  putting  into  Mr.  psit  of  the  slip  surrounded  by  the  hot  oil ; 
Marsh's  apparatus  a  little  of  a  solution  of  but  the  antimony  did  not  entirely  disappear 
antimony,  and  a  little  phosphuret  of  lime  (or  before  the  expiration  of   seven    minutes* 
other  substance  capable  of  yielding  phos-  Other  subsequent  experiments  of  the  same 
phuretted  hydrogen)  along  with  the  usual  kind,  corroborated  the  condusion  arrived  at 
pure  sulphuric  add  and  pure  zinc,  and  with-  in  this  instance,  that  a  very  thin  film  of  sn- 
out arsenic  in  any  form,  gas  is  produced,  timony  was  very  much  longer  in  evaporating 
from  the  flame  of  which  a  metallic  film,  or  away,  by  the  hiat  given  by  boiling  oil,  than 
crust,  may  be  obtained ;  and  which  gas,  by  a  very  thick  crust  of  arsenic.     The  next 
being  allowed  to  bnxn  under  a  drop  of  water,  object  vras  to  endeavour  to  find  a  tempera- 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  Marsh,  gives  the  tore  lower  than  that  of  boiling  oU,  at  which 
water  the  proper^  of  depositing  a  yeUow  arsenic  would  entirely  volatilue,  and  anti- 
predpitate  when  tne  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  mony  remain  permanently  fixed ;  and  about 
silver  is  added ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  the  beginning  of  November  I  made  name- 
gas  possesses  a  smdl  resembling,  in  a  high  rous  experiments  similar  to  the  above,  but 
degree,  that  of  arsenuretted  hydrogen.  taking  care  that  the  oil  firom  which  the  heat 
Reflecting  upon  the  diaracteristic  distinc-  wss  communicated  was  kept  at  a  tempera- 
tions  which  exist  between  arsenic  and  an-  ture  ranging  from  490*>  to  500^  :  athermo- 
timony,  and  participating  in  the  anxiety  meter  being  all  the  time  kept  immersed  in 
to  remove  any  embarrassments  prevailing  it.     In  some  instances  thick  crusts  of  arsenic 
against  the  p«fection  of  a  method  of  ope-  were  entirely  volatilized  in  about  14  minutes, 
rating  whid&  presents  such  conveniences  as  and,  in  oth^  instances,  crusts  less  thick  dis- 
MrTMar^'s  original  discovery  does,  I  hare  appeared  in  about  eight  minutes ;  the  length 
been  induced  to  concave  that  the  effect  of  of  time  required  for  the  entire  volatilization 
the  application  of  heat  might  with  success  depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  crust ; 
be  had  recourse  to,  in  enabling  us  more  but  very  thin  films  of  antimony  stood  the 
positively  to  condude  of  which  of  the  two  temperature  for  sn  hour,  vrithont  yolatiliza- 
metals  any  crust  or  deposit  we  may  have  tion  taking  place  in  any  peroeptiblB  degree, 
obtained  is  formed :  and  during  the  months  I  next  conducted  similar  experiments  at  a 
of  November  and  December  last,  I  made  temperature    ranging  only  from   355^  to 
repeated  experiments,  which,  I  think,  proved  365^,  and  found  yeiy  thick  crusts  of  arsenic 
the  accuracy  of  the  notion  I  entertained,  to  be  Tolatilized  in  three  or  four  hours,  thin 
Considering  the  readiness  with  which  me-  ones  disappearing  in  half  an  hour  or  less ; 
tallic  arsenic  volatilizes,  and  that  it  is  said  those  formed  from  gas  produced  by  acting 
to  be  fusible  at  or  below  400^  of  Fahr.,  npon  zinc  with  400  gr.  mea.  of  diluted  sul- 
while  antimony  requires  about    800°  for  phuric  add,  (one  Yolume  ooncentrated  add 
fusion,  I  thought  it  probable  that  there  to  seven  water)  containing  one  drop  of  a 
might  be  a  wide  thermometric  range  be-  solution  of  arsenious  add,  sp.  gr.  1*026, 
tween  the  points  at  which  the  two  metals  disappeared  in  half  an  hour,  while  those  of 
vrcre  Tolatile  or  evaporable,  and  I  com-  antimony,  apparently  of  the  same  density, 
menoed  experimenting  ss  follows : — Having  did  not  HiminiA  in  Uie  dightest  perceptible 
procured  a  number  of  alips  of  window  glass,  degree  in  twenty  hours ;  and  it  did  not  seem 
each  about  the  one-tenth  or  the  one-eighth  of  probable  that  they  would  have  diminished, 
an  inch  wide,  and  several  inches  long,  I,  by  however  long  they  had  been  submitted  to 
the  aid  of  Marsh's  apparatus,  caused  me-  the  same  temperature,  that  being  lower  than 
tallic  films  or  crusts  of  anenic  to  be  deposited  the  point    at  which   antimony  begins  to 
upon  some  of  them,  and  of  antimony  upon  Tolatilize. 

others.    I  then  provided  a  number  of  tiiin  The  greatest  objection  against  my  mode 

glaas  tubes,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  only  of  operating  is  the  tediousness  attending  the 

about  wide  enough  to  admit  the  slips  oif  having  to  wdt  so  long  for  the  condusion  of 

window  glass  into  them.    Into  one  tube  I  an  experiment,  and  &d  great  care  required 

put  a  aUp  of  the  window  glass,  coated  thickly  in  watching  the  range  of  the  thermometer ; 

with  arsemc,  end  into  another  a  slip  coated  but,  I  hope,  this  may  be  alleviated  by  snb- 

Tery  thinly   with  antimony;  in  each  case  stituting  for  oil  as  the  heating  medium, 

the  slip  being  shorter  &an  the  tube,  and  gome  other  liouid  whose  boiling  point  is 

then  hermetically  sealed,  with  a  blow-pipe  stable  within  ttte  range  of  the  temperature 
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required :  probably  a  saturated  lolutioii  of  analyst,  or  as  a  toxicologist,  has  a  rigbt  td 
some  salt  may  answer,  but,  at  present,  1  am  be  satisfied  tbat  any  metallic-looking  sub- 
not  aware  of  any  that  will.  stance  is  ar8enic,.which,  by  the  apparatus  in 
Mr.  Marsh's  original  discovery,  per  »e,  is  question,  he  may  have  separated  from  matter 
invaluable  in  enabling  us  with  ease  and  cer-  suspected  to  contain  it,  unless  the  quantity 
talnty  to  bring  out  from  among  organic  ma-  is  so  great  that  be  can  verify  his  suspicionfl, 
terials  arsenic,  when  present  in  very  minute  not  only  by  ascertaining  the  temperature  at 
quantity,  and  in  giving  us  the  power  of  sub-  which  it  is  volatile,  but  by  the  application  of 
mitting  it  to  ocular  demonstration ;  but  it  is  other  indubitable  tests, 
wanting  in  the  capability  of  convincing  ua  Before  concluding,  I  must  not  n^lect  to 
that  what  we  separate,  from  suspected  mention  the  great  necessity  which  exists,  in 
matter,  having  the  superficial  appearance  of  the  application  of  "  Marsh's  Test,"  pre- 
arsenic,  is  most  decidedly  in  every  instance  viously  to  examine  with  the  utmost  care  tbe 
that  metal ;  it  leaves  us  to  find  out  by  other  purity  of  the  articles  to  be  used.  It  is 
means  whether  the  metallic-looking  substance  requisite  to  see  that  the  apparatus  is  entirely 
is  arsenic,  or  antimony,  or  something  else,  free  from  araenic ;  and  that  not  only  the  zinc 
Though  tiiere  may  be  other  substances  be-  is  pure,  but  particularly  the  sulphuric  add ; 
sides  arsenic  and  antimony  capable  of  com-  for,  at  present,  the  sulphuric  acid  of  com- 
bining with  hydrogen,  and  of  giving  the  merce,  as  ordinarily  produced  from  pyrites, 
flame  of  that  gas  the  property  of  depositing  is  strongly  impregnated  with  arsenious  acid, 
upon  cold  surfaces  dark-coloured  films  or  And  from  facts  which  have  come  under  my 
crusts  having  more  or  less  of  a  metallic  observation,  I  may  add  that  hydrochloric 
lustre,  yet  I  think  it  is  not  probable  that  any  acid  (muriatic  add)  produced  through  the 
substance  besides  antimony  will  cause  a  film  agency  of  such  sulphuric  add  in  also  impreg- 
or  crust,  so  nearly  resembling  one  of  arsenic  nated  with  arsenic.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any 
in  appearance  and  chemical  properties,  as  to  nitric  acid  produced  through  the  agency  <^ 
settle  strong  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  an  ex-  the  impure  sulphuric ;  but,  probably,  in 
perimentalist  accustomed  to  investigations,  such,  arsenic  would  likewise  be  found, 
such  as  the  one  under  consideration.  Orfila  Before  using  any  one  of  the  three  adds, 
states,  that  he  has  observed  stains  to  result  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  minutely  ex- 
even  from  organic  matter  only ;    but  these  amining  its  purity. 

differed  from  arsenic  in  bdng  less  volatile.  In  Mr.  Marsh's  communication  to  the 

and  in  having  none  of  the  chemical  charac-  Sodety  of   Arts,  he  suggests  determining 

ters  of  that  metal.     Then,  since  the  question  the  purity  of  the  zinc  by  putting  a  bit  of  it 

is  only  likely  to  be,  whether  or  not  a  given  into  the  apparatus,  with  some  diluted  sul- 

metallic  deposit  is  arsenic  or  antimony,  I  phuric  acid  only ;   and  if  the  gas  obtained, 

trust  that  my  mode  of  applying  heat,  parti-  on  being  set  fire  to  as  it  issues  from  the  jet, 

cularly  in  addition  to  the  method  of  testing  will  deposit  no  metallic  film  on  a  bit  of  flat 

tecommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  will  tend  glass  submitted  to  the  flame,  and  yield  no 

to  make  Mr.  Mareh's  discovery  as  perfect  as  white  sublimate  within  an  open  tube,    the 

it  probably  ever  will  be  ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  zinc  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  fit  state  for  use. 

that  **  Marsh's  Test"  will  continue  to  be  The  purity  of  the  zinc  being  known,  the 

regarded  as  a  valuable  assistant  in  a  chemical  like  process  might,  of  couree,  be  resorted  to 

laboratory.     I  have  myself  often  applied  it  in  determining  the  fitness  of  the  sulphuric 

successfully  in  determining  the  presence  of  add  for  use ;  but  I  will  remark  as  a  caution, 

arsenic,  in  small  quantity,  in  minerals  I  have  that  in  determining  the  freedom  of  either  the 

had  under  examination ;  in  such  instances,  I  zinc,  or  tbe  add,  or  the   apparatus  from 

venture  to  suppose  no  one  will  dispute  its  arsenic,  it  is  much  preferable  to  hold  a  cold 

utility ;  but,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  unless  a  substance  of  large  bulk  to  the  flame,  from  a 

large  quantity  of  the  suspected  arsenical  in-  small  jet,  instead  of  a  bit  of  glass,  for  I 

gredient  can,  by  direct  means,  be  produced,  have  found  that  when  the  gas  contains  only 

it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  in  a  stronger  an  exceedingly  minute  quantity  of  arsenic,  a 

light  than  capable  of  furnishing  good  coUa-  distinct  metallic  deposit  cannot  be  obtained 

teral  evidence ;  it  must,  indeed,  be  lamenta-  upon  a  small  bit  t>r  thin  piece  of  glass,  and 

ble  to  consider  that  so  much  confidence  should  the  result  of  the  experiment  is  such  as  would 

be  placed  upon  appearances  produced  by  its  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  materials  are 

operation,  as  to  cause  a  positive  conclusion  fit  to  be  used  in  an  investigation  of  poison* 

to  be  arrived  at  that  death  was  caused  by  ing ;  but  when  a  cold  solid  substance  of  the 

arsenic,  when  it  had  been  needful  to  resort  bulk  of  several  cubic  inches,  as,  for  instance, 

to  intricate  manipulation  in  order  to  detect  the  thick  end  of  a  Wedgwood's  ware  pestle, 

the  requisite  characteristics,  and  when,  at  is  held  to  the  flame,  a  dense  metallic  crust 

length,  only  a  slight  crust  or  film  could  be  may  be  obtained :  the  reason  of  this  is  easily 

obtained.     In  cases  of  poisoning,  no  man,  explained — the  heat  communicated  to  a  small 

however  high  his  reptitation  as  a  chemical  bit,  or  thin  piece,  of  glass,  by  the  eombuatkm 
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of  the  hydrogen,  soon  becomes  so  great  as  to  members  of  the  bar,   I  feel  that  I   may, 

keep  the  arsenic  in  a  Tolatile  state  ;  but  a  without  hesitation,  express  my  strong  belief, 

large  solid  substance  is  a  long  time  in  be-  that  a  person  standing  accused  of  having 

coming  hot,  and,  consequently,  upon  it  the  wilfully  caused  the  death  of   another    by 

metal  continuously,  though  slowly,  and  by  poison,  is  far  from  being  6ure  to  hare  that 

little  and  little,  deposits,  until  ultimately  a  fair  treatment  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect 

Tery  distinct  and  even  dense  crust  is  obtained,  from  a  cotirt  whose  only  object  is  to  deal 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  precaution  of  hold-  out  impartial  justice,  if  the  counsel  employed 

ing  a  large  cold  substance  to  the  flame  be  for  his  defence  be  not  assisted  by  the  eri- 

not  attended  to  in  testing  the  purity  of  the  denoe  or  instruction  of  some  one  skilled  in 

materials,  and  if  then,  by  the  application  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  chemistry, 

such  large   substance  to  the  flame  of  gas 

produced  after  the  introduction  into   the  cttpk  TM  thf  PWPTTTiwr 

apparatus  of  any  matter  suspected  to  contain  2>l  li-«.  IXS   IM*.  KJSUl  UM. 

arsenic,  a  deposit  of  that  metal  be  obtained,  .— ^ 

a  very  great  risk  is  run  of  forming  an  erro-  x-j*    wj-    i^^      am 

neous  lid  dangerous  decision.  ^^  '*«  ^''•'«'-  ^  <*«  ^^^^^^^  GTozeWip. 

In  consequence  of  the  sulf^uric  add  of  Sir, 
commerce  containing  arsenic,  it^mot  but  ^he  case  headed  "Stick  in  the  Rec 
be  expected  that  many  of  the  mgrcdients  or  .^  „  *^„*«j  :  ^x.^  i^k  i  u  t 
compounds  into  which  that  acid  enters  as  a  J.^'  *^**5^'"  ^^  Maiylebone  In- 
constituent,  as  weU  as  some  of  those  of  which  n™ary,  and  detailed  m  the  Medical 
it  is  not  a  constituent,  but  in  the  formation  Gazette  of  the  18th  Feb.  last,  brought 
of  which  it  has  been  employed  as  an  agent,  *<>  my  recollection  an  extraordinary 
will  he  liable  to  be  more  or  less  contaminated  case  which  occurred  many  years  ago  in 
with  aisenic.  1  have  detected  arsenic  in  the  ^be  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich ;  but 
sulphate  of  potash  (commonly  known  in  as  I  could  not  discover  among  my  notes 
chemical  manufactories  under  the  name  of  of  cases  any  reference  to  it,  I  did  not 
*'  sff/  enirttm"),  though  in  the  formation  of  feel  inclined,  from  memory  alone,  to 
this  salt  a  considerably  high  temperature  had  draw  attention  to  the  subject.  I  have 
been  employed,  which  many  persons  pro-  now,  however,  found  the  enclosed  docu- 
bably  might  suppose  would  have  had  the  ment,  which  was  furnished  to  me,  soon 
effect  of  expelUng  all  the  arsenic.  There  is  after  the  case  happened,  by  a  gentle- 
reason  to  expect  Its  presence  in  alum,  not  ^^n  connected  with  the  hospital,  and 
only  sm^  such  sulphate  of  potash  as  I  bave  ^  j^  explains  why  a  stick  is  sometimes 
mentioned  IS  used  m  almnmakmg.  but  dso  ^j^^^  ^nto  the  rectum    by  ignorant 

as  sulphunc  acid  is  directiy  appued  m  the  ^,^^1^  i±.  ^„„  ^««v«ui«    .*  ♦vR  ^ 

formation  of  die  sulphate  of  ilumina  used,  people,  it  may  probably,  at  this  time, 

And  the  probabiUty  aJrises  tiiat  food  may,  in  P«>J«    '°1r^"'^i,^'',^"??\°^    T"*' 

some  instances,  1^  contaminated  with  it;  readers.     If  you  should  think  so,  have 

alum  being  an  article  which  bakers  often  'he  goodness  to  give  it  a  place  m  an 

use  in  admixture  with  the  other  usual  con-  cMiy  number  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 
stitnents  in  the  making  of  bread*.     Hence,  I  am,  sir, 

la   investigating   whether  or  not,  in  any  Your  obedient  servant, 

instance,  poison  has  been  intentionally  and  ARCHIBALD  Blacklock, 

maliciously  administered,  it  is  indispensable,  I'Ate  Surgeon  R.  N. 

;;^c:"ofS;,^.:^^rp?e5  ^^if^^^^^^-^r^^ 

Siat  what  we  detect  has  not  had  it.  intro-        f^^'i^:?"^  ^-^  Greenwich  Hoepttai,  to 
duction  from  some  accidental  source ;  no  less        "**  secreiary. 

is  it  the  duty  of  a  court  of  judicature  to  Infirmary  RonH  Hospital  Greenwich, 

receive  with  the  most  scrutinous  examination  Mov.  10, 1814. 


all  evidence  tendered  on  tiie  subject,  par-        Sir,— As   the   Directors  have  been 


^"id^^'ITo^^lL^Leraiiti^'^^^  singular  and  unprecedented  accident 
^ '      that  occurred  to  one  of  the  pensioners 

*  w*  i  ^A.  t  ^  7~t  V      m'  employed  in  Deptford  Dock- Yard,  an- 

•  It  Is  very  likely  that  vinegar  may  hereafter  ^^S^a  t  v^^  4^^  -.«.  j  -.^..  «  ^^L^^^ 
(When  pyrites  acid  &»  got  into  more  general  use  ^^^^o.  I  bc^r  to  send  you  a  concise 
than  at  present)  be  ftmnd  to  contain  arsenic :  the  statement  01  the  case  for  the  informa- 


jnannl^ctnrers  of  vinegar  being  in  the  habit  of    fZ^j.  ^f  ^onr  renders 
adnltenting  It  withioTphuric  acid,  which  the  law    ""5u-i-^  Vr  f^***®"' 
allows  them  to  do  to  a  limited  extent.  rhllip  Nelson,  ag 


aged  49,  a  native  of 
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Brabant,  who  has  lost  one  leg,  and  is  hands,  assisted  bj  the  coanter-exertion 

employed  in  Deptford  Dock- Yard,  came  of  two  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  for 

to  the  infirmary  on  the  20th  of  Oct.,  upwards  of  twenty  minutes  after  the 

1814,  about  noon,  and  stated  that  an  instrument  was   properly  fixed  upon 

immense  plug  of  wood,  which  he  had  the  plug  through  the  powerful  agencv 

fitted  and  introduced  into  the  anus  for  of  the  screw.    The  man  bore  it,  as  well 

the  purpose  of  stopping  a  looseness  as  our  former  unavailing  and  harassing 

under  which  he  then  laboured,  had  attempts  for  his  relief  with  surprising 

been,  by  his  accidentally  and  suddenly  fortitude. 

falling  on  the  end  of  a  stool,  forced  into  It  is  needless  here  to  detail  the  aflter- 

the  rectum  eight  days  previous  to  his  treatment  of  the  case :  it  went  on  as 

applying  for  relief,  where  it  still  re-  favourably  as  we  could  wish.     The 

mained ;  and  incredible  as  this  strange  man  was  perfectly  recovered  on  the 

story  appeared  to  us,  it  was  found,  on  7th  November,  and  discharged  on  that 

examination,  to  be  literally  true.     I  day  to  resume  his  usual  employment 

could  barely  reach  it  with  the  end  of  in  the  dock-yard, 

my  fore-fineer,  owine  to  the  highly  Note. — Marvellous  as  it  may  seem, 

inflamed  ana  tumefied  state  of  the  in-  the  man  informs  me,  on  inquiring  what 

testine,  in  which  suppuration  to  a  con-  could  induce  him  to  have  recourse  to 

siderable  extent  had   already   taken  this  so  unaccountable  mode  of  treating 

place.    He  said  that  a  sense  of  shame  his  complaint,  that  it  is  quite  a  common 

prevented  his  earlier  making  known  practice  in  his  native  country,  and  the 

nis  wretched  condition,  although  his  domestic  remedy  in  similar  complaints, 

sufierings  were  excessive,  accompanied  to  use  a  cork  on  the  first  attack;  and 

with    the    most    distressing  and  al-  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  proves  an 

most  continual  needing  efforts  to  ex-  infallible  cure.    A  cork  has  been  the 

pel  the  foreign  body  from  the  rectum,  instrument  which  he  idways  used  here- 

as  well  as  to  void  urine,  which  was  tofore  upon  these  occasions;  but  not 

done  with  much  pain  and  difiiculty,  having  one  at  hand  in  his  last  attack, 

owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  bladder,  and  filing  in  with  the  end  of  a  spar 

The  whole  aMomen  was  considerably  in  crossing  the  dock-yard,  which  he 

enlarged,  and   felt   knotty,  evidently  thoueht  well  suited  to  his  purpose,  he 

from  the  long-retained  and  indurated  fitted  it  with  a  lonyard,  which  oroke  in 

feces,  none  of  which,  as  mav  readily  his  endeavour  to  pull  it  out  after  the 

be  inferred  from  the  size  of  the  plug,  accident. 

could    have   been   passed  per  anum. 

Our  efforts  were,  of  course,  immediately 
directed  to  its  extraction;  and  after 
repeated   and   persevering   trials    for 

several  hours  with  every  variety  of  in-  FEVER  CAUSED  BY  MENTAL 

strument  which  we  could  procure  either  ANXIETY— CONVERSION  INTO  THE 

in  this  neighbourhood  or  in  London,  I  REMITTENT  TYPE 

found  our  attempts  worse  than    un-  ' 

availing,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  With  PrqfiueHamorrhoffeJrom  ike  BotteU. 

f^\  If,  W'^^ate  the  alreadv  highly  ^   ^^  England,  M.D. 

irritable  and  painful  state  of  the  parts.  '                         ' 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  our  object  could  (For  the  London  Medical  Gazette  J 

not  be  effected  hy  means  of  any  form  ^___ 
of  instrument  within  our  knowledge, 

and  that  the  man's  life  was  at  stake.  Ma.  S.,  a  gentleman  farmer,  st.  50,  of 

we  fixed  upon  the  plan  of  the  forceps  plethoric  constitution, temperate  habits, 

represented  in  the  plate,  but  whicn,  of  much  warmth  of  feeling  and  suscep- 

notwithstanding  our  utmost  diligence,  tibility  of  emotions,  which  were  strong 

we  could  not  get  completed  until  the  but  well  regulated,  was  subject  for  some 

followinc^  day,  when  we  happily  sue-  weeks  to  mental  anxietv,  arising  from 

ceeded  therewith  in  extracting  this  tre-  the  increased  extent  and  responsibility 

mendous  remedy  for  diarrhoBa,  and  in  of  business.    In  a  recent  instance,  being 

relieving  the  poor  man  from  the  most  a  witness  to  some  peculiarcircnmstances 

terrible  sufferings.    The  operation  was  connected  with  the  indisposition  of  one 

painful,  and  required  all  the  force  I  of  his  neighbours,  he  evinced  strong 

was  capable   nf  ^«<»r*ing   with    both  feelings  of  emotion,  and,  being  obligeo. 


CASE 

or 
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to  make  a  journey  to  London,  was  directed  to  remain  at  hone  the  follow- 

overworked  mentally  and  bodily.  in?  morning. 

April  23d,  1842.— First  seen  by  his  May  Ist,  9i  a.m.— Just   risen,  and 

medical  attendant,  Mr.  Weatherhead,  sitting  on  his  sofa;  eighth  day  at  least 

who  prescribed —  of  fever;   pulse  soft,  very  feeble ;   no 

W.  Hydnrg.  et  Hmist.  Cathtft.  with  «<»«  intolerance  of  light  than  usual ; 

■dine  dii^orede  mixtani.  «?*  *^f  ^""^^  P«^°  <>^  ^^ ;  temperature 

'^  of  scalp  rather  increased;  tongue  white,' 

25th.— Febrile  symptoms  not  abated,  moist,  thinly  coated ;  skin  hot. 

Rapet.  IMicamenta.  Applic.    Himd.    xvi.  temporibaa ;   La- 

28th.— Mr.  S.  called  on  Dr.  England;  1*^°  ^^^  ?Pi*i-     Habcat.  Hydr. 

said  he  had  been  unwdl  three  weeks ;  ,.    T?^L  ^'  J\J''^  manequc.   Con- 

had  experienced  a  rigor  at  the  Railway  *"""  ^"*""  ^**^*- 

station.  2d. — 10  a.m.,  in  bed ;  says  he  is  much 

Symptoms, — ^Countenance  expressive  better ;  no  cephalalgia ;  quite  conscious 
of  great  mental  anxiety,  fixed  stare,  and   coherent ;    same    expression   of 
and  prominence  of  the  eye-balls,  as  if  mental  anxiety  in  the  countenance ; 
the  nervous   system  haa    received   a  pulse  94;  soft ;   muscles  of  upper  ex- 
severe  shock ;    not  the  least  pain  of  tremities  tremulous,  not  amounting  to 
head ;  forehead  not  hot ;  no  increased  subsultus  ;    tongue  tremulous,  white, 
action  of  the  temporal  artery;    skin  moist, 
warm,  rather  dry ;  pupils  very  slightly  3d. — Much  better, 
contracted,  but  no  greater  intolerance  4th. — Fever  diminishing ;  complain- 
of  light  than  usual  since  he  had  been  ing  of  slight  cephalal^a  in  the  night, 
the  subject  of  ophthalmic  inflammation  5th. — Uepet.  llirudincs  xii. 
last  year;  pulse  90,  remarkably  soft  8th. — Pulse  120;  tongue  tremulous, 
and  feeble  for  a  man  of  his  physical  soft,  moist,  white,  not  easily  protruded  ; 
muscular  development ;  tongue  shghtly  other     symptoms    more    favourable  ; 
tremulous,  covered  with  a  thin  white  bowels  moved  twice  with  01.  Ricini ; 
moist  coat ;  abdomen  free  from  pain  on  alvine  evacuation  becoming  natural ; 

Eressure;  flatulence;  anorexia;  thirst;  urine  less  high  coloured;  flatulence; 

ttle  or  no  sleep  for  the  last  week.  no  pain  of  aldomen  on  pressure. 

Wm  advised  to  allow  his  medicid  q^.^  ^^  ^^„^i  i„  ^  ^^^     ^. 

attendant  to  see  him  daily,  to  suspend  ^  ^^                               ^ 
all  attention  to  business,  and  go  to  bed. 

His  bowels  having  been  evacuated  by  9th. — 10  a.m.,  pulse  86 ;  is  altogether 

mercurial  and  salme  cathartics,  he  was  better.      1 — 2   o'clock    p.m.,    profuse 

•rdered— •  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  suddenly 

1^  Hydrarg.  Sabmur.  gr.  j. ;  Ext.  Hyoic.  «»?«  o°»  unpreceded  by  any  abdominal 

gr.  iij. ;    Saponis,  gr.  v. ;   Ft.  PU.  ij.  P^°- 

o.  B.  ram.  Habeat.  Haast.  Cretac.  c.  Trie.  Opii.  gtt. 

|L  Magne8.S1dph.5ij.;  Carb.Bj.;  Polv.  J;?    Tr».   Cinnam.  3J. ;  Spir.  Amm. 

Rhei,  gr.  ▼. ;  Tne.  Jalaps,  Jj. ;  Man-  ^^V-  »n«-  J  ^*"-  «»*>™- 

nae,  5J. ;  Infiis.  Scnn.  Comp.  Jij. ;  Ft.  9  o'clock  P.M.— Distension  of  abdo- 

Hanst.  primo  mane  sum. ;  rcpct.  men-  ^^n    and    flatulence    relieved  ;    some 

die  nisi  bia  respond,  alvus.  tenderness  of  abdomen  on  pressure. 

9,  Liq.  Ammonife  Aoet.  Jij. ;    PotaiMe  AppUc.  Hinid.  xii.  abdomini. 

Carb.  5J«8. ;  Nitiatia.  3ij. ;  Spir.  iEth.  pp  t;.  « 

Nitr.  $88. ;  Tfk.  Hyoscy.  xiss. ;  MUt.  Bowels  not  being  moved  since  the 

Campb.  5ij88. ;    Aqn«  Menth.    Pip.  hemorrhage — Habeat.  Enema  Decoct. 

2^ij. ;  Ft.  Mist.  cap.  Cochl.  ampla  duo  Avenie.  cum  Spir.  Terebinth.  Rectif. 

6ta  q.  q.  hord.  3ij. ;    a  fscnlent  evacuation  without 

oft*v      ^M    C3            X   T\-  -E.         •  further  haemorrhage. 

*v      vr^""'   V/?°i!         u  ^•,*«*'^,{  10th.— No  return  of  hemorrhage ; 

thought  himself  better ;    bowels  well  ^ngue  easily  protruded ;  moist,  almost 

J^'^'^^ifJ*"^.^*^  *""!  ^^'^Jt'  *^"^  clew,  no  loiger  tremulous;   pulse  94, 

^mjnishedjjrthcr  symptoms  the  same,  g^ft;    skin  warm,  perspirable ;    slight 

With  gr^  difllcul  y  be  WM  newnaded  abdominal  pain  returning. 

to  permit  Dr.  England  and  Mr.  Wea-  *^               ... 

therhead  to  sec  him  regularly,  and  was  Repct.  Hirud.  xU.  abdomin. 
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11th.— Skin    cool,  copious    pcrspi-  23d.— Extreme  prostration  of  strength; 

ration;  pulse  90,  compressible;  thirst  pulse  120,   small;    tongue  dry,  of  a 

diminished ;  bowels  not  moved,  whitish  brown  colour ;  quite  conscious ; 

Hab.  nocte  Hydrarg.  c.  Cretk,  gr.  uj. ;  thinks  himself  no  worse. 

Ol.  Ric.   oochl.  medium  eras   prime  To  have  the  cordial  draught  without  opium. 

mane.      Habeat  Hauatum  aequentem,  g  o'clock  P.M.— In  consultaUon  with 

when  the  alun  la  cool,  ™^^«  ^^^K]  the  senior  physician  in  the  neighbour- 

Comp.  TlXxx. ;  True.  Hyoacy.  Ifirv.  ft.  ^leJ*^  • 

Hauatua.  Hydrarg.     Snbmur.    3j.    statim    snm. 

Mr.  S.  continued  to  improve ;  his  ^:  Hauat.  Mist.  Camph.  c.  Uq. 

bowels  only  requiring  smafi  d..s  of  ^^\^J!^^U^^^' ^^^^^ 

Oleum  Ricini  from  time  to  time,  till  ^^^  j^.^^       .^      ^^y.   ^^^^ 

gie  19th,  when  the  symptoms  were-  ^^  .  gyrup.  Aurait/jj. ;  Aquae,  5i«i. 


Head:  perfect  consciousness ;  no  pain, 
nor  dehrium ;  no  intolerance  of  light. 


M.  aumat.  4tia  horia.     Lemonade  with 

S_  -  _  sherry ;  arrow-root  and  jelly. 

,  and  of  a  ,..,        ,. 

,  not  tre-  The  powder  and  draught  taken  about 

mulous,  well  protruded.  Respiration :  *^,^-J''  xr.  •  j  v  ^r  -«t  ^i. 
murmur  natural;  respiratory  acts  rather  ,  124  a.m.— Visited  by  Mr.  Weather- 
slower.  Heart :  systole,  or  first  sound,  l^ead :  pulse  at  wnst  not  percepuble ; 
feeble,  indistinct.  Pulse  92.  Voice,  great  restlessness;  convulsive  move- 
whispering.  Abdomen :  no  tension ;  i^ients  of  the  upper  extremities ;  respi- 
but  little  flatulence  ;  no  pain  on  pres-  ration  veiy  slow ;  frequent  sighing ; 
sure ;  alvine  evacuation  bilious.  »ow  for  the  first  time  thmks  himself 

Omitt.  Hauatua  Cinchonse ; — aumat.  Am- 

moniK  Subcarb.  gr.  iv. ;    Sod*  Carb.  Hot  water  to  the  feet ;  a  table-apoonfiil 

gr.  V. ;  Spir.  JEth.  Nitr.  Saa.     Lavcnd.  of  aherry  in  toast  and  water,  repeated  in 

Comp.    58a.;    Miat.    Camph.    Jiaa.  ;  half  an  hour. 

Hauat.  4tia  horia  aum. — ^To  have  one  Took  a  small  quantity  of  coffee.     An 
ounce  of  aherry,  with  arrow-root,  every  effort  to  discharge  flatus  led  to  vomit- 
six  hours:    arrow-root,  with  a  amall  ing.     Unconsciousness  succeeded  for 
quantity  of  animal  jelly,  in  the  in-  five  minutes,  when  he  expressed  himself 
t®''^*^**  relieved;    an    hour   afterwards,   after 
20th. — Marked  improvement;  heart's  taking  a  small  quantity  of  arrow-root, 
action    stronger;    pulse    90,    firmer;  tendency  to  vomiting  returned;  a  large 
thirst  almost  &;one ;  relishes  his  wine,  quantity  of  flatus  was  discharged.    He 
arrow-root,  and  jelly ;  complains  of  no  sunk  down   in  an  unconscious  state, 
pain,    but    of    great   prostration    of  and  died  in  five  minutes, 
strength  ;     tongue    moist,    cleaning  ;  Remarks.— In  the  present  case  our 
bowels  not  moved ;  anxiety  of  coun-  attention  is  called  to  the  mental  origin 
tenance  gone.  *  of  the  fever — anxiety,  and  emotional 
21st,  n  A.M.— Enema,  with  Decoct,  feeling,  acting  as  a  predisposing  iif  not 
Avens.  and  01.  Ric.  Jss.  secured  a  an  exciting  cause ;  the  lapse  or  a  week 
healthy  feculent  evacuation,  somewhat  or  more  before  a    regular  treatment 
formed.    Vespere :  three  or  four  bilious  could  be  adopted ;  and  the  hcemorrhage, 
evacuations,  without  pain  or  tenesmus  ;  which  seemed  in  the  first  instance  cnti- 
conscious  of   tendency  to  diarrhoea ;  cal,  but  on  its  recurrence  further  pros- 
eye  forebodes  delirium.  trated  the  vital  powers.     The  note- 
22d,  94  lA.M.— General  symptoms  ap-  book  of  every  practitioner  proved,  prior 
parently  better ;  pulse  92,  firm  as  be-  to  the  numencal  method  of  M.  Louis, 
fore ;  voice  stronger ;  expresses  himself  that.in  the  statistics  of  fever  the  chance 
conscious  of  gaining  strength.  of  assisting  nature  is  in  a  direct  ratio 
Fe«/)*rtf.—H8emorrhage  returned,  but  to  the  removal  of  the  congestive  and 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  first,  ac-  inflammatory  complications  during  the 
companied  with  fecal  matter.  first  week  or  ten  days  of  treatment. 
Omitt.  Vinum.     Hab.  atatim  Hauat.  aa-  -^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ ^  of  the  accoucheur,  the 
tringena.     Sumat.  Plumbi  Superaoet.  management  of  the  first  stage  is  on  an 
gr.  ij. ;  Pulv.  Opii,  gr.  i.  4tia  horia.  average  almost  every  thing.    After  that 
Mitte  Rl.  iy.  period,  the  "  nimia  medici  diligentia," 
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and  the  empirical  faith  in  remedies,  Wisbech,  the  remittent  fever  attended 

will  only  lessen  the  chances  of  recovery,  with  profuse  heemorrha^e,  delineated 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  S.  the  prognosis  by  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton  in  his  "  Obser- 

from  the  first  was  unfavourable.   There  vations  on  Marsh  Remittent  Fever  at 

was  no  little  probability    of  t;^phu8  Lvnn  and  its  Environs"  (pp.  49,  50), 

gravior  being  the  effect  of  the  primary  when  blood  oozed   out  with  all  the 

lesion  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  con-  secretions  and  excretions,  have  chiefly 

sidering  the  consequences  of  the  mental  continued  asubjectof  medical  literature, 

shock,  and  the  period  of  ten  days  hav-  The  gentleman  who  shared  with  me 

iDg  elapsed  before  the  regular  treatment  the  responsibility  of  the  treatment  from 

of  fever  commenced,  it  is  hardly  pro-  the  beginning,  an  experienced  and  very 

bable  that  more  active  depletion  could  judicious  practitioner,  had  not  seen  a 

have  been  safely  resorted  to.  Petechiie  case  of  remittent  fever  strictly  parallel 

did  not  appear  during  the  whole  pro-  during  a  residence  in  Wisbech  of  forty 

gress  of  tne  case.    On  the  ninth  day  years.    Twenty  years  ago  I  had  the 

of  treatment  (about  the  sixteenth  of  charge  of  numerous  cases  of  fever  at 

fever)  came  on  profuse  hiemorrhage  the  edge  of  the  low  country,  in  the 

from  the  bowels,  and  a  remittent  type  very  neighbourhood  where  Dr.  Hamil- 

was  clearly  developed.    The  perspira-  ton's  epidemic  was  most  rife  in  1783; 

ble  state  of  the  skin  amounted  some^  but  no  haemorrhagic  complication  of 

times    to    copious   sweating ;   though  the  same  gravity  came  under  my  notice, 

through  this  channel  no  salutary  or  The   dysenteric   complication,  almost 

satisfactory  resolution  of  the  deceased  endemic  among  the  half-starved  poor 

action  seemed   to   be    effected.    The  of  the  Liberties  of  Dublin,  the  Cowgate 

heemorrha^  had   the   appearance  of  of  Edinbiirgh,  and  other  unhealthy 

being  critical  or  salutary ;  and,  under  localities,  cannot  be  admitted  into  the 

the  use  of  remedies  for  remittent  fever,  same  eatery.  Not  having  made  much 

improvement  continued  for  ten  days,  research  into  the  literary  records  of 

till  the  19th  (26th  day),  when,  for  the  this  complication  of  fever ,  Uie  only 

first  time,  the  tongue  became  dry,  and  notice  to  he  found  in  the  long  series  of 

of  a  reddish  brown  tjrphoid  character,  the  Edinburgh  Medical  ana  Surgical 

Wine  given  with  caution,  according  to  Journal  at  all  approaching  to  analogy, 

the  valuable  indications  pointed  out  by  is  in  a'  lucid  paper  by  Mr.  Edmonson, 

Dr.  Stokes,  produced  the  most  marked  on  the  Fever  of  Newcastle  in  1818. 

benefit  in  tne  next  twenty-four  hours.  This  c^entleman  says  "several  cases  oc- 

The  instinctive  desire  for  wine  and  currea  of  nrofuse  discharge  of  blood 

other  aliment  was  a  generally  unerring  per  anum.  In  a  very  few  this  symptom 

evidence   of  approaching  safety  and  appeared  to  be  critical  or  salutary;  in 

convalescence.  The  voice,  before  feeble  the  others  it  was  the  immediate  pre- 

and  whispering,  became  stronger-^1-  cursor  of  death." 

most  natural.  The  improvement  of  the  An  opinion  has  been  given  that  the 

tongue  and  pulse  was  also  manifest ;  hiemorrnagic  complication  in  the  case 

though  the  latter  scarcely  coming  down  of  Mr.  S.  may  be  the  forerunner  of  an 

below  90  was  always  a  cause  lor  sus- .  epidemic ;  but  so  totally  altered  is  the 

picion.  pnysical  condition  of  our  quondam  fen 

On  the  evening  of  the  21st  C28th  dav>  district  since  the  time  of  Dr.  Hamilton, 

tendency  to  diarrhoea   showed  itself,  that  a  rational  hope  may  be  entertained 

which  was  controlled  by  a  cretaceous  of  our  not  being  again  visited  by  such 

aromatic  draught,  with  an  opiate.  a  plague  in  an  epidemic  form,  should 

22d  (29th  day).— Progressive  conva-  sporadic  causes  appear  froni  time  to 

lescence  still  apparent.  In  the  evening  time  and  baffle  our  efforts.     / 

return  of  hemorrhage,  though  not  to  That  no  post-mortem  e^dftnination 

the  same  extent  as  the  first,  thirteen  took  place  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
days  previously. 

23d  (30th  day).— Pulse  120,  action  Witb«*,  Blay  »th,  iS4f . 

without  power.    Death,  half-past  one 

A.1I.  on  the  24th.  ^^^^ 

Since  the  admirable  natural  drainage 
of  the  immediate  neighboorhood  of 

759.— XXX.  3  H 
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VARIOLA  AND  VACCINIA.  fonned,  whioh  went  through  the  natural 
changes  of  the  cow-pox.     We  hare 

—    •    -,.       ^..    .,  J.    .^     A^  here,  then,  an  example  of  the  cow-pox 

To  ih€  BdUor  nftke  Medteal  Gazette.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ile  the  smaU-pox  was 

Sia,  latent  in  the  system,  and^  the  latter 
Though  I  helieve  cases  of  natural  small-  appearing  whilst  the  constitution  was 
pox,  occurring  immediately  after  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Taccine  virus, 
even  during  me  progress  of  cow-pox.  Though  the  experiment  was  not  per- 
are  not  very  rare,  yet,  as  the  modinca-  formed,  few  will  doubt  hut  that  matter 
tions  which  cow-pox  undergpes  when  taken  from  the  pustules  on  the  arm  on 
small-pox  invades  the  constitution  at  the  fourteenth  day  after  Ta^cinatioUf 
the  SHme  time  are  very  curious,  I  think  and  the  fifth  day  uter  the  ap^iearance 
the  following  case  may  prove  interest-  of  the  small-pox  eruption,  would,  by 
ing  to  many  of  your  reaaers : — I  inocu-  inoculation,  have  produced  small-^x. 
lated  Eliza  Ann  Jacman,  a  healthy  After  witnessing  such  a  case,  it  is 
child,  aged  five,  with  the  cow-pox,  on  difficult  to  believe  that  cow-pox  is  only 
April  25th.  I  saw  her  again  May  2d,  a  milder  form  of  small-pox.  The  ingr- 
being  the  eighth  day  of  vaccination,  nious  experiments  of  Mr.  Ceely  have 
There  were  three  distinct  vesicles  on  clearlj  proved  thnf  the  human  small- 
the  left  arm,  well  formed,  and  distended  pox  m  passing  through  the  cow  is 
with  clear  lymph.  The  areola  was  just  modified,  and  will,  by  inoculation,  pro- 
Gommencinff  to  be  farmed.  On  May  duce  on  man  a  disease  entirely  resem- 
5th,  being  the  eleventh  day  of  vaccina-  bling  the  cow-pox ;  but  to  conclude 
tion,  the  child's  mother  first  observed  from  them,  as  in  the  able  Report  of  the 
an  eruption  on  the  skin,  which  she  Vaccination  Section  of  the  Provincial 
sopn  recognized  as  small-pox.  I  did  Medical  and  Surgical  Association, 
not  see  the  child  till  the  9th  inst,  when  '*  that  cow-pox  and  small-pox  are  iden* 
I  found  the  face,  body,  and  extremities,  tical,  and  that  the  vaccine  disease  is 
covered  with  numerous  pustules,  pre-  not  the  preventive  of  small-pox,  but 
senting  the  central  depression  so  cha-  the  small-pox  itself,"  is  drawing  a  wider 
racteristic  of  the  pustules  of  small-pox.  conclusion  than  is  warranted  by  the 
The  three  vesicles  on  the  arm,  instead  facts.  Until  human  small-pox  has  pro- 
of being  converted  into  hard  round  duced  by  inoculation  on  man  the  cow- 
scabs,  had  suppurated,  and  were  changed  pox,  or,  on  the  contrary,  vaccination 
into  pustules  the  size  of  a  fonrpenny-  the  small-pox,  the  two  diseases  must 
piece.  The  pustules  on  the  face  were  be  considered  as  dissimilar.  Were  they 
on  the  turn ;  many  of  those  on  the  ex-  identical,  analogy  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
tremities never  perfectly  pustulated;  pect  that,  at  certain  periods,  when  a 
the  small  (juantity  of  matter  they  con-  ver^  severe  epidemic  of  small-pox  was 
tained  being  absorbed,  leaving  the  ragine,  inoculation  of  Uie  cow-pox 
cuticle  homy  and  elevated  for  many  would  sometimes  produce  a  severer 
days  afterwards.  Two  or  three  davs  form  of  the  disease,  or,  in  other  words, 
previous  to  the  eruption  appearing,  the  an  eruption  of  small-pox,  particularly 
mother  noticed  that  the  child  WctS  not  on  those  exposed  to  the  same  acmo- 
well ;  and  when  I  saw  her,  the  fever  spheric  influences,  as  living  in  the  same 
had  not  entirely  subsided.  houses,  &c.  Ansilogy  would  also  lead 
As  the  child  had  been  exposed  to  the  us  to  expect  that  inoculating  with  the 
contagion  of  small-pox  (cases  having  cow-pox,  whilst  the  germs  of  small-pox 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood),  the  were  already  in  the  system,  would 
^erms  of  the  disease  most  likely  existed  shorten  the  stage  of  incubation,  and 
in  the  svstem  previous  to  the  vaccina-  determine  at  once  a  single  eruption, 
tion.  When  tne  matter  of  cow-pox  is  On  the  contrary,  we  see,  as  in  the  case 
inserted  during  the  incubative  stage  of  above  related,  the  two  diseases  running 
small-pox,  it  does  not  generally  take  a  distinct  course.  The  eruption  cu 
effect,  or  the  vesicle  ns  imperfectly  small-pox  was,  however,  evidently  mo* 
formed ;  but  in  this  case  the  cow-pox  dified  oy  the  previous  vsccination. 
ran  its  natural  course  till  the  eleventh  I  am,  sir, 
day.  With  matter  taken  on  the  eighth  Vour  obedient  servant, 
day,  I  vaccinated  a  healthy  infant  in  Henat  CuaUNG« 
&ur  places*   Four  vaccine  vesicles  were  HMnmtf,  lUy  as,  is4i. 
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COW-POX  WITH  PURPURA.  whatever  that  state  may  he,  and  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily^  ascer- 
tained, was  no  doubt  such  as  it  is  in 
Ta  tkt  MdUwr  qfthe  Mtdic^  Oaietie.  purpura  and  petechial  fevers  ;  but  the 
g,^  point  of  interest  before  us  is,  from  the 
A  DEVIATION  from  the  usual  course  of  purpurahavingbeenartificially brought 
vaccination  has  just  presented  iteelf,  J^out,  and  its  being  accompanied  by 
which,  I  think,  deserve  to  be  placed  hamorrhagc  from  the  mucous  surfaces, 
on  record,  as  being,  at  least  so  far  as  »  }^  « >»  small-pox,  and  yet  without  its 

I  know,  unique.  H'°?  °^  r^il  ^ly.  """^L  ^^^^Jf?***^^ 

The  subject  of  it,  Mary  Ann  Webb,  whatever,  further  than  the  shght  fever- 

8,  Euston  Mews,  is  four  yews  of  age,  ishness  which  always  follows,  m  the 

at  present  in  good  health,  but  she  is  stage  of  areola,  on  the  9th  and  10th 

stated  by  her  mother  to  have  suffered  days  after  vaccination.                  ^ 

from  fits,  and  a  good  deal  of  other  in-  ^  If  the  peculisrity  had  been  occasioned 

disposition,  whibt  teething.    She  was  ^7  the  lymph  introduced  into  practice 

vaccinated  by  me  May  19;  and  on  the  »™e  time  ago  by  my  fnend  Mr.  Ceely, 

day  following,  the  fiye  vaccine  vesicles,  o^.  Aylesbury,  by  inoculating  the  cow 

as  well  as  the  surroSnding  areola,  were  with  small-pox  matter.and  which  lymph 

of  dark  mahogany  redness  from  effused  «p  obtained  was  for  some  time  in  use  at 

blood.     On    the    face,   neck,    trunk,  this  hospital,  we  might  have  supposed 

and  extremities,  were  numerous  large  the  case  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 

brownish  red  spots,  resembling  purpura  variola,  than  the  vaccine  disease  arising 

hemorrhagica,  and  there  was  haemor-  •pontancously  is  generally  allowed  to 

rhage  from  the  nares  and  ears.  ^  J  ,f°d  although  I  am  no  advocate 

Two  other   children   of  the   same  nsuaUy,  or  believer,  of  the  identity  of 

family,  vaccinated  at  the  same  time,  ^^  two,  still  I  must  say  that  this  oc- 

and  fVom  the  same  child,  went  through  currence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  fevour 

the  disease  in  the  regular  way.    This  of  their  being  of  kindred  ongin. 

deserves  notice,  as  showing  that  the  \  *J?»  **'» 

peculiarity  produced  was  owing  to  the  Your  obedient  ^ry^t, 

constitution  of  the  child  operated  on,  „          ..,.„«          zr^^^^Ii^ 

and  not  in  anv  measure,  so  far  as  i  can  •          Hoipital,  u)ndon. 

judge,  to  the  lymph  used.    The  case  is  jnn^s.  isis. 

furtner  interesting  in  a  pathological  ^ 

Ix)int  of  view,  as  presenting  another    v • 
ink  in  the  chain  of  resemblance  be-  INTERESTING  CASE  OP  SYPHILIS, 
tween  the  vaccine  disease  and  small- 
pox.    Whenever   a   case    of  variola  •"^ 
appears  with  purpura,  or  petechi«,  as  jy^fj^  sdiior  qfihe  Medieai  Gazette. 
It  IS  more  commonly  called,  I  look  upon 
this  symptom  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  ^'*> 

death ;  unless  it  take  place  in  a  person  Thx  following  case  appears  to  me  to  be 

who  has  been  previously  vaccinated,  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  excellent 

and  even  then  the  recoveries  are  but  joumu ;  if  you  also  think  that  it  ia 

verv  few.  worth  recorain^,  perhaps  you  will  be 

But  we  have,  in  the  case  in  question,  kind  enough  to  insert  it. 
pnipura  artificially  produced  by  vacci-  I  am,  sir, 
nation,  occurring  m  a  subject  who,  if  Your  obedient  servant, 
she  had  had  small-]^x  in  the  unpro*  Georos  Lowdbll. 
tected  state,  would  in  aU^^fwobability  uwei.  Jime  is,  i84X 
have  died ;  yet  she  goes  through  vacci- 
nation, accompanied  by  this  symptom,  Mrs.  B..  a  married  woman,  mother  of 
so  danserous  m  small  pc^  without  the  several  children,  one  an  in&nt  at  the 
least  illness.  breast,  directed    my  attention^   some 

The  areola  around  ,the  vesictes,  and  time  since,  to  the  state  of  her  nipple. 

the  petechial  spots,  .assumed  a  yellow  which  was  surrounded  by  an  indolent^ 

discolouredaspect,a8.theysnb6idea,snch  nnhealthy-lookinff  ulcer. 

as  we  observe  to  suceeed  to  a  bruise.  It  had  troubled  her  for  some  weeks. 

The  stiite  of  the  skin  and  blood,  at  one  time  appearing  stationary,  ana 
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then  Rg9iB  extending  itself,  and  now  eruption,  she  told  me  that  her  friend 
threatening  to  e^ccuse  the  ^nipple;  in  was  also  covered  with  one  which 
addition  to  this,  an  eruption  had  ap-  her  medical  man  considered  syphilitic, 
peared  within  the  last  few  days  on  the  As  the  case  became  so  interesting,  I 
other  breast,  and  over  th^  scapula,  accompanied  Mn.  A.'s  med]«al  atten- 
together  with  a  large  ulcer  on  each  dant  to  both  cases ;  but  the  eruptioa  of 
tonsil :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  \oyr  Mrs.  A.  was  very  different  to  that  of 
fever,  and,  from  being  a  strong  hearty  Mrs.  B.,  the  latter  being  truly  and  de- 
woman,  she  was  now  reduced  to  a  dis-  cidedly  leprous,  while  toe  Ibnner  waa 
tnessing  state  of  emaciation  and  weak*  papular,  and  coverinff  nearly  the  wh(de 
nps.  The  eruption  consisted  of  nume-  body.  Since  Mrs.  A.  has  recovered 
rous  roundish  spots,  about  the  size  of  from  the  eruption,  I  hear  she  has  nearly 
sixpences,  of  a  dusky-copper,  colour,  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  iniOlam- 
constituting,  as  plainly  as  possible,  that  mation,  ihave  not  had  an  opportunity 
form  of  lepra  described  by  Bateman  as  of  seeing  her;  but  cannot  obubt  shie 
arising  from  venereal  poison.  has  had  E(pi  attack  of  syphilitic  iritis.  , 

The  ulcers  on  the  tonsils  were  deep.  Pursuing  my  inquiries  as  to  the  state 

with  a  foul  bottom  and  ragged  edges.  of  the  infant  (wnich  I  remember  to 

The  woman  herself  suspected  the  have  once  seen,  aiftl  a  more  emaciated 

nature  of  the  complaint,  and  asked  little  being  could  not  exist),   I  find 

me  if  I  thought  it  was  anything  of  that  it  was  also  covered  with  sores 

^Hhe  bad  disease,*"  and  from  her  I  about  the  genitals,  and  at  every  joint, 

learnt  the  following  account.  My  account  of  the  mother  is  very  im- 

Some  weeks  before  last  Christmas  a  perfect.    From  the  medical  gentleman 

voung  woman  (in  service,  and  seduced  who  attended  during  her  confinement  I 

bv  her  master^,  had  given  birth  to  -an  am  told  that  he  observed  no  signs  of 

illegitimate  cnild  at  the  house  of  a  bad  health :    on  the  contrary,   waa 

mutual  friend,  Mrs.  A.    For  some  rea-  struck  with  her  fine  and  ai^Arentlv 

sons  unknown  to  my  patient  and  her  healthy  appearance.    From  her  frienci* 

friend,  she  could  not,  or  would  not,  however,  I  make  out  that  about  two 

suckle  the  child ;  and  Mrs.  B.  having  years  ago  she  was  away  from  her  situa- 

at  the  same  time  an  infant  of  her  own  tion  on  account  of  illness ;  but  they 

at  the  breast,  volunteered  to  give  it  were  unable  to  make  out  her  complaint, 

milk  if  brongtit  to  her  house  at  stated  she  tellins;  them  that  the  doctors  said 

times.    The  young  woman  went  away  she  had  been  poisoned.    I  infer  that 

from  this  place,  leaving  her  in&nt  to  she  had  most  likely  been  taking  mer* 

the  care  of  her  friend  Mrs.  A.,  who,  cury,  and  was  salivated, 

though  manied,  had  never  borne  chil-  Mrs.  B.'s  infant,  which  she  cannot 

dren.     The  infant,  which  was  in  a  be  persuaded  to  wean,  has  been  ailing 

miserable  state,  died  soon  after  the  since  its  mother's  illness,  being  better 

mother  left ;   and  very  shortly  after-  or  worse^  as  may  be  with  its  parent,  and 

wards,  and  at  about  the  same  time  in  now  (June  13th)  it  has,  on  the  posterior 

each,  both  my  patient  Mrs.  B.,  and  parts,  a  lejprous  eruption,  exactly  similar 

her  friend  Mrs.  A.,  had  an  ulcer  ap-  to  that  oithe  mother. 

E ear  round  the  nipple.     Mrs.  A.  never  Remarks. — Thpuffh  from  the  appe^r- 

aving  borne  chudren,  could  not  have  ance  of  the  ulcer  wnen  first  seen  (it 

suckled  the  present  infant;    and  it  having  then   been  present  for  some 

seemed  very  extraordinary  how  she  weeks,  and  changed  in  its  character  by 

could  have  become  diseased:   but  it  various  domes^c  remedies  which  had 

appears  that,  while  Mrs.  B.  suckled  been  applied)  it  would  have  been  dif- 

the  child.  Mrs.  A.  was  the  person  in  ficult  to  me  a  decided  opinion  of  its 

charge  wtio  nursed  it  at  other  times,  nature,    the    subsequent    appeaianoe 

and  in  the  nieht  the  child  seveml  times  of  secondary  ^mptoms,  in  so  very  dis- 

applied  itself  to  her  nipple,  and  en-  tinot  a  form,  treated  as  syphilitic,  «nd 

deavoured  to  draw  milk  therefrom.  gradually  j^ielding  to  that  treatment, . 

As  Mrs.  A.  is  under  the  care  of  oeingconsideied  as  auch  in  both ca^es 

another  medical  roan,  my  account  of.  bydmerent  medioalattendfuiip'wi^oiU 

her  is  necessarily  imperfect;  but  cu-  communication  with  each  otl^^r  or sua- 

riously  enough,  when  my  patient  con-  picion  of  their  pi^ent,  mre  foflloieni 

suited  me  on  the  appearance  of  the  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  diswe  t  Md 
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the  ulcer  in  each  party  shewing  itself  in  entered  my  mind.    My  object  in  form- 

the  same  situation,  arising  at  the  same  ing  the  tables  was  to  coUect  together 

time,  and  followed  about  ueaame  time  as  many  recorded  facts  as  possible,  and 

by  secondary  symptoms  in  both  parties,  from  them  to  form  a  donbte  estimate ; 

are  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  doubt-  first,  of  the  frequency  of  certain  cases 

fill  that  in  both  they  originated  from  and  operations ;  and,  secondly,  of  their 

the  same  cause.  fatatify.    I  was  aware  thiit  objections 

These  points  being  granted,  the  case  might  be  urged  against  the  latter  in- 

goes  then  far  to  shew —  ference,  as,  lor  instance,  that  the  oases 

Ist,  That  a  diseased  infant  may  be  classed  together  were  not  exactly  alik^ ; 

bom  of  a  woman  apparently  healthy,  that  the  cause  of  death,  in  many  cases, 

2dly,  That  such  infant  may,  by  sucK-^  waa  more  or  less  independent  of  the 

ing,  communicate  the  disease  to  sound  operation ;  or  that,  being  selected  oases, 

persons.  they  were  likely  to  afR>rd  a  prejponder- 

3dly,  That  the  disease  so  communi-  ance  of  unfiLvburable  ones,  as  in  those 

cated  may  be  followed  by  secondary  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  and  others.    I 

symptoms.                                  '  admit  at  once,  as  I  have  always  stated, 

.    4ttily,  That  two  itersonsreceivins^  the  that  these  considerations  detract  from 

poison  from  the  same  source,  and  nav-  the  value  of  the  statistics ;  but  if  no 

ing  the  same  kin^  of  primary  sore,  may  attempt  be  made  until  we  can  comply 

be  affected  with  secondary  symptoms  with  all  the  conditions,  we  shall  be 

of  a  ver^  different  character  (in  the  lon^  before  we  have  any  midwifery 

present  instance  the  one  being  scaly  statistics  at  all.    I  determined,  there- 

and  the  other  papular).    And,  fore,  in  constructing  the  tables  I  have 

5thly,  That  a  disease  imbibed  by  given,  to  include  all  the  eases  I  could 

suckling  a  diseased  child  may  be  also  collect;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard 

by  'Suckling  communicated  to  a  healthy  against  too  rigid  a  deduction  fVom  Uiem. 

subject.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  to  which 

, _^ .  Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham  refers,  I  remarked 

^  of  the  statistics,  that,  '*  at  the  utmost 

MIDWIFERY   STATISTICS.  they  afforded  only  an  approximative 

^_^  estimate,  owing  to  the  drawoacks  upon 

7b  iJke  Editor  qfthe  Medieai  Gazette.  ^}^^\  exactnws,  and  could  not  atone 

^  furnish  us  with  accurate  conclusions ;" 

Sia,  and  again,  after  givin?  the  statistics  Of 

In  the  last  number  of  your  journal,  the  forceps,  it  is  stated  that  ''  the  rate 

which  I  have  just  received,  I  find  a  of  mortality  exhibited  by  the  last  tal>le 

communication  firom  Dr.  Francis  Rams-  is  undoubtedly  anjover-estimate,  as  many 

jbothsjn  on  the  statistics  published  in  of  the  deaths  included  in  it  were  un- 

mv  work  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  connected  with  the  operation ;  but  as 

of  Midwifery,  and,  as  I  wish  to  remove  this  is  not  stated,  except  by  a  tew  au- 

the  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen,  thorities,  though  probably  equally  true 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  byyour  early  of  all,  I  have  preferred  quoting  the  num- 

insertiOQ  ofthis  reply.    I  should  deeply  hers,  and  appendingthis  note,''  (p.  277). 

regret  writing  anv  thing  which  might  This  caution  is  repeated  more  than  once 

even  appear  to  detract  from  the  de-  in  other  parts  or  the  volume,  and  the 

servedly  nigh  character  of  Dr.  Rams-  paragraph  had  special  reference  to  the 

botham,  senior.    Most  of  the  tables  to  reports  of  Gifltfd,  Miiller,  Perfect,  and 

wluch  your  correspondent  objects  so  Ramsbotham.   ,  1  realW  thought  at  the 

etronglv  have  been  before  the  profession  time  that  this  was  a  sufficient  safesnard* 

more  tiian  a  year,  and  I  never  before  Had  it  occurred  to  me,  or  had  Dr.  F. 

heaid  of  such  an  interpretation  being  Ramsbotham  pointed  out  the  possible 

put  upon  them.    I  must  also  beg  of  mistake,  after  the  publication  of  my 

Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham  to  believe   me  former  volume,  I  would  have  explicitly 

aUogetber  j^tless  of  the  preeumption  stated  in  the  recent'  one  that,  as  these 

of  plaoing  myself  in  comparison  with  cases   were    selections,   they  neither 

his  father,  anv  more  than  with  txifiard,  afford  correct  grounds  for  estimating 

Smellie,  or  Perfect.     Indeed,  I   can  the  success  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's  prac- 

tful^  say,  that  ap  Uiaught  of  any- com-  tice,  nor  for  comparison  with  that  of 

pansonoetweeBindiviwialpxactitionera  others. 
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first  18  rather  curious :  of  twelve  forceps  Friday ,  June  1 7,  1842. 

eases  eiven  by  his  father,  four  were 

seriously  complicated,  and,  according 

to  Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham,  *'  should  not  '<  Licet  omnflnu,  licet  etiem  mihl,  difpiitatcni 

be  classed  as  common  forceps  cases."  ^^**  Mediea  taeri ;  potestM  modo  venieDdi  in 

Now  as  regards  one  of  them,  I  quite  P«»>«ciuii  »it.  dicendi  pencuium  non  »*^w/J^ 

agree  with  him;  and  therefore,  as  T  

f;*^?^h»\L?.l*if ifcl^^l'ir^'l?^  TREATMENT  AND  STUDY  OF 
It ;  yet  ne  adauces  it  as  an  error.    Un 

his  principle,  surely  the  error  consisted  LU^ACY. 
in  my  not  omitting  the  whole.  The  increased  seal  with  which  the 
Lastly,  1  am  accused  of  misquoting  ^^^^    ^f  ^^         jg  ^^^  pursued,  and 
the  number  of  cases  of  ruptured  uterus.  ^,      .             j  .  ^       i.  ^  iT  *     *i.    • 
I  have  stated  that  there  are  ten;  Dr.  ^^^  increased  interest  felt  for  the  in- 
F.  Ramsbotham  states  that  there  are  sane,  are  strongly  shown  by  the  nu- 
thirteen,  of  which   three   recovered.  <merous  Reports  of  the  conduct  of  luna* 
Now  on  referringr  to  my  copy  of  Dr.  ^j^  asylums  which  have  been  pubUshed 
Ramsbotham  senior's  work,  I  find  he  .,  .                ^         i   r^u 
gives  ten  cases  of  ruptured  uterus;  one  of  late  years.    Several  of  these  are  now 
of  ruptured  vagina;  one  in  which  the  lying  before  us.    The  disuse  of  coer- 
vagina  was  suspected. to  be  ruptured;  cive  measures,   and  the  diligent  st- 
and three  in  which  the  bladder  was  tempts  made  to  amuse,  and  instruct  the 
ruptured;  and  all  are  staled  to  have  .  .^^^    „,^  ^i,  •,  ^i,;^^  ♦««:«-.    i.  *  ;* 
died.  Moreover, Dr.Ramsbotham, sen.,  ^"•^^^  are  their  chief  topics;  but  it 
in  his  observations  on  rupture  of  the  may  be  useful  to  examine  them  some- 
uterus,  explicitly  states  that  ^  every  what  in  detail. 
case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus,  that  I  At  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum, 
have  seen,  has  sooner  or  later  proved  ^i  -^.4;^„f„  „,^-.  o^«»;*#*.^  ;«  ♦!,«  „^«, 
fatal "  (vol  i  p  385  )  patients  were  admitted  m  the  year 

I  cannot  explain  this  discrepancy,  1841;  of  these,  twenty-eight  were  males, 

except  by  supposing   that  a  second  and  thirteen  females.    Twelve  were 

edition  has  been  published  lately,  which*  married,  and  twenty-nine  single.    Of 

L*"*!^?*?*  T°'  ^""^  "S'*"^  contains  ^           -^  ^  ^^^^  ^  n^n^l,^    U^l^  j^ 

the  additional  cases.    My  edition  is  .    ,    :          ,  -        .i.    ^  1.1      i_.  i_  . 

dated  1821.  But  even  if  it  be  so,  though  ^  ^«  learned  from  the  table  which  is 

I  am  not  aware  ofit,  Dr.  F.  Ramsbotham  given  of   the  patients'  occupational 

must  have  known  that  I  quoted  the  though  as  years  wear  on,  inferences 

first  edition  correctly.                     ,  ^  may  be  drawn  from  the  lists  which 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  .,,  ^,       ,                    ,  .  j     mi. 

explain  and  answer  the  charge  brought  ^"^  ^^«»  '^ave  accumulated.    The  case 

against  me ;  and  although  1  feel  that  I  which  recovered  after  the  shortest  resi- 

have  some  j^rounds  of  complaint  in  the  dence  in  the  asylum  was  one  of  mania 

tone  of   his  letter,  yet  I  cannot  but  from  dissipation :  this  patient  was  well 

respect  his  motive,  and  therefore  I  beg  .             *i:    *i.   1         ^                /a 

of  Urn  to  believe  that,  with  the  respect  »n  amonth :  the  longest  recovery  (after 

I  feel  for  his  father,  it  would  be  impos-  four  years'  stey ),  was  one  of  "  monoma- 

sible  that  I  should  intentionally  write  nia  of  suspicion." 

orteachany  thing  calculated  to  "place  Amusement  is  not  forgotten  :  con< 

his  practice  m  an  unfavourable  hght."  ^^.^  ^^^^••;.i  ^^^^^^  -  «,««-^  1.- 

J  have  the  honour  to  be,  sirf  ^^"^^  convivial  meetings,  a  magic  Ian- 

Your's  faithfully,  tern,  excursions  to  the  country,  and 

R.  Churchill,  visits  to  public  places,  all  contribute  to 

DnbUD.  1SS,  Stepboii  oreen,  soothe   the  inmates  of  this  asylum. 

•June  18. 1848.  ' 

There  is  also  daily   service   in   the 

chapel ;  and  attendance  there,  says  Dr. 

M'Kinnon,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  day, 
and  **  tends  to  give  a  new  current  to 
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thoughts  usually  morhid.'*  In  eighteen  and  other  attendants,  which  are  given 
months  he  has  never  found  it  necessary  at  length,  are  judiciously  framed, 
to  use  personal  restraint  in  the  day ;  The  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum, 
and  only  in  one  case  (where  the  patient  first  opened  in  183S,  is  supported  hy 
meditated  suicide)  during  the  night,  voluntary  contributions,  and  the  pay- 
Even  this  he  should  have  been  able  ments  of  the  patients.  The  present 
to  dispense  with  in  a  diflTerently  con-  report  is  of  last  year's  date.  There 
structed  building,  or  with  a  larger  staff  are  five  different  rates  of  payment, 
of  attendants.  varying  from  £1.  lis.  6d.  to  9s.— per 

The  Report  of  the  Lancaster  County  week,  we  suppose,  but  this  is  not  stated. 

Asylum  is  dated  June  30,  1841.    When  In  Northampton,  as  in  other  places, 

the  present  medical  officers  were  in-  music  has  been  found  beneficial ;  and 

stalled  in  their  places,  sixteen  months  has  shown  that  it  can  not  only  '*  bend 

previously,  they  found  530  patients  in  the  knotted  oak,"  but  the  still  more 

the  house.    Diarrhoea  was  very  preva-  unyielding  rigour  of  obstinate  lunacy, 

lent,  and  many  of  the  patients  died  of  it  Here,  too,  coercion  had  not  been  re- 

within  a  few  weeks.    They  also  found  sorted  to  for  the  last  twelvemonth. 

29  persons  wearing  either  handcufis,  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 

leglocks,  or  strait- waistcoats,  "  exclu-  Crichton   Institution  for  Lunatics  at 

sive  of  between  thirty  and  forty  pa-  Dumfries    is  dated    November   1841, 

tients  who  were  chained  down  during  and  embraces   a   period'  of   eighteen 

the  day-time  on  seats  so  constructed  as  months.    Here,  again,  non-coercion  is 

to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  water-  the  rule;  butone  patient  was  restrained 

closets,  in  rooms  known  by  the  appel-  for  three  hours  *'  for  the  purpose  of 

lation  of  the  '  warm  rooms  :*  moreover,  carrying  into  ^  effect  directions  of  the 

during  the  night-time,  all  the  epileptic  physician,  and  of  associating  acts  of 

and  violent  patients  were  chained,  or^  violence  and  defiance  with  a  feeUng  of 

otherwise   secured,   in    bed."     Every  innocence  and  a  sense  of  degradation." 

species  of  mechanical  restraint  has  been  The  report  is  drawn  up  by  Dr.  W.  A.  F. 

abolished,  not  a  single  person  having  Browne,  the  resident  physician,  who 

been  subjected  to  it  for  five  months  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  the 

before  the  date  of  the  report.     The  asylum.    One  of  the  patients  ''  is  cun- 

medical  officers,  however,  are  not  yet  ning,  and  treacherous,  aind  wayward ; 

able  to  assert,  that  it  can  be  dispensed  enacts  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy  when  there 

with  in  every  case  of  insanity.    The  is  a  fault  tobe  concealed  or  extenuated; 

removal  of  the  instruments  of  coercion  destroys  his  wearing  apparel,  falsifies 

has  improved  the  condition  and  ap-  every  circumstance,  and  fulfilled   the 

pearance  of  the  patients ;   and  every  measure  of  his  transgression,  the  other 

precaution  has  been  taken  "  to  avoid  day,  by  biting  off  a  compa  lion's  nose  ; 

substituting  physical  force  for  physical  and  yet  this  man  can  speak  and  act 

restraint."    The  diet,  too,  has  been  im-  rationally  when  interest  dictates  such 

proved,  its  former  scantiness  having,  a  course." 

probably,  been,  in  part,  the  cause  of  Some  patients  are  allowed  to  visit 

the  frequent  diarrhoea.    What  seouae  the  theatre,  the  exhibition,  and  the 

may  be,  we  know  not ;   but  we  observe  races :  there  are  concerts  for  the  benefit 

that  it  forms  the  dinner  six  times  a  of  the  whole  house ;  and  the  Dumfries 

week  in  the  old  diet  table,  and  only  brass  band  plays  its  therapeutic  part  in 

thrioeinthenewone.  the   asylum.     Every   patient  is  en- 

The  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  chief  couraged  in  the  pursuits  best  adapted 
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to  his  preyiooB  habits,  or  to  the  nature  characterize  his  system,  and  aU  the 

of  his  malady.  patients  are  treated  and  addressed  as 

A  clergyman  (himself  a  patient)  reads  rational  beings.    In  a  subsequent  num- 

the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  ber  of  the  Glasgow  Courier,  appears  a 

reverently  and  correctly,  to  some  of  the  reclamation    from    the    late    6uperin«- 

patients  and  officers ;  and  "  when  it  is  tendent,  who  asserts  that  the  improve- 

added  that  the  clerk  who  reads  the  ments    supposed   to   be   recent    were 

responses  is  likewise  insane,  it  may  be  adopted  a  dozen  yean  ago.    It  is  not 

imagined  that  the  scene  is  fraught  with  necessary  to  decide  a  contest  of  this 

interest  and  emotion,  and  only  surpassed  kind  too  curiously ;  there  maj  be  praise 

by  those  which  occurred  in  the  primi-  enough  for  each  physician : — '*  let  both 

tive  ages  of  the  Church,  when  the  en-  divide  the  crown."  The  former  resident 

ergumens  creeped  to  the  altar,  and  were  may  have  devised  the  more  philanthropic 

healed.*'  government  of  the  asylum ;   and  yet 

This  report  leaves  a  most  favourable  the    latter   one   may  have   improved 

impression  of  Dr.  Browne's    talents,  enough  in  the  details  to  stamp  the 

and  makes  it  easy  to  predict  that  he  is  system  as  his  own.    Neither  of  them 

destined  for  higher  things  than  his  speaks  distinctly  of  non  coercion, 

present  station.  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  late  pamphlet,  is 

A  new  asylum  for  lunatics  has  been  desirous  that  the  wards  of  Bethlem 
just  begun  at  Glasgow.  In  the  in-  should  be  thrown  open  to  profea- 
scription  on  the  plate  deposited  in  the  sional  students*.  He  observes,  that 
foundation  stone,  it  is  stated  that  the  the  study  of  insanity  rarely  forms  part 
directors  had  determined  that  no  "  me-  of  a  medical  education ;  that  this  omis- 
chanical  personal  restraint"  should  be  sion  is  often  the  source  of  embarrass- 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  pa-  ment  to  the  practitioner  suddenly  called 
tients ;  and  that  such  restraint  had  been  upon  to  treat  a  disease  which  he  does 
already  abandoned  for  a  considerable  -not  understand ;  and,  that  while  £s- 
time.  A  correspondent,  who  signs  him-  quirol  was  followed  by  a  throng  of 
self  X.  Y.  Z.,  in  the  Glasgow  Chronicle  fifty  pupils,  the  physicians  of  Beth- 
of  June  6th,  asks  how  long  mechanical  lem  have  not  always  their  complement 
restraint  has  been  given  up  in  the  pre-  of  three.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
sent  asylum,  and  hints  that  it  was  in  why  the  wards  of  Bethlem  should 
use  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  sheriff  be  more  difficult  of  access  than  those  of 
and  hiB  assessors  visited  the  establish-  Guy's  or  St.  Thomas's.  Thesufferinga 
ment  Ha  supposes  the  question  of  of  the  insane  have  something  in  them 
renouncing  the  use  of  mechanical  force,  more  painful,  as  well  as  more  sacred, 
in  the  shape  of  strait-waistcoats,  &c.,  than  ordinary  maladies ;  and  such 
to  have  been  for  some  time  settled  in  patients  would  shrink  not  only  fh>m 
England ;  '*  the  whim,"  he  says,  *'  has  the  gaze  of  wanton  curiosity,  but 
been  generally  abandoned."  We  rather  from  the  cold  criticism  of  the  note- 
think  that  X.  Y.  Z.  has  been  too  hasty  taking  student.  Dr.  Browne,  when 
in  his  conclusions,  and  that  the  system  speaking  of  the  pleasant  aspect  of 
of  non-coercion  is  very  far  indeed  from  the  garden  at  the  Dumfries  Asylum, 
being   abandoned    in    England.      In  with  its  varied  groups  of  patients,  ob- 

another  paper,  the  Glasgow  Courier  of    

*  ObwrvAtions  on  the  Admliaion  of  Medical 
npUe  to  till 
nrpoee  of 

Mildness,  amusement,  and  occupation.    Governors. 


June  7th.   the  resident   physician    is    t^^^.S^^^^.^'SJ^S^^lul!^ 
'    *       ''  '        "    ■  '   '   *  '    :  Mental  Diee^see.    Second 

rebiler,  M.D.  9k*  om  of  tUf 


praised    for    his    mode   of    treatment,    parnoM  of  studying  Mental  Dieeaeee.    Second 
f,.,,  ,         ,  ^i     ;     edition.    By  John  Wi 
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serves,  "  such  seenes  as  these  are  keenly  twenty-one  years  of  age.    If,  at  some 

relished  by  the  public;  but  it  is  ex-  future  period,  attendance  at  a  lunatic 

tremely  doubtful  whether  we  should  asylum  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 

risk  the  exposure  or  laceration  of  a  compulsory  studies,  the  fee  must  again 

single  feeling  or  prejudice  in  the  pa-  be  lessened;  stringent  regulations  must 

tients,  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  be  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  pupils 

consonant  with  humanity  the   treat-  in  these  asylums ;  and  the  time  devoted 

ment  of  insanity  may  be.    The  gratifi-  to  medical  education  must  be  extended. 

cation  of  what  is  a  morbid  curiosity 

may  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  ON  THB 

that  quietude  which,  is  the  first  stage  DIVISION  OP  MEDICAL  LABOUR. 


By  Robsvt  Hull,  M.D. 


of  convalescence;   by  the  outrage  of 

that  retiring  delicacy  and  consciousness 

of  disease  which  are  the  best  founda- 

tions  upon  which  moral  training  can  Tk€  Man  Midwife, 

proceed  "  'f  hb  object  of  my  previous  papers  has 

But  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  ^««  ^  advo^te.  protect,  honour  tiie 

,  -^        ,      ^     .  '   t       ...  general  practitioner.    To  preserve  him 

quotation  does  not  refer  to  the  visits  g;^^  ^j^^^^  competition ;  to  repel  m- 

of  quiet  students,  but  of  gaping  idlers,  vaders   of  his    territory.     Far   from 

True ;  but  it  shows  the  dislike  of  undervaluing  him,  as,  indirecdy,  igno- 

the  hisane  to  be  stared  at,  and  hints  ^^^^J  ^  ^TS•^^1  "I^^'  ^  ^""^ 

1.-J        .v.i.._  J.           ^     av  stated  my  behef  that   the   surgeon- 

at  a  morbid  sensibihty  fer  greater  than  apothecanes  are  one  of  the  most  vahm- 

attends  ordinary  disease.    Nor  is  this  ble  bodies  in  the  land.    The  phvsician, 

intolerance  of  publicity  confined  to  the  who  obtrudes  on  this  useful  class,  by 

sufferer.    Di'.  Webster  himself  tells  us  Poetising  surgery,  is  a  foe  whom  the 

,                1.  •    ^1.              -                i.  :a  manly  practition^  would  decune  in* 

how  great  IS  the  uneasiness  created  flexibly  to  meet.    No  personal  interest 

by  the  whisper,  that  a  given  patient  would  induce  him  to  sanction  an  it* 

is  attended  by  Dr.  A.  or  Dr.  B.,  the  regularity  which  would,  if  it  became 

eminent  mad-doctors:  « the  very  report  common,  destroy  oi^  present  division 

^       .         •          A          •        •  £  1  *^  of  labour,  so  adapted,  so  admirable, 

of  such  a  circumstance  is  painful  to  g         '  ^  phfgicUin  to  settle  in  a 

relatives,  especially  should  the  ominous  proyincial  city,  adding  arbitrarily  to 

carriage  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  be  the  allowed  practice ;    grasping   the 

seen  near  the  patient's  dwelHng.    This  scalpel,  but  refusing  to  be  the  accou- 

«o  «/^f  ««  «^«Vp^*«f;^«  *>»o  .i^.ff^v^r  cheur;   not  keemng.his  "  hands  irom 

is  not  an  eiiiggerataon,  or  a  matter  of  ^^j^^,  ^^  J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^„t 

indifference,  but  indicates  a  proper  sen^  leieeting    the    obstetric    department, 

sitiveness,  meriting  due  consideration."  which,  although  necessary  to  be  occu- 

Nevertheless  we  are  &r  from  wishing  pied  by  somAody,  he  leavM  to  the 

thep«.ent^te«of«cl«dontocon-  gj^a^ rT« 'Sf.J'^ieJrg^ 

tmue  m  all  its  ngour ;  the  mtereste  of  tlemen  covet  it  not    To  some  it  is  so 

hnmamty  demand  that  a  greater  num*  odious  that  they  officiate  in  the  army, 

bcr   of   practitioners   should   imbibe  they  suflfer  in  the  navy,  rather  than  act 


portals  of  Bethlem  to  a  mob  of  pupils,  Take  the  case  of  a  master  in  suigerjr ; 

•oppose  we  were  to  allow  them  to  stand  a  minute  anatomist,  a  safe,  nay,  bnl- 

apjar?    Lower  the  fee  from  fifty  to  li«nt,  knifesman.    Notchooemgtonm 

^    .            ^           ,  ^               /  the  vast  nak  of  metropolitan  chances, 

twenty  pounds}  and  to  prevent  any  j^^  ^,^j^  f^  residence  a  provincial 

interference  with  studies  of  still  greater  town,  with  ito  county  hospital.    But  in 

utility,  let  every  pupil  be   at  least  this  diminutive  arena  his  simple  chi- 
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rurgery  will  not  afford  him  a  livelihood,  defended  to  the  last.    Whatever  praise 

He  must  snbmit  to  pharmacy,  however  may  be  given  to  men  for  science,  they 

unerand;    to  midwifery,  however  re-  would  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  heroical,i^ 

{lufsive :   and  he  earns  an  honourable  after  a  contest   affectedly    righteoos* 

iving  by  the  conjoint  departments  of  they  eave  way  upon  fears  of  interest; 

surgery,  pharmacy,  labours.    His  only  or  if,  naving  animated  each  other  at  the 

recompense  for  the  subordinate  per-  onset  by  a  compact,  they  should  alip 

formances    is    chirurgery.      Nothing  away  from^the  field  silent,  solitary,  can- 

reconciles  him  to  drugs  and  accouche-  tious. 

ments  but  the  remembrance  that  in  the  Yet  all  this  has  been  done.    I  have 

provinces  they  are  indispensable — that,  known  an  operating  surgeon,  because 

in  spite  of  them,  he  may  still  become  he  possessed  a  ifiedical  title,    to  be 

the  great  operator  of  the  district.  elected  physician  to  a  conntv  hospitaL 

Now  is  It  to  be  borne,  that  this  ac-  I  have  linown  the  surgical  staff  for 
complished  person,  who  sacrifices  to  years  refuse  to  recogniase  this  irregular, 
the  necessary  customs  of  our  art,  shall  Yet,  after  all,  when  he  became  popular 
find  a  rival  in  any  man  who  is  not,  and  unputdownable,  giving  in  their  iso- 
like himself,  a  general  performer  P  who  lated  adhesions  to  the  conqueror,  not 
invades  his  province,  without  submis-  because  they  had  altered  their  senti- 
sion  to  the  laws ;  usurps  the  sweets  of  ments,  but  that  their  pockets  taught 
practice;  selfishly  Icaeiving  him  the  bit-  them,  like  nature,  to  abhor  a  vacuum, 
ters ;  leaves  him  his  commercial  phar-  What  has  occurred  in  one  province 
macy,  his  time- wasting  labours  $  de-  may  occur  in  another,  might  be  wit- 
prives  him  of  his  only  honours  and  nessed  in  all,  unless  the  spot,  to  which 
emoluments  derivable  from  the  knife  ?  I  allude,  be   distinguished   from   all 

And  how  all  this  ?    By  mystifying  others.     I  hope  that  this  is  the  case, 

the  people  with  the  title  of  doctor  of  If  not,  the  (great  principle  of  divided 

medicine !    Harder  still  the  case,  if  the  labour  will  receive  an  extensive  and 

doctor-surgeon  should  bring  to  his  own  formidable  blow,  through  institutions, 

assistance,  not  simple  title,  but  ofllcial  which,  hitherto,  have  maintained  it  un- 

BUthority — through  the  ignorance    of  impaired,  and  illustrated  it  most  admi- 

aubscrihiers   and  the  pusillanimity  of  rably.      Fancy  the   mischiefs,  which 

officials,  should  secure,  perhaps,  in  the  must  result,  if  the  offices  of  physi- 

very  hospital,  adorned  by  the  surgeon,  cians  may  be  filled,  in  the  hospitals, 

the  place  assigned  to  the  pure  physi-  by  operating  surgeons.    Out  of  doors 

cian ;  intended  for  such  alone.    Become  the  public,  in  doors  the  patients,  would 

physician  in  the  hospital :  operator  out  wofuUy  rue   this   novel    confusion  of 

of  doors !     This  has  been  done ;  and  places.     The  public  would  lose  the 

will  be  done  again,  unless  the  faculty  concentrated  physician ;    the  patients 

set  their  faces  sternly,  and  without  com-  would  have  no  chance  of  escape  from 

promise,  against  the  common  foe.  the  knife.      No  medical  veto   would 

The  mass  of  practitioners,  town  and  preserve  a  menaced  limb ;  and  where 
country,  would  get  rid  of  midwifery  all  the  officers  tend  towards  the 
were  it  not  for  family-practice— an  in-  cure  by  cutting  instruments,  no  con- 
dispensable  adjunct.  Then,  these  gen-  juror  is  wanted  to  foretel  inevitable 
tlemen  should  be  manfully  protect^  in  amputation.  As  it  is,  the  physicians 
the  whole  of  their  departments.  No  act  as  salutary  checks  on  the  unavoida- 
one  should  be  met  who  poaches  on  their  ble,  and  therefore  not  culpable,  ten- 
peculiar,  although  ''general"  manor,  dency  of  the  chirurgic  practiser,  to  use 
The  reforming  leveller,  who  affects  to  his  peculiar  processus.  "  Nothing  like 
believe  that  all  distinctions  are  per-  leather." 

nicious — ^let  him  demonstrate  in  prac-  Midwifery ,  in  the  former  ages,  even 

tice  what  he  defends  on  principle.    But  in  civilized  lands,  was  consigned  to 

letnot  the  man,  who  advocates  division  women.    The  fame  of  the  Egyptian 

as  at  present  established  among  us,  midwives,  who  "  feared  G^od,"  will  last 

who  protests,  for  years  perhaps,  against  as  long  as  the  Scripture,  which  records 

an  amalgamator— let  Aim  not,  rearful  their  tenderness  of  heart :  and  a  pas- 

of  his  loaves,  at  last  surrender— je  ne  sage  in  the  Andria  of  Terence  informs 

|mM;»/ufr— and  still  expect  the  meed  of  us  that,  in  his  days,  as  now,  the  braet- 

virtuous  constancy.  ting  sin  of  the  midwife  was  a  fKHidness 

Principle,  if  it  be  principle,  must  be  for  the  bottle. 
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AttdiYi.  ^^1"S  Jtmdudum:  Leibiaiii  addad  let  other  bodies  and  the  medical  public 

SttidpSlfllateniiileDtaestiniiUer.ettemertria,  imitate  their  example;   the  prefix  of 

Kec  nti  dif  na,  cui  comjnittMprioio;iMrto  ma-  Doctor  to  be  limited  to  the  physicians 

***'*"*  practising  as  such.    This,  the  ancient 

But    centuries    elapsed,   after   the  arrangement,   meets    every  difficulty  i 

Terentian  era,  before  midwifery  was  ensures  fair  competition;  divides  labour 

considered  by  authors  as  worthy  a  dis-  practically  and  scientifically ;  harmo- 

tinct  elucidation.  nizes  a  large    class    of  society,    and 

"  De  quarto  jam,"  saith  Freind,  upholds  the  dignity  of  our  common 
"  ultimoque  ex  veteribus  scriptoribus  profession.  Nor  can  it  be  violated  with 
Gnecis,  loquar.  Is  est  Paulus,  qui  impunity.  He  who  practises  irregu- 
licet aClencoinquartosfficulocolloce-  larly,  whatever  his  skill,  his  income; 
tur,  baud  ante  septimum  vixit.  Primus  however  imposing  his  externals,  how- 
ex  omnibus  viris,  quorum  memoria  ad  ever  diffuse  his  popularity ;  loses  his 
nos  pervenit,  artem  obstetriciam  trac-  self-complacence.  He  cannot  rid  him- 
tavit ;  unde  ab  arabibus  obstetricius  self  of  the  ever-present  consciousness 
etiam  dictus  est."  that  he  is  onlv  prosperous,  not  admired; 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  recently  opulent,  not  happy, 

and  in  this  realm,  to  restore  the  ancient  lx<(Wr  aworw^^  dl  Sw  fiStmy  McuiiavU 

usage,     to    isolate    midwifery     from  x^'  4\9v09pia  v^ptylitrrat, 

physic.    To  remand  it  unto  women  as  Epiciettu. 

the  only  lentimate  wives.    An  absurd  ' 

speculation?    Because,  conceding,  for  STATISTICS    REGARDING 

amment,  all  the  evils  asserted  of  mas-  q^ii  ld  RE  N 

cuune  midwifery,  I  should  still  contend 

ibr  greater  mischiefs  from  female  mi-  ^I'om  a  B^ort  ngardiug  iha  Workkmi§e 

nistration.  '^^'^^  ^°^*^  Dublin  Union. 

Midwifery  falls  evidenUy  within  the  ^    p^  Kennedy,  and  Da.  Corrioan. 

department  of  surgery,  or  of  medicme.  '                       _ 
Wnichever  it    does,  it   cannot   with 

safety  be  entrusted  to  the  rude  hands  jFborf.— As  the  children  up  to  two  years  of 

of   persons  who  cannot    possibly   be  ■««  ■«  «11  *t  their  mothers'  breaaU,  the 

versed  in  either  art.  dietary  of  the  nurse  attracted  our  attention 

If  it  is  said  that  the  French  belie  eqij^dly  with  that  of  the  infants. 

this  argumentation.    I  aUow  that  this  ,  .f'^^^^'f';  »  ^Z^^'^a  P        ^""^ 

lemarklble  people  have  made  an  at-  f^^^*  breakfi»t  at  10,  jnd  dinner  at  4 ;  the 

*      ~"     :    f^  \       ,    J      r      -J    •  former  consiatrng   of  two    ponnds  and    a 

tempt  to  instruct  a  body  of  midwives,  ^^^  ^^  thick  ttirabont,  Zd  a  pint  of 

and  I  admire  it.    But  by  this  endeavour  ^^^^  ^j^ .  ^^c  Utter  of  three  pounds  and 

It  18  not  intended  to  exclude  the  male  a  half  of  poUtoes,  and  a  pint  of  buttermilk, 

obstetnx.     Let  us,  also,  instruct  our  We  examined  the  milk,  potatoes,  and  atir- 

midwives;     but     gallantry,     science,  about,  and  they  appeared  of  excellent  quality, 

humanity,  all  demand  that  parturition  A  few  of  the  nurses  are  allowed  bread  and 

should  be    mainly  superintended    bv  milk,  under  medical  direction,  and  they  get 

men,  who  alone  are  conversant  with  a  pint  of  soup  at  dinner  every  Monday  and 

physiology  and  therapeutics:  or  ever  Thursday.    These  meals  are  taken  in  the 

can  be.  common  dining-ball,  after  the  other  occu- 

Midwifery  seems  naturally  to  be  in-  P^nts  have  dined,  the  children  in  the  mean- 

▼olved  in  the  chirurgic  division :  yet  *"»«  *>«n8 1*^  '^  cl»vge  of  some  of  the  able- 

the  usage  of  these  realms  allows  the  *»di«d  females.    No  nurse  is  allowed  to 

pure  su^on  to  evade  it ;  the  physician  ««7  ""^^  '''^t.^^JS'"'  i?*  ^»«-»»*W. 

to  practise  it  if  he  chooses.    Let  an  ?^y  'P^'^?\  <>' *»«^  food.     From  5  p.m.  to 

united  profession  prohibit  further  en-  ?^  t""'-^  ^  Y"^  *  ^""^  ^""^  wet-nurses 

uuii^u  |jivBcw>«vu  ^«v^AA       «u.^Mw»  ^«  ^  be  Without  food,  and  we  are  of  opuuon 

croachmcnt  by  the  physician,  whom  I  ^^^    j,^  ^  eveliing-meal  of  milk-gmel 

ahould  hkc  to  see  revert  to  his  own  about  9  o^dock  p.m.  U  necessary  to  the  health 

indisputable   domain.    At  all  events,  of  mother  and  child;  or,  what  might  be  a 

at  the  Colleges  of  Physicians,  of  Sur-  better  arruigement,  the  nurses  to  have  their 

fleons,  have  discountenanced  any  other  moraing-meal  at  half.past  8  or  9,  their 

lorm    of  nractuers    than   what   now  midday-meal  at  2  p.m.,  and  their  evemng- 

obCainSy  pnysidans,   physician-accou-  meal  at  8  or  9  p.m.,  instead  of  the  present 

chenn ;  surgeons,  surgean-apothecaries ;  hours.    This  arrangement,  independently  of 
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iti  proittotlng  a  better  supply  of  parent's  Hooping-comgh                  »                 .16 

milk  for  the  infant,  would  secure  the  bread  „    (implicated  .with  pneomonia     •      6 

and  milk  given  out  for  the  children  being  Consumption     .        •        .        .        «      3 

devoted  to  their  own  use.  Pneumonia  and  consumption       •         .       2 

Children, — The  children  up  to  two  years  Pemphigus        .....       I 

of  sge  are  not  separated  from  their  mothers.  Pemphigus  and  consumption       •        .       I 

We  first  examined  the  28  children  in  the  Convulsions      ......       1 

day-room.    They  were  generally  pale,  with  Small-pox         .....       I 

a  soft  flaccid  state  of  die  Umbs,  and  the    Bronchitis II 

majority  attenuated.    A  few,  however,  were .  Pneumonia 5 

comparatively  more  thriving,  and  more  par-  ,,     Complicated  with  consumption  .       1 

ticularly  two  out  of  the  five  shown  to  us  as  Disrrhoea                            .  *       .        .3 

having  been  bom  in  the  workhouse,  (one  of    Consumption 8 

seven,  the  other  eight  months  old) .     Five    Mesales 1 

of  the  chQdrsn  had  slight  enlargement  of  the  Measles  with  convulsions                             1 

glands  of  the  neck  ;  the  niigority  had  been    Scarlathia 9 

idling  and  in  hospital  once  or  twice  since    Itch 1 

their  admission.     Of  the  23  who  came  into  Pemphigus  Gangrenosus     ...       1 

the  workhouse,  the  mothers  stated  that  15     Herpes 1 

were  in  good  health  on  their  admission ;    Teething 3 

that  the  other  eight  were  labouring  under    Scrofula  1 

disease,  and  two  of  them  stated  that  their  Small-pox         .         .         .         .         .3 

children  had  improved  since  admission.     Of  Chicken-pock    .....       3 

42  children  in  the   workhouse  under  two     Ophthalmia 10 

yearsof  age  on  our  visit,  14  were  in  hospital,  Hydrocephalus          ....       6 

six  labouring  under  affections  of  the  diest,  Hydrocephalus  with  consumption        .       2 

some  of  them  phthisical ;  two  had  diarrhoea,  Remittent  fever          ....      4 

and  two  had  hooping-cough ;  one  was  suffer-    Marasmus 2 

ing  under  disease  of  the  brain ;   one  had    Abscess  1 

slight  ophthalmia,  one  tabes  mesenteriea,    Convulsions 5 

sjid  one  had  a  slight  febrile  attack.  Febricula 1 

The  hospital  arrangements  for  the  chil-    Worms 1 

dren  are  defective,    l^e  children  labouring    Diarrhoea 8 

under  contagious  diseases  are  not  separated  Cholic      .        .                 .     '  •        .3 

firom  other  children  who  may  happen  to  be  Diseases  not  specified         .                .30 

in  hospital  at  the  same  time  :   some  cases  — 

illustrative  of  the  inconvenience  '  resulting  157 

from^  came  under  our  obser^tion.T!us  The  tables  of  mortality  have,  how«w, 

is  a  defectrequinngto  be  remedied.    Should  been ■ccnratelykqit,  and  tic  fbUowingia the 

severe  epidemics  make  their  appearance,  it  j^p^jrt  handed  to  ua  •— 

will  be  difficult  to  prevent  them  from  spread-  ^Tv  ,     •    .    .       ^_      '  _.         . 

ing  through  adulto  as  well  as  chUdren.    The  ™"        ,'f?*";/^i*Sr"**, 

immediate  insulation  of  a  contagious  disease,  "O""*'      iq.o    ^'         '  ^         mk 

on  ito  appearance  among  infhnts,  is  pecu-  n*    ik°"Ti                '     *     '     '     *  ?S 

liarly  necessary,  from  the  greater  mortality  Disdiaiged      ...<...  1^ 

oocurring  in  the  early  periods  of  lifb.  S       .   '    \    i « 
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mmder  two  years  qf  age. — We  found  it  im-  which  makes  the  proportion  of  those  ad« 

possible  to  arrive  at  satisfhctory  oonclusions  mitted,  that  died  in  the  workhouse,  85f  per 

as  to  the  actual  amount  of  sidmesB  that  had  cent.                                % 

occurred  in  the  house.    The  want  of  sepa-  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  peHtetly  accurate 

rate  wards  for  the  children,  and  the  diffieui*  estimate  whether  this  mortality  ia  above  or 

ties  neoessarily  attendant  on  the  opening  and  below  the  mean  mortality  of  children  under 

formation  of  so  large  an  establishment,  toge-  exactly  similar  circumstances  ;  for,  with  the 

tiier  with  the  hospital  books  returning  fre-  exception  of  the  report  of  the  South  Dubllh 

qnently  the  names  of  both  nurse  and  diild,  Union  Workhouse,  we  are  not  in  possession 

whereonlyoneof  them  was  under  treatment,  of  returns   from    any  similar    institution, 

prevented  our  getting  precise  infonnation  on  where    a    constantly  changing   population 

the  amount  of  morbility  that  actually  oe-  under  two  years  of  age,  the  duration  of 

eurred  among  the  children.    We  give,  how-  residence  varying  from  one  day  up  to  19 

eifer,  the  Ibllowing  hospital  report  f^tmlshed  months,  forms  an  element  of  the  question  i 

to  us  ftfr  twelve  months,  eommendng  May»  and  the  difficulty  is  still  fhrtiier  inoreased  by 

1840,  the  only  period  for  vriiidi  we  could  the  woridMmse  reportonotfbniidringa'StMe-f 

obtiin  ft retwa !-*  ment  of  the. health  of  theohlldrea  o&  ad^ 
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miasiofi.     To  alford  all  the  means  in  our  and  of  neoeiaary  oomforli  having  a  seiions 
power  of  coming  to  a  condniion  on  the  effect  in  destroying  in&nt  life.    The  mor- 
amoont  of  mortaMtj  in  the  North  Dublin  tality  of  the  children  sent  from  the  Found- 
Union  Workhouse,  we  subjoin  the  following  ling  Hospital  of  Vienna  to  be  nursed  in  the 
data  and  calcniattens,  derhred  from  Tarions  surronncUng  eonntry,  has    been  found  to 
sources,  of  the  mortality  of  children  under  fluctuate  according  to  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
two  years  of  age.  of  the  current  season.     In  Paris  the  mor- 
By  the  report  of  the  Soutti  Dablin  Union  tality  among  the  children  of  the  arrondisse- 
Worichouse  from  its  opening  in  AprU  1840,  ments  Inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes  iSj  at 
to  the  present  January  1842,  it  appears  that  the  lowest  calculation,  twice  the  mortality 
there  were—  occurring  in  the  arrondissements  inhabited 
Admitted      ......  208  ^7  ^^  wealtMer  classes.    The  same  has 

Discharged  !!!!!!    86  ^°  observed  throughout  France:  in  the 

Died  ..!!!!!!     74  poorer  departments  one-fourtii  of  the  chil- 

Remaining  in  the  hooae    !    !     48  ^^"^  ^^  within  the  first  year;  in  the  richer 

Which  gives  a  mortality  of  354  P*'  departments   only  the   same   number  die 

cent,  on  the  admissions.  within  five  years. 

Tk«  TUmimt^mm-n^^M^w^Vs,  ..i»u^»*.  IX..  p^-  ^^  *^«  mortality  still  increases  in  deserted 

U^L^^?^^^^^^  T^  Inifi^^;  *^W><*«n'  ^^^*  ^^  ^^5'  o«>"  deprivations, 

hmd  have  not  yet  extoMl^  over  a  sufficient  ,„«•„  the  loss  of  the  mother's  ^.    The 

^dLon  fi^m  tl^                "^  **  '^P'^'*'  «f  «»*  Foundling  Hospital  of  Dublm 

The  last  census  for'  IwUnd  is  not  suffi.  !^,S?i;!Za:^^;  iJfm^T^Sfi^llfiMf  ~  m 

cienUy  advanced  to  afford  us  the  necessary  Ffl^id^fi^T  iJrS ,  !^?v^^^ 

sUa.I-1.TS1>       nnl  ~^     '.JT  UCCWWM7  5 1 ,527  duldren  received  into  the  house  there 

mformation.      ITie    Communoners   have,  ^ici  in  the  faiterval  before  being  sent  to 

bowaw,  handed  to  us  the  only  retonis  made  ^^  ,2,155,  being  a  ratio  of  23  per  cent. 

^lrS;«  ^Z  SUSl^^L^^r^  ^^  ^^  retlmied  to  their  parentTaud  of 

giving  the  ratio  of  deaths,  in  relation  not  to  ^.  _  -.^.s«j«»  %ft  at  a  «m4>  f^J^  »»«.J  «»  «.k- 

die  births,  but  to  the  existing  popolalion  ^  remaning  8M74  sent  to  nurse  m  the 

1MB  >WM")  "»*  w  *«o  cMuun  |ivpiu»i«uu  gQ^jj^,^  ^jj^pg  ^^  uudcT  two  years  of  age 

under  two  years  of  age,  ft>r  an  average  of  ,  -  q.J  k^„„  «  r^^,*mu^  *»r  •ii  «—  .J5 

In  Drogheda,  of  26  per  cent.  annual  mortality  on  the  total  number  tor 

In  T^dlamore,  of  28  per  cent.  the  period  of  34  years  being  53  eight-teatht 

M'CuIloch,  in  his  mortality  tables,  gives  the  per  cent. 

following  as  the  mortality  of  in^nt  life  in  The  records  of  foreign  foundling  hospitals, 

the  cities  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  with  very  few  exceptions,  exhibit  a  much 

Of  1000  children  bom  at  the  same  period  in  higher  rate  of  mortali^  than  even  this. 

those  cities,  there  will  be  aUve,  at  the  end  of  The  police  commissioners  have  placed  in 

two  yean,  in  our  hands  the  returns  of  deserted  children 

London,  548 — ^Vlemta,  471 — Berlin,  528,  found  by  the  police  in  the  city  at  Dublin 

giving  48  per  caat,  as  die  mortality  of  chil-  from  the  estabUshment  of  the  force  in  1838 

dn»  under  two  yean  of  age  in  those  three  to  the  present  time.    In  three  of  the  divi- 

great  dties^  sions  the  average  time  which  the  children 

With  the  view  of  aseertaiaiog  as  nearly  as  remain  in  charge  of  the  police,  being  four 

possible  the  rate  of  BMMtaUty  among  the  days,  is  too  short  to  permit  us  to  draw  any 

children  under  two  yean  of   age  in  the  conclusion  from  their  tables;  and  as  the 

poorest  dnssea  of  oqr  own  country,  we  returns  of  the  fourth  division  do  not  specify 

questioned  the  married  women  of  the  work-  the  time  the  children   remained   in  their 

house  as  to  the  total  number  of  their  chil-  charge,  we  are  also  precluded  from  using 

dren,  and  the  proportion  that  died  under  them.     The  table  of  D  division  gives  us, 

two  yean  of  age,  before  their  admission  into  however,  very  full  information. 

the  workhouse ;  we  had  the  same  inquiries  The  number  of  deserted  children  found  in 

made  of  the  women  who  happened  to  be  in  this  division,  from  January  1838  to  January 

the  lyteg-in  hospital^  and  of  the  women  in  1842,  amounted  to  75,  who  varied  in  age 

the  mendieity.    Our  examination  inelnde4.  frem  one  day  to  twen^-one  months,  with 

from  200  to  300  women.     Of  1000  chUdren  the  exception  of  one  child  sged  two  yean 

bora,  340  died  within  two  yean,  being  a  and  three-quartera ;    of  the  whole  number 

mortality  of  34  per  cent.    In  Sweden  the  34  were  reported  healthy.     The  children 

mortality  of  ohilarai  under  two  yean  of  age,  were,  on  an  average,  about  five  months  sup- 

inducUug  all  olasaas  of  society,  is  25}  per  ported  at  nurse  out  of  the  police  fbnd.     Of 

cent,  t  In  Franee,  32^  per  cent.    The  mor-  the  75,  42  are  dead,  being  a  mortality  of  56 

tality  of  c^Uraa varlea  much  in  the  different  per  cent. 
elasaes  of  society,  being  for  greater  amoog 

the  poor  than  the  rich ;  the  want  of  food  
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7b  the  Ediior  qfihe  Medical  Gazette. 

Sib, 

Sbovlo  the  following  correspondence  with 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  subject 
of  their  recent  order,  with  reference  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  medical  officers  of 
Unions,  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion  in 
your  widely  circulated  journal,  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  early  attention  to  the  same. 
It  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  anticipate 
the  obsenrations  contained  in  the  concluding 
letter  of  that  correspondence ;  but  I  must 
beg  to  affirm,  in  addition  to  what  has  therein 
beoi  stated,  that  their  orders,  with  the  ac- 
companying provisions,  appear  to  me  to  be 
farcical  in  the  extreme,  and  it  requires 
greater  powers  of  perception  than  I  am  pos- 
sessed of  to  interpret  their  intentions,  unless 
they  be  to  promote  party  interests  and  j»ur- 
poses.  Perhaps  some  others  of  your  nume- 
rous correspondents  will  favour  your  readers 
with  their  views  on  the  subject. — I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  Hbrbkbt  Babkxr. 
Bedford,  June  15, 1M3. 

I. 
7b  tka  Commiationere  t^fthe  New  Poor  Law, 

Priory  Terrace,  Bedford,  May  SI,  1843. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  submit  to  your  no- 
tice the  following  facts : — About  six  weeks 
ago  I  read  of  the  order  issued  by  yourselves 
in  reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the  me- 
dical officers  of  Unions,  and  practising  then 
under  the  licence  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com- 
pany, and  immediately  proceeded  to  procure 
the  necessary  qualification,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  obstacle  to  my  appointment  to 
some  one  district  of  the  Bedford  Union  that 
might  fall  vacant. 

The  medical  appointments  to  the  several 
districts  of  the  Bedford  Union  were  made 
this  day,  and  J  have  reason  to  believe  that 
one,  if  not  two,  of  the  medical  men  to  whom 
tiie  Bedford  and  immediately  adjoining  dis- 
tricts have  been  voted,  are  not  possessed  of 
~ie  double  qualifications  required  by  your 
order.  Should  the  appointments  be  submit- 
ted for  your  approval,  may  I  beg  your  inves- 
tigation into  Uie  real  facts  of  the  case. 

Should  it  appear  that  the  appointment  has 
been  made  but  in  one  instance  of  a  medical 
man  not  having  qualified  himself  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  order,  at  the  same  time  that 
application  had  been  made  by  one  who  had 
subjected  himself  to  considerable  expense 
and  inconvenience  to  acquire  the  supposed 
necessary  qualifications,  I  trust  you  will  not 
consider  me  out  of  my  proper  sphere  in  ap- 


pealing to  you  for  the  exercise  of  yout 
authority.— »I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  Hbrbbrt  Barkbr, 

Member  of  the  Royal  Coll.  of  Surgeons,  London  i 
and  Licentiate  of  Apothecaries'  Company. 

II. 

R»or  Law  Commission  Oflice, 
Somerset  House,  May  94,  IMS. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  and  tc  in- 
form you  that  the  representations  whidi  it 
contains,  on  the  subject  of  the  qualifioatioiiB 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Bedfbrd  Union, 
will  meet  with  the  CommissionerB'  oonil« 
deration. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 
E.  Cbadwiok,  See« 

7*.  Herbert  Barker,  Beq, 
Priory  Terrace,  Bedford. 

IIL 

To  the  Commi»iioner»  qfthe  New  Poor  Law, 

Bedford,  May  81, 1842. 

Gentlemen,— May  I  request  the  &vour  of 
your  communicating  to  me  the  result  of 
your  deliberation  on  the  subject  of  my  letter 
of  the  21st  instant,  and  you  will  greatlj 
oblige,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  HbBBBBT  ^ABKBR. 
IV. 

7b  the  CommUtUmero  (if  the  New  Poor  Law, 

Bedftnd,  June  9,  Itia. 

Gentlemen,— I  shell  be  greatly  obliged  by 
your  directing  your  secretary  to  reply  to  my 
letter  of  the  31st  ultimo.     Regretting  that 
I  have  occasion  thus  to  trouble  you, 
I  am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
T.  HbbAbbt  Babkbb. 

V. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office, 
Somerset  House,  11th  June,  164S. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Poor  lam 
Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  two  letters,  of  the  Slst  ultimo  and 
9th  inst.  and  to  ii^orm  yon,  in  reference 
thereto,  that  the  Commisdoners  have  sanc- 
tioned the  oondnuanoe  in  office'  of  the  pre* 
sent  medicsl  officers  of  the  Bedfbrd  Union. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant« 
E.  Cradwicx,  Sco. 

T.  Herhcrt  Barker,  Eeq, 
Priory  Terrace,  Be^ord^ 
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VI.  there  can  also  be  no  doubt,  inasmncli  as  it 

.-  ^.    ^        .    .            M.i    -KT     n       T^  is  an  order  which  is  bindine  only  upon  a 

7b  ike  Cbmnmnoneri  qfihe  New  Poor  Law.  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  commimity,  and  that 

Bedlbrd,  June  14, 1849.  portion  in  by  far  the  most  diBadvantageoua 

Gentlemen,— In  reply  to  yoor  letter  of  position ;   for  the  provision  favours  those 

the  11th  inst.  I  most  be  allowed  to  state  already  virtually  in  possession  of  the  offices* 

that,  in  my  opinion,  your  late  order  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  may  imagine 

to  Uie  qualifications  of  medical  officers  of  themselves  in  a  superior    position,    £rom 

Unions  is  extremely  inefficient  and  irltsome.  having  procured  the  extra  qualifications. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  ordered  that  it  No  culpability  can  attach  to  the  several 
■hall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Boardof  Guardians  Boards  of  Guardians  for  appointing  men  in 
to  appoint  any  person  to  be  a  medical  officer  whose  medical  and  surgical  skill  they  place 
who  shall  not  possess  one  of  the  prescribed  implicit  confidence,  and  who  may  have 
series  of  qualifications;  yet  it  is  provided  served  them  faithfully  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  of  period  mnce  their  existence  as  a  deliberating 
Guardians,  with  your  consent  first  had  and  body ;  but  if  the  appointment  rest  with 
obtained,  to  continue  in  office  any  medical  themselves,  what  necessity  can  there  have 
officer  already  employed  by  any  such  Board  been  for  the  interference  of  another  .power, 
of  Guardians,  although  such  medical  officer  and  the  interposition  of  another  ordo*, 
may  not  be  qualified  in  one  of  the  four  especially  when  that  power  is  rendered 
jDodes  required  in  your  order.  merely  nominal,  and  thai  order  completelv 
That  the  efficiency  of  this  order  is  conn-  nugatory,  by  a  subsequent  provision  which 
teracted  by  the  subsequent  provision,  must  leaves  the  power  where  it  originally  existed  ? 
be  obvious  to  every  one ;  for  what  medical  In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  if  it  had  not 
practitioner,  already  enjoying  the  fiivour  and  been  from  a  firm  conviction  of  the  reason- 
confidence  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  with  ableness  of  the  views  and  observations 
whom  he  may  have  co-operated  from  the  herein  contained,  and  of  the  appropriate 
commencement  of  the  Poor  Law  operations,  appUcation  of  the  question  cut  bono  to  your 
would  subject  hhnself  to  the  expense  and  late  order  and  provisions  for  medica]  qualifi- 
inconvenience  of  qualifying  himself  in  ac-  cation,  I  should  not  have  been  mduced  again 
oordance  with  the  previous  order,  with  such  *<>  intrude  myself  upon  your  notice, 
a  saving  clause  in  his  favour  ?  And  yet,  if  I  am,  gentlemen, 
he  shrink  from  the  necessary  investigation  Your  obedient  servant, 
into  his  knowledge  of  the  practical  parts  of  T.  Hbrbbrt  Barkkr. 
his  profession,  what  proon  have  you  of  his 


particular  efficiency  to  treat  any  cases  that  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS 
may  present  themselves  to  his  notice  ?    Can  .^  ,  nvnnisr 

it  be  presumed  that  in  every  such  instance  *^  LiOiNUUis. 

the  medical  officer  is  fiiUy  qualified  to  dis- 


charge the  duties  of  his  office,  when  he  hsa  The  Council  of  the  College,  desirous  of 

fiuled  to  procure  for  himself  those  profs  of  furnishing  to  the  public  a  correct  list  of 

qualification  upon  which  you  have  pretended  their  Members,  request  that  each  member 

to  place  so  much  reliance  ?    The  inevitable  will  be  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  secretary, 

conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  is,  either  that  the  between  the '1st  of  June  and  Ist  of  July  in 

qualifications  which  have  been  specified  are  every  year,  by  letter,  a  statement  containing 

valueless  and  unnecessary,  or,  if  necessary,  his  name,  address,  and  date  of  diploma,  in 

that  it  is  not  required  of  every  individual  to  his  own  hand-writing,  in  order  that  it  may 

submit  to  the  only  means  of  their  possession,  be  compared  with  the  Chronological  List, 

and  thus  to  do  away  with  any  semblance  of  The  President  and  Council,  in  publishing 

fiivour  and  partiality.  the  corrected  List  of  the  Members  of  the 

The  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  present  year,  with  the  Date  of  each  Diploma, 

medical  officer  not  possessed  of  the  required  regret  that  so  many  members  have  omitted 

diplomas,  when  the  fully  qualified  practitioner  to  make  the  return  requested  by  the  CouncU. 

cannot  be  found  to  take  office,  was  un-  They  are  anxious  to  explain  to  the  members 

doobtedly  a  necessary    one ;    but    surely,  that  the  object  of  this  Annual  Registration 

under  tibuB  reverse  circumstances,  it  cannot  is  to  furnish  the  Judges,  Magistrates,  Clerks 

be  just  to  lay  aside  the  claims  of  the  tho-  of  the  Peace,   Poor  Law  Commissionersi 

lou^y  quidified  candidate,  and  assign  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  the  public  gene- 

the  office  one  who  has  failed  to  possess  rally,  with  a  correct  list  of  qualified  surgeons^ 

himself  of  the  required  testimonials :   and  in  order  to  prevent  the  various  impositions 

what  extenuating  circumstance  can  be  found  which  have  been  practised  upon  them  by 

in  the  case  of  the  unqualified,  which  cannot  ignorant  pretenders  and  *  other  unqualified 

be  met  by  equal,  if  not  superior,  claims  on  persons. 

the  part  of  the  folly  qualified  practitioner  i  The  names  of  all  members  who  shall  not 

TtiMt  jo^r  Iste  order  is  eztremdy  irksome  have  registered  themselves  previously  to  the 
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month  of  July  1843,  will  be  omitted  ia  the 
oorracted  list  of  that  year. 

The  President  and  Council  particularly 
wish  to  intimate  to  all  public  fimctionaries, 
that  no  diploma  can  be  genuine  in  which 
tiiere  is  any  erasure,  interhneation,  or  other 
alteration. 

N.B.  The  Corrected  List  for  1842  may 

be  purchased  at  the  College  for  one  shilling. 

Edmund  Bklvour,  Sm. 
June  14, 164S. 

PR0PBS80B  OWEIf's   LKCT0RS8. 

The  second  and  conduding  lecture  on  the 
Fossil  Remains  of  Extinct  Animals,  will  be 
deliyered  in  the  theatre  of  tlie  College,  by 
Professor  Owen,  F.R.S.,on  Wednesday,  the 
6th  of  July,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Tickets  of  admission  will  be  delivered  to 
members  of  the  CoUege  upon  personal  or 
written  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
College. 

By  order, 

EOMDND    BkLFOUE,  ScC. 

Jane  14th,  1M9. 

RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Crichton 
Institution  for  Lunatics,  Dumfries.  Not. 
1841. 

Rules  of  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
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as  sometimes  happens,  albuminous  urine  is 

LECTURES  already  turbid  from  the  presence  of  the  li- 

oir  THS  thates,  these  dissolve  as  the  heat  is  applied, 

««  » ^n^T^w   r\r9      and  the  urine  first  becomes  clear ;  and  then, 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF      ^   ^^  temperature  rises,   the  albuminous 

PHYSIC,  opacity  be^ns  to  be  vbible. 

.^.    *i    r.  If         T      i«-  The  phenomena  observable  in  the  heated 

Delivered  at  Ktnff's  College,  London,  ^^^^    i^^    .^  ^.^^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^,y 

By  Dr.  Watrov.  reason  of  the  variable  amount  of  albumen. 

The  whole  is  sometimes  converted  into  one 

gelatinous  mass  :   but  this  is  uncommon. 

^,.       .  .^     -k/r^^m  nf  Hotprtifui  the    Usually  the  albumen  first  appears  in  the  form 

^Z^acter,  of  Bright',  kidney.  Symp-  p»rttcle.  multiply,  and  collect  in  propoi^on 
Tom,  to  y,hUh  thit  rtnal  di^oH  gi^f  •»  Ae  quantity  is  coMiderjble,  mto  nnaU 
loBw  iw  wn.i«  »  cnrdv  fraitment«  or  flakes.    These  soon  rob- 

W«.    Katurt,^  the  affectum.  Sde  to  Ae  lower  part  of  the  tube,  leaving 

Another  morbid  condition  of  the  urine,  ^^  supernatant  liquid  clear.  The  amount 
imperatively  demanding  your  attention,  is  of  albumen  is  of  course  to  be.  estimated  by 
that  in  which  it  is  habitually  impregnated  ^^  portion  of  the  tube  that  it  occupies, 
with  albumen.  This  albuminous  condition  ^^  t^is  test,  by  heat,  is  not  conclusive, 
it  mudi  more  common,  and  in  general  not  ^^p  g^fficient.  There  are  drcurastances  that 
less  serious,  toan  the  saccharine  condition  ^^y  impede  or  prevent  its  effect  in  coagu- 
which  I  de8cri*>ed  yesterday.  lating  albtmien,  which,  nevertheless,  is  pre- 

Hiere  is  no  albumen  in  healthy  urine,  g^^^^  Qu  the  other  hand  it  may,  under 
Neither  can  we  recognize  its  presence,  m  Q^er  circumstances,  produce  a  fellacious 
any  urine,  by  mere  inspection.  We  detect  appearance  of  albumen  where  none  exists, 
it  by  certain  tesU :  and  I  will  tell  you,  in  Albuminous  urine  has  often  a  less  acid 
the  first  pUce,  what  these  are ;  and  how  to  reaction  with  litmus  paper  than  healthy 
use  them.  urine.     The  reason  of  this  I  will  explain 

Albumen  —  of  which  we  have  so  fami-     presently.     When  recently  discharged  from 
liar  an  example  in  the   *'  white"  of  eggs    ^^  bladder  the  urine  maybe  neutral  or  even 
—  begins  to   pass  from  the  fluid   to   the    alkaline ;  or  it  may  become  neutral  or  alka- 
solid    state   at  the  temperature  of    160^    y^^^  by  spontaneous  decomposition  after  it 
Pakrmkeit,     When    dUuted    it    may  re-    iiag  left  the  bbiddcr.     In  any  case,  the  urine 
quire  for  its  complete  coagulation  the  heat    ti^u  alkaline  or  neutral  will  not  coagulate 
of  212**.    Hence  one  simple  and  easy  test    when  heated,  even  though  it  may  be  full  of 
of  its  presence.    We  discover  that  albumen    albumen.     Again,  although  there  may  be  no 
is  contained  in  the  urine,  by  heating  that    albumen,  heat  may  cause  a  flaky  precipitate, 
fluid  to  the  boiling  point.     This  is  most    consisting  of  the  earthy  phosphates, 
conveniently  done  in  a  small  glass  tube,  by        We  avoid,  or  remedy,  these  sources  of 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.     It  is  seldom    fallacy,  by  testing  the  suspected  urine  with 
that  any  preparation  of  the  suspected  urine    nitric  acid  also,  which  has  the  property  of 
is  req«iisite.    It  may,  perhaps,  be  hasy  in    precipitating  the  albumen    in  a  flaky  or 
Gonaeqaenoe  of  its  containing  mtietft ;  and  if    pulpy  form.     It  will  thus  detect  albumen 
its  transparency  be  much  troubled,  it  will  be    when  the  tested  urine  is  alkaline ;  and  by 
well  to  filter  the  fluid  beforatestingit  When,    restoring  its  acidity,  it  will  make  the  albu- 
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men  discoverable  by  the  test  of  heat.     It  cortical  (or  secreting)  portion  is  the  primary 

has  likewise  the  effect  of  redissoWing  the  and  chief  seat  of  this  degeneration ;  yet  what 

spurious  precipitates  which  may  be  thrown  is  called  its  medullary  (i.  e,  its  excreting) 

down  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  conse-  part,  is  also  sometimes  implicated,  but  in  a 

quently  of  shewing  that  they  are  spurious.  less  degree. 

Nitric  acid  alone,  however,  is  not,  any        These  morbid  appearances  relate  to  the 
I                   more   than    heat    alone,    an    unequivocal  size,  figure,  and  consistence  of  the  kidney ; 
touchstone  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  to  the  colour  and  condition  of  its  surface, 
I                   albumen  :  for  it  may  occasion  a  flaky  preci-  and  of  its  interior.    With  respect  to  some  of 
!                   pitate  of  lithic  acid,  when  there  is  no  albu-  these  points  there  is  much  variety  in  dif- 
I                   men.     But  this  defect  is  compensated  by  ferent  cases ;  and  studying  this  variety  under 
the  complementary  criterion  of  heat;   the  the  light  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
precipitate  being  redissolved  by  raising  the  clinical  history  of  the  disease,  we  have  rea- 
!                   temperature  of  the  urine,  whUe  any  coagu-  son  to  believe  that  it  is  connected  with  dif- 
lated  albumen  remains  insoluble.  ferent  stages  of  the  disorganizing  process. 
Dr.  Christison  states  that,  in  his  ezpe-  Thus  if  we  look  to  the  9ize  of  the  diseased 
rience,    "  sometimes  nitric  acid  added  in  organs,   they  are  sometimes    much  larger 
I                   excess  did  not  separate  albumen  which  had  than  natural,    sometimes  of  the  ordinary 
'                   been  present  in  large  quantity"  —  a  fact  magnitude,  sometimes  considerably  smaller, 
which  he  thinks  "  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  The  average  weight  of  the  adult  human  kid- 
,                   to  the  albumen    itself   having    undergone  ney  is  four  ounces.     M.  Rayer  has  met  with 
more  or  less  decay,   along  with  the  other  some,    in    this    disease,     weighing    twelve 
I                   principles  of  the  urine."      Hence  the  urine  ounces.     Both  the  increment  and  the  decre- 
'                   should,  if  possible,  be  examined  before  it  ment  of  the  natural  bulk  belong  principally, 
I                   has  become  decomposed  by  lapse  of  time,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  outer  secreting  por- 
If,  however,  ypu  employ  both  these  tests  tion  of  the  gland.      If  &  longitudinal  section 
with  different  portions  of  the  same  urine  at  of  the  exaggerated  kidney  be  made,  its  cor- 
the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  portion  in  tical  part  is  seen  to  be  unduly  broad :  and 
succession,  you  will  avoid  all  risk  of  mis-  the  same  part  is  disproportionally  narrow 
take.  when  the  whole  organ  is  smaller  than  corn- 
Other  tests  there  are,  frequently  spoken  mon.     For  this  reason,  in  the  latter  case, 
of,  and  sometimes  recommended :  pafticu*  the  radiating  medullary  portions  approach 
larly  the  ferrocyanate  of  potass,  corrosive  nearer  to  the  surface  than  they  are  observed 
sublimate,  creasote,  and  oxalic  acid.     They  to  do  in  a  healthy  kidney.      And  it  further- 
are  unnecessary,   in   addition  to  heat  and  more  appears  that  the  enlargement  is  most 
nitric  acid ;  and  they  are  liable  to  fallacies  commonly  coincident  with  the  earlier,  and 
from  which  these  last,  when  combined,  are  the  contraction  or  shrinking  with  the  later, 
free.     Unless  you  are  expert  chemists,  you  stages  of  the  renal  disease, 
had  better  avoid  them.  The  eontiatence  of  the  diseased  gland  is 
Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  presence  variable  also.     Sometimes,  and  for  the  most 
of  albumen  in  the  urine  does  often  accom-  part  in  the  earlier  periods,   it  is  soft  and 
pany  and  bespeak  a  very  serious   organic  flabby :    sometimes,   and  especially  in   the 
disease  of  the  kidney.      For  this  disease  we  later  periods,  it  is  remarkably  compact  and 
have  no  appropriate  name.     I  wish  we  had.  hard.     The  size  and  the  consistence  of  the 
Some  call  it  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidney  are,  in  most  cases,  inversely  propor- 
kidney,  but  the  epithet  granular  is  not  al-  tional  to  each  other. 

ways    applicable.      It    is    most    familiarly        Again,  the/orm  of  the  kidney,  in  the  dis- 

known,  both  here  and  abroad,  as  BrighV$  ease  in  question,  often  undergoes  some  mo- 

kidneyt  or  BrighVs  disease ;  after  the  emi-  diflcation.     As  the  special  change  proceeds, 

nent .physician  who,  in  1837,  first  described  the  exterior  of  the  gland  shews  a  tendency 

it,  and  shewed  its  great  pathological  impor-  to  become  indented  by  linear  depressions, 

tance.     These  are  odd  sounding  and  awk-  and  to  present  a  lobular  shape.     This,  how- 

ward  terms ;   but  in  the  lack  of  better  I  ever,  is  by  no  means  a  constant  phenome- 

must  employ  them.  non,  even  in  the  most  advanced  stage  of  the 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe,  in  words,  malady, 
the  anatomical  characters  {Proper  to  this  When  its  proper  investing  tunic  is  strip- 
renal  disease ;  for  they  are  neither  very  de-  ped  off — and  less  distinctly  through  the 
finite  nor  very  constant.  Tlie  description  same  tunic,  before  its  separation — the  sur- 
that  I  am  abL.ut  to  attempt  will  be  made  fiioe  of  the  kidney  appears  mottled,  marbled, 
more  intelligible  by  Dr.  Bright's  plates,  and  or  stained ;  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour  in 
those  of  M.  Rayer,  which  are  both  before  one  place,  and  of  a  dark  or  purple  tint  in 
you.  another ;  occasionally  it  is  pale  throughout 
The  morbid  appearances  presented  by  the  its  whole  extent ;  more  commonly  of  divers 
substance  of  the  kidney  are  such  as  denote  hues,  and  varic^ed  with  little  streaks, 
some  change  in  its  intimate  structure.     Its  which  are  portions  of  vessels  containing  red 
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l>lood ;  sometimea  the  garface  is  curiously  organizing  process.      This  state,  which   I 

speckled,  often  uneven  as  if  strewed  with  referred  to  when  speaking  of  suppression  of 

prominent  grains,  in  some  instances  quite  urine,  may  be  briefly  described  in  two  words 

raagfa  and  scabrous.     Tliefie  several  unnatu-  — sanguine  congestion.     The  whole  organ  is 

ral  appearances  are  usually  the  more  con-  gorged  with  blood,  which  sometimes  drips 

spicaous,  in  proportion  as  the  complaint  is  freely,  from  it  when  it  is  cut  open.     The 

the  more  advam^.  kidney  is  in  general  large,  somewhat  flabby, 

Tlie  most  uniform,  however^  and  the  most  of  a  deep  dark  red,  even  of  a  chocolate  or 

chAFBcteristic  of  the  morbid  appearances,  are  purplish  colour,  nearly  uniformly  diffused, 

those  presented  by  the  cut  surface  of  the  kid-  except  that  the  cut  surface  is  usually  diver- 

ney,  when  it  has  been  divided  into  two  sym-  sified  by  still  darker  tuft-like  spots,  which 

metrical  portions  by  a  longitudinal  incision,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Malpighian 

We  then  perceive  that  the  cortical  substance  bodies  filled  with  blood.    This  change  from 

u  the  main  seat  of  the  morbid  alteration,  the  natural  appearance  of  the  kidney  is  evi- 

It  has  lost,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  dently  of  a  recent  kind ;    and  the  symp- 

propcr  red  colour  and  uqiform  aspect.  Some-  toms  that  have  been  observed  to  belong  to  it 

times  it  puts  on  a  speckled  or  granular  are  these  : — 'Fever,  preceded  often  by  rigors  ; 

appearance ;    but  this,   in  my  experience,  uneasiness  or  dull  pain  in  the  loins ;  nausea 

is  Jen  common  than  a  pale,  nearly  homo-  and  vomiting ;   a  very  scanty  secretion  of 

geaeous  surface,  somewhat  like  the  section  urine,  which  is  sometimes  tinged  with  blood, 

of  a  parsnip.     Its  natural  stris  are  confused  and  always  albuminous  ;  occasionally  com- 

or  obtitendted.     The  incised  surface  gives  plete  suppression  of  urine.     To  these  syinp- 

one  the  notion  of  some  deposit,  whereby  the  toms  there  is  presently  added,  in  most  cases, 

original  texture  of  the  part  is  obscured,  sudden  and  general  anasarca — what  is  com- 

Tlbe  blood-vessels  seem,  many  or  most  of  monly  called  inflammatory,  active,  or  febrile 

them,  to  have  been  emptied  by  compression,  dropsy.     If  the  secretion  of  urine  be  entirely 

or  tobeblockednp  by  ydlowish  solid  matters ;  suspended,  death  soon  ensues  by  coma,  as  I 

while  the  healthier  pyramidal  masses  belong-  explained  to  you  yesterday ;  but  if  not,  the 

ing  to  the  medullary  portion  of  the  kidney  disorder  is  frequently  fatal  by  the  superven- 

aredisplaced,andpuiBhedaside,  or  encroached  tion  of  some  acute  internal  inflammation; 

upon,  by  the  same  yellowish  matter,  which  pleurisy,  or  pericarditis,  or  pneumonia,  or 

•ometime8interpoBesitselfbetween,andopens  peritonitis.     Many    persons  recover   com- 

oaty  their  radiating  tubuli.    Together  with  pletely  from  the  condition  expressed  by  this 

these  dianges  of  appearance  and  structure,  combination  of  phenomena.     Many  seem  to 

I  have  several  times  found  the  veins  that  recover,  but  bear  about  with  them  die  germs 

emerge  from  the  kidney  firmly  plugged  up  or  beginnings  of  those  more  chronic  and 

by  (XNigula  of  blood.  latent  changes  which  constitute  ''Bright's 

In  some  rare  cases  the  kidney  is  studded,  kidney." 
both  on  its  surface  and  throughout  its  in-         And  what  are  the  signs  which  indicate,  to 

tenor,  with  numerous  small  cysts  or  cells,  an  instructed  eye,   the  presence  of  those 

containing  a  thin  transparent  liquid.    These  changes  ?     Some  of  them  are  precisely  the 

cysts  have  been  inaccurately  termedhydatids.  same,  in  kind,  as  those  which  denote  the 

It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  meet  with  one  acute  disorder ;    only  mitigated  in  degree, 

or  two  such  cysts  in  this  diseased  state  of  and  of  slower  march  and  succession.     The 

the  organ.  *  patients  are  subject  to  obscure  lumbar  pains ; 

It  hu  been  made  a  question  whether  the  to  sickness  from  time  to  time,  and  retching ; 
various  appearances  which  I  have  been  and  their  urine  is  apt  to  be  red,  brown,  or 
attempting  to  describe,  and  which  sensibly  dingy,  as  well  as  albuminous,  from  the  inter- 
differ  in  degree  and  combination  in  different  mixture  of  some  of  the  colouring  matter  of 
cases,  are  characteristic  of  different  morbid  the  blood.  They  are  obnoxious  to  inflam- 
oonditions,  or  merely  of  different  stages  and  mations  of  the  serous  membranes  also  ;  and 
▼arieties  of  the  same  essential  change.  Our  more  particularly  to  head  affections,  of  which 
knowledge  of  the  subject  is  scarcely  sufficient  they  often  die ;  drowsiness,  convulsions, 
to  supply  a  positive  solution  of  this  question,  apoplexy.  And,  to  finish  the  resemblance, 
Excepting  perhaps  the  cysts,  my  own  opinion  many  of  them,  aye,  most  of  them,  become  at 
is,  that  they  are  all  accidental  forms  and  length  anasarcous.  Besides  these  symptoms 
effects  of  one  and  the  same  morbid  process,  there  are  othera  which  are  not  seen  in  the 
At  the  same  time  I  ought  to  tell  you,  that  acute  malady ;  because  it  is  acute.  Gra- 
both  Dr.  Bright  and  Dr.  Christison  appear  dually  increasing  pallor  is  almost  constant ; 
to  incline  to  the  opposite  conclu^on.  disease  of  the  heart  is  common  ;   and  the 

There  is  still  another  state  of  'the  kidney,  skin,  in  general,  even  in  the  absence  of  fever, 

wry  different  to  the  eye  from  any  that  I  is  remarkably  dry  and  unperspiring.     The 

have  yet  mentioned,  but  which  has  been  patients  are  troubled  by  a  frequent  want  to 

thought,  and  which  I  think,  to  be,  in  some  make  water ;  by  flatulence  of  the  stomach 

cases  at  least,  the  first  stage  of  all  in  the  dis-  and  intestines ;  and  by  caprice  of  the  bowels, 
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which    are  sometimes  obsdnately  costive,  ease  is  in  progress ;  and  when  that  ^Usease  u 

sometimes  prone  to  diarrhoea.  confirmed,   another    remarkable    change   is 

Now  it  is  worth  your  while  to  remark,  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  urine.     Its 

with  respect  to  this  category  of  symptoms,  specific  gravity  is  very  low ;  and  slrikingly 

that  (the  state  of  the  urine  excepted;  they  in  contrast  with  that  of  diabetic  urine.    This 

have  no  special,  primA  facie,  reference  to  is  therefore  a  very  strong  additional  duig- 

renal  disease.     They  are  all  common  enough  nostic  circumstance. 

in  various  other  complaints.     In  truth  they  On  Dr.   Prout's   authority  we  have  as- 

are  mere  secondary  consequences  of  Bright's  sumed  the  specific  gravity  of  healthy  urine  to 

disease;  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  symptoms  range    between    1015  and   1025.      Other 

of  it,  they  are  indirect  symptoms.     Before  writers  make  it  higher.    But  the  urine  voided 

Dr.  Bright  no  one  perceived,  in  such  symp-  in  Bright's  disease  is  sometimes  as  low  as 

toms,  any  indication  of  disease  of  the  kid-  1004  ;  and  its  mean  specific  gravity  does  not 

.  ney.    The  primary  and  fundamental  organic  exceed  1013. 

malady  reveals  itself  by  no  direct  symptoms,  I  need  scarcely  again  remind  you,  that  the 

excepting  those  which  are  furnished  by  the  question  of  specific  gravity  must  always  be 

urine.  viewed  in  relation  to  the  absolute  quantity 

Seeing,  then,  that  this  peculiar  disease  of  of  urine  secreted.     The  specific  gravity  de- 

the  kidney  is  coupled  widi  effects  so  grave  pends,  of  course,  upon  the  proportion  of  the 

and  perilous,  and  seeing  diat  one  of  its  most  solid  constituents  of  the  urine  contained  in  a 

positive  and  distinctive  marks  is  an  albumi-  given  quantity.     If  the  aqueous  portion  be 

nous   state  of  the  urine,  two  questions  of  augmented,   the  effect  upon  the    absolute 

great  interest  at  once  present  themselves.  density  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  solid  con- 

1 .  Does  albuminous  urine  always  imply  tents  were  proportionally  diminished.     But 
the  presence  of  Bright's  disease  ?  when,    as    frequently  happens    in    certain 

2.  Is    Bright's    disease,   when    present,  stages  of  this  renal  disease,  the  specific  gra- 
alwat/8  accompanied  by  albuminous  urine  ?  vity  decreases  whUe  the  quantity  of  the  urine 

To  both  these  questions  the  answer  is — ^no.  decreases  also,  that  conjunction  of  phseno- 

It  is  certain  that  some  articles  of  food  have  mena  becomes  especially  significant, 
the  effect  in  some  persons,  of  rendering  the  The  density  of  the  urine  being  thus  un- 
urine  for  a  time  albuminous :  perhaps  it  naturally  low,  notwithstanding  the  addition 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  certain  of  the  new  substance,  albumen,  it  follows,  as 
forms  of  indigestion  cause  this  diange.  Albu-  a  matter  of  inference,  that  the  solid  consti- 
men  has  also  been  detected  in  the  urine  under  tuents  proper  to  healthy  urine  must  be  sen- 
that  general  state  of  irritation  produced  occa-  sibly  diminished  :  and  they  are  found,  in 
siontdly  by  mercury,  or  by  a  blister  to  the  fact,  to  be  so.  These  solid  ingredients  con- 
skin.  In  the  crisis  of  some  febrile  disorders,  sist  mainly  of  urea,  and  of  certain  salts, 
and  in  some  cases  of  pregnancy,  the  same  The  aggregate  solid  contents  amount,  in 
phsenomenon  has  been  observed.  Whenever'  health*  to  67  or  68  parts  in  every  1000.  In 
blood,  proceeding  from  any  part  of  the  long  Bright's  disease  the  amount  has  been  ascer- 
tract  of  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  tained  to  be  diminished  to  12  or  14  parts, 
urinary  organs,  mingles  with  the  urine,  that  and  even,  in  an  extreme  case,  to  less  than 
fluid  of  necessity  contains  albumen,  and  this — to  about  6  parts, 
coagulates  if  tested  by  heat  or  by  nitric  add.  The  urine  contains,  then,  albumen ;   and 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  kidney  is  ii  is  deficient  in  urea.     XK^se  two  facts  sug* 

really  affected  in  the  way  already  described,  gested,  naturally  enough,  to  M.  Solon,  and 

the  admixture  of  albumen  with  the  urine  is  to  others,  the  notion  that  the  albumen  might 

apt  to  disappear,  for  a  while,  even  suddenly,  be  formed,  by  a  sort  of  conversion,  at  the 

I  have  known  it  vanish  for  several  hours,  expense  of  the  urea ;  since  these  substances, 

immediately  after  the  effectual  apjilication  of  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  tlieir 

a  hot  air  bath;  and  after  profuse  purging  elements,  pass  respectively  each  into  the 

by  a  full  dose  of  elaterium.     Sometimes  it  is  other.     But  it  is  not  so.     Dr.  Christison 

absent  for  a  longer  period.  had  observed  many  years  ago,  that  when  the 

Another  Important    question,   therefore,  urine  was  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its 

now  arises.     Pending  albumen  in  the  urine,  area,  the  quantity  of  albumen  contained  in 

how  are  we  to  know  whether  it  does,  or  does  it  was  small :   and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 

not,  indicate  the  presence  of  Bright's  kidney  ?  cases  where  the  urea  was  considerable  in 

We  may  judge,   in  part,  by  fk^uently  quantity,   the  albumen  was  plentiful  also, 

testing  ihe  urine,  and  noticing  whether  the  In  a  recent  work  on  this  subject,  the  same 

albuminous  impregnation  be  transitory  or  physician  states  that  the  whole  of  his  subse- 

persistent.     I^  part  also  we  judge  by  the  quent  experience  has  been  in  conformity  with 

absolute  amoiait  of  the  albumen  in  a  given  tiiis  observation. 

measure  of  umie.  If  the  water  be  deeply  It  being  certain,  therefore,  that  the  alba- 
charged  with  t^t  unnatural  ingredient,  the  men  is  not  vicarious  of  the  urea,  what  (yoa 
presumption  is  strong  that  the  kidney  dis-  may  ask)  becomes  of  the  urea?     It  is  de- 
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tained  in  tlie  blood  ;  and  may  readily  be  re-  raise  babbles  similar  to  those  whicli  may  be 

eogniced  there  in    considerable    quantity :  formed  in  soapy-water.     Its  specific  grayity 

and  herein  lies,  as  I  conceive,  the  secret  of  is  somewhat,  yet  not  greatly,  redaoed ;  about 

the  secondary  affections  which  belong  to  this  1021,  perhaps ;   it  is  seldom  at  this  period 

disorder,  and  of  its  great  fatality.      The  so  low  as  1016.    It  contains  an  abundance 

body  is  poisoned  in  detaU  by  the  retention  of  albumen. 

of  its  own  excrements.    The  blood  not  being        At  the  same  early  period,  blood  drawn 

duly  purified  through  that  great  emunctory,  from  the  arm  exhibits  the  bufiy  coat.     The 

the  kidneys,  is  spoiled  for  its  purpose  of  serum  is  much  diminished  in  density,  and 

nutrition.     Besides  containing  urea,  it  un-  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  urea. 

deigoes  other  and  more  manifest  changes.  There  is  no  decrease  in  the  fibrin ;  perhaps 

Its  proportion  of  fibrin  varies ;   and  it  gra-  it  Is  a  little  augmented  :   and  there  is  no 

dually  becomes  poor  in  colouring  matter ;  great  change  in  the  amount  of  colouring 

the  serum  is  less  albuminous  also,  and  of  a  matter. 

lower  specific  gravity,  than  in  health.  The  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
quanti^  of  albumen  in  healthy  blood  ave-  the  quantity  of  urine  is  frequently  not  below 
rages  from  65  to  69  ports  in  1000.  In  this  the  standard  of  health ;  and  it  sometimes  con- 
malady  Dr.  Babington  has  found  it  reduced  siderably  exceeds  that  standard,  so  as  to  con- 
to  16  parts.  The  average  specific  gravity  stituteone  variety  of  chronic  diuresis  (anaro- 
of  healthy  serum  is  1030  :  but  in  Bright's  /vrto;,  which  some  call  diabetes  insipidus.  It 
disease  it  descends  to  1024,  1020,  and  even  is  usually  pale,  slightly  opaque,  and  of  a  very 
to  1013.  Now  Dr.  Christison  has  made  out  low  specific  gravity;  1014,  1010,  1007. 
the  very  interesting  fact,  that  there  is  a  Once,  when  the  quantity  of  the  urine  was 
definite  inverse  ratio  between  the  coagula-  not  in  excess.  Dr.  Christison  found  the 
bility  of  the  urine,  and  the  density  of  the  specific  gravity  to  be  no  more  than  1004. 
serum.  Tlie  more  albumen  there  is  in  the  There  is  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
former  of  these  fluids,  the  less  is  there  in  natural  solid  ingredients  of  the  urine.  Albu- 
the  latter,  and  the  lower  is  its  specific  gra-  men,  too,  is  present,  but  more  uncertainly 
vity.  So  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  one  than  in  the  earlier  periods :  fluctuations  in 
fluid  balance  the  superfluities  of  the  other,  this  respect  are  more  common  than  before. 
All  this  is  very  different  from  what  takes  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  amount 
place  in  diabetes,  in  which  sugar  is  excreted  of  albumen  increases  as  the  disorder  advances, 
withurinethatisotherwisehealthy:  whereas,  The  contrary  rule  would  be  more  near  the 
in  Bright's  disease,  urea  which  ought  to  be  truth.  In  general  the  albumen  is  plentiful 
discharged,  remains  in  the  blood ;  and  albu-  and  almost  constant  in  the  outset  of  the 
men,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  separated,  is  malady  ;  less  surely  present  as  it  proceeds ; 
taken  from  the  blood  and  carried  out  with  and  sometimes  entirely  absent  in  its  latter 
the  urine.  periods :  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remark 
I  have  now  described  the  changes  pre-  that  the  alteration  in  the  specific  gravity 
tented  by  the  kidneys  in  this  disonler,  the  follows  the  opposite  law  The  declension  of 
symptoms  which  attend  it,  and  the  morbid  density,  so  for  from  being  corrected,  aug- 
conditionsbothof  the  urine  and  of  the  blood,  ments  with  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 
But  these  all  vary  and  fluctuate  at  different  Hence  the  one  of  these  morbid  phsnomena 
periods  of  the  complaint.  I  must  next,  Is  a  valuable  check  upon  the  other,  consi- 
therefbre,  endeavour  to  state  what  has  been  dered  as  an  index  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
ascertained  of  its  coarse  and  progress.  kidney. 

When  the  chronic  disorder  is  not  a  legacy         And  another  fact,  which  it  is  essential  for 

left  by  the  more  severe  and  acute  form  of  you  to  know  and  to  remember,  is,  that,  in 

disease  which  I  have  termed  febrile  dropsy,  any  stage  of  the  disease,  the  supervention  of 

it  is  apt  to  creep  on  very  insidiously,  and  to  febrile  disturbance,  from  local  inflammation 

escape  our  notice :  and  its  history  is  not  yet  or  whatever  other  cause,  tends  to  renew,  for 

fully  .known.     It  will  be  enough  if  I  distin-  the  time,  those  qualities  of  the  urine  which 

guish  two  stages  of  the  malady — the  early,  belong  to  the  early  period, 
and  the  advanced.  Meanwhile,   the  disease   advancing,    the 

In  the  early  stage  the  urine  is  generally  serum  of  the  blood  recovers  more  or  less  its 

icanty.      Instead  of  about  40  ounces  in  the  lost  specific  gravity,  in  proportion  to  the 

twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  voids  16,  12,  decrease  of  albumen  in  the  urine.      The 

8,  or  even  so  little  as  2  or  3  ounces.     Some-  quantity  of  fibrin  seems,  in  some  cases,  to 

times  the  secretion  is  nearly  or  quite  sup-  diminish.     But  the  striking  and  most  cha- 

pressed :  and  then  the  head  seldom  fails  to  racteristic  change  is  the  rapid  disappearance 

become  affected  in  the  way  already  described,  of  the  colouring  matter,  the  hematosin,  as  it 

The  urine  has  also  an  unnatural  appearance,  is  called.     This  may  at  length  be  so  much 

It  is  red,  or  dark,  obscurely  turbid,   like  reduced,  as  tx)  form  less  than  a  third  of  the 

muddy  beer.     It  froths  more  than  usual ;  healthy  average.     If  venesection  be  occv 

and  if  you  blow  into  it  through  a  tube,  you  sionally  employed,  this  process  of  deprava- 
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tion  ia  accelerated  ;  but  it  takes  place  whe-  has  recorded  a  remarkable  instance.    One 

ther  blood  be  artificially  withdrawn  from  the  of  his  patients  voided  no  more  than  two 

system  or  not.     "  I  am  acquainted,''  says  ounces  ot  light  urine  daily,  for  nine  days 

Dr.  Christison,  "with  no  natural  disease,  before  his  death ;  yet  he  continued  sensible 

at  least  of  a  chronic  nature,  which  so  closely  to  the  very  last  minute  of  his  existence,  and 

approaches  hiemorrhage  in  its  power  of  im»  died  simply  of  inanition.     Sometimes  apo- 

poyeriahing  the  red  particles  of  the  blood.''  plectic    symptoms    occur,    and    carry   the 

Hence  the  peculiar  pallid  or  dingy  hue  of  patient    off,  although  there  has  beoi   no 

the  patient's    skin ;    the  leuco-phlegmatic  extreme  or  material  reduction  in  the  quantity 

and   even    waxy  aspect    which    invariably  of  urine, 
stamps  the  victims  of  this  complaint.  Now  when  death  has  thus  taken  place  in 

These  characters,  then,  of  the  urine  and  the  way  of  coma,  and  the  case  haid  been 

of  the  blood,  when  rightly  compared  and  complicated  with  anasarca,  and  serous  liquid 

interpreted,  reveal  uQt  only  the  existence  is  found  accumulated  in  unnatural  measure 

of  the  renal  disease,  but  iJso,  with  much  in  the  cerebral  ventricles,  and  in  the  tiaaoe 

probability,  the  stage  or  degree  that  it  has  of  the  pia  mater,  it  seems  reasonable  to 

reached.  ascribe  the  coma  to  the  presence  and  the 

Let  us  next  review,  a  little  more  in  detail,  pressure  of  that  liquid.    The  dropsy  has  ex- 

those    secondary  affections  which    I  have  tended  to  the  brain.     And  this  view  of  the 

already  pointed  out  as  being  incidental  to  matter  is  strengthened  by  the  connexion  which 

the  subjects  of  this  renal  malady.    They  are  may  sometimes  be  noticed  between  the  ac- 

of  much  consequence :  for,  in  the  course  of  cession  of  coma  and  the  visible  increase  of 

the  disease,  more  or  fewer  of  them  are  almost  the  dropsy  in  other  parts  of  the  body.    My 

sure  to  occur  ;  most  of  them  are  productive  own  experience  accords  entirely  with  that  of 

of  very  serious  distress ;  and  some  of  them  Dr.  Christison,  as  expressed  in  the  following 

place  the  patient's  Ufe  in  immediate  jeo-  statement.       "  If   the  dropsical    fluid    be 

pardy,  and  often  bring  it  to  a  premature  allowed  greatly  to  accumulate,  drowsiness, 

end.     Moreover,  it  is  by  these  secondary  the  first  symptom  of  the  affection  of  the 

affections  that  our  suspicion  of  the  primary  head,  very  soon  makes  its  appearance  in  the 

disease  upon    which    they  depend    is,   in  generality  of  cases,  and  it  will  speedily  pass 

general,  first  awakened :    and  it  is  to  the  to  fatal  coma  if  not  controlled,  but  the  re* 

prevention  or  the  removal  of  these  same  moval  of  the  dropsy  will  usually  remove  the 

secondary  affections  that  our  curative  endea-  drowsiness." 
voura  must  chiefly  be  directed.  To  many  cases,  however,  this  explanation 

The  most  common,  and  practically  the  will  not  apply,  there  being  no  morbid  col- 

most  important,  of  them  all,  is  anasarca ;  but  lection  of  water  within  the  skull,  nor  any 

of  this,  although  I  mention  it  first,  I  shall  other  appreciable  change  there ;   nor,  per- 

postpone,  for  a   while,    the    farther    con-  haps,  any  dropsy  elsewhere.     In  such  cases 

sideration.  we  refer  the  ultimate  symptoms,  the  stupor 

Another  very  common,  and  very  important  and  the  death,  to  the  poisonous  influence  of 

secondary  complication,  is  the  occurrence  the  urea  in  the  unpurified  blood  upon  the 

of     what    we    compendiously    call    head  organs  of  animal  life.     Yet  this  explanation 

tymptoma;    various  manifestations  of  de-  also  has  its  difficulties.     Urea  must  often 

rangement  in  the  cerebral  functions ;  head-  circulate  with  the  blood  without  affecting  the 

ache,  drowsiness,  delirium,  epileptic  seizures,  brain.     Dr.  Chrisdson    states  that  he  haa 

apoplexy.     So  frequently  indeed  is  the  death  repeatedly  known  the  daily  discharge  of  the 

of  the  patient  preceded  by  coma,  with  or  solids  of  the  urine  to  be  reduced,  for  weeks 

without    convulsions,  that  Dr.   Christison  together,    to    one-fourth    of    the    natural 

considers  this  to  be  the  **  natural  termina-  amount,  while,  moreover,  the  analysis  of  the 

tion"  of  the  disease,  or  "  the  mode  in  which  blood  shewed  that  it  was  loaded  with  urea, 

it  proves  fatal  when  life  is  not  cut  short  by  without  the  appearance  of  any  head  symp« 

some  other  incidental  or  secondary  affection."  tom.    Dr.  Bright  also  relates  a  case  to  ^ 

Of  70  fatal  cases  observed  by  Dr.  Bright,  same  purpose.     A  person  labouring  under 

death  was  ushered  in  by  well*marked  cere-  this  disease  of  the  kidney  lived  for  four  or 

bral  symptoms  in  30.  five  yean  under  his  occasional  observation. 

I  have  already  told  you  the  circumstances  The  blood  wa)  analysed  in  the  earlier  stage, 

under  which  these  affections  of  the  brain  and  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 

usually    arise.      They  almost  always    fol-  urea ;  as  much  as  the  urine  itself  contained, 

low  any  great  diminution,  or  the  entire  sus*  Yet  this  patient  had  no  fit9  till  towards  the 

pension,   of  the.  secretion  of  urine.     But  close  of  his  life. 

this  rule  is  not  so  strict  as  to  admit  of  no        I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  the  pale  and 

exception.     Occasionally,  but  I  believe  very  watery  condition  to  which  the  blood  is  at 

seldom,  the  urine,  in  this  disorder,  is  reduced  last  reduced,  may  have  something  to  do  with 

to  a  very  small  amount,  while  the  head  re-  the  stupor  and  coma.     I  showed  you,  some 

mains  undisturbed.     Of  this  Dr.  Christison  time  ago,  when  speaking  of  spurious  hydro- 
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cephaliu,  that  similar  symptoms  are  apt  to  Among  100  cases,  recorded  in  a  tabular  fonn 
ensue,  in  conjonction  with  a  similar  defect  of    by  Dr.  Bright,  there  were  27  in  which  no 

bematosin.     It  would  seem  that,  under  snch  affection  of  the  heart  could  be  detected.     In 

circumstances,  the  functions  of  the  brain  52  instances  the  heart  presented  the  charac- 

are  exercised  irregularly,  languidly,  and  at  ters  of  hypertrophy,  and  of  these  no  fewer 

length  not  at  all,  in  consequence  of  the  failing  than  34  were  free  from  any  trace  of  valvular 

supply  of  its  appropriate  stimulus  through  disease.     Among  the  34  there  were  11  cases 

tBe  arteries.  of  disease  affecting  the  aorta :   in  the  re- 

Anoiher  striking  circnmstanoe  obserrable  maining  23  no  cause  for  the  existing  hyper- 
in  this  disease,  is  a  readiness  of  various  trophy  and  dilatation  could  be  found  in  the 
oiigans  of  the  body  to  inflame,  and  particu-  heart  itself,  or  in  the  great  blood-vessels, 
larly  of  the  serous  membranes.  According  The  true  cause  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
to  M.  Solon,  who  has  lately  published  a  supposed  to  have  been  the  renal  disease, 
thick  volume  on  "  Albuminuric,"  this  dis-  operating  upon  the  involuntary  muscle 
position  has  not  been  so  manifest  in  France ;  through  the  quality  of  the  blood, 
but  of  its  frequent  appearance  in  this  country  Whether  the  renal  disease  be  ever  pro- 
I  can  add  my  own  testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  duoed  by  the  cardiac,  is  more  questionable. 
Bright,  of  Dr.  Christison,  and  of  Dr.  Gre-  In  the  acute  renal  affection,  whoi  it  proves 
gory.  Such  intercurrent  acute  inflammation  early  fatal,  the  kidney  is  always  found  to  be 
is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  the  patient's  gorged  with  blood.  And  the  customary 
death.  Hie  pleura  appears  to  be  much  intermixture  of  blood  with  the  urine  war- 
more  often  affected  in  this  manner  than  rants  the  belief  that  the  same  condition  was 
either  the  peritoneum  or  the  pericardium.  present  in  patients  who    have    recovered. 

It  follows  from  this  tendency,  that  when  From  this   state  of  engorgement  springs, 

we  come  to  inspect  the  dead  body,  we  seldom  apparently,  the  subsequent  series  of  changes, 

find  the  kidney  to  be  the  only  part  in  which  It  is  therefore  a  plausible  conjecture  that 

structural  changes  are  plainly  visible.     Most  whatever  tends  to  produce  congestion  of  the 

commonly  evident  traces  of  disease  are  met  kidney,  tends,  also,  to  aggravate,  and  may 

with  in  various  organs.  even  cause,  the  peculiar  changes  in  question. 

Disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is,  I  need  not  now  tell  you  that  disease  of  the 

certainly,  a  frequent  companion  of  the  renal  heart  does  frequently  occasion  congestion  of 

malady  :    nausea,  vomiting,  flatulent  dis-  the  venous  system,  and  gorge  the  viscera 

tension,  diarrhoea.  vrith  blood.     Under  this  influence  the  liver 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  these  in-  often  enlarges.     On  the  other  hand,  disease 

cidental  and  secondary  complications  pre-  of   the  heart,  even  such  as  gives  rise  to 

vail,  with  irregular  frequency,  in  different  venous  congestion  and  to  dropsy,  often  lasts 

places.     They  are  probably  determined,  in  long,  and  proves  ultimately  fatal,  without 

some  measure,  bylocal  and  peculiar  agencies,  the  occurrence  of  albuminous   urine,   and 

Urns  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  have  been  more  without  any  appreciable  change  of  structure 

fkmiliar  to  the  Edinburgh  observers  than  in  in  the  kidney. 

London  to  Dr.  Bright,  or  in  Paris  to  M.  Pain  or  tenderness  of  the  loins  is  some- 
Solon:  while  the  headaches  and  coma,  so  times,  and  sometimes  only,  an  accompani- 
often  witnessed  by  the  British  physicians,  ment  of  the  renal  disease.  This  symptom  is 
have  been  comparatively  uncommon  in  more  often  present  in  the  early  than  in  the 
France.  later  stages  of  the  malady.     It  occurred  in 

Disease  of  the  heart,  if  not  a  secondary  one-t^ird  of  twenty-eight  cases  narrated  by 

consequence,  is  a  very  frequent  acoompani-  M.  Solon.     Dr.  Gregory  noticed  it  in  the 

ment  of  Bright's  kidney.     It  is  probable  half  of  his  patients. 

that  the  cardiac  disease,  and  the  renal  dis-  The  eausea  of  the  disease  of  which  I  have 

ease,  have  sometimes  no  connexion  in  respect  been  endeavouring  to  sketch  the  outline,  are 

to  canse  and  effect,  but  are  both  results  of  often  obscure.    Its  more  obvious  symptoms, 

some  common  cause ;    of  habitual  intern-  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  malady,  have 

perance,  for  example.  been  observed,  in  very  many  instances,  to 

I  am,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the  renal  begin  soon  after  the  exposure  of  the  body  to 

malady  has  a  direct  tendency,  by  its  effect  wet  and  cold  under  unfavourable  circum- 

upon  the  blood,  to  generate  disease  of  the  stances.     But  it  is  by  no  means  certain — 

heart.     It  induces  ansBmia  :   and  anaemia,  indeed  the  probabilities  preponderate  on  the 

as  I  showed  you  on  a  former  occasion,  im-  other  side — that,  in  these  instances,  the  renal 

plies  debility  of  the  muscular  texture  of  the  disorder  had  not  previously  existed  in  a 

heart,  and  leads  to  dilatation  of  its  cavities ;  latent  state. 

and  the  weak  muscle,  becoming  irritable  also.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  acute'kidney 

grows  thicker  as  it  labours  more.     In  fact,  affection,  which  may  be  considered  identical 

this  is  the  kind  of  cardiac  disease  which,  with  febrile  dropsy,  does  often  arise  under 

more  than  any  other,  has  been  found  coinci-  similar  circumstances  of  exposure,  and  is 

dent  with  the  peculiar  change  in  the  kidney,  attended  with  a  marked  disturbance  of  the 
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fonctions  of  the  kidnejrs-      And  Bright'i  habit ;  and  he  found  it,  in  Beyeral  inatanoeg, 

diieaM»  hi  its  chronic  form,  hat  been  noticed  coincident  with  phthiiia  pnhnonalis.    My 

aa  oocorring  in  perKma  who  had  previoiuly  own  experience  would  not  have  led  me  to 

floffered,  and  liad  apparently  recoTcred  from,  that  opinion.      I  partake   in  M.   Solon'a 

an  attack  of  febrUe  dropsy.    Are  we  not  doubts,  whether  the  co-existence  of  paU 

warranted  in    believing  that  the   recorery  monary    consumption    and   of    this    renal 

waatm/ief^e/ in  such  cases?  that  the  kidney  malady  is  more  than  casual.    Dr.  Bright 

had  sustained  irretrierable  injury  ?  and  that  tdls  us  that  **  the  instances  in  which  phthi^, 

the  disease,  although  from  the  treatment  or  any  form  of  scrofulous  or  tubercular  dis- 

employed,  or  by  lapse  of  time,  it  had  become  ease,  has  been   connected  with  the  renal 

tranqvdl  or  latent,  was  ready  again  to  give  affection,  have  been  decidedly  rare." 
indications  of  its  existence  upon  any  repeti-        What,  after  all,  is  the  true  diameter  and 

tion  of  its  exciting  cause  ?  essence  of  the  organic  metamorphosis  whidi 

Again,  it  is  matter  of  common  observation  constitutes  this  formidable  <fi8order,  Bright's 

that  intemperate  habits  have  often  preceded  kidney  ?    All  that  has  been  ascertainf^  of 

the  development  of  this  disease.    Yet  we  its  early  stages,  of  its  course,  and  of  ita 

may  conclude  that  intemperance  in  drinking  causes,  furnishes  to  my  mind  a  strong  pre. 

is  rather  a  predisposing  than  an  essential  sumption  that  the  structural  change,  in  all 

cause,  from  the  fact  that  the  malady  is  not  its  varieties  of  aspect,  may  be  ultimately 

unknown  among  children,  and  other  persons  traceable  to   an   undue  accumulation  and 

whose  manner  of  life  has  been  strictly  sober,  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  blood-vessels  of 

I  had  lately  an  example  of  this  in  a  young  the  kidney.    Those  curious  arterial  bunches, 

girl,  fifteen  years  old,  who  had  never  men-  the  Malpighian  bodies,  appear  to  be  especially 

struated.    And  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  overfilled  and  obstructed.     Rayer  calls  the 

the  renal  disorder  has  been  known,  in  many  compiaint  albummousnephritia:  and  perhaps 

instances,  to  follow  a  sudden  check  or  sup-  the  congestion  (which  unquestionably  is  pre- 

pression  of  the  catamenia.    It  has  sometimes  sent  in  what  I  consider  the  acute  form  of 

seemed  to  owe  its  origin  to  blows  recdved  the  malady)  may  sometimes  pass  into  chronic 

upon  the  loins.  inflammation.    We  do  not,  however,  find 

The  complaint  happens  at  all  ages :  less  that  it  ever  terminates  in  suppuration :  yet 
often,  however,  in  extreme  youth  than  after-  suppuration  is  no  uncommon  event  of  true 
wards.  Sabbatier  records  that  he  saw,  while  inflammation  of  that  part,  exdted  by  violent 
in  the  service  of  M.  Bauddocque,  a  young  injuries,  or  by  the  lodgment  of  calculi 
infiuit  afl'ected  with  anasarca  and  albuminous  within  it.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable 
urine.  The  first  case  described  by  M.  Solon  that  the  mischief  done  to  the  kidney  is 
is  that  of  an  infant,  seventeen  months  old,  in  owing  to  extreme  congestion,  and  its  usual 
whom  similar  symptoms  appeared  shortly  consequences — ^the  oozing  forth  of  the  blood 
after  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  In  1838  a  in  substance,  or  of  some  of  its  constituents, 
boy  between  five  and  six  years  old,  anasar-  into  the  interstitial  textures,  as  wdl  as  into 
cous,  and  passing  bloody  and  albuminous  the  excretory  tubes  of  the  kidney.  The 
urine,  was  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  under  appearance  of  these  ingredients  of  the  blood, 
the  charge  of  my  colleague  Dr.  Wilson,  and  even  sometimes  of  blood  itself  in  the 
M.  Constant,  in  the  Oaxeite  M^dieale  for  urine ;  the  increased  size  of  the  gland  in  the 
1835,  dtes  the  case  of  a  child  of  five  years  earlier  stages ;  the  various  shades  of  colour 
of  age;  and  M.  Rayer  gives  two  plates,  which  its  suifaoe  and  parts  of  its  interior 
representing  the  kidneys  of  two  children,  present,  as  the  colouring  matters  of  the 
the  one  five  and  the  other  six  years  old,  who  effused  fluids  are  more  or  less  absorbed ;  the 
both  died  of  dropsy  with  albuminous  urine,  impermeability  of  those  altered  parts  by  arti- 
the  sequel  of  scarlet  fever.  In  each  of  these  ficial  injections ;  the  ultimate  shrinking  and 
the  changes  described  by  Dr.  Bright  were  hardness  of  the  organ  as  the  disorder  be- 
well  marked,  and  the  bulk  of  the  kidney  was  comes  chronic,  and  absorption  proceeds ; 
considerably  increased.  tiiese  are  all  consistent  with  this   theory. 

Hie  mahidy  is,  however,  much  more  com-  It  is  plain  that  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 

mon  in  adults :  not,  in  all  probability,  be-  urine  depend,  in  part  at  least,  upon  a  me- 

cause  the  kidney  is  more  readily  susceptible  ohanical  transudation  of  certain  portions  of 

of  it  at  one  period  of  life  than  another,  but  the  blood,  which  pass  through  the  kidney 

because,  as  life  advances,  the  circumstances  unchanged,  as  through  an  inert  filter.  Mixed 

which  tend  to  produce  or  to  foster  it  become  with  the  urine  we  find  serum ;  its  albumon, 

of  more  frequent  operation ;  intemperance,  and  its  salts,  which  diminish  the  addity  of 

exposure  to  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  the  mixture,  or  even  render  it  neutral ;  and 

and  (perhaps)  disease  of  the  heart.  in  many  cases  we  find  more  or  less  of  the 

It  occurs,  I  presume  for  the  same  reasons,  colouring  matter  also  of  the  blood.    Those 

oftener  in  men  than  in  women.  portions  of  the  extravasated  fluid  which  have 

Dr.  Christison  suspects  that  Bright's  kid-  no  ouUet  of  escape,  solidify,  and  thus  ob- 

ney  happens  chiefly  in  persons  of  scrofulous  literate  the  natural  texture  of  the  part  they 
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have    inTaded.     The    obttmctioii   of  the  furnish,  I  thinky  to  the  practitioner^ 

emergent  Teins   of    the   kidney    by   finn  many  rational,  valuable,  and  available 

clots  of  blood  is  in  harmony  with  the  same  resources. 

supposition.  The  practice  of  applying  cold  water 
When   the   kidney  is  thus  spoiled,  its  in  the  treatment  of  fever  was  not  un- 
natural ftmction  is  imperfMtly  or  but  par-  ]t„o^n  to  the  ancient  physicians ;  but 

'?"y,.Pt^°""*^'   J^.   ^^®  "^^  ?J  although  so  obviously  indicated,  and 

iliould  effect  upon  the  blood,  bv  piuifymg  It  -^^  ^^        ^  stronriy  urged  by  the 

from  urea,  fails  to  be  accomplished.  J^e  ^^^  jy^   ^^ght,  of7amaiSa,  and  Dr. 

albummous  impregnation,   and    the    other  r»«,^»  «f  t  ;„^*,L^i  ;«  ♦!,-  v;«*  .4^»»a<. 

altered  qualities  of  the  urine  when  voided,  9"^^^'  ^^  Liverpool,  in  the  hot  stages, 

may  be  explained  either  by  supponng  that  V^  ^  '"^^^V^?"'?  ^^"TV     ^V^ilf 

the  secietiig  power  of  the  whole  gl^d  is  London    Medical    Jounial   for    1786, 

interfered  wiA,  but   not  absoiutely  sus-  several  cases  are  detailed,  from  the  pen 

pended ;  so  that  the  nrine  is  incompletely  of  Dr.  W nght,  of  the  successful  treat- 

elaborated :  or,  by  supposing  that  portions  ment  of  fever  by  cold  ablution.     He 

of  the  gland  are  spoiled,  and  portions  remain  succeeded  in  arresting  the  progress  of 

sound  and  effective;  that  true  urine  is  formed  the  disease  in  his  own  person,  after 

by  the  healthier  portions,  and  mixes  with  twice  applying  the  remedy,  and  from 

the  constituents  of  the  blood  which  pass,  as  personal  experience  of  its  immediate 

such,  through  the  diseased  portions.    The  effect,  he  employed  it  successfully  in 

latter  of  these  hypotheses  is  most  in  accord-  other  cases.    Dr.  Currie  subsequently 

anoe  with  the  feet  that,  in  the  advanced  extended  the  principle,  and  regulated 

stage  of  the  disorder  (when  we  may  concciye  the  practice  from  accurate  observation 

the  spoiled  parts  to  have  become  mere  solid  ^f  j^g  salutary  action, 

unchanging  masses)  the  albumen  is  apt  to  ^  -^  unnecessary  perhaps  to  enter 

Jsappey  from  the  unne :  and  abo  wiUi  the  j^        .^    j^     ^  /^  ^  ^              ^ 

feet,  that  complete  recovery  does,  sometmies,  g.          ^^  ^^^       ^  introduction  of 

appear  to  take  place ;  m  which  cases  we  may  «^"^»^f  ""*,^"  xviww  wi^  *uuvruuv>.rvtt  w» 

iiigine  that,  although  a  smaU  portion  of  morbid  poisons  into  the  system.    Those 

t^substanee  of  th?  gland  has  undergone  effects  are  apparent,  but  the  excitmg 

irremediable  change,  enough  of  it  remains  cause  is  still  involved  in  obscurity,      ft 

healthy  to  serve  the  wants  and  purposes  of  will  suffice  for  our  present  object  to 

the  economy.  state,  that  when  the  skin  grows  preter- 

I  have  yet  something  to  say  respecting  naturally  hot,  the  time  for  cold  ablution 

the  droptjf,  which  is  so  common  an  aocom-  has  arrived. 

paniment  of  these  renal  chaoges ;  but  I  ninst  A  young  woman  came  lately  nnder 

defer  it  till  to-morrow.  my  care  labouring  under  typhoid  fever, 

, . consequent    upon    synochus   of  lone 

ov  THR  duration.    She  had  been  the  tampered 

ON  THE  charge  of  a  renowned  Homeopath,  and 

HYDROPATHIC  TREATMENT  OF  had  been  drugged  by  decillionths  into 

FEVERS.  ^^  j^^^  ^^  "^^  grave.    I  found  the 

skin  steadily  hot,  without  perspiring ; 

By  R.  H.  Allmatt,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.S.A.  aphthee  had  formed  about  the  tongue 

(I^  tU  Medical  GazttteO  f«?  l'P«;  *°$/*^T^  was  transient  de- 

linum  at  night.    After  attending  to  the 

state  of  the  bowels,    I  ordered  cold 

There  are  some  disorders  to  which  applications  to  the  heated  surface,  and 

the  application  of  cold  water,  as  a  re-  with  immediate  benefit ;   the  delirium 

medial  a^nt,  appears  so  unequivocally  ceased,  she  regained  her  mental  tran- 

indicated,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  quillity,  and  awoke  refreshed  after  each 

surprise  that,  after  having  been  sug-  successive  application. 

gested,  and  its  claims   rendered   ap-  I  am  aware  it  is  the  practice  of  some 

parent,  it  should  ever  have  fallen  even  physicians  to  do  little  else  in  cases  of 

into  partial  disuse.    The  enthusiastic  fever  than  foment  the  sur&ce,  and  ex- 

fenius  of  Priessnitz  may  have  impelled  hibit  ice  internally.     An  intelligent 

im  and  his  votaries  into  some  ex-  practitioner.  Dr.  Gully,  who  has  lately 

travagancies   beyond    the   bounds   of  published  a  work  on    *'  The  Simple 

legitimacy  and  prudence ;  but  after  the  Treatment  of  Disease,''  has  followed 

system  shall  have  been  divested  of  the  this  practice  for  years,  and,  he  tells  me, 

marvellous,  and  rendered  amenable  to  with  great  success.     If  there  be  visceral 

unbiassed  investigation,  the  result  will  disease,  this  method,  in  combination 
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witli  local  bleeding,  recommends  itself  but  after  the  sweating  has  continued 
by  its  simplicity,  and  the  evidence  we  for  some  time,  and  flowed  freely,  es- 
obtain  of  its  efficiency.  If,  however,  pecially  if  the  body  has  remained  at  rest, 
no  lesion  exist  of  an  internal  organ,  affusion  or  immersion  is  attended  with 
hot  topical  applications  are  not  indi-  danger.  Sweating  is  a  cooling  process 
cated.  in  itself;  but  in  bed  it  is  onen  pro- 
It  is  not  requisite,  in  this  country  at  longed  by  artificial  means,  and  the  oody 
least,  that  the  sufferer  should  be  half  prevented  from  cooling  to  its  naturu 
drowned,  by  having,  as  have  been  re-  degree  of  heat.  In  this  situation.  Dr. 
commended,  buckets  of  cold  water  Currie  states  that  the  heat  sinks  rapidly 
dashed  over  his  body.  An  equally  on  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  air, 
efficacious,  and  certainly  a  less  objec-  and  that  the  a[>pUcation  of  cold  water, 
tionable  mode  of  procedure,  is  to  take  either  by  affusion  or  immersion,  is  ac- 
the  patient  from  the  bed,  lay  him  on  companied  by  a  loss  of  heat,  and  a  de- 
the  floor  (or  in  a  bath,  if  there  be  one  ficiency  of  reaction,  altogether  incom- 
convenient),  and  affuse  the  body  with  patible  with  safety*, 
agentleshowerfrom  thenose  ofacom-  According  to  the  same  author,  if 
mon  waterpot  The  effect  is  to  reduce  affusion  be  employed  on  the  first  or 
the  morbid  heat,  lower  the  pulse,  in-  second  day,  with  the  precautions  re- 
duce perspiration  and  sleep,  and  au^-  commended,  the  progress  of  the  fever 
ment  the  stagnant  secretions ;  and,  in  is  often  checked ;  but  it  is  seldom  suc- 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  ill  effects  will  cessful  when  applied  so  late  as  the 
follow,  if  the  operation  be  performed  third  or  fourth  day ;  though  when  ad- 
with  due  consideration.  ministered  on  the  eighth  or  tenth,  or 
The  following  rules,  recommended  even  later,  it  moderates  the  symptoms 
by  Dr.  Currie,  appear  to  embrace  all  the  and  shortens  the  duration  of  tne  fever, 
precautions  requisite  to  be  observed : —  Dr.  Tweedie  states,  "  the  advantages 
1.  The  remedy  should  not  be  used  of  the  cold  affusion,  in  the  acute  or  in- 
when  there  is  any  considerable  sense  of  flammatoty  forms  of  fever,  have  been 
chilliness,  although  the  thermometer  acknowledged  by  almost  every  writer 
indicate  a  morbid  degree  of  heat.  If  or  practitioner  who  has  adopted  the 
the  affusion  beemployeddurin^  the  cold  practice.  My  own  experience  of  it 
stage  of  fever,  the  respiration  is  nearly  certainly  accords  with  that  of  others, 
suspended,  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  as  to  its  efficiency  in  reducing  the 
and  fluttering,  and  of  incalculable  fre-  febrile  heat  and  moderating  the  symp- 
quency,  the  surface  and  extremities  are  tomsf." 

iriplTf  ^t!^t  'ij^^tlf  ^*  Jfi?  ^l  I"  *e  early  and  acute  stages  of  the 

S^^  offZ«n^  /if?F  TTn^i?  .5^  ?e°'»ine  exanthemata,  cold  afusion  has 

?it^?i*/_™f.'*?l*5^-:.„^?/f  .f'J?^  been  resorted  to  with  success.    The 

testimony  of  Dr.  Bateman  as  to  its 
utility  in  scarlatina,  especially  that  of 


circumstances  the  affusion  of  a  "few    *„*:„„_„  _*  tw     tq  .  t     •• 

WW'ofcoldwaterwouldextingih    SZMS&^^'^r^r  ''  '" 


the  thermometer,  b  less  han,  or  equii  TJi-nlT^T  F^^l,      4  experience 

K  Sh"^e"'toSSKe  iS  **->  ^  -b-»«  *^«  '-r'tj  "L"^' 

.t.~..  «p  fc™.  «^U  »Il^Tl_^L  „«  ammal  economy  are  controlled  with  so 

^^  we^     '                    ^  much  certainty.Wety,and  promptitude, 

q    It  j»  oi»«  ^^^..^  f«  -»^»-;«  "*  t>y  the  application  of  cold  water  to 

trL  iL^.t^  fS^^^„  „^!^^"  *«  sl^"  "°d«  the  augmented  heat  of 

from  the  use  of  this  remedy  when  the  scarlatina  and  some  other  fevers.    This 

IS^L    fn/'ilSr'^rrirf  ^ «  ^''"P'"  expedient  combines  in  itself  all  the 

^^r,l  in  l^r^**?^  L"*"";""-  me^dicinalpropertieswhichareindicated 

S^^ftW.S^^?P„«    Iheconunu-  j^^his  stiteof  disease,  and  which  we 

™™l^ffn?il?^?f'    ^°  -^t  ""T:  should,  a  priori,  scarcely  expect  it  to 

mencement  of  sweating,  especially  if  It  __..'.    £,_  ;,  j„  „„♦  i„i„  »i.„  „„.» 

has  been  brought  on  by  acfive  ex^roise,  ^T     r  L-f         ?i      ^/-  J*'?,""** 

the  affusion  of  cold  wateron  the  n^^  effectual    febrifuge    (the    febrtfugum 

body,  or  even  the  immersion  in  a  cold  ,  cnrne's  Uidicai  Reports 

bath,  may  be  hazarded  with  little  risk ;  f  cydoimUi  of  Fm^od  HedkiiieL 
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magnumf  as  a  reverend  author  long  ago  practice;  but  I  am  assured  that  none 

called  it,)  but  is,  in  fact,  the  only  8u£h  could  well  be  so  safely  consigned  to 

rific  and  anodyne  which  will  not  dis-  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Hydropath 

appoint  the  expectation  of  the  practi-  as  many  of  the  exanthemata  and  febres. 

tioner.    I  have  had  the  satisfaction,  in  The  practitioner  should  never  be  de* 

numerous  instances,  of  witnessing  the  terred,  dv  the  mere  repugnance  of  his 

immediate  improvement  of  the  symp-  patient,  from  employing  so  efficient  and 

toms,  and  the  rapid  change  in   the  powerful  a  remedy,  in  every  case  in 

countenance  of  the  patient,  produced  by  which   it   is   clearly  indicated.    The 

washing  the  skin.    Invariably  in  the  debacle  of  the  bucket  system  might 

course  of  a  few  minutes  the  pulse  has  indeed  overwhelm  the  ardent  and  mor- 

been   diminished   in    frequency,    the  bid  imagination  with  an  idea  of  its 

thirst  has  abated,  the  tongue  become  terrific  grandeur;  but  the  immediate 

moist,  a  eeneral  free  perspiration  has  relief  obtained  by  the  sufferer  after  a 

broken    lorth,    the  skin  nas  become  judicious  application   of  a  moderate 

soft    and    cool,    and    the    eyes   have  supply  of  the  '*  invigorating  fluid,"  will 

brightened ;   and  these  indications  of  speedily  transform  him  into  a  suppliant 

rebef  have  been  speedilv  followed  bv  proselyte, 

a  calm  and  refreshing  sleep.     In  all  4,  pyErliwnent  Stx^et,  Whitehall, 

these  respects   the  condition   of  the  ^^^  nth,  i84a. 

patient  presented  a  complete  contrast    ~ 

to  that  which  preceded  the  cold  ablu-  OBSERVATIONS 
tion,  and  his  languor  was  exchanged  on  thb 
for  a  considerable  share  of  vigour.  The  STATISTICS  OP  PHTHISIS, 
morbid  heat,  it  is  true,  when  thus  re- 
moved, is  liable  to  return,  and  with  it  ^"^  ""^  "^^^  influence  of  climate  and 
the  dii^tressing  symptoms    but  a  repe-  oc^^^^tion  on  the  production  and 
tition  of  the  femedy  is  followed  by  £e  '  ^«velopment  of  that  disease.* 
same  beneficial  effects  as  at  first*."  ^  ".«  *'**,■«  i^PP***^T  inceMamment  an'on  n« 
In  measles,  also,  the  appUcatlon  of  Mtunproblfemedont  on  ne  pent  avoir  la  solution 
cold  water  has  been  adopted  with  sue-  qn'an  moyen  d'un  nombre  sufBaant  de  falta 

cess  in  the  early  stages.     Keempfer  e^»eu.**''Lo\jia,  Reehtrckedti/aittgHUraux. 

assures  us  .that,  at  Java,  the  chil£'en  [Omtinoed  ftom  p.  296.] 

die  of  the  measles  if  they  are  not  

washed  with    cold  water.     Guersent  ^q^vt  is  singular  for  the  exemption 

says,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  apply  from  phthisis  enjoyed  by  its  inhabi- 

the  remedy  where  there  was  pure  de-  tants.    The  salubrious  character  of  its 

bility,  free  from  disease  of  the  chest.  climate  has  been  for  ages  recognized ; 

In  the  ardent  stages  of  the  eruntive  and  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  that, 

fever  of  vanola,  cold  affusion  has  been  even  in  his  time,  so  much  below  the 

attended  with  beneficial  results.  average  mortality  from  consumption  in 

Dr.  Curne  was  of  opinion  Uiat  salt  other  countries  was  the  mortality  in 

I  beneficial  to  the  con- 
a  residence  there  sup- 

^_      _  j^ ,  that   persons   suffering 

hazard  to  the  patient.    There  can  be  under  pulmonary  diseases  were  sent 

no  objection  to  the  addition  of  salt,  for  the  recovery  of  their  health  from 

as  it  may,  by  its  ^ntly  stimulating  Italy  to  Egypt. 

action  upon  the  skin,  more  spee^ly  jJor,  indeed,   does   the   climate  of 

promote  j;)erspiration.    The  abstraction  Egypt  appear  to  have  materially  al- 

of  morbid  heat,  however,  is  the  main  terea  in  respect  to  its  salubrity  since 

object  of  the  practitioner,  which  in-  the  commencementof  the  christian  era; 

duces  a  powerful  and  salutary  reaction,  in  ©ur  own  time  its  reputation  stands 

In  the  category  of  diseases  treated  high  for  the  freedom  of  its  inhabitants 
by  cold  water,  those,  I  trust,  which  I  f^m  the  ravages  of  phthisis.  Savary f 
have  briefly  noticed  will  hereafter  as-  remarks,  "  quant  k  la  phthisic  et  aux 
sume  a  conspicuous  position.  It  is,  I  fluxions  de  poitrine,  qui  dans  les  con- 
know,  the  mere  revivAl  of  an  old,  and,  tr^es  froides  enlfevent  tantde  personnes 
I  am  sorry  to  add,  well  nigh  obsolete,    

""""    ' ■ *  Commnnicated  by  the  author. 

«  Fkictical  SyDopaii  of  Cotancons  Ditcaaea .  t  Lettrea  inr  I'Egyptc,  torn.  Ui.  p*  8. 
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k   la   fleur   de   leur  Age,   elles  sont  natives  of  Upper  Egypt  are  more  par- 

inconnues   sous   cet  heureux  climat.  ticularly  exempt  from  phthisis.  Now  it 

Jamais  on  n'y  eprouve  de  douleurs  de  may  be  remarked  that  the  climate  of 

poitrine."  Dr.  Madden^  gives  a  similar  the  southern  parts  of  Egypt*  is  far  drier 

account,  mentioning,  in  particular,  that  than  that  ot  Lower  Egypt,  including 

in  the  course  of  his  medical  tour  he  under  the  latter  term  the  whole  delta 

met  with  but  one  case  of  consumption  of  the  Nile,  and  the  country  from  Musr 

in  Upper  Egypt.  to  the  Mediteranean ;  and  Clot  Bey f 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  certainly  has  likewise  observed  that  tubercles  in 

not  variable,  and  the  range  of  the  ther-  the  lun^,  which  are  very  rare  in  every 

mometer  is  less  than  in  this  country:  part  or  Egypt,  are  scarcely  ever  ob- 

according  to  Lanefi  the  general  height  served,  except  amongst  the  negroes, 

of  the  thermometer  in  the  depth  of  natives  of  Sennaar,   who   from   the 

winter,  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  after-  burning  and  arid  sands  of  Nubia  are 

noon,  and  in  the  shade,  is  from  50^  to  brought  to  the  comparatively  humid 

60^;  in  the  hottest  season,  from  90^  to  climate  of  Lower  Egypt. 

100^ ;  and  about  ten  degrees  higher  in  In  this  case,  then,  the  rule  of  Young 

the  southern  parts  of  Upper  Egypt.  holds  good ;  but  we  shall  see  in  the 

The  usually  high  temperature  ^f  the  sequel  that  it  is  far  from  obtaining 

climate,  the  highest  temperature  regis-  generally,  and  in  many  cases  the  mor- 

tered  by  Riippellt,  at  Cairo,  in  March  tality  from  phthisis  in  climates  where 

1831,  being  19*29  Reaumur,  and  the  the  temperature  is  uniformly  high,  is 

slight  variations  to  which  it  is  subject §,  far  greater  than  that  in  other  countries, 

may  well  account,  on  Young's  hypo-  where  the  most  violent  variations  of 

thesis,    for  the    low    mortality    from  temperature  are  ejroerienced.  Thus,  in 

phthisis  happening  in  Egypt.    In  ac-  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where 

cordance  with  the  views  which  I  have  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer 

stated  in  a  previous  number,  I  do  not  does  not,  I  believe,  exceed  15°,  or  about 

attribute  the  rarity  of  phthisis  in  that  one-third  the  extent  to  which  the  tem- 

country  to  such  a  cause  :  the  remarka-  perature  varies  in  Egypt,  phthisis  is 

ble  and  extreme  drynessjl  of  the  air  of  fearfully  prevalent. 

Egypt,  which  has  been  long  observed,  The  examples  which  I  shall  now 

and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  adduce  are  sufficient,  I  think,  to  show 

almost  perfect  preservation  of  many  of  the  truth    of  the   proposition   stated 

the  wonders  of  ancient  art  still  existing  above  (p.  296),  that  the  prevalence  of 

in  that  country,  is  sufficient,  on  the  phthisis  in  any  particular  country  is 

theory  which  I  have  proposed,  and  in-  not  increased  by  the  variability  of  tem- 

tend  in  the  present    and  succeeding  perature  to  which  that  country  may  be 

numbers   to  8ui)port,  to  explain  the  subject. 

singular  exemption  from  phthisis  en-  Australia,  from  the  frequent  varia- 

joyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  tions  of  temperature  experienced  in 

The  remark  of  Dr.  Madden,  which  that  country,  and  which  not  only  occur 

has  been  quoted  above,  relates  to  Upper  with  great  rapidity  and  frequency,  but 

Egypt  alone ;  there  is  no  doubt,  how-  are  remarkable  likewise  for  the  great 

ever,  that,  compared  with  the  frequency  extent  to  which  the  mercury  rises  or 

of  its  occurrence  in  European  countries,  falls,  is  a  country  in  many  respects 

consumption  is  extremely  rare  in  every  weU  fitted  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 

part  of  Egypt ;  but  from  Madden's  ob-  theory    long    held,    and    even    now 

servation  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  supported  by  the  greater  number   of 

— medical  authorities,  that  variability  of 

*  TnvelfinE(m>t,&c.byR.Maddeii,vol.ii.p.ao.  temperature  is  one  of  the  princip^  cir- 

I  KTn  5^iSeVi'D&>5; ..  434.  cumstanccs  which  induce  phthisis.  The 

I  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this :  thus  in  a  fluctuations  m  the  height  of  the  ther- 

paper  by  w.  Black,  K.N.  on  the  climate  of  the  mometer  are  far  greater  and  more  com- 

flndu  rtS"tJS.^'^;  cll!i«^Tw'nd%^!  '"»"  in  Australia,  than  the  variations  of 
andria,  from  N.E.  to  g.W.  by  S.,  pnxiiiced  an 


the  hygrometer  in  E^pt ;  but  as  the  description     p.  10. 

!w  hJri?I^2h"i.J2£!?y^**  "  °°*  "^^^^  '^^>'     «  ^ . Andral,  Couis  de  Patholope,  torn.  I,  p.  450. 
are  Hardly  worth  extracting^.  Paris,  isao. 
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the  thermometer  in  Europe :  Lang  re-  is  recorded  to  have  fallen  in  the  months 

cords  a  descent  of  twenty-fire  degrees  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August     1 

in  twenty  minutes,  which  occurred  at  have  no  means    of  ascertaining  the 

Paramatta,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  usual  hygrumetric  state  of  the  atmos- 

and  in  summer  (in  February  1835),  and  phere,  or  even  the  number  of  days  in 

I  believe  such  a  phenomenon  is  far  from  the  year  on  which  rain  usually  falls  in 

being  very  rare :   thus,  Cunningham  New  South  Wales ;  but  the  dryness  of 

states*  that  he  has  seen  the  thermome-  the  climate  is  well  known,  and  suffi- 

ter  in  the  shade  rise  instantly  from  80^  cient,  on  the  theory  proposed  in  the 

to  110^.  present  series  of  papers,  to  account  for 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  violent  the  low  rate  of  mortality  from  phthisis 

and  continual  changes  of  temperature,  in  the  great  Southern  Continent, 

the  climate  is  far  from  being  unhealthy.  Of  course,  the  only  means  of  knowing, 

and  consumption  is  generally  believed  with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  the 

to.be  extremely  rare.    Lang,  whose  actual  degree  of  humidity  of  any  cli- 

account,  in  the  absence  of  any  authen-  mate,  is  by  the  indication  of  some  sort 

tic  numerical  statements,  is  the  best  or  other  of  hygrometer,  or  still  better 

on  which  to  rely,  does  not,  however,  and  more  exactly,  by  the  ascertainment 

assert  that  the    colonists  enjov  that  of  the  dew-point.  The  quantity  of  rain 

almost  entire  exemption  from  phthisis  which  falls  at  any  place  in  the  course 

which  has  been  sometimes  stated  to  of  a  year,  and  whicn  is,  unfortunately, 

exist,  but  still  he  afiirms  that  phthisis  in  many  cases,  the  only  information  we 

is  an  unusual  disease  in  that  country,  can  obtain,  is  but  an  indifferent  mea- 

"  Cases  of  consumption,"  he  says,  '*  have  sure  of  the  dryness  of  a  climate ;  much 

occasionally  occurred  and  terminated  of  the  dryness  of  any  climate  depending 

fatally  among  the  native  youth  of  the  on  its  geographical  situation,  the  na- 

colony,  but  they   are   by  no    means  ture  of  the  soil,  the  geological  features 

frequent ;    and  Europeans  who  hftve  and  character  of  the  country,  and  es^- 

brought  the  genuine  phthisis  pumonalis  eially  the  position  of  the  water>shcd. 

along  with  Uiem  to  the  country,  sink  In  general^  however,  as  a  measure  of 

at  last  under  the  fatal  influence   of  the  humidity  of  any  climate,  I  certainly 

its    deadly  virus,  although,  humanly  prefer  the  number  of  days  in  the  year 

speaking,   they  may  be  said  to  add  on  which  rain  falls,  to  the  number  of 

three  or  four  years  to  their  lives  by  inches  of  rain  observed  in  the  same 

going  to  New  South  Walesf."    That  time. 

there  is  a  considerable  freedom  from  I  shall  again  illustrate  the  proposi- 

phthisis,  and  considering  the  habits  of  tion  stated  above  by  giving  an  account 

a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  a  of  the  climate  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

somewhat  remarkable  exemption  from  Hope,  and  an  abstract  of  the  mortality 

tliat  disease,  is,  I  think,   sufficiently  in  that  colony.    The  Cape  is  another 

evident  from  the  above  quoted  remark  country,  in  addition  to  Australia,  where, 

of  Lang;  and  the  variability  of  the  though  the  climate  is  subject  to  very 

cUnuite  precludes  the  idea  that  the  low  considerable  and  rapid  variations   of 

rate  of  mortality  can  be  owing  to  the  temperature,  the  general  mortality,  as 

uniform  temperature  enjoyed  by  the  also  the  mortality  frotn  phthisis,  is  not 

colonists.  only  much  below  that  in  most  other 

But,  variable  in  temperature  as  the  climates,  but  is  also   inferior  to  the 

cUmate  of  Australia  is,  it  is  also  ex-  mortality  happening  among  the  troops 

tremelv  dry,  although  the  quantity  of  in  England. 

rain  which  falls  annually  in  New  South  The  colony  may  be,  and  is  officially, 
Wales  is  not  less  than  the  annual  fall  divided  into  two  jdistricts — the  Cape, 
in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain :  thus,  and  the  Eastern  Frontier  Distnct. 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  at  the  This  distinction  has  been  made  rather 
observatory  at  Paramatta  ^m  May  fortunately  for  the  purposes  we  have  in 
1822  to  April  1823  was  rather  under  view,  as  the  two  districts  appear  to 
thirty  inches,  but  of  this  quantity  none  differ  considerably  front  each  other  in 
-  -    — climate ;  and  the  reports  exhibit  also  a 

•liters  from  New  Soath  Wales,  by  P.  Cun-  considerable  difference  in  the  mortality 

"'?«!SSiA2i"i5i  'StirtW  Account  of  New  9^  ^  troops,  both  native  and  British. 

Sooth  Wales,  by  J.  D.  himg,  toI.  u.  p.  199l  in  the  two  districts.    At  Cape  iown, 
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(lat.  34<'  22*  long.  18^  124'  £.)  according  graphic^  situation  and  its  general  fea~ 
to  Tulloch*,  the  average  of  a  series  of  lures,  is  well  irrigated  and  supplied 
observations  continued  for  seven  years  with  water.  The  quantity  of  rain 
(1827-33)  gave  SG"*  Fahr.  as  the  maxi-  which  falls  in  the  year  at  the  Cape,  and 
mum  in  the  hottest  month,  January ;  the  number  of  rainy  days,  certainly 
while  the  minimum,  which  occurred  in  appear  to  be  both  far  from  inconsidera- 
July  and  August,  was  no  lower  than  ble.  Thus  the  average  number  of  days 
56^.  The  real  temperature  to  which  in  the  year  on  which  rain  fells,  is  stated, 
the  human  body  is  exposed  is,  how-  on  an  average  of  many  years,  to  have 
ever,  both  far  higher  and  lower  than  been  75 ;  and  the  quantity  measured 
these  observations  indicate :  unshel-  averaged  about  41  inches  annually, 
tered,  the  thermometer  rises  not  unfre-  The  number  of  days  in  the  year  on 
quently  as  high  as  110^;  and  in  an  ex-  which  rain  falls  at  the  Cape  appears 
periment  mentioned  by  Tulloch,  a  ther-  thus  to  be  about  one-half  the  number 
mometer,  which,  a  little  after  midday,  of  rainy  days  in  England,  the  latter 
Btoodat86^intheshade,  rosetol36^on  being,  according  to  Kamtz*,  152. 
being  hune^  against  a  wall  eicposed  to  "  We  have  at  the  Cape,"  says  Herschelf, 
the  sun  and  breeze.  Sir  John  Herschel,  "  a  wet  and  a  dry  season,  the  distinc- 
in  an  interesting  letter  f  on  the  Meteo-  tion  between  them  being  well  marked, 
rology  of  the  Cape,  states  that  he  had  An  immense  quantity  of  rain  always 
never  seen  the  thermometer  (in  the  falls  in  the  four  months  from  June  to 
shade)  lower  than  31^,  or  higher  than  September;  and  it  scarcely  ever  rains 
101®  Fahr.  He  further  remarks,  that  in  the  month  of  December,  January, 
the  climate  of  the  Cape  offers  very  and  February.  The  climate  of  the 
sudden  and  very  considerable  variations  eastern  parts  of  the  colony  differs  from 
of  temperature.  Snow,  he  says,  never  that  of  tne  Cape  itself." 
falls  on  the  plains.  Hail,  as  also  hoar  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  obser- 
frost,  is  rare.  Ice  is  sometimes  formed  vations  of  the  hygrometrical  state  of 
on  pieces  of  water  sheltered  from  the  the  air  at  the  Cape.  The  air  must, 
wind ;  but  this  happens  but  seldom,  however,  be  frequently  extremely  dry. 
and  only  on  calm  ana  clear  nights.  Sir  J.  Herschel  says  that,  during  a 
Let  us  now  endeavour  to  form  some  north  or  north-east  wind,  the  thermo- 
idea  of  the  usual  hygrometrical  condi-  meter,  with  its  bulb  moistened,  marks 
tion  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  Cape,  generally  from  15°  to  20°  Fahr.  less 
Tulloch  does  not  appear  to  consider  the  tnan  a  thermometer  with  a  dry  bulb, 
climate  as  remarkable  for  dnrness,  and  These  winds  are  experienced  from 
mentions  that  **  the  want  of  rain  and  February  to  August  (during  part  of  the 
moisture,  which  renders  the  greater  rainyseasons),  but  they  are  unusual  after 
part  of  the  interior  a  barren  desert,  is  the  middle  of  July.  The  regular  wind 
But  little  experienced  in  the  Cape  Dis-  from  the  south  is,  Sir  J.  Herschel  says, 
trict ;  beine  surrounded,  oh  three  sides,  constantly  dry,  and,  in  general,  when 
by  a  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  and  it  does  not  rain  at  all  (from  December 
embosomed  in  mountains  whose  sum-  to  April),  or  when  it  rains  but  little, 
mits  attract  and  condense  the  vaj^ours,  the  air  is  drying,  and  evaporation  pro- 
it  enjoys  a  greater  share  of  moisture  ceeds  rapidly.  "  It  is  then,"  says 
than  is  usual  in  temperate  climates."  Herschel,  "  that  our  hills  and  plains 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  con-  assume  their  arid  aspect.  All  bulbous 
elude,  from  the  above  extract  alone,  plants  lose  their  leaves,  and  their  de- 
whether  the  reporter  intended  to  con-  struction  is  inevitable.  The  intense 
vcy  the  ideathatthequantity  of  vapour  glare  of  the  sun,  and  a  continual  dry 
existing  in  the  atmosphere,  as  steam  wind,  destroy  all  vesti^s  of  \A«nta  by 
(and  this  is  the  point  on  the  importance  actual  desiccation.  They  shrink  up  in 
of  which  I  particularly  insist),  is  greater  an  incredible  manner ;  and  the  vegeta- 
at  the  Cape  than  in  other  countries  ble  matter  contained  in  the  soil  appears 
whose  mean  temperature  is  lower ;  or  as  if  carbonized."  The  dryness  or  the 
simply  that  the  country,  from  its  geo-  air  is  to  be  accounted  for  not  only  by 

the  proximity  of  the  colony  to  a  vast 

*  Report  on  the  Mortality  and  Sicknesa  of 

Troqpa  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    1840.  ,  ^  *.,..„  .       ,     . 

t  Bihlioth^ue  Universelle  dc  Oen«ve.  Torn.  9.  *  Lehrbnch  der  Meteorolope,  vol.  i. 

March,  1838.  t  Ut  aupra. 
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desert,  but  also  by  the  physical  features 
of  the  country.  Major  TuUoch  in  this 
way  explains  the  cause  of  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  a  large  part  of  the  colony. 
**  The  cause  of  so  large  a  portion, 
amounting  probably  to  nine-tenths  of 
this  extensive  colony,  being  totally  un- 
productive, and  available  for  no  useful 
Surpose,  arises,  not  so  much  from  any 
eficiency  in  the  soil,  as  from  the  want 
of  water.  Though  unable  to  specify 
the  physical  causes  to  which  this  pecu- 
liarity is  attributable,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  in  many  of  the  desolate  regions 
of  the  Great  Karroo,  three  years  nave 
elapsed  without  a  drop  of  rain ;  and 
even  in  the  more  favoured  district  of 
Albany  and  Ultenha^,  the  supply  is 
extremely  limited  and  irregular.  Even 
when  rain  does  fall  in  these  districts,  it 
seldom  comes  in  refreshing  showers, 
which  gradually  moisten  and  fructify 
the  ground,  but  in  devastating  torrents, 
accompanied  by  violent  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning." 

"  The  soil  beinff  a  stiff  clay  inter- 
mingled with  Sana,  and  hardened  by 
exposure  for  manv  months  to  the  sun's 
rays,  will  not  readily  absorb  moisture ; 
so  that  the  rain  is,  on  such  occasions, 
immediately  drained  off  to  the  rivers 
and  water- courses,  which,  rising  to  an 
enormous  height,  overflow  their  banks 
and  desolate  uie  surrounding  country ; 
but  In  a  few  hours,  when  the  torrent 
has  swept  past,  their  channels  have 
been  left  diy  and  bare  as  before.  In- 
stances have  occurred  of  rivers  thus 
rising  to  the  perpendicular  height  of 
75  feet  above  the  usual  level." 

Having  now  formed  some  notion  of 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  I  will  extract 
from  Major  TuUoch's  report  the  num- 
ber of  phthisical  deaths  among  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  Cape  District. 
The  mortality  from  phthisis  is,  as  will 
be  perceived  by  the  inspection  of  the 
table  below,  extremely  small ;  and  this 
is  certainly  not  owing  to  the  high  rate 
of  mortality  from  other  diseases.  The 
mortality  is,  in  every  respect,  very  low. 
"  Neither  the  variable  climate  of  the 
Cape  District,  nor  the  high  range  of 
temperature  during  the  summer,  seem, 
by  any  means,  prejudicial  to  health ; 
for  in  1833,  the  deaths  were  only  681 
oat  of  a  population  of  31,167,  while  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831,  the  proportion  was  1  in 
47i.  When  it  is  taxen  into  view,  that 
among  the  former  are  included  the 


deaths  of  many  invalids  who  arrive  at 
Cape  Town  in  the  last  staee  of  disease, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  so  far  as 
regards  the  resident  population,  the 
climate  is  at  least  as  favourable  to  the 
constitution  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  further  proof, 
that  in  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Swellendam,  Stillenboscn,  and  Wor- 
cester, where  the  deaths  were  not  so 
liable  to  be  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
invalids,  the  mortality  for  1833  was 
only  707,  out  of  apopiualion  of  47,071, 
or  1  in  67,  being  in  a  lower  ratio  than 
in  the  healthiest  countries  in  this  king- 
dom." This  low  rate  of  mortality  from 
all  diseases  collectively,  renders  still 
more  striking  the  low  rate  of  mortality 
from  phthisis  at  the  Cape.  . 

In  the  annexed  table,  the  second  co- 
lumn gives  the  number  of  troops  sta- 
tioned at  the  Cape  in  such  year ;  the 
third  contains  me  number  of  white 
troops  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  on 
account  of  all  diseases  of  what  nature 
soever ;  in  the  fourth  is  ^ven  the 
number  of  deaths  in  the  mihtary  hos- 
pitals produced  by  all  diseases,  and  in 
the  fiftn  and  sixth  the  number  of  ad- 
missions and  deaths  from  phthisis. 

White  iroopt  tertfing  in  the  Cape  dietrict 
from  161S  to  1836  inclusive. 
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1818 

1291 

892 

14 

1819 

1206 

995 
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1820 

1220 

1081 

13 
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1 

1821 

1569 

1169 

16 

4 

1 

1822 

1385 

1405 

24 

26 

10 

1823 

1347 

1230 

17 

8 

4 

1824 

1318 

1419 

15 

12 

5 

1825 

1346 

1829 

35 

9 

4 

1826 

1327 

1340 

15 

7 

4 

1827 

1423 

1200 

19 

4 

1 

1828 

1154 

1131 

15 

5 

3 

1829 

1171 

1166 

7 

4 

2 

1830 

1174 

1468 

11 

6 

2 

1831 

1154 

1218 

15 

5 

3 

1832 

1114 

1163 

19 

5 

3 

1833 

1096 

1157 

16 

8 

2 

1834 

1085 

1021 

22 

5 

6 

1835 

586 

331 

15 

0 

0 

1836 

748 

790 

10 

5 

1 

Total 

22,714  22,506  311 

125 

56 

These  returns  ,  which  give  1195  as 
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the   Jiverage    strength  in    each  year,        The  climate*  in  different  parts  of 

indicate,  if  we  assume  the  deaths  from  the  frontier  varies  materially  ;   aboat 

phthisis  to  be  rc^stered  correctly,  nn  Graham's  town,  and  near  the  sea-coast, 

annual  mortality  from  phthisis  of  only  the  winter  nights  are  sharp  and  clear, 

2-947  amongst  the  whole  garrison,  or  accompanied  by  slifi'ht  frosts ;   while 

an  annual  mortality  from   the  same  the    summer  beat,  though  sometimes 

disease  of  -2466  per  iOO  of  the  force.  intense,  is  generally  tempered  by  a 

The  practice  of  invaliding,  which  cooling  breeze.    At  some  of  the  posts, 

will  subsequently  be  shown  to  dimi-  however,  which  do  not  possess  this  ad- 

nish  to  a  e;reat  degree  the  number  of  vantage,  and  where  the  wind  is  heated 

Shthisicaldeaths  registered  at  Gibraltar,  by  the  arid  and  sandy  sur&ce  of  the 

oes  not  obtain  at  the  Ca{)e  to  so  great  interior,  the  temperature  during  sum- 

anextent'asatthelastmentionedstation.  mer  is  elccessive.    On  the  Keiskamma 

At  Gibraltar,  out  of  the  whole  number  and  Great  Fish  Rivers,  for  instance, 

invalided',  1  in  each  3|  was  invalided  the  thermometer  about  noon  has  been 

on  account  of  pulmonic  diseases,  while  frequently  known  to  range  for  several 

at  the  Cape  the  proportion  of  those  weeks  from  1 05**  to  110®  in  the  shade, 

invalided  for  pulmonic  diseases  is  only  and  from  135®  degrees  to  140®  in  the 

1  in  9  of  those  invalided  on  account  of  sun ;  and  even  during  several  months 

all  other  complaints.    The  number  of  it  has  seldom  been  under  95^  degrees 

troops  invalided  on  account  of  pulmo-  at  that  hour.     Not  only  is  the  climate 

nic  diseases,  from  1825  to  1836  inclu-  much   hotter  than  that  of  the  Cape 

sive,  was  41  ;  no  returns  are  given  for  district,  but,  as  remarked  above  it,  is 

the  years  previous  to  1825 :  if  we  sup-  also  subject  to  very  sudden  and  const- 

pose  that  all  these  cnsea  were  cases  of  derable  transitions  of  temperature.    In 

real  tubercular  phthisis,  which  is  far  summer  the  thermometer  will  occasion- 

from  probable,  and  we  add  them  to  ally  range  from  64^^  to  110*;  and  in 

the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis  winter  from  75**  to  32°  in  the  course  of 

registered  in  the  colony,  the  mortality  a  few  hours. 

from    phthisis  will  amount    to  only        Yet,  notwithstanding  the  high  tem- 

•426  per  100  of  the  average  force  annu-  perature  of  this  part  of  the  colony,  and 

ally    This  is  a  considerably  lower  rate  the  rapid  Variations  of  temperature  to 

of  mortality  than  that  in  most  other  which  it  is  subject,  it  is  probable  that 

colonics  from  the  same  disease.    The  there  is  no  part  of  the  globe  more 

number  of  white  troops  in  the  Cape  healthy,  or  in  which  the  rate  of  mor- 

district,  attacked  annually  by  disease  tality  is  lower  than  in  this ;  in  1833 

of  the  lungs,  98 ;  phthisis,  6*58.  the  deaths  being  only  1  in  91.    Pneu- 

The  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  monia  and  consumption  are  still  less 

generally,  were  3*9.  common  than  at  Cape  Town,  and  the 

The  peculiarities  which  we  have  no-  freedom  of  the  troops  from  all  diseases 

ticed  in  the  climate  of  the  Cape  district  of  the  lungs  will  be  seen  bv  comparing 

are  still  more  remarkable  in  tnat  of  the  the  numbers  representing  the  mortality 

Eastern  frontier.    The  temperature  is  in  the  Eastern  frontier  district,  with 

much  higher,  and  more  variable  in  the  those  given  above  for  the  Cape  district, 
eastern  part  of  the  colony,  than  near  ^,„,,  ^  ^^^  , 

Cape  Town,  while  the  air  is  generally  ^  * 

much  drier  and  the  climate  still  more 
healthy,  than  that  of  the  Cape  district. 
At  Gleam's  Town,  which  is  situated 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  difference  between  the  wet  and 
diy  seasons  is,  according  to  Sir  J.  Her- 

scnel,  much  less  evident  than  in  the        rrv»    r  n  *  vi  i.     .  .  , 

Cape  district.     In  the  Eastern  frontier        ^T  ^<>7^n?,  ^^^^  g^^es  the  total 

district  dew  is  very  rare  ;   rain  only  ^}^^^^.^^  deaths  amongst  the  troops 

falls  in  any  quantity  in  the  months  of  !^??"!l.!!?v*l!lr^¥fu™/V^^^^''  ^ 

November,  "  ""     -  «"— 

and  so  lixnited 

that  this  necessary  v*  *««  u,  «u  ov«uc  -.   ^  ,qoo  *^  loo^  •    i    • 

places  very  difficult  to  be  procured  in  from  1822  to  1834  inclusive. 


Annual  ad- 
ID  isiions 
per  1000. 

Deaths 
periooo. 

Eastern  frontier 
Cape  district ... 

82 
98 

2*4 

3.9 

sufficient  quantities  for  the  troops.  «  Tuiioch :  Report,  &c.   1840. 
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1 

• 

Admissions 
from  all 
Diseases. 

1^ 

7 

Admissions 

for 

Phthisis. 

Deaths  troia 
o        Phthisis. 

1822 

627 

348 

1 

1823 

600 

418 

5 

2 

0 

1824 

470 

293 

4 

1 

0 

1825 

350 

302 

4 

1 

0 

1826 

385 

309 

4 

1 

1 

1827 

370 

344 

1 

3 

0 

1828 

357 

464 

6 

2 

0 

1829 

588 

621 

6 

2 

1 

1830 

677 

639 

7 

1 

1 

1831 

597 

572 

8 

2 

1 

1832 

561 

524 

4 

2 

1 

1833 

563 

464 

7 

3 

3 

1834 

585 

422 

2 

1 

0 

Total. 

6630 

5730 

65 

22 

8 

The  deaths  from  phthisis  in  this  part 
of  the  colony  amount  to  only  *615  for 
the  whole  earrison  annually,  or  *1206 
per  100  of  ue  mean  force.  Neither  is 
the  immunity  from  phthisis  at  this 
station  confined  to  the  British  troops : 
the  native  troops  einoyin^  a  degree  of 
exemption  from  this  disease  almost 
eoual  to  the  preceding.  The  following 
table  gives  the  mortolity  amongst  the 
Hottentot  troops,  and  also  the  admis- 
sions of  native  troops  in  the  hospitals. 
The  returns  for  the  years  1822  and  1823 
are  omitted,  they  lieing  defective,  and 
confined  to  the  corps  stationed  at  Gra- 
ham's Town. 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 


Total 


394 
452 
471 
472 
267 
233 
247 
263 
268 
247 
220 


3534 


460 
422 
495 
357 
131 
179 
168 
203 
147 
172 
129 


0 
1 
3 
2 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
2 
0 


2863  I  12 


1 
11 
6 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 


38 


0 
1 
1 
2 
I 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


8 


The  mortality  amongst  the  native 
troops  is  thus  remarkahly  low,  the 
annual  mortality  from  phthisis  being 

760.— XXX. 


*727  amongst  the  whole  garrison,  which, 
the  strengtn  beingf  321,  gives  an  annual 
rate  of  mortality  from  phthisis  of  '2265 
per  100.  This  is  rather  higher  than 
the  mortality  amongst  the  British  troops 
from  the  same  disease,  the  mean  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  amongst  the  Euro- 
pean troops  in  the  whole  colony  being 
only  1-828  per  1000.  This  may  pro- 
bably be  accounted  for  by  the  invalid- 
ine  of  the  white  troops,  which  does  not 
take  place  amongst  the  Hottentots,  and 

Eartly  by  the  severer  service  the  latter 
ave  to  perform,  and  their  physical 
constitution;  to  the  latter  or  which 
considerations  Major  TuUoch  appears 
to  attribute  some  importance. 

[To  be  continued.] 

ON  GRANULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE 
KIDNEY. 

Br  Reginald  Buriudob,  M.D. 

Ffayiidan  to  the  Tianton  and  Someriet 
Hospital,  &c. 

{For  th9  London  Medical  OaM9tie.) 

Thb  pathological  condition  of  the  kid- 
neys, which  ravours  the  escape  of  albu- 
men, and  leads  to  granular  disor- 
ganization of  their  structure,  is  still,  it 
seems,  a  matter  of  inquiry.  It  has 
been  long  pointed  out,  particularly  bT 
Dr.  EUiotson  and  the  late  Dr.  Darwallf 
that  albuminuria,  the  presence  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine  from  disturbed  func- 
tion, results  from  a  congestion  of  the 
r^nal  capillaries,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  it.  Al- 
most every  writer  upon  the  subject, 
from  Dr.  Bright  in  18^27,  to  Mr.  Robin- 
son in  1842,  leans  to  the  conclusion  that 
an  actual  process  of  slow  inflammation 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  future  struc- 
tural lesion.  Mr.  Robinson,  indeed^ 
contends  for  a  genuine  and  marked 
nephritis ;  and  that  the  morbid  appear- 
ances result  frt>m  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  a  chronic  inflammation: 
whilst  Sir  B.  Brodie  distinctly  asserts 
that  the  same  state  which  leads  to  the 
secretion  of  albumen  mav  lead  to  the 
secretion  of  pus  also,  whicn  is  uniformly 
diffused  through  the  urine.  Some  years 
ago,  I  maintained,  before  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  University  of  £dinburgh« 
the  congestive  origin  of  this  disease, 
and  the  nonentity,  or,  at  most,  the 
casual  occurrence,  of  inflammation  in 
organs  about  to  be  so  affected ;   and  1 

2  K 
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see  no  reasons  which  induce  me  to  and  Dr.  Alison  have  sufficiently  proved 

change  the  conclusions  which  I  had  that  in  persons  of  irregular,  dissipated 

then  formed.    The  white,  opaoue,  in-  habits,  and  broken  constitution,  when 

terstitial   deposit,  which  invaaes  the  the  blood  is  unusually  serous,  and  its 

cortical  or  secreting  part  of  the  kidney,  motion  languid,  there  is  a  marked  ten* 

occludes   the   tubular    or    uriniferous  dency  to  minute  albuminary  deposits, 

structure,  and  finally  the  infundibula  taking  more  or  less  of  the  tubercular 

andpelvis,  is  not  altogether  a  perversion  form:  and  this  is  much  promoted  by 

of  nutrition,  for  it  encroaches  but  very  unusual  congestion  of  blood  affecting 

slowly  on  the  healthy  structure,  which  any  organ.    This,  I  think,  furnishes  us 

yields  to  it  as  to  scirrhus.  with  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  the  small  towns  of  an  a^cultural  and  indicates  how  the  abuse  of  ardent 

district,  where  drunkenness  is  not  the  spirits,  among  other  sources,  may  be 

prevalent   local  vice,  the  disease   in  both  a  predisposing  and  an  exciting 

question  is  rather  rare.    I  have  met  cause. 

with  seven  cases  only  in  the  last  six  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  close 

years :  whilst  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  resemblance  which    certain   of  these 

of  Edinburgh  ^one,  eighty  cases  oc-  kidneys  seem  to  bear,  in  their  inter* 

curred  during  the  two  years  that  the  mediate  or  transition  state,  to  the  ap- 

late  Dr.  Jemes  Greg[ory  was  occupied  pearance  of  the  gin  liver,  or  nutmee^ 

with  the  study  of  tnis  disease.    And  liver  of  some  authors ;  an  aspect  which 

Dr.  Bright,  as  the  result  of   his  ex-  Mr.  Kieman  has  proved  to  arise  from 

Serience  in  the  London  hospitals,  refers  mere  congestion  of  blood,  and  which 
ropsy  to  the  state  of  the  kidney  in  the  Mr.  Robinson,  a  recent  exnerimentalist, 
proportion  of  five  cases  to  one.  The  produced  in  the  kidney  oy  tying  the 
blanched  and  leuco-phlegmatic  aspect  renal  vein.  But  this  hyperemia  does 
of  the  victims  to  this  disease,  a  con-  not  constitute  inflammatory  action, 
sideration  of  the  causes  which  are  set  being  merely  one  of  its  elements ;  and 
down  as  influencing  its  origin,  toother  this,  notwithstanding  the  ideas  of 
with  a  elance  at  its  concomitants,  Broassais  and  Lombard,  is  b^  no  means 
particulany  the  most  frequent  one—  a  necessary  precursor  of  organic  changes. 
4rop6y — will  point  to  one  common  For  although  Dr.  Alison  has  proved 
qeoondary  cause— a  protracted  dis*  that  repeated  inflammation,  or  even 
iurbance  in  the  vicarious  action  of  the  continued  irritation  of  an  ore^an,  may 
Hidney :  indeed,  it  was  the  expressed  induce  a  deposition  of  tuberculoid  mat- 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bateman  that  dropsy  ter  there,  yet  as  that  matter  can  be 
might  be  produced  by  an  immoderate  detected  in  the  blood,  and  be  eliminated 
proportion  of  serous  or  watery  fluids  by  a  healthy  secretine  surfkce,  as  was 
in  the  blood-vessels,  more  especially  ably  shown  by  Dr.  Carswell,  we  are 
when  conjoined  with  other  causes  forced  to  conclude  wnth  Dr.  Billing  that 
known  to  be  conducive  to  the  disease ;  these  diseases  have  nothing  to  do  with 
and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales  common  inflammation  as  a  cause,  but 
establish  the  truth  of  this  fact  as  fully  do  themselves  produce  it  only  when  the 
as  those  of  Lower  evince  the  effect  of  effused  matter  comes  to  act  as  a  foreign 
venous  obstruction.  Again,  a  vast  body  from  its  bulk  or  other  circum- 
majority  of  these  cases  are  furnished  stance.  Neither  do  we  mean  to  deny 
from  the  ranks  of  the  intemperate —  that  inflammation  ma^  incidentally  oc- 
persons  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  cur  simultaneously  with  the  effusion, 
ardent  spirits— to  which,  it  may  be  The  absence  of  albumen  from  the 
added,  that  temperate  persons  so  af-  urine  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sound 
fected,  have  been  observed  to  be  of  a  test  of  the  absence  of  congestion,  and 
weak  strumous  habit ;  a  remark  of  Dr.  the  stationary  condition  of  structural 
Gregory's  founded  on  extensive  ob*  lesion.  In  two  persons  who  were  under 
servation,  which  he  justly  considered  my  care,  the  albumen  disappeared  some 
of  much  importance :  further,  it  was  we^ks  before  death,  but  the  local  symp- 
long  since  shown  by  Andral,  that  the  toms  of  a  renal  affection  were  aggra- 
facilit^  with  which  these  local  h^-  vated,  and  the  incidental  affection  sud- 
peremias  are  produced  is  not  always  in  denly  became  intractable  and  fotal. 
a  direct  ratio  to  the  plethoric  state  of  Here  the  kidneys  were  swollen,  dark, 
the  subject.  and  turgid,  with  the  granular  nutmegay 
The  researches  of  Dr.  Abercrombie  appearance   already   mentioiied.     In 
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several  other  cases  where  the  albumen  although  it  increases  the  amount  of  the 

disappeared  for  a  longer  period  before  aqueous  secretion,  while  the  solid  con- 

deatn,  the  local  symptoms  ceased  not,  tents  of  the  urine  are  generally  increased 

and  the  patients  suuk  under  one  or  in  nearly  an  equal  proportion — ^that  is, 

more  of  the  very  unmanageable  com-  whilst  the  daily  quantity  of  the  urine 

plications.    Here  the  kidneys  looked  is  increased,  its  sjjecific  gravity  is  not 

scabrous  and  tubercular,  an&  cut  with  proportionally  diminished;  and  it  thus 

the  resistance  of  scirrhus — a  more  ad-  enables  the  kidney  to  throw  off  the 

vanced  stage  of  disorganisation.     In  all  hyper-azotised  matter,  of  which  the 

these  cases  the  urine  was  decidedly  discharge  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 

low  in  point  of  density,  while  it  was  tion  of  nealth,  yet  the  albuminous  state 

almost  uniformly  below  the    natural  of  the  urine  is  rarely  much  affected  by 

standard  in  point  of  quantity.  this  operation.    Cuppinfi^,  with  a  seton 

In  this  congested  state  of  the  kidneys,  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  I  find 

when  there  is  not  a  manifest  failure  of  to  be  more  effectual  than  any  thing 

the  vital  powers,  a  small  bleeding  will  else  in  removing  that  symptom.     As 

take  off  tne  injecting  force  of  the  heart,  long  as  it  exists,  even  though  the  urine 

and  restore  the  balance  in  power  be-  may  have  nearly  or  altogether  regained 

tween  the  heart  and  capillaries ;  whilst  its  natural  density,  the  predisposition 

Dover's  powder  and  the  vapour  bath  is    not  eradicated,  and  the  insidious 

will  suffice  to  restore  their  natural  ac-  organic  changes  may  be  in  actual  pro- 

tion.    Mercury  too,  so  universally  con-  gress.     The  phenomenon  of  albumi- 

demned,  I  have  here  found  serviceable,  nuria  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  nnder 

Dr.  Weils  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  control  of  any  means  which  afford 

it   produced  albumen   in    the   urine,  us  a  reasonable  chance  of  cure,  where 

Beuire  the  nature  of  this  disease  was  its  existence  has  been  overlooked  or 

known.  Dr.  Blackall  pointed  out  that  protracted  for  any  length  of  time, 
where  the  urine  was  coagulable,  dnd       j^^^^  ^y  jg^^ 
digit2di8ag[reed,  both  calomel  and  squill 
were  injurious :  he  gives  it  as  a  positive  ■     = 

exhibition  equivocal  and  hazardous,  in         M  Jl<DlVyAIj   GAZETTE. 
which  opinion  Dr.  Dann'all  coincides.  „  . ,       _       »>.   .o.^ 

The  most  successful  of  Dr.  Bright's  Friday,  June  24,  1842. 

cases  were  those  in  which  he  rigidly  

abstained  from  the  use  of  mercurv  :  it       „  ^icet  omnlb«.  licet  etUm  mihi.  di^niutem 

was    administered    m    eleven   of  Dr.  iir«»  ifedte*  tncri ;  potestM  modo  veniendi  in 

Gregory's  cases,  and  violent  salivation  publicum  sit,  dicendi  periculum  non  recuso." 

occurred  in  six  of  them.    Nevertheless,        ^  Ciokbo. 

where  the  patient  is  not  of  an  enervated        ^  

and  exhausted  frame,  nor  the  structural         THE  DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL 
chants  far  advanced,  we  may  derive  LABOUR, 
beneht  from  it.    The  difficulty  some- 
times met  with  in  establishing  diuresis  ^^  ^^e  pages   of  the  Gazette  have 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  different  lately  appeared,  as  most  of  our  readers 
diuretics;    but  the  organs,  robbed  of  are  aware,  several  letters  referring  to 

?aS^a7o;?Kca"oft n^:  *« ^jiBionof -dical law. fiom the 

and  not  only  does  the  serum  of  the  P^*^  ®^  ^^'  "'^*»  containing  much  ster- 

blood  escape  with  destructive  debility  ling  sense,  and  representing  forcibly 

to  the  constitution,  but  the  congestion  the  conflicting   objects  and  passions 

is  augmented,  and  they^are  urged  to  which  induce  the  self-complacent  phi- 

ha^matuna.      Reason  and  expenenee,  ,        ,  -   ,         -  *^    .        *^, 

however,  sanction  the  employment  of  losopners  of  these  days  to  hiise  a  cla- 

digitalis  insomeoftlKse  cases,  although  mour  against  it.     In  fact,  the  main 

it  seems  to  me  that,  in  most  instances,  UxXt  in  these  letters,  if  fiiult  there  be  in 

it   is  the   removal  of  the    dropacal  '«  being  bold  in  time,"  is,  that  they  are 

effusion,  and  the  temporary   relief  of  ^     *«.       *u  **i.  -i   ^         /.  i 

the  system  generally  which  it  effects,  ^^^rue;  that  they  manifest  too  plainly 

rather  than  any  beneficial  change  in  the  feelings  which  actuate  the  agita* 

the  tendency  to  structural  disease.  For  tors,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
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see  no  reasons  which  induce  me  to  and  Dr.  Alison  have  sufficiently  proved 

change  the  conclusions  which  I  had  that  in  persons  of  irregular,  dissipated 

then  formed.    The  white,  opaque,  in-  habits,  and  broken  constitution,  when 

terstitial    deposit,  which  invades  the  the  blood  is  unusually  serous,  and  its 

cortical  or  secreting  part  of  the  kidney,  motion  languid,  there  is  a  marked  ten- 

occludes   the   tubular    or    uriniferous  dency  to  minute  albuminary  deposits, 

structure,  and  finally  the  infundibula  taking  more  or  less  of  the  tubercular 

andpelvis,  is  not  altogether  a  perversion  form:  and  this  is  much  promoted  by 

of  nutrition,  for  it  encroaches  but  very  unusual  congestion  of  blood  affecting 

slowly  on  the  healthy  structure,  which  any  organ.    This,  I  think,  furnishes  us 

yields  to  it  as  to  scirrhus.  with  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

In  the  small  towns  of  an  agricultural  and  indicates  how  the  abuse  of  ardent 

district,  where  drunkenness  is  not  the  spirits,  among  other  sources,  ma^  be 

prevalent   local  vice,  the  disease   in  both  a  predisposing  and  an  exciting 

question  is  rather  rare.    I  have  met  cause. 

with  seven  cases  only  in  the  last  six        I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  close 

years :  whilst  in  the  Boyal  Infirmary  resemblance  which    certain   of  these 

of  Edinburgh  alone,  eighty  cases  oc-  kidneys  seem  to  bear,  in  their  inter- 

curred  during  the  two  years  that  the  mediate  or  transition  state,  to  the  ap- 

late  Dr.  Jemes  Gregory  was  occupied  pearance  of  the  gin  liver,  or  nutmeg 

with  the  study  of  tnis  disease.    And  liver  of  some  authors;  an  aspect  which 

Dr.  Bright,  as  the  result  of  his  ex-  Mr.  Kieman  has  proved  to  arise  from 

Serience  in  the  London  hospitals,  refers  mere  congestion  of  blood,  and  which 
ropsy  to  the  state  of  the  kidney  in  the  Mr.  Robinson,  a  recent  experimentalist, 
proportion  of  five  cases  to  one.  The  produced  in  the  kidney  oy  tying  the 
blanched  and  leuco-phle^atic  aspect  renal  vein.  But  this  hyperemia  does 
of  the  victims  to  this  disease,  a  con-  not  constitute  inflammatory  action, 
sideration  of  the  causes  which  are  set  being  merely  one  of  its  elements ;  and 
down  as  influencing  its  origin,  together  this,  notwithstanding  the  ideas  of 
with  a  glance  at  its  concomitants,  Bronssais  and  Lombard,  is  b^  no  means 
partieulany  the  most  frequent  one—  a  necessary  precursor  of  organic  changes, 
dropsy — will  point  to  one  common  For  although  Dr.  Alison  has  proved 
secondary  cause— a  protracted  dis-  that  repeated  inflammation,  or  even 
iurbance  in  the  vicarious  action  of  the  continued  irritation  of  an  orfi;an,  may 
kidney :  indeed,  it  was  the  expressed  induce  a  deposition  of  tuberculoid  mat- 
opinion  of  Dr.  Bateman  that  dropsy  ter  there,  yet  as  that  matter  <^n  be 
might  be  produced  by  an  immoderate  detected  in  the  blood,  and  be  eliminated 
proportion  of  serous  or  watery  fluids  by  a  healthy  secreting  surfkce,  as  was 
in  the  blood-vessels,  more  especially  ably  shown  by  Dr.  Carswell,  we  are 
when  conjoined  with  other  causes  forced  to  conclude  with  Dr.  Billing  that 
known  to  be  conducive  to  the  disease ;  these  diseases  have  nothing  to  do  with 
and  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales  common  inflammation  as  a  cause,  but 
establish  the  truth  of  this  fact  as  fully  do  themselves  produce  it  only  when  the 
as  those  of  Lower  evince  the  effect  of  eflfused  matter  comes  to  act  as  a  foreign 
venous  obstruction.  Again,  a  vast  body  from  its  bulk  or  other  circum- 
majority  of  these  cases  are  furnished  stance.  Neither  do  we  mean  to  deny 
from  tne  ranks  of  the  intemperate —  that  inflammation  ma^  incidentally  oc- 
persons  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  cur  simultaneously  with  the  effusion, 
ardent  spirits— to  which,  it  may  be  The  absence  of  albumen  from  the 
added,  that  temperate  persons  so  af-  urine  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sound 
fected,  have  been  observed  to  be  of  a  test  of  the  absence  of  congestion,  and 
weak  strumous  habit ;  a  remark  of  Dr.  the  stationary  condition  of  structural 
Gregory's  founded  on  extensive  ob«  lesion.  In  two  persons  who  were  under 
servation,  which  he  justly  considered  my  care,  the  albumen  disappeared  some 
of  much  importance :  further,  it  was  weeks  before  death,  but  the  local  symp> 
long  since  shown  by  Andral,  that  the  toms  of  a  renal  affection  were  aggra- 
facuity  with  which  these  local  h^-  vated,  and  the  incidental  aflfection  sud- 
peremias  are  produced  is  not  always  in  denly  became  intractable  and  &tal. 
a  direct  ratio  to  the  plethoric  state  of  Here  the  kidneys  were  swollen,  dark, 
the  subject.  and  tuigid,  with  the  granular  nutmegey 
The  researches  of  Dr.  Abercxombie  appearance   already   mentioned.     In 
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seyeral  other  cases  where  the  alhumen  although  it  increases  the  amount  of  the 

disappeared  for  a  longer  period  before  aqueous  secretion,  whild  the  solid  con- 

death,  the  local  symptoms  ceased  not,  tents  of  the  urine  are  generally  increased 

and  the  patients  suuk  under  one  or  in  nearly  an  e^ual  proportion — that  ia, 

more  of  tlie  very  unmanageable  com-  whilst  the  daily  quantity  of  the  urine 

plications.    Here  the  kidneys  looked  is  increased,  its  specific  gravity  is  not 

scabrous  and  tubercular,  an^  cut  with  proportionally  diminished ;  and  it  thus 

the  resistance  of  scirrhus — a  more  ad-  enables  the  kidney  to  throw  off  the 

vanned  stage  of  disorganisation.     In  all  h^per-azotised   matter,  of  which  the 

these  cases  the  urine  was  decidedly  discharge  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 

low  in  point  of  density,  while  it  was  tion  of  health,  yet  the  albuminous  state 

almost  miiformly  below  the    natural  of  the  urine  is  rarely  much  affected  by 

standard  in  point  of  quantity.  this  operation.    Cuppinfi^,  with  a  seton 

In  this  congested  state  of  the  kidneys,  over  the  region  of  the  aidueys,  I  find 

when  there  is  not  a  manifest  failure  of  to  be  more  effectual  than  any  thing 

the  vital  powers,  a  small  bleeding  will  else  in  removing  that  symptom.     As 

take  off  the  injecting  force  of  the  heart,  long  as  it  existSt  even  thougn  the  urine 

and  restore  the  balance  in  power  be-  may  have  nearly  or  altogether  regained 

tween  the  heart  and  capillaries ;  whilst  its  natural  density,  the  predisposition 

Dover's  powder  and  tne  vapour  bath  is    not  eradicated,  and  the  insidious 

will  suffice  to  restore  their  natural  ac-  organic  changes  may  be  in  actual  pro- 

tion.    Mercury  too,  so  universally  con-  gress.     The  phenomenon  of  albumi- 

demned,  I  have  here  found  serviceable,  nuria  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  nnder 

Dr.  Wells  was  the  first  to  remark  that  the  control  of  any  means  which  afford 

it  produced  albumen   in    the   urine,  us  a  reasonable  chance  of  cure,  where 

Before  the  nature  of  this  disease  was  its  existence  has  been  overlooked  or 

known.  Dr.  Blackall  pointed  out  that  protracted  for  any  length  of  time, 
where  the  urine  was  coagulable,  and       j^^^  jy  jg^^. 
digitalis  agreed,  both  calomel  and  s<juiU 
were  iinurious :  he  gives  it  as  a  positive  '   — • 

cause  tor  anasarca,  and  considers  its         *fnriTOAT     r^  a  ^yc^i^rr^ 
exhibition  equivocal  and  hazardous,  in         MlliDH/AJj   \jAjLdhjLliLt, 
which  opinion  Dr.  Darwall  coincides.  „  .,       _       ,^,   ,«.« 

The  most  successfiil  of  Dr.  Bright's  ^''"'^J''  •^'*««  ^>  ^^^ 

cases  were  those  in  which  he  rigidly  

abstained  from  the  use  of  mercurv  :  it       „  ^Icet  omnibu,  U«t  etiam  mihi,  dl,fniutem 

was    admmistered    m    eleven   of  Dr.  ^i.  ir«ifc*  tueri  i  pote.Ua  modo  vcniendi  in 

Gregory's  cases,  and  violent  sahvation  publicum  tit,  dicendi  periculura  non  recuBo." 

occurred  in  six  of  them.    Nevertheless,        ^  Ciobro. 
where  the  patient  is  not  of  an  enervated        ^                      —^^ 
and  exhausted  frame,  nor  the  structural         THE  DIVISION  OF  MEDICAL 
changes  far  advanced,  we  may  derive                           LABOUR, 
benefit  from  it.    The  difficulty  some- 
times met  with  in  establishing  diuresis  ^n  the  pages   of  the  Gazette  have 
has  led  to  the  employment  of  different  lately  appeared,  as  most  of  our  readers 
^uretics;    but  the  organs,  robbed  of  are  aware,  several  letters  referring  to 

2;^caT;t^?l;crtioTorte  *« diWrionof-aieal labour. ft«m the 

and  not  only  does  the  serum  of  the  V^^  ^^  ^'  "»"1»  containing  much  ster- 

blood  escape  with  destructive  debility  ling  sense,  and  representing  forcibly 

to  the  constitution,  but  the  congestion  the  conflicting   objects  and  passions 

is  augmenled,  and  they  are  urg:ed  to  ^h^^^  induce  the  self-complacent  phi- 

hsematuna.     Reason  and  experience,  ,        ,  ^  .        ,       ^  *^    .        *^, 

however,  sanction  the  employment  of  l««>pnc"  of  these  days  to  hiise  a  cla- 

digitalis  insomeofthese  cases,  although  moar  against  it.     In  fact,  the  main 

it  seems  to  me  that,  in  most  instances,  fault  in  these  letters,  if  fault  there  be  in 

it   is  the   removal  of  the    dropsical  ,.  being  bold  in  time,"  is,  that  they  are 

effusion,  and  the  temporary   relief  of  ^      .   .      ^u  *  *i.  -I  ^         /  •  i 

the  system  generally  which  it  effects,  ^^^^i  that  they  manifest  too  plainly 

rather  than  any  beneficial  change  in  ^^  feelings  which  actuate  the  agita« 

the  tendency  to  structural  disease.  For  tors,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequcace, 
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bring  down  upon  their  author  the  ca-  it  is  impossible  that  any  system  of 
Tilings  and  reproaches  of  the  many  laws  should  meet  all  contingencies; 
persons  whose  object  it  is  to  keep  can-  there  must  be  always  room  for  corn- 
did  statements  in  the  background,  well  plaint,  and  men  are  too  apt  to  see  only 
knowing  them  to  be  the  strongest  ene-  the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  forgetting 
mies  to  their  own  •  self-interested  the  advantages  they  experience  in  the 
schemes.  consideration  of  die  ills  they  sufibr. 

Dr.  Hull  comes  forward  the  defender  In  taking  a  review  of  the  medical  code, 
of  the  present  mode  of  dividing  medi-  they  regard  it  only  in  connection  with 
cal  practice  between  the  physician,  the  the  latter:  they  trace  all  their  griev- 
surgeon,  and  the  general  practitioner,  ances  to  it,  while  they  attribute  their 
In  successive  letters  he  has  considered  comforts  to  some  other  cause,  as  their 
the  position  of  each  with  regard  to  the  own  good  management.  These  are 
pubhc  and  to  each  other;  and  has  de-  feelings  which  the  agitators  never  Ml 
monstrated  the  advantage  of  the  sys-  to  work  upon,  and  turn  to  their  own 
tem,  and  the  benefit  which  one  party  advantage.  It  is  their  policy  to  exag- 
may  afford  to,  and  derive  from,  the  gerate  evils  and  abuses,  without  ever 
other,  with  pithy  but  forcible  aigu-  referring  to  benefits.  They  never  stoop 
ment,  which  the  ridicule  of  adversaries  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
cannot  afifect.  The  justice  of  his  re-  two,  but,  exposing  only  the  former,  de- 
marks  all  must  feel,  though  many  may  nounce  the  whole  system,  on  which 
be  unwilling  to  admit  it.  both  depend,  as  odious. 

It  might  have  been  imagined  that  The  division  of  medical  labour  ap- 

the   existing   divisions    of    the    pro-  pears  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the 

fession,  founded,  as  they  undoubtedly  progress  of  science;  and  if  not  enforced 

are,  on  general  utility,  would,  in  their  by  law,  it  maintains  a  sort  of  spon- 

essential  and  obvious  advantages,  have  taneous  existence.    Its  first  origin  was 

been   sufficiently  secure   against  the  in  this  way :  men  were  unable  to  cope 

shafts  which  dissatisfied  persons  aim  with  the  vastness  of  the  subject — ^the 

at  them.    They  are  no  new  or  specu-  studies  subservient  to  it,  anatomy,  phy- 

lative    contrivances,    but    they    have  siology,  medicine,  surgery,  midwifery, 

arisen  in  the  progress  of  time,  as  af-  and  many  others,  each  of  them  most 

fording  the  best  means  by  which  the  pub-  extensive,  form  together  so  appalling 

lie  could  be  duly  attended,  the  emolu-  a  list,  that  no  man  could  hope  to 

ment  to  the  practitioner  secured,  and  reach  celebrity,    perhaps  scarcely  to 

the   science   of  medicine   forwarded,  obtain    mediocrity,  in  each ;   it  hap- 

One  would  have  thought,  that  a  system  pened    therefDre    instinctively,    that 

80  evidently  beneficial  would  scarcely  they  followed  separate  departments  of 

have  been  assailed  by  any  one,  much  it :  one  chose  medicine,  another  sur- 

less  that  it  would  be  endangered  by  gery,  and  a  third  midwifery.  In  actual 

those  who  reap  the  good  fruits  of  it.  practice  it  has  gone  still  finrther:  these 

But,  unfortunately,  the  ciy  of  reform  is  individual  subjects  being  too  wide  for 

a  very  powerful  one ;  it  has  something  any   one    to  follow  out  thoroughly, 

magical  in  it  which  entangles  men,  many  persons  have  selected  particular 

and  often  carries  them  away  with  it,  branches,  by  the  cultivation  of  which 

in  spite  of  their  better  reason.    The  they  might  be  able  to  add  to  the  stock 

desire  of  change  is  so  strong,  that  many  of   knowledge,    and    obtain    reputa- 

run  after  it  at  all  hazards.    And  as  tion    for    themselves.      This   is   not 

pothing  mundane  is  or  can  be  perfect,  only    conducive    to   the .  advance   of 
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science,  but  is  also  a  necessary  result  he  embraces  the  whole  subject  Amid 
of  that  advance.  Each  subject  be-  the  tumult  and  hurry  of  practice,  it  is 
coming  more  complicated  and  ex-  impossible  for  him,  employed  on  so 
tended,  a  smaller  number  can  satis-  many  occasions,  and  called  in  to  a  great 
factorily  be  embraced  by  one  man.  variety  of  cases,  to  retain  an  accurate 
Look  at  the  schools  of  former  times,  knowledge  of  all  the  branches  of  medi- 
in  which  the  same  person  was  deemed  cine ;  for  instance,  he  cannot  be  sup- 
qualified  to  give  instruction  on  a  great  posed  to  maintain  a  sufficient  acquaint^ 
variety  of  subjects — anatomy,  surgery,  ance  with  anatomy  and  surgical  tact  to 
medicine,  and  chemistry,  not  uncom-  enable  him  to  undertake  difficult  ope- 
monly  devolving  upon  one  lecturer ;  rations ;  he  therefore  gladly  and  wisely 
but  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  avoids  risking  his  reputation,  by  refer- 
our  knowledge,  who  is  there  that,  with  ring  such  matters  to  the  surgeon  more 
any  credit  to  himself,  or  any  advantage  practised  in  them.  Neither  can  he  vie, 
to  his  class,  can  undertake  to  instruct  in  certain  departments  of  medicine, 
in  two  of  these  subjects?  So  fully  with  the  physician  who  has  devoted 
convinced  are  our  examining  courts  of  particular  attention  to  a  given  subject 
the  impropriety  of  the  attempt,  that  — as  Prout  to  the  diseases  of  the  urinary 
they  refuse  to  take  certificates  for  organs.  Yet  he  surpasses  them  both 
more  than  one  subject  from  the  same  in  the  wider  range  of  his  information, 
person.  What  stronger  argument  than  and,  being  the  most  accessible,  is  the 
this  can  be  required  to  show  that  a  most  useful  person, 
division  of  professional  labour  is  essen-  The  divisions  in  the  practice  of  me- 
tial  to  the  welfare  of  medical  science  ?  dicine,  moreover,  give  an  opportunity 

So  clearly  united  are  the  interests  of  to  the  lovers  of  its  science  to  pursue 
the  public  with  those  of  medicine,  whichever  branch  their  fancy  or  inte- 
that  whatever  can  be  shown  to  be  rest  dictates.  They  may  choose  the 
beneficial  to  the  latter  must  likewise  arduous  but  more  profitable  life  of  the 
profit  the  former  ;  and  there  can  be  general  practitioner ;  they  may  engage 
little  doubt  that  the  present  condition  of  in  the  learned  studies  of  the  physician, 
things  is,  in  most  respects,  well  adapted  to  or  they  may  give  scope  to  their  opera- 
serve  both ;  and  at  the  same  time  gives  live  dexterity  as  pure  surgeons, 
fair'  remuneration  to  the  practitioner.  It  is  often  objected  that,  medicine 

In  thus  advocating  the  division  of  and  surgery  being  so  closely  united,  it 

medical  studies  and  practice,  we  would  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  separate  them, 

not  be  understood  as  thinking  it  desir-  and  that  the  boundary  is  so  ill  defined 

able  that  all  who  enter  the  profession  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do  it.    We 

should  apply  themselves  to  one  parti-  grant  that  the  two  are  closely  united, 

cular  subject.  Far  from  it :  the  general  and  that  both  are  regulated  by  the  same 

practitioner  is  a  highly  important  per-  general  principles  —  indeed,  we  unite 

son,  more  so  than  either  of  the  others,  them  in  the  general  practitioner,  and 

especially  in  small  towns,  where  the  allow  that  the  same  primary  education 

pure  physician  and  surgeon  could  not  is  necessary  to  the  student  of  both,  it 

exist    He  is  on  no  account  to  be  lowly  being  essential  to  the  good  surgeon  to 

esteemed;  though  perhaps  unable  to  at-  have  a  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  vice 

tain  to  so  high  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  versA;  but,  beyond  this,  each  strikes 

each  branch  as  those  who  study  but  one  out  into  his  own   particular   course, 

exclnsively,  he  is  superior  in  the  &ct  The  physician  need  not  be  so  accu- 

that  his  researches  are  more  general:  rate  an   anatomist   as   would  render 
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him  a  good   operator;    the   surgeon  is  mduced  to  intrude  upon  the  domain 

requires    not    a    knowledge   of   the  of  the  other  two.    He  has  been  known 

more  difficult    subjects    of  medicine,  to  make  his  titles  and  certificates  of 

How  few  of  the  eminent  surgeons  of  superior  education  the  means  of  ena- 

this  metropolis  possess  any  knowledge  bling  him  to  cull  the  cream  of  others 

of  auscultation !     How  puzzled  would  practice.    To  these  illicit  proceedings 

most  of  the  first  physicians  be  to  diag-  our    correspondent,     Dr.    Hull,   fre- 

nose  a  tumor,  or  reduce  a  dislocation !  quently  alludes,  and  most  yexatious 

Thus  it  appears,  theoretically  as  well  they  certainly  are  to  all  who  desire 
as  practically,  that  the  present  "  tri-  to  uphold  the  interest  and  re- 
partite"  system  is,  in  reality,  well  spectability  of  the  profession;  the 
adapted  to  fulfil  what  is  required.  It  more  so,  as  there  is  no  easy  paethod  of 
seems  an  excellent  device,  and  has  the  suppressing  them.  The  public  are  no 
argument  of  self-origin  in  its  favour,  judges  of  disputes  on  medical  etiquette. 
There  is  the  practitioner,  who  may  and,  in  fact,  generally  favour  the  wrong 
be  consulted  in  all  cases  :  and  there  are  party,  who  gains  credit  in  their  esti- 
the  pure  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  mation  by  being  made  the  subject  of 
having  paid  especial  attention  to  cer-  scorn  among  his  brethren,  and  is  snp- 
tain  branches  of  the  science,  may  be  posed  to  be  a  sufferer  from  their  je&- 
called  in  to  assist  on  the  more  per-  lousy.  He  obtains  notoriety  by  the 
plexing  points  which  occur  in  either  conflict,  and  that  is  all  he  cares  about, 
department.  They  bear  resemblance  It  devolves,  therefore,  upon  the  pro- 
to  the  solicitor  and  the  conveyancing  fession  to  protect  itself,  and,  by  decided 
and  equity  barristers,  who  have  no  measures,  to  repudiate  such  persons, 
thought  of  abolishing  these  legal  divi-  We  fear  this  will  not  be  effected 
sions  so  profitable  and  convenient  to  by  individual  practitioners,  who  will 
themselves,  but  go  on  assisting  one  rarely  exercise  sufficient  stoicism  to 
another  without  collision  or  discontent,  make  the  private  sacrifice  which  is 
So  in  medicine,  neither  party  need  ex-  the  constant  result  of  a  refusal  to  meet 
cite  the  jealousy  of  the  other ;  what  these  irregulars.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
the  practitioner  forfeits  in  one  respect  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
he  gains  in  another.  If  the  physician  by  imposing  strict  rules  of  conduct 
by  his  title  be  admitted  to  higher  upon  their  respective  members,  to 
rank,  his  studies  are  required  to  be  maintain  the  divisions  of  the  profession, 
longer,  and  his  difficulties  in  acquiring  and  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  art — to 
practice  are  much  greater.  put  an  end  to  the  present  mode  of 

In  this  system,  essentially  good,  there .  obtaining  cheap  foreign  diplomas, 
is  doubtless  much  room  for  abuse,  from  which  aid  very  much  in  introduc- 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  ing  these  irregularities  —  and  to  con- 
to  which  we  may  refer  the  unfavourable  trive  more  effectual  regulations  for  the 
opinion  which  some  persons  have  formed  protection  of  practitioners.  We  trust 
of  it.  There  are  no  laws  of  sufficient  that  those  who  are  now  occupied  in 
firnmess  binding  each  in  their  several  framing  the  new  charters  of  the  Col- 
departments.  In  consequence  of  which  leges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  will 
laxity  of  discipline,  there  is  an  oppor-  give  serious  attention  to  this  subject, 
tunity  given  for  mutual  encroachment,  and  will  endeavour,  by  some  means. 
This  is  occasionally  the  case  with  re-  to  compel  the  members  of  both  to  fol- 
gard  to  the  physician,  who,  unable  to  low  certain  departments  of  practice, 
subsist  upon  his  own  legitimate  gains,  and  thus    prevent   them  from    using 
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their  diplomas  to  the  injury  of  the  a  week  he  hod  no  return  of  the  fits,  except 

general  practitioner,  as  is  now  done  in  occwional  jcrkings  of  the  hand  and  foot, 

many  provincial  towns.  V^,  pandyris  was  not  persistent.    He  was 

duU  and  heaTy,  sleeping  many  hoars ;  yet 
.^  sensible  when  awake,  and  eager  for  food. 

He  had  a  quick  but  weak  and  irritable  pulse : 

ROYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL  dry,  hot  skin,  and  great  thirst.      He  was 

SOCIETY.  ^<^.  seised  with  a  kind  of  cramp  or  spasm 

n«  c.^..^.,.  \n^  o      J    *  •    *!.  m.  .  "*  different  parts  of  the  affected  side,  arm, 

DR.SMY«iouR,Vicc-Prcodent,intheChair.  and  leg.    The  pam  was  most  distr«^ing, 

June  14, 1849.  ""^  seemed,  as  in  ordinary  attacks  of  cramp— 

whidi  it  closely  resembled— to  be,  in  some 

degree,  rejiered  by  actiTC  friction.    After 
A  Cate  qf  Loeai  Tubercular  Deposit  upon  suffering  hi  this  way  for  three  or  four  days, 
ik€  Suffact  qf  the  Brmn,    By  RoBsmT  be  was  left  with  decided  symptoms  of  dfti- 
DuNN,  Esq.  tion.    The  convulsions  returned,  attacking 
Trb  patient  was  a  little  boy,  two  years  old,  ^  "8»bt  side  in  a  similar  manner  hi  which 
a  fine  intelligent  child,  who  had  been  healthy  ^  ^^  ^^  «t  first  been  affected.     Both 
from  the  time  of  his  birth.     He  had  suffered  "des,  and  the  whole  body,  indeed,  eventually 
little  during  dentition.    At  eleven  months  became  affected  with  convulsive  agitstion, 
be  had  twelve  teeth,  and  could  then  walk  *°d  the  head,  at  the  same  time,  drawn  back- 
alone.     On  the  7th  of  October  he  was  first  ^^^xds.    On  the  subsidenoe  of  one  of  these 
seized,  and  he  died  in  about  six  weeks— on  "ttacks  he  gradually  sunk, 
the  15th  of  November.     He  had  awoke  in  J^ote  of  the  piteUmortem  appearaneee,  hy 
the  morning  as  usual,  and  was  suddenly  ^'Todd,qf  King* e  College,-— The  exsAp^nm 
seized  with  a  jerking  or  convulsiye  twitching  ¥^  •»<!  bloodless,  like  the  rest  of  the  body, 
of  the  left  hand,  but  which  did  not  extend  which  was  much  emaciated.    The  dura  mater 
beyond  the  wrist.     Excepting  this  continued  l>ealthy.   The  vessels  on  the  superfices  of  the 
convulsive  jerking  of  the  hand,  the  child  ^^^^'^  ^^re  turgid  with  dark  blood ;    but 
seemed  to  be  quite  well.    There  were  no  in-  ^^^  was  no  sub-arachnoid  efiVision.     The 
dications  of  general  derangement.     About  a  ^nichnoid  cavity  was  natural.     On  the  sur- 
fortnight  before  the  child  had  fallen  down  ^x»  of  ^^  rigl^t  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
stairs,  and  from  that  time  had  been  irritable  onder  both  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  there 
and  fretful.     In  about  twenty  minutes  the  '^  >  deposit  of  tuberenlar  matter,  disposed 
jerking  subsided.       It   returned  the  next  ">  patches  of  irregular  shape  and  size,  but 
morning  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  ex-  ^he  whole  occupying  a  surftice  of  about  two 
tended    to    the     elbow.      The    following  inchca  square.    The  deposit  was  most  abun- 
moming  there  was  a  slight  attack  ;  and  the  dant  on  the  surface  of  the  convolutions ;  but 
next  day  passed  without  any  jerking  ;    but  i^  nevertheless  descended  into  the  sulci  be- 
there  was  partial  paralysis  of  the  hand  and  tween  them,  a  circumstance  which  proved 
arm,  pyrexia,  and    general    constitutional  ^^  connection  with  the  deep  surface  of  the 
disturbance.     He  complained  of  pain  in  the  P''^  mater.    The  cortical  substance  of  the 
bead,  and  frequently  applied  the  hand  to  the  ^"in  in  contact  with  the  tubercular  matter 
right  temple.     He  had  been  freely  purged  ^^  reddened,  and  greatly  softened,  and,  on 
at  first.     Leedies  were  now  applied  ;  ooun-  microscopic  examination,  evinced  a  neariy 
ter-irritants;  cold  lotions  and  ice  to  the  head,  total  destruction  of  the  tubules  in  it,  a  great 
saline  medicine  and  calomel,  and  James's  enlargement  of  the  proper  globules  of  the 
powder  every  four  hours.     This  course  was  P^y  matter,  and  of  the  pigment  granules 
pursued  throughout  the  disease;   and  the  which  adhere  to  them.    The  softening  ex- 
ung.   hydrarg.   fort,   was   also    applied  to  tended  a  slight  way  into  the  subjacent  white 
the  arm-pits  night  and  morning,  but  saliva-  matter.     On  the  edge  of  the  left  hemisphere, 
tion  was  not  induced.     During  the  next  four  corresponding  to  £e  diseased  patch  of  the 
or  five  days,  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  the  right,  a  slight  tubercular  deposit  had  taken 
convulsions,  not  confined  to  the  hand  and  phice  in  a  similar  manner,  producing  a  red 
arm,  but  involving  the  whole  of  the  left  side  softening  of  the  grey  matter  in  contset,  but 
and  lower  extremity  in  convulsive  agitation,  pot  occupying  more  than  half  an  ineh  square 
with  twitchings  of  the  eye  and  angle  of  the  ^  surface.    The  ventricles  contained  more 
mouth,  the  attack  lasting  for  hours.      He  water  than  natural — about  double — and  did 
cried,  and  even  screamed  violently,  towards  not  coUapse  when  laid  open.    The  cerebral 
the    close    of  the    fits,    but  was  sensible  substance  throughout,  excepting  at  the  dis- 
throughout,  and  could,  at  times,  be  soothed  eased  parts,  was  firmer  than  usual  at  the 
by  his  parents.    The  attacks  were  followed  patient's  age. 

by  profound  sleep  for  several  hours,  and  the  Mr.  Dunn  was  of  opinion  that  the  fall 

side  was  left  par^y  paralysed.     For  about  which  he  had  had  operated  as  an  ezdtiiig 
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csoie  in  lettiiig  up  diseased  action  about  the  day,  petechias  were  tint  aeen.    On  the  Sth 

tabercniar  deposit ;  and  that  the  local  affec-  day,    extensive    ecchymosis    occapled    the 

tion — ^the  simple  twitching  of  the  hand  and  nsual  seat  of    areola,   and  the  body  was 

jerking  of  the  arm — was  the  consequence  of  covered  with  petechial  spots.     On  the  1 6th 

the  local  membraneous  irritation  thus  in-  day,  the  scabs  had  began  to  drop  off,  and  all 

dnced.      Irritation  of  the  membranes  and  haemorrhagic    appearances    had    subsided, 

dneritious  substance  of  the  brain,  he  believed  Two  children  of  the  same  family  had  been 

to  be  attended  with  convulsions,  without  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  from  the  same 

decided  or  persistent  paralysis ;  and  that  it  lymph,  who  both  passed  through  the  disease 

requires  the  medullary  matter  to  be  involved  in  a  normal  manner.     The  child  had  not 

to  render  the  paralysis  permanent.  Admitting  exhibited  any  previous  symptom  of  oonsti- 

that  red  softening  of  the  brun  is  the  result  tutional  weakness. 

of  chronic  inflammation  of  its  substance,  The  author  considers  this  to  have  been  a 
persistent  paralysis,  in  the  present  case,  was  case  of  true  petechial  cow-pox ;  not  the 
not  to  be  expected  until  the  inflammatory  coinddenoe  of  vaccination  in  an  individual 
action  had  involved  the  medullary  substance,  of  hsemorrhagic  tendency.  He  views  it  as 
In  briefly  adverting  to  the  phrenological  an  instance  of  the  morbid  matter  of  vacdne, 
bearing  of  the  case,  Mr.  Dunn  considered  usually  so  mild  and  so  congenial  to  the 
phrenology  not  in  the  light  of  a  system  of  psy-  human  blood,  proving  poisonous  to  it,  and 
diology,  but  of  an  attempt  to  duddate  the  developing  the  haemonjiagic  diathesis.  It 
physiology  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  was  a  duty  will  be  interesting,  adds  the  author,  to  watch 
incumbent  on  the  medical  inquirer  to  avail  the  future  history  of  this  child,  to  ascertain 
himself  of  every  opportunity  of  bringing  its  whether  oQner  morbid  poisons  have  a  like 
pretensions  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  that  power  of  dissolving  and  deteriorating  the 
it  was  to  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  quality  of  the  blood,  or  whether  this  pecu- 
brain,  and  to  pathological  investigation,  liarity  attaches  to  the  vacdne  virus  only, 
more  than  to  any  other  source,  that  we  are  The  analogy  subsisting  between  the  phe- 
to  look  for  evidence  in  support  or  refutation  nomena  of  petechial  cow-pox  and  petechial 
of  its  dogmata.  small-pox  was  noticed,  and  the  frequency 
In  the  present  instance,  the  paienti  of  the  and  severity  of  that  form  of  variola,  illua- 
child,  who  know  nothing  of  plurenology,  had  trated  by  cases.  The  freedom  of  the  braia 
been  fordbly  struck  with  a  change  in  the  and  nervous  system,  in  severe  cases  of  pete- 
disposition  of  the  child,  which  they  had  chial  small-pox,  was  alluded  to,  which  con- 
observed,  for  some  months  previous  to  the  spired  with  the  present  case  in  rendering  it 
child's  illness,  to  have  been  gradually  taking  probable  that  the  hemorrhagic  state  is  de- 
plaoe.  From  being  a  happy,  placid,  docile  vdoped  by  a  morbid  poison  through  some 
boy,  he  had  become  more  and  more  petulant,  direct  agency  on  the  blood  itself,  independent 
self-willed,  and  obstinate.  On  the  post-  of  the  brain  and  nerves, 
mortem  inspection  of  the  brain,  the  tuber-  Petechial  cow-pox  is  believed  by  the 
cular  depodt  was  found  to  be  situated  on  author  to  be  exceedingly  rare.  He  had 
that  part  of  each  of  the  hemispheres  where  never  seen  any  other  instance  of  it,  and  had 
Gall  and  Spunhdm  have  located  the  organ  only  heard  of  two  others. 

of  firmness.    Among  the  first  of  the  morbid 

effects  arising  from  this  tubeivnlar  deposit  . 

would  be  an  irriUting  exdtement  in  the  grey  WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL, 

substance,  which  would  lead  to  an  abnormid  btatxstical  ukport 
devdopment  of  its  functional  pow^ .    Now 

obstinacy  is  an  abuse  of  firmness,  and  if  we  ^-— 

associate  the  change  of  dispontion  which  had  j\,  tke  Editor  qfike  Medical  6€ut€iie, 

taken  place  in  the  child  with  the  structural  ^ 

disturbance  induced  by  the  tubercular  de-  oi^f 

posit,  the  case  might  be  fairly  adduced  in  During  my  rendence  of  three  years  and  a 

support   of   the    hypothesis    of   Gall  and  half  at  the  Westminster  Hospital,  I  have 

Spturshdm,  and  of  the  locality  whidi  they  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  statistical 

have  assigned  as  the  site  of  the  CH-gan  of  record  of  the  cases  admitted  into  that  insti- 

finnness.  tution,  which  I  have  found  not  only  ukIuI 

on  many  occanons  as  a  source  of  reference, 

NoteM  qf  a  Que  qf  Petechial  Cow-pox,  with  t^t  interesting  and  instructive,  from  the 

Obeervatione  on  the  Development  qfthe  magg  of  information  gradually  accumulated. 

Hemorrhagic  JHatheeia.  ByDn.GEO&GS  Should  you  consider  the  following  abstract 

GaXGORT.  from  that  register  worthy  a  place  in  your 

A  chOd  was  vaccinated  at  the  SmaU-Pox  periodical,  you  will  oblige  me  by  its  insertion 

Hospital  on  the  19th  May,  1842 ;   to  all  when  an  opportunity  occurs. 

uppearanoe  in  perfect  health.    On  the  4th  I  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  followed  the 
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■mngemcnt  adopted  by  Dr.  Macleod  in  a 
report  wluch  he  pnbliched  a  few  years  ago 
of  the  cases  admitted  under  his  care  in  St. 
Creole's  Hospital,  but  which,  I  beliere,  he 
has  of  late  discontinued. — I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

JosBPH  H.  Ballbr,  N.R. 
Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital. 
June  2, 1849. 

AMruet  from  the  StatUtieal  Register  qf 
Patients  admitted  and  dieeharged  during 
the  gear  1841,  eomprieing  aUo  the  Sex, 
Age,  DtMease,  Reeult,  and  immediate 
Camee  of  Death. 

Admitted  males         .     .               .      684 
„       females 648 

Total 1332 

Males.  Females. 

Cured 381     ..    345 

Relieved  ....  110  ..  134 
Incurable  ....  18  .  .  22 
Irr^ginlar*  ....  47  .  .  24 
Dead 50     .     .       46 


Under  treatment 


684 


648. 


Clanification  qfDieeaeee. 
Cerebral  diseases,  45. 

Apoplezia,  7. — Dead,  1. 

Hemipl^ia,  4. 

Epilepsia,  8. — Dead,  1. 

Phrenitis,  1. — Dead,  1. 

Cerebral  Congestion,  7. 

Cephalaea,  5. 

Hydrocephalus,  2."- Dead  2. 

Delirium  tremens,  3. — Dead,  2. 

Tumor  Cerebri,  3. — Dead,  2. 
Various  organic  affections  of  encephalon,  5. 
Diseases  of  nervous  system,  30. 

Hysteria,  19. 

Hypochondriasis,  4. 

Neuralgia,  4. 

Chorea,  3. 
Affections  offences,  17. 

TonsilUtis  13. 

Uloer  of  throat,  4. 
Otdgia,  2. 
Affecttonsofrespintoryorgans,  135. 

Laryngitis,  4. — ^Dead  1. 

Broncho-pnenmonta,  16. — Dead  6. 

Fleuro-Pneumonia,  6. — Dead  2. 

Bronchitia,  38.— ^Dead  4. 

Phthisia,  54.— Dewl  17. 

Catarrhus,  8. 

Pleoritis,'  3. 

Empyema,  1. 

~         ds,  2. 


*  This  oomprebeads  those  discharged  for  irre- 
rnlarity  of  conduct,  or  rpfdsing  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  medical  oillocrs. 


PuUnonary  Apoplexy,  2. — ^Dead  1. 

Gangrsena  Polmon.  1. — Dead  1. 
Organic  affections  of  heart,  &c.  20. 

With  dropsy,  4. — Dead  1. 

Without  dropsy,  11. 

Pericarditis,  2. — Dead  1. 

Diseased  Arteries,  2. 

Aneurism  of  aorta,  1. — Dead  1. 
Various  diseases  of  abdominal  viscera,  98. 

Various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  28. 

Gastritis  (subacute),  4. 

Hnmatemesis  (vicarious),  5. 

Hsmatemesis  (a  morbo  jecoris),  2. 

Scirrhus  pylori,  2. — Dead  2  (one  being 
complicated  with  malignant  tuber  of 
the  liver). 

Enteritis,  1. — Dead  1. 

Gastro-enteritis,  1. 

Hsemorrhoea,  1. 

Diarrhoea,  5. 

Colica  accidentalis,  8. 

Colica  k  plombo,  7. 

Hepatitis  (chronic),  8. — Dead  1. 

Hepatitis  (with  dropsy),  8. — Dead  1. 

Hepatitis  (acute,  terminating  in  abscess),' 
1.— Dead  1. 

Icterus,  5. 

Peritonitis  (chronic),  4. — Dead  2. 

Peritonitis  (post  partum),  1. 

Mesenteric  Disease,  l.-^Dead  1. 

Tumor  Abdominis,  1. 

Disease  of  Colon,  1. 

Disease  of  Rectum,  1. 
Diseased  kidneys  with  dropsy,  14.— Dead  5. 
Dropsy  after  scarlatina,  1. 
Renal  calculi,  7. 
Vesical  calculus,  1. 
Diseased  prostate,  2. 
Incontinence  of  urine,  3. 
Retention  of  urine,  3. 
Stricture,  10. 
Diseases  of  uterine  S3rstem,  89. 

Amenorrhoea  and  CUorosis,  45. 

Dysmenorrhoea,  5. 

Leucorrhcea,  10. 

Menorriiagia,  7. 

Uterine  hiemorrhagei  4. 

Tumor  uteri,  4. 

Phxadentia  uteri,  7. 

Ovarian  dropsy,  1. — Dead  1. 

Malignant  disease  of  ovary,  2. — Dead  2. 

Cancer  uteri,  2. 

Cancer  pndoidi,  1. — Dead  1. 

Corroding  ulcer  of  uterus,  1.— Dead  1. 
Diseases  of  muscular  and  fibrous  tissues. 

Rheumatism  facute),  30. 

Rheumatism  (sub-acute  and  chronic),  90. 

Synovial  inflammation  of  knee-joint,  30. 

Synovial  inflammation  of  bursa  at  knee,  6. 

Synovial  inflammation  of  shoulder-joint,  2. 

Periostitis,  2. 
Febris  adynamica,  13.-^Dead  4. 
Febris  continoa,  28. 
Febris  intermittens,  1. 
Erysipelas  (traumatic),  15. — Dead  7. 
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Erysipelas  (idiopathic),  4.— Dead  1. 

Phlegmon,  3. 

Tumores,  7. 

Scrofulous  Diseases,  17. — ^Dead  1. 

Inflamed  absorbents,  5. 

GangTBna  senilis,  3. — Dead,  2. 

Abscess,  28. 

Ulcers,  74. 
CutaneouB  diseases,  27. 

Lepra,  4.  ' 

Psoriasis,  2. 

Eczema,  7. 

Impetigo,  2. 

Porrigo,  4. 

Lichoi,  1. 

Prurigo,  2. 

Rnpia,  4. 

Lupus,  1. 
Scarlatina,  1. 
Aniemia,  5. 
Cachexia,  4. 
Rachitis,  2. 
Taenia.  1. 

Poison  by  Nux  Vomica,  1 . 
Syphilis,  19. 
Secondary  syphilis,  22. 
Gonorrhoea,  &c.  37. 
Fistula  in  Ano,  3. 
Fistula  in  Perinaeo,  2. 
Recto  Vaginal  Fistula,  I. 
Hamorrhoids,  5. 
Cancer  scroti,  1. 
Osteo>sarcoma,  1. — Dead. 
Fungoid  disease,  1. — Dead. 
Anthrax,  1. 

Bums  and  scalds,  14. — Dead,  5. 
Diseases  of  eye  and  appendages,  21. 
Various  diseases  which  cannot  well  be  ar- 
ranged under  any  dass,  16. 
Simple  fractures  of  leg   (men),   18. — One 

dead  from  erysi|)elas. 
Compound  fractures  of  leg  (men),  4. — One 

died  on  the  third  day  from  gangrene. 
Fractured  arm  (men)  3. 
Fractured  cranium,  2. — Dead,  1. 
Fractured  ribs,  6. 

Simple  fractures  of  leg  (women),  H, 
Fractured  arm  (women),  3. 
Fractured  ribs  (women),  2. 
Dislocations. 

Hip,  1. 

Shoulder,  1. 
Diseases  of  bone,  9. 
Diseases  of  joints  (including  hip,  12),  23. — 

Dead,  2. 
Hernia  (strangulated). 

Femoral,  Operation,  1. 

Hernia  ^reduced),  2. 
Tetanus  (traumatic),  1. — Dead. 
Contractions  from 

Bums,  2. 

Club-foot,  2. 

Cut-throat,  1. 
Accidents,  contusions,  sprains,  &c.  204. — 
Dead,*  5. 


AMraei,  Mhowiag  the  dUeoMUt  ^c.  which 
emued  deaihf  and  the  several  ogee  pfthe 
patienie. 

Apoplexia,  1.— Age,  60. 
Epilepsia,  1. — Age,  23. 
PhrenitiB,  1.— Age  25. 
Hydrocephalus,  2. — Ages,  5,  6. 
Delirium  tremens,  2. — Ages,  40,  50. 
Tumor  cerebri,  2. — Ages,  19,  47. 
Laryngitis,  1. — Age,  54. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  6.— Agea,  31,  40,  40, 

41,  53,  54. 
Pleuro -pneumonia,  2. — Ages,  7,  23. 
Bronchitis,  4.— Ages,  29,  45,  55,  68. 
Phthisis— males,  10;  females,  7;  total,  17. 

Ages,  18,  19,  22,  23,  24,  27,  28,  30.  32, 

32,  34,  42,  50,  50,  54,  60,  66. 
Gangrcna  pnlmonum,  1. — ^Age,  55. 
Pulmonary  apoplexy,  1. — Age,  61. 
Organic  affection  of  heart,  1. — Age,  51. 
Pericarditis,  1. — ^Age,  34. 
Aneurism  of  aorta,  1. — Age,  39. 
Scirrhus  pylori,  2  (both   females). — Ages, 

43,    45.     (In    one    it  was   complicated 

with  malignant  tuber  of  the  liver). 
Organic  disease  of  lirer  (with  dropsy),  1. 

— Age,  35. 
Organic  disease  of  liver  (without  dropsy), 

1. — Age,  31. 
Aeute    inflammation   of  liver   terminating 

in  abscess,  1. — Age,  21. 
Chronic  peritonitis  (tubercular),  2. — Ages, 

17  each. 
Enteritis,  1. — Age,  34. 
Mesenteric  disease,  1. — Age,  3|. 
Dropsy,   with   diseased  kidney,   5. — Ages, 

11,30,52,57,60, 
Ovarian  dropsy,  1.— Age,  52. 
Malignant    disease    of    ovary,    2. — Ages, 

30,  50. 
Corroding  ulcer  of  womb,  1.— Age,  30. 
Cancer  pudendi,  1. — Age,  50. 
Adynamic  fever,  4. — Ages,  21,  35,  48, 56. 
Erysipelas  (traumatic),  5. — Ages,  21,  25, 

38,  58,   78.     (Three  of  these  patients 

were  attacked  with  the  disease  whilst  in 

the  hospital). 
Erysipelas  (idiopathic),  1. — Age,  23. 
Phlegmonous  erysipelBS,  2. — Ages,  47, 63. 
Medullary  sarcoma,  1. — Age,  24. 
Gangnena  senilis,  2. — Ages,  70,  79. 
Diseased  spine,  1. — Age,  19. 
Tetanus  (traumatic),  1. — Age,  32. 
Osteo-sarcoma  of  lower  jaw,  l.»-Age,  62. 
Scrofulous  disease  of  shoulder-joint,  1. — 

Age,  65. 
Diseased  hip-joint,  3. — Ages,  7,  7,  48. 
Bums  and  scalds,  5. — Agt^s,  2,  2, 3, 4,  4. 
Fractured  skull,  1 . — Age,  15. 
Accidents,   fatal,    5. — Ages,    9,    33,    40, 

70,  79. 
Total  number  of   deaths  during  the  year 

1841,  96. 

Tabic  showing  the  various  agea  of  the 
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patients  admitted  during  the  year  1841,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  in  each  decennial 
period. 


Admitted. 

Deaths. 

Under  10  . 

.     60  . 

.  12* 

Between  10  and  20  . 

.  227  . 

.     8 

20    „    30  . 

.  343  . 

.  14 

>i        30    ,,    40  . 

.  272  . 

.  17 

40    „    50  . 

.  203  . 

.  13 

M        50    „    60  . 

.  131  . 

.  19 

60    ,,    70  . 

.     72  . 

.     8 

70    „    80  . 

.     19  . 

.     5 

M        80    „    90  . 

5  . 

.     0 

1332 

96 

NON-RESTRAINT  SYSTEMf. 

To  tk€  Sdiior  qftke  Medical  Gazette. 

Sir, 
Althocoh  I  hare  frequently  heard  of  the 
"  pnff  direct/'  the  **  pnff  oblique/'  the 
**  pnff  insidionsi"  &c.  &c.  I  am  not  sofB- 
dentlf  acquainted  with  their  nice  distinctiona 
and  generic  differenoea,  and  ami  therefore^ 
compelled  to  solicit  yonr  assistance,  as  in 
yonr  editorial  capacity  yon  are  doubtless 
reqoired  to  haye  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  whole  category  of  these  inflations,  in 
dasaifying  the  foUowing  paragraph  wldch 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  Xon- 
caeter  GoMeite : — 

Meeting  qf  Medical  Officere  at  the  Ae^lmm. 

"  The  Association  of  Medical  Oflficera 
oomwi^Bd  with  Lonatie  Aaylums  has  this 
year  held  its  meeting  at  tiie  f  smesstnr  Lnnatio 
Asylum.  Hie  meeting  took  place  on  Thurs* 
day  and  yesterday.  Amongst  the  eminent 
persons  present,  were.  Dr.  Corsillis,  of 
Wakefield;  Dr.  Hitch,  of  Gloucester;  Dr. 
Oliyer,  of  Carlisle,  &c.  &c.  Our  neighbour. 
Dr.  De  Vitr^,  the  Physician  to  the  County 
Establishment,  also  takes  a  warm  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  Association,  the  humane 
purpose  of  which  is  to  benefit  the  condition 
of  persons  afflicted  with  insanity.  Whilst, 
of  course,  by  improving  themselYCs,  the 
,  members  indiyiduslly  and  oollectiTely  labour 
to  the  same  end." 

Without  waiting  yonr  decision,  or  staying 
to  bring  your  attention  to  the  bombastic  un- 
intelligibility  of  the  eonduding  sentence  of 
the  above  paragraph,  I  may  remind  you  that 
it  admirably  aooonla  with  the  object  it  pro* 
fosses — ^that  of  reporting  the  proceedings  at 
a  meeting  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum* 

*  Of  the  deaths  under  ten  years,  five  were  the 
result  of  bums  or  scalds. 

t  Althonah  we  have  thought  it  ripht  to  frive 
the  letter  of  M.  A.  W.,  yet  we  most  mr^  against 
the  Bopposition  of  our  concurring  inhis  opinions. 
If  the  non-restraint  system  has  within  his  know- 
ledge produced  the  effects  alluded  to,  let  him 
come  boldly  forward  and  sUte  the  ftkcts  in  his 
own  namc^Kn.  Gas. 


That  such  a  meeting  was  contemplated 
was  thus  very  perspicuously  advertised  in 
the  Lancet  :^**  The  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Hos- 
pitals for  the  Insane  will  be  held  at  Lancaa- 
ter,  at  mid-day,  on  Thursday,  the  2d  of 
June  next.  Any  visitor  intending  to  favour 
the  Association  with  an  essay  or  paper,  or  to 
introduce  any  particular  subject  for  its  con- 
sideration, would  oblige  the  local  committee 
by  informing  them,  through  me,  Mr.  S.  W. 
M.  Hitch,  of  Gloucester,  of  such  intention, 
to  fhcilitate  the  arrangements  being  made 
for  the  meeting."  The  style  inferential  or 
ambigu-eomique  so  tastefully  adopted  in  this 
notification,  ftY)m  which  no  one  could  derive 
any  precise  information  regarding  the  theatre 
of  this  learned  Association'a  performances, 
proves  how  well  qualified  was  its  author  to 
understand  and  sjrmpathise  with  the  inco- 
herence of  thought,  the  cunning  and  secresy, 
of  "  a  mind  diseased."  Perhaps  to  the 
peculiar  diaracter  of  that  advertisement  may 
be  attributed  the  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  occurrence  of  this  highly  important 
national  conference  was  unknown  both  to 
our  lay  and  professional  community  until 
the  announcement  appeared  in  the  above 
erudite  report.  To  whatsoever  cause  this 
ignorance  may  be  assigned,  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  we  learn  three  valuable  fadM  from 
this  report :— 1.  That  a  meeting  purporting 
to  be  "  the  Association  of  Medical  Offioen 
of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane"  was  held  at  the 
Lancashire  Lunatic  Asjium.  2.  That 
"amongst  the  eminent  persons  present" 
three  names  only  could  be  mentioned,  each 
vSithick  is  unknown  to  the  annals  of  adsn- 
tific  or  practical  medicine — the  only  true  tests 
of  professional  eminence.  3.  That  **-<ntr 
neighbour,  Dr.  De  Yitre,  takes  a  warm  in- 
terest in  the  progress  of  the  Association ;"  a 
piece  of  information  of  incalculable  value  I 

Having  given  you  a  summary  of  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  this  report,  I  would 
occupy  a  few  more  lines  to  show  what  this 
learned  paragraph  has  failed  to  do.  It  has  even 
failed  to  inform  us,  except  by  "  &c.  &c.'*  whe- 
ther the  meeting  was  composed  of  any  other — 
eminent  or  insignificant  —  than  the  tiiree 
persons  named.  It  has  not  stated,  as  it 
might  have  done,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  number  of  lunatic  asylums  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  each  baring,  of  course, 
its  medical  officer,  this  meeting  of  ''the 
Association"  was  distinguished  by  an  almost 
total  absence  of  membera !  It  does  not  tell 
us  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the  meetings, 
or  the  result  of  the  deliberations !  It  does 
not  tell  us  that  this  meeting  was  held  at  a 
public  institution,  whidi  was  established  and 
ia  supported  by  the  County  funds  I  It  does 
not  inform  us  that,  although  this  meeting 
was  convened  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
determining  the  most  reasonable,  pfacticable. 


5ty8  DR.  RAMSBOTHAM'S  REJOINDER. 

and  philosophic  mode  of  attempting  to  cure    Chnrchill's  communication  to  you  last  week 

insanity — a  subject  in  which  every  medical  which  require  a  few  remarks  from  me  in 
practitioner  is   deeply  interested — and   al-     reply. 

though  in  their  advertisements  they  seem  to  Dr.  Churchill  disavows  any  intention  of 
imply  that  visitors  were  expected  to  be  making  in  his  statistical  tables  a  comparison 
present ;  still ,  these  servants  of  the  county  between  the  practice  of  different  individuals ; 
purse  had  not  the  courtesy  to  invite  any  of  and  declares  that  his  sole  intention  was  "  to 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Lancaster  to  collect  together  as  many  recorded  facts  as 
join  in  the  discussion !  It  does  not  state  possible,  and  from  them  to  form  a  double 
that,  being  anxious  for  the  attainment  of  all  estimate ;  first,  of  tiie  frequency  of  certain 
possible  information  on  the  topic  for  which  cases,  and,  next,  of  their  fatality."  He 
the  meeting  was  convened,  they  did  not  adduces  a  sentence  in  his  preface  to  prove 
solicit  the  co  operation  of  their  professional  his  acknowledgment  that  his  tables,  '*  at 
*' neighbours!''  Why  does  it  not  supply  these  the  utmost  afford  only  an  approzimatiTC 
deficiencies  ?  Why  did  these  eminent pertotu  estimate,  owing  to  the  drawbacks  upon  their 
and  stipendiary  officers  not  invite  a  general  exactness;"  and  he  thought,  when  he  wrote 
investigation  of  their  mode  of  treatment?  them,  that  this  quotation,  together  with 
Were  they  afraid  of  the  discussions  bringing  some  other  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  book, 
to  light  circumstances  which  must  strike  at  would  be  "  a  sufficient  safe-gmurd." 
the  very  vitality  of  their  newly-adopted  Although  Dr.  Churchill  may  have  had  no 
**  non-restraint  system  ?"  Were  they  ap-  intention  of  leading  his  readers  towards  any 
prehensive  of  a  discussion  eliciting  the  num-  invidious  comparisons,  the  effect  would  evi- 
ber  of  suicides  which  have  happened  since  dently  be,  as  I  before  stated,  both  to  give  • 
the  publication  of  their  report  in  which  the  an  erroneous  notion  of  the  practice  of  some 
non-occurrence  of  such  a  calamity,  since  the  individuals,  and  to  induce  foreigners  to  en- 
institution  of  the*  emancipatory  system  of  tertain  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  British 
treatment,  was  so  loudly  boasted  ?  Were  skill  in  general.  It  is  with  the  effect  alone, 
they  fearful  of  it  being  shown  how  frequently  and  not  with  the  intention,  that  we  have  to 
the  coroner  has  had  to  listen  to  the  details  of  do. 

the  inmates'  ingenuity  in  the  easy  accom-        I  am  quite  aware  that  most  of  the  tables 

plishment  of  self-destruction  under  the  hu-  in  Dr.  Churchill's  recent  work  are,  as  he 

mane  mode  of  treatment  ?     Did  they  appre-  states,  reprinted  from  a  volume  which  he 

hend  some  discomfiture  from  an  expose  of  published  last  year ;    and  on  their  first  ap- 

the  late  mutinies  in  the  wards,  and  of  the  pearance  I  made  the  same  objection  to  them, 

attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  pa-  in  conversation  with  medical  friends,  whidi 

tients  to  enforce  the  "  restraint  system"  on  I  do  now.     I  did  not,  indeed,  think  it  ne- 

the  keepers,   and   to  liberate  themselves  ?  cessary  to  state   those    opinions  publidy. 

Did  they  shrink  from  an  explanation  of  nor  to  address  Dr.  Churchill  on  the  subject 

their  coercing   the   ringleaders,   and  fore-  at  that  time.    When,  however,  they  were  put 

ing  them  to  the  cold  bath  ?     If  such  be  forth  again  in  an  avowedly  systematic  trea- 

their  motives   for  secrecy,   their  attempts  tise,  I  considered  it  right  to  call  the  attention 

at  concealment  have  been   fruitless.      As  of  the  profession  to  them, 
they  have   adopted  a  mode  of  treatment        In  his  letter  to  you,  Dr.  Churdiill  pro* 

of  most  problematical  propriety,  the  institu-  ceeds  to  say,  '*  as  to  the  positive  errors  of 

tion  of  which  is  entailing  such  amazing  ex-  which  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  aociues  mOy 

pense  upon  the  county,  and  the  result  of  the  first  is  rather  curious.    Of  twelve  foroept 

whic(^  they  appear  so  desirous  to  hide  from  cases  given  by  his  father,  four  were  seriously 

the  public,  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  complicated,  and,  according  to  Dr.  P.  H. 

every  member  of  the  profession  to  watch  Ramsbotham, 'should  not  be  classed  as  com- « 

their  proceedings  with  suspicion,  so  as  to  mon  forceps  cases.'     Now,  as  regards  one 

protect  the  country  against  a  mischievous  of  these,  I  quite  agree  with  him,  and,  there- 

and  wasteful  expenditure  of  its  funds,  and  to  fore,  as  I  suppose  he  would  luve  done,  I 

guard  the  lunatics  against  a  wanton  exposure  omitted  it ;  yet  he  adduces  this  as  an  error, 

of  their  lives  to  the  dangerous  treatment  of  On  his  principle  surely  the  error  consisted 

hypothetical  medicine.-— I  am,  sir,  in  my  not  omitting  the  whole."    Why  Dr. 

Your  obedimt  servant,  Churchill  should  have  omitted  one  of  four 

M.  A.  W.  seriously  complicated  cases,  andinetuded  the 

Lancaster,  June  11, 1842. three  others,  does  not  appear  at  all  plain; 

DR.  RAMSBOTH^S  REJOINDER.  Sf^^lSLt  ^^'^SSS 

m-  ..»    »j.^       ^..^    ««  ^.    «  ^      ..  *  ^*»  fr^™  which  an  average  of  deaths  was 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette,  to  be  formed,  any  selected  bases  at  all..    By 

Sir,  doing  this  the  result  becomes  so  inaccurate 

Much  as  I  dislike  controversial  letter-writ-  as  to  render  the  whole  calculation  yalneless. 

ing,   I  feel  there  are  some  points  in  Dr.  In  confirmation  I  need  only  adduce  Dr. 
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ChnrehiU's  statement  of  my  Other's  foToepi  CASE  OF  COLITIS, 
cases,  and,  in  oppositioa  to  it,  a  transcript  ^_^ 
from  my  letter  of  the  week  before  last.    Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Charchill  my  father's  reported  To  the  Editor  qf  the  Medical  Gazette^ 
forceps  cases  are  eleven ;  and  three  women  ^ 
died.     According  to  my  fkther's  case-books,  '^' 

ont  of  104  consecutive  forceps  cases,  which  Concbiying  some  notice  of  dispensary  cases^ 

have  occurred  to  him  since  Ang^t  1820,  <^d  others,  may  not  be  uninteresting,  I  shall 

four  women  died.  ^^  ^°^c  ^  ^^^  ^end  such,  should  you 

Dr.  Churchill  continues :  "  Lastly,  I  am  <^«««»  t^™  worthy  of  insertion. — I  am,  sir, 

accused  of  misquoting  the  number  of  cases  of  Yov  obedient  servant, 

ruptured  uterus.   I  have  stated  that  there  are  John  Lbmst. 

ten ;  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham  states  that  there  Bray,  Wicklow,  1843. 

are  thirteen,  ofwhich  three  recovered.  Now  on  t    ^i.          xl    «  a     m  al   _s  j     _■.     ^ 

referring  to  my  copy  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham's,  I"  the  month  of  Aprd,  Uie  wind  east  and 

senior,  work,  he  ^/es  ten  cases  of  ruptured  J^I^^V"!!*^^*"      Pl~~-P™«*»«><« 

uterus;    one  of  ruptured  vagina;    one  in  *^7^  '\*^*»  ^P^T^'*^  !^  "^ 

which  the  vagina  was  suspected  to  be  rup-  ^f%  ^^"f  W^^  "^^^  ^  T^'  ■? 

hued;  and  three  in  whichttie  bladder  wu  that  »U  the  casa  had  advanced  to  the  second 

ruptured ;   and  all  are  etated  to  hm^  died,  f*^}  ?'^  I:***?"'^ °-    ^f  di«a»e«isted 

Moreover,  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  senior,  in  his  "V"  ,*?  the  right  lung,  and  ocCTpied  much 

observation  on  rupture  of  the  uteris,  ex-  ^'*\^V^*',  inferior  thirds  of  that  lung. 

pliciUy  states  that  •  every  case  of  ruptJre  of  T^  treatment  comiisted  in  bleedmg,  bhs- 

^eut^usthatlhaveseenhassoonerorhto  ^7«»  *"*  mercury  earned  to  i^^ation. 

Droved  fatal '  ^^^  ^'^^  proved  ntal,  a  man  aged  sixty- 

r                •  ,12  years,  who  obstinately  declined  submit- 

treatment. 

mention  these  cases  as  corrobo- 
the  much  greater  frequency  of 

be"^,  though"umnoTawareofit'*D^F.  h"  Sf'^Tl^  occurrmg  in  the  right  than  in 

Ramsbotham  must  have  known  that  I  quoted  *^«  ]^  ^^^^S'     ^'^  Jjf  "^^  "'^'J^  ^  «"** 

the  first  edition  correctly."  ^'f  ^^'"^^u  ^»"tlow  presented  (m  one 

Had  I  aUuded  to  any  second  edition  I  ^^^  .f'*^^.  ?«  P*^f "^^  f^^"*  ^^^  ?*"• 

should  certainly  not  have  acted  in  so  uncan-  being  the  pnck  of  a  thorn).     Five  required 

did  a  manner  as  to  have  kept  back  such  a  ^ }^  frcdy  opened;   m  one  mortification 

material  circumstance ;  but  I  referred  to  the  *°^  !^^  <^^  **»?  ^/fj  ^^^  ^tF^^' 

second  volume,  which  I  knew  to  be  in  Dr.  '*^:"™?  "^"^^"S  °^  *^!  "metacarpal  bone. 

ChurchiU's  hands,  because  ftom  it  he  has  ^*  ?*®  same  Ume,  strumous  ophthalmia, 

quoted  the  number  of  breech  and  shoulder  cynanche  parotidca,  and  a  rheumatism,  more 

presentations,  and  convulsions.  particuhirly  lumbago  and  saatica,  prevailed. 

Hie  first  part  of  my  fitther's  work  was  Colitie, 

published  in  1821 ;   and  in  that  part  the  e,  .,              ^  ^n.       '               x.  v^  l 

ientimenU  Dr.   ChurchiU  has  tn^bed  S.  Murray,  set.  40  years,  spare  habit,  by 

wiU  be  found.     His  second  volume  came  *^«  a  shoe-rndter ;  has  had  occasional  at- 

out  in  1832 ;  an^  at  the  end  of  that  volume  *?*^\«  ?^  f^  ^°/„  fj*"  ^J^  ^^'     ^ 

lie  gives  the  three  cases  of  recovery,  which  I  ^  '"*  «'  ^ay,  1842,  fblt  faidisposed,  sense 

adverted  to.     He  introduces  tii4  by  the  ^'^J^^*'  ^?^»  and  anorem ;  took  some 

observation  that  when  his  fint  part  was  given  oP«?°«  °J!J*^?'  Y^  W^*^  to  me  on  the 

.  to  the  public  aU  the  eases  he  had /Acn  seen  evemng  of  the  3d  of  May. 

had  piUmI  Altai ;  and  that  the  three  fresh  fiirm^/cwiu.--Nausea  and  vomiting,  inces- 

eases  had  occurred  within  twelve  months  ^}  biccup    features  sunken,  pulse  smaU 

after  its  publication.  "^^  contracted,  frequait   tenesmus,   with 

I  murt  apologise  Ibr  taking  up  so  much  "^'^^'^  P**^  throughout  the  transverse  colon, 

of  your  space,  but  I  was  anxious  to  acquit  JLHydraigyri  Chloridi,  gr.  x. ;  Pulv.  Opii, 

mysdif  df  the  suspicion  of  having  penned  my  gr.  iss.  JSxtr.  Gentianse,  q.s.  ut  ft.  Fil. 

fbrmer  letter,  whUe  I  must  have  known  that  ij.  fut;    statim  reliquam  post   horss 

Dr.  Churehill  had  quoted  my  fiither's  book  tres. 

eorreetly. I  am,  sir.  Enema  emoUiens,  and  fomentations  to  the 

Your  obedient  servant,  part. 

FaxMCis  H.  Ramsbotham.  ^^j^^  g  a.m.— Symptoms  much  as  ycster- 

14,  New  Broad  Street,  June  90, 1843.  day  ;  has  had  a  bad  night  from  pain,  hiccup, 

^^  vomiting,  and  tenesmus. 

V.  S.   ad  5xvj. ;    Hirudines,    xiv.   parti 
dolenti. 
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p,  Hydr.   Chloridi,  gr  •  x. ;    Bilv.   Opii,  has  made  water ;   gums  sore  ;  perspiration 

gr.  j.  Eztr.  Gentianee,  q.s.  ut  ft.  Pil.  \j.  taking  place. 

statim,  Bumat  unam   post  horas  doas        15th. — Had  profuse  perspiration  through - 

alteram.  out  the  night,  and  is  free  from  pain.     Froai 

Enema  Aquas  Tepidae,  ib.ij.  this  time  he  gradually  recovered,  not  having^ 

11  o'clock.  A.M.— Symptoms  much  dimi-  ^^  *^  untoward  symptom  afterwards, 

nished  ;  has  had  sense  of  heat,  not  pain,  in     ^      — 

^tSr^;;^::SS,S^LS  admission  of  medical   PUMLS 

retention  of  urine ;   water  drawn  off  with  TO  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS*, 

catheter.  __^_ 

$L   Hydrarg.   Chloridi,   gr.   xu.  ;    Pulv.  ....        -    .  .,         ^   «  ,., 

Opii.  gr.  j. ;  Ext.  Gent.  q.s. ;  ut  ft.  PU.      ,  Adnutpan  qf  vuitorM  at  BetMem.^M^ 

iv.  Sum.  j.  2da  hori ;    Mustard  Ca-  ^^^^^  ^^  gOTCmors  may,  perhaps,  be  ira. 

tapUsm  over  transverse  colon.  "^"^S  to  concede  the  principle  of  aUowiog 

an  mcreased  number  of  medical  pupils  to 

4  o'clock,  P.M.— Bowels  acting  freely;  frequent  the  wards  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  for 

motions  bilious,  and  offensive ;  sense  of  heat  the  sole  purpose  of  study,  and  of  thus  quali- 

still  exists  in  colon ;    urine  drawn  off  by  fyjng  themselves  to  become  afterwards  moro 

catheter.  use^l  to  the   community;    there  prevails 

1 1  o'clock,  P.M.— Continues  to  improve ;  little  or  no  disposition  at  present,  to  prevent 

has  had  much  griping  pain  ;  passes  urine  ;  Tisitors  from  seeing  the  interior  arrangemento 

is  salivated.  of  that  excellent  establishment.    The  Secra- 

Haustus  Olei  Ricini.  tary  of  State,  or  the  President,  may  give  an 

5th.—- Hiccup    occasionally;     otherwise  order  of  admission  to  visitors ;  or  a  Governor 

much  better  ^"^^Yt  &t  all  reasonable  hours,  conduct  atran* 

R  Spt.  Lav«d.  Comp.  3j- !    Ammon.  STJ'II^^L^T'fift!^!:;  SSfn^'^j:!!''* 

4*^  n^'    t.     Tj  9  times  as  many  as  niteen  or  twenty  persooa. 

Arom. ;    Tmct.    Hyoscyam.   aa.   3ss.  ^^^  including  ladies,  have    perambulated 

M«t.    Camphor.    q.s.    ut   ft.    Haust.  the  wards  at  the  same  time,  some  of  whom, 

sumena.  perhaps,  only  came  to  gratify  idle  curiosity. 

Continued  to  improve  up  to  the  night  of  in  former  years,  during  the  existence  of  the 

the  13th,  when,  having  incautiously  exposed  old  hospital  in  Moorfields,  a  visit  to  Bedlam 

himself  to  cold,  and  eaten  too  freely,  he  ii^ed  to  be  considered  one  of  the  usual  sights 

was  seized  with  acute   pain  at  caput  coli,  ©f  London,  constituting  a  strange  propensity 

sigmoid  flexure,  and  throughout  the  rectum,  truly ;  but  nevertheless,  then  a  very  prevalent 

withgreat  tenesmus,  extreme  pain,  and  rest-  one;  andall introduction atthattimerequired^ 

lessness ;  retention  of  urine,  and  inflamma-  ^^a  the  payment  of  a  very  small  sum  of 

tion  of  neck  of  the  bladder;   hiccup  and  money  at  the  door,  almost  as  if  at  an  ordinary 

tympanitis.  exhibition.     According    to    an  account  of 

Hirudines,xviij.Perineo;  urine  drawn  off.  Bethlem  Hospital,  published  in  1783,  by 

Hyd.  Chloridi.  gr.  v. ;  Pulv.  Opii.  gr.  j. ;  the  chaplain  of  the  institution,  the  Rev. 

M  ft.  Pil.  statim  sumend.  Thomas  Bowen,  a  revenue  of  at  least  ;£f400. 

14th,    10  A.M.-Pal«  snuOl  «id  eoa-  P«f«n™un.wa8olrt«nedfi^themd^^ 

tr«!ted ;  .ymptom.  much  u  in  the  night.  "'•  admiMioo  of  Tuatute  to  the  ho.p.td. 

««       .  .       «  •«.  .  .  whom  very  often,  an  idle  and  wanton  cunoaity 

V.S.    ad.    |xvj.  I    Kept.   Pilul.  ;    unno  drew  to  that  region  of  distn»s.    As  each 

drawn  off;    blood  much  buffed    and  person  paid  about  one  penny,  by  the  calcola- 

CUPP^-  tion  of  the  Committee  of  the  12th  March, 

2  o'clock  P.M.— Suffered  much  from  re-  1742  ;  about  ninety  thousand  visitors  were 

tentionof  urine;  tympanitic  distension  of  sometimes  admitted  in  one  year.    The  crowd 

abdomen  and  tenesmus ;    failed  in  intro-  ^««  often  so  great,  that  to  prevent  distur- 

ducing  the  catheter,  the  attempt  to  pass  banoes,  the  porter  was  annually  made  a  con- 

the  neck  of  bkdder  giving  much  pain.  stable,  and  attended  with  the  other  servants 

V.S.  ad  Jxvj. ;  Enema  Tinct.  Opn.  gtt.  ^  ^"^  '''^'     ?»*>  ^  •*>"»«  ^'O"™  ■? 
XXXV  inaousB  tenidB  ttv  general,  and  the  iiyunous  consequence  to 
•^         r      •  o   •  patients  so  apparent,  that  in  1770,  all  india- 
5   o'clock   P.M. — Slept  for  two  hours;  criminate  admission  visit  to  Bedlam  was  most 
feels  much  better ;  complains  alone  of  dis-  properly  forbidden.     And  although  desirous 
tension  of  the  bladder ;  now  introduced  the  to  admit  pupils  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  under 
catheter  with  facility,  removing  fully  one  proper  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  puna- 
quart  of  water.  ing  their  studies :  I  am  very  far  firom  consider- 
Enema  AquK  tepidie  Ibj.  *°8  ^^^^t  the  idle  visits  of  strangers,  from 

11  o'clock  P.M.— Bowels  acting  freely;        *  Ftom Dr. Webster's <* ObservatlonB,** &c. 
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meremorbidcarioflity, should beaUowed, since  but  think  and  ccmpare ;  and  in  doing  so/the 
that  cannot  be  beneficial ;  particalarly,  as  the  physician  may  help  him  most  efficiently,  by 
patients  themselyes  often  dislike  being  paraded  a  'few  judicious  remarks, 
before  their  fellow-creatures,  in  some  degree  Admission  of  students  at  St.  Luke*s, — 
like  the  inmates  of  a  menagerie.  Again,  at  St.  Luke's,  notwithstanding  one 
Dr.  C&mbe  on  the  admission  of  pupils  of  the  objects  proposed  at  the  foundation  of 
to  hospitals /or  lunatics, — ^The  safety  and  that  charity,  according  to  the  original  address 
eiven  adTantage  to  the  patients,  from  the  ad-  in  1751,  was  '*  of  introducing  more  gentle- 
mission  of  pupils,  is  fortunately  not  a  matter  men  of  the  faculty,  to  the  study  and  practice 
of  mere  conjecture.     I  had  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
to  attend  the  first  dinical  course  ever  given  physic ;"  medical  pupils  are  not  now  admitted 
on  the  subject  of  insanity,  by  the  celebrated  at  the  hospital,  having  upwards  of  200  lunatic 
Esquirol,  at  the  Salpdtri^re  at  Paris  in  the  patients,  however  eminently    qualified    the 
spring  of   IB  19.      1  anticipated   confusion  present  medical  ofiicers  may  be,  for  convey- 
and  excitement,  from  the  indiscriminate  ad-  ing  instruction  to  young  men,  oo  the  manage- 
mission  of  all  who  chose  to  attend  (for  there  ment  and  curative  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
was  no  restriction  whatever),  but  instead  of  eases.  But  exclusive  as  the  system  actually 
that,  the  patients   seemed  amused  and  in-  prevailing  at  St.  Luke's  may  appear,  the 
terested ;  and  during  the  whole  three  months  Governors  of  that  charity  were  much  more 
I  never  saw  one  instance  of  any  excitement,  liberal,  in  allowing  pupils  to  visit  the  patients 
or  other  unfiivourable  result.     On  the  con-  inthehospital,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth, 
trary,  the  visit  was  expected  with  pleasure  than  they  are  in  the  nineteenth   century. 
by  many,  and  Esquirol's  kind,  friendly  way  This  retrograde  movement  is  singular,  since 
of  addressing  them,'  and  then  turning  round,  at    the    period    mentioned.   Dr.    William 
to  make  a  good-natured  remark  to  the  stu-  Battie,  a  celebrated  and  talented  physician, 
dents,  had  a  manifestly  soothing  and  bene-  then  attached  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  states 
ficial  effect.    Of  course,  the  students  behaved  in  the  preface  to  a  Treatise   on   Madness, 
with  propriety  and  good-humoured  forbear-  which  he  published  in  1758,  that  '*  by  an 
anoe  also,  and  consequently  were  not  re-  unanimous  vote,  the  Governors  signified  their 
garded  with    suspicion,  which  used  to  be  inclination  of  admitting  young  physicians, 
excited  in  the  olden  time  by  the  admission  well  recommended,  to  visit  the  hospital,  and 
of  visitors,  who  come  to  stare  as  at  wild  freely  to  observe  the  treatment  of  the  patients 
beasts.    The  number  of  students  who  went  confined."    And,  moreover,  the  author  also 
round  with  Esquirol  at  that  time,  averaged  says,  he  **  offered  to  the  perusal  of  the  gentle* 
from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  no  confusion  of  any  men,  who  honoured  him  with  their  atten- 
kind  occurred.      I  visited    Charenton  and  dance,  the  reasons  of  those  prescriptions, 
Ivry  with  Esquirol  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  which  were  submitted  to  their  observation." 
and  up  to  that  time,  he  gave  the  same  testi-  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted  for  the  in- 
mony  concerning  the  advantages,  to  both  pa-  struction  of  young  medical   practitioners, 
tients  and  pupils,  from  the  above  plan  ;  and  than  the  method  then  pursued  at  St.  Luke's, 
I  believe,  at  Bic^tre  also  clinical  lectures  and  much  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Battie 
have  been  given,  and  students  freely  admit-  for  his  zeal,  as  likewise  to  the  Governors  for 
ted,  for  some  3rears.     I  have  devoted  much  granting  the  above  permission.     The  publi- 
attention  to  insanity,  ever  since  I  attended  cation  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  also,  the  in* 
Esquirol's  clintque  in  1819,  and  every  day's  novation  respecting  the  admission  of  pupils 
experience  has  added  to  my  conviction  of  the  to  the  wards  of  St.  Luke's,  involved  the 
necessity,  even  for  the  advantage  of  the  pa-  author  in  a  dispute  with  Dr.  John  Munro, 
UentB,  of  admitting  pupils  to  our  asylums,  physician  to  Bethlem  Hospital,  who  affixed 
under  proper    regulations.     The  attending  to  a  small  volume  he  wrote,  entitled    **  Re- 
physician  would,  of  course,  prohibit  access  marks  on  Dr.     Battle's  Treatise  on  Mad- 
to  any  who  might  in  his  opinion  be  injured  ness ;"  the  line  from  Horace,   '*  O  major, 
by  it,  just  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  acute  dis-  tandem  parcas.  Insane,  minori ;"  whereby 
eases  in  ordinary    hospitahi.     If  there  was  the  wits  of  the  day  ever  afterwards  designated 
any  chance  of  an  overflow  of  pupils  (an  un-  the  Doctor  as  Major  Battie.  The  laugh  may 
likdy  thing  in  my  opinion),  it  would  be  easy  have  then  been  on  the  side  of  the  Bethlem 
to  divide  them  into  several  classes,  each  to  physician,  but  utility  and  reason  belonged  to 
have  admission  to  certain  wards  only.  It  is  no  St.  Luke's.    When  or  wherefore  this  per- 
advantage  to  a  student  to  have  scores  of  pa-  mission,  to  visit  the  wards  of  that  hospital, 
tients  under  his  eye  at  the  same  time.      In-  was  withdrawn ;  or  if  still  in  force,  why  it  is 
finitely  more  instructive  is  it,  to  confine  his  not    acted  upon,   I    know  not,    although 
observations  to  such  a  number,  as  his  mind  the  circumstance  deserves  explanation.    But 
can  easily  embrace,  so  as  to  digest  and  com-  I  hope  a  new  era  will  soon  arrive,  when 
prebend  tfaieir  peculiarities.    To  benefit  by  more  liberal   sentiments  regarding  lunatic 
his  opporttmitieB,  be  must  not  only  observe,  asylums,  being  made  subservient  to  the  ad- 
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vinoement  of  medical  education,  may  pre- 
yaily  particularly  at  public  insUtutiona  like 
St.  Luke'iB  and  Bethlem  Hospitals. 

8uicide9  in  lunatic  hospitals. — Respecting 
the  rarity  of  suicides  in  public  asylums,  it  is 
worth  mentioning,  that  out  of  4216  lunatics 
received  into  BetMem  Hospital  from  the  Slst 
December,  1822,  to  the  1st  June,  1842, 
fiye  instances  of  the  kind  have  occurred,  or 
one  suicide  in  843  insane  persons :  whilst 
half  the  patients  admitted  were  discharged 
cured,  and  only  215  deaths  are  reported,  Ar 
within  a  fraction  of  5  per  cent,  lliese  facts 
speak  volumes  in  favour  of  Bethlem  Hospital ; 
and  if  similar  results  are  met  with  at  other 
lunatic  establishments,  there  cannot  be  any 
question  as  to  benefits  conferred  upon  the  in- 
sane, by  public  institutions  appropriated  solely 
for  their  reception  and  curative  treatment. 

SUDDEN  DEATH  FROM  SPONTA- 
NEOUS RUPTURE  OF 
THE  SPLEEN. 

A  flOLDiSB,  who  had  suiTered  several  attacks 
of  intermittent  fever,  was  found  dead,  and 
was  thought  to  have  been  murdered.  In 
the  examination  of  the  body,  the  abdomen 
was  observed  to  be  swelled  as  in  ascites,  and 
a  puncture  gave  vent  to  a  large  quantity  of 
blood.  The  spleen  was  extraordhiarily  en- 
larged, and  had  assumed  an  oblong  shape 
from  above  downwards,  occupying  all  the 
left  side  of  the  abdomen,  displacing  the  liver 
and  stomach  to  the  right.  On  its  anterior 
surface  was  a  fissure,  two  inches  in  length. 
The  splenic  vein  was  much  dilated,  the 
areolae  of  the  spleen  also  much  enlarged, 
this  was  especiaUy  remarkable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  fissure.  The  condition  of 
the  spleen  was  at  this  point  truly  aneurismal, 
and  the  mechanical  engorgement  which  the 
organ  had  undergone  was  so  great  that  rup- 
ture took  place. — Journal  de»  Connai$»€mee$ 
MedieO'Chhrurgicales, 

ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  or  OKNTI.BMEN  ADMITTlO  MS1CBSK8. 

Friday,  June  10,  1842. 

C.  J.  Symonds.— W.  Taylor. -R.  Roberts.— 
T.  W.  Damant.— O.  T.  Roper.— W.  H.  King — 
J.  McCarthy. —J.  Armstrong. —J.  Russell.-' 
W.  B.  Tomkin.— A.  Peat.— R.  Palmer.— G.  C. 
Stackpoole.— H.  Evans. 

Monday,  June  13,  1842. 

D.  S.  Penrice.— C.  Whitton.— J.  Wilson.— 
J.  H.  Pollard.— E.  Sheppard.— £.  D.  Hudson.— 
J.  Richards.— R.  F.  Snape. 

Friday,  June  17,  1842. 

S.  T.  Frost— W.  Spear.— A.  Alsop.— W.  H. 
Davids.— H.  Hayes.-K.R.Owen.— C.  W.  Mann. 
— W.  S.  Shiell.— W.  Reynolds.— J.  R.  Crawley.— 
W.  M.  Powell.-^.  L.  Robinson.— A.  FUrchild. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  OBKTLEUKN  WHO  HAYS  UCBfTKD 
CXKTIFICATES. 

Thurtday,  June  10,  1842. 
J.  R.  Pope,  Manchester  Square.— J.  N.  Tk«- 
sidder,  Cornwall.— F.  Wallis,  Ilartfield,  Sussex. 
—  W.  Langston,  Shropshire.  —  T.  B.  AnstiCf 
Chard,  Someraet— W.  Chapman  —Arthur  Kittp 
Sheemess,  Kent.— C.  C.  Taylor,  Rochdale,  L«a- 
cashire^ 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALPTY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  June  4,  1842. 

Small  Pox S 

Measles  41 

Scarlatina  SO 

Hooping  Cough  •  90 

Croup •  IS 

Thrush    S 

Diarrhoea 4 

a'sentery 0 

olera    1 

Influenza * 0 

Typhus    n 

Erysipelas 4 

Syphilis  S 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses  . .  ISl 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  Oigans  of 

Respiration SB9 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels ....  la 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    49 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c...-. C 

Childbed 4 

Ovarikn  Ihopsy  0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c S 

Rheumatism O 

Diseases  of  Joints,  Ace 8 

Ulcer    0 

Fistuhi   : 0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 119 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 6r 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance    ao 

Causes  not  specified  4 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 847 
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June         Thbrmombtsk.  Barombtkb. 

Wednesday  15 
Thursday  .  16 
Friday ...  17 
Saturday  .  18 
Sunday  .  .  19 
Monday  .  .  20 
Tuesday    .  21 

Wind,  N.W.,  N.,  and  N.  by  B.  on  the  ISIh ; 
N.  W.  and  W.  by  S.  on  the  l6th ;  E.  and  N.B.011 
the  17th ;  B^,  E.  by  S  ,  and  N-E.  on  the  ISth ;  8. 
by  W.  and  w.  on  the  three  fbUowingf  days. 

The  15th  and  two  following  days  cloudy,  with 
frequent  sun-shine ;  since  generally  ahoweiy  } 
thunder  and  lightning  on  the  19th. 

Rain  Allien,  '55  of  an  inch. 

Erratum.— Page  467  col.  1,  line  16,  for  "on 
the  day  following/' rea<l  *'on  the  day  week  lbl<. 
lowing.*' 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57|  Skinner  Street,  London, 


from  50  to  70 

80*04  to  80*06 

.46      72*5 

80*00       80in 

50     67 

80-05       80*10 

40      65 

80*08       2991 

44      66 

29*78 '     29*70 

48      67 

29*74       29*71 

49      68 

29*66       99*64 
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LECTURES  inquire  after,  the  renal  malady.     It  waa 

through    his    researches  into  the  relation 

o"  ''«*  subsisting  between  chronic  dropsy  and  flie 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  «>n<lJtions  of  the  urine,  that  Dr.  Bri^t  was 

PfTY^TP  discovery  of  the  associated  affec- 

rllYolC,  tion  of  the  kidney.    The  dropsical  accumu- 

Deiimred  ai  King*9  CoUege,  London,  latwn  »dds  greaUy  to  the  patient's  distress, 

and  sometimes  constitutes  nearly  the  whole 

Br  Da.  Watson.  of  it.    It  adds  proportionally  to  his  danger. 

Moreover,  it  is  that  consequence  of  the 

renal    disorder    over  which   our   curative 

Anatarea  i  iU  consideration  returned.   Die-  measures  have  the  most  control.     Indeed, 

tinetion  of  chronic  general  dropsy  into  under  this  complication  we  have,  practically, 

cardiac  imd  renal.     Charactere  and  signs  to  consider  the  remedies  of  the  dropsy,  dis- 

qf  each  qf  these  varieties.    lYeatmenL  tinct  from  the  remedies  of  the  renal  change. 

In  most  cases,  -si  the  outset  at  least  of  the 
W«  were  yesterday  occupied  witii  tiie  cir-  dropsy,  tiie  sicin  is  dry,  and  the  urine  is 
cumstances  of  tiiat  remarkable  disease,  which  gcanty :  and  the  anasarca  is  observed  to  in- 
has  never  received  a  good,  distinctive  name,  crease,  or  to  decrease,  as  the  quantity  of 
but  which  is  sometimes  called  BrighVs  dis-  urine  diminishes  or  augments.  The  aqueous 
ease,  after  the  distinguished  living  physician  fluid,  which  should  escape  from  the  surface 
who  first  recognised  and  described  it,  some-  and  through  the  kidneys^  collects  in  the  sub- 
times  yellow  degeneration  of  the  kidney,  cutaneous  cellular  tissue.  As  the  disorder 
sometimes  granular  degeneration.  I  en-  advances,  the  tendency  to  effusion  of 
deavoured  to  represent  to  you,  by  words  and  serum  through  tiie  sides  of  tiie  blood-vessels 
by  drawings,  the  morlnd  appearances  that  ia  probably  increased,  not  only  by  the  slug- 
sro  most  commonly  noticed  in  the  several  gidi  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
stsges  of  the  complamt:  which  morbid  ap-  from  progressive  debility  of  the  heart,  but 
pearanoes  may,  one  and  all  of  them,  be  also  by  the  cause  of  that  debility,  the  thin 
traced  (as  I  think)  to  congestion  of  the  and  watery  condition  of  the  blood  itself;  a 
kidney ;  to  the  detention  of  blood  in  that  condition  which  I  yesterday  pointed  out  to 
oigan,  and  to  the  physical  consequences  of  you  as  one  of  the  most  uniform  and  striking 
such  detention.  I  spoke  of  the  symptoms  effects  of  the  primary  disease, 
which  appear  essential  to  the  malady,  and  And  here  lagain  take  up  the  subject  of 
which  consist  in  certain  striking  changes  in  anasarca  and  general  dropsy.  You  will  re- 
tfae  nrine  and  in  tiie  blood  of  the  patient,  member  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
I  mentioned  also  the  symptoms  which  are  course,  I  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the 
mcidenial  to  the  renal  disease.  But  of  one  general  pathology  of  dropsies.  At  the  same 
of  those  incidental  symptoms,  or  seeondary  time  I  promised  you  that  I  would  aifterwards, 
eonsequenoes,  I  postponed  the  fiUl  oonsi-  and  when  you  were  better  prepared  to  un- 
deration  till  to-day :  I  mean  the  anasarca,  derstand  them,  endeavour  more  fully  to  ez- 
with  which  most  commonly,  yet  by  no  plain  some  grsnd  distinctions  which  have 
means  always  or  necessarily,  it  is  oompli-  been  found  to  exist  between  different  forms 
ttM;  ^  of  general  dropsy.  Having  now,  at  last. 
This  is,  for  several  reasons,  a  very  im-  brought  before  yon  all  the  organic  changes 
portant  symptom.  It  is  usually  the  first  which  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  anasarca,  I  am 
thiqg  that  prompts  us  to  sospeet,  and  to  in  a  ooncUtion  to  redeem,  that  promise.    In 
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doing  80  I  shall  probably  have  to  remind  you  are  oppressed    by  the  annatural  load  of 

of  some  things  which  you  have  already  heard  water. 

from  me.  But  we  must  look  beyond  the  dropsy  : 

AnatareOf  you  will  please  to  recollect,  and  enquire  whether  the  complaint  hak  set 

signifies  the  filling  up  of  a  considerable  part,  in  suddenly  and  simultaneously,  with  febrile 

or  of  the  whole,  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  disturbance,  invading  all  the  districts  of  the 

tissue,  with  serous  or  watery  fluid  :   and  body  at  once,  and  quickly  readiing  its  pre- 

when  to  this  is  added  a  collection  of  liquid  sent  degree  ;  or  whether  it  has  crept  upon 

in  the  large  ^erous  cavities  also,  we  call  the  the  patient  slowly  and  by  stealthy  steps  : 

complaint  general  dropgy,  whether  it  has  haid  any  obvious  or  probable 

It  is  obvious  that  this   condition  may  exciting  cause ;  or  whether  it  has  approached 

exist,  and  in  nature  it  does  exist,  in  various  insidiously  we  know  not  whence  or  why : 

degrees  :  from  slight  infiltration  of  the  eel-  whe^er  (in  a  word)  the  case  be  one  of  active 

lular  tissue,  scarcely  noticeable,  until,  after  and  febrile  dropsy,  or  of  chronic  and  passive, 

some  hours  passed  in  the  upright  posture,  Now  setting  aside,  for  the  present,  any 

it  accumulates  in  visible  oedema  about  the  more  particular  consideration  of  the  acute  or 

ankles — to  the  other  extreme,  in  which  the  febrile  form  of  general  dropsy,  and  contem- 

integuments  are  every  where  stretched  to  plating  those  forms  only  which  are  chronic, 

the  utmost,  even  to  bursting ;  the  insteps  we  find  that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them,  may 

bulging    upwards  ;     the    legs    and    thighs  be  arranged  in   two  great  classes ;    those 

enormously  enlarged,  cylindrical,  unshapely,  which  depend  upon  disease  or  debility  of  the 

and  exhibiting  partial  vesications ;  the  sur-  heart  forming  one  class,  those  which  depend 

face  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  capable  of  upon  disease  of  the  kidney  constituting  the 

being  kneaded  and  moulded  like  dough ;  the  other.     To  these  classes  we  accordingly  ap- 

skin  of  the  penis  distended,  and  in  conse-  ply  the  terms  eardiae  droptyj  and   rtnai 

quence  of  its  confinement  by  the  frsenum,  dropsy.    They  are  often  combined  in  the 

twisted  and  circumvolved  so  as  materially  to  same  individual ;  but  taking  the  pure  cases 

impede  the  outward  passage  of  the  urine ;  of  each  form,  we  may  proceed  to  enquire 

the  scrotum,  as  big  as  a  child's  head,  pre-  into  their  peculiar  features,  how  they  may 

venting  the  miserable  patient  from  approxi-  be  distinguished,  and  what  diiferenoes  oif 

mating  his  thighs,  or  lying  upon  either  side ;  treatment  they  may  require, 

the  hands  swollen ;  the  face  and  neck  bloate^.  And  first  of  cardiac  dropsy. 

With  all  this,  the  peritoneum  is  generally  The  mode  in  which  disease  of  the  heart  may 

full  of  liquid,  and  at  length  the  pleuroe  ;  and  occasion  general  dropsy  has  been  sufficiently 

as  the  scene  is  about  to  close,  there  is  water  explained  already.    We  infer  that  the  dropsy* 

in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  an  anasar-  in  a  given  case,  has  this  orgin,  if  we  find 

eous  pia  mater.                                             '  that  thoracic  symptoms,  such  as  cough  and 

Now  from  whatever  cause  this  watery  dyspnoea,  preceded  the  dropsy :   or  if  we 

condition  of  the  whole  body  may  arise,  the  perceive  direct  signs  of  cardiac  disease,  such 

effects  resulting  from  the  pretence  of  the  as  distended  jugular  veins,  irregular  move- 

wa/er  are  the  samCi     And  of  what  do  patients  ments  of  the  heart,  imnatural  impulse,  al- 

in   this  state  usually  complain  ?     Why  of  tered  sounds :  or  if  we  trace  the  history  of 

shortness  of  breath,  and  palpitation  of  the  some  previous  acute  disease  affecting  espe- 

heart ;  of  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation  if  cially  the  left  side  of  the  thorax :  or  if  we 

they  attempt  to  lie  down,  or  actively  to  learn  that  the  patient  has  formerly  suffered 

bestir  themselves ;  of  tightness  and  distress  acute  rheumatism  :  or  if  the  patient's  age  is 

across  the  epigastrium,  relieved  somewhat  so  much  advanced  as  to  make  it  probable 

by   eructation,    augmented    by    food    and  that  some  of  those  organic  changes  in  Uie 

drink ;  of  weight  and  stiffness  of  their  limbs ;  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  are  in  progress, 

and,  sometimes,  of  drowsiness.  which  are  almost  natural  in  the  decline  of 

The  explanation  of  all  this  is  easy  and  life.     And  our  inference  is  confirmed  if  there 

obvious.    The  shortness  of  breath  may  be  be  no  discoverable  indication  of  renal  dis- 

accounted    for    on  various    grounds  :    by  ease. 

oedema  of  the  lungs  themselves,  a  state  that  But  we  see   many  persons  who  labour 

is  revealed  to  us  through  auscultation ;  by  unequivocally  under  organic  disease  of  the 

water  in  the  pleurae ;  by  the  pressure  upwards  heart,  yet  who  survive,  even  for  many  years, 

ofthediaphragmwhich  embarrasses  still  more  without  becoming  dropsical.    The  interest- 

the  labouring  heart  and  lungs  :   and  this  up-  ing  question  therefore  arises,  of  what  kind  of 

ward  presifure  is  increased  by  any  kind  of  heart  disease  is  dropsy  a  consequence  and 

distension  or  repletion  of  the  stomach,  dimi-  symptom  ?    You  already  know  the  answer, 

nished  when  the  stomach  is  collapsed  and  It  is  such  disease  as  offers  a  certain  amount 

the  upright  position  is  maintained.    Thcs  of  permanent  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 

heaviness   and    want  of  pliability   of   the  the  venous  blood.     Hence  dropsy  is  espe- 

unwieldy  limbs  are,  like  the  rest  of  these  cially  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  right 

phenomena,  purely  mechanical.     All  parts  chambers  of  the  heart.     It  would  not  be 
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cacrect  to  say  that  the  anasarca  is  depen^  protection  against  the  extension  of  the  dia- 
deni  on  such  dilatation,  for  the  dilatation  ease  in  the  direction  which  is  retrograde  to 
itself  is  at  once  an  effect  and  a  sign  of  im-  the  course  of  the  blood.  But  at  length,  in 
peded  transmission  of  blood  from  the  right  most  instances,  the  stress  becomes  sensible 
side  of  the  organ.  Nor  is  such  dilatation  a  further  back.  The  left  auricle  and  the  pul- 
necessary  attendant  on  the  general  aocumu-  monary  veins  become  choked  and  distended  ; 
tion  of  water.  The  impediment  may  be  the  blood  is  detained  in  the  lungs.  Then 
sufficient  to  gorge  the  right  cavities,  while  commences  dygpnaa:  at  first  occasional  only, 
it  is  yet  too  slight  in  amount,  or  too  recent  whenever  the  heart  is  tasked  with  the  con- 
in  duration,  to  have  dikted  them.  veyance  of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  in  a 

What,  then,   are  the  physical  conditions  given  time  than  usual,  as  in  brisk  movement! 

which  oppose  to  the  blocnl  in  the  veins  such  of  the  body,   or  sudden  emotions  of  the 

an  impediment  as  we  are  now  considering  ?  mind  ;  or  when  it  is  oppressed  by  circum- 

The  two  great  vital  organs  contained  within  stances  that  diminish  the  capacity  of  the 

the  thorax,  the  heart  namely  and  the  lungs,  chest ;   by  a  full  meal,  therefore,  by  flatu- 

form  different  parts  of  one  common  me-  lent  distension  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 

chanism,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  by  the  recumbent  posture.    Afterwards  the 

every  tissue  of  the  body  with  blood  that  hais  shortness  of  breath  becomes  more  or  less 

recently  been  purified  by  exposure  to  the  constant  and  distressing, 

air :  and  these  organs,  thus  closely  related  Now  this  loaded  and  embarrassed  state  of 

in  their  functions,  are  moreover  so  recipro-  the  lungs,  even  when  it  is  permanent  and 

cally  dependant,  that  structural  disease  oc-  has  reached    a  considerable    degree,  may 

curring  in  the  one  tends  to  produce  disease,  exist  without  materially  interfering  with  the 

sooner  or  later,  in  the  other  also.  functions  of  the  right  or  venous  heart ;  for 

And   I  wish  you  again  to  observe  the  the  pulmonsry  plethora  may  be  relieved  by 

order  and  direction  in  which  disease  is,  increasedsecretion  from  the  bronchial  muooui 

almost  always,  propagated  from  one  part  of  membrane.      Dyspnoea,  even  when  it  has 

this  apparatus  to  another.     It  is  a  backward  become  habitual,  may  precede  for  some  timo 

direction— opposite,  I  mean,  to  the  course  any  appearance  of  dropsy, 

of  the  blood.     There  are,  strictly  speaking.  At  last,  however,  the  effects  of  the  original 

two  hearts,  which  lie  side  by  side  in  respect  evil  augmenting  and  extending,  the  right 

to  their  anatomical  position,    but  wMch,  ventricle  also  becomes  unable  duly  to  propel 

reference  bdng  made  to  their  vascular  inter-  its  contents  into  the  pulmonary  vessels  ;  i| 

communication,  are  really  separated  from  continues  morbidly  fhll,  is  first  distended 

each  other  by  the  lungs.    The  great  veins  occasionally,  then  permanently,  and  at  length 

precede,  and  the  great  arteries  follow,  this  really  dilated ;  and  with  that  dilatalkm  we 

chain  of  connected  organs.     Disease  occur-  have  a  turgid  venous  system,  of  which  we 

ring  in  any  one  part  of  the  chain  becomes  a  see  a  part  in  the  prominent  veinfl  of  the 

cause  of  consecutive  disease  in  the  part  im-  neck. 

mediately  behind  it.    And  this  law  obtains.  In  this  way  then  may  be  explained  a  series 

as  I  have  shewn  you  before,  in  regard  to  the  of  symptoms  which  you  will  often  witness, 

several  chambers  of  the  heait,  considered  as  and  be  consulted  about,  in  persons  who  are 

a  single  organ.  growing  old.     You  will  find  irregularity  of 

Thus,  stmctural  disease  situated  at  the  the  pulse;    preternatural  Impulse  perhaps 

aortic  outlet  of  the  heart,  and  of  such  a  of  the  heart;  occasional  shortness  of  breath ; 

kind  as  to  hinder  the  exit  of  the  blood  from  large  crepitation,  habitually  audible  in  the 

the  left  ventricle,  gives  rise  to  permanent  lower  portions  of  the  lungs ;  mora  or  less 

dianges  in  ihat  ventricle ;   to  hypertrophy  expectoration,  sometimes  tinged,  sometimes 

with,  or  less  commonly  without,  dilatation,  even  loaded,  with  blood.      Eventually  the 

The  hypertrophy  is  stnctly  a  compensating  ankles  begin  to  swell ;  and  the  patient  (if 

and  conservative  change ;   and  when  it  U  his  life  is  not  cut  short  earlier  in  sdme  other 

exactly  proportioned  to,   and  keeps  pace  way)  becomes  by  degrees  decidedly  and  uni* 

with,  the  impediment  which  has  given  it  venally  dropsical. 

birth,  so  as  precisely  to  balance  and  counter-  Many  of  the  direct  signs  of  diseased  heart 
vail  it,  no  delay  takes  place  in  the  stream  of  may  exist,  therefore,  while  there  is  no  ana- 
arterial  blood,  and  the  injury  is,  as  yet,  con-  sarca :  intermissions  and  irregularity  in  its 
fined  to  the  left  ventride.  That  chamber  jnovements,  palpitation,  the  impulse  proper 
is  remodelled,  and  adapted  to  its  purpose  by  to  hypertrophy.  But  when  dropsy  has 
the  vi»  mtdieatrup  naiurtt ;  and  no  other  sapervened,  we  may  expect  also  the  signs 
evil  manifeets  itself  than,  peihaps,  some  which  denote  dilatation  of  the  right  chambers, 
alight  encroachment  and  pressure  upon  the  The  heart  is  heard'  and  felt  to  beat  beyond 
ne^^ibonring  parts,  in  consequence  of  the  the  precordial  limits ;  tiie  pulsations  become 
augmented  volume  of  the  heart.  fSeeble  and  unequal,  if  they  were  not  so  before  f 

So  long  as  the  mitral  valve  remains  heal-  the  patient  is  liable  to  fluttering  palpitations, 

thy  and  effective,  it  offers    a   barrier   of  to  extreme  and  panting  dyspnoea  on  the 
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slightest  exertion,  even  on  taking  food  into  nished,  and  kept  within  the  limit  which  doca 
the  stomach,  or  adopting  the  recumbent  not  imply  distension  of  the  veins,  by  the 
posture ;  his  skin  assumes  a  dosky  hue,  and  constant  agency  of  various  causes  ;   by  the 
his  lips  and  extremities  are  apt  to  be  livid.  imperfect  nutrition  consequent  upon  cbdo- 
In  these  cases  the  anasarca  first  becomes  minal  disease ;    by  the  sometimes  copious 
manifest  about  the  anklrs.  During  the  earlier  expectoration ;  by  the  wasting  diarrhoea ;  bj 
stages  the  oedema  disappears  in  the  night,  the  profuse  noNstumal  sweats.     Accordingly 
and  returns  towards  the  next  evening.     It  is  anasarca  is  an  unusual  symptom  in  pulmo- 
sometimes  confined,  for  a  long  while,  to  nary  phthisis,  or  shews  itsdf  in  the  latter 
the  legs ;  but  ultimately  it  creeps  up  towards  periods  only  of  the  disease,  in  the  form  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body ;  the  loins  and  fianks  oedema  of  tiie  legs :  and  its  occurrenoe  then 
become  doughy,  the  scrotum  fills,  and  water  is  mainly  owing  to  the  debility  which  affects, 
collects  in  tiie  serous  bags  of  the  abdomen  in  common  with  the  other  murcular  parts  of 
and  thorax.     In  extreme  cases  the  dropsy  is  the  body,  the  moving  organ  of  the  blood, 
universal,  pervading  the  cellular  tissue  of  the        The  pulmonary  disease  which  more  corn- 
head  and  faee  and  upper  limbs.  monly  and  certainly  than  any  other,  though 
As  the  accumulation  of  serous  liquid  is  often  very  slowly,  leads  to  dropsy,  is  empky~ 
eommonly  gradual,  the  reticular  tissue,  partly  iema  of  the  lungs.     I  shewed  you,  some 
perhaps  through    maceration,   but   chiefly  tine  ago,  that  in  this  morbid  condition  many 
'from    continu^  pressure   and    stretching,  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  of  the  lung  be- 
loses  its  elasticity ;  and  the  oedema  is  soft,  come  gradually  obliterated ;   and  when  the 
and  piU  readily.  disease  is  extensive  and  advanced,  large  por- 
Sometimes,  the  fluid  continuing  to  in-  tions  of  the  organ  are  visibly  white  and 
erease,  the  cntide  is  raised  by  it,  and  large  bloodless.     Meanwhile,  the  nutrition  of  the 
vesications  take  place  on  the  limbs ;  or  some  body  is  not  impaired ;  the  same  quantity  of 
part  of  the  cellular  tissue  sloughs,  and  a  blood  continues  to  be  returned  towards  the 
breach  of  surface  is  made,  and  the  fluid  heart,  but  it  finds  not  a  ready  entrance  into 
drains  off  by  this  vent  in  great  abundance,  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels,  when  delivered 
to  the  signal  relief  of  the  patient.    This  from  the  right  ventricle.    A  certain  amount 
beneficial  accident  furnishes  us  with  a  valua-  of  accumulation  becomes  habitual  in  that 
ble  practical  hint.  chamber,  and  in  the  great  veins  ;   and  at 
Such,  then,  is  the  consummation  of  dis-  length  the  capillary  veraeU  feel  the  media- 
ease  commendng  in  the  left  heart,  and  work-  nical  congestion,  and  more  or  less  anasarca 
ing  its  gradual  way,  through  the  lungs,  to  ensues. 

the  right  heart.      But  the  obstacle  may        So  much  for  dropsy  that  is  purdy  cardiac 

originate  at  a  less  distant  link  in  the  chain.  Let  us  next  consider  the  circumstances  firom 

The  circulation  may  be  checked,  first  of  all,  which,  during  the  life-time  of  the  patieat* 

in  the  intermediate  lungs :   and  it  may  be  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  dropsy  he 

worth  our  while  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  exhibits  is  of  renal  origin, 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  general        There  is  nothing,  that  I  know  of,  very 

dropsy,  and  certain  ymimotuay  diseases.  peculiar  or  distinctive  in  the  characters  of 

Whenever,  in  pneumonia,  a  large  portion  the  anasarca  itself.    When  the  renal  oom- 

of  one  or  of  both  lungs  becomes  kspervious  plaint  sets  in  suddenly,    and  with    acute 

to  air  and  to  blood — or  when  pleurisy  fills  one  symptoms,  dropsy  usually  supervenes  soon, 

side  of  the  thorax  witii  liquid,  which,  by  its  So  also,  during  its  more  chronic  progress, 

pressure,  shuts  out  both  air  and  blood  at  anasarca  is  apt  to  shew  itself,  or  to  increase, 

once  from  one-half  of  the  respiratory  appa-  whenever  local  inflammation,  or  febrile  diK 

ratua — the  egi'ess  of  the  blood  from  the  right  turbance,  happens  to  arise.   The  more  rapid 

heart,  and,  therefore,  from  the  venous  sys-  and  copious  the  effusbn,  the  less  do  the 

tem,  must  be  checked.    We  might  expect  dropsical  parts  pit  upon  being  pressed.     It 

that  dropncal  effusion  would  be  the  rnult  may  be  said  also  of  this  renal  form  of  dropsy, 

of  these  changes ;  and  in  truth  it  doea  some-  that  aocnmnlation  in  the  larger  serous  cavitioa 

times  occur.    That  it  does  not  happen  more  is  not,  in  general,  a  prominent  feature. 
I^equentiy  ia  to  be  attributed,  I  believe,  to        If  we  find,  upon  due  scrutiny,  no  material 

the  free  evacuations  and  the  strict  abstinence,  or  adequate  embarrassment  of  the  respira- 

which  are  early  put  in  force  in  those  com-  tory  ftinctions,  no  deviation  from  the  natural 

plaints,  and  whidi  relieve  the  venous  plethora  sounds  of  the  heart,  no  derangement  of  its 

Wore  it  produces  eiAision.  regular  movements,  no    alteration  in  the 

So,  again,  lungs  that  are  hollowed  out  force  of  its  pulsations,  or  in  tiie  space  over 

into  large  cavities,  or  rendered  solid  over  a  which  they  can  be  fidt  and  heard,  no  diaten- 

wide  spaoe  by  numerous  tuberdes,  an  mani-  sion  of  the  Urge  veins  of  the  neck — then  we 

fiBstiy  faioapable    of  admitting   into    their  have  strong  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 

vessels  from  the  right  ventride  the  ordinary  anasarca  is  connected  with  some  vice  of  the 

quantity  of  venous  blood.     In  these  cases,  kidney, 
howefcr,  the  whole  maai  of  blood  is  dimi-        But  we  cannot  infer,  from  thitpmme^  of 
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heart-symptoma,   that  the  kidtiey   is    free  renal  diieaae  ia  to  be  foand  in  the  oonditionB 

from  diseaae.  of  the  urine :  which  were  fhily  explained  to 

Oar  judgment  ia  guided,  or  aaaiated,  in  yon  in  yesterday'a  lecture.     I  ahall  therefore 

some  degree,   by  the    complexion  of   the  only  add  four  rolea  upon  the  aubject,  which 

patient.      When  general    dropsy  depends  have  been  laid  down  by  Dr.  Christison,  and 

upon  diseaae  of  the  heart,  the  cheeks  and  generally  acquiesced  in  by  Dr.  Prout.  These 

lips  are  occasionally  florid,  often  purplish  or  rules  assert  that  organic  disease,  or  granular 

liWd,  frequently  dusky  and  load^.     Some-  degeneration,  or  granular  disorganisation  of 

timea  (as  in   chlorotic  women,   where  the  the  kidney — sedl  which  phrases  we  may  con- 

heart  may  be  temporarily  distended  without  dense    into    the    compendious    expression 

any  positiye  organic  disease,  and  the  blood  "  Bright's  kidney''  —  is  present.      1.   In 

is  »M"  and  poor)  the  fiice  and  mucous  mem-  most  casea  of  febrile  dropsy,  including  those 

branea  are  pale :  but  in  the  renal  variety  of  which  are  consequent  upon  scarlet  fever, 

dropsy  there  ia  a  very  characteristic  hue ;  To  this  proposition  I  have  already  given  my 

an  evident  lack  of  red  blood,  indeed,  in  the  full  assent.      2.  In  all  casea  of  anasarca, 

capillariea,  but  vrithal  an  unhealthy  dingy  where  the  cedematoua  parts  are  elastic,  and 

aallovmeaa,  significant  to  a  practised  eye  of  do  not  pit  upon  pressure.     I  am  not  so  sure 

some  deep-seated  alteration  of  structure.  of  this  rule.     I  believe  that  the  firmness  of 

Our  suspicion  that  the  kidney  ia  the  organ  the  oedematous  parta  haa  relation  rather  to 

primarily  in  fault  ia  strengthened,  if  we  trace  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effuaion  haa  taken 

certain  accidents  in  the  history  of  our  pa-  place,  than  to  the  local  origin  of  the  dropsy, 

tient.     An  attack,  for  example,  of  illness.  In  proportion  aa  the  accumulatioa  in  the 

attended,  perhaps,  with  temporary  swelling  cellidar  tissue  haa  been  chronic  and  gradual, 

of  the  body  and  disturbance  of  the  urinary  does  the  swelling  receive  and  retain  indenta- 

functiona  (acute  dropsy,  in  short),  soon  after  tions  from  exterfial  pressure.    3.  In  most, 

some  exposure,  under  unfaTOurable  circum-  or  all  cases  of  dropsy  attended  with  diuresis, 

stances,   to  the  influence  of  cold;   either  provided  the  urine  be  not  aaocharine.     Such 

applied  to  the  external  surfiBLce,   or  to  the  cases.  Dr.  Ghristiaon  truly  remarks,,  are  far 

stomach  by  a  draught  of  cold  drink.     For,  from  being  uncommon.     Of  courae  the  diu- 

aa  I  told  you  yesterday,  there  is  reason  to  resia  here  spoken  of  ia  such  aa  occurs  inde- 

believe  that  in  acute  dropsy  is  often  laid  the  pendently  of  diuretic  remedies.     4.  In  all 

foundaition  of  those  peculiar  changes  in  the  dropaies  aasodated  with  urine  of  a  very  low 

kidney  which,  since  they  were  first  pointed  specific  grarity  (say  below  1010),  and  not 

out  by  Dr.  Bright,  have  been  chiefly  studied  exceeding  the  natural  standard  of  quantity, 

in  their  connection  with  chronic  dropsy,  whether  it  be  albuminous  or  not.    To  the 

That  as  rheumatic  carditis  may  occur,  and  last  two  rules  there  are  probably  very  few 

become  latent  as  to  its  effects  for  aome  time,  exceptions. 

and  yet  implant  the  germs  of  future  oardiac  The  dropsy  which  is  dependent  upon 
dropsy,  so  the  stress  or  strain  which  befieds  *'  Bright's  disease"  yields,  not  unfrequently, 
the  kidney  in  cases  of  febrile  anasarca,  may  to  treatment ;  but  it  is  prone  to  recur.  Of 
set  on  foot  a  morbid  process  that  long  worka  the  renal  diaease  itself  the  prognosis  is,  no 
silently  and  unobserved,  but  at  last  declares  doubt,  very  unpromising.  Yet  1  do  not 
its  operation  by  symptoms ;  the  reproduc- .  think  so  despairingly  of  thcae  caaea  aa  I  once 
tion  of  the  dropsy  in  a  more  chronic  form  thought ;  and  aa  many  think.  I  have  known 
being  the  moat  significant  symptom  of  all.  a  few  instances  of  what  aeemed  complete 
The  acute  attack  may  haye  been  forgotten  ;  recovery  after  well-marked  symptoms  of  the 
there  may  haTC  been  no  obvioua  (though  there  disorder.  Certainly  aucceaa  enough  haa  fol- 
may  have  been  ill -understood)  indicationa  lowed  careful  treatment  to  encourage  us  to 
of  the  renal  affection  ;  and  ita  existence  haa  use  all  diligence  in  proaeeuting  such  remedial 
been,  therefore,  unsuapected.  meaaurea  aa  are  already  known,  and  in  de- 
Hie  discovery  of  intemperate  habits  would  nsing  new  ones, 
also  be  of  importance  in  aid  of  our  diagnosis,  I  have  been  speaking  of  dropsies  that  are 
if  these  same  habits  had  not  a  like  influence  purely  cardiac,  and  of  dropsiea  that  are 
in  causing  disease  of  other  organa  aa  well  purely  renal.  But  I  have  already  told  you 
aa  of  the  kidney,  and  especially  of  the  heart,  that  disease  of  the  heart,  and  disease  of  the 
Then  may,  however,  be  no  such  episodea  aa  kidney,  frequently  go  together ;  and  I  have 
tbeae  in  tiie  patient'a  history.  The  dropsy  endeavoured  to  estimate  their  relation,  in 
may  have  come  on  immediately  after  some  such  cases,  to  each  other.  When  both  or- 
exposure,  or  obviously  injurious  influence,  gans  are  atrncturally  affected,  the  dispoaition 
yet  not  with  acute  symptoms,  and  in  a  tem-  to  dropsical  accumulation  muat  evidently  be 
perate  aubject :  in  whidi  caae  it  is  probable  augmented.  What  share  they  have,  respec- 
that  the  renal  diseaae  had  pre-existed  in  a  tively,  in  producing  the  dropsy,  it  would  be 
latent  state ;  or  the  anasarca  may  have  stolen  very  difficult,  and  practically  it  is  not  very 
on  by  degrees,  without  any  apparent  cause,  important,  to  determine. 
Bvt  the  most  eoncbuive  evidence  of  the  In  chronic  general  dropay  of  a  purely  car- 
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diac  origin,  the  kidneys,  being  sound,  offer  each  dose  of  a  mixture ;  or  small  quantities 
the  most  convenient  and  eligible  channel  for  of  calomel  or  of  blue  pill  when  the  medicizies 
carrying  off  the  superfluous  water.  Diuretic  are  given  in  a  solid  form.     A  very  useful 
medicines,  therefore,  rank  among  the  most  pill  of  this  kind,  much  recommended  by  the 
important  of  our  curative  expedients.  When  late  Dr.  fiaillie,  consists  of  three  or  four 
they  fail  to  act,  or  prove  insufficient  for  the  grains  of  the  pilula  hydrargyri,  mixed  ap 
purpose  sought,  we  next  have  recourse,  the  with  one  grain  of  the  dried  powder  of  squills, 
state  of  the  bowels  permitting,  to  drastic  or  and  half  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves  of  dlgi- 
bydragogue  purgatives.  talis ;  to  be  given  twice  or  thrice  a  day.     Dr. 
Diuretics  are  notoriously  of  most  uncer-  Baillie  states  that  squills  and  digitalis  «re 
tain  operation  ;  sometimes  completely  an-  much  less  effectual  by  themselves,  than  when 
swering  our  wishes,  oftener  perhaps  disap-  combined  with  mercury, 
pointing  them  altogether.     When  the  urine         In  choosing  purgative  drugs  to  aid  the 
is  strongly  acid,  and  deposits,  on  coolmg,  a  effect  of  diuretics  in  carrying  off  the  drop- 
sediment  like  brick-dust,  it  may  be  well  to  sical  fluid,  or  to  take  their  place  when  these 
try,  at  first,  the  alkaline  diuretics,  and  par-  fail  to  act,  we  select  those  which  produce 
ticularly  the  salts  of  potass.     Nitre  added  to  copious   and  watery  discharges    from    the 
the  common  saline  draught ;  or  a  combina-  bowels.    A  combination  of  jalap  and  cream 
tion  of  the  acetate  and  bicarbonate  of  potass ;  of  tartar  has  been  long  and  deservedly  es- 
or  the  bitartrate  in  small  doses ;    or  the  teemed  for  its  excellent  operation  in  this 
iodide  ;  or  the  liquor  potassse.     In  my  own  way.     Gamboge  is  also  a  good  cathartic.     It 
experience  the  tincture  of  squills  also  has  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  daily,  in 
seemed  to  correct  this  superacid  and  turbid  grain  or  two-grain  doses,  with  a  drachm  of 
condition  of  the  urine,  while  it  increased  its  cream  of  tartar,  suspended  in  two  ounces  of 
quantity.                            •  peppermint  water.      Or  half  an  ounce  of 
Digitalis   sometimes  promotes,  in  a  re-  cream  of  tartar,  mixed  in  six  ounces  of  pep- 
markable   degree,   the  flow  of  urine ;   and  permint  water,  may  be  administered  in  one 
this,  in  my  judgment,  is  its  most  usefiil  and  dose  every  morning.     Croton  oil,  and  ela- 
manageable  property.     Small  quantities  of  terium,  are  still  more  powerful  evacnants 
the  tincture,   or  of  the  infusion,  may  be  of  serous  liquid  from  the  intestines.     One  or 
added  to  other  formnlse.      Or  the  powdered  two  drops  of  the  former,  and  firom  a  quarter 
leaves  may  be  combined  in  pills.    But  one  of  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  latter,  will  be 
of  the  best  modes  of  exhibiting  digitalis  for  about  a  proper  dose.     It  is  astonishing  how 
this  purpose  is  to  give  larger  doses  of  the  much  relief  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and 
infusion,  half  an  ounce,  for  example,  in  some  how  great  a  diminution  of  thedropsical  symp- 
cordial  water,  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  toms,  are  sometimes  obtained  by  these  active 
hours,  till  three  doses  have  been  taken  in  cathartics.    Patients  will  earnestly  beg  for  a 
succession;   and  then  to    pause  and  note  repetition  of  them,  even  when  theiroperation  is 
its  effects ;  and  to  repeat  the  three  doses,  or  attended,   for  the  time,  with  considerable 
not,  accordingly.  pain  or  sickness,  and  much  general  distress. 
The  spirit  of  nitrous  aether,  and  the  com-         In  addition  to  these  measures  for  the  re- 
pound  spirit  of  juniper,  have  both  of  them  moval  of  the  collected  water,  attention  must 
well-marked  diuretic  properties,  and  may,  be  paid  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  heart, 
with  propriety,  be  added  to  most  of  the  If  the  dropsy  has  been  the  result  of  anaemia, 
liquid  formulae  for  augmenting  the  discharge  or  of  cachexy  of  the  system,  you  must  en- 
of  urine.     And,  as  vehicles  for  more  active,  deavour  to  strengthen  your  patient,  and  to 
or  more  concentrated  ing^dients,  those  ve-  repair  his  impoverished  blood,  by  nutritious 
getable  infusions  or   decoctions  should  be  food  and  tonic  medicine,  and  especially  by 
chosen  which  are  reputed  to  possess  similar  the  administration  of   steel.      I   told  you 
virtues ;  such  as  the  decoction  of  broom  tops,  formerly  that  preparations  of  iron  have  an 
or  of  juniper  berries,  or  of  winter  green,  or  exceedingly  good  effect,  oftentimes,  even  in 
the  incision  of  buchu.  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  con- 
Squills,  turpentine,  the  tincture  of  can-  sisting  in  dilatation  and  tenuity,  and  con- 
tharides,  are  drugs  of  a  more  stimulant  na-  sequently  weakness  of  its  muscular  parietes. 
ture,  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  cases  in         On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  violent 
which'  there  is  no  febrile  disturbance,  and  palpitations  of   the    heart,  with  a  strong 
the  kidneys  are  obstinately  inactive.  heaving  impulse,  you  may  appease  the  ex- 
Sometimes  a  combination  or  farrago  of  cessive  action,  and  afford  sensible  comfort 
diuretic  substances  proves  more  efficacious  to  the  patient,  by  applying  leeches,  from 
than  larger  doses  of  any  of  the  ingredients  time  to  time,  to  the  praecordia. 
administered  singly:    and  the  operation  of 

some  of  these  combinations  is  undoubtedly  Of  the  reiml  variety  of  chronic  general 
quickened  and  exalted,  in  many  instances,  dropsy,  whether  pure  or  mixed,  the  treat- 
by  the  addition  of  mercury.  A  fluid  drachm  ment  is  less  accurately  ascertained.  The 
of  the  ofllcinal  solution  of  the  bichloride  in  uncertainty    which    has    perplexed    men's 
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minds  respectiag   the  nature  of  the  renal  hot,   by   vapour.     The  risk,  moreover,  of 

disorder,  has  extended,  in  some  measure,  to  exposure  to  cold,    and   the    inconvenience 

their  choice  of  remedies  for  it.  and  hazard  of  fatigue,  are  much  less :  for  the 

Whenever  (in  renal  dropsy)  acute  symp-  hot-air  bath  con  be  brought,  with  but  little 

toms  and  febrile  disturbance  occur,  much  trouble  or  expense,  to  the  patient  as  he  lies 

relief  may  be  expected  from  the  abstraction  in  bed.     I  have  often  applied  the  audatorium 

of  blood.     When  drawn  from   a  vein,   it  to  patients  labouring  under  renal  dropsy, 

usually  shows  the  bnfiy  coat.     The  existence  and  they  have  obtained  much  relief  from  it : 

at  the  same  time  of  pain  in  the  loins,  would  but  the  relief  is  seldom  of  itself  sufficient,  or 

indicate  the  propriety  of  applying  cupping-  of  more  than  temporary  duration.     Still  it 

glasses  to  that    part.      Nevertheless,    the  is  an   expedient  that  should  never  be  ne* 

impoverishing  effect  of  the  disease  itself  upon  glected ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same  indi- 

the  blood,  and  the  probable  dependence  of  cation,  diaphoretic  medicines  should  at  the 

some  of  the  more  distressful  and  alarming  same    time    be    diligently  exhibited.     Dr. 

symptoms  upon  the  thin  serous  condition  of  Osborne  states  that  when  the  renal  disease 

the  circulating  fluid,  as  well  as  the  increased  has  been  uncomplicated  with  other  organic 

facility  with  which  the  dilute  blood  may  mischief,  he  has  always  found  the  dropsy  to 

transude  outwards — ^these  are  circumstances  disappear  upon  the  re-establishment  of  the 

which  should  induce  every  cautious  prac-  functions  of  the  skin, 

titioner  to  have  recourse    to    this    heroic  These  measures  failing — as  ful  they  often 

remedy,  only  when  it  is  clearly  demanded,  will ;   and  diarrhoea  forbidding  the  use  of 

Ott^  definite  object,  in  the  renal  as  well  as  drastic  purgatives ;  or  drastic  purgatives  and 
in  the  cardiac  variety,  is  to  remove  the  diaphoretics  together  proving  insufficient,  we 
dropsical  fluid,  from  which  the  danger  and  rnttst,  even  in  renal  dropsy,  choose  the  least 
the  suffering  often  chiefly  proceed.  But  it  of  two  evils ;  or  rather  we  must  incur  the 
is  a  more  nice  question,  when  the  kidney  is  risk  of  one  possible  and  contingent  evil,  for 
involved  in  the  disease,  how  this  is  to  be  the  chance  of  obtaining  what,  if  obtained,  is 
accomplished.  Can  we,  with  the  same  a  certain  and  positive  benefit  t  we  must  en- 
safety  as  in  cardiac  cases,  employ  diuretics  ?  deavour  to  remove  the  dropsical  accumu- 
It  has  been  thought  that  we  cannot.  As  the  lation  by  means  of  diuretics,  whether  these 
primary  morbid  state  of  the  kidney  is  cer-  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  the 
tainly  often,  and  probably  always,  a  state  of  kidney  or  not. 

congestion,  it  has  been  feared  that  direct  Such  diuretics,  therefore,  are,  in  the  first 

diuretics,  such  as  are  calculated  to  cause,  instance,  to  be  sdected,  as  seem  the  least 

keep  up,   or  augment    congestion  of   the  likely  to  stimulate  the  kidneys  injuriously, 

kidney,  or  to  stimulate  and  irritate  that  The  bitartrate  of  potass  has  been  found  one 

organ,  would  be  likely  to  accelerate  the  dis-  of  the  most  certain  and  useful.     Digitalis 

organizing  process  of  which  it  is  already  the  also  is  esteemed  safer,  and  therefore  more 

eeat.  proper  for  this  purpose,  than  many  others : 

Now,  although  these  views  are  theoretical,  and  the  simultaneous  exhibition  of  these  two 

and  their  justness  has  not  yet  been  esta-  has,  perhaps,  the  surest  effect  of  all. 

blished  by  positive  proof,  you  bad  better.  When  diuretic  medicines  act  as  we  intend 

when  you  can,  observe  the  caution  which  them  to  do,  and  increase  the  quantity  of 

they  suggest.     You  had  better  endeavour  to  urine,  they  are  commonly  of  great  service 

empty  the  distended  cavities,  and  to  relieve  by  r«lucing  the  dropsicfd  swelling.     But 

the  loaded  cellular  tissue,  through  the  bowels,  they  are  apt  to  be  very  capricious  and  dis- 

or  through  the  skin.     Sometimes,  however,  appointing.     In  some  unhappy  cases  of  renal 

— ^more  often  indeed  than  in  cardiac  dropsy  dropsy  I  have  tried  every  known  form  and 

— we  have  the  untoward  complication  of  combination  of  diuretics,  without  augment- 

irriteble  bowels,  or  habitual  diarrhoea :  and  ing  the  secretion    by  the    kidneys.     And 

then  drastic  cathartics  are  inadmissible.    But  sometimei,  although  a  plentiful  discharge  of 

when  this  complication  is  not  present,  they  urine  tekes  place,  no  impression  is  made  upon 

are  eminently  useful.  the  anasarca. 

Much  benefit  is  sometimes  derived  ih>m  It  is  yet  an  unsettled  question  whether 

measures  that  act  powerfully  or   steadily  mercury  be  advisable,  or  even  admissible,  in 

upon  the  cutaneous  transpiration;  and  es-  these  cases.    Thecurrentof  medical  opinion 

pedally  from  warm,  or  hot-air,  batiis.     The  lete  against  it ;   perhaps  too  strongly.     It 

hot-air  bath  is,  in  many  respects,  preferable  has  been  observed  that  salivation  is  apt  to 

to  the  common  warm-water  bath,  and  even  be  produced  by  a  small  quantity  of  this 

to  the  vapour  bath.     Upon  the  principle  of  drug ;  and  to  be  unusually  troublesome  and 

heterogeneous  attraction,  the  escape  of  the  severe,  without  bringing  any  commensurate 

Uquid  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  more  advantage.     I  mentioned  to  you  formerly 

promoted  by  a  dry  heat  than  by  water  arti-  Dr.  Farre's  opinion,  that  mercury  has  the 

ficially  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  or  even  property  of  rapidly  destroying  red  blood :  if 

by  an  atmosphere  made  moist,  as  weU  as  so,  it  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  ally, 
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thanasaiiantagoiustiOftliuiiiBkdy.    On  the  collected  in  a  glus,  by  meane  of  a  little 

other  hand,  some  patieots  have  appeared  to  gutter  of  oiled  ailk.     It  waa  found  tib«t 

recoTcr  altogether,  after  paaeing  through  a  ninety  minima,  or  a  fluid  drachm  and  a  half, 

furioua  salivation.    One  of  the  reputed  vir-  escaped  in  a  minute ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of 

tnes  of  the  mineial  is  that  it  promotes  inter-  eleven  ounces  and  a  quarter  in  an  hour :  aiMl 

ititial    absorption — a  property  which    the  this  drain  went  on  for  upwards  of  four  houi 


changes  apparent  in  the   kidney  in .  renal        The  surface  on  which  these  punctures 

dropsy  would  seem  to  render  valuable.  have  been  made  sometimes  becomes  red  ; 

erysipelas  supervenes,  which  it  is  difficult  to 

When  internal  remedies  prove  ineffectual,  arrest,  and  the  patient  sinks.    In  some  of 

and  outward  applieationa  to  procure  sweat-  these  cases  the  same  event  would  probably 

ing  miss  their  aim,  we  turn  to  those  me-  have  occurred,  even  although  no  punctures 

epical  expedients  which  (in  either  Tariety  bad  been  made,  from  mere  tension  of  the 

of  general  dropsy)  often  afford  ease,  and  integuments^  and  the  progiese  of  the  disease. 

proh>ng  life,  and  may  even  sometimes,  per-  When  such  appearanees  present  themadveSy 

h^,  achieve  a  cure.  the  affected  limb  should  be  kept  in  the  hori- 

I  have  told  you  that  the  tense  and  stretched  sontal  position ;  #nd  strips  of  linen,  vretted 

integuments  occasionally  give  way ;  the  eel-  vrith  a  solution  of  goulard,  should  be  applied 

lular  tissue  sloughs,  and  from  the  breach  to  the  inflamed  surface, 
thus  made  vrater  wells  copiously  forth,  and        Under  the  old  system  of  incisions  it  vras 

great  relief   ensues.      Sometimes,    though  found  (and  reason  wouid  teach  us  to-  expect 

very  rarely,  the  whole  of  the  accumulated  this)  that  there  was  more  hasard  of  sk>ughing 

liquid  has  so  escaped,  and  the  dropsy  has  not  when  they  were  made  on  the  legs,  than  on 

reappeared.    The  sore  has  healed,  and  the  the  thighs.    The  risk  is  much  leas  wbeo 

natural  cure  has  been  complete.  needles  are  used.    But  even  these  punctures 

Iliis  spontaneous  mode  of  draining  away  are  not  to  be  made  without  attending  to 

the  liquid  has  been  imitated  by  art.    For  certain  precautions.    They  should  not  be 

the  unwieldly  legs  become  painful  as  well  as  too  near  each  other :   an  inch  and  a  hall^ 

cumbrous ;  the  integuments  threaten  to  in-  at  least,  should  intervene  between  them, 

flame,  or  to  mortify ;  and  if  we  can  diminish  Neither  should  they  be  too  numerous,  nor 

the  tension  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  too  deep.    The  depth  must  depend  upon 

included  fluid,  we  avert  or  lessen  this  danger,  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  especially 

The  penis  and  scrotum  also  in  the  male,  and  upon  the  place  where  the  puncture  is  to  hs 

the  labia  pudendi  in  the  female,  become,  in  made.    The  needle  must  not  be  pushed  ao 

many  cases,  enormously  swollen,  and  hinder  deep  as  to  penetrate  or  wound  any  fascia ; 

the  eiit  of  the  urine,  which  is  therefore  for  the  danger  of  subsequent  inflammataoa 

spilled  upon  the  tumid  parts,  rendering  them  would  thereby  be  increased, 
erythematous  and  raw,  to  the  grievous  ag-        The  peritoneum  may,  at  the  same  time, 

gravation  of  the  patient's  sufferings.  require  to  be  emptied  in  the  same  mechanical 

Now  seeing  that  .vesications  sometimes  way,  by  help  of  a  trocar.   I  am  alwaya  loath 

form  upon  the  dropsical  limbs,  and  give  to  recommend  tapping,  until  the  symptoms 

vent,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fluid,  practi-  actually  call  for  it,  and  until  all  other  meant 

tioners  have  been  induced  to  follow  that  of  dispersing  the  water  have  been  tried  in 

indication  by  exciting  artificial  blisters.  But  vain.    But  the  circumstanoea  that  warrant 

they  are  highly  dangerous ;  leading  often  to  or  demand  the  performance  of  the  operation, 

gangrene   of   the    surface    thus   inflamed,  the  dangers  that  attend  it,  and  the  means  of 

Widiin  my  recollection  it  vfss  the  custom  obviating  these  dangers,  were  fully  pointed 

to  make  incisions,  with  a  hmcet,  in  the  out  when  we  were  on  the  subject  of  ascites, 
oedematous    legs.      These    gashes    seldom        By  whatever  means  we  may  succeed  in 

healed  again;  but  degenerated  into  slough-  getting  rid  of  the  dropsy,  there  will  still 

ing  sores;  and  not  unfrequently  they  has-  remain  (except  in  the  comparatively  few 

tened  the  dissolution  of  the  patient.  cases  that  are  unconnected  with  organic  dis- 

A  -vast  improvement  upon  these  expe-  ease,  and  depend  simply  upon  debility  snd 

dients  is  the  modem  practice  of  acupuncture,  ansmia)  the  necessity  for  guarding  againft 

which  consists  in  perforating  the  integuments  the  reaccumulation  of  the  water,  by  remedial 

here  and  there  with  a  fine  needle.  measures  addressed  to  the  faulty  oigans. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  fluid  may  be  You  may  sometimes  ke^  the  diseaae  of 

let  out  in  this  way ;  and  how  much  relief  these  oigans  in  check,  even  when  you  cannot 

may  be  afforded  by  this  trifling  operation,  cure  it. 

The  liquid  trickles  rapidly  forth ;  and  I  have        In  cardiac  dropsies,  besides  the  medidnes 

known  it  soak  through  the  patient'a  bed,  already  specified,  undeviating   temperance 

and  form  a  pool  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  regularity  of  life  must  be  enjoined;  and 

In  one  instance,  a  physician  bdng  the  pa-  the  patient  chould  carefully,  and  always, 

ticnt,  the  limpid  fluid  whidi  thus  ooxed  firom  avoid  all  active  motion  or  exertion  of  the 

a  puncture  m  the  thigh  was  caught,  and  body,  and  all  strong  emotion  of  the  mind; 
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wbaterer,  in  short,  might  tend  to  hurry  the  that  his  views  differ  considerably  from  those 

cirealation.  You  will  scarcely  be  able  to  en-  we  advocate.] 

force  this  prudence,  without  plainly  showing 

the  patient  the  risk  he  will  incur  by  its  In  any  scheme  of  medical  reform,  and 

Delect.  more  espedaUy  in  any  legislative  measure,  it 

In  the  renal  variety  of  the  disorder,  in  is  surely  the  general  practitioners,  that  is, 

addition  to  the  appropriate  remedies  already  the  great  body  of  medical  practitioners,  that 

enumerated,  particular  attention  must  be  reqiSre  the  chief  consideration.    By  far  the 

paid  to  the  avoidance  of  all  exposure  to  cold  laxgest  part  of  the  population  is  under  their 

and  vidsdtudes  of  the  weather,  and  to  keep-  care,  including  that  portion  who  are  least 

ing  the  surface  of  the  body  warm.     Such  capable  of  judging  of  the  merits  of  their 

patients  should  be    constantly  clothed  in  medical  attendants,  and  to  whom  it  is  the 

flannel  from  head  to  foot.    To  those  who  especial  duty  of  the  legislature  to  extend  its 

are  able  to  choose  their  place  of  abode,  I  protection. 

should  strongly  recommend  resort  to  a  warm  As  it  has  been  stated,  in  the  evidence  to 

climate.    Some  benefit  may  also  be  hoped  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  which  will 

for  fh>m  counter-irritation — ^blisters  or  issues  not  be  disputed,  that  to  practise  any  branch 

to  the  loins.  of  medicine  sucoessftally  requires  a  know- 

The  diet  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  dia-  ledge  of  the  whole  science,  it  necessarily 
ease  should  be  nutritive,  but  unstimulating.  follows  that  every  medical  practitioner  should 
M.  Solon  suggests  that  ijf,  in  the  renal  cases,  pass  through  the  course  of  medical  education 
urea  be  detected  in  the  blood,  the  patient  deemed  necessary  for  the  general  prac- 
should  be  restrained  from  too  animalised  a  titioner ;  and  that  those  who  desire  to  con- 
diet.  Dr.  Budd  has  had  the  same  thought,  fine  themselves  exclusively  to  medicine  or 
and  has  put  to  the  test,  I  believe,  in  the  surgery  should  first  take  the  degree  which 
Hospital-ship  Dreadnought,  the  utility  of  qualifies  for  general  practice,  and  then  de- 
withholding  all  artidea  of  food  that  contain  vote  a  certain  period  in  acquiring  that 
axote.  I  have  found  this  restriction  entirely  additional  experience  and  practical  know- 
usdess  in  one  painftil  case,  in  which  it  was  ledge,  and  that  manual  dexterity,  which  may 
Curly  enforced.  In  fkct,  the  principle  of  qudify  them  for  oonsulting-phyBicians  or 
such  restriction  appears  to  be  wrong ;  the  operating-surgeons.  Tliere  will  always  be  a 
urea  is  ftimished  to  the  blood,  not  in  the  sufildent  number  of  the  profession  who  will 
primary  essimilative  process,  but  in  that  possess  a  more  extended  general  education, 
which  is  secondary  and  destructive.  and  a  greater  amount  of  medical  instruction 

One  more  point,  and  I  have  done.    Much  and  experience  than  could  at  present  be 

umeoessary  penance  used  to  be  imposed  required  or  expected  of  the  whole  body  of 

upon  dropsioil  persons,  by  stfanting  thrir  medical  practitioners,  and  who  will   con- 

auowanoe  of  drink.     It  was  natural  to  sup-  seqnently  take  the  higher  degree  of  Doctor 

poee  that  the  accumulation  would  increase  of  Medicine.    From  this  class  will  naturally 

In  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  swal-  be  selected  Physicians  and  Surgeons  to  Hos- 

lowed.     But  experience   has    shown  this  pitab.  Lecturers  in  the  MedUcal  Schools, 

opinion  to  be  erroneous,  and  Examiners,  &c. ;  in  short,  this  class  would 

«r».rit  «-H«i««.  --Ki  Hi«.  ^.^A,^^f  '^^^  ^  t^l^blt  to  such  hououruble  ^point- 

cresdt  indulgens  sibi  diius  hydrops"  „gnt,  „  ,^  p^ye  a  sufficient  stimulus  to 

has  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  poetical  doc-  ^"^^^  *^  abundant  supply  of  highly  edu- 

trine.    The  patient  may  safely  be  aUowed  to  ***«^  ™«**  ■■  successors  to  the  physicians 

exercise  his  own  discretion  in  this  respect.  "^  roigeons  of  the  present  day.    And  not 

When  the  peritoneum  is  full,  distress  is  apt  only  this :  the  funUties  for  acquiring  instruc- 

to  ensue  upon  the  distension  of  the  stomach  ^^  ^  ^^  branch  of  sdenoe  are  increas- 

by  drinks;  but  this  source  of  suffering  U  ing  so  rapidly,  that  the  proportion  of  medic^ 

ioon  discovered  and  avoided.   Hie  sick  man  ™«°  ^^  ^^  *^«  **»«  **W^"  ^*«^'  ^' 

u  better  able  than  his  physician  to  judge  no,doubt,  augment  from  year  to  year ;  and, 

which  evfl  is  the  greatest;  the  torment  of  Jndgmg  from  the  progress  which  lus  been 

unslaked  thirst,  or  the  discomfort  that  may  ^^  j»  ^^  «^  ^7'  ^  ^P^^  be  con- 

be  produced  by  its  immoderate  indulgence.  ^**««^  »  ^^  extravagant  prediction  that  m 

"the    oouirse  of    another  half  century  the 

■ —-  smaller  proportion  only  of  medical  graduates 

SIR  JAMES  CLARK  ON  REFORM,  ^^ri*^^.^  -ep  in  medl- 

....  cal  reform  is,  unquestionably,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  and  uniform  education  for 

\yfm  give  the  Ibllowing  eitracta  as  contain-  the  general  practitioner ;  the  second,  that 

ing  the  diief  points  in  Sir  James  Clark's  every  practitioner    in    medicine,  whatever 

reoent  pempUet  on  Refonn.    It  will  beseen  may  be  the  department  for  which  he  is  dea- 
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tined,  should  qualify  for  the  duties  of  the  classes  would  be  raised  by  it.     The  more  the 

general  practititioner — that  is,  should  take  educationer  of  the  general  practitioDer  is 

the   degree  of  Bachelor  of    Medicine,   or  raised,  the  higher,  doubtless,  will  be  that  of 

whatever  title  he  may  be  designated  by, — as  the  consulting  physician  and  surgeon, 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  higher  degree  of        That  such  a  scheme  o(  medical  rBfonn 

Doctor  of  Medicine.  would  prore  most  beneficial  to  the  profies- 

This  I  consider  one  of  the  cardinal  points  sion  generally,  cannot,   I   think,  admit  of 

of  medical  reform,  and  one  against  which  I  doubt.     It  would  secure  a  good  and  unifcMm 

have  never  heard  a  single  sound  argument  education  to  every  member  of  the  profes* 

advanced.  sion ;  it  would  knit  the  whole  in  one  bond 

As  by  this  regulation  aU  would  pass  of  union,  and  by  opening  to  every  member 
through  the  first  degree,  so  all  would  be  who  chose  to  qualify  h^self  the  highest 
eligible  for  the  second  or  higher  degree,  by  degree  in  the  profession,  and  the  higbest 
devoting  an  additional  period  to  acquiring  offices  in  the  body  corporate,  it  could  not  fail 
a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession,  to  raise  the  character  of  the  whole.  It 
and  submitting  to  the  prescribed  tests.  Such  would  elevate  the  general  practitioner  in  his 
a  regulation  would,  at  once,  do  away  with  own  estimation,  and.  in  that  of  the  public. 
wSl  just  cause  of  jealousy  between  the  two  The  public  would  know  that  every  member 
grades  of  the  profession,  while  the  know-  of  this  body  must  have  had  a  goiod  educa- 
ledge  that  at  any  future  period  he  might  tion;  while  the  practitioner  himself  would 
take  the  higher  degree,  would  prove  a  power-  feel  that  he  formed  an  integral  part  of  ihc 
fnl  stimulus  to  &e  general  practitioner  to  great  body  of  his  profession,  the  highest 
keep  up  his  knowledge  with  the  progress  of  honours  and  offices  of  which  he  might  attain 
medical  science.  This  relation  of  the  two  by  qualifying  himself  for  them,  and  by  con- 
grades  of  medical  practitioners  being  es-  ducting  himself  as  becomes  the  member  of 
tablished,  there  could  be  no  good  reason  an  honourable  profession.  He  would  have 
why  men  so  closely  connected  by  education,  at  once  a  direct  stimulus  to  diligence  in  his 
and  so  intimately  associated  in  the  exercise  profession,  and  to  upright  conduct ;  while 
of  their  profession,  should  be  ranged  in  dif-  the  knowledge  that  misconduct  might  lead 
ferent  institutions.  It  is  surely  more  na-  to  expulsion  from  such  a  body  woodd  pro- 
tural,  and  would,  I  think,  be  infinitely  more  duce  its  effect  upon  those  on  whom  the  dread 
beneficial  to  the  profession,  that  the  whole  of  disgrace  operates  more  powerfully  than 
diould  be  included  in  one  institution.  Make  he  stimulus  of  honourable  reward, 
two  classes  of  members  in  the  united  body.  A  college  of  medicine  so  constituted,  re- 
Let  those  who  take  the  liigfaer  degree  con-  presenting,  as  it  would,  the  whole  profession, 
stitute  the  fellows,  and  be  alone  eligible  as  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  powerful  moral 
officera  for  conducting  the  aifain  of  the  cor-  influence  over  its  memben.  It  would  con- 
poration ;  while  the  general  practitioners,  or  stitute  a  court  of  honour  from  which  there 
bachelora  of  medicine,  would  constitute  the  would  be  no  appeal.  Such  a  court  has  long 
great  body  of  membera,  and  have,  under  been  wanted  in  the  medical  profession,  and 
such  regulations  as  upon  consideration  might  would  tend  powerfully  to  elevate  its  character, 
be  deemed  proper,  a  vote  in  the  election  of  And  this  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
the  officera.  As  this  rule  would  apply  to  all,  important  results  of  the  union  of  the  profes- 
and  the  fellowship  would  be  open  to  every  sion.  Were  any  member,  who  conducted 
member  of  the  body  who  chose  to  qualify  himself  in  a  manner  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
himself  for  it  by  taking  the  higher  degree,  himself  and  his  profession,  to  have  his  name 
no  one  could  complain  of  being  excluded  erased  from  the  list  of  the  general  body, and 
from  the  fellowship.  be  denied  the  legal  privileges  granted  to  me- 

The  whole  profession  would  thus  be  united  dical  men,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Secre- 

into  one  body,  while  the  present  distinction  tary  of  State,  his  destruction  as  a  medical 

of  physician,  surgeon,  and  general  practi-  practitioner  would  be  inevitable.     How  dif- 

tioner,  would  be  maintained.    Ail  just  cause  ferent  would  be  the  effect  of  erasing  the 

for  the  discontent  at  present  existing  in  the  name  of  a  member  from  the  list  of  any  of 

profession  would  be  removed.    The  ''(me  the  present  corporations! 
faculty''  and '-'  representative"  system  would        Having  stated  the  principles  upon  which, 

be  reidized  withouti  in  the  least  degree,  in-  as  it  appeare  to  me,  a  sound  medical  reform 

terfering  with  the  present  distinctions :  such  ought  to  be  grounded,  I  proceed  to  state 

distinctions,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  esta-  briefly  how  the  arrangement  of  the  profession 

blished  upon  the  only  legitimate  ground —  which  I  have  suggested   may  be  accom- 

that  of  more  extended  acquirements.     So  plished. 

far  from  such  an  arrangement  being  calcn-        The  fint  and  most  important  part  of  any 

lated  to  lower  the  physician  and  surgeon  to  legislative  measure  for  the  improvement  of 

the  level  of  the  general  practitioner,  as  has,  the  medical  profession  should  be  directed  to 

I  think,  been  most  erroneously  urged,  both  secure  a  g(x>d  and  oniform  education  for 
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medical  practitioners  over  the  whole  king-  prove  a  most  useful  institution.      It  has 

dom.      I   agree  with   Professor  Kidd,  and  already  done  much  to  raise  the  education  in 

with,  indeed,  the  generally-ez pressed  desire  the  public  seminaries  throughout  the  king- 

of  the  profession,  that  there  should  be  esta-  dom,andmaydomuchmoreifwellorganized. 

blished  in  each  of  the  capitals  of  the  three  Such  a  Board  having  power  to  examine 

divisions  of  the  kingdom ,  one  board ,  and  one  and  grant  Degrees  in  Arts  and  Law,  as  well 

only,  for  examining  and  licensing  all  medical  as  in  Medicine,  I  consider  a  great  advantage, 

practitioners,   and,  I   would  add,  with  the  The  education  of  medical  men  has  hitherto 

power  also  of  granting  degrees.     Such   a  been   too   exclusively   medical;  —  an   error 

board  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  composed  which  the  University  of  London  ha^  laboured 

of  men  of  general  science  and  literature  as  to  correct  by  making  the  preliminary  educa- 

well  as  medical  men, — so  as  to  be  capable  of  tion  of  the  candidate  for  D^rees  in  Arts,  In 

judging  of  the  scientific  and  literary  acquire-  Law,  and  Medicine,  the  same, 

ments  as  well  as  the  medical  attainments  of  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing 

candidates  for  degrees.  such  an   institution  as  the  Univenity  of 

In   London   &ere   exists  an  institution  London  in  Dublin  and   Edinburgh.     The 

already  in  operation,  which  might  supply  colleges  of  physicians  and  surgeons  of  those 

such  a  board.     I  refer  to  the  University  of  cities  would  supply  the  medical  memben ; 

London.    This  institution  I  consider,  in  its  and  there  is  no  dearth  of  literary  and  scien- 

present  state,   extremely    defective.      The  tific  men,  nor  of  lawyers,  from  whom  to 

number    of    Fellows,    thirty- five,    is    too  choose  the  other  members  of  such  an  insti- 

numeroufl  for  an  executive  body,  and  not  tution.   Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  selection 

sufficient  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  an  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be  confined 

effective   executive  council.      Accordingly,  to  the  capitals.     Men  eminent  in  science 

the  working  of  the  University  has  been  very  and  literature  might  be  selected  from  all 

difficult,  audits  decisions  often  most  unsa-  parts  of  the  country.  As  Universities  already 

tisfactory  to  a  large  proportion  of  its  mem-  exist  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  they  might 

bera ;  and  this  chiefly  from  the  want  of  that  perhaps  be  so  connected  with  the  new  b^y 

deliberate  consideration  and  calm  discussion,  as  to  grant  the  degrees  without  the  necessity 

which  a  more  limited  and  responsible  body  of  creating  a  new  university, 

neoesnrily  exercises.    To  render  this  insti-  The  regulations  regarding  education,  the 

tution  efficient,  the  Fellows  should  be  in-  mode  of  testing  candidates,  &c.  would,  of 

creased  to  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  course,  require  to  be  the  same  in  all  the 

admit  of  their  electing  from  among  them-  institutions. 

selyes  a  council,  consisting  of  fixed  proper-  The  profession,  throughout  the  kingdom, 

tions  of  the  different  Faculties,  for  conduct-  would  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations, 

ing  the  ordinary  affaira  of  the  University,  and  all  the  members  would  have  to  pass 

Were  the  new  Fellows  chosen  on  account  of  through  one  or  other  of  the  three  examining 

their  character  and  reputation  in  the  different  boards,  or  universities.     The  education  and 

departments  of  literature  and  science,   of  tests  of  proficiency  being  the  same  for  all, 

medicine  and  of  law,   there  would  be  no  all  would  of  course  enjoy  the  same  privileges 

difficulty  in  selecting  from  the  whole  number  of  practising  in  any  part  of  the  British 

such  an  executive  council  as  would  be  satis-  dominions. 

foictory  to  the  profession,  and  a  guarantee  to  In  addition  to  the  three  examining  bodies, 
the  government  that  the  interests  of  the  or  universities,  a  central  board  would  pro- 
public  were  raffldentl^^attended  to.  bably  be  necessary  for  fixing  and  assimilating 

Were  the  Univerai^  of  London  so  con-  the  course  of  education,   preliminary  and 

stitnted,  I  can  see  no  valid  objection  to  its  medical,  and  for  making  such  changes  in  the 

being  the  body  for  testing  the  candidates  and  subjects  of  study,  and  mode  of  examining, 

granting  degrees  in  London.  The  regulations  &c.  as  may  become  necessary  in  the  progress 

respecting  the  amount  of  preliminary  educa-  of  science.     It  is  reported  that  the  govem- 

tion,  the  course  of  medical  study,  and  the  ment  have  the  intention  of  establishing  such 

mode  of  conducting  examinations,  adopted  a  body ;  to  be  composed  partly  of  medical, 

by  the  University  of  London,  may  no  doubt  and  partly  of  non-medical  men.     Such  a 

beimproTed;  but  even  as  at  present  existing.  Board,  if  well  organized,  would.  I  believe, 

these  regulations  are,  I  believe,  equal,  if  not  be  of  great  utility  in  the  country.     It  would 

raperior,  to  those  of  any  other  institution  for  constitute   a   Board    of   Reference   to  the 

granting  medical  degrees  in  this  or  any  other  government  in  all  matten  relating  to  the 

country.    That  the  Univenity  of  London  public  health,  as  well  as  a  Board  for  regu- 

has  not  entirely  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  lating  medical  education. 
the  public,  is  not  owing  to  the  regulations 

respecting  education,  but  to  the  defective  ...^^ 
■trocture  of  the  institution.     Let  this  be 
reoMdied,  and  the  Univenity  of  London  will 
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OBSERVATIONS 

Olf  THB 

STATISTICS  OF  PHTHISIS, 

AVD  OK  THE  INVLUBNCB  OF  CLIMATB  AND 

OCCUPATION  ON  THE  PBODUCTION  AND 

DBVBLOPlfENT  OP  THAT  DISEASE. 

[Continued  firom  p.  497.] 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have 
■hewn,  first,  that  in  Egypt,  a  countrj 
which,  though  not  remarKable  fdr  an 
extremely  uniform  temperature,  yet 
enjoys  a  temperature  more  equable  than 
that  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  phthisis 
is  a  rare  disease.  Secondly,  that  in 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  countries  remarkably  sub- 
ject to  rapid  and  great  changes  of  tem- 
perature, a  singular  immunity  from 
phthisis  is  enjoyed.  We  may  gather 
from  the  two  last  examples  compared 
with  the  first,  that  neither  equability  of 
temperature,  nor  the  frequency  and 
magnitude  of  the  variations  in  tem- 
perature to  which  a  country  may  be 
subject,  have  any  efiect,  of  themselves 
alone,  in  the  production  of  phthisis. 
It  may  be  premature  to  deduce  so  im* 
portant  a  conclusion  from  so  few  ex- 
amples ;  but  many  other  cases  might  be 
cited,  which  I  have  neither  space  nor 
time  to  ^uote  without  omitting  other 
and  more  important  matter. 

I  must  now  direct  the  attention  of 
my  readers  to  a  few  examples  of  the 
truth  of  my  original  proposition,  viz., 
that,  ceterii  paribus,  phthisis  is  more 
prevalent  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
moisture  of  a  climate;  by  the  term 
moisture  understanding  the  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapour  ordinarily  present  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  not  the  number  of 
inches  of  rain  usually  falling  in  a  cer- 
tain time,  or  the  number  of  rainy  days 
in  the  year. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  above 
remarks,  I  was  unacquainted  with  the 
hourly  Solstitial  and  Equinoxial  ob- 
Bervations  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer 


made    b)r     Sir   J.    F.   W.    Herschel 
durine  his  residence  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    The  observations  of  this 
distinguisned    philosopher  furnish   us 
with  the  necessary  and  very  accurate 
information  as  to  the  quantity  of  vapour 
usually   present   in    the   atmosphere. 
The  original  observations   are  to   be 
found  in  the  Atheneeum  for  1835,  and 
the  three  subsequent  years.     I   have 
availed  myself  of  only  four  sets  of  ob- 
servations, considering  them  sufilcient 
for  the  purpose.    In  the  account  of 
the  climate  of  the  Cape,  which  I  have 
above  extracted  from  Sir  J.  HerBchePs 
letter  printed  in  the  Bihliothique  Uni- 
vertette  de  Oenive,  the  difference  be- 
tween   the  indications   of  the    ther- 
mometer with  a  dry  and  wet  bulb  is 
stated  as  generally,  during  some  part 
of  the  year,  from  15®  to  20**:  in  the 
following  series   of  observations  the 
mean  difference  is  much  less,  but  is 
still    considerable.      The  first  set  of 
observations  was  be^m  on  the  20th 
Dec,  1835,  and  continued  hourly;  it 
includes  forty  observations,  and  was 
begun  at   18h.  Om.  astr.  mean  time. 
The  mean  temperature,  as  shown  by 
the  thermometer,  being  in  this  case 
68^.0,  and  the  indication  of  the  wet 
bulb  thermometer  Gl**!!.    The  second 
set  of  observations  was  made  at  the 
March  equinox  1836,  and  continued  at 
intervals  g^enerally  of  an  hour  for  36 
hours,  beginning  at  17h.  March  20th. 
The  thiraand  fourth  sets  were  begun 
on  the  noon  of  June  21,  1836,  and  ISh. 
9m.  Sept.  20,  1836,  and  include  32  and 
37  observations  respectively.     In  the 
following  table,  the  column  (1)  gives 
the  date  of  the  observations ;  (2)  con- 
tains the  number  of  observations  m]ide; 
(3)  and  (4)  the    mean   temperature, 
marked  by  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  ther- 
mometer respectively ;  (5)  and  (6)  the 
maximum  and  minimum  neight  of  the 
barometer  observed  during  the  obeerva- 
tions ;  and  finally,  in  (7)  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  marked  by 
the  two  instruments. 


0) 

W 

68<>    0' 

61^     1' 

(6) 

(«)              (7)       1 

Dec.     1835 

40 

29-957 

29-872     6°      9'  1 

Mazch  1836 

37 

650  26' 

53«    8' 

29-883 

29-781 

11»  46' 

June    1836 

31 

63**  r 

490  07' 

30190 

30-016 

40    r\ 

Sept    1836 

37 

57"  25' 

50«    2' 

30-215 

29-920     7**    05'| 

*  Tlus  equation  m  the  ftdlowiiif  :  /"— /^— m  ^  £  in  which  />'  is  the  teniion  <^  itcun  at  the 
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of  the  wet  bulb  thermometer.    The  prevalent  here  than  phthisis  with  the 

mean  height  of  the  barometer  (29*979)  natives  of  this  island.    Persons  of  all 

during  these  observations  is  so  near  the  ages,  and  both  sexes,  fall  victims  to  it ; 

standard  height,  that  the  fraction^  may  nay,  whole  families  have  at  times  been 

for  our  purposes  be  taken  as  unity.  ^"^^^^  ^^y  \  ^^'"    Much  more  re- 

The  mean  ekcess  of  the  temperature  of  ^l^}7*  Forbes  has  also  stated,  in  a  note 

the  air  over  that  of  the  moist  bulb  is  tohistonslationof  Laennec  (page325), 

only    701.      The  dew-point    would  though  he  does  not  mention  on  what 

thus  be  about  47'.6  on  the  average  df  authonty,  that  '  consumption  is  vey 

the  year,  while,  the  average  tempera-  prevalent  at  Madeira.       HeinekenJ, 

ture  of  the  air  being  61**.05,  gives  a  however,  denies  this,  and  says  that  the 

difference  of  13.45  degrees.    The  mean  mortality  from  phthisis  is    for  from 

tempeniture  of  London  being,  according  «^^\  »'  ^^?.l?-  ^''P,  ^'  ^^  ^u 
to  thtiec  years'  observations^y  Danielf,  ^««t«»  ^^^Jph  differ  so  widely  from  each 
490.2  and  the  dew-point  44«.8,  giving  other,  are  the  results  of  personal  obser- 
a  difference  of  4^8,  it  would  appear  vaUon,  and  they  shew,  ma  forcible  man- 
that  the  chmate  of  the  Cape  is  nVSrly  "^r,  the  little  value  that  is  to  be  placed 
three  times  as  dry  as  that  of  London.  ?"  "«?^  personal  opinion  on  this  sub- 
Such  a  degree  of  dryness,  together  with  J^*^**  ;^^^'i  unsupported  by  a  sufficient 
the  high  temperature  of  the  climate,  number  of  facte  not  committed  to  me- 
would  be  suffiSent  to  account  for  the  "<>'?»  ^"*  carefully  registered  and  ana- 

remarkably  low  rate  of  mortality  from  v  *f  d-       .        ,          ,           ,         , 

phthisis  Supposing  that  a  damp  atmosphere 

Madeira,  whether  on  account  of  the  "  ??I»^f«  ?!JP9^^«  !?®r.P'5^^ 
peculiar  and  delightful  climate  of  that  PJ^M^.^  '^  phthisis,  the  mortality  from 
nland,  or  the  higki,  though  I  fear,  un-  P^**i»??  »*  Madeira  ought  to  be  some- 
deserved  reputa&n  it  has  long  enjoyed  ^J***^  ^^S^*  <^^?«»)i  »°  J«™>!,**?  ^^  J^ 
asadesirable  residence  for  consumptive  J?  P^^'^^J^y.  *'*,^'^.^*  Britain.  The 
patients,  is  certainly  one  of  thosS  lo-  high  reputation  this  island  has  enjoyed 
calities,  the  statistics  of  the  disease  in  has  certainly  not  been  denvedfrom  wiy 
which  it  would  be  especially  desirable  statistical  investigations,  but  has  been 
to  obtam,  as  the  examinatioh  would  be  founded  solelv  on  some  hypothetical 
a  sort  of  experimentum  crmcis  of  the  "Mons,  which  have  never  mdecd  re- 
theory  proposed  in  these  papers.  J^^ed    the   sanction  of    expenenoe, 

Unfertu^itely,  no  accurate  record  of  hut  have  been  rather  ^sproyed  by  it 

the  deaths  has,  I  believe,  ever  been  The  principal,  and  indeed  it  may  be 

pnbUshed,  if  ever  such  has  been  kept ;  ?"d,  the  only  reason  of  the  great  pre- 

and  there  appears  to  be  amongst  those  forence  at  one  time  shewn  by  the  whote 

who  from  personal  observation  are  best  m«dical  profession  in  thw  roimtry,  and 

quaHfied  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  «^e°  "^'^  hy  some  part  of  it,  to  Madeira 

judgment  on  the  matter  a  considerable  ^   »  residence  for  the   consumpUve, 

^rence  of  opinion  as  to  the  frequency  ^"  *°d  still  is  the  rather  higher,  and 

of  phthisU  amongst  the  natives  of  the  n*"?5  po'e  uniform,  temperatuie  which 

island.    It  is  now  many  yeara  since  ?>"!d  he  there  enjoyed  by  the  invahd. 

Dr.  Gourlay  asserted  the    great  fre-  H  ^  ,^ow,  however,  not  improbable 

quencv  of  phthisis  among  the  natives  J^^t,  m  spite  of  these  supposed  advan- 

ofMadeira.   "It  is  not  to  hi  concealed,"  twes,  phthisis  is  not  uncommon  among 

he  says*,  "  that  no  malady  is  more  the  natives  of  the  island. 

1 — 1 It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  con- 

dew.poiat,Aitoteiiiiioiiftttbeteniperatar«oftlM  gider  the   meteorology  of    the  island, 

tiS!!^{£iS^SS!^f^%^^SS iHi  and  thence  estimate  a  priori  the  com- 

that  of  the  air,  j»  the  exiftinf ,  and  SO,  the  mean  parative  frequency  of  phthisis  at  Ma- 

^::^^S^«t\SiS^JS!^^SS^  Sd«  and  in  EngUni    On  the  ton- 

Of  its  InctadedTaoonr,  its  numerical  value  belnr  perature   of  the  aiT,   1    shall  quote   a 

"•^l^'  ^  *  K*^*  *?"■  ««iww*»  tor  the  dew  poln^  writer  who,  in  an  interesting  paper,  the 

partly  because  it  nay  possibly  be  unknown  to  v»fon>nni>  in  which  i«  oiv^n  hplow-(>  hna 

some  of  the  readers  ofthis  Journal,  snd  partly  '™'*°S         ^"*C'l  U  given  oeioWT,  naa 

because,  being  well  aware  or  my  own  frequent  anoraea  some  valoable  information  on 

inaccuracica  in  arithmetical  oomputations,  I  am • 

deslnias  to  Insert  here,  ss  elsewhere,  every  step  *  Brewster's  Edin.  PhiL  Journal,  Vol.  10.  1890. 

of  the  ppoecss,  in  order  that  any  correction  may  t  Notes  on  the  Physical  Geography,  Geology, 

be  easily  supplied  by  the  mder.  and  Climate  of  the  Island  of  Madeira,  by  J. 

•  Obaerrationa  on  the  Natmal  History,  CU-  Macanlay,  If  .D. :  Sdin.  New  PhU.  Journal,  1889, 

mate,  and  Diseases  of  BIsdeira.    London,  1811.  Vol.  xxix. 
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the  natural  productions  of  the  island.  Barometer  ....    30-603*^ 

He  states,  from  the   examination  of  Thermometer  .    .    .    65** 

several   meteorological  registers  kept  Dew-point  ....    54^ 

Tw  »Sft*   '^"'^^  and   regjdarity,  j^    ^^     foregoing    observation,    to 

that  tBe    emperature  in  Funchal  has  ^^^j^    f          ^     deputation    of   the 

not  been  "  above  three  or  four  times,  -i,„_  '      i  -,t„„i,      *,_i,   j„™t._„ 

in  many  years,  below  W  Fahr.    The  °tT^,  L  ™r^f^- fi.^?^?' 

lowest  we  hadJast  winter  (1838)  was  ^-^     ^       evaporating  force  of  only 

^oo tv»!_™:        r  .u   on.u»*      u  eleven  degrees,  and  this  too  dunne  a 

tto£?e"r?n^t'tTe^^'^':  ^^  lB^''^JS''^£^^b 

fca^'^htST/n'tn?  ButwetrfCSaS^'thL^'S 

greatest  mon.hlj.  range   during   last  Tft's  7  hV^elS'TeJ^SS^; 

Winter  was  also  m  March,  the  maxi-  ^„j  .^°  «,«««  Yo^r^^f   -rtwii!!^' 

««.i,n,  Ko^«,»  ^«  ♦!»-  oR*v.  iLr«.^i«  '7AO  ^^"  tne  mean  aew-pomt,  at  FonchaL 

mum  being,  on  the  25th  March,  70=.  j^  ^            jgj^g       ^    "^                  "*» 

During  the  summer,  the  thermometer  J              ' 

is  as  rarely  above  80«»,  except  during  a  Thermometer  ....    68.1 

continued  Veste,  when  it  has  been  ob-  Dew  point 60.7 

served  several  degrees  higher  in  the  Or  an  evaporating  power  of  only  7.4. 
shade."    Heineken  gives,  as  the  result  The  climate  of  Madeira  ought  then 
of  a  series,  of  observations  continued  to  be  more  productive  of  phthisis  than 
for  three  years,  a  maximum  tempera-  the  climate  of  the  Cape  and  many 
ture  of  84**,  the  lowest  temperature  ob-  other  countries ;  but  still,  simply  on 
served  dunng  that  period  being  no  lower  theoretical  grounds,  the  mortality  from 
5i^  consumption  at  Madeira  ought  to  be 
The  temperature  is,  then,  remarkably  less  than  that  a  t  London,  the  mean  tern- 
equable;  apd  as  to  the  hygrometrical  peratureofLondon.deduced from  three 
state  of  the  air,  we  fortunately  have  years' observations  by  Mr.Daniell,  being 
sufficient  observations.    Funchal,  situ-  49-2,  and  the  dew-point  44*4 
ated  in  lat.  32*'  38' N.  and  long.  16«  The  frequency  of  phthisis  at  Gibraltar 
15   W.,  together  with  the  adjoining  {Lat.36®  6' N.  Long.50  19'\V.)  hasfor 
distnct,  contains  about  one-fourth  of  a  long  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  whole  population  of  the  island,  the  those  interested  in  medical  statistics, 
latter   amounting   to   about    115,000.  and  has  stood  out  as  a  marked  exccp- 
From  Its  position  on  the  sea-shore,  and  tion  to  the  theory  generally  entertained 
the  high  and  uniform  temperature  of  on  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  de- 
the  air,  the  town  must  almost  of  neces-  velopment  of  phthisis.     The  theory 
sity  have  an  atmosphere  greatly  charged  which  I  have  proposed  readily  supplies 
with  moisture.    Dr.  Macaulay,  whom  a  solution    of  the  hitherto  unsolved 
I  have  quoted  above,  says  that,  "  judg-  problem— the  frequency  of  oonsump. 
ing  empincally,  from  such  effects  as  tion  at  the  Rock, 
the  rapid  rusting  of   certain    instru-  The  greatest  height    of  the  ther- 
ments,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  drying  mometer  in  the  shade  at  Gibraltar, 
and  preserving  botanical  specimens,  as  during  a  period  of  five  years,  wai  as 
compared  with    experience    in   other  stated  by  Tulloch  in  the  report*,  91°  ; 
places,  1  should  say  that,  in  general,  the  minimum    observed  during   that 
the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  an  un-  period  being  50^.     The  temperature 
usual  amount  of  moisture.    It  never,  does  not  usually  vary  much  during  the 
indeed,  appears  m  mist  or  fogs,  or  any  twenty-four  hours ;   but  the  tempera- 
other  form  of  sensible  humidity,  because  ture  of  the  air  at  night,  during  summer, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  by  which  it  is  generally  from  three  to  four  degrees 
18  suspended  is  so  admirably  regulated."  lower  than  the  temperature  in  the  day- 
JJut,  on  this  subject,  we  have  more  time:  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
accurate  statements  than  the  preceding  tween  the  day  and  night  is,  however, 
on  which  to  rely.    Major  E.  Sabine  sometimes  considerably  greater.    The 
made,  on  the  13th  January,  1822,  the  mean  annual  quantity  of  rain,  takmir 
followingobservations*  at  Funchal,  at  a  the  average  of  five  years,  is  25-60  inches. 

station  about    eight  feet    above    the    - ' 

level  of  the  sea :—  •  Statistical  R«iort  on  the  Sickneas,  Mor* 

*  1%—:  11  m«  ^ ;; — .'     „   ■ tallty, and  Invaliding^, among  the Troopa  in  t^ 

♦  Darnell,  Meteorological  Bsaayi,  p.  815.  Mediterranean,  1839.                            1-  m  *ar 
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and  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  ten 
years  was  686. 

Taking,  then,  the  mean  annual  quan- 
tity of  rain,  and  the  number  of  rainy 
davs  at  the  Rock,  as  the  sole  guide  in 
juaging  of  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Gibraltar  is  extremely 
dry,  and,  consequently,  that,  on  my 
supposition,  phthisis  ought  to  be  a  rare 
disease.    N  either  of  these  cases  obtain : 
not  only  is  phthisis  very  frequent  and 
fatal,  but  the  climate  is  also  extremely 
moist.    I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
hygrometrical  observations  of  any  ac- 
curacy made  at  Gibraltar ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing observations  may  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  not  unfrequently  ex- 
tremely  humid   state   of  the    air   at 
Gibraltar. 

The  difference,  in  respect  to  dryness, 
between  the  winds  from  different  points 
of  the  compass,  is  at  Gibraltar  extremely 
well  marked.    Those  blowing  from  the 
north    are    the  most  dry  ;    but   the 
wind  seldom  blows  from  the  north  or 
south,   and,  when  it    does,  continues 
but  a  short  time  in  those  quarters. 
Westerly  winds  are  very  much  more 
common :  they  are  clear,  dry,  and  re- 
freshing ;  and,  from  the  position  of  the 
town,  the  benefit  of  them  is  much  felt : 
they  are  esteemed  highly  favourable  to 
he^th.    But  the  most  usual  quarter  for 
the  wind  to  blow  from  is  the  east. 
From  the  Army  Medical  Records  we  find 
that,  from  the  year  1810  to  1815  inclu- 
sive, there  were  1173  days  on  which 
the  wind  was  east,  951  on  which  it  was 
west,  and  67  on  which  it  was  variable. 
Coming  from  the  arid  sands  of  Africa, 
these  eastern  winds  are  of  course  warm, 
and,  when  they  first  reach  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  extremely  dry ;  but 
as  they  sweep  over  the  sur&ce  of  the 
sea,  the  air  rapidly  absorbs  moisture, 
and  when  it  reaches  Gibraltar  is  per- 
haps saturated  with  aqueous  vapour. 

bennen  *  remarks  that  **  all  winds 
from  the  easterly  points  are  damp,  raw, 
nnpleasant.  /  .  •  The  deposition  of 
moisture  is  perfectly  obvious,  as  it  is 
condensed  by  coming  into  contact  with 
the  mountain,  and  trickles  down  in 
palpable  drops.*'  The  easterly  winds, 
or  Levunters  as  they  are  termed,  are 
most  prevalent  from  July  to  November, 
which  is  also  the  most  unhealthy  pe- 


*  Medical  Topography  of  the  Mediterranean, 

pp.  sa,  S4. 


riod  of  the  year  to  the  troops.  All  the 
days  on  which  the  wind  was  easterly 
are,  according  to  Dr.  Hennen,  to  be 
reckoned  wet  m  one  sense  of  the  word, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  rain 
also  fell  on  days  in  which  the  wind 
was  in  other  quarters  than  the  east. 

As  to  the  frequency  of  phthisis, 
Hennen  says*  :  **  No  difference  of  opi- 
nion can  exist  on  the  subject  of  pulmo- 
nary affections,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  Gibraltar,  that  they  have  been  styled 
'  the  true  endemic  of  the  Rock.'  .... 
Genuine  phthisical  cases  are  Yerj  fre- 
quent, and  run  rapidly  to  their  inevi- 
tably fatal  termination ;  but  it  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  that  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Barbary  they  are  almost  unknown." 
But  the  returns  of  the  mortality  among 
the  troops  will  give  a  more  exact  idea 
of  the  frequency  of  this  and  other  dis- 
eases. The  mortality  among  the  troops 
stationed  at  Gibraltar  was  22  per  1000 
annually. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  from  phthisis,  among  the  troops 
at  Gibraltar,  from  1818  to  1836  inclu- 
sive— 


• 

1 

Admis- 
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ti   1.9 
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2749 

2158 

48 

1819 

3144 
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39 

17 

5 

1820 

3017 

2434 

32 
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1821 

2809 

2545 

32 

14 
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1822 
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2489 

23 

22 

5 

1823 

2729 

2424 

22 

36 

9 

1824 

3029 

3873 

55 

20 

6 

1825 

3153 

3253 

37 

19 

7 

1826 

3607 

3843 

37 

13 

8 

1827 

320w 

2133 

29 

15 

9 

1828 

3494 

4075 

448 

8 

2 

1829 

3733 

3362 

29 

13 

7 

1830 

3707 

3667 

47 

23 

22 

1831 

3480 

2888 

41 

16 

14 

1832 

3526 

3225 

47 

28 

21 

1833 

3053 

2228 

40 

23 

16 

1834 

3034 

4545 

170 

12 

7 

1835 

2988 

3689 

51 

42 

30 

1836 

3080 

3412 

64 

43 
394 

29 
215 

Total. 

60,269 

58,227 

1291 

The  years  1828  and  1834,  in  which, 
on  inspection  of  the  above  table,  it  will 
be  seen  the  general  mortality  was  so 


•  Ibid,  p  no 
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great,  and  the  tnottality  from  phthisis  firom  the  foct  stated  in  die  Medical  Be- 

ao  small,  were  remarioible— Ae  fust  for  port  of  1835,  that  during  the  thirteen 

a  very  severe  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  years  previous,  the  average  nnmher  of 

and  the  second  for  the  appearance  and  deaths  from  oonsomption  in  Gibraltar 

great  fatality  of  the  cholera  in  that  was  12-3  annuall]^,  besides  about  five 

▼ear.   The  mortality  in  these  two  years  sent  home  labouring  under  the  same 

illustrates,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  disease,  of  whom  few  or  none  recovered, 

great  influence  of  a  hi^  rate  of  mor-  .     In  the  report  on  the  health  of  the 

tality  generally  in  dimmishing  the  ac-  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which 

tual  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis,  we  were  able  to  trace  every  consump- 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  period  to  tive  case  that  temunated  fiitally,  we 

which  the  above  table  extends,  it  will  found  that,  out  of  286  admissions  for 

likewise  be  seen  that,  whilst  the  general  that   disease    amongst   the   Dragoon 

mortality  was  not  much  different  from  Guards  and  Dragoons,  236  died ;  and 

that  happening  in  the  years  subsequent  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  had 

to  1928,  the  rate  of  mortality  from  we  been  able  to  follow  out  all  the  cases 

phthisis  was  lower  than  in  the  subse-  sent  home  from  Gibraltar,  with  the  same 

quent  period.  exactness,  we  should  have  found  the 

It  was  not  until  the  jrear  1 828  that  any  proportion  of  deaths  equally  high." 

great  and  important  improvements  in  Assuming,  then,  as  I  think  we  safely 

the  drainage  ofthe  town  were  completed;  may,  the  ratio  the  number  of  deaths 

and  the  returns  shew  that,  in  the  five  sub-  from  phthisis,  or,  in  other  words,  the 

sequent  years,  the  general  mortality  was  number  of  phthisical  cases,  bears  to  the 

decidedly  lower  than  before.    The  rate  number  of  cases  admitted  into  the  hos- 

of  mortality  among  the  troops,  during  pitals  under  the  head  of  phthisis,  to  be 

the  whole  number  of  years  to  whicn  the  same  in  Gibraltar  as  in  England, 

the  report  extends,  was  2*2  per  100;  the     total    number   of  deaths    from 

and  tne  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  phthisis  would  be  raised  from  215  to 

lungs  '53  per  100  of  the  mean  force.  o25 :  this  would  ^ve  an  annual  mor- 

The  average  annual  strength  of  the  tality  from  phthisis  of  17* I,  and  an 

garrison,  during  the  nineteen  years  to  annual  mortality  from  the  same  disease 

which  the  table  refers,  was  3172,  and  of  '539  per  100  of  the  force.    Themor- 

the  annual  mortality  from  phthisis  11 '3:  tality  tnus  estimated  is  high,  but,  as 

the  mean  annual  mortality  fromphthi-  will  be  seen,  is  still  considerably  below 

sis  '36035  per  100.  Were  we  to  take  this  that  among  the  troops  (Dragoons  and 

as  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  mortality  Dragoon  Guards)  in  £Snglana.    I  con- 

from  phthisis  at  Gibraltar,  we  should  fess  I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  climate  of 

be  lea  to  conclude  that  the  climate  of  Gibraltar  not  being  more  uniavoueable 

Gibraltar  is  at  least  as  favourable  to  to  those  predisposed  to  consumption 

consumptive  persons  as  that  of  Ens;-  than  our  last  obtained  estimate  of  the 

land.    It  appears,  however,  that  the  mortality  from  that  disease  would  indi- 

registered  number  of  deaths  fromphthi-  cate;  and  this  on  account  of  thepre- 

sis  aniongst  the  troops  at  Gibraltar  is,  valence  of  epidemic  diseases  at  the 

owing  to    the  system  of  invaliding,  Rock,  which,  while  they  swell  to  a  large 

much  less  than  the  actual  number  of  amount  the  returns  of  the  total  number 

real  cases  of  phthisis,  which  we  may  of  deaths,  by  attacking  those  aflfected 

presume  always  terminate  fatally.  with  other  complaints,  diminish  the 

'' The  total  mortality,"  says  Tulloch^  number  of  deaths  which,  under  ordi- 
''  bv  diseases  of  the  lungs,  would  appear  narv  circumstances,  would  be  registered 
to  be  less  at  this  station  than  at  home ;  under  other  heads.  That  this  consi- 
but  that,  we  apprehend,  arises  from  deration  is  of  some  imjiortance  is  evi- 
many  of  the  consumptive  patients  being  dent  when  we  find  that,  by  omitting 
invalided,  who,  if  thejr  die  on  their  the  two  years  1828  and  1834,  in  both 
passage,  or  after  their  arrival  in  Britain,  of  which  severe  epidemics  occurred,  the 
are  not  included  in  the  returns  of  the  annualmortality  mm  phthisis,  deduced 
station  where  their  disease  originated.  frt>m  the  remaining  seventeen  years,  ia 
That  this  is  sufficient  to  account  for  *5726  per  100  of  the  mean  strength: 
the  difference  may  easily  be  supposed  the  mortality,  when  deduced  from  the 
— whole  nineteen  years,   being,  as  we 

•  Iteport  on  the  iBTaUdin^  among  Troon  In  ^I*  J'"'  ■*"*»  ^J^f  '^^* 

the  MeditensnenD,  18S9.  The  comparative  mortaHty  from  eon- 
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sumption,  and  the  other  diseases  of  the  the  disorder,  and  that  they  do  produce 

lungs,  was  as  under : —  it,  in  some  of  its  severest  forms ;  and  it 

Total  adiiuflsioiiB  Ibr  bU  diaeaws  of  the  proves  thus  much  (which  is  an  admission 

longs 8,487  not  without  its  value),  that  the  nerve  has 

„        CoDsamption  394  been,  in  some  part  or  other    of  its 

Totil  deaths  from  all  diseases  of  the  course,  irritated,  and  that  the  irritation 

longs 318  has   produced  peripheral  excitement. 

„       ConsiimptioB  .      215  These  are  causes,  however,  which  can- 

Annual  ratio  per  100  mean  ftrenpth,  not  clearly  be  assi^ed  as  the  origi- 

Admissions  for  diseases  of  longs  14.1  nators  of ,"  idiopathic"  neuralgia. 


Deaths  by  diseases  of  lungs     .               *53  Before  I  proceed  further,  I  have  a 

[To  be  continued.]  ^ord  to  say  regardinff  the  idiopathic 

nature  of  neuralgia,    i  confess  I  enter- 

_^, ,  ^,,««,,«.  tain  most  heterodox  misgivings  ;    in 

ON  TIC  DOULOUREUX.  ^^^^  j  ^o  not  believe,  frSm  cfose  ex- 

By  R.  H.  Allnatt,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.S.A.  amination  into  many  eases,  that  the 

idiopathic  vanety  of  authors  rests  upon 

(J?br  the  Medieai  Gazette.)  ^  g^^e  and  established  foundation,  or 

—  that  specific  excitement  ever  manifests 

On  referring  to  our  acknowledged  au-  itself,  m  the  peripheral  expansion,  as  a 

thorities,  it  is  surprising  to  find  what  a  primary  afiection.   To  suppose  it,  would 

discrepancy  of  opinion  prevails  regard-  be  in  direct  contravention  of  all  ana- 

ing  the  origin  and  nature  of  neuralgia,  logical   deduction.     If  neuralgia   be 

Some  maintain  that  the  proximate  cause  produced  by  mechanical  lesion,  we  are 

is  so  wTapt  in  obscurity  as  to  be  totally  frecjuently  enabled  to  trace  the  injury 

undiscoverable    bv  human  ingenuity,  to  its  source ;  and  the  evidence  of  our 

Others,  among  whom  is  the  late  Dr.  senses  assures  us  of  the^origin  (be  it 

Ffiury,  that  it  consists  in  a  chronic  in-  never  so  remote)  of  the  local  mischief, 

flammation  and  thickening  of  the  neu-  A  nerve  mutt  be  irritated,  in  some  jMirt 

rilema,  or  vascular  membranous  en«  or  other  of  its  course,  in  every  case,  to 

velope  of  the  nerves.    Other  patholo-  produce  the  morbid  excitement.     This 

gists  have  conjectured  that  it  owes  its  is  an  axiom  which  has  been  overlooked, 

ori^n  to  some  obscure  affection  of  the  but  which  is  so  securely  based  that 

brain,  and,  anon,  we  are  told,  that  the  few,  I  think,  will  be  disposed  to  dispute 

brain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  per-  it.    If  a  nerve  pass  over  a  necrosed 

fectly  unaffected,  or  only  secondarilv  surfece,  which  I  have  witnessed  in  a 

sympathises,  and  that  the  rapidity  witn  recent    instance,  what  is  the  effect  P 

which  the  pain  shifts  its  seat  proves  The  jagged  face  of  the  bone  bruises 

also  that  it  is  not  inflammatory.  and  irritates  the  nerve,  and  intractable 

The  idea  suggested  by  Dr.  Parry  of  persistent  neuralgia  (with  obscure  in- 

the cause,  appears  tome  to  be  decidedly  termissions)  is  the  result.    If  a  tumor, 

erroneous,  as  the  thickening  of  the  subcutaneous,  or  deeply  seated,  press 

neurilema  exists  in  comparatively  few  upon  a  nerve,  it  is  stretched  and  braced, 

instances,  and  when  it  does  exist,  only  like  the  string  of  a  violin  over  its 

in  cases  of  long  continuance,  and  is  bridge,  and  intermittent  or  permanent 

not  the  eavse  of  the  affection,  but  the  neuralgia  is  produced.     Every  prac- 

consequence  of  protracted  irritation  of  titioner  knows  what  anomalous  pains 

the  nerve,  whicn  irritation  has  been  will  sometimes  arise  from  the  passing 

communicated,  by  direct  contiguity,  to  of  a  gall-atone  through  the  duct  of  the 

the  investing  sheath,  thus  ^ving  rise  to  liver,  and  from  a  calculus  in  its  transit 

subsequent  morbid  thickening.  along  the  ureter  from  the  kidneys  into 

There  are  many  pathologists,  too,  who  the  bladder.  These  are  all  well-marked 
argue  for  an  exclusive  meekanieal  instances  of  neuralgia,  arising  from 
origin,  and  have  proved  their  theories  mechanical  ^excitement;  and  wnerein, 
by  exhibiting  spcnla  of  bone,  subcu-  I  would  ask*  does  the  pain  differ  from 
taneouB  tumors,  and  exostoses,  which  that  which  is  produced  in  the  mis-called 
have  irritated  the  affected  nerve  at  its  idiopathic  variety  ? 
trunk,  or  some  of  its  fibrillc,  in  the  It  appears  to  me  that  authors  have 
course  of  their  ultimate  ramifications,  wearied  themselves  in  vain  in  the  [en- 
It  Is  vevy  tme  that  these  mechanical  dnvour  to  establish  more  causes  than 
causes  are  suffieient  to  the  production  of  are  necessary  to  aceount  for   simple 

761.— XXX.  ^  M 
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neuralgia.     It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  was  placed  upon  a  soothing  and  tonic 

philosophical   inquiry    thus    to    over-  plan  of  treatment,  and  in  a  very  short 

uurthen  our  pathology.     The  evils,  in  time  he  was  restored  to  health,   and 

a  practical  ix>int  of  view,  are  incal-  enabled  to  resume  his  pubUc  duties, 

culable.    If  we  have,  in  many  instances,  Any  portion  of  the  body  pervaded  by 

(which  we  certainly  do  possess)  a  well-  the  gray  or  ganglionic  nerves  may  be 

marked  cause,  why  may  it  not  be  effi-  subject  to  neuralgia.    Mason  Good,  in 

cient  in  all  to  produce  identical  results  ?  his  nosological  arrangement,  has   di- 

I   have  oeen  censured  for  seeking  to  vided  the  class  Neurotica  iuto  three 

isolate  the  proximate  cause  of  neuralgia  species — namely  ,neuralgia  faciei,  neu- 

to  too  great  an  extent ;  and  it  has  been  ralgia  pedis,  and  neuralgia  mammiie. 

said  that,  after  more  extensive  expe-  This,  however,  is  evidently    circum- 

rience    in    this    inscrutable    disease,  scribing  too  much,  as  we  have  neuraleia 

I.  shall   become     more    catholic     in  of  the  skin,  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 

my  doctrine.    But,  with  all  due  defe-  of  all  the  internal  glandular  or^ns, 

rence  to  my  accusers,  I  safely  and  con-  the  heart  (manifest  by  intermissions, 

fidently  assert  that,  after  considerable  &c.)  and,  according  to  Laennec,  even 

opportunity,  and  several  years  of  pa-  of  the  arteries.    This  lattter  authority 

tient  investigation,  I  have  become  more  supposes  that  angina  pectoris  is  a  spe- 

deeply  rooted  than  ever  in  the  per-  cies  of  neuralgia,  frequently  occumng 

suasion  of  the  correctness  of  my  former  without    organic    disease.     Wherever 

opinion.    I  believe  neuralgia,  in  one  there  is  mere  irregularity  of  function, 

form  or  other,  to  be  an  affection  of  without  pain,  it  appears,  although  the 

much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  same  cause  may  produce  both,  to  be  a 

generally  supposed;  and,  whatever  may  decided  misnomer  to  apply  to  it  the 

be  the  cause,  that  it  is  a  more  universal  term  neuralgia. 

disorder  now  than  it  was  formerly.    I  M.  Piorry  has  described  a  curious 

am  inclined  to  afford  it  even  a  wider  form,  which  he  designates  **  Neuralgie 

range,  for  I  believe  that  many  affec-  irienne    ou    ophtalmique"  where  the 

tions  which  we  regard  as  specific  dis-  pains  commence,  as  he  supposes,  in  the 

eases,  such  as  rheumatism,  hysteria,  nerves  of  the  iris.    It  attacks  persons 

chronic  and  subacute  inflammation  of  who  dwell  in  dark  apartments,  those 

internal  organs,  and  the  like,  are  but  who  read  or  write  much,  and  artisans 

varieties  of  neuralgia.  whose  occupation  requires  them  to  fix 

One  example  to  bear  out  this  asser-  their  eyes  continually  on  minute  ob- 

tion :— A  reverend  gentleman,  residing  jects.     At  the  commencement  of  the 

in  the  country,  consulted  me  a  short  attack,  the  symptoms  are  referred  to 

time  since,  who  was  labouring  under  the  eye :  the  signt  is  suddenly  obscured 

disordered  liver.      He  was  then,  and  or  perverted;    and  a  dark  spot,  sur> 

had  been  for  a  long  time  previously,  by  rounded  by  a  luminous  circle,  rrequent- 

direction    of  his    medical    attendant,  ly  appears  before  the  eye.     After  an 

under  treatment  for  supposed  chronic  intervsd  of  variable  duration,  generally 

inflammation  of  that  orj^an.    The  pain  not  exceeding  a    few    minutes,    this 

in  the  region  of  the  right  hypochon-  symptom  disappears,  and  is  succeeded 

drium  was  at  intervals  so  acute  as  to  by  stupor,  lancinating  pains  of  the  eye 

occasion  him  to  loosen  every  article  of  and  temple,  and  a  sensation  of  pain 

dress  which  caused  tlie  slightest  pres-  over  the  organ,  as  if  it  were  too  fuU. 

sure  upon  the  affected  part :  even  the  At  this  stage  of  the  attack  vomiting 

weight  of  the  bed-clothes  aggravated  usually  occurs,  and  the  paroxysm  bc- 

the  pain  materially.    Upon  examina-  gins  to  decline*, 

tion,  I  found  that  firm  pressure  could  be  With  these  preliminary  observations 

endured  with  comparative  ease,  and  I  proceed  to  a  more  minute  considera- 

that  the  disorder  was  intermittent,  and  tion  of  that  form  of  neuralgia  which 

although  the  free  intervids  hai.  latterly  has  been  denominated  tic  douloureux, 

become  more  obscurely  indicated,  still  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  type 

they  did  occur,  and  were  sufficiently  of  the  whole  species  embraced  by  tne 

marked  to  render  it  apparent  that  the  class  neurotica, 

disorder  was  not  inflammatory  butneu-  [To  be  conttnued.] 

ralgic;  in  fact,  hepatalgia.     He  was      : 

ordered  to  discontinue  the  mercurial  «  ^be  reader  is  rcgueitcd  to  bear  tbU  fact  in 

course  which  had  been  adopted,  and  mind. 
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PERFORATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  generally  with  the  discharge  of  flatus. 

The  pain,  however,  was  so  violent,  and 

recurred  so  frequently,  that  I  believe 

To  the  Editor  of  eke  Medical  Gazette.  for  many  months  he   has  not  known 

g  what  it  was  to  have  three  hours  sleep 

_        '*'                                  ,  at  any  one  time. 

I  BEO  to  transmit  to  you  the  accom-  xJnder  these  circumstances  he  came 

panying  case  for  insertion  m  the  Medi-  ^  Harrowgate  about  the  first  of  the 

CAL  Gazette,  if  you  should  think  it  present  month,  where  he  has  found 

worth  pubbshmg.  great  relief  on  former  occasions,  when 

It  appears  to  me  interesting,  as  pre-  ^ut  of  health.    He  drank  the  sulphu- 

senting  so  much  important  disease  of  retted  waters  at  first  for  some  days 

which  the  symptoms  presented  little  or  without  any  medical  adviser ;  but,  not 

no  indication;  and  I  understand  from  receiving  any  benefit,  he  called  in  the 

Mr.  L^ey,  of  Newark,  who  Irad  at-  assistance  of  Mr.  Parry,  who,  finding 

tended  Mr.  G.  for  some  years,  that  he  the  biliary  secretions  and  the  whole 

never  had  any  fiymptoms  which  led  to  digestive    apparatus  much    impaired, 

a  suspicion  of  such  disease.— I  am,  sir,  directed  his  treatment  to  those  points, 

Your  obedient  servant,  ^nd  with  so  much  success,  that  Mr.  P. 

Georoe  Kennion,  M.D.  said,  for  weeks  he  had  not  slept  so  well, 

Physlcu«tot^H.nj02gite  ^^  /^^  ^^  comfortable,  as  for*^the  first 

Hiffh  Ifarrowgmte,  Juoe  »,  1843.  two  or  three  nights  after  Mr.  Parry  saw 

him.    Still,  however,  he  did  not  gam 

CASB.~Friday,  Jnne  lOth,  1842.— I  strength ;  and  it  was  at  this  time  that 

was  requested  this  evening  to  see  Mr.  T.,  I  was  called  in. 

aged  K)rty-nine,  in  consultation  with  The  treatment  which  we  agreed  upon 

my  friend  Mr.  Parry,  of  this  place.  adopting  was  a  continuation  of   the 

His  appearance  was  somewhat  ema-  plan  wnich  had  been  commenced  by 

dated,  uthough  not  to  any  great  extent;  Mr.  Parry  -.—Small  doses  of  blue  pill ; 

his  countenance  was  anxious ;  the  pulse  extract  oi  colocynth  and  hyoscyamus,  to 

76,  and  languid;  the  tongue  white  and  re^^late  the  bowels ;  the  nitro-muriatic 

swelled,  with  a  very  slight  yellow  fur  acid,  with  decoction  of  taraxacum,  as  a 

in  the  centre.   His  principal  complaint  general  tonic,  and  with  the  view  of 

was  of  extreme  distension  of  the  bowels,  acting  upon  the  liver,  which  was  evi- 

^'asif  he  would  burst"    There  was  no  dently  at  fault;    and  the  use  of  the 

tenderness  on  pressure  in  any  part  of  asafoetida  lavement  for  the  purpose  of 

the  abdomen.    The  bowels  had  been  relieving  the  tympanitic  state  of  the 

relieved  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  bowels.    At  the  same  time  his  diet  was 

the  motions  were  reported  as  being  very  carefully  regulated, 

black  and  offensive.    His  urine  was  At  my  subsequent  visit  the  following 

natural  in  appearance  and  quantity ;  day,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 

and  its  healthy  condition  was  confirmed  abdomen,  I  stated  my  opinion  that  there 

by  the  ordinary  tests.    His  appetite  was  fluid  in  the  cavity ;  but  there  was 

was  on  the  whole  good;  and  he  never  so  much  flatulent  distension  that    it 

suffered  any   pain   or   inconvenience  was  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  as  to 

after  eating,  beyond  that  arising  from  its  existence.    There  was  no  tender- 

the  flatulence. '  I  found  upon  inquiry  ness  on  pressure  at  the  epigastrium,  or 

that  he  bad  been  more  or  less  out  of  any  other  part  of  the  abdomen ;  and  no 

health  for  some  years;  but  without  any  irregularity  of  surface  could  be  ascer- 

leading  or  very  tangible  symptom,  un*  tained. 

til  about  six  monUis  ago,  when  he  In  consequence  of  the  temporary  in- 
received  a  violent  shock  in  conseouence  disposition  of  Mr.  Parry  for  two  or 
of  the  sudden  death  of  a  near  relative,  three  days,  the  subsequent  history  of 
Since  Uiat  time  he  has  been  eonsidera-  the  case  fell  solely  under  my  observa- 
bly worse:  the  leading  symptom  has  tion.  I  left  Mr.  T.  comfortable  on 
been  paroxysms  of  severe  pain,  gene-  Saturday  evening,  complaining  only  of 
rally  coming  on  at  night,  and  rererred  the  distension,  and  of  very  shght  ten- 
almoet  entirely  to  the  umbilical  and  demess  at  the  caput  caecum  coli.  On 
hypogastric  regions.  These  were  al-  Sunday  morning  i  was  called  up  to  see 
ways  connectea  with  a  great  degree  of  him  at  4  a.m.,  and  found  him  with  an 
flatulent  distension ;    and   passed   off  excessively  rapid  pulse,  which  I  could 
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not  count;    the  greatest  anxiety  de-  partsitwasquitchealthy;  and  attached 
picted  upon  his  countenance,  and  com-  to  it  in  different  places,  by  short  pedi- 
plaining  of  the  most  agonizing  pain  cles,  were  a  large  number  of   small 
over  the  whole  abdomen,  which  was  fatty  tumors,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea 
so  tender  as  not  to  bear  the  slightest  to  tliat  of  a  large  filbert ;  and  each  was 
touch.    All  these  symptoms  had  come  contained  in  a  fibro -serous  capsule, 
on  about  two  hours  previously.    He  The  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  slight- 
had  a  mustard  plaster  applied  to  the  ly  enlarged,  and  its  whole  sabstanoe 
abdomen  ;    and  I  ordered  a  dose  of  much  congested ;  the  gall-bladder  was 
morphia  to  be  taken  immediately,  and  perfectly  empty  of  bile,  and  its  whole 
to  be  repeated   if  necessary.      This  cavity  almost  entirely  filled  by  an  im- 
seemed,  in  some  degree,  to  relieve  the  mense  gall>8tone.    Tne  rest  of  the  ab> 
extreme  pain ;  but  he  became  insensible  dominal  viscera  were  healthy, 
about  8  o'clock  a.m.,  and  he  died  at  There  was  about  an  ounce  of  serum 
9i  A.M.  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  about  six 
Seciio  cadaverit,  twenty  hours  after  drachms  in  the  ventricles,  and  between 
dealh. — In  consequence  of  Mr.  Parry  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  there  were 
not  being  able  to  leave  his  room,  Mr.  a  few  traces  of  slignt  serous  eflusion. 
Milnthorpe  assisted  me  at  the  examinar 
tion.  ■ ■ — - — 

in  which  were  floating  a  few   small  BENEATH  UMBILICUS, 

flakes  of  lymph.    The  bowels  were  im-  

"  oTKSWer  of  the  lesser  "^  "*  **'-  '^'*'  ^'-^  ««'«'• 

curvature  of  the  stomach,  we  found  Sin, 

two  irregular  oi^enings  of  about  three-  The  following  interesting  and  uncom- 
guarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;   the  ^.^n  case  I  Save  transcRbed  from  mr 
immediate    margins   of   winch    were  case-book,  thinking  that  its  publicatioh 
as  thin  as  a  piece  of  paper.    These  per-  i^  your  journal  may  possibly  assist 
forations  were  at  the  distance  of  about  g^me  practitioner  or  oth^  in  foming 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  pylorus,  ^  ^j^rrect  diagnosis  on  a  future  occ^ 
and  were  situated  m  the  centre  of  a  gj^ns.     1  shall  make  no  further  com* 
mass  of  cartilaginous  substance,  which  ^^^^  ^^^     j^^  ^^5  y^^^  f^^^^  ^  ^1^ 
involved  the  whole  circumference  of  presented  themselves  to  my  notice, 
the  stomach  for  a  distance  of  from  three  Ism  sir 
to  four  inches  from  the  pylorus.    The  your  obedient  servant, 
mucous  membrane  hmng  this  diseased  t.  Herbert  Barker. 
portion  did  not  present  anjr  unusual  Bedford,  June  20. 18*». 
appearance,  excepting  that  m  one  or  ' 
two  small  patches,  and  around  the  edge  Henry  Danes,  aetat.  34,   a  working 
of  the  perforation,  it  was  slightly  turgid,  jeweller,  having  a  cachectic  appear- 
and of  an  ashy  hue.    But  the  muscu-  ance.    Has  lived  intemperately :  drink- 
lar  coat  seemed  to  have  disappeared  in^  brandy  and  ein  in  excess.    Has  not 
entirely,  and  to  be  replaced  by  what  I  enjoyedgood  health  for  the  las  ttwoy  ears, 
have  above  described  as  cartilage.   The  complaining  of  loss  of  appetite,  sicKness 
thickness  of  this  substance  varied  in  in  the  morning,  and  general  languor. 
different  parts,  from  one-fourth  of  an  About  four  months  ago,  he  first  noticed  a 
inch  to  an  inch ;  it  had  a  nodulated  distinct,  hard  swellinfi[  under  the  short 
appearance,  and  when  cut  into  was  ribs  on  the  left  side ;   but  for  three  pr 
perfectly  white,  homogeneous  in  struc-  four  years  he  has  ima^ned  that  there 
ture,  and  without  any  bands,  or  striated  has  l>een  slight  protrusion  of  the  lower 
appearance    whatever.     The    pylorus  ribs  on    that   side,  which   has   con- 
itself  was  only  slightly  thickened ;  and  siderably    increased    since    he     first 
this  thickening  appeared  to  arise  entirely  observea   the   swelling  below  them, 
from  an  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  The  enlargement  hasoeen  gradually 
mucous  inembrane.  increasing   until  it  has   attained  its 

In  some  parts  the  serous  coat  of  the  present  magnitude  and  position, 

stomach  was  involved  in  the  cartila-  *  At  the  present  time  (Oct.  25th,  ld39) 

ginous  degeneration,  while   in  other  the  abdomen  presents  an  enlargement 
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on  the  left  side,  the  circumference  of  few  days,  my  patient  was  removed  to  , 

which  is  about  tliat  of  the  two  liands  the  Infirmary,  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 

opened  and  joined  together ;  it  extends  ^ician,  by  whom  it  was  named  a  case 

R  little  beyond  the  median  line  on  the  of  ttpUnifis ;   and  the  following  is  a 

right  side,  the  remainder  of  the  swell-  short  summary  of  the  case  from  this 

ing  being  on  the  left  of  that  line,  and  period  :-*- 

extending  from  the  ribs  very  nearly  to  Some  weeks  after  his  admission  the 
a  level  with  the  anterior  superior  absccs^  i)ointed  a  short  distance  below 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  Tne  in-  the  umbilicus,  and  discliarged  its  con- 
teguments  covering  the  enlargement  tents— some  two  pints  of  healthy  look- 
appear  to  be  thinner  towards  its  upper  ing  pus ;  and  the  discharge  continued 
and  right  side,  as  though  it  were  about  in  profuse  quantities  to  his  death, 
to  point  at  that  spot.  Its  circumference  Hectic  symptoms  set  in,  and  coUiqua- 
is  considerably  harder  and  firmer  than  tive  perspiration  and  diarrhoea  pre- 
its  centre.  Fluctuation  is  distinct  in  ceded  death,  which  took  place  in  Uie 
every  part  of  the  tumefaction.  He  beginning  of  March  1&40.  During  the 
declares  that  the  origin  of  it  was  from  progress  of  the  disease  there  were  no 
beneath  the  ribs  on  the  left  side.  He  other  indications  of  thoracic  disease 
complains  of  pain  in  the  back  and  than  have  been  alluded  to. 
loins,  particularly  during  the  night,  Owin^  to  the  kindness  of  the  physi- 
and  of  a  heavy  dramng  pain  between  cian  under  whose  care  this  poor  man 
the  shoulders.  He  has  no  pain  in  the  was  placed,  I  was  present  at  the  post- 
right  shoulder  particularly.  He  has  mortem  examination.  The  body  was 
frequent  and  acute  pain  along  the  left  extremely  emaciated.  Our  attention 
arm  to  the  finfi;er8,  also  in  the  re^on  was  first  directed  to  the  apparent  seat 
of  the  heart,  frequently  attacking  him  of  the  disease— the  abdomen ;  and  on 
suddenly,  with  palpitation  of  that  dividing  its  parietes,  the  muscles  were 
organ.  The  tongue  is  furred  ;  the  observed  to  be  split  up,  as  it  were,  by 
pulse  weak,  and  75 ;  the  bowels  are  a  quantity  of  matter  which  was  found 
generally  relaxed,  but  the  evacuations  to  have  no  connection  with  the  abdo- 
of  a  bealtby  appearance ;  the  appetite  minal  cavity.  On  more  minutely  exa- 
18  indifferent,  and  thirst  considerable,  mining  this  diffused  abscess,  it  was 
The  urine  is  scanty  and  thick,  of  a  ascertained  to  exist  between  the  exter- 
dirty-clay  colour,  producing  much  pain  nal  and  internal  oblique  muscles  of  the 
in  its  passage  from  the  bladder.  He  abdomen ;  to  communicate  below  with 
has  had  a  slight  cough  and  expecto-  the  opening  through  which  the  matter 
ration  in  the  morning  lately,  and  has  had  made  its  exit,  and  above,  with  a 
occasionally  perspired  profusely  in  the  small  opening  which  w^as  traced  through 
night.  No  chilliness  or  shivering;  the  muscles  of  the  ninth  intercostal 
no  pain  in  the  chest;  no  evening  ex-  gpace  on  the  left  side,  through  the 
acerbations  of  fever;  and  no  throbbing  firmly  adherent  pleurae  costafis  and 
in  the  abdominal  enlargement  He  pulmonahs  to  the  interior  of  the  lung 
has  never  had  the  ague.  on  that  side,  which  presented  a  cavity 

On  examining  the  chest  with  the  probably  capable  oi  containing  four 

stethoscope,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  ounces  of  pus. 

found  to  be  puerile  on  the  right  side.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  bowels,  were 

and  almost  imperceptible  on  the  left,  healthy ;  the  kidneys  presented  a  fine 

Percussion     produces    very    difierent  specimen  of  the  granular  disease  so 

sounds  on  the  two  sides,  being  much  fully  described  and  beautifully  illus- 

duller  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  trated  by  Dr.  Blight.    The  right  lune 

side.    The  impulse  ofthe  heart  is  rather  was  tubercular  in  the  upper  part,  and 

stronger,  and  diffused  over   a  wider  the  air-cells  and  tubeson  that  ?ide  were 

space^  than  natural,  but  there  is  no  enlarged.    The  left  lung  was  exceed- 

morbid  sound.               ^  ingly  diminutive,  and  its  entire  struc- 

On  subjecting  the  urine  to  heat  and  ture  around  tlie  large  cavity  communi- 

to  nitric  acid,  it  was  found  to  be  highly  eating  with  the  abdominal    parietes. 

albuminous.    Ordered —  studoed  with  tubercles  in  every  stage  of 

A  generous  diet,  tonic  and  diuretic  medi-  development. 

dnes,  with  gentle  iodine  friction  oTer  The  neart  was  healthy, 

the  abdomiiuil  sweliing.  

After  having  treated  this  case  for  a 
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VARIOLA  AND  VACCINIA.  l»th.--SmaU-pox  pastefek- 

with  a  brown  scab ;  taat  of  the  cow- 

pox  has  still  incraued  in  siae.    The 

Tb  f he  Editor  of  tke  Madkml  Omzette.  '  eruption  has  a  much  better  appear- 
ance than  on  the  other  children,  in 

^*"'                             ,      *  1,  whom  it  is  remarkably  confluent  on 

Should   you   consider  the  following  the  face;  especially  the  elder  brother, 

cases,  which  came  under  my  observa-  ^hose  eyelias  are  so  much  tumefied  as 

tion  in  1839,  during  the  prevalence  of  ^  completely  close  the  eyes, 

small-pox  in  the  town  in  which  I  was  29th.— Eruption  on  younger  brother 

then  residing,  and  which  I  have  been  q^  t^g  decline;  at  its  height  on  the 

induced  to  send  you  from  seeing  Mr.  others. 

Curling's  paper  in  your  number  for  31st. -Eruption  on  youn-er  brother 

last  week,  worthy  a  place  m  your  valu-  scarcely  visible ;  vaccine  pnstule  very 

able  journal,  you  will  oblige  me  by  hard  and  brown;    eruption    ou    the 

inserting  them.— 1  am,  sir,  others  declining. 

Your  obedientservant,  During  the  time  of  incubatior    *»ncl 

Alfred  Markwich.  through  the    whole  of  the   eruptive 

North  Brixton,  June  19, 1842.  sta^e,  the  children  took  some  simple 

^   „  .  .^  ^A    1   J    saline  mixture,  of  magnes.  sulph.,  no- 

C.  H.,  aged  10  years,  was  attacked    ^^    ^^^^    ^„^„    ^^^    tirL.    in 

with  small-pox  May  11.     Had  never  ^^^^  proportioned  to  their  respective 

had  cow-pox.     This  induced  the  pa-  Quassiainfusion  was  given  when 

rents  to  have  the  other  children  vacci-  ^^  eruption  declined,    and  they  all 

nated-two  nrls,  one  5,  the  other  7  CTadually  recovered, 

years,  and  alwy  aged  two  years :  this  ^  REMARXS.-The  contrast  between 

was  accordingly  done  on  the  following  these  four  cases  (the  two  sisters  who 

day.    The  virus  produced  effect  only  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  cow-pox,  the  eldest  bro- 

on  the  boy.     As  the  small-pox  was  ^y^^^  ^^^  ^^  •  ^  ^^^            previous, 

raging  much  in  the  town,  the  mother  ^^^  ^^^  younger  Ibrother  whS  had  it 

was  induced  by  some  of  her  friends  to  together  with  small-pox)  is  particularly 

IT^^^  ^^l'^  "^i*"  ,''"^""^''Q?'''*i?'[  interesting.     They,^  think,  in  a  great 

taken  from  the  sister's  arm.     She  did  measure,  tend  to  prove  the  powtr  of 

so  May  17th,  the  fifth  day  after  vacci-  ^ow-pox  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 

nation.     The  vaccine  pustule  was  at  ^^JT^^  ^^  i^ng  as  the  system  re. 

this   time   distinctly   visible   on   the  n^aing^^nder  its  Influence ;  and  ako. 

younger  brother's  arm.    The  child  was  ^j^^^  j^  ^^  j^^        j^  ^^  its  efficacy  by 

tule  increased  daily  in  sisse.  sysie    . 

On  the  23d,  the  sixth  day  after  ino-  

culation,  the  small-pox  eruption  made  To  the  Editor  6/ the  Medical  Gazette. 
its  appearance  in  small  red  spots,  simi- 
lar to  flea-bites.  Sir, 

24th. — Eruption  more  full  and  ele-  This  case  of  natural  small-pox  occur- 

vated,  though  not  so  much  so  as  that  ring  immediately  after  vaccination,  so 

on  the  two  sisters,  in  whom  vaccinia  ably  described  oy  Mr.  H.  Curling  in 

was  not  produced,  and  the  elder  bro-  the  last  number  of  your  journal,  is,  1 

ther,  who  had  it  some  years  previously,  think,  one  of  much  interest :  in  the 

His  face  was  not  so  red,  or  the  pain  in  first  place,  as  proving  the  remarkable 

back  and  head  so  severe.     He  was  power  which  tne  cow-pox  possesses  in 

more  lively,  and  had  no  sickness,  of  modifying  the  small-pox,  if  present  in 

which  the  sisters  complained  much,  the  system  at  the  time  of  its  introduc- 

Bowels  open ;  tongue  coated.  tion ;  and  secondly,  in  disproving  the 

26th. — ^Pustules  remarkably  distinct,  identitv  of  the  diseases, 

about  twenty  in  number  on  the  fiice,  .  Witn  your  permission,  I  will  describe 

and  but  few  on  the  other  parts  of  the  two  cases  of  a  similar  nature  that  have 

body.      Bowels    open ;    pulse    quick ;  lately  occurred  in  my  practice,  which, 

tongue  still  furred.     The  pustules  are  together  with  Mr.  Curhng's,  and  others 

much  more  abundant  than  on  the  other  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation, 

childsen.  render  it  difllcult  to  me  to  consider  the 
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dtseases  identical,  ably  as  that  opinion  Ab«at  nine  years  since  the  late  Dr. 

18  supported  by  Mr.  Ceeley.  Balmanno,  of  Glasgow,  called  my  at- 

On  the  i4th  of  Jan.  1842,  I  vacci-  tention  to  a  patient  of  his  who  had 

nated  Thomas   Sinfield,  eet,  5  years,  taken  iodine  under  his  direction/  and 

and  Jane   Sinfield,  eet.  2  years,  the  whose  fingei-joints  had  become  swollen 

eldest  suffering  at  the  time  from  the  during  the  use  of  the  medicine.    Dr.  B., 

premonitory  symptoms  of  small- pox,  at  the  time,  conjeotured  whether  the 

to  which  disease  both  of  the  children  tumefaction  might  not  have  been  oc- 

had  been   exposed    for  several   days  casioned  by  the  iodine.     As  the  case 

previously,  having  slept  with  a  brother  was  a  solitary  instance,  several  gentle- 

who  was  suffering  from  conflnmit  small-  men,  who  were  present,  as  well  as  myself 

pox  in  its  most  severe  form,  being  lite-  felt  sceptical  as  to  the  fact.    I  -had  quite 

rally  one  mass  of  pustules  from  iiead  to  forgotten  this  circumstance  until  very 

foot.    The  youngest  child  was  alto  un-  lately,  when  it  was   recalled  to  my 

well  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  \  memory  by  a  somewhat  similar  case 

Notwithstanding  in  both  cases  \he  occurring  in   a  young   gentleman  of 

inoculation  was  successful,  the  disease  Truro,  which  I  saw  in  consultation  with 

proceeded  regularly  through  its  stages\  Mr.  Jervisof  this  town.    The  patient  I 
the  vesicles  were  fully  and  perfectly\ alluded  to  was  about  20  years  of  age, 

formed.    Immediately,  however,  that  land  had  suffered  from  hiemoptysis  and 

the  vesicles  began  to  decline,  the  dis-  an  indolent  superficial  inflammation  of 

tinot  eruption  of  small -pox  appeared  the  fauces ;  for  the  latter  svmptom  we 

inbothchildren,  attended  with  so  little  repeatedly  prescribed,  with    the  best 

constitutional  disturbance  as  hardly  to  eftect,  two  grains  of  potas.  iodid.  three 

require  any  medical  treatment,  ana  no  times  a  day ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 

confinement  to  bed.    The  eruption  of  case  was,  that  as  the  throat  improved 

small-pox  did  not  pustulate,  but  about  in  appearance  the  wrist  joint  became 

the  7tn  or  8th  day  dried  into  scabs,  infljunedandswollen,  and  on  leaving  off 

I  should  observe,   that  for  four  days  the  iodine  the  joint  speedily  recovered 

after  inoculation  the  children  were  ex-  its  natural  state.    As  this  effect  occurred 

posed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox,  every  time  the  iodine  was  administered, 

living  and  sleeping  with  the  lad  who  I'  was  led  to  suspect  it  was  caused  by 

was  afflicted  with  it,  whose  body,  also,  the  medicine,  and  on  mentioning  my 

was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  room  two  suspicion  to  Mr.  Jervis,  he  thought  he 

days  after  death.  could  confirm  my  opinion  by  a  case  of 

Contrary  to  the  usual  opinion,  my  ob-  enlarged  spleen  which  he  had  lately 

servation  w^ould  lead  me  to  believe  that  treated  successfully  by  potas.  iodid.,  and 

vaccination, performed  during  the  incu-  in  which  the  joints  became  swollen  on 

bative  stage  of  small-pox,  is  generally  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  of  the 

successful.    I  should  DC  glad  if  those  spleen. 

of  your  readers  who  havje  opportunities  From  these  cases  we  may  conclude 

of  informing  themselves  on  this  head  that  iodine  has  an  occasionally  tendency 

would  communicate  the  results  of  their  to  produce  inflammation  of  the  joints, 

experience. — I  am,  sir,  and  that,  when  it  does  produce  this 

Your  obedient  servant,  effect,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  medicine  is 

J.  B.  Metcalfe,  M.R.C.S.  acting  beneficially  end  effectually  on 

Hackney,  Jane  nd,  1842.  the  system.     I  may  incidentally  notice 


that,  in  the  case  of  the  voung  gentle- 

ON  THE  OCX^ASIONAL  TENDENCY  OF  man  alluded  to  above,  the  iodine  in- 

•^*v««.T».  ^^  nn^*%Tr^«.  ««.tb«  *,,,,.  vaHably  produced,  m  addition  to  the 

IODINE  TO  PRODUCE  INFLAMMA-  inflammation  of  the  joints,  an  eruprion 

TION  OP  THE  JOINTS.  of  pustules  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 

body;   this  latter  symptom,  and  also 

To  the  Editor  qftke  Medical  Gazette.  coryza,  I  have  noticed  as  very  common 

Sir,  effects  of  potas.  iodid.     I  would  further 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  record  observe,  that  the  influence  which  potas. 

the  following  fact  respecting  the  use  of  iodid.  exerts  on  the  structure  of  the 

iodine. — I  am,  sir,  joints,  may  be  adduced  as  an  additional 

Your  obedient  servant,  argument  to  prove  that  mercury  and 

J.  M.  Winn,  M.D.  iodine  have  similar  effects  on  the  animal 

Troro,  June  2, 1842.                               '  economy.    Iodine,  like  mercury,  is  an 
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effiKtiial  remedy  for  fhenmarisni,  and,  iroin  easy  to  form  any  general  pUui, 

likeit,  we  perceive  it  has  abo  the  pro-  ^hich  shall  fulfil  the  most  iraportnol 

perty  of  prodocinr  a  rhemnatic  sort  of    _.     .  .,  ,  v  ,      , *T,     . 

tnftbima^on  of  the  tendinous  and  liga.  ^"i^^^  i  a°d  have  no  less  trouble  in 

mentoos  stracturen.  accommodating  the  several  details,  so 

as  to  snit  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 

P.S.-^inc€  writing  the  above  I  have  rarioas  classes  of  the  profcaskm.   They 

met  with  another  case,  shewing  the  .^  ^  .•     A-m    i*.  *«  v  *      ^^          \ 

inflnence  of  iodine  on  the  joints.  *The  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^  ^  pcrfoim  of 

patient,  Mrs.  L.,  of  TVwardreath,  had  reniodelling  the  whole,  without  mate* 

been  taking  notas.  iodid«  for  abont  a  rially  inconveniencing  any  particular 

fortnight,  unoer  the  direction  of  Mr.  branch. 

Yandrez,  of  St  Austell,  for  an  affection  t.  ^t.'*   a*\                 ^1.1.           ^a 

of  the  h^ad,whenshecomplahied,  with  i°  "^  ^^^^t  "i"  ^^^  ^  ^"* 

some  feelings  of  alarm,  that  her  finger-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Chjik,  for  the  suggestions 

joints   were  swelling.      On   shewing  which  he  volunteers  on  the  subject, 

them  to  me,  I  attributed  the  thicken-  and  which,  containing  as  they  do  ••  the 

ing  to  the  action  of  the  medicme.  The  „«u;««,«j  ^«:«;^«„  «r  ^«*»  «».^  »,—  *u. 

trmh  of  my  opinion  was  verified  by  «^^»««1  <>P™o™  o/^^n«  ^*^o  ^  ^^ 

the  speedy  reduction  of  the  swelling  ™*^y  y^wrs  directed  his  attention  to 

on  intermitting  the  iodine.  the  state  of  the  profession,  and  the 

ss=s=ss=ss=s=s=ss=s===:^==s    ™^&iu  o^  improving  medical  educatm 

■  in  this  country,**  deserve  attentive  con- 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE.        dderation.     His  remarks  on 


Friday,  July  I,  1842.  reform,   contained  in  a  leUcr  to  Sir 

James  Graham  (extracts  from  which 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  portion 

J«J;'SLrSSf^.2S:,SS2'S;!^    ofthep«scntnnmber).««  evidently 
pQbUcmn  tit,  dicendi  peiicnlnm  non  recuso."       the  result  of  a  careful  consideration  of 

CicBEo.    jjjg  8^lJject,  and  are  written  in  a  mode- 

rate  and  impartial  tone.    Though  we 
ON  MEDICAI.  REFORM.  ^,„^  ^  permitted  to  differ  from  him 

The  subject  of  medical  reform  is  one    on  many  points,  we  are  no  less  indebted 
peculiarly  beset  with  difficulties ;  the    to  him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  or 
various  questions  which  arise  are  per-  less  sensible  of  the  desire  he  shows  to 
plexing,  and  the  objections  to  every  new  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  medical 
plan  hitherto  proposed  are  so  numerous,  practitioners.     We  propose  to  ofier  a 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  arrive  at  a  few  comments  on  some  of  the  more  im- 
coirect  conclusion  as  to  which  coune  portant  contents  of  his  letter, 
may  be  adopted  most  advantageously       One  of  the  great  objects  to  be  had  in 
for  the  several  branches  of  the  profes*  view  in  effecting  any  change,  is  the  wel- 
«ion  as  well  as  for  the  public.    Each  fare  of  general  practitioners,  and,  as  Sir 
party  has  some  objects  in  view,  which  James  justly  observes,  no  scheme  of 
cannot  be  attained  without  entrendi-  medical  reform  which  does  not  espe- 
ing  upon  the  interests  of  another.    It  cially  provide  for  them  can  be  satis&c- 
is  therefore  impossible  to  please  all ;  toiy.    He  appears,  however,  to  think 
and  we  foresee  that,  whatever  measure  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  mem- 
is  carried,  there  must  necessarily  be  bers  of  the  medical  corporations  are 
many  discontented  with  it.     We  make  consulted,  while  the  claims  and  feelings 
these  remarks,  inasmuch  as  we  have  of  the  great  body  of  the  profession  are 
good  reason  for  knowing  that  the  legis-  likely  to  be  lost  sight  c^     Now  the 
latOTB  who  have  undertaken  the  ma^  fact  is,  that,  though  the  general  prec- 
nagement  of  the  subject  find  it  far  titioncrs  arc  undoubtedly  the  persons 
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most  interested  in  the  present  changes,  over  medical  aflfbirs.     To   the  one- 

and  claim  the  first  attention,it  is  almost  faculty  system  in  general  we  haye  so 

impossihle  to  make  any  direct  appeal  often  tendered  oar  objections,  that  it  is 

to  them  as  a  body,  in  such  manner  at  needless  to  repeat  them  here.     We 

least  as  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  re-  must,  however,  confess  that  it  is  pre- 

sult     The  medical  associations,  it  is  sented  to  us  by  Sir  James  in  the  most 

'true,  are  organs  through  which,  in  some  fiivourable  manner ;  and  the  plan  which 

degree,  their  opinions  may  be  made  he  advocates  is  the  best  which  has  been 

known ;  and  the  suggestions  of  these  brought  forward  to  effect  stich  an  ob- 

bodies  have  been  taken  into  considerar  jeet,  if  desirable— which,  in  our  humble 

tion.   But  they  embrace  proportionally  opinion,  it  is  not.     The  union  of  the 

too  small  a  number  of  the  practitionen  two  Colleges  la  a  far  more  appropriate 

of  the  country  to  give  weight  to  their  and  moderate  measure  than  the  wilder 

sentiments,  especially  when  we  consider  scheme  of  abolishing  them  in  toio,  and 

that  they  represent  only  the  opinions  on  their  ashes  constructing  some  fan- 

of  a  certain  portion  of  the  members,  ciful  fabric,  which  is  to  fulfil  every 

Besides,  the  petitions  presented  and  the  requisite. 

proposals  made  by  these  bodies  are  so  We  consider  the  separate  ezistenee 
various  and  contradictoiy,  as  to  neu-  of  these  Colleges  as  tending  materially 
tralize  one  another.  Scarce  any  two  to  give  stability  to  the  profession,  and 
agree,  except  in  the  one  point — that  re-  especially  to  its  great  divisions  into 
form  is  necessary.  They  are  examples  medicine  and  suigery— an  arrangement ' 
of  the  adage,  *' Quot  homines,  tot  sen-  not  artificial  and  unnecessaiy,  as  is 
tentice."  The  only  resource  left,  there-  often  said,  but  one  which  has  arisen 
fore,  is  in  the  councils  of  the  corporate  spontaneously  out  of  the  real  necessi- 
bodies,  who  must  be  considered,  in  ties  of  the  case,  and  which  is  essential 
some  measure  at  least,  as  representa-  to  the  progress  of  the  science  as  well 
tivesofthe  whole  profession,  and  who,  as  beneficial  to  the  public.  By  the 
having  hitherto  had  the  direction  of  union  of  the  representative  Colleges  of 
afiairs,  and  consequently  been  in  the  these  departments  in  medicine,  the 
habit  of  considering  medical  politics,  confusion  in  practice  would  be  in- 
must  be  supposed  to  be  more  fully  ac-  creased,  without  a  corresponding  ad- 
quainted  with  the  existing  deficiencies,  vantage  being  obtained.  For  we  can- 
and  better  able  to  propose  the  means  not  by  any  means  see  that  such  benefits 
of  supplying  Aem,  than  those  whose  would  result  from  this  amalgamation 
opportunities  of  observation  are  more  as  the  author  of  the  letter  predicts, 
limited.  We  may  ftirther  venture  to  The  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
hopethat,  comprising  as  they  do  the  geons  are  unquestionably,  in  their  exist- 
most  eminent  men  in  the  professidn,  ing  construction,  defective,  and  quite 
tiiey  may  be  trusted  with  this  influence,  inadequate  to  regulate  and  protect  the 
and  that  they  will  endeavour  to  exert  profession;  and  the  consciousnessof  this 
it  so  as  to  improve  and  benefit  the  pro-  has  induced  the  members  of  their  re- 
fession  at  large.  Bpective  councils  to  set  about  refi)rm. 
One  important  feature  in  the  present  It  is,  therefore,  hardly  fkir  to  judge  of 
letter  is,  the  proposal  to  throw  down  their  future  operation  under  an  im- 
^the  wall  of  separation  between  the  proved  system,  by  their  present  effects 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  under  one  avowedly  defective.  Hither- 
and  unite  them  into  one  College  of  to  they  have  been  too  exclusive  in 
Medicine,  which  is  to  have  the  control  their  internal  operation,  and  ill  sup- 
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ported  by  the  laws  in  what  regards  the  leges  so  as  to  include  the  small  aeeHatuf 
public.    Relying  on  this,  ill  educated  of  pure  physicians  and  surgeons,  leav- 
persons  fearlessly  venture  to  assume  ing  the  others  unprovided  for,  would 
the    rights     of     authorized     practi-  be  a  gross  defect.    But  such  is  by  no 
tioners :  the  prosecution  of  such  per-  means  the  intention  of  those  engaged 
sons  is  rarely  attempted,  or  if  it  be,  in  legislating  on  the  subject.     The 
frequently  terminates  only  in  a  triumph  plan  proposed,  so  far  as  we  under- 
to  themselves,  which,  of  course,  en-  stand  it,   is,  to  render  the  new  ar- 
courages  others  to  follow  the  same  rangements   beneficial  to  all  parties, 
system,  to  elude  the  course  of  education  The  Society  of  Apothecaries  being  re- 
and  examination  required  for  a  diploma,  moved,  their  powers,  confirmed  and 
and  practise  without  it,  to  the  no  small  strengthened,  are  to  be  vested  in  the 
annoyance  of  the  practitioner,  who.  College  of  Physicians,  with  which  body, 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  attach  him-  instead  of  the  present  worshipful  corn- 
self  to  an  institution,  finds  that  he  is  pany,   the    general   practitioner    will 
unprotected  by  it.    And  the  inability  hereafter  be  connected, 
on  the  part  of  the  Colleges  to  assist  him,  With  regard  to  the  education  of  prae- 
has  been  inteipreted  into  an  unwilling-  titioners ;  the  "  cardinal  point,"  which 
ness  to  attempt  it.     But  give  them  a  is  esteemed  of  such  high  importance  in 
difi[brent  charter,  make   their  council  medical  reform,  does  not  appear  to  us 
more   responsible   to    their  members,  so  highly  essential  as  Sir  James  Clark 
enable  them,  under  certain  restrictions,  appears  to  think  it.    It  resolves  itself 
to  recal  diplomas  for  irregular  conduct ;  into  two  examinations,  the  one,  con- 
give  them,  in  short,  a  more  efficient  ferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medi- 
code  of  laws,  and  we  believe  they  will  cine,  intended  to  qualify  for  the  duties  of 
be  found  to  meet  the  principal  demands  the  general   practitioner,   to    give    a 
made  on  them.  Till  they  possess  powers,  licence  to  practise  in  all  branches  in- 
they  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  exe-  discriminately,  and  to  be  a  preliminary 
cuting  them ;  but,  give  them  the  means  step  to  that  of  Doctor  in  Medicine ;  the , 
to  protect  their  members,  and  guard  graduates  in  the  latter  being  distin- 
the  interests  of  the  profession,  and  we  guished  simply  by  their  higher  rank, 
doubt  not  they  will  be  found  to  do  so  and  by  being  admitted  into  the  body  of 
as  effectually  as  any  other  body  that  fellows,  and  allowed  to  hold  the  various 
could  be  created.  offices  of  the  one-faculty  college.    This 
One  of  the  main   arguments   em-  second  examination  is  not  to  enable  the 
ployed  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  union  candidate  to  practise  in  any  particular 
of  the  Colleges  is,  that  *'  one  small  sec-  department,  but  merely  to  make  a  dif- 
tion  of  the  profession  are  classed  under  ferent  section,  to  exalt  one  party  over 
a  College  of  Physicians,  and  another  another,  and  to  distinguish  a  superior 
under  a  College  of  Surgeons,  while  the  from  an  inferior  class  of  general  prac- 
great  body  of  the  profession  is  left  titioners ;  at  the  same  time  persons  are 
without  any  bond  of  union,  or  any  con-  to  be  allowed  to  practise  as  pure  sur- 
nection  with,  or  interest  in,  those  in-  geons  and  physicians  without   there 
stitutions."    As  the  general  practition-  being  any  guarantee  for  their  especial 
ers  form  the  most  important  body  in  proficiency  in  those  departments, 
the  profession,  and  are  most  in  need  of  We  quite  agree  in  the  opinion  ex- 
assistance,  any  reform  which  does  not  pressed  with  regard  to  the  Apothecaries' 
benefit  them,  would  be  worse  than  use-  Company.  We  have  long  looked  for  some 
less.    To  construct,  therefore,  the  Col-  improvement  in  it.  That  body  has  doubt- 
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less  accomplished  much— more  than, 
with  its  defective  constitution,  could 
have  been  expected  of  it.  But,  since 
the  period  in  which  it  was  instituted, 
medical  science  has  undergone  such 
changes,  as  to  render  its  farther  con- 
tinuance imnecessary. 

The  letter  is  concluded  with  some 
good  observations  on  the  importance  of 
medical  reform  as  a  matter  of  state 
polity.  Men  are  too  apt  to  consider 
that,  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of 
medicine,  they  are  legislating  only  for 
a  small  body,  forgetting  that  the  public 
also  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  matter. 
The  interest  of  the  two  are  so  inter- 
woven, that  a  measure,  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  one,  must  regard  also  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other.  Medical  reform  is, 
indeed,  "an  important  part  of  our 
domestic  polity,  and  well  deserving  the 
attentive  consideration  of  the  legisla- 


9t 


ture. 

Any  further  discussion  of  the  points 
brought  forward  by  Sir  James  appears 
unnecessary,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
author,  in  this  letter,  rather  to  give  a 
general  sketch  of  the  kind  and  amount 
of  reform  required,  than  to  enter  into 
the  minor  details  of  it,  and  though  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  difier  from 
him  on  various  points,  we  most  wil- 
lingly acknowledge  the  candid  manner 
in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION   FOR   THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

Tub  aoDiial  meethig  of  this  Institation  was 
held  at  Manchester  last  week. 

Medical  section, 

Preeideni.^Vr.  Holme. 
Vice-PreeideitU.-^Vr.  Bardsley,  Dr.  C. 
J.  B.  Williami. 

Secretary, — Dr.  Saigent. 

Papers  on  the  following  siibjecta  were  read 
on  three  different  days.  At  present,  we 
can  cmly  gi?e  the  titles,  but  shall  take 
another  opportunity  of  giring  a  more  ez- 
icaded  notice. 


Case  of  ascites  with  aneurism  of  thoracie 
aorta. 

On  the  construction  and  application  of 
instruments  used  in  auscultation. 

On  the  influence  of  the  coronary  cir- 
culation on  the  heart's  action. 

On  a  general  law  of  rital  periodicity. 

On  the  infloenoe  of  the  factory  system  in 
the  development  of  phthisis. 

On  some  peculiarities  in  the  drcnlatlon  of 
the  liver. 

A  case  of  an  indiridual  bom  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind. 

On  the  period  of  puberty  in  negro  womed. 

On  the  mode  of  ventilation  adopted  in 
Glasgow. 

On  statistics  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  births  and  deaths. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  A  DEGREE  IN 

MEDICINE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  ST.  ANDREW'S. 

7b  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette, 

Sm, 
Imagining  it  may  be  useful  and  interesting 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  journal  to 
learn  the  nature  of  the  examination  for  the 
degree  of  medical  doctor  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews's,  I  beg  tb  forward  you  the 
one  I  underwent  on  the  3d  of  May  last. 

It  consisted  of  riz  parts  or  examinations, 
conducted  by  the  professor  on  each  subject. 
The  first  part  was  upon  a  portion  of  Gregory 
by  the  professor  of  humanity.  I  was  told 
to  read  it,  and  then  translate  it.  After 
doing  this  I  was  taken  into  another  room,  in 
whidb  theprofessors  of  chemistry  and  materia 
medica  examined ;  when  this  was  completed 
I  was  requested  to  retire,  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  last  part  was  com- 
menoed,  conducted  by  the  professors  of 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  anatomy, 
and  physiology.  The  whole  examination 
lasted  about  two  hours,  and  was  carried  on 
before  the  senate  of  the  University. 

I  remain,  air. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  SnuonoN. 

Cheltenham,  June  15, 18S3. 

Professor  Gillespie.  —  A  short  extract 
from  Gregory's  Conspectus  Medicinte  Theo- 
reticsc. 

Anatomy,  by  Dr.  John  Beid. — ^What  are 
the  muscles  that  form  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen?  Give  me  the  ori'gins  and 
insertions  of  each  separately  ?  What  are  the 
blood-vessels  that  supply  them  ?  What  joins 
the  sheath  of  the  rectus  ?    The  fascia  trans- 
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yeraalit,  between  what  parts  w  it  ntnated  ?  In  what  doees  would  you  give  it  in     _ 

"What  part  ia  the  thickest  ?    With  what  does  In  what  doeee  would  yon  give  it  for  a  toaiae  f 

it  join  ?    Where  is  the  heart  sitaated  ?    How  ChenUHiy,  Prqfuwr  OnmtU. — ^Prep«n- 

many  cavitiea-has  it  ?    What  veaaela  lead  oat  tion  of  hydrochbric  add  ?    Composittoai  of 

of  it  ?    Give  me  the  names  of  them.    What  air  ?     Of  water  ?     What  are  the  eartfis  ? 

are  the  valvea  of  the  heart  ?    What  are  the  Preparation  of  hydrocyanic  add  ?    Avpauim. 

arteries  that  supply  the  heart  ?    What  are  tion  of  hydriodic,  iodic,  and  nitric  acids  ? 

the  sonnds  of  tlie  heart  ?    By  what  is  the  What  antidote  would  yon  give  in  poiaoBsiis 

first  sound   produced  ?     By  what  is  the  with  oxalic  add  ?    What  dose  would  kill  ? 

second  produced  ?     What  is  the  rhydms  ?  Does  it  Idll  quickly  ? 

What  is  the  coTcring  of  the  heart?    The    — , ~^^^^ 
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Hie membrsnes of tiie brain?    Theanatomy  '                              — •— 

of  the  base  of  the  brain  ?    The  course  of  the  «n.  #a-  xfAz*^  «^  #&.  -kr^s^w  ^-    ma 

Tcntricles  of  the  brain?    Whrt  .re  <]>«  Ug..  ^  »»  SdUor  ,if  tk*  MtAeal  Ciette. 

ments  of  the  bladder  ?    What  are  die  coats  Sis, 

of  the  bladder?     The  boundaries  of  Uie  ^^„     '.n  t_  ^^^fo-j^^  «  «.««^.          *v 

*^^^  >     "a7».-f  .•»  ♦!,-  ..<».^  m^A  •^«*:..  ^®^  ^"*   °*  conferring  a  ntronr  on   tfaa 

^r  li  1^>  "St?!        .^  ^  T^  members  of  the  Colchester  Medical  Society, 

of  the  bladder  ?    What  are  the  situations  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^  nrofession  at  larse    if  Timwffl 

the  kidneys?     On  what   parts   are    ttioy  ^„«  fu.  #xii^««. •o«^i««««-^Li-.^: 

situated?     Gife  me  the  iSusdes  msertS  SISd^ilfj^i^«™^ 

into  the  digital  fossa  of  the  femur  ?     Gire  ^^"7  J^^f^:  '^^.  "»7  remark»  you  m-y 

uiv<#  u.»  «u(|x»»  .v«M  VM.  H«>  mvuiw  .     v.»»v  choose  to  subjom. — I  am,  sir, 

me  the  branches  and  relations  of  the  ex-  v-«,.  ^u^sl.«.  1 * 

temal  and  intern^  femoral  artery  ?    Gire  '^t'^?^?^!^^^  e 

me  the  origin  of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  ?  witham  Bsseiu   * ' .   ^•'*'^'  ^^-  ^^• 

Surgery f  by  Dr.  Bobertwm, — Give  me  ' 
the  primary  stage  of  morbus  ooxarius  ?  At  a  meeting  of  the  Colchester  Medical 
Its  course  and  terminations  ?  What  age  Sodety,  held  at  Colchester,  in  Essex,  on  the 
does  it  generally  commence  in  ?  If  it  21st  of  June,  1842,  —  it  was  resolred : 
goes  on  to  suppuration,  what  is  the  most  Tliat  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  glten  to 
fiiYOurable  termination  ?  How  would  you  those  medical  practitioners,  who  hava  so 
favour  it  ?  Does  andiylosis  generally  Uke  nobly  withstood  the  dq^rading  and  oppres- 
place  alter  the  middle  period  of  life  ?  What  sive  terms  proposed  to  them  by  the  Goar- 
is  the  diagnocis  betireen  morbus  coxarius  dians  of  the  Tendlny  Union  for  attcndanee 
and  white  swelling  of  the  knee-joint  ?  The  on  their  poor,  and  that  they  may  be  iuilj 
pathology  and  treatment  of  white  swelling  ?  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  this  sodety  with 
The  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint  ?  'Dae  them,  in  their  decision  as  to  the  refosal  of 
dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  ?  Where  those  terms.  And  that  this  society  ex- 
does  fracture  of  the  fibula  generally  take  presses  their  regret  that  any  qualifiod  prac- 
place  ?  The  causes  of  retention  of  urine  ?  titioner  should  be  found  willing  to  under- 
line treatment  of  retention  of  urine  in  old  take  those  duties  on  such  terms, 
subjects  ?  That  these  resolutions  be  published  io  tfac 

Practice  qf  Medicine,  Dr.  ffannay.'^  Msbical  Gazbttb,  County  Newspapers, 

Pneumonia,  stethosoopic  signs  in   all    its  &c. — Signed 

stages  ?      How    would    you    treat    pnen-  B.  T.  Stwmonds,  Chaimupu 
monia  in  its  different  stages?     What   Is 

percussion  ?    Bronchitis,  give  me  the  ste-  a  •  S.  I  have  endosed  a  copy  of  the  pra- 

thoscopic  signs  and  treatment.    Pleurisy,  posed  terms  just  to  shew  how  these  liberal 

stethoscopicr  signs  ?   Pnenmo- thorax,  stetho-  gwrdians  would  thumbscrewus,  if  they  could, 

scopic  signs?    What  are  the  diseased  sounds  They  are  not  satisfied  with  making  their  ewn 

of  the  heart  ?     Hydrothorax,  stethoscopic  J®"™*  'o'  oo'  attendance  on  the  pm^mt, 

signs  and  treatment  ?  °^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^  regulate  our  charges  for 

Materia  l^edica,  Profeeeor  5*tfrr.— Pre-  ^^^^  servants  and  the  independent  poor,  as 

paration  of  morphia  ?    What  are  Uie  tests  for  ^|^  '^  pleased  to  style  them.    Their  cha- 

morphia  ?    What  are  the  tests  for  antimony  ?  "^  ^^  ^^^  ^  extended  to  the  agriculta- 

What  are  the  antidotes  for  antimony  ?    Pre-  ™^'  poorer  clergy,  «tc. 

paration  of  bichloride  of  mercury  ?    What     w^a^jm^  ^,/.  ^ ,. •.    ,  _. . 

^  the  tests  for  bichloride^f  mereury  ?  ^''^^i^t^^J'^''^  ^f'^^A  T''^  ST'. 

PreparaUon  of  hydrerg.  chlorid.    In  what  V^l'j^^^  ^'  ^*^*^'  ^  *^«^  "^ 

doM»  would  you  ^ve  tiSctura  oolchid,  and  in  '*'  ^^^ring  class. 

what  diseases  ?     Preparations  of  lead,  their  Rulbb  : — 1.  Any  person  (manM)  Ibr 

tests  and  antidotes.    How  would  you  pre-  himself,  wife,  and  duldren,  under  12  yetta 

pare  quina  ?      What  is  its  medidnal  use  ?  of  age,  paying  a  subscription  of  fenmhffliapff 
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and  tiz  pence  in  Advance  for  12  months,  or    soUd  litoen  throngh  the  blood  ablj  dis^ 
pence  for  thirteen  wedu,  or  one    cttned,  and  aetufactorily  reftited. 


penny  weekly,  will  be  properly  attended  in  I  am,  sir, 

all  ^i^M^f—  and  accidents,  each  cases  only  Your  obedient  servant, 

exeepted,  as  are  provided  for  by  the  poor-  A  Physiologist. 

law  oommissianers'  medical  orider  <^  the       Lfverpool,  June  S3, 1843. 

lathof  March  last,  under  the  head,  <*  Rules 

requisites  and  proper  restoratives.  TIONARY. 

2.  Any  single  person,  paying  half  the  

above  menti<«ed  sum  m  advance,  wiU  be        ^^  ^^  jg^  .^^  ^  ^^^  3^^  .^  Gaietie. 

entitled  to  and  receive  the  same  attendance, 

— ^three  shiUxngs  in  advance.  Sim, 

3.  Any  hired  servant  paying  for  twelve  Mamt  complaints  have  appeared  in  your 
months,  or  as  above  stated  in  the  first  clause,  own  and  in  other  medical  journals,  regaiding 
will  be  entitled  to,  and  receive  similar  benefit.  Dr.  Copland's  chronic  publication;  but  it 

4.  Bleeding  and  extracting  teeth  for  per-  appears  to  me  that  the  greatest  cause  of 
aons  who  have  been  members  of  the  club  vexation  haa  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the 
for  one  quarter  of  a  year,  or  paid  their  sub-  discontented  subscribers,  in  their  seal  to  find 
scription  in  advance,  6d.  each.  fiinlt.     I  am  myself  a  subscriber  to  the 

5.  Any  person  becoming  a  member  of  work  in  question,  and  have  folt  the  annoy- 
this  club  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  pro-  anoe  arising  from  the  method  of  its  publica- 
cnring  a  note  from  the  overseer  or  relieiving  tion  equally  with  the  irritable  scribes  who 
officers  of  his  parish,  but  will  have  imme-  have  already  lodged  their  complaints.  1  am 
diate  attendance  when  required.  not  so  unreasonable,  however,  as  to  expect 
that  a  work  of  such  extensive  and  laborious 

research  could  be  completed  as  readily,  and 

GENERATION  OF  THE  ENTOZOA.  with  as  much  ease  by  a  angle  mdividual,  as 

my  feUow-sufferers  both  imagine  and  deafav ; 

but  I  think  tiiat  the  learned  author  should 

7b  Me  Editmrqfihe  Medieai  GazeiU.  have  arranged  the  parts  that  have  been  is- 

,  sued,  so  that  each  volume  could  be  bound 

Si^t  as  soon  as  it  appeared.     According  to  the 

Dm,  Watson,  of  King's  College,  London,  present  arrsngement,  it  will  be  impossible  to 

in  his  73d  Leeture  on  the  Principles  and  bind  any  of  the  volumes  until  the  work  is 

Praotioe  of  Physic,  reported  in  the  Medical  completed,  whenever  that  object  (and  I  fear 

Gaxbttb  of  the  6th  ult.,  when  speaking  of  it  is  a  distant  one)  shall  be  accomplished, 

the  entosoa,  says  that  Mr.  Abemethyonoe  It  has  taken  ten  yean  to  write  what  may  be 

told  him  the  following  curious  story :— *'  A  called  the  first  part  of  the  work ;  it  is  rea- 

shepherd  had  to  drive  a  fiock  of  healthy  sonable,  therefore,  to  suppose,  tiiat  the  same 

sheep  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country.    Ite  period  of  time  wUl  be  required  for  tiie  per- 

jonney  occupied  two  or  three  days.     On  formance  of  the  remaining  half.    It  is  ob- 

the  road  one  of  the  snimsls  broke  its  kg,  vious,  then,  that  the  work  will  not  be  fit  to 

and  was  carried  the  rest  of  the  way  on  bind  after  tiie  wear  and  tear  of  twenty  years, 

hombaok.    All  the  flock,  except  the  hurt  and  the  subscribers  viho  may  outlrfa  its 

individual,  was  turned  for  one  night  into  a  completion  will  be  obliged  to  buy  a  second 

marshy  pasture.    The  broken  limb  was  set,  copy.     Indeed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  at 

and  tbie  patient  got  well ;  and  was  the  only  this  present  date,  the  "  parts  already  in  the 

one  of  the  whole  flock  that  did  not  subse-  hands  of  subscribers  are  so  soiled  and  worn 

quently  become  affected  with  rot :  the  only  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  thrir  being 

one  that  escaped  having  flukes  in  its  Uver.  bound,  even  if  the  work  was  to  be  finished 

Is  it  not  presumable,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  before  the  end  of  the  year.    Now,  sir,  aa 

ova  of  these  parasites  were  swallowed  with  there  are  many  uncharitable  people  who  say 

tiie  herbage  cropped  by  the  sheep  in  the  this  was  done  designedly,  inorder  toproeure 

damp  meadow  ?     Hie  germs  of  the  ento-  a  doubie  as/e  for  the  work,  it  behoves  the 

aoa  whieh  dwell  in  closed  chamben,  and  author  to  remedy  the  evil  as  fiff  ss  now  lies 

within  the  solid  visoera  of  the  body,  are  in  Us  power,  and  issue  the  ftitnre  numbers 

probably  carried  thither  by  the  Mood."  in  such  a  form  that  the  volumes  already  pnb- 

If  the  professor,  or  any  of  your  readers  liahed  may  be  bound  before  the  «hiy  of 

who  may  be  fond  of  such  matters,  more  judgment.    The  Cydoptedias  are  published 

especially  as  they  affiset  the  subject  of  eqnt-  in  &e  manner  I  allude  to,  so  that  each  vo- 

voed  generation,  wiU  hide  into  Bkddodk's  lume  is  bound  as  it  appean ;  and  tins  is  the 

Tiealise  on  Sheep,  they  will  find  this  notion  only  advaat^ge  iHiidi  one  of  these  puUica- 

of  the  germs  of  the  entoioa  getting  into  the  tions,  labouring  apparently  under  ^  same 
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ckronic  malady^  has  over  the  Dictionary ;  what  drawn  npr  during  her  long  miferiag ; 

but  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  malcontents,  and  when  she  had  so  far  reooVered  her  strength 

and  why  will  not  Dr.  Copland  take  the  hint,  as  to  be  able  to  sit  up,  she  was  oBable  to 

and  do  so  likewise  ? — I  am,  sir,  place  the  trunk  in  an  erect  poatnre,  eidier 

Your  obedient  servant,  sitting  or  standing,  but  was  incorrigibly  in- 

A  SuBSCBtBER  OF  1832  TO  TBB  Dic-  cUncd  a  little  to  the  left  and  forward,  and 

TioNARY  OF  PRACTICAL  Mbdicinb.  continucd  to  assume  this  attitude  inTiriably 

June  18, 1842.  after  the  strength  had  so  far  returned  as  to 

enable  her  to  walk,  and  eren  until  after  her 

case  passed  under  our  treatment. 
PECULIAR  FORM  OF  MENOR-  As  soon  as  the  gedersl  health  had  so  &r 
RHA6IA.  reoorered  as  to  enid)le  the  uterus  to  ranme 
its  functional  exercises,  it  was  alarmingly 

manifest    that    the    catamenial    flux    very 

Of  that  variety  of  menorrhagia  connected  speedily  became  menorrhagial  in  its  characUT. 

with  malposition  of  the  uterus,  and  adhesion  The  first  menstrual  period  after  the  abortkn 

of  its  cervix  and  os  tincee  to  the  correspond-  and  its  terrible  consequences,  although  deci> 

ing  portions  of  the  vagina,  we  have  also  met  dedly  menorrfaagial  in  the  character  of  the 

with  and  tveated  a  case,  which  shall  next  be  flux  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  passed 

reported  somewhat  in  detail,  as  most  likely  by  with  less  injury  to  the  lady  tiian  might 

to  furnish  its  true  history.    Without  revert-  have  been  expected ;  neverthdeas  die  was 

ing  to  the  early  history  of  the  lady's  pre-  mudi  enfisebled  from  the  loss  of  blood.  After 

viotts  health,  which  was  good,  it  may  be  this  attack  of  menorrhagia,  each  succeeding 

stated,  that  the  menorrhagial  attacks  fol-  menstrual  period   was  marked  by    samiksr 

lowed  her  last  labour,  which  was  an  abor-  returns  of  it,  only  that  the  dischaigcs  in- 

tion,  and  it  was  attended  with  many  unto-  creased  in  quantity,  and  assumed  more  and 

ward    circumstances.       Hie    hemorrhage,  more  the  characters  of  uterine  h«morfhage. 

however,  from  a  thorough  history  of  the  The  periods,  too,  were  always  preceded  by 

case,  was  not,  we  should  suppose,  more  more  or  less  acceleration  and  fbroe  «f  flbe 

profbse  than  usually  attends  such  accidents,  pulse,  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  headache,  pain 

The  abortion  was  the  consequence  of  alarm,  of  the  loins,  hips,  and  groins,  more  espcdaOy 

and  was,  from  unaccountable  oversight,  sue-  the  left ;  torpor  and  uneasiness  of  the  bowds, 

ceeded  by  retention  of  the  secundines  and  sick  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  uneasiness  of 

ntero-vaginal  inflammation,  and  feverish  con-  the  uterus  compounded  of  pain  and  "draw- 

sequences.  Hie  inflammation  and  fever,  from  ing,"  and  inability  to  ait  or  stand  tntL 

what  we  learnt  of  the  case,  assumed  intense  These  symptoms,  as  is  usual  with  meaor- 

and  alarming  characters,  and  continued  some  rfaagia,  abated  in  a  great  measure  with  the 

two  or  three  weeks  before  it  was  known  that  flow,  and  soon  entirely  subsided.    Theatlacfa 

the  placenta  had  not  been  expelled.     It  was  continued  for  a  week,  and  were  always  followed 

the  dischafge  of  an  exceedingly  putrid  mass  by  fluor  albns  in  distressing  degrees, 
from  the  vagina  at  this  period,  which  first        After  many  months  of  sullciring  and  an* 

excited  suspicion  that  the  placenta  had  been  xiety,  and   witii  a  constitution  which  had 

retained  thus  long,  and  upon  examining  the  been  originally  good,  but  now  nearty  wieeksd, 

matters  discharged,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  the  lady  with  great  difficulty  repaired  to  oar 

placenta  formed  a  portion  of  them.    To  the  neighbourhood  to  obtain  our  advice,  after 

presence  of  these  substances  in  the  uterus  and  travelling  nearly  a  hundred  miles  over  ro«gk 

vagina  was  ascribed,  and  doubdess  oorrecUy,  roads,  and  during  an  inclement  season*    &ie 

the  distressing  symptoms  which  followed  the  was  upon  the  verge  of  an  attack,  and  we  of 

abortion.    During  the  period  of  inflamma-  course  lost  no  time  in  examining  into  the 

tion,  fever,  &c.  tihe  lady  suiTered  most  in-  case.     Our    first    impression,    before    tke 

tensely  from  utero-vsgmal  heat ;  and  from  examination  per  vaginam,  was,  that  pdiyi^M 

the  statement  4nade  to  us  by  the  Isdy  some  uteri  existed.    This  view  was  soon  disprored, 

months  after,  the  discharges  from  the  vsgina,  and  to  our  utter  astonishment  it  was  ciearly 

which  preceded  the  expulnon  of  the  putrid  and  fully  established  by  tiie  examiaalMB* 

placenta,  must  have  been  unusually  foetid  and  that  the  uterus  was  displaced  dowavarda* 

acrid.    Very  soon  after  the  offensive  vaginal  backwards,  and  to  the  left,  and  firmly  ae- 

disdiaiges  commenced,  it  was  to  be  obsored  cured  in  these  situations  by  firm 

that  the  nuoous  lining  of  the  vagina  was  with   the   vagina.    The  inferior    of 

denuded  of  its  epithelium,  and  was  exceed-  abnormal  oonnectiona    was    cf    the    form 

ingly  tender ;  this  condition  of  the  vagina  of  the  frenum  linguc,  one  way  fully  an  fac^ 

continued  until  the  diacharge  of  the  putrid  in    length,  and  three  quarters  in    widl^ 

placenta  took  place,  and  for  some  weeks  after,  drawing  the  cervix   uteri  downwarda  sad 

From  some  cause  not  frilly  explained,  the  backwards  more  tiian  two  inches, 

lady  confined  herself  exdusively  on  the  left  sions  of  the  left  nde  were  more 

side  in  bed,  with  the  lower  extremities  some-  they  occupied  the  whcde  of  the  left 
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and  OS  tincse,  drawing  and  fixing  the  nterua  opposite  side,  which  she  had  not  been  able  to 

in  tliat  direction  more  than  fifteen  lines,  and  do  before  since  the  confinement  from  the 

were  firm  and  strong ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  abortion.    The  incisions  were   kept   freely 

womb  was  rendered  permanently  dilated  by  open  by  passing  the  ends  of  the  finger  through 

them.     Much  pain  and  tenderness  were  expe-  them  several  times  daily  until  tiiey  healed* 

rienced  during  the  examination,  in  attempts  o?er,  which  was  accomplished  in  about  ten 

to  pass  the  finger  between  the  vagina  and  days. 

ceryix,  especially  at  the  terminations,  of  the  To  correct  the  torpid  state  of  the  bowels, 
adhesions.     The  frenum  or  inferior  adhesion  we  employed  a  pill  composed  of  aloes,  jalap» 
was  excessively  tender  when  pressed  upon  by  and  scammony,  taken  nightly,  or  aa  often 
the  finger,  and  produced,  if  long  pressure  as  might  be  needed,  with  occasional  portions 
was  made,  sickness  of  stomach.     During  the  of  a  mixture  of  aloes  and  snbcarb.    soda, 
examination  it  could  be  phdnly  perceived  after  meals,  to  prevent  acidity.    To  relieve 
that  the  adhesions  were  put  u^ton  the  stretch  the  spinal  uneasiness,  as  well  as  to  counteract 
when  the  lower  extremities  were  extended,  the  introverting  tendiendes  of  the  circulation 
and  the  body  rendered  more  straight,  and  upon  the  uterus,  wet  and  dry  cupping  were 
such  attempts   always  produced   pain   and  used  to  the  loins,  hips,  and  sacrum.    We  em- 
sickness  of  stomach.     The  lady  now  informed  ployed  astringent  injections  of  sulph.  alum, 
us  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  stand  erect  and  sace.  satum.  per  vaginam,  to  rdiieve  the 
sinee  the  abortion,  and  that  when  she  walked ,  leucorrhoeal  state ;  and  finally,  after  using  the 
the  person  was  inclined  forward  and  to  the  nitro-muriatic  mixture  with  a  view  of  im- 
left  side  invariably,  and  that  all  attempts  to  proving  the  appetite,  and  stimulating  the  liver 
change  her  attitude  produced  pain,  and  sick-  to  a  more  healthy  action,  we  had  the  satis- 
ncss  of  stomach.    Believing  the  malposition  faction  to  see  our  patient  restored  to  very 
and  adhesions  of  the  uterus  exerted   con-  comfortable  health  again,  which  she  continues 
siderable  influence  upon  its  actions,  as  it  was  to  enjoy  now,  nearly  three  years  since  the 
more  or  less  irritated  continually  by  them,  case  was  treated  by  us. 
we  felt  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  This  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  case 
menorrhagial  diaracters  imparted  to  the  flow  from  its  commencement,  but  especially  so 
at  each  return  of  the  menstrual  efforts,  by  after  it  passed  into  our  hands,  as  it  then 
referring  them  to  increased  irritation  at  those  enabled  us  to  discover  a  new  cause  of  menor- 
periods  in  consequence  of  the  natural  periodic  rhagia,  and  at  the  same  time  indicated  and 
exaltation  of  all  the  vitalities  of  the  uterus,  required  a  peculiar  and  entirely  novel  mode 
before  and  during  menstruation,  especially  of  treating  this  affection.     It  also  points  out 
that  sonnected  wiUi  sentient  life.    There  is  the  necessity  of  per  vaginam  examination, - 
little  doubt  but  the  augmented  bulk  of  the  as  a  diagnostic  means  in  certain  cases  of 
nterns  at  the    approach  of  menstruation,'  menorrhagia  which  have  resisted  the  ordinary 
placed  the  organ  more  fully  under  the  con-  modes  of  treatment. — American  Joumai  ^f 
straint  and  irritation  of  the  adhesions,  and  the  Medical  Sciencee. 
that  the  augmented  irritation  thus  produced. 


?^L"^LS:S^S^oo°E:.^:  artificial  anus  in  a  child. 

rhage.  That  the  adhesions  exerted  decided  ""^ — 
influence  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  M.  Aii ussat  presented  a  child  3  months 
in  the  recurrence  of  the  menorrhagial  attacks,  old,  in  which  he  had  established  an  artificial 
is  most  conclusively  established  by  the  fact,  anus  in  the  left  lumbar  region  without  open- 
that  there  never  hu  been  a  return  of  hemor-  ing  the  peritoneum.  The  operation  was 
rhage  since  the  adhesions  were  removed.  performed  on  account  of  congenital  imper- 
In  correcting  or  removing  the  adhesions,  forate  rectum ;  it  being  impossible  to  dis- 
some  difficulty  was  experienced,  as  might  cover  the  termination  of  the  intestine  in  the 
naturally  have  been  expected.  We  succeeded,  anal  region.  M.  Amussat  discovered  in  the 
however,  without  subjecting  the  lady  to  iliac  fossa  a  prominence  which  was  more 
very  intense  suffering,  in  dissecting  through  marked  when  the  infant  cried  or  made  any 
the  adhesions,  using  the  three-bladed  effort.  This  swelling  appeared  to  be  formed 
speculum  vaginK  of  Weiss  to  bring  the  parts  by  the  terminal  portion  of  the  great  intestine, 
into  view  and  a  delicate  scalpel,  supported  by  which,  instead  of  descending  through  the 
a  long  handle,  to  divide  them.  To  prevent  pelvis  to  the  anus,  stopped  short  in  the  iliac 
reunion  by  adhesion,  the  cut  surfaces  were  region ;  the  operation  was  accordingly  insti- 
kept  apart,  by  interposing  between  them  lint  tuted,  and  proved  successful.  Hie  diild  was 
and  soift  old  linen.  As  soon  as  the  operation  perfectiy  recovered,  and  in  as  good  health  as 
was  completed,  and  the  traumatic  bleeding  others  of  its  age,  though  the  opening  showed 
ceased,  which  was  very  slight,  we  were  a  constant  disposition  to  close,  and  requires 
gratified  to  find  that  the  lady  could  stand  to  be  frequently  dilated  by  sponge  and  other 
perfectly  erect,  and  without  pain  or  uneasi-  means.  .  The  disposition  of  parts  presented 
ness ;  and  she  could  also  flex  the  body  to  the  in  tiiis  case  was  considered  favourable  for 
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the  operatioii  which  hai  heen  propOBed  by 
Martin  and  Dnboit ;  vis.  hy  the  introduction 
of  an  inatrament  through  the  artificial  anua 
in  the  lumbar  region^  to  press  the  terminal 
onl-de*sac  of  the  large  intestine  toward  the 
perineum,  and  so  establish  an  aperture  in 
this  situation  with  the  view  of  allowing  the 
lumbar  orifioe  to  dose.  But  granting  the 
possibility  of  conveniently  carrying  out  this 
project,  it  was  a  question  whether  it  would 
be  right  to  expose  the  child,  now  in  other 
respects  enjoying  good  health,  to  the  risk  of 
this  second  operation. — Bulletin  d*  VAcad. 
Rayah  de  Mid^cine, 


EXHIBITION  OF  MEDICINES. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  and  on  each  succeeding 
FridaT,  Mr.  Battley  will  exhibit  at  the 
Sannderian  Museum,  a4ioining  the  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  an  ex.. 
tensiTe  series  of  the  vegetable  substances  of 
the  materia  medica,  together  with  the  most 
important  medicines  prepared  from  them. 
Hie  order  of  the  series  will  correspond,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  the  natural  system  of 
DecandoUe. 

Themuseum,  containing  smaller  specimens 
of  the  entire  materia  medica,  will  be  open 
daily  from  9  to  5  for  the  use  of  medical 
students,  of  whom  more  than  2000  have  in 
former  years  availed  themselves  of  it.  Mr. 
Battk^,  however,  will  at  all  times  be  happy 
to  see  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  who  may  feel  disposed  to  visit  his 
museum. 

l^e  rooms  will  be  open  from  9  to  5,  and 
a  short  demonstration  of  the  articles  exhibited 
will  generally  be  delivered  on  Fridays  at  12. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  visit  the  museum 
are  requested  to  provide  themselves  with 
cards  of  admission,  which  may  be  obtained 
flrom  Mr.  Heward,  Apothecary  to  thr  Royal 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields. 

CripplsKate,  June  98,  IMO. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  OENTLEMSN  ADMITTED  IIBMBXUS. 

Monday,  June  20. 

J.  Taylor.— O.  P.  "Whlte.-C.  Shorten.— R.  E.  B. 
Horaibfow.— T.  O'ReiUy.— M .  Hamilton.— S.  U. 
Berry.— S.  Boyton.— B.  Lsver.— S.  Balding. 

Friday,  June  24,  1842. 

T.  H.  ClailL-nJ.  M.  Carey.— J.  Doke.— T.  B. 
Ward.  — J.  T.  Gibson.  — J.  B.  Hyams.  — T. 
Bobcrtaon.— K.  W.  FUgrim.— J.  G.  Risk.— J. 
Hoiicywood.*^J.  C.  Browne.— *H.  P.  Allison.- 
P.  O.  Hamwartr.— W.  Brett. 

Monday,  June  27, 1842. 

T.  Priaos.-A.  Brown.— J.  Orcgpry.  — A.  O. 
Limotte.— F.  W.  Alezander.-F.  S.  Haden.  — 
H.  M.  Hotman.— J.  Findlay. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  or  OKNTLBM BN  WHO  HAYB  BXCBI 
CBATIFICATB8. 

Thursday,  June  23,  1842. 

W.  M.  Kelly,  Lyme  Regit,  Dorset.— J.  B 
Bxeter.— B<  Cockey,  TVome.— T.  Coats,  Nevr- 
casae.— H.  W.  Somerset.  Milton,  Wilts.— J.  Fer- 
cival,  Rochdale,  laacaihire.— J.  C.  Cbappdl, 
14.  George  Street,  Hanover  Square.— S.  Singlcioa, 
Tiverton.— J.  8.  Miles,  Cbarterhouse,  London  — 
R.  Haynes,  LhrcrpooL 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  nnmber  of  deaths  from  aD 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  June  18,  1842. 

Small  Pox .10 

Measles  Si 

ScarUtina  1« 

Hooping  Cough  A 

Croup 8 

Thrush    4 

Diarrhoea    II 

Dysentery 0 

Cholera   S 

Influenxa 0 

Typhus    n 

Imysipelas l 

Svphnis  0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Kerves,  and  Senses . .  IBS 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  and  other  Oigana  of 

Respiration SSS 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  ....  14 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Oi^ans  of  Digestion 4S 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  fcc. 4 

Childbed ^ $ 

Ovarian  Dropsy  O 

Disease  of  Uterus,  ftc S 

Rheumatism S 

Diieases  of  Joints,  &c 7 

Ulcer   0 

Fistuhi  : 1 

Diseases  of  Skin,  ftc 1 

Disesses  of  Uncertain  Seat SB 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay 90 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 

rsnce   Sf 

Causes  not  specified  S 

Deaths  fh>m  sll  Causes 75t 
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Kept  at  Edm OKTON,  Latitude  bl^  37'  Z2''N, 
Lonyitude  (P  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich, 

June. 

Wsdacsday  SS 
Thursday  .  SS 
Friday ...  24 
Saturday  .  S5 
Sunday  .  .  86 
Monday .  .  27 
Tuesday    .  28 

Wind  8.W.,  except  on  the  27th,  when  N.W. 
and  West. 

From  the  22d  to  the  26th  changeable,  with 
■howers  •,  since  generally  clear. 

Rain  IhUen,  'IS  of  an  msh. 

Charlks  HnwaY  Adams. 

Wilson  lie  Ooilvt,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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LBCTURB8  ^  oontain  ehple.     It  looks  white  and  milkj, 

and  ftiffeni  as  it  coob  into  a  tremulous 

®"  *"*  jeUj,  like  bltme  mamffe,  and  takes  the  shape 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF  coaguhim  gradnaUj  separates  agam  into  two 

PHYSIC,  portions :  one  of  which  is  liquid  and  whit- 

ish,  and  when  left  at  rest  for  a  few  hours 

Delivered  at  King  »  College,  London,  throws  up  to  the  surface  a  sort  of  creamy 

matter,  containing  (as  cream  does)  a  bntj- 

Bv  De,  Watson.  rsoeous  or  oily  principle ;  the  other  is  a  deU- 

^__  cate  fibrinous  mass,  of  fleah*like  appear- 
ance, having  a  red  tinge  from  the  presence 

ChyUmewine.    Htematwiat  iiediagnoeie,  o^  »o»c  of   the  colouring  matter  of  the 

general  and  particular  t  local  dieordcre  Wood.    This  is  the  character  of  the  urine 

qf  the  nrinarg  orgam  on  which  it  de-  P^scd  a  few  hours  after  a  full  meal.    When 

pende ;  treatment.    Abdominal  tumore.  **>«  patient  has  long  been  fasting,  the  urine 

is    simply   opalescent,    and  the  ooagulum 

I  HOPS  I  have  convinced  you  that  the  mor-  small  and  partial. 

bid  conditions  of  the  urine  are  worth  study-  Dr.  Prout  attributes  this  curious  devia- 
ing.  You  hare  heard,  probably,  of  the  tion  from  the  natural  qualities  of  the  uriiic 
quacks  who  call  themselves  "  water-doc-  to  a  double  ftiult ;  first  in  the  organs  of  as- 
tors,"  and  who  pretend  that,  by  mere  in-  similation,  lecondly,  in  the  functions  of  the 
SjpecStion  of  the  urine  of  a  patient  living  at  a  kidney.  Hie  chyle,  from  some  derange- 
ttatanoe,  they  can  tell  what  is  the  matter  ment  of  the  assimilative  process,  is  not 
with  him,  and  how  he  may  be  cured.  This  raised  to  the  blood  standard ;  and  being  un- . 
skUl,  i^ch  looks  like  conjuration,  the  fit  for  its  purpose,  is  ejected  through  the 
scientific  physician  of  the  present  day  does  kidneys ;  and  these  organs,  instead  of  con- 
really  possess.  Of  some  very  important  yerting  it,  as  usual,  into  the  lithate  of  am- 
forms  of  constitutional  disorder,  and  of  monia,  suiTer  it  to  pass  through  them  uu- 
some  specific  local  maladies,  he  reads  the  changed. 

sore  evid«ioe  in  the  iensible  and  chemical  Of  this  rare  disorder  I  have  not  met  with 
qualities  of  the  secretion  from  the  kjdneys.  an  instance.  Dr.  Prout  has  seen  more  or 
And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  rightly  less  of  thirteen  cases.  Five  of  the'  patients 
instructed  person  might  form  a  more  aocu-  were  males,  eight  females.  Two  of  the 
rate  opinion  respecting  a  sick  man  50  miles  males,  and  one  of  the  females,  were  below 
off,  and  prescribe  for  him  more  judiciously,  the  age  of  puberty.  Seven  of  the  cases  oc- 
npon  being  furnished  with  a  phial  of  his  urine,  onrred  in  natives  of  the  East  or  West  Indies, 
tjiiM  some  practitioners  whom  I  have  known  or  in  persons  who  had  lived  for  many  years 
40«ld  do,  if  they  bad  the  patient  bodily  be-  in  hot  climates.  Mr.  Tliomas  informs  me, 
Ibffp  them.  You  may  learn  much  (and  sp,  that  during  a  residenoe  of  ten  years  in  Bar- 
no  doubt,  yon  ought)  by  prying  into  the  badoes,  he  saw  at  least  a  dosen  well-marked 
spMNI  #f  tl»  night-chair:  but  you  may  examples  of  chylous  urine  in  negroes.  It 
hsan  more,  I  am  persuaded,  by  the  habitnal  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  tropical  cli- 
pcruMl  of  the  chanrf^-pot.  mate  predisposes  certain  individuals  to  this 
I  have  not  yet  quite  dona  with  the  sub-  affection.  In  one  case,  drinking  cold  water 
jMt.  while  the  body  was  warm  seemed  to  have 
Poi»itrimfs  firiae  is  voided  which  appears  been  the  exciting  cause ;  and  exposure  to 
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cold  was  thought  to  have  had  something  to  do  America,  many  of  them  were  akrflsed   hy 

with  the  attacks  in  other  cases.  ohserring  that  they  passed  what  they  sup* 

The  general  health  suffers  less  than  yon  posed  to  be  bloody  nrine :  but  it  was  aoon 

might  suppose.    Two  of  the  females,  while  discovered  that  the  red  colour  of  the  secre-- 

labouring    under    the    complaint,    became  tion  was  owing  to  the  liberal  ase  they  made 

pregnant,  and  brought  forth  healthy  chil-  of  that  fruit.      Dr.  Hennen,  in  his  book  on 

dren :   and  one    of   the  two  lived  nearly  Military  Surpery,  quotes  a  precisely  nmi- 

twenty  years,  with  the  disorder  upon  her  all  lar  example  from   Elliot's  Journal   of   lua 

the  time.  Travels  for  determining  tiie  boundary  of  thie 

In  th*slighter  cases  there  is  usually  some  United  States.      He  says  that  his  "  people 

degree  of  feverishness,  some  uneasiness  in  ate  very  plentifully  of  this  substance  at  an 

the  back  and   loins,    some  thirst,    a  dry  island  of  the  Mississippi   (Kayo-ani),  and 

skin,  and  torpid  bowels.     When  the  malady  were  not  a  little  surprised  the  next  morning 

is  more  severe,  the  symptoms  approach  to  at  finding  their  urine  appear  as  if  it  had 

those  of  diabetes ;  the  thirst  is  more  urgent,  been  highly  tinged  with  codiineal.     No  in- 

the  appetite  unnaturally  craving ;  and  there  convenience  resulted  from    it*      It  would 

is  some  degree  of  emaciation  and  debility,  seem  (he  continues)  that  the  juice  of  dits 

In  this  severer  variety  the  urine  is  apt  to  plant  may  be  analysed  into  a  crimson  dyv 

coagulate  before  it  leaves  the  bladder ;  and  by  other  processes  besides  that  of  the  oo- 

the  patient  experiences  difficulty  in  passing  chineal  insect." 

it,  the  urethra  being  blocked  up  by  the  clots.        Another  vegetable  substance  with  which. 

Dr.  Prout  states  that  he  has  known  this  in  this  country,  we  are  more  fiimiliar,  and 

to  constitute  the  most  troublesome  symptom  which  will  produce  the  same  effect,  is  beei^ 

of  the  disease.     In  one  of  the  fatal  cases  the  root,     Desault  relates  the  case  of  a  person 

body  was  examined,  and  the  kidneys  found  who  noticed  that  be  every  morning  voided 

perfectly  healthy.      Occasionally  the  com-  urine  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  exactly  such  as 

plaint  ceases  of  its  own  accord,   even  for  would  result  from  adding  fresh  blood  to  that 

years,  and  then  recurs,  without  any  apparent  liquid,  except  that  no  deposit  took  place. 

cause.     We  may  conclude  from  these  cir-  The  man   became  frightened   at  this,  and 

cumstanccs  that  it  is  a  purely  fonctional  consulted  M.  Roux,  who,  after  some  exami- 

disorder.  nation,   began    to  suspect  that   the  water 

TV^ith  respect  to  treatment,  little  can  be  owed  its  red  appearance  to  some  other  cause 

said.     Dr.  Pront  has  found  several  things  of  than  an  admixture  of  blood.      It  turned  oat 

temporary  service,  in  the  chronic  state  of  the  that  his  patient  was  in  the  habit  of  snpptng 

affection.     The  mineral  acids  ;  astringents,  every  night  upon  the  red  beet-root ;  and  as 

such   as  alum,   and   the  acetate  of    lead ;  soon  as,  by  M.  Roux's  advice,   he   relin- 

opium  ;   counter-irritation.       But  the  sus-  qnished  this  article  of  diet,  he  was  freed  at 

pended    symptoms  have  always   soon   re-  once  from  his  supposed  bloody  urine,  and 

turned.  from  his  fears. 

A  similar  tinge  is  said  to  be  given  to  tbe 

Lastly,  the  urine  may  contain  blood:  and  urine  by  the  use  of  madder  as  food,  by 

1  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  phaeno-  some  species  of  strawberries,  and  by  drinlca 

mena  that  occur  in  connexion  with  h<Bma-  made  of  sorrel. 

turia ;  under  which  term  I  would  compre-         It  is  right  that  you  should  know  these 

bend    every    kind    of   bleeding   from   the  facts  :  for  by  eating  large  quantities  of  such 

urinary  organs.  substances,  and  by  complaining  of  sensa- 

Blood  alters,   of  course,   the  colour  of  tions  which  they  do  not  really  feel,  impos- 

urine  with  which  it  is  mixed;  giving  it,  in  tors  may  endeavour,  without  any  difficulty 

some    instances,  a  bright  red  tinge,    and  or  pain,  or  danger  to  themselves,  to  deceive 

causing  it,  in  others,  to  assume  a  dark  hue ;  others  into  a  belief  that  they  are  sufiering 

to  become  brown,  like  coffee,   or  even  to  under  some  serious  and  disqualifying  dis- 

approach    to    blackness.       Hence   we  are  ease,   and  are  proper  objects  of  charity, 

sometimes  too  ready  to  conclude  that  nrine  Moreover,   a   knowledge  of  the  effects  of 

of  a  distinctly  red  colour,  or  so  very  dark  these   vegetable    matters    may    sometimes 

as  to  appear  almost  black,  derives  its  pecu-  enable  you,   as  in  the  case  mentioned  by 

liar  tint  from  blood  that  has  somehow  min-  Desault,  to  remove  unfounded  anxiety  and 

gled  with  it.  alarm  from  the  minds  of  persons  who  an 

But,  in  truth,  urine  may  be  perfectly  red,  innocently  and  unconsciously  giving  them- 

or  nearly  black,  and  yet  be  quite  free  from  selves  red  urine. 

blood.    There  are  certain  substances  which,        The  natural  tint  of  the  urine  Indines 

when  taken  as  food,  invariably  impart  a  red  towards  redness,  independently  of  any  ad* 

colour  to  the  urine.     One  of  these  is  the  mixture  of  blood,    in   many  inttanees  of 

prickly  pear,  or  Indian  fig,  as  it  is  some-  fbver,  and  of  acute  inflammation.     Ooca- 

times  called,  the  cactua  opuntia  of  botanists,  sionally  urine  of  a  pink  colour  is  passed  by 

When  the  Spaniards  first  took  possession  of  persons  who  are  subject  to  obstmate  dyspep. 


HJSIIATUIIIA.  Ut 

l3a  oonmeted  wlfh  organic  diieaM.    lUs  lesTe  the  rapematant  liquid  dear,  and  with 

pink  tint  is  moat  apparent  when  the  water  ia  its  natural  tint. 

Gontamed  in  an    opaque,    ahaUow,    idiite  We  bare  by  no.meana  accomplished  the 

'Vessel.  diagnosis  when  we  have  merely  ascertained 

Again,  urine  of  so  deep  a  colour  as  to  be  that  there  ia  blood  in  the  urine ;  and  that 

called,  in  common  parlance,  black,  may  or  the  case  is  a  case  of  hsematuria.    The  ques* 

may  not  owe  that  hue  to  the  presence  of  tion  remains,  of  what  is  such  hsmaturia  a 

blood.    When  blood  is  the  cause  of  the  un-  sign  ?    The  blood  emerges  from  theurethm, 

natural    colour,    the    blackness    must    be  but  it  may  have  been  poured  out  at  any 

ascribed  to  the  chemical  action  of  some  free  point  of  a  long  and  somewhat  complex  tract 

acid  upon  the  blood  :  as  I  shewed  you  for-  of  mucous  membrane.      It  may  have  pro- 

merly  to  be  the  case  with  blood  that  b  vo-  ceeded  from  one  or  both  of  the  kidneys ; 

mited,  in  hsematemesis.  from  each  or  either  ureter ;  from  the  blad- 

I   also  pointed  out  to  you  some  little  der ;  from  the  prostate  gland ;  or  from  the 

while  since,  that  die  urine,    in  jaundice,  urethra. 

sometimes  teema  to  be  black,  when  it  is  col-  Hsmaturia  strictly  idiopathic  must   be 

lected  in  large  quantity,  and  in  a  deep  ves-  very  rare.    CuUen  remarks  that  neither  he 

ael.    This  colour  is  merely  a  concentration  nor  any  of  his  friends  had  ever  met  with  an 

of  yeUovmess,  as  appears  at  once  by  diluting  instance  of  it.     I  shall  mention  presently  the 

the  urine  with  water.      It  then  assumes  a  only  example  of  haemorrhage  from  the  uri- 

bright  yellow  colour.      The  aspect  of  the  nary  organs,  apparently  idiopathic,  that  haa 

akin  in  icterus  will  always  secure  you  against  fallen  under  my  own  notice, 

mistaking  or  overiooking  this  cause  of  black  Blood  is  excreted  with  the  urine  in  that 

urine.  acute  affection  of  the  kidney  which  I  have 

There  has  been  observed,  also,  though  already  spoken  of  as  lying  at  the  roo£  of 

very  rarely,  a  form  of  black  urine,  depend-  most,  if  not  all  oases  of  febrile  dropsy.   The 

ing  upon  the  presence  in  that  secretion  of  a  albuminous    uiine  proper  to  the   chronic 

peculiar  principle  to  which  Dr.  Marcet  gave  form  of  Bright'a  disease  sometimes  contain^ 

the  name  of  melanic  acid.    The  only  sped-  the  colouring  matter  as  well  as  the  serum  of 

men  of  really  black  urine  that  I  ever  saw,  the  blood.      Hematuria  is  occasionally,  I 

was  shewn  to  me  by  Dr.  Prout ;  who  knew  believe,  vicarious  of   some  other  hsemor- 

nothiog,  however,  of  the  drcumstauces  under  rhage,  and  especially  of  bleeding  from  the 

which  it  vras  voided.     It  appeared  to  me  to  haemorrhoidal  vessels  :  so  that  it  is  always 

be  fbll  of  coal-dust.  right,  in  obscure  cases,  to  inquire  whether 

With  these  two  exceptions,   almost  all  the  patient  has  been  habitually  subject  to 

urine  that  is  of  a  very  dark  or  blackish  hsmorrhage  from  the  rectum ;  and  if  so, 

eolour  owes  that  quality  to  the  circumstance  whether    that    haemorrhage    is  suspended. 

of  its  containing  blood,  which  has  been  more  These  cases  have  even  been  called  hamor' 

or  less  altered,  by  various  causes,  from  its  rhoideg  teiiea, 

original  appearance.  Haematuria  occurs  also,  independently  of 

When  blood  is  present  in  any  considera-  any  strictly  local  complaint,  in  the  course  of 

ble  quantity,  a  portion  of  it  subsides  to  the  certain  disorders  whidi  affect  the  system  at 

bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  may  be  recognized  large ;  especially  in  scurvy  and  purpura  hs- 

witfaout  any  difficulty.    And  even  when  there  morrhagica.    Bloody  urine  is  sometimes  « 

is  not  enough  blood  to  give  a  marked  and  symptom,  and  one  of  the  most  fatal  augury,' 

characteristic  deposit,  a  very  small  admix-  in  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  and  the 

lure  of  it  will  be  found  to  disturb  the  natural  plague. 

transparency  of  the  urine,  rendering  it  of  a  But  setting  aside  these  more  general  forms 
amoke-brown,  or  dull  cherry  colour:  whereas  of  hsematuria,  let  us  inqidre  what  local  af- 
the  reddish  or  pink  urine  which  contains  no  fecticms  of  the  urinary  organs  themselves 
blood  is  dear  and  untroubled ;  and  if,  on  may  give  rise  to  hiemorrhage ;  and  how, 
cooling,  it  throws  down  a  sediment,  that  under  different  circumstances,  we  are  to  in- 
aediment  may  be  redissolved  by  heating  the  terpret  this  symptom, 
urine— a  result  which  does  not  take  pUce  One  very  common  source  of  haemorrhage 
when  a  portion  of  blood  has  been  deposited.  fh>m  the  urinary  passages,  is  the  presence 
Another  rough  teat  ia,  that  a  mixture  of  within  them  of  calculoos  matter.  Tbe  pres- 
urine  and  bliMd  tinges  a  piece  of  white  linen  sure  occasioned  by  the  aggregation  of  the 
dipped  into  it,  of  a  red  colour. .  But  the  earthy  mass,  when  it  is  formed  in  the  kidney, 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  criterion  ia  or  by  its  acddental  change  of  position,  lace- 
afforded  by  gradually  raising  the  suspected  lutes,  or  lays  open  by  ulceration,  some  of 
urine  to  the  boiling  temperature.  If  it  the  smaller  veaads  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 
oootaina  blood,  a  greyish  brown  flocculent  And  in  those  cases  in  which  a  calculus  de- 
predpitate,  consisting  of  coagulated  albumen  aoends  into  the  bladder,  and  is  ultimately 
tinged  witii  the  colouring  matter  of  the  voided,  it  may,  in  succession,  give  rise  to 
blood,  will  fbrm,  and  gradually  subside,  and  luemorrhagc,  first  from  the  ludney  fh>m' 
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which  i^  is  sepv^ted ;  tecondlj,  from  the  sicba  tiunlu  he  can  pronoimoe,  with 

narrow  tube  of  the  ureter  through  which  it  siderable  confidence,  that  the  hcmorrhaige 

ia  foroed ;  thirdly  from  the  bladder  which  it  is  owing  to  malignant  disease.     *'  The  red 

enterst  and  wounds,  or  irritates  ;  and  fourthly  particles  of  the  blood  (he  says)  diachsfiged 

from  the  urethra  in  the  last  stage  of  its  pro-  in  the  earlier  stages  of  fungoid  disease  bave 

gress  out  of  the  body.  often  a  remarkable  appearance,  and  appear 

There    will   be    the    same    liability    to  to  the  eye  lan^r  than  natural ;  so  that  after 

heematuria,   if    the  concrf^ion,  instead  of  they  hsve  subsided  to  the  bottom  of   the 

coming  down  from  the  kidney,  is  formed  urine,  they  at  first  sight  somewhat  reannl»le 

originally  in    the   bladder,     llie  appear-  grains  of  lithic  add  gravel,  and,  like  Chat 

ance    of   blood    in     the     urine    suggests  substance,  when  the  vessel  is  indined,  may 

therefore,  in  many   cases,  the  fearful  sus-  be  dbtinctly  seen  to  roll  along  the  bottom. 

pidon,  that  there  ia,  or  is  likely   to  be.  From  this  peculiar  appearance  of  the  red 

a  stone  in  the  bladder.     Dr.  Hebierden,  in  particles  of  the  blood,  the  preseaoe  of  mati^- 

his  Commentarief,  says  **  urine  made  of  a  nant  disease  may  be  often  suspected  befora 

deep  coffee  colour,  or  manifestly  mixed  with  the  symptoms  assume  a  decided  character/' 

a  large  quantity  of  blood,  hns  within  my  In  a  more  advanced  st^ge  of  the  diaeaae, 

experience  been  ver^  rarely  the  effect  of  any  there  is  often  a  dark-coloured  offensive  bloody 

thing  but  a  stone  m  the  urinary  passages,  sanies  in  the  urine,  and  more  or  lasa  ii 

I  therefore  suppose  a  strong  probability  of  mechanical  impediment  in  paaaing  it.      I 

this  cause,  whenever  I  see  this  appearance."  should  concdve  that  the  raicrosoope  might 

Again,    blood    may  proceed    from    the  aid  the  diagnosis  of  such  cases, 
kidney,  or  from  the  bladder,  in  consequence        There  is  one  phsenomenon which,  wbeoevcr 

of  malignant  fungoifs    growths,  to    whidi  it  occurs,  is  very  characteristic  of  hBmor- 

those  parts  are   liable  :    a  disease  whidi,  rfaage  from  the  kidney,  or  the  eommeaoeBiaot 

though  more  surdy  C&tal  than  the  stone,  is  of  the  ureter.     I  mean  the  expulsion,  with 

scarcely,  to  th^  unhappy  subject  of  it,  so  the  urine,  of  slender  cylindrical  pieces  of 

appalling.  fibrin,  which  have  evidently  been  moulded 

Hemorrhage   may   take  place  from  the  in  the  ureter,  and  subsequently  washed  down 

surface  of  the  bladder  firom  chronic  disease,  into  the  bladder  by  the  descending  urine, 

not  cancerous,  of  that  membrane.  Mr.  How-  These  little  coagula  are  commonly  of  a  whitish 

ship  has  recorded  an  instance  of  this  kind  colour,  the  red  partides  of  the  blood  having 

which  occurred  in  Mr.  Heaviside's  practice,  been  removed;  and  they  look  like  slim  mag- 

An  old  East  Indian,  who  had  long  been  sub-  gots,  or  small  worms.     They  denote,  with 

ject  to  nephritic  complaints,  was  suddenly  much  certainty,  that  the  heemorrhage  whidi 

seized  with  what  was  thought  to  be  reten-  they  accompany  is  renal. 
Uon  of  urine.     A  catheter  was  passed,  but        Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  points  of 

as  no  water  flowed  it  was  supposed  that  it  diagnosis  furnished  by  the  qualities  of  the 

had  not -entered  the  bladder,  in  the  situation  excreted  fluid  itself. 

of  which  there  was  a  manifest  tumor.    The        The  bleeding  may  be  presumed  to  oome 

patient  died  the  next  day ;  and  the  bladder  was  from  the  kidney,  or  from  the  upper  part  of 

found  distended  by  a  very  large  coagulum  the  ureter,  when  it  is  accompanied  or  pra* 

ef  blood  which  had  come  from  the  diseased  ceded  by  a  sensation  of  heat,  or  of  weight, 

mucous  membrane.     There  was  no  trace  or  by  some  degree  of  pain,  in  the  sitaatioa 

of  hsmorrhage  in  the  kidneys,  nor  iu  the  of  the  kidney ;  especially  if  these  uneasy 

ureters.  feelings  are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  preparation  showing  l^us  presumption  will  of  course  be  strength- 
disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  which  had  ened  if  calculi  have  been  known  to  desoeud 
been  accompanied  by  hematuria.  from  the  kidney ;  and  converted  into  oer- 

Now  we  judge  of  the  exact  seat  of  the  tainty  if  the  patient  suffers,  together  with 

hsemorrhaee,  and  of  its  cause,  partly  by  the  the  bmnaturia,  a  fit  of  the  gravd;  and  if 

nature  and  appearance  of  the  effused  blood,  there  be  no  symptom  of  stone,  or  of  disease 

and  partly  by  the  symptoms  that  precede  or  in  the  bladder, 
accompany  the  bleeding.  On  the  other  hand,  when  no  symptoms 

Dr.  Prout  states  that   "when  blood  is  referable  to  the  kidney  or  the  ureter  are 

derived  from  the  kidney t  it  is  in  general  present,  while  there  are  signs  of  stone,  or  of 

equally  diffused  throughout  the  whole  urine:  disease  of  the  bladder,  or  of  a  diseased  pros* 

on  the  contrary,  when  derived  from  the  tate — a  mixture  of  mucus  with  the  blood  { 

bladder,  the  blood  for  the  most  part  comes  occasional  retention,  or  a  sudden  stop  ia  the 

away  in  greater  or  less  quantity  at  the  ter-  stream,  of  urine ;  pain  referred  to  the  glans 

mination  of  the  discharge,  the  urine  having  penis  immediately  after  the  bladder  w  emp- 

p'reviously  flowed  off  nearly  pure."  tied — then  we  condnde  that  the  blood  pro* 

There  are  also  certain  modifications  of  the  ceeds  originally  from  that  reoeptade. 
sensible  qualities  of  the  excreted  blood,  by        When    pure    blood    comes  away,  either 

meaus  of  which  the  same  distinguished  phy-  ffuUaiim,  or  in  a  stream,  unmixed  «idi 
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iirttiB,  lAd  Adtter  preceded  liof  aoeoupaaied  biMddei%  at  any  rate  win  seldofn  cattfe  bloo<!y 

by  any  dttire  to  make  water,  it  ia  probable  nrfne,  witbont  giying  some  other  notice  of  \U 

that  the  urethra  ia  the  locos  of  the  hKmof-  presence  there :  but  eoneretions  form  f  n  the 

rbi^.  kidney,  sometimea  hi  g^eat  nnmbers,  and 

Bleeding  from  the  enriViee  of  th«  urethra  reach  a  considerable  sise,  and  remain  there 
dottbtleas  may,  and  commonly  does,  proceed  long,  without  furnishing  any  signal  from 
from  aome  mechanical  injury  done  to  that  which  we  might  suspect  their  existence ; 
channel ;  as  In  the  passage  outwards  of  a  except  (perhaps)  the  occnrrenoe  of  hiema- 
fragment  of  atone,  or  inwards  of  a  surgical  toria.  We  know  this,  because  calculi  are 
Instrument.  But  it  ia  probable  that  blood  frequently  met  with  in  the  kidneys  of  per- 
la  sometimea  exhaled  from  the  same  mem-  sons  who  had  never  suffered  any  pain  or 
brane  in  considerable  quantity,  under  cir-  obvioua  derangement  of  the  urinary  organs 
cumstanees  which  liiTOur  or  produce  a  strong  during  Ufe ;  and  because,  in  other  persons, 
determination  of  blood  to  the  genital  oigana.  in  whom  such  calculi  pass  down  from  the 
A  young  man  eame  to  the  Middlesex  Hoa-  kidney  towards  the  bladder,  the  first  notice 
pital  with  haemorrhage  from  the  uivthra,  and  of  their  existence  is  often  given  by  the  acute 
said  that  he  had  lost  a  considerable  quantity  suffering  they  infilct  during  their  transit 
of  blood  in  tbia  way,  within  a  few  hours,  through  the  narrow  ureter. 
The  hemorrhage  appeaned  to  have  been  the  Tet  though  calculi  may  lodge  in  the  in- 
oonaeqnenoe  of  excessiTe  indulgence  In  fbndlbula,  or  in  the  pelvis,  of  the  kidney, 
sexual  intereourM.  Hia  own  aoeount  of  without  manifesting  their  presence  by  ex- 
the  matter  was  that  he  had  passed  the  night  citing  pain,  it  is  very  oonceiTable  that,  by 
with  a  female.  In  whom  tte  monthly  period  progressive  enlargement,  they  may  lay  open, 
had  jnst  returned ;  andhe  ignorantlyftmded  or,  by  accidental  change  of  position,  they 
that  the  haemorrhage  from  hia  own  person  may  wound,  some  of  the  smaller  blood- 
waa  the  result  of  a  sort  of  eontsgion.  How-  vessels  of  the  part,  and  so  give  rise  to  pain- 
ever,  the  bleeding  was  permanently  arreated  less  hsmaturia.  It  will  'strengthen  the  pre- 
by  the  introduction  of  a  bougie,  which  waa  sumption  that  such  is  the  source  of  the 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  the  bleeding,  if  it  hsa  succeeded  (ashBmorrhage 
urethra.  Tliis  was  the  solitary  Instance  to  from  the  urinary  passages  often  does  sue 
which  I  alluded  just  now,  of  (perhaps)  idio-  oeed)  to  a  fidl,  a  shock,  or  jar  of  the  body, 
patfaie  haemorrhage,  occurring  within  my  or  jolting  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage, 
own  knowledge.  When  the  haemorrhage  Similar  movements  may  occa^n  bloody 
oomes  originally  from  the  urethra,  the  blood  urine  when  there  is  stone  in  the  bladder ; 
may  regurgitate  into  the  bladder,  and  coagu-  but  then  the  irritation  will  be  fielt  in  that 
late  there ;  and  mislead  an  obaerver  into  the  sensible  part ;  the  hsmaturia  will  not  be 
belief  tiiat  the  haemorrhage  waa  vesical.  painless ;  the  bleeding  will  not  be  the  only 

It  appears  then,,  that,  in  many  instanoea,  symptom, 

certain  local  symptoms  are  aesociated  with  It  is,  then,  I  say,  my  belief  that  refy 

hematuria,  and  point  distinctly  to  the  part  many  of  the  obscure  cases  of  hematuria  may 

of  the  urinary  apparatus  whence  the  blood  be  referred  to  renal  calculi :  and  if  this  view 

proceeds.  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  will  render  it 

But  many  cases  are  very  obscure.     Blood  probable  that  the  alleged  instances  of  idio- 

aometimes  appears,  mixed  in  greater  or  less  pathic  hemorrhage  from  the  kidnejrs  ought 

quantity  with  the  urine,  when  there  is  no  thereby  to  be  reduced  in  number, 

pain,  nor  any  other  sign  which  would  lead  The  expulsion  of  the  blood  in  hematuria, 

ns  to  fix  upon  one  part  rather  than  another  whether  it  be  painful  or  not,  is  sometimes 

as  the  source  of  the  hemorrhage.     Now  I  attended  with  severe  rigors.     I  mentioned 

believe  that  hematuria,  bearing  Uiia  indeter-  before,  that,  in  some  persons,  almost  any 

minate  character,  will  generally  turn  out  to  irritation  of  the  urethra,  th^  passing  a  bougie, 

be  renatf  and  to  depend  upon  earthy  concre-  for  example,  will  bring  on  a  shivering  fit. 

tions  in  the  kidney.      It  is  true  that  the  I  had  some  time  ago  a  patient  under  my 

bemonhage  which  results  from  eancerona  care  in  the  hospital,  who  had  hematuria  of 

diaorganitation,  whether  of  the  kidneys  or  an  obscure  kind,  and  the  discharge  of  blood 

of  the  bladder,  may  also  be  painless.     But  was  always  marked  by  a  smart  rigor.     Dr. 

cancerous  disease  of  these  orgnns  (unless  it  Prout  speaks  of  an  instance  of  obstinate 

extends  from  parts  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  hematuria  jn  which  a  shaking  fit  constantly 

from  the  rectum,   or  firom  the  uterus,  to  preceded  the  hemorrhage.     Dr.  Elliotson, 

the  bladder)  ia  very  rare ;  and  when  it  doea  too,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  gives  an  account 

occur,  the  nature  of  the  case  may  usually  be  of  a  case  of  intermittent  hematuria.    The 

aacer^ned  from  those  peculiar  qualities  of  patient  waa  under  his  care  in  St.  Thomas's 

the  effused  blood  which  I  have  mentioned  aa  Hospital,  and  had  formerly  had  the  Walcheren 

being  diaraeterisda  of  malignant  growths.  fever.     He  was  admitted  for  ague,  and  every 

A  calciilua  ean  seldom  remain  long  in  the  time  that  the  cold  stage  of  his  attack  came 
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on,  he  voided  a  quantity  of  pare  blood  from  Speaking  of  famBtaturia,  dfepeodent  apoa 

the  nrethra.     He  was  eured,  by  qoina,  both  diaeaae  of  the  prostate  gland,  he  aaya  s — 

of  hia  ague,  and  of  his  hBmorrhage.  **  Those  medicines  which  operate  aa  atyptMS 

If  we  may  trust  to  the  records  of  physic,  when  taken  intemaUy,  and  which  are  naeCttl 

instances  of  periodic  haemataria  are  not  nn-  in  caaes  of  hsmorrhage  from  the  longs,  are 

common,  also  usefnl  in  hsmorrhage  firom  the  proatate. 

One  circumstance    yet    remuns,  worth  I  had  a  patient  with  very  disessed  prostate. 

noticing,  in  respect  to  hsematuria ;  and  it  A  frightful  haemorrhage  took  place.     Hie 

depends  upon  the  hsemorrhage  itself  rather  usual  methods  of  treatment  were  adopted, 

than  upon  the  disease  of  which  the  bleeding  is  but  were  of  no  avail.    The  skin  became  pale, 

a  sign.     I  allude  to  the  coagulation  of  the  the  pulse  became  weak,  and  the  patient  was 

effused  blood  in  the  bladder,  however  it  may  exhausted ;    yet    the    bleeding    continiied. 

have  got  there.    This  circumstance  is  some-  Large  quantities  of  blood  were  drawn  off 

times  the  source  of  much  inconvenience,  and  with  the  catheter :  nevertheless  the  bladder 

suffering,  and  even  of  danger,  to  the  patient,  continued  to  become  more  and  more  dis- 

It  may  cause  retention  of  urine,  and  all  its  tended  with  blood,  and  was  felt  promineot 

evil  consequences ;  and  a  still  worse  event  in  the  belly  aa  high  as  the  naveL    AU  other 

is,  that  the  coagulum  sometimes  supplies  a  remedies  having  friled,  I  gave  the  patient  a 

nucleus,  around  which  calculous  matter  is  dose  of  the  noetram  known  by  the  name  of 

deposited,  and  thus  lays  the  foundation  of  Ruspini's  styptie,  and  repeated  the  dose  two 

that  horrible  malady  '*  the  stone."  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the   next 

Yon  will  percdve,  firom  what  I  have  said,  twelve  hours.     In  about  half  an  hcmr  after 

that  the  treatment  of  hiematuria  resolves  the  lirst  dose  was  taken  the  hsemorrliage 

itself,  in  most  cases,  into  the  treatment  of  ceased  ;  and  it  never  returned.    Ihe  patient 

the  dilsorder  or  bodUy  condition  with  which  liyed  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  and  tfaeve 

the  haemorrhage  is  associated,  and  of  whidi  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  ultimate 

it  is  merely  a  symptom.  harm  arose  from  the  bleeding." 

Sometimes,  however,  the  bleeding  itself  is  .      For  a  long  while  this  nostrum  seems  to 

so  profuse,  or  so  long  continued,  as  to  re-  have  baffled  analysis.    The  late  Dr.  Maton 

quire  direct  efforts  on  our  part  towards  its  told  me  that  Dr.  Wollaston  hsd  ezandned 

restraint.  it,  and  had  arrived  at  the  negative  oondusioB, 

"When  (says  Dr.   Prout)  the  bladder  that  it  contained    no    metallic   suhstancr 

becomes  distended  with  blood,  and  complete  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has  since  announoed 

retention  of  urine  in  consequence  takes  place,  that  it  mainly  consists  of  a  solution  of  gmiiic 

recourse  must  be  had  to  a  large-eyed  cathe-  aetd  in  alcohol  diluted  with  rose  water, 
ter,  and  an  exhausting  syringe,  by  the  aid  of        There  is  no  substance  more  highly  qpoken 

which,  and  the  occasional  injection  of  cold  of  as  a  remedy  for  internal  haemorrhages  by 

water,  the  coagula  may  be  broken  down  and  foreigners,  and  especially  by  the  .  Fkench, 

removed.     If  the  haemorrhage  be  so  profuse  than  the  extract  of  Rhatany  root,  the  JTrw- 

that  the  bladder  becomes  again  distended  merta  of  our  Pharmacopoeia.    A  fsflsale  was 

with  blood  in  a  very  short  time,  the  injection  sent  to  me  by  my  colleague  Mr.  Amott, 

of  cold  water  into  the  rectum  or  bladder  is  complaining  that  for  some  weeks  she  had 

sometimes  of  great  use ;  and  should  these  been  passing  bloody  urine.    She  had  gone 

means  fail,  from  twenty  to  forty  grains  of  through  the  ordinary  routine  of  treatment 

alum  may  be  dissolved  in  each  pint  of  water  without  benefit.    There  were  no  symptoms 

injected  into  the  bUdder ;   a  remedy  that  present  which  threw  any  light  on  the  precise 

seldoms  fails  to  check  the  bleeding,  even  source  or  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.     I  re- 

when  the  cause  is  malignant  disease.     I  have  commended  a  trial  of  the  rhatany,  and  she 

never  known  any  unpleasant  consequences  b^^  to  take  a  scruple  of  the  extract,  mixed 

follow  the  use  of  this  expedient,  and  have  with  water,  three  times  a  day.    As  in  Sir 

seen  it  immediately  arrest  the  most  formida-  Benjamin  Brodie's  case,  the  haematuria  ceased 

ble  haemorrhage,  when  all  other  means  had  after  the  first  dose,  and  it  did  not  return  for 

feiled ;  and  when  the  bladder  had  repeatedly  many  months.     I  mention  this  instance  the 

become  distended  with  blood,  almost  imme-  rather,  because  the  gaUie  aeid  entera  into 

diately  after  its  removal."  the  composition  of  this  vegetable  eztnct 

Among  remedies  given  by  the  mouth,  the  also, 
same  physician  thinks  highly  of  the  acetate        Now  the  gaUic  add  is  one  of  those  sob- 

of  lead.    I  have  mentioned  before,  in  these  stances  whidi,  when  introduced  through  the 

lectures,  a  nostrum  called,  after  the  name  of  digestive   organs   into   the   blood,    passes 

its  inventor,  Rmpini's  Mtyptie»    This  has  through  the  round  of  the  circulation  nn- 

often  been  known  to  put  a  stop  to  haemor-  changed, « and  reappears  in  the  urine.    We 

rhage  which  had  resisted  other  remedies.     I  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  stays  internal 

will  read   you  one  example  of  this  from  haemorrhage  by  exerting  its  astringent  pro* 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  published  lectures,  perty  upon  the  "itifnafcn  cspillary  Mood* 
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^esseU  in  its  passage  through  them.  It 
certaiiily  is  applied,  in  solution,  after  its 
elimination  from  the  blood,  to  tlie  urinary 
passages ;  and  thus,  in  hematuria,  it  may 
be  presumed  to  produce  its  styptic  eflect 
upon  the  bleeding  surface. 

To  the  same  principle  are  owing,  I  be- 
lieve, the  astringent  and  styptic  virtues  of 
the  uva  ursi,  bistort,  tormentil,  the  pome- 
granate, kino,  catechu,  and  the  several  pre- 
parations of  gall-nuts.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
gallic  acid  itself,  in  its  separate  state  ;  for  I 
have  heard  of  several  instances  of  its  suc- 
cessful employment  in  cases  of  internal 
hemorrhage.  If,  as  I  believe,  it  really  has 
this  power,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  prescribed  in  a  more  definite  and  precise 
manner  than  is  afforded  by  its  natural  com- 
binations with  so  many  different  vegetable 
matters. 

I  am  unwilling  to  take  leave  of  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  without  saying  a  few  wordis 
(very  few  they  must  be)  respecting  the 
various  kinds  of  tumor  to  which  it  is  ob- 
noxious. Ic  may  seem  strange  that  the 
diagnosis  of  abdominal  tumors,  which  mani- 
fest themselves  to  the  touch,  and  to  the 
sight,  should  be  so  difficult  and  puzzling  as 
it  often  is.  1  mentioned  some  reasons  for 
this  before  :  the  loose  and  shifting  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  viscera  of  the  belly  are 
packed  and  fastened ;  their  liability  to  en- 
large beyond  their  natural  limits ;  their 
accidental  dislocations  under  disease.  It 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  even  a  sketch 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  these  deviations 
from  the  healthy  state.  Every  case  of  ab- 
dominal tumor  forms  a  separate  object  of 
study,  and  must  be  judged  of  by  its  proper 
circumstanoes.  All  that  I  can  profess  to  do, 
is  to  offer  you  some  rough  hints  on  this 
iatereating  subject. 

Some  Idnds  of  tumor  result  from  morbid 
growths ;  such  are  all  the  varieties  of  can- 
oer :  some  from  the  presence  and  multipli- 
cation of  parasites ;  of  which  we  have  ex- 
amples in  collections  of  hydatids :  some  are 
produced  by  the  distension  of  hollow  organs ; 
aa  where  concretions,  or  faecal  matters,  or 
gases,  lodge  in  the  intestines  t  some  consist 
in  the  mere  enlargement  of  parts. 

Let  us  enumerate  the  principal  of  these ; 
that  you  may  know  what  chiefly  to  expect. 

1.  There  are,  I  say,  tumors  from  lodge- 
ments in  the  boweh ;  and  these  are  more 
hopefolthan  most  kinds  of  abdominal  tumors. 
Sovnetimea  the  stomach,  or  some  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  is  distended  in  consequence 
of  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  course  of 
its  contents :  and  this  impediment  may  be 
invincible. 


2.  Ovarian  tumors  are  very  common.  Of 
these  I  spoke  at  some  length  in  a  former 
lecture. 

3.  The  liver  la  very  liable  to  enlargement : 
either  from  simple  congestion  of  blood ;  or 
from  the  interstitial  deposit  of  adipous  matter ; 
or  from  the  intrusion  of  malignant  growths  ; 
or  from  colonies  of  hydatids. 

4.  So  also  the  apteen  swells,  from  fulness 
of  blood,  or  from  specific  deposits  in  ita 
substance. 

5.  The  kidneys  sometimes  attain  a  vast 
size ;  being  occupied  by  malignant  disease^ 
or  swollen  by  pus  that  finds  no  vent. 

6.  Enlargements  of  the  me«tfn/ertc^/aN(f«; 
cancerous  degeneration  of  the  peritoneum » 
especially  where  it  forms  the  omentum  .*  tu- 
mors connected  with  the  uterus;  aneurisms 
of  the  aorta  i  constitute  other  species  of 
abdominal  swelling,  which  I  simply  mention 
without  further  comment. 

Now  our  judgment  of  the  character  of  a 
given  tumor  is  naturally  influenced  by  its 
place.  In  the  right  hypochondrium,  we 
suspect  the  liver ;  iu  the  Idft,  the  spleen ;  in 
the  epigastric  region,  the  stomach ;  in  the 
hypogastric,  the  womb ;  in  either  flank,  an 
ovary,  or  perhaps  a  kidney ;  in  the  track  of 
the  colon,  we  guess  at  fecal  collections. 

But  sometimes  the  situation  of  the  tumor 
fits  more  than  one,  or  than  two,  suppo- 
sitions. Between  the  ribs  and  the  ilium  on 
the  right  side  we  may  have  an  enlarged 
ovary,  a  tumid  kidney,  a  distended  cecum. 
A  prominence  in  the  epigastrium  may  be 
due  to  cancer  of  the  stomach,  to  an  infarcted 
transverse  colon,  to  a  ventral  aneurism. 
Above  the  pubes,  the  distended  bladder,  or 
the  enlarged  uterus,  may  equally  project. 
The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  loaded  with 
fseces,  the  left  kidney  exaggerated  by  disease, 
a  bulky  ovary,  may  either  of  them  occupy 
the  same  sinistral  space. 

Morever,  the  colon  deviates  strangely, 
and  not  seldom,  from  its  natural  course  and 
position:  and  the  magnified  viscera  may 
invade,  by  their  displacement,  or  by  their 
irregular  expansion,  the  n^ous  that  are 
proper  to  other  organs. 

Our  conjectures  are  assisted  by  the  asso- 
ciated symptoms,  and  by  observation  of  the 
r^;ular  performance,  or  of  the  disturbance, 
of  particular  functions.  Yet  here,  also,  we 
meet  with  continual  sources  of  fallacy. 
Pressure  from  a  tumor  without  may,  as  well 
aa  infarction  within,  impede  the  passage  of 
alimentary  matters  through  the  bowels,  of 
urine  through  the  ureters ;  and  cause,  in  the 
one  case,  flatulence  and  tormina,  in  the 
other,  retention  or  suppression  of  urine* 
Growths  foreign  to  the  liver  may,  neverthe- 
less, press  upon  its  excretory  ducts,  and 
occasion  jaundice.  .  And  so  of  other  part4 
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and  fimctionfl.    I  mean,  that  the  fdncdoiia  patient  transgrenes  its  natnnl  boondm,  it 

prominently  deranged  are  not  always  the  ia,  in  all  probability,  a /o/fy  liver, 
fimctiona  of  the  part  occupied  by  the  tmnor,        By  applying  a  similar  method  of  inTetti- 

but  of  organs  which  are  secondarily  and  gation  to  other  tentral  enlaixemenU,  yoo 

accidentally  subjected  to  its  disturbmg  in-  may  frequently  hit  the  right  aoent,  and  vna 

finenoe.    Your  sagacity  will  be  abundantly  the  mischief  to  its  true  source.    To  tnat 

tried  in  balancing  the  eyidenoe  of  different  the  subject  in  detail  would  require  a  Toloiae. 

symptoms  in  theie  obscure,  yet  palpable,  I  may  refer  you  to  a  aeriea  of  papers  by  Dr. 

forma  of  diseaae:    and  after  all  you  wiU  Bright,  in  the   Gtty'«  HoapUal  ReporU . 

often  doubt;  and  often,  when  you  do  not  where  you  will  fiod  a  hoat  of  examples,  ind 

doubt,  you  will  mistake.^  much  valuable  information,  concemmg  the 

Enlargement  of  the  liver  may  usually  be  most  common  and  the  moat  important  kinds 

distinguished  from  other  tumors  of  the  right  of  "  abdomihal  tumors  and  intumescenee." 
hypochondrium,  by  /^ercturtoit.    Try  from 

the  clavicle  downwards.    At  fir*,  you  get  a  — 

hollow  sound.     Then,  a  little  fadow  the 

nipple  perhaps,  (for  the  spot  varies  much  cask  of 

in  diftrent  subjects)  Ae  sound  begfaia  to  IRREGULARITY  IN  THE  PQSlTION 

grow  dull.    If  tins  dumesa  be  traceable, 

without  change  or  interruption,  to  the  tumor^  OF  RIGHT  KIDNEY. 

the  inference  ia  strong  that  the  tumor  la  __^ 

hepatic.     Any  other  tumor  there  situate 

leaves,  moat  commonly,  when  the  patient  ia        T^ike  Sdiior  qfthe  Medieai  GmeUt, 

recumbent,  a  palpable  sukna  above  it ;  or  a  ^ 

apace  in  which  the  aound,  upon  percussion,  ^'^> 

Is  different  from  that  which  ia  yieUed  by  the  ip  the  following  instanCfe  of  irregula- 

^^*       .      ^  ,  .    J.     .   .    .  rity  in  the  position  of  the  right  kidney, 

Percui»on  helps  us  to  discru^te  an  and  aupply  of  its  blood,  should  appear 

ovamn  from  a  '^  ,t^'    T^J^  to  you^ufficiently  important  tolierit 

swelhng  is  lam,  the  mtestmea  lie  behmd  :^^i^i^„    r  «i,«ii  ft.^1  vLi:«-»j  k«,  wonr 

the  ow,  in  front  of  the  other:  and  the  ™ertipn,  I  shall  feel  obh«jd  by  your 

sound  is  affected  accordingly.  recording  it  in  your  journ  J. 
Tumors  fliat  are  readily  mweabte,  are  ..      *  remain,  sir, 

generally  intestinal,  omental,  or  ovarian.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A  pulsating  tumor  is  not  neoeaaarily  an  Alfred  Lord. 

aneurism.      The    healthy  wtery  wUl    lift       iritogton,  Jnne »,  1843. 
almost  any  sort  of  hard  swelling  that  hap- 

^^o^^i^^of  fa^mi^^  .  W^i^*  »«  the  country  a  few  wedw 

would  corroborate  your  belief  that  a  tumor  ^J^^*  *  ^t?  ^^^}^^^  ?y  ™y  "^®""  *^'' 

in  the  right  hypochondrium  was  hepatio—  Hams,  of  Northiam,  in  Sussex,  to  ac- 

in  the  left,  was  splenic.  company  him  to  a  post-mortem  exami- 

Even  when  you  are  aatiafied  as  to  the  nation,  during  which  I  was  desirous  of 

•rgan  affected,  there  comes  another  question,  inspecting  the  kidneys ;  but  on  saircb- 

scaroely,  in  some  cases,  less  difficult  than  ing  for  the  rifffat  it  was  for  a  while  no 

the  first — What  is  the  iia^«r«of  the  tumor,  where  to  be  romid;  and  I  was  aboat 

Suppow,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  to  conclude  that  frugal  nature  had,  in 
our  faiquiry  relates  to  the  n^er.  If  the  this  instance,  supplied  but  one,  whfn 
tumor  be  large,  smooth,  roundish,  of  slow  a  gentleman  who  was  present  disco- 
growth,  and  the  general  heal^  is  not  ma-  ^gred  it  seated  upon  the  verge  of  the 
Un^j^m^,^jM,  mo^  Ukdy,  an  p^i^  occupying  a  space  coTrespond- 
^^^.T^^.i^^tt'^J!^  ^8  to  the  bcSies  of  the  two  last  lumbar 
fed  W^^i^ti«^  vertcbr«,  and  the  first  portion  of  the 
the  oo^ptexion  and  gen^^te  'of  the  **T^  ?  ^^^  ™^^  of  being  supplied 
patient  are  expressive  of  failing  health,  the  ^^h  one  artery,  ansiM  between  uie 
enlargement  is,  in  aUprobabiUty.caaeeroKt/  mesenteries,  it  received  two,  sent  on 
andif  there  be  other  traoea  of  carcinoma  in  »«>"»  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta, 
the  system,  this  conclusion  becomes  almoat  There  was  no  irre^arity  in  the  ar- 
certain.  Small  hard  irregularitiea  betoken  rangement  of  the  veiiu. 
the  kobniul  liver ;  which  is,  sooner  or  later, 

accompanied  by  aadtes.     When,  without  ..... 

pain  or  janndrr,  the  liver  of  a  phthiaical 
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ON  THE  nal  circumference  wad  then  measured 

RELATIVE  SIZES  OF  THE  TRUNKS  ^'^X^ ^^T.I^.lf^Sy 

AND  BRANCHES  OF  ARTERIES.  eradaated  to  decimal  parts  of  inches. 

^  To  avoid  any  error  from  inequality  of 

By  Jambs  Faobt,  contraction  after  death,  the  same  arte- 

DeiDoottrMor  of  MofWd  Anitomr  tt  St.  Bar-  ries  were  often  measured  at  different 

thoiomew'.  Hoqiitai. ««:.  periods  after  their  removal  from  the 

/n^ii.  rv.^..  M^.v./  rL.,.tt,  \  "O^Yt  Or  after  long  immersion  in  water. 

(#br  tk,  LoHdoH  Meiic^l  OiueiU.)  The  age  bnd  Se£  of  the  person  from 

whom  thev  were  taken,  the  disease 

It  was  long  generaUy  helieved  that  Tft''^'*^  ^^^^  ^'^'  *"?•  *¥  **?* 

the  area  of  t  teansverie  section  of  the  J^'  *^**'  *««'  **«>  "<»"««';»  ^^ 

trunk  of  an  artery  is  less  than  the  sum  '"*•*  Ff^'  «'"7.  ^^  «i  f^^, 

of  the  areas  of  sections  of  the  branches  *!!?^,  *?  '^4*'^I"?^i  5"i  ".*''" 

proceeding  from  it :  in  other  words,  V^'^^T  ^  "Emitted,  that  the  j^er- 

Oiat,  taking  the  whole  arterial  systen^  S"'*  Utween  the  results  of  these  and 

together,  a^d  considering  the  interior  £•**  <>f  other  ineasmemente,   must 

ofthe  aorta,  and  of  aU  tEe  branches  of  be  refeired  toerrolfs  of  the  latter. 

8  certain  size  which  successively  arise  "  w,  mdeed,  scarcely  possible  that 

from  it  as  one  cavity,  its  form  migh't  fonipafative  measurements  made  upon 

be  oompnied  to  that  of  a  cone,  with  its  "J**^  ■'^«'  '^""^  J*  e»«H  {»'' 

apex  at  the  heart,  and  its  base  at  the  «««>««  ««»X  ?*'"jr*'u?^  ^''  '?  *» 

t^nations  of  the  svstemic  arteries.  *?'*«  °f  ^f  injection  be  unifom  in  «U 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  correctness  *e  arterial  walls,  it  must  dUate  the 

ofthisopinionwa8doubted,tillapBper  Z    ^^   Tft'  J^ '*  ^*^^  ^}\i^ 

was  published  by  Mr.  Fenleley  in  the  ^"^  ,'^"?*  t"?*  'j'^n"=!'««  ^r^L**"" 

Medical  QAzgrf  e«,  in  which  he  stated,  """^  *"*!,**'*  ejasf  «ty  of  die  stronger 

that  in  eight  measurements,  the  squares  ^/  be  sufficient  to  preps  the  injection 

of  the  dLmeters  of  injected  arterial  ^5"*  ^\^^.  c«>led  into  the  weaker 

trunks  were  found  so  nearly  equal  to  ■"*?  *\,'"  Ti.    -T  "^'I?'    *"* 

the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  diame-  ""^'f  *«  :!'^T  "'*"^-  «»°*1 '!f  ""  *" 

ten  of  the  branchis  proceeding  from  V^^  ^*7'«  ^^t  l""^^"^?^  ^*"'^  i-^'" 

them,  that thedifferen(Je might l^fairly  ^"•?  «""»*  8™7'*^i<»  *.«  depending 

attributed  to  inaccuracy  of  measure-  S*^    So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  evi- 

ment.    He  believes,  therefore,  that  the  "*5**  ?**P  f"™  measurements  made 

joint  areas  of  sections  of  bnuches  are,  T^.^^***  circunutances  s^uld  have 

in  general,  equal  to  the  area  of  the  •'2?jj!?\ ''S?''*'*  TS- '^  the  results 

truSt :  and  on  this  beHef  he  founds  l^?t'^  ^^  *?°*  *?  different  observers 

several  ingenious  conclusions.  had  been  consistent. 

The  r«SulU  of  the  following mea-  ,  J,^  'J""»8e°?f»t  ?'„*^,**"r"»5I* 

snrements  differ  both  from  Mr.We-  *?"«"  *'"  ^  easily  inteUigible.  In  the 

ley's  and  from  those  of  all  preceding  "."*  column  are  the  age,  sex,  and  other 

observers :  for  they  seem  to  prove  that  ^feonMtances  of  the  tody  from  which 

there  is  not  one  constant  rekition  of  the  wtenes  were  taken  j  m  the  second, 

size    between     arterial    trunks    and  pe  the  names  of  the  artenes  measured; 

branches :  that  in  some  cases  the  area  "  *«.  ^^^.  ^J,  circumferences   of 

of  a  transverse  section  of  the  trunk  is  «?"•» »  '"  ^^  fourth  the  squares  of  the 

less,  in  others  more,  than  the  sum  of  ciroumferences  of  the  trunks ,  iti  he 

the  areas  of  section  of  its  branches;  fi^h.  the  sums  of  the  squares  of  the 

bnt  that,  for-similar  arteries  in  different  ?'^*"»"=!f.^^  the  corresponding 

persons,  the  same  idadan  generaUy  b«nches,or  of  than  and  the  conUmicd 

^.1  J,                                      T  trunk.    A  comparison  of  the  numbers 

Thi  measuiements  were  made  on  ™  ^f  *»«.'»h  *nd  fifth  columns  will. 


nninjected  arteries.  After  taking  them  therefore,  in  ewh  case,  show  the  pro- 
fnmTAe  body  and  dissecting  the  sur-  !«"*<«»  Z^^^  »^e  area  of  a  action  of 
.^.^Ai^..  «;...i^  « .u *.!,._  _..—    the  trunk  bears  to  the  combined  areas 


•  Dee.  Tth,  IS1»I  Vol.  rw.,  p.  is».  tenUof equal  leng^of  allits branches. 
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Are,  Sex, 
Disease, 


I. 

Fem.  28 ; 
30  hours 
p.m. 


Arteries 
measured. 


Aorta  before  bi- 

furcation. 

Left  c.  iliac. 

Bight  c.  iliac 

Art.  sacr.  med. 


o 

u 

e 

g8 


^4 

«  0 

a  « 


Aorta  before  the 
g^reat  branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 

Right  carotid. 

Aorta   after    the 

branches. 


II. 

Fem.  63 ; 

36  hoars 

p.m. 


•1 
'68 
•7 
•15 


1-21 


% 


i  0  « 
5  V  V 

en  a  s 
^^  a  a 


Age,  Sex, 

Disease, 

&c. 


2-4 

1-15 
•75 
•85 

1-8 


Aorta  before  bi- 
furcation. 
Left  c.  iliac. 
Right  c.  iliac. 
Art.  sacr.  med. 


6-76 


•9849 


Arteries 
measured. 


5-8475 


1-5 

•9 

II 

•2 


2-25 


2-06 


V. 

Male,  35. 
Emphy- 
sema of 

the  lungs; 
granular 

kidneys*. 

70  hours 

p.m. 


V 

a 

G 


§'3 

u 

9j^ 


lis; 


Aorta  above  the 

sup.  mesenteric. 

Sup.  mesenteric. 

Right  renal. 

Left  renal. 

2d  Left  renal. 

Continued  trunk. 

Lumbar,  four, 

each. 


•1 

•8 

•55 

•52 

•2 

•85 

•15 


4-41 


JAorta  above  bi- 
furcation. 
Righto,  iliac. 
Left  c.  iliac. 


Aorta  befoi^  the 

great  branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 

Left  subclavian. 

Aorta  below  the 

branches. 


III. 

Male,  33. 

Phthisis, 

20  hours 

p.m. 


Aorta  before  the 

great  branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 

Left  subclavian. 

Irreg.  branch. 

Continued  trunk. 


Aorta  above  the 
bifurcation. 
Right  c.  iliac. 
Left  c.  iliac. 

Art.  sacr.  med. 


3- 
11 
•8 
1-05 

21 


24 
1-12 

•75 

•9 

•3 
1-95 


5-76 


7-3835 


6-5194 


Left  c.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


Right  c.  iliac. 

External  iliac. 

Internal  iliac. 


4-9344 


1 
1 
1*2 


853-4225 
25 


1-2 
•9 
•76 


3-0025 


1-44 


1-3876 1 


1*25  r5625 

-85 
•8 


1-5 
•95 
•9 


IV. 

Diseased 

ankle ; 

granular 

kidneys. 

Male,  30; 

50  hours 

p.m. 


Aorta  before  bi- 
furcation. 

Right  c.  Uiac. 

Left  c.  iliac. 
Art.  sacr.  med. 


Right  com.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


Left  com.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


1-3 
•85 
•85 
•15 


-85 

•7 

•52 


•85 

■7 

•5 


225 


1-69 


'7225 


7225 


1-8425 


1-4675 


7604 


74 


VI. 

Fem.  28. 

72  hours 

p.m. 


1 


1-3625 


Right  com.  carpt. 

Internal    carotid 

an  inch  from 

the  origin. 
External  carotid. 
Super,  laryngeal. 


Leftcom.carotid. 
Internal  carotid. 
External  carotid 
above  the  laryn- 
geal and  lingual. 
Super,  laryngeal. 
Lingual. 


7 

•49 

1 

45 

*4450 

45 

2 

Aorta  above  cm 
liac. 
Right  renal. 
Left  renal. 
Cfcliac  axis. 
Sup.  mesenteric! 
Continued  trunk.'  1 
Small  arteries,  I 
eight,  each.     I 


•68 
•5 


•45 

-2 

■2 


-4624 


'5325 


1-55  2-4025 
•5 
•4 
•6 
•45 
2 

15 


2-6629 


*  A  great  enlargement  of  the  arteries,  both  in 
length  and  in  calibre,  occurs  in  all  the  cases  of  thisi 
disease  in  which  the  heart  is  enlarged.  The  het 
makes  it  nearly  certain  that  there  is  a  mat  obstrac-! 
tion  to  the  paasaM  of  the  blood  through  the  syitemtc 
capillaries,  an  obstruction  which  is  the  immediste 
cause  of  the  attendant  dropsy,  and  which  is  pn>- 
bably  due  to  the  excess  of  urea  m  the  blood  altennic, 
as  many  salts  do,  its  degree  or  manner  of  adlMsioD 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  I 
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»l         ■!■    *«1«|»| 


Ace,  Sex, 
Diaeaae, 


•^•i**""***^ 


VI. 

Con. 

tinned. 


Arteries 
meMured. 


Right  renal. 

First  branch. 

Second  branch. 


Aorta  above  the 

bifurcation. 

Left  iliac. 

Right  iliac. 


Right  com.  iliac. 

Internal  iliac. 

External  iliac* 


Left  com.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


VII. 
Fern.  4. 
Cancnim 

oris. 


Aorta  before  the 

great  branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 

Left  subclavian. 

Continned  trunk. 


Aorta. 

Left  iliac. 

Right  iliac. 


VIII. 
Male,  40. 
Granular 
kidneys; 
enlarged 

heart. 


Left  com.  iliac. 
External  iUac. 
Internal  iliac. 


o 
6 


1 


■48 
•35 
•4 


1-2 
•75 
•8 


>8 
'5 
'65 


•75 

-68 


2-4 
1-2 
•75 
1-2 


I 


.2304 


1-44 


-64 


•5625 


5-76 


•55|  -3025 

-38 

-35 


•38 
-29 
•26 


Right  com.  iliac. 
Elxtemal  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


•35 
•28 
-26 


Aorta  above  the 

branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 

Left  subclavian. 

Continued  trunk. 


Aorta  before  the 
branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 
Left  subclavian. 

Cont.  trunk. 


Aorta. 

Left  Hiac. 

Right  iliac. 


Right  com.  Hiac. 

&temal  iliac. 

Internal  iliac 


1-3 
•6 
•5 

•6 

1-1 


3- 
1-2 
.75 
1-2 
2-3 


1-7 
M 
1-2 


1^2 
•9 
•7 


1444 


I 


i. 
ill 


•2825 


1^225 


•6725 


7124 


7-4425 


-2669 


-1225 


1517 


1460 


1-49 


9' 


2.89 


1-44 


2^18 


8-7325 


2-65 


1-3 


Aire,  Sex, 


&c. 


Arteries 
measured. 


11 


VIIL 

Con- 

tinued. 


Left  com.  iliac. 

External  iliac. 

Internal  iliac. 


IX. 
Male,  62^ 
Erysi- 
pelas; 
granular 
kidneys. 


Abd.  Aorta. 

Right  iliac. 

Left  iliac. 


1-1 
1- 
•85 


1-7 
1-2 
1-2 


Right  com.  iliac.  1-2 
External  iliac.      -93 
Internal  iliac       *8 


Left  com.  iliac.  1-2 


External  iliac. 
Internal   iliac. 


•95 
•8 


X. 

Male,  55. 
Diseased 

aortic 

valves; 

very  large 

heart. 


XI. 

Male,  44. 

Comp. 

fracture. 

36  hours 

p.m. 


XII. 
,Male,  30. 
I  Phthisis. 
60  hours 

p.m* 


Aorta  before 
branches. 
Innominata. 
Left  carotid. 
Left  subclavian. 
Cont.  trunk. 


4-3 
2-2 
•95 
135 
2-5 


Aorta  before 

branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 

Left  subclavian. 

Cont.  trunk. 


2-9 
1-3 
•65 
1-05 
2-3 


Right  carotid. 
Internal  carotid 

an  inch  after 

the  origin. 

External  carotid. 


75 


-5 
-6 


Left  carotid. 

Internal  carotid 

an  inch  after 

the  origin. 

External  carotid. 


Right  external 

carotid. 

Sup.  thyroid. 

Facial  and  lingual 

by  com.  tr. 

Occipital. 

Cont*  trunk. 


-8 


•5 
-6 


•6 
•4 

•4 
•2 


Si 


1-21 


2-89 


1-44 


1^44 


18-49 


8-41 


Ml 
«11 


1-7225 


2-88 


1^5049 


1-5425 


13.825 


8*8050 


•5625 


-61 


•64 


61 


•36 


•45 
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A«,86X, 
Otseasty 


XII. 

Con- 

turned. 


Arteries 
UeMored. 


Left  external 

carotid. 

Sup.  thyroid. 

Occipital. 

Lingual. 

Ascend,  pharyng, 

Facial. 

Cont.  trunk. 


1 


8 


.6 

•36 

•4 

•15 

•25 

•I 

•25 

•3 

•4075 


Trunk  of  right 
subclavian. 

•8 

Cervic.  prof. 

Thyroid  axis. 

Vertebral. 

•25 
•25 
•4 

Internal  mam- 

mary. 
Trunk  after 

•3 

branches. 

•58 

'64 


Trunk  of  left  sub- 
clavian. 
Vertebral. 
Thyroid  axis. 
Internal  mam- 
mary. 
C^nric.  prof. 
Sup.  intercostal. 
Trunk  after 
branches. 


•95 
•55 
.35 

.3 

.25 
.15 

.65 


Abd.  aorta  above 

celiac. 

Cseliac. 

Sup.  mesenteric. 

Left  renal. 

Right  renal. 

Inf.  mesenteric. 

Lumbar,  &c.  ten, 

each. 

Aorta  above  M* 

furcation. 


Aorta  above  bi< 

furcation. 

Sacr.  med. 

Right  iliac. 

Ldft  iliac. 


1.75 
.65 
•7 
•55 
•6 
•4 

•15 

1-2 


Right  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


1-2 
•2 
•85 
•8fi 


•9025 


3*0625 


'7114 


Age,  Sex, 

Diaeaae, 

&c. 


XIII. 
Male,  14. 
Measles 
I    with 
bronchitis 


Arteries 
measured. 


1.0225 


XIV. 
Pern.  55. 
Poisoning 

br 

arsenic. 
40  hours 
p.m. 


31975 


1-44 


Left  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


'85   -7225 

•66 

•52 


•85 
•65 
51 


-7225 


1-4850 


'7165 


-6826 


Aorta  before 

branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 

Left  subclavian. 

Cont.  trunk  an 

inch  from 

branches.  • 


Aorta  below 

phrenics. 

Cseliac. 

Sup.  mesenteric. 

Right  renal. 

Left  renal. 

Left  c.  iliac. 

Right  c.  iliac. 

Art.  sac.  med. 

and  lumbar,  13, 

each. 


I 


8 


2-25 

1- 
•68 
•9 


1-6 


1-42 
•6 
•6 
•46 
•5 
•76 
•75 


-15 


L' 


si 


III 


6-0625 


Aorta. 

Left  c.  ihae. 

Right  c.  iliac. 

Art.  sacr.  med. 


VI 
•75 
•75 
•15 


2-0164 


1-21 


4^8324 


2-48 


1-1475 


Aorta  before  the 
great  branches. 

Innoflainata. 

Ldt  carotid. 
Left  subclavian. 
Cont.  trunk  an 

indi  from  the 
left  sttbclaviaii. 


Aorta  as  above. 
Innominata,   left 
carotid^  and  sub- 
clavian, as  above. 
Continued  trunk 
directly  after  the 

left  subclaviad. 


Aorta  abovie  the 

oeliac.  • 

Cseliac. 

Sup.  mesenteric. 

Right  TcnaL 

Left  renal. 

Inf.  mesenteric. 

Cont.  trunk. 

Small  brimdiet,  I 

ten,  each, 


2-4 
•95 

•7 
•85 


1^75 


5^76 


2-4 


6-76 


1-95 


1-65 

•55 

•6 

•5 

•5 

•33 
1-25 

•16 


5-1775 


5-9175 


2-7225 


- 


3-949 
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Agi^  Sex, 
Diaew 


XIV. 

Con- 

tiiroed. 


Arterial 
mcMoredi 


Aorta  above  the 

Uiaca. 

Right  c*  iliac* 

Left  c.  iliac. 

.^.  8acr.  med. 


o 
8 


8 


1-25 
•75 
•8 
•15 


Right  c.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


Leftc.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


Inoominata. 

Right  snbclanan. 

iUgbt  carotid. 


Right  c.  carotid. 

Internal  carotid 

an  inch  from 

origin. 

External  carotid. 
Sup.  laryngeal. 


S^ 


1-5625 


•75 
•58 
-45 


•5625 


•8 
•6 

'481 


•95 

•8 


•4 

•42 

•2 


Left  c.  carotid. 

Internal  carotid 

External  carotid. 

Sup.  laryngeal. 


•6 
•4 
•45 


•64 


•9025 


•36 


•36 


Abdominal  aorta. 

CeUac. 

Sap.  mesenteric. 

Left  renal. 

Right  renal. 

I  Inf.  meaenteric. 

the  heart;  Small  branchesy 

ten,  each. 

Cont.  tnmk. 


XV. 
Male.  50. 
Dia.  liver; 
hypertr. 
aiid  dila- 
tation of 


dropay. 

70  hours 

p.m* 


Aorta  jnst  before 

the  division. 
Right  com.  iliac. 

Left  com.  iliac. 

Art.  aacr.  med. 


2-     4- 
•7 
•7 
•55 
•6  I 
•42 


•15 
1-6 


si- 
lls 


1-225 


-5389 


•5904 


•3764 


•4025 


4^6039 


1-6 
M 
M 
•15 


2-56 


2-4425 


Leftc.  iUac. 
External  iHae. 
Internal  iliac. 


Right  c.  iliac. 
External  itiac. 
Intcrpai  iliac 


11  ,1-21 
•73 

.65; 


1*1    1-21 
•8 
-65 


•9554 


Age,  Sex, 

Diseaie, 

&c. 


XV. 
Con- 
tinued. 


XVI. 

F.  30-40. 

Pericar- 

ditis; 
phthisis. 
70  boon 

p.m. 


Arteries 
meaanrod* 


Right  extern^ 
iliac  below  epi- 
gastric. 
Superf.  fjemoral. 
Profunda. 


Rigl^  com.  carot. 
Internal  carotid. 
Elxtemal  carotid. 


Aorta  above  the 

branches. 
Aorta  below  duc- 
tus arteriosus. 
Innominata. 
Left  carotid. 
Left  subclavian. 


XVII. 
M.  50-60. 
Strangu- 
lated 
hentia. 
60  hours 
p.m. 


Abdominal  aorta. 
Right  com.  iliac. 
Lelt  com.  iliac. 


1-0625 


Aorta  above  osel. 

Caeliac  axis. 
Sup.  mesenteric. 

Right  renal. 

Ldft  Renal. 

Inf.  mesenteric. 

Small   art.,  ten, 

each. 
Aorta  before  bi- 

ftuxxtion. 


Right  com.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


Left  com.   iliac. 
External  iliac« 
Internal  iliac. 


Aorta  before  the 

brBDcbes. 
Aorta  after  duct. 

arteriosus. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid* 
Left  subclavian. 


Right  external 

iliac. 

Femoral. 

Pfafunda. 


s 

I 


a. 


\  h 


•93   *86i9 

-75 

•55 


^6 

ill 


-8650 


•75 
•48 
-55 


'5625 


-5329 


2-15 

1-8 
1' 

•75 

•9 


4-6225 


5*6125 


1-93 
•65 
•7 
•521 
•55 
•3 

-15 
1-52 


3-7249 


1-52 
M 
•95 


1-1 
•82 
•6 


1-05 
•85 
•68 


•83 
-63 
•55 


2-3104 


1-21 


1-1025 


2-75|7-5625 

215 
1*2 

•78 

•95 


-6889 


4-1108 


2-1125 


1*0324 


1-1849 


7-6735 


•6994 
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Arc,  Sex, 

Disease, 

&c. 


XVIII. 

Male,  40. 

Pneu- 

monia. 

24  honn 

p.m. 


Aorta  above  the 

CKliac. 

CKliac. 

Sop.  mesenteric. 

Left  renal. 

Right  renal. 

Inf.  mesenteric. 

Small  arteries, 

ten,  each, 
Cont.  trunk. 


Arteries 
measued. 


o 

s 

I 


Innominata. 

Right  subclarian. 

'Right  carotid. 


I 


1*25 
1-2 
*65 


Bm 


S''^ 


5W 


1*5625 


1*8625 


1*85 
•55 
*78 
*65 
*6 
•35 

•15 
1-6 


3-4225 


Aorta  before  be- 

furcation. 
Right  com.  iliac. 
Left  com.   iliac.  1*05 
Art.  sacr.   med.!    •15 


1-6   256 
11 


Right  com.  iliac.  1*1 
Elxtemal  iliac.      *75 
Internal  iliac.       "6 


1*21 


Left  com.  iliac.' 1*05 1.1025 


External  iliac. 
Internal   iliac. 


•78 
•58 


Right  external 

Uiac. 
Branches,    I. 
IL 

»     in. 

Femoral. 


Left  extern,  iliac. 

Femoral* 

Plrofnnda. 


XIX. 


Innominata. 


Male,  35.  Right  subclarian. 


Fever. 

60  hours 

p.m. 


Right  carotid. 


■82 

•4 

•48 

•48 

•63 


•6724 


•85 
•63 

•58 


'7225 


46069 


2*335 


•9225 


*9448 


1*0177 


7333 


I 
1*121*2544 

•95 

•75 


1*465 


Common  csirotid. 

Internal,  after 

dilatadon. 

External. 

Sup.  laryngeal. 


■75 

'5 

•48 

'25 


•5625 


•5429 


ftc. 


XIX. 
Con- 
tinued. 


XX. 

Fern.  36. 
Chronic 

pneu- 
monia; 
aneurism 
of -aorta. 
40   hours 

p.m. 


Arteries 
measured. 


Abdominal  aorta. 

Celiac. 

Sup.  mesenteric. 

Left  renal. 

Right  renal. 

Inf.  mesenteric. 

Small  branches, 

dght,  each, 

Cont.  trunk. 


Aorta  before  bi- 
furcation. 
Right  com.  Hiac. 
Left  com.  iliac. 
Art.  sac.  med. 


Left  com.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal   iliac. 


Right  com.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


Left  extern,  iliac. 

Femoral. 

Proftmda. 
Ext.    circumflex. 


Right  external 

iliac. 

Femoral. 

Profunda. 

Ext.   circumflex. 


Aorta  before 
branches. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid* 
Subclavian* 

Cont.  trunk. 


Aorta  before  be- 

furcation. 

Right  com.  iliac. 

Left   com.   iliac. 

Art.  sac.  med. 


J 


e. 


i 


5 


1*682*8224 
•65 
•68 
•5 
•5 
•36 


•15 
1-25 


9^  c  I 
«£  e 


3-257 


f 
1*251*5625 
•85 
•9 


•9 

•65 

•52 


•85 
•65 
•5 


•73 
•63 
•4 
•3 


•72 
•6 
•45 
•25 


2-6 
1^15 
•8 
M 
1-9 


V4b 
•83 
•85 
•15 


Left  com.  iliac. 

External  iliac. 

Internal  iliac. 


Right  com.  iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


•85 
•65 
'5^ 


•83 
•63 
•6 


•81 


'7225 


-5329 


•5084 


1*555    I 


-I 


■6929 


'6725 


•6469 


•625 


6-76 


6*7825 


2^1025 


7225 


6^889 


1.5377 


725 


7569 
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Age,  Sex, 
Disease, 


XXI. 

Male,  19. 

Fever. 

50  hours 

p.m. 


Arteries 
meMorecL 


o 


Aorta. 

Innominata. 

Left  carotid. 

Left  salxslavian. 

Cont.  trunk. 


InDominata. 

Right  carotid. 

Right  sabclavian. 


Left  com .  carotid. 
External  carotid. 
Internal  carotid. 


Right  subclavian. 
Branches,    I. 
IL 
III. 
„         IV. 
Cont.  trunk. 


2- 

105 
•65 
•75 

1-5 


105 
•73 

•82 


•63 
•45 
•45 


•82 

•4 

•18 

•2 

•3 

•52 


11025 


•3969 


•6724 


S  B  8 


43375 


r2053 


'405 


•5928 


Aj5e,9ex, 

Disease, 

&c. 


XXI. 

Con. 
tinned. 


Arteries  measured. 


Abd.  aorta. 

C«liac. 

Sup.  mesenteric. 

Left  renal. 
'  Right  renal. 
Inf.  mesenteric. 
Cont.  trunk. 


Aorta. 

Left  «om.  iliac. 

Right  com.  iliac. 


Left   com.   iliac. 
External  iliac. 
Internal  iliac. 


Right  com.  iliac. 

External  iliac. 

Internal  iliac. 


Ml         ■ 

gS 


•36 

'55 

•6 

•45 

•5 

32 


1- 


'62 
•65 


•62 
•55 
•4 


■65 
•57 
•43 


H 

HE 

li 


S^ 


1-8496 


-3844 


•4225 


2-2174 


'8069 


'4625 


•5098 


The  general  facts  deducible  from  the 
preceding  tables  may  be  thus  stated; — 

I.  The  area  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  trunk  of  the  aorta  just  after  it 
issues  from  the  pericardium  is  to  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  transverse  sec- 
tions of  the  three  ereat  branches,  and 
of  the  distal  part  of  the  arch,  as  5*^9 : 
6-1535;  in  other  words,  the  arterial 
stream,  in  passing  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  arch  ol  the  aorta,  and 
into  the  main  trunks  arising  from  it, 
grows  wider  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
[•055. 

This  is  the  average  result  of  twelve 
measurements,  two  bein^  omitted  on 
account  of  a  great  deviation  of  size 
from  disease.  But  there  is  more  uncer- 
tainty about  the  amount  (though  not 
alxiat  the  existence)  of  this  enlarge- 
ment than  about  most  of  the  other  pro- 
portions, on  account  of  the  rapid  en- 
Mrffement  of  the  aorta  between  itsorinn 
and  the  innominata,  and  the  equally 
rapid  contraction  in  the  inch  following 
the  left  subclavian ;  so  that,  for  exact- 
ness, all  the  measurements  ought  to 
have  been  made  at  precisely  correspond- 
ing points  of  the  arch. 

II.  When  the  innominata  divides, 
there  is   a   further  widening  of  the 


stream.  The  area  of  the  trunk  is  to  the 
joint  areas  of  the  branches,  on  an  average 
of  four  closely  accordant  measurements, 
as  1  :  M47. 

III.  The  internal  carotid  is  much 
larger  at  its  commencement  than  in  its 
further  course  ;  its  first  half  inch  being 
almost*  funnel-shaped.  All  the  mea- 
surements were,  therefore,  made  in 
the  part  where  it  is  nearly  cylindrical ; 
and  from  these  it  results  that  the 
area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the 
common  carotid  is  to  the  joint  areas  of 
sections  of  its  branches,  on  an  averagje 
of  nine  measurements  made  indiscri- 
minately on  the  right  and  left  sides,  as 
1  : 1  '013.  In  this  proportion,  therefore, 
the  stream  continues  to  grow  wider  in 
branching. 

IV.  From  the  only  two  cases  in  which 
a  fair  comparison  could  be  instituted 
between  the  external  carotid  and  its 
branches,  it  resulted  that  the  area  of  a 
section  of  the  former  is  to  the  joint  areas 
of  sections  of  the  latter,  as  1 :  I*19. 

V.  In  like  manner,  from  three  mea- 
surements, it  resulted  that  the  arterial 
stream,  in  passing  along  the  trunk  of 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  in  branching 
from  it,  enlarges  at  the  rate  of  from 
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1  •  1-055.     But  with  so  few   measure-  liaiio  qf  the  area  of  each  arterial  trunk 
ments,  and  those  not  closely  accordant,        to  the  joint  area  ofiu  bramehet,  oriff  iU 
these  resiilta  cannot  pretend  to  exact-        branchee  and  continuatum  :— 
ness.  Trunk.    BrmnGbes. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  cer-  Arch  of  the  aprta     .        .    1    :    1-055 

tainly  deduced,  that  the  arterial  stream  Innominatm     .        .        .    1     :    1-147 

becomes  reiralarly  larger  as  it  proceeds  Common  carotid      .        •    J     •    J'JP 

towards  the  main  branches  of  the  head  External  carotid       .        •     J     •     i'iJ^ 

and  upper  extremities,  and  that  in  a  S«bcUY«ui      •   ^    •        •    1    -    ^'^^^ 

JiCL  -«««i  4^  .K/^i^f  inn  .  ina  Abdommal  aorta  to  the  last 
proportion  equal  to  about  100  :  108.  lumbar  arterica  ..        .     I     :     1-183 

VI.  In  the  branches  and  in  the  lower  Abdominal  aorta  jiut  be- 
part  of  the  tmnk  of  the  abdominal  fore  dividing  .  .  1 
aorta,  a  considerable  increase  of  the  Cotnmon  iliac  .  .  .1 
stream  might  be  expected.  From  ten  External  Uiac  .  .  .1 
measurements,  all  ?f  wWcJi  fo«^^^^  F^n,  the  whole  it  foUows  that  the 
an  increase  ^t  results  thaU^^^  average  of  the  enlargement  of  the  arterial 
enlargement  of  the  stream  m  passing  ^  ^^^^  |.^^^  .^^  branches. 

iiTrS^fS^^^  istru;forthema3orityofcas^:tho^h 

iliac  ar^ries:  is  in  the  proportion  of    J^ec^geme^^^^^^ 

*  •  ^  constant  exception  to  the  rule  where 

VII.  But  when  the  aorta  divides,  the  the  aorta  divioes  into  the  common  iliac 
stream  is  almost  invariably  contracted,  arteries ;  for  there,  or  at  the  division 
There  was  but  one  exception  in  seven-  next  lower  down,  the  stream  is  always 
teen  instances,  and  in  that  (No.  12)  it  contracted. 

may  be  seen  that  the  contraction  took  The  perfection  with  which,  in  every 

place  at  the  division  of  the  common  case  that  can  be  understood,  the  mi- 

mto  the   external  and  internal  iliac  nutcst  arrangements  of  the  body  are 

arteries  ;   and,  in  general,  when  mea-  each  adapted  to  a  purpose,  permits  no 

surements  of  both  were  made,  a  small  doubt  that  these  relations  of  site   in 

decrease  in  the  common  iliacs  was  com-  the  several  parts  of  the  arterial  canal 

pensated  by  a  great  decrease  in  their  serve  some  particular  ends.    The  mea- 

branches.     Taxing   all   together,  the  surements  now  nublished  are  too  few 

average  diminution  of  the  stream  at  to  be  the  founaation  of  many  condu- 

this  division  is  as  1  :  '893.  sions ;  but  to  those  who  havQ  time  and 

VIII.  When  the  common  iliac  arte-  ^^^  for  such  tedious  investigations  the 
ries  divide,  there  seems  to  be  less  regu-  prosecution  ^f  the  inquiryw  full  of 
larity  in  the  alteration  of  the  size  of  Sic  promise,  and  success  will  be  the  cer- 
stream  than  in  any  of  the  divisions  *»»«  reward  of  labour.  ,  ^._, 
that  were  examined.  In  twenty-eight  One  of  the.  results  already  obtained, 
^measurements,  fourteen  shewed  a  slight  the  constant  contraction  of  the  strenm 

increase,  fourteen  a  slight   decrease,  f«  »t  enteta  the  branches  going  to  the 

but,  on  the  average,  there  was  a  de-  l«^?r  extremiUes,  ^ves  pamcokr 

crease  in  the  proportion  of  1 : -982 ;  so  n«>ti«e.    The  efect  of  such  an  arran^- 

that  the  rule  ofa  contraction  of  the  menjmust  be  to  increase  the  velocity 

current  m  passing  to  the  lower  extrc-  «^"ie  current,  not  only  in  the  il»c 

mities  was  aorrobSrated.  artenes  themsclyea,  bat  in  the  aitoles 

given  off  firom  the  trunk  above  them, 

IX.  At  the  branches  of  the  external  auch  aa  the  mesenteric  and  i«ud;  and 
iliac  there  is,  on  the  whole,  an  enlar^  it  is,  surely,  not  improbable  that  the 
ment  of  the  stream  in  the  proportion  acceleration  of  the  circulation  throu^ 
of  1  :  1-15;  but  the  variations  are  not  the  kidneys,  and  through  the  oigans 
constant;  and  when  the  branches  arise  from  wliich  the  looia  of  the  portal 
in  a  cluster  from  the  trunk,  the  en-  vein  are  derived,  is  the  spedafpd^- 
largement  is  very  great ;  a  rule  which  pose  which  so  singular  an  arrangemeDt 
is  repeated  in  several  other  instances.  serves. 

The  following  table  shews  all  thuese  — r 

results  at  one  new ; — 
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Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  very  ex- 
cellent  Gulstonian  lectures  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  **  On  the  Mutual  Relations 
between  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Patho- 
logy,  and  Therapeutics,"  in  speaking 
<u  the  causes  or  sudden  death,  attri- 
butes it,  in  many  instances,  to  an 
intenmptioii  of  the  coronary  circula- 
tion. He  thinks  that  ossification  of 
the  coronary  arteries^  a  fatty  condition 
of  the  heart,  a  contracted  aortal,  or 
deficient  mitnd  valve,  may,  by  inter- 
mpting  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
canmary  vessels,  pve  rise  to  syncofw 
or  sudden  dissolution,  according  as  this 
is  non  or  less  imperfectly  impeded, 
and  that,  when  entirely  arrested,  the 
heart,  being  wddeidf  par^ysed,  may 
have  its  action  stepped  for  ever. 
As  any  opinion  emanating  from  tfanr 

«  Read  at  tbe  Britisli  Asaociation  tor  tbe  Ad- 
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distinguished  physiolo^st  necessarily 
carries  with  it  great  weight,  I  thought 
this  a  subject  meriting  investigation,  as 
well  on  this  account  as  from  its  close 
connexion  with  the  source  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  disease,  and  have  accord- 
ingly submitted  it  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment. 

The  question,  then,  to  determine, 
was  the  effect  that  arrest  of  the  coro- 
nary circulation  would  have  upon  the 
action  of  the  heart.  In  order  to  an- 
swer this,  I  performed  the  following 
experiments. 

ilxPERiMBNT  1st.  —  A  moderately 
large  dog,  about  two  years  of  age,  was 
pithed ;  artificial  respiration  w^s  then 
set  up  by  an  assistant,  the  thorax 
openra,  and  the  heart  exposed  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible.  It  was  actioe;  for- 
cibly ana  pretty  regularly  from  90  to 
100  beats  per  minute.  Fine  silk  li^n- 
tures  were  then  introduced  under  the 
coronary  arteries,  as  close  as  possible 
to  their  origins,  by  means  of  one  of 
Liston's  sm^l  nsvus  needles  (a  curved 
needle  with  an  eye  near  the  point  fixed 
in  a  handle),  as  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable to  tie  the  vessels  in  the  usual 
way,  whilst  the  heart  was  actine 
strongly.  The  ligatures  were  then  tied, 
about  six  minutes  after  the  death  of  the 
animal,  the  heart  covered  up  by  means 
of  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax 
that  had  been  removed,  and  arti0cial 
respiration  continued.  At  twelve  mi- 
nutes after  the  ligature  of  the  vessels 
(eighteen  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal) the  heart  was  beating  from  36  to 
40  per  minute.  At  seventeen  minutes 
it  had  fallen  to  28  -  30.  At  twenty-one 
minutes  the  action  of  the  ventricles 
had  ceased,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  tremulous  motion.  Tne  auricles 
stiU  acted,  and  continued  to  do  so  for 
some  time  longer ;  the  precwe  period 
was,  however,  not  noted,  as  it  was  un- 
important to  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

ExPEBiMEWT  2d.— The  coronary  ves- 
sels were  ligatured  in  another  do^,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  last ;  artificial 
respiration  being  kept  up.  All  ventri- 
cular action  ceased  in  three  mi^ute8 
after  the  vessels  were  tied ;  about  nine 
minutes  after  the  death  of  the  animal. 
The  auricles  continued  acting. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  on 
five  rabbits  of  from  eight  to  ten  weekt 
of  age,  with  the  following  results  :— 

ExPEBiHENT  3d.  —  Corbnaiy  vessels 
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lig;^ured  live  minutes  after  the  death  or^an  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a 

of  the  animal;  ventricles  contracting  hfuf.    Brodie,  indeed,  states  that  he  has 

strongly  from  120  to  130  per  minute,  seen  it  act,  in  a  dog  that  waa  beheaded. 

Seven  minutes  after  the  ligatures  were  after  tying  the  cervical  vessels,  for  two 

applied  it  had  fallen  to  60^64;   in  hours  and  a  half,  at  which  time  there 

thirteen  minutes  to  34 — 38;  in  eighteen  were  thirty-five  pulsations  in  a  minute. 

minutes  to  30 — 32,  acting  very  feebly  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  heart** 

and  languidly;  the  auricles,  however,  action    can    only  be    maintained    for 

beating  from  54  to  60.  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  after  the  copo- 

At  the  twenty-fourth  minute  ventri-  nary  vessels  have  been  ligatured,  it» 

cular  action  ceased,  with  the  exception  contractility  must  be  very  greatly  im- 

of  a  tremulous  motion.  paired  by  the  arrest  of  the  circulation 

Exp.  4th.  —  Coronary  vessels  tied  of  the  blood  through  its  muscular  fibre, 

about  six  minutes  after  the  animal's  although  its   action   is  not  suddenly 

death.     Heart   acting  very    tumultu-  stopped ;  which,  indeed,  we  should  licit 

ously,  nearly  200  per  minute.    In  ten  expect  to  be  the  case,  inasmuch  as  we 

minutes  it  had  fallen  to  64— 68;  in  six-  find  this  organ  acting  for  some  time 

teen  minutes  to  36— ^ ;  in  nineteen  after  removal  from  the  body,  when  it  is 

minutes  to  28—32 ;  and,  becoming  gra-  obvious  that  no  blood  can  drcolate 

dually  slower  and  more  feeble  in  its  through  its  parietes,  and  also  in  some 

action,  it  ceased  at  the  twenty-second  instances  in  which  the  access  of  that 

minute.  fiuid  to  the  left  side  is  prevented  by  its 

Experiment  5th. — ^Vessels  ligatured  bein?  arrested  in  its  passage  through 

seven  minuses  after  the  death  of  the  the  lungs :  the  muscular  power  being 

animal ;  ventricular  action  rather  fee-  in  all  probability  maintained,  whilst  the 

ble,  from  70  to  80  per  minute.    In  small  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  its 

twelve  minutes  it  had  fallen  to  30—34;  tissue  becomes  quite  effete, 

in  seventeen  minutes  to  20 — 28,  acting  There  is,  however,  one  source  of  error 

very   irregularly,  and  ceased  at   the  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  experi- 

21  St  minute    fi-om  the  time  that  the  ments  mat  have  been  detailed,  and  by 

ligatures  were  applied.    Auricles  still  which  the  action  of  the  heart  may  very 

acting.  probably  be  maintained  for  a  greater 

Experiment  6th. — Vessels  li^tured  len^h  of  time  than  it  otherwise  would, 
six  minutes  after  the  death  of  tne  ani-  It  is  this.  On  applying  a  ligature 
mal ;  action  of  heart  tumultuous,  and  round  so  smaH  a  vessel  as  the  coronary 
impulse  rather  forcible.  Five  minutes  artery  in  the  dog  or  rabbit,  it  is  impos> 
after  ligature,  ventricles  contracted,  sible,  in  most  cases,  to  avoid  including 
120  per  minute ;  ten  minutes  64 ;  fif-  the  accompanying  vein,  and  thus  to 
teen  minutes  49  ;  nineteen  minutes  produce  a  decree  of  congestion  of  the 
42—46 ;  twenty-four  minutes  34—36 ;  tissue  of  the  heart,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
twentv -seven  minutes,  about  24.  and  prevent  its  being  emptied  of  the  con- 
very  ^ebty.  At  the  thirty-first  minute  tained  blood.  Now  Dr.  Kay*  has  fiilly 
ventricular  action  ceased.  and  satisfactorily  proved  tHat  the  coa- 

Experiment  7th.— Vessels  ligfitured  tractile  power  of  muscles  (both  volnntaiy 

five  and  a  half  minutes  after  the  death  and  involuntary)  is  supported  through 

of  the  animal.    The  heart's  action  be-  a  comparatively  longer  period,  wfa«n 

coming  gradually  weaker,  ceased  in  their  fibres  are  congested  even  with 

twenty-two  minutes.  venous  blood,  than  when  emptied  of  that 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  we  ex-  fluid.     An  artery,  when  it  is  tied,  ara- 

cept  the  2d  Experiment,  (into  which,  I  dually  contracts  below  the  point  mat 

should  imagine,  some  source  of  fallacy  is  ligatured,  and  thus  forces  out  the 

must  have  crept,  from  its  discrepancy  contained  blood,  which  finds  its  way 

with  the  others,)  the  average  duration  back  through  the  corresponding  veins 

of  the  ventricular  action,  after  the  liga-  to  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  If,  how- 

ture  of  the  coronary  vessels,  was  twenty-  ever,  the  vein  be  included  in  the  li^ 

three  minutes  and  a  half;  and,  after  ture,  the  part  below  the  ligatured  point 

the  death  of  the  animal,  about  thirty-  must  necessarily  be  prevented   from 

two  minutes  and  forty  seconds.    Now,  emptying  itself  of  blood,  and  thus  a 

in  an  animal  that  is  pithed,  but  whose  degree  of  sanguineous   distension  of 

heart  is  left  intact,  artificial  respiration    

will  easily  keep  up  the  action  of  that  «  TreAtise  on  Aipbyxia,  pp.  ii5,  et  »eq. 
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the  limb  ^or  organ  is  produced  and  should  expect  that  if  We  dould  reverse 
maintained.  This,  then,  being  the  this  condition,  and  by  nny  means  in- 
case, it  follows  that,  as  the  length  of  crease  the  activity  of  the  coronaiy  cir- 
time  the  contractility  of  a  muscle  per-  culation,  they  would  be  maintained  fot 

•     •  #L  .  ■         • « •  J»»^  IJ  ^  4*11  •       J  ^TT  *  ^  t_ 


a  longer  period,  and  will  (as  Dr.  Kav*  artificial  respiration  was  then  set  up, 

has  also  proved)  rapidly  cease,  if  tne  but  only  continued  about  ten  minutes, 

▼eins  be  emptied  of  their  contents.     In  The   tnorax  was  opened  as  soon  as 

order,  then,  to  do  awa v  with  the  source  possible  after  the  death  of  the  animal, 

of  fallacy  that  would  anse  from  the  and  the  aorta  tied  immediately  after 

muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  being  al-  leaving  the  heart,  and  before  giving  off 

lowed  to  remain  in  a  congestive  state,  any  large  branch.    The  pulmonary  ar- 

from  the  return  of  blood  through  the  tery  and  veins,  and  the  veneecavee,  were 

coronary  veins  being  prevented,  I  per-  left  untouched.  The  left  side  became  al- 

formed  the  following  experiment.  most  immediately  enormously  distended 

^  A  rabbit,  about  two  months  old,  was  with  blood,  and  very  tense,  the  ven* 

Sithed :  artificial  respiration  was  imme-  tiicle  assuming  a  ronnded  appearance, 
iately  set  up,  the  thorax  opened,  and  and  being  separated  by  a  kind  of  sulcus 
the  coronary  vessels  ligatured  within  from  the  right  ventricle.  Impulse  on 
six  minutes  of  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  heart  was  very  strong,  more  so  than 
Eight  minutes  after  the  vessels  had  natural,  and  its  pulsations  numerous  | 
been  tied  the  ventricles  were  contract-  ten  minutes  after  the  ligature  was  ap- 
ing 68  times  per  minute.  The  coro-  plied  they  amounted  to  about  eighty 
nary  veins  (wnich,  as  in  the  former  m  a  minute. 

ease,  were  included  in  the  ligatures,)  27th  minute. — Action  of  left  ventri- 

being  much  distended,  were  punctured  cle,  although  still  continuing,  is  some- 

in  several  places  with  a    fine  sharp  what  imperfect.    The  right  one  and 

lancet,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  discharge  the  auricles  contract  strongly  :  coro- 

their  contained  blood.     Four  minutes  nary  vessels  much  distended, 

after  this,  twelve  after  theligature  of  the  wth  minute.  —  Ventricles    contract 

vessels,  and  eighteen  after  the  death  of  from  40  to  50  times  per  minute ;  action 

the  animal,  afl  regular  action  of  the  of  the  left  one  very  laboured.    The 

ventricles  had  ceased,  a  slight  tremu-  auricles,  especially  the  left  one,  act 

loos  motion  alone  continmng.      The  much  more  rapidly, 

auricles  acted  for  some  time  longer.  55th  minute.—Left  ventricle  ceased 

Now  the  average  time  during  which  acting ;  the  right  one  still  contracts, 

ventricular  action  was  found  to  continue  but  more  feebly. 

in  the  other  experiments  was  twenty-  65th  minute. — Right  auricle  ceased 

three  minutes  and  a  half;  but  in  tms  actine. 

case  it  was  only  maintained  for  twelve  73a  minute.  —  Left  auricle  ceased, 
minutes,  ceasing  four  minutes  after  the  but  right  ventricle  continued  to  con- 
veins  were  punctured.  This  difference  tract  partially,  especially  near  the  apex, 
can  only  be  owing  to  the  comparative  about  twenty  times  per  minute, 
absence  of  blood  in  the  muscular  fibres  82d  minute.— Rignt  ventricle  ceased 
of  the  heart,  which  was,  in  the  latter  acting. 

instance,  emptied  of  that  fluid,  whilst  On  opening  the  heart  the  left  side 

in  the  former  ones  it  was  kept,  bv  the  was  found  distended  with  blood,  whilst 

ligature  of  the  veins,  in  a  state  of  con-  the  right  lun^  contained  enough  to 

gestion;  for  in  every  other  particular  moisten  its  parietes. 

the  condition  of  the  heart  was  the  same  Now  the  artificial  respiration,  which 

in  the  two  experiments.  was  only  continued  for  a  short  period. 

As    the   arrest  of   the   circulation  could  have  scarcely  any  influence  in 

through  the  parietes  of  the  heart  causes  maintaining  the  heart's  action  in  this 

the  contraction  of  this  organ  to  cease  case,  the  circulation  being,  with  tlie 

sooner  than  they  otherwise  would,  we  exception  of  the  very  smalTquantity  of 

blood  that  might  be  sent  through  the 

«  Op.  dt.  p.  150:  Ezporimait  u.  substance  of  tne  heart,  entirely  arresti-d 
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by  the  ligature  of  the  aorta.    We  must,  cause  it  to  assume  a  rounded  appear- 
therefore,  compare  the  result  of  this  ex-  ance),  it  being  well  known  that  ezces- 
periment  with  the  length  of  time  the  sive  distension  prevents  the  contraction 
Reart  would  act,  were  artificial  respira-  of  hollow  muscles;  as  is  the  case  with 
tion  not  kept  up,  which^  is  seldom,  in  the  bladder,  for  example,  in  retention 
warm-blooded  animals,  more  than  from  of  urine.   The  remaining  three  cavities 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes ;  whereas,  in  ceased  to  act  in  the  same  order  that 
this  instance,  the  right  ventricle  con-  they  would   probably   receive   blood 
tinned  acting  an  hour  and  twenty-two  jfrom  the  coronary  arteries  j  the  right 
minutes ;  and  the  left  would  probably  ventricle  continuing   its   contraction* 
have  contracted  for  as  long  a  time  had  longer,  as  its  supply  from  these  vessels 
it  not  been  arrested  by  the  overdis-  appears  to  be  more  free  and  direct  ^K«w 
tended  state  in  which  it  was,  prevent-  tnat  of  the  auricles, 
ing  ite  muscular  fibres  from  contracting  From  these  experiments,  then,  we 
upon  its   contents.      This   difiTerence  are  warranted  in  concluding  ;— 
appears  to  me  to  be  only  explicable  on  First,  that  arrest  of  the  coronary 
the    supposition    that    the   increased  circulation  produces  a  speedy  cessation 
quantity  of  blood  that  must  have  been  of  the  heart's  action, 
sent  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  Secondly,  that  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
heart  served  to  maintain  its  power  of  tity  of  blood  sent  into,  or  retained  in 
action  for  a  comparatively  longer  period,  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  heart,  pro- 
For,  as  the  aorta  was  ligatured  before  duces  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
any  of  its  larger  branches  were  given  activity  of  that  organ. 
off,  immediately  beyond  the  origin  of  The  bearing  of  these  results  on  the 
the  coronary  arteries,  the  whole  force  immediate  cause  of  death  in  some  dis- 
of  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle  eases  of  the  heart  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
was  expended  in  driving  as  much  of  Any  circumstance  that  may  interfere 
the  blood  that  it  received  (for  the  pul-  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
TOonaiy  circulation  was  left  untouched)  the  coronary  arteries,  either  directly,  as 
into  the   coronary  arteries   as    those  in  ossification  of  the  coats  of  those 
vessels  could  possibly  contain.  vessels,   or  indirectly,   by   there   not 
There  is  another  interesting  circum-  being  sufllicient  blood  sent  out  of  the 
stance  connected  with  this  experiment,  left  ventricle,  as  in  cases  of  extreme 
which  it  may  be  as  well  to  allude  to  5  obstruction  or  regurgitant  disease  of 
namely,  the  alteration  of  the  order  of  the  aortal  or  mitraivalvesi  may  occasion 
cessation   of  action  in   the   diflferent  the  fatal  event. 

cavities  of  the  heart.    Haller,  Nysten, 

and  many  others,  have  found  that,  in 

common  death,  the  right  auricle  and  OPERATION  ON  THE  JAW 

ventricle  always  contract  longer  than 

the   corresponding  systemic  cavities  j  ^«*''«  "'*'*■»  *"■  ikflubkce  of 

and  the  auricle,  the  uliinmfn  morieuM,  MBSiraaio  staip. 

longer  than  the  ventricle.    Haller  has,  

reversed  by  emptying  the  right  side  Sir, 

of  the  heart,    and   maintaining   the  Mrs.  Greoory,  servant   to   Captain 

left  in  a  state  of  distension.     The  Valiant,  40th  regiment,  for  a  long  time 

experiment  just  detailed  confirms  in  suffering  from  decayed  teeth,  which 

some  measure    nailer's    observation,  caused  much  constitutional  irritation, 

as  it  may  be  seen  that,  in  it,  the  cessa-  applied  to  me  early  in  May,  complain* 

tion  of  the  order  of  contraction  in  the  ing  of  headache  and  pain  m  the  upper 

different  cavities  of  the  heart  was  as  jaw  of  a  most  excruciating  Idnd.    On 

foUpws:  1st,  left  ventricle;  2d,  right  examination  the  gums  were  found  ul- 

auncle;   3dj,  left  auricle;    4th,  right  cerated ;  the  alveolar  processes  carious 

veatricle.    There  can  be  little  doubt  on  the  right  side,  and  presenting  nu- 

that  the  comparatively  early  cessation  merous   spiculs    of  bone    projecting 

of  action  in  the  left  ventricle  was  owing  through  tne  gums,  which  were  exqui- 

to  the  excessively  distended  state  of  sitely  painful  on  the  slightest  pressure 

that  cavity  (which  waa  so  great  as  to  with  the  finger.    Filing  off  th«  spicule 
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6f  bone  was  advised  and  consented  to :  M'i?T^Tr'  AT    r^  A  '^rinnT'iP 

theperfbrtnanceofthe  operation  having  Mil^Lm^AJj   KxA^iUl  iiU. 

been  propoeed  while  she  was  under  the  Friday  July  8.  ISA 

influence  of  mesmeric  sleep,  was  under-  • 

taken  on  the  25th  May,  in  the  presence  

of  Sir  T.  Wilshire  and  Captain  valiant.  «  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dif^iitateiii 

Sleep    was   speedily  induced  by  Sir  ArtU  Mtdiog  tu^ ;  potestn  modo  yenientff  In 

Thomas,  and  she  was  pronounced  to  iwWiciiin  iii,  dicandi  pcricalttm  non  recuto." 

be  in  a  fit  state  to  "bear  the  operation  Cicero. 

in  half  an  hour. 

An  incision  was  then  made  on  either  CURE  OF  DISEASES  BY  COLD 

side  of  the  alveolar  processes,  extending  WATER. 

from  the  incisor  to  the  molar  teeth,    T*«r«o  ««,««.,•«»  «,«y.«i;^»»  ^exi^^^\, 

dividing  the  gums,  which  were  turned  Y                     '                 *  of  Bentham, 

back  so  as  to  expose  the  diseased  bone.  ^'^^^  »*^  evidence  should  be  admitted  in  a 

The  spiculoe  being  then  considered  the  court  of  justice;  and  while  the  English 

principal  source  of  annoyance,  were  law   sternly  rejects   many  classes  of 

!!!lf5'™f^'"^"' *^*\"''' ?t-^T  witnewes,  he  was  willing  to  receive 

approximated,  and  creosote  applied  to  ,                i      .       .?        .       . 

the  carious  parts.    The  filing  occupied  ^^^  ^^  ^°"^'  leaving  the  estimation 

fully  five  minutes :  the  patient,  how-  of  their  credibility  to  the  court  and  the 

ever,  to  my  great  astonishment,  evinced  jury. 

not  the  slighteBt  feeling  from  the  ope-  ^his  tolerance  is  praiseworthy  j  and 

ration,  but  continued  in  the  enjoyment  ..                  •                i.             i      * 

of  undisturbed  repose  for  one  hour,  at  '^  necessary  m  cases  where  good  evi- 

the  expiration  of  which  time  she  was  dence  also  is  to  be  procured,  is  scarcely 

awoke  by  Sir  Thomas,  and  seemed  like  less  so  in  those  instances  in  which  un- 

one  aroused  from  a  dream.    Some  mi.  prejudiced  testimony  is  not  to  be  had, 

rSo;^";etS  i£;%grs  -i*!*-  -  .-n  '=°"^"*  rf " 

pressed  herself  incredulous  that  any  ^^^^   information   from    a    doubtftil 

operation  had  been  performed  on  her  source ;  like  the  traveller  in  a  wilder- 

jaw,  being  quite  free  from  all  pain.  ness,  who  is  compelled  by  hard  necessity 

JiiLi??dTsTr  '&VtLS.  '"f "f-'f  *-' •;'.'*  ^^y  ^--^'- 

who  «o  kindly  afforded  his  services  to  Indeed,  even  under  a  more  exclusive 

the  poor  woman.    They  appeared  com-  system,  the  witness  is  listened  to,  who 

pletely  under  his  own  control.     Bv  perhaps  has  no  direct  interest  at  issue, 

his  request  her  mouth  opened  to  admit  ^^^^  ^y^^  ^^ows  by  the  warmth  and 

uy  instruments,  which  she  did  not  feel;  ,              ^  , .       .,          .^  ^  a. 

his  taking  wine  and  cake  produced  in  colounng  of  his  evidence  that  he  can 

her  corresponding  actions,  and  sensa-  see  truth  only  on  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tions of  mastication  and  deglutition,  tion. 
The  pulse  r^e  to  120.    Some  excite-  ^^^     ^^  ^ij^se  lenient  maxims,  we 

Bitfnt  and  spasmodic  action  supervened  ®  ^      r       .v. 

on  Sir  Thomas  withdrawing  himself  ff^^e  some  account,  a  few  weeks  ago. 

from  her  for  a  little;  but  his  approach  of  the  details  of  "  hydropathy"  as  iei 

and  contact  soon  quieted  the  patient,  forth  by  Mr.  Claridge;  and  with  the 

and  eventually  restored  her  to  perfect  game  desire  of  information,  or,  if  our 

eomposure  during  the^slumber.  ^^^^^^  ^.^j^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Your  obedient  Servant,  liberality,  we  have  looked  through  the 

J.  T.  CHARLtoN,  M.D.  work  of  Mr.  James  Wilson  on  the  same 

AiiCfltant  8tttfeoo,  II.N.  subject^, 
^ehrtlte  Hospitel,  Cbftthsm, 


Jane  UKb,  istf.  •  Tht  Water  Core :  »  practical  trcatiie  on  the 

cure  of  dlaeasea  by  wat«r.  air,  exerdse,  and  dirt : 
--    .  being  a  new  mode  of  restorinf  ii^ured  conititu- 

tieni  to  robuat  bealtb,  for  tfie  radical  cwa  of 
dytpeptic,  narToiM.  and  Urer  comp^inUjtlc 
douJanre«x,R0Otand  rheumatiim ,  scroniia.yjMU 
lis,  and  tlieir  con«equence«,  diici«et  peciUiar  to 
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We  are  ready  to  confess  that  with  the  imperfection  of  all  human 

less  liberal,  we  mfght  almost  say  less  and  all  human  remedies — not  because 

latitudinarian  judges  than  ourselves,  organic  diseases  are  excited  with  ease, 

Mr.  Wilson's  very  title-page  would  have  and  subdued  wi|th  difficulty — but  be* 

put  him  out  of  court ;  and  the  extrava-  cause  they  have  neglected  the  water 

^nt  praises  lavished  by  both  writers  treatment^  or  not  used  it  long  enough, 
on  their  favourite  system  will  do  any        Bach  water-doctor  assures  us,  like 

thing  but  impress  the  judicious  with  a  Sangrado  in  Gil  Bias,  **  que  teau  hmm 

belief  of  their  discrimination.  en  abondance  pouvoit  passer  pour    *e 

In  that  passage  in   the  Citizen  of  viriiable  spkcifique  contre  iouies  sori^s 

the  World,   to  which  we  alluded  in  de  maladies,^ 

our  last  article  on  this  subject.  Gold-  But  let  us  turn  from,  these  general 
smith  wonders  at  the  singularity  of  considerations  to  the  special  hydropa- 
those  who  refuse  a  cure  when  abso-  thist  before  us.  Mr.  James  Wilson. 
Jutely  pressed  upon  them.  "  Sure  after  wandering  about  for  some  years 
there  must  be  something  strangely  in  search  of  health,  moralizing  his 
obstinate  in  an  English  patient,  who  weary  way,  he  says,  '^like  another 
refuses  so  much  health  on  such  easy  Jaques/'  found  the  object  of  his  search 
terms :  does  he  take  a  pride  in  being  at  Grafenberg.  But  long  before  Gra- 
bloated  with  a  dropsy  ?  Does  he  find  fenberg  had  been  heard  of  in  England, 
pleasure  in  the  alternations  of  an  inter-  Mr.  Wilson  knew  how  to  use  water, 
mittent  fever  ?  Or  feel  as  much  satis-  Twelve  years  ago,  in  our  largest  ship- 
faction  in  nursing  up  his  gout,  as  he  ping  town,  he  heard  a  man  in  large 
found  in  acquiring  it  P  He  must,  practice  order  a  stimulating  liniment 
otherwise  he  never  would  reject  auch  for  the  throat  of  a  patient  su&ring 
repeated  assurances  of  instant  relief,  from  scarlet  fever.  On  this  Mr.  WiU 
What  can  be  mwe  convincing  than  the  son  took  the  liberty  of  observing,  "  that 
manner  in  which  the  sick  are  invited  having  from  fifty  to  sixty  patients  a 
to  be  well  P  The  doctor  first  begs  the  day  to  visit,  many  of  them  in  scarlet 
most  earnest  attention  of  the  public  to  fever,  poor  people  placed  under  the 
what  he  is  going  to  propose;  he  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  I 
solemnly  affirms  the  pill  was  never  was  yet  fortunately  enabled,  by  warm 
found  to  want  success }  he  produces  a  fomentations  continually  applied  to  the 
list  of  those  who  have  been  rescued  throat  and  abdomen,  by  giving  n»  me- 
from  the  grave  by  taking  it.  Yet,  not-  dicines,  except  innocent  deceptive  onep 
withstanding  all  this,  there  are  many  to  please  the  patient,  and  abundant 
here  who  now  and  then  think  proper  drink  of  toast  and  water,  to  avoid  losing 
to  be  sick.     Only  sick,  did  I  say  P  a  single  case." 

There  are  some  who  even  think  proper       Strange  to  say,  however,  the  eminent 

to  die!    Yes,  by  the  head  of  Confucius !  practitioner  in   the   great  haven,  or 

they  die  ;    though  they  might  have  **  grave  seignior,"  as  Mr,  Wilson  calls 

purchased  the  health-restoring  specific  him,  like  the  public  in  Goldsmith's 

for  half-a-crown  at  every  corner."  time,  had  no  relish  for  an  infallible 

The  same  neglect  of  infallible  reme-  cure ;  and  following  his  unhappy  exam- 
dies  continues  in  the  present  age ;  and  pie,  patients  have  since  continued  to 
it  would  seem  that  people  die,  not  from  die  of  scarlet^fever,  as  we  learn  from 

the  Bills  of  Mortality. 

women  and  children,  fevtn,  inflammations,  &c.         »  ,     ^t., , ^^„««.  ^r  •u-  ^^a^  #*# 

By  James  Wilson,  PliTsician  to  his  Serene  Hiifh-         Mr.  Wllson's  account  of  the  mode  Of 
ness  Prince  Nassau,  &c.    London,  lS4a. 
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treatment  at  Grafenberg  pretty  much  would  have  restored  the  functions  of 

resembles    Mr.  Claridge's.     Bathing,  his  skin  by  friction.    The  damp  sheets 

sweating,   the  douche,  drinking  cold  at  the  King's  Head  are  a  piece  of  un- 

water,  exercise,  and  abstinence  from  watched  hydropathy.     Heberden,  in- 

stimulating  beverages,    are  the    chief  deed,  supposed  the  fear  of  damp  sheets 

points  of  the  treatment.  to  be  a  vulgar  prejudice;  the  escape  of 

The  "  shallow  bath"  contains  from  the  majority  blinded  him  to  the  suffer^ 
six  inches  to  a  foot  of  water,  and  the  ings  of  the  minority ;  but  there  is  nd 
patient  is  so  placed  that  both  his  feet  doubt  that  the  wet  sheet  of  the  hydro- 
and  hips  are  immersed.  This  bath  is  pathist,  and  the  damp  ones  of  our  inns, 
employed  in  fever  and  inflammation,  equally  require  a  certain  caution.  It 
the  temperature  being  varied  accord-  is  possible  also  that  the  difference  be- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  the  hip  or  tween  the  waking  and  sleeping  state 
titz  bath,  the  water  reaches  to  the  um-  ought  to  be  admitted  as  an  element  in 
bilicus ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  the  calculation. 

treatment  of  chronic  diseases  its  tem-  The  usual  quantity  of  spring  water 

perature  is  raised  from  60*^  to  80**  of  swallowed  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  twelve 

Fahrenheit.  or  fifteen  half-pint  tumblers   in   the 

The  cold  hip-bath  has  been  used  by  course  of  the  day  ;  but  once,  by  way  of 

Priessnitz  to  arrest  labour  pains.    The  experiment,  he  took  thirty  tumblers 

sweating  process  is  now  omitted  by  before  breakfast  (from  6  to  9,  a.m.) 

Priessnitz  in  numerous  cases,  and  this  The  stomach  absorbed  the  water  so 

reformation  will  probably  be  carried  rapidly,  that,  far  from  feeling  distended 

farther ;  while  his  imitators,  says  Mr.  by  so  enormous  an  imbibition,  the  wet 

Wilson,  still  make  the  mistakes  which  bandage,  which  was  tightly  fitted  to 

he  has  coirected  for  the  last  three  or  his  stomach  on  setting  out,  had  become 

four  years.    The  perspiration  is  some-  more  lax  at  the  end  of  his  drinking 

times  brown  or  yellow,  and  of  a  fetid  bout.  The  smaller  quantity  is  the  most 

and  even  sulphureous  smell.  general  dose,  and  a  patient  unaccus- 

As  the  wrapping  in  a  wet  sheet  tomed  to  drink  water,  and  with  a 
forms  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  treat-  stomach  out  of  order,  ought  to  begin 
ment,  the  question  naturally  arises,  more  moderately  still, 
why  a  wet  sheet  should  be  more  harm-  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  re- 
less  than  the  dreaded  damp  sheets  of  a  mark  that  his  enthusiasm  for  Vincent 
bad  inn.  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  cleared  Priessnitz  has  not  blinded  him  to  some 
up  this  difficulty,  which  may  be  solved  defects  in  his  system.  Thus  he  cen- 
88  follows.-  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  sures  the  use  of  indigestible  substances 
twenty  the  damp  sheets  of  the  hostelry  at  the  Grafenberg  table,  '*  such  as  pork 
do  no  harm,  being  dried  by  the  healthy  baked  to  a  cinder,  sausages,  sour-krout, 
body  placed  between  them.  In  the*  salted  cucumbers,  and  bad  pastry." 
twentieth  the  traveller  awakes  with  Again,  though  Priessnitz  observes  the 
the  rheiunatism,  his  feebler  frame  hav-  skin  with  accuracy,  and  draws  valuable 
jng  been  unable  to  react  against  the  deductions  from  his  examination,  he 
depressing  power  of  the  moistened  neglects  the  pulse  and  tongue,  not  un- 
shects.  Had  such  a  patient  been  sub-  derstanding  the  indications  to  be  de- 
jected to  the  process  at  a  water-esta-  rived  from  them, 
blishment,  the  superintendent  would  Nor  does  our  author  approve  of  Priess* 
have  raised  the  temperature  pf  the  nitz's  prohibition  of  flannel,  who  wears 
water  on  perceiving  his  delica('y,  or  wash  leather  instead.     He  justly  con- 
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■iders  the  Tcjected  far  better  than  the  Professor  Owen  gave  a  Itf^ture,  in 

accepted.    The  most  striking  effects  of  ^;l»ich    he   continued   the  subject   of 

Ai_    ri  -r    V            i.       u       u i*.  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals 

the  Grafenberg  system  have  been  wit-  ^^^^^  ^^  different  strata  of  the  soil 

nessed  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  bed-ndden  ^f  this  country.    Having,  in  the  for- 

patients,  and  others  who  were  confined  mer  lecture,  considered  the  skeletoas 

to    their   rooms.      Gout  is    generally  ?f  certain  Mammalia  which  had  been 

*     A  J  V     -       »•  ^   r  u^^^A  1 «.  ♦v.-  lately  discovered,  and  which  are  found 

treated  by  sweaUng.  followed  by  the  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  described 

cold  bath,  the  hip  bath,  foot  bath,  and  the  fossil  bones  of  the  different  species  of 

douche;    with  warm  fomentations  to  Reptilia  which  chiefly  occupy  the  upper 

the  affected  parts.    When  the  constitu-  secondary  strata.    He  commenced  by 

tion  is  feeble,  the  wet  sheet  is  used  ^^'"^Ili^^Vll?^^^      ^^^Z'^'l^^i  .^^"l 

-      .  *    ,         _    .  _  parts  of  no  less  than  six  species  of  that 

altcmatelywith  the  sudorific  treatment*  class  having  been  discovered  in  this 

or  without  it.    Gout  and  rheumatism  countty,  which  bear  a  more  or  less  close 

were  among   the    first    diseases   that  resemblance  to  the  skeletons  of  the 

Priessnitz  treated  in   great  numbers,  existing  crocodiles :  showing  that  those 

,.,,             ^,              -,  animals,  now  inhabiting  only  a  limited 

and  m  which  he  was  most  successful.  ^^^^  ^f  ^^le  earth's  surface,  were  at  a 

When  the  ardour  of  indiscriminate  ad-  previous  period  more  widely  dissemi- 
miration  has  subsided,  it  will  probably  nated,  and  of  greater  variety  in  their 
be  found  that  these  are  among  the  structure.  The  fossil  remains,  more- 
ls' i.  au  A  —-ii  i«  over,  prove  that  the  crocodiles  form  a 
cases  in  which  the  water-cure  will  be  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^  1^^^^  ^^^ 

a  permanent  addition  to  therapeutics,  ^^qs  supposed   by  Cavier  and   other 

Those  who  prefer  criticism  to  eulogy  comparative    anatomists.      There  are 

will  turn  from  the  books  of  professed  specimens  of  carnivorous  animals,  as 

p.rti»ns  to   the  excellent  xepo^  of  trp'r^^KJC^'f  se^tS 

Licentiate  Blich,  of  Chnstiana,  m  our  ^dge,  and  strongly  constructed  lower 

number  of  June  10th.  jaw  $  and  also  of  graminivorous  glubra, 

Mr.  Wilson's  book,  being  written  by  a  as  the  Iguanpdon,  with  a  flattened  irrc- 

pjactitioner  of  physic.  U  better  than  ffp^pS' Ssfcr in  "o^ 

Mr.  Clandge's;  yet  it  is  addressed  to  gjte  gj^es,  the  resemblance -of  which  to 

the  public,  and  bears  too  evident  marks  the  tooth  of  the  Iguana  was  first  pointed 

of  its  destination.    Let  us  hope  that  out  by  Dr.  Mantell.    The  skeletons  of 

some  calm  and  impartial  physician  may  ^^«  *Y^  ^^^  P^t'"""'  ««°J^  remarkable 

_      ^_       -^      f,     ^i:V«..*v  conformations,    having  five   vertebrae 

be  induced  to  study  the  Grafenberg  j^j^ked  together,  and  modified,  instead 

system,  and  may  record  his  observa*  of  three,  the  ordinary  number  in  the 

tions  in  a  durable  volume.    Till  then  salurian  class,  corresponding  with  the 

we  must  apply  to  the  prose  of  the  hy-  larjfely  -  developed    cylindrical    bones 

-        ^,  .  f^  \_  ^         ^'j     *             •  which  compose  the  hinder  extremities, 

dropathists  what  was  said  of  verses  in  ^^^  which  present  an  approximation 

ancient  days :  to  a  medullary  cavitjr  in  their  interior. 

"  Nulla  piicere  din  see  ▼ivwe  carmiiia  potsant,  Several  of  these  extinct  species  of  anl- 

Qqk  scnbantar  sqncpotoribas."  nials  attained  a  size  many  times  larger 

than  any  of  the  existing  repfesenta- 

MEETING  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OP  tives  Of  the  class,  and  almost  exceeded 

cTTr»ni7rkv6  the  bounds  of  credibility.    The  length 

SURGEONS.  ^^  ^^g  Iguanodon,  which  may  be  esti, 

LECTURE  ON  FOSSIL  REMAINS.  mated  With  tolerablc  certainty  from 

T^E  Second  evening-  meeting  was  held,  one  or  two  of  its  vertebras,  on  account 

at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  on  Weii-  of  the  known  unifortnity  in  the  number 

nesday ,  and  was  attended  as  numerously  and  leneth  which  these  bdnes  maintain 

as  on  the  preceding  occasion.    Besides  itk  reptiles,  was  about  thirtv  feet.   Th^ 

members^  there  were  several  of  the  lisaru  now  existing  in  tais  souotry 

h6bility  pi^esent,   and  a   great  many  are  of  very  diiAinutive  we ;  whereas 

6ihir  ^lors.  iti  the  ehalk  there  have  been  found 
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evident  fossil  Rmaxnti  df  tnach  laT^  muscular  fibres,  render  it  pn>l»ble  that 
animids  of  this  class*  Of  Chelonian  the  air  in  which  they  dwelt  was  less 
reptiles  the  specimens  of  no  less  than  oxygenised,  more  highly  saturated  with 
six  species  have  been  dsicovered  in  the  carlmn,  and  of  greater  specific  gravity, 
Lonoon  clay,  and  many  are  found  in  than  at  present;  these  animals  forming 
other  strata  in  different  parts  of  Kng-  a  striking  contrast  with  the  bird,  whose 
land.  There  are  also  remains  of  the  lightness  and  compactness  of  frame, 
skeletons  of  sefpents  in  the  secondary  with  the  high  development  of  its  res- 
strata  of  this  country,  which  must  have  piratory  functions,  enable  it  to  support 
f^pertained  to  animals  at  least  as  large  itself,  and  move  far  more  rapidly,  m  a 
as  are  to  be  found  at  this  time  in  any  lighter  atmosphere, 
part  of  the  world.  The  present  repre-  The  lecture  was  on  this  occasion 
sentativcs  of  the  Batracoian  class  in  delivered  in  the  ordinary  lecture  room, 
England  are  known  to  be  small ;  and  which  was  extremely  crowded ;  and 
greater  difficulty  has  attended  the  the  company  afterwards  retired  to  thd 
geological  investigation  of  this  than  of  library,'  where  tea  and  coffee  were  pro* 
any  other  ditision  of  reptiles.  The  vided.  The  museum  was  lighted  up 
fossil  specimens  of  it  are  situated  very  as  on  the  previous  meeting,  and  several 
d^Pi  fiear  the  bottom  of  the  new  red  beautiful  dissections  of  the  nervous  sys- 
sandstone  strata,  and  for  a  longtime  temofmollnsca  and  other  animals  were 
the  only  discoverable  traces  of  them  exhibited,  together  with  various  inte- 
wcre  the  prints  of  their  footsteps  left  resting  microscopical  specimens,  which 
upon  the  clay;   and  it  was  imaeincd  attracted  much  attention. 

that  this  stratum  was  unfavourable  to • : — 

the  preservation  of  animal  structure.  Of  kOYAL  MEDICAL  &  CHIRURGICAL 
late,  however,  various  fragments  of  ske-  SOCIETY, 

letons  have  been  found,  by  a  comparison  Thb  Prksidxnt  in  thb  Chair. 

of  which  with  one  another,  as  well  as  jnne  ao,  i84a. 

with  a  more  perfect  specimen  discovered  .  — ~« 

in  the  same  stratum  in  Germany  (the  A  Cote  hy  Henrt  Ancbll,  Esq. 

similarity  of  which  had  been  proved  jais  paper  is  of  consddcrable  length,  and, 

by  Professor  Owen  from  a  microscopical  as  it  conaiats  almost  entirely  of  the  detaila  of 

examination  of  the  teeth,  which  showed  the  case,  and  the  poat-mortem  examination, 

a  remarkable  complexity  ef  structure,  it  ia  impossible  to  give  an  abstract  of  it 

unlike  those  of  any  other  known  ani-  which  wonld  do  justice  to  the  anthor. 

mal),  the  existeiiCe  of  an  enormous  ^  Memoir  on  TubercU  of  the  Brain  in 
species  of  this  class  has  been  shown,        children.   By  P.  Hknnis  GaBSN,  M.D. 
which  corresponds  with  the  great  size        (Communicated  by  Dr.  Buboess.) 
of  the  foot  tracks  before  observed  ^his  memoir  contains  a  complete  history 

Having  described,  m  detail,  the  va-  ^  ^^^ral  tubercle  in  chUdren,  deriTcd 

nous  species  of  reptiles,  of  the  former  chiefly  from  thirty  cases,  an  analysis  of  which 

existence    of  which   in    this   country  the  author  had  previously  placed  before  the 

there  is  evidence  from  fossil  remains,  Society  in  a  tabular  form. 
Some  of  them  being  destined  to  wade        Having  contrasted  the  rare  occurrence  of 

in  the  water,  others  to  move  on  land,  this  disease  in  the  adult,  with  ita  frequency 

and  some  even  to  maintain  a  slow  flight  amongst  children,  and  shevm  from  the  sta- 

through  the  air — and  having  pointed  tistics  of  the  children's  hospital  that  it  occurs 

out  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  once  in  every  fifty  cases  of  acute  disease,  the 

diffir  from  the  present  representatives  author  first  describes  the  seat,  volume,  and 

«f  those  classes^  as  well  as  the  different  number  of  cerebral  tubercle  in    chUdren. 

strata  in  which  those  fossil  remains  are  ^e  then  points  out  the  patholopcd  appear, 

respectively  found—the  Professor,  in  5!«»  produced  by  tubercle  of  the  brun. 

conclusion,  alluded  to  the  speculative  ^^?k5""P^"1/  M^^'!!^  T *""  ^' 

inferences  that  may  be  driwn  from  "T        K^^^^^       J^J^    t"^ 

them  Of  the  state  ^f  the  atmosphere  r^T^\:SrZ,^':^^^^  ^ 

at  the  time  when,  previous  to  the  ex-  ^^^^  ,^^  are  amng^  miSer  the  chronic 

jstence  of  man,  this  country  was  m-  j^d  acute  stages.    The  chronic  stage  varied  in 

habited  by  animals  of  so  low  an  order,  duration  fh)m  six  weeks  to  two  years :  tho 

whose  inactive  circulatory  and  respi-  acute,  from  a  few  hours  to  eighteen  days, 

ratory  system,  with  the  greater  irrita-  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  grotip  togMher 

bility  and  power  of  endurance  of  their  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  so  as  to  furnish 
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%  general  description,  because  the  symptomi  beliered  iUnetrated  some  of  the  pointi  men* 

are  yery  irregular^  and  succeed  each  other  at  tioned  in  the  paper.      It  was  that  of  t 

long  or  uncertain  intenrala.  strong  man,  of  about  60,  who  applied  to  hii 

The  author,  however,  arranges  the  symp*  father  with  a  large  tumor  in  the  front  and 

toms  of  the  chronic  stage  of  cerebral  tubercle  right  side  of  the  neck,  whidi,  since  it  seenwd 

under  three  classes,  which  he  describes  in  to  contain  fluid  and  did  not  pulsate,  wti 

succession,  and  from  which  it  results,  that  punctured,  and  discharged  upwards  of  t 

the  principal  symptoms  are  headache,  partial  pint  of  clear  seroua  fluid.     In  the  coune  of 

or  general  convulsions,  paralysis.or  contrac-  the  following  night   blood  of   an  arteriil 

tion  of  certain  muscles  or  limbs,  change  of  character  broke    from   the  puncture,  ud 

temper,  and  amaurosis.  nearly  a  pint  was  rapidly  discharged.    It 

In  the  acute  stage  the  symptoms  are  like-  was  diecked  with  difllculty,  but  on  the  fol- 

wise  very  irregular  ;     but  they  generally  lowing  day  the  hemorrhage  recurred  in  t 

assume  more  or  less  of  the  characters  of  still  larger  quantity,  and  it  was  almost  con* 

acute   hydrocephalus,  or  softening  of  the  eluded  that  an  aneurism  had  been  opeaei 

brain.  Fjur  days  after,  the  wound  bled  again  pn^ 

Upon  this  point  the  author  lays  some  fusdy  :   in  another  week,  the  hsnnorrhsgc 

stress,  because  it  explains  a  great  many  dt  having  been  in  the  interval  restrsioed,  the 

those  cases  of  irregular  hydrocephalus  which  man  became  typhoid,  and  in  a  week  more  be 

have  attracted  the  attention  of  writers.  died.     On  examination,  the  arteries  of  tbc 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  next  dis-  neck  were  found  behind  the  tumor,  snd  all 

cussed ;  and  the  author  endeavours  to  show  were  perfectly  healthy.     The  tumor  itself 

that  the  only  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  consisted  of  a  multilocnlar  cyst,  the  several 

with  which  cerebral  tubercle  is  likely  to  be  divisions  of  which  varied  in  sixe  from  that  of 

confounded,  is  ci  ronic  meningitis.  a  walnut  to  that  of  an   orange.    It  «*> 

The  treatment,  which  con  only  be  pallia-  elosely  connected  with  the  isthimns  of  tbe 

live,  is  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  thyroid  gland.    The  left  lobe  of  that  bodj 

was  healthy,  but  the  right  was  absent,  iti 

On  Cysflt  occitrrfii^  m  tk€  Neck,  but  not  place  seeming  to  be  occupied  by  the  cy>t« 

neceuarily  connected  with  the  thyroid  which  it  wss  therefore  probable  had  been 

body.    By  B.  Phillips,  F.R.S.  Surgeon  developed  in  its  interior.     The  source  ct 

to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary.  the  haemorrhage  seemed  to  be  s  fmpw 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  shew  that  «^^^  attached^  a  narrow  long  pedicleto 

there  are  encysted  tumors  developed  in  the  ^  ^  >^«^  «"*<*  ^^  »»«  ?^  ..u"?  K 

neck,  commonly  after  the  prime  of  life,  and  57»*«-     f™™  **^  »*.T"  P"*»^^*  ™Z 

having  no  necessary  connection  with  the  blood  hadproceedod,  either  when  the  pnww« 

thyroid  body,  although,  in  their  progress,  they  '^•«  "!?°J^  ^'.T  ^^.  ^^""^  ^^  ^T^ 

may  implicate  that  organ  to  a  certain  extent.  ?^n  of  the  fluid,  or  m  consequence  oftwr 

TTiese  cysts  are  usually  first  seen  at  a  certain  ^««  ruptured  by  some  accidental  pre«tf« 

distance  from  that  organ ;  and  in  obtaining  ™^  "»f  poncture  was  made, 
a  history  of  that  disease,  at  the  time  when        ^r.  Stanley  pomted  out  the  difficulty  « 

it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  thyroid  tu-  mflttng  a  diagnosis    between  those  «7^ 

mor,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  this  ^^}*^  ^^^  occasionally  formed  "»  »«°^' 

point.     The  cyst  is  filled  with  a  serous  fluid  q*"**  independenUy  of  the  thyroid  guno. 

varying  in  colour  from  straw  to  a  dark  coflVse-  ^^  t^ose  which  were  produced  within  iw* 

like  appearance,  and  coagulable  by  heat.     It  body,  as  he  had  no  doubt  that  m«ntionrt^ 

may  acquire  a  very  large  size  :  in  one  of  the  Mr.  Dahrmple  was.     There  was  sufflo®^ 

cases  which  occurred  to  the  author  of  the  evidence  that  both  kinds  of  ttt^or  occonw. 

paper,  it  was  estimated  that  the  contcnu  ^^  ^^'  Dalrymple's  case  showed  that «» 

amounted  to  six  or  seven  pints :  but  even  puncturing   of   those  formed    within  ^ 

then  it  is  the  bulk  only  which  interferes  with  K*"»d  was  not  without  danger  to  W«-  ^" 

the  functions  of  neighbouring  organs.    The  be  beUeved  there  was  no  sign  by  whicn  w 

fluid  may  be  discharged  by  puncture,  but  the  distinguish  them.      He  related  a  cm«|" 

tumor  wUl  refill ;  injections  are  either  too  which  a  serous  coagulating  fluid  had  d^ 

stimulating,  and  produce  much  disturbance,  *«*  ^^^  °^  *  CJ**  ™  tbe  thyroid  ^l*^^'  "^" 

or  are  too  irritating  to  modify  the  surface  of  ''bich,  having  collected  again,  it  maoc  » 

the  cyst.    The  plan  first  used  by  Mr.  HaU,  «<»P«  by  ulceration  into  the  ocaophagu". 

of  Dumfries,  of  passing  a  thread  or  two  »»<*  deatroyed  life  by  suffbcaUon,  a  p«"  »* 

through  the  cyst,  so  as  to  form  a  seton,  it  pwsing  into  the  trachea, 

seems  to  be  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  ,.  Mr.  PhiUips  said  it  was  often  possibw^ 

The  paper  deUiU  several  cases,  and  some  distmguish  the  cysU  formed  »?«P«°T°  ^J 

dissectionr  from  the  thyroid  body,  by  the  circuantanoc 

of  their  being  first  developed  at  some  di«- 

Mr.  Dalrymple  related  a  case  which  he  tanoe  from  it. 
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A  ewmmmic^tum  dwribimg  a  eon  qflrre*  lawi.    It  wm,  of  eoune^  open  to  any  Fel* 

ffular  Fbrmatum  of  the  Hearty  aeeom  low  to  propoie  the  measare  to  the  Society, 

pamedwith  aauptmumerary  valve  in  Ike  but  the  Council  had  decided  that  it  should 

pulmonary    artery.      By  Thbofbilub  not  emanate  ftom  them. 
Thompsok,  M.D. 

The  patient  from  whom  tiie  materials, of  DIVISION   OP  l^EDICAL  LABOUR. 
this  communication  were  obtained  was  an 

unmarried  woman,  aged  38.     She  had  mani-  — ~^ 

attack  of  cholera,  and  still  further  deterio-  Sua, 

rated  by  fever,  after  which  she  suffered  from  Our  medical  library  has  just  furnished  me 

palpitation,  and  exhibited  a  livid  complexion,  ^th  your  last«GAZBTTB,  wherein  ia  oon- 

with  a  drowsy,  apathetic  expression  of  coun-  tained  a  letter  from  Dr.  Robert  Hull  **  On 

tenance.     The  action  of  the  heart  was  weak ;  the  Division  of  Medical  Labour" — ^a  letter 

ti&e  first  sound  more  flapping,  the  second  less  which  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  every 

diatinct  than  natural.    The  weakness  pro-  practitioner  of  medicine  who  ia  entitled  to 

gressively    increasing,     her     legs     became  ^  ranked  or  placed  within  the  pale  of  me- 

oedematous,  and  subsequently  erysipelatous  ^cal  protection.     This  is  the  time  when  it 

and  gangrenous,  and  she  died  with  bronchial  m^y  fairly  be  inferred  (as  a  ministerial  mea- 

congesdon,  anasarca,  and  effusion  into  the  *iure  is  contemplated)  that  some  final  adjust- 

peritoneum,  pleura,  and  pericardium.  ment  will  be  come  to  by  the  legislature  for 

The  heart  was  larger  than  natural,  and  ex-  the  protection  and  government  of  the  medi- 

hibited  a  circumscribed  dilatation  at  the  part  cal  profession.     It  behoves  all  engaged  in  it, 

of  the  right  ventricle  more  immediately  con-  particularly  those  members  of  long  standing, 

iiected  with  the  pulmonary  artery.     The  to  record,    in  a  respectable  journal,  the 

right  ventricle  was  divided  into  two  cham-  grievances  under  which  each  division  suffers, 

beni  by  an  imperfect  septum,  composed,  not  more   especially    in    reference    to   public . 

of  a  uniform  fleshy  wall,  but  of  decussating  appointments.      Here  the   law  ought  and 

and  hypertrophied  calumnae  cams,  some  ^  must  be  clear,  decisive,  and  stringent,  be- 

which,  separating  from  each  other  near  the  cause  obedience  to  its  requirementa  can  be 

base  of  the  ventricle,  left  an  aperture  of  enforced ;  and  if  they  who  hold  such  offices 

communication  about  an  inch  long  and  half  he  tied  down,  and  compelled  to  act  honour- 

an  inch  broad,  and  nearer  the  apex  were  a  ably  and  with  an  apparent  straighu'c  r^ard* 

few  smaller  intenticea  among  the  columns  :  ness,  such  conduct  will  have  a  controlling 

the  connecting  isthmus  was  partially  covered  influence  in  giving  cast  and  tone  to  the 

by  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  tijonapid  neighbourhood  in  which  they  reside, 

valve.  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  the  ap- 

The  drcnmferenee  of  the  pulmonary  artery  pointment  of  what  Dr.  Hull  so  emphatically 

exceeded  that  of  the  aorta  by  nearly  an  inch,  designates  "  a  doctor-surgeon — the  common 

and   was    furnished  with    fbnr    semilunar  foe  of  the  profession,"  to  the  office  of  phy- 

valvea  of  equal  sixe,  each  well  developed,  aician  (simply  from  his  title  of  doctor  of 

provided  with  a  corpus  seaamoideum,  and  medicine)  to  a  provincial  hospital,  "  becom- 

about  nine-tentha  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  iug  physician  in  the  hospital,  operator  out 

An  increased  number  of  valvea  in  the  pal-  of  doors."    This  monstrous  and  ruinous  in- 

monary  artery  is  a  very  rare  oocurrenoe,  and  fringement  on  the  rifht  of  the  general  practi- 

the  present  example  is  peculiar  in  the  equality  tioner  mmt  be  put  down,  though  this  crying 

of  the  valves ;  thus  furnishing  an  exception  evil,*' through  theignorance  of  subscribers  and 

to  the  rule  deduced  by  Meckel  from  the  the  pusillanimity  of  officials,"  I  fear  prevaila 

raoorded  initancea.  in  the  provinces  to  the  extent  of  being  the 

The  partial  division  of  the  right  ventricle  rule  rather  than  the  exception.    This  game 

into  two  cavitiea  affords  another  interesting  was  played  here,  and  for  a  time  successfully, 

deviation  from  natural  development.  to  the  great  harassmentand  annoyance  of  the 

__^  surgeons  connected  with  the  institution,  but 

they  (the  surgeons)  from    the  first  "set 

This  being  the  last  evening  of  the  season,  their  faces  sternly  and  without  compromise" 
the  President  announced  that  the  CouncU  against  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
having  taken  into  conaideration  a  memorial  *'  manor,"  and  have  up  to  thisday  inflexibly 
signed  by  32  Fellowa  of  the  Society,  pray*  declined  meeting  the  *'  poacher"  in  consol- 
ing that  the  President  ehould  in  ftiture  be  tation.  The  result  tells  well,  as  the  profes- 
eloBted  asnvaHy,  imtead  of  every  two  yeuif  aion  will  see,  if  you  allow  the  narrative  to  be 
had  oome  to  the  oonchiaicm  that  it  waa  not  pat  on  your  pages, 
desirsble  to  make  such  a   change  in  the  An  Ed.  M.D.  a  few  years  ago  settled  in 
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tl^  Mm,  gxHng  up  a  jttttior  pattnerthlp  ioedUcat  of!i6e^  k  dally  given/'  Jthe  pkre 

with  a  genial  practitioner  in  th«  tillage  of  phj^dan  ii  noW  again  a  general  practitioner. 

^-^^,    He  intttNlaced  himself  to  the  profes-  By  the  ptoceed&gi  t  ttidoae  yon,  you  will 

aion  here  by  stating  that  it  was  his  determi-  §ee  that  the  committee  of  the  public  Instita- 

nation  to  act  as  a  pure  physician  only.    On  tion  here  have  been  tanght  to  stick  to  the 

this  footing  he  was  received  with  connte-  rnles.     On  application,  the  other  day,  of  m. 

nance  and  mendlinesB :  heoffered  his  services  Dublin  M.t).  to  become  physician,  acoom- 

as  physician  to   the  hospital,  which  were  panying  his  written  application  with  a  Terlkal 

accepted,  taking  precedence  of  the  surgeons  message  that  he  wonld  not  be  bound  "  by  the 

of  the  staff,  ^o  had  held  office  for  many  rule  so  fkr  as  regarded  his  private  practice/' 

years,  and  were  his  seniors  in  age.     He  as-  the  committee  nnanimously  resolved    tiiai 

sisted  and  became  a  party  to  the  revision  of  they  could  not  entertain  the  application, 

the  rules,  a  copy  of  whic^  I  enclose  you,  I  am,  sir, 

and  which  you  wfll  see  prohibits  the  physi-  Your  obedient  servant, 

clan  of  the  institution  from  practising  sur-  A  Genkkal  Practitionbk. 


gery,  except  in  emergency,  on  pain  of  for- 

Kiting  his  appointment.      The  new  pure  Tv»mT»       /\tv>&v0is 

could  not  forget  his  old  habits,  and  from  LITTLB  v.  OLDAKBR. 

little  to  taore,  he  was  found,  in  the  space  of  

about  ten  days,  to  have  acted  as  man -midwife,  ^^ji    ar  jj    »^ 

and  performed  the  operation  of  ampuUtion.         ^  '**  Bdit^  itf  the  Medical  Ouzeiie, 

The  surgeons  summoned  a  special  meeting  gn^ 

6f  the  committee,  laid  the  conduct  of  their  ,  \.    ._, .   ..    .   ..       ^ ^       _.  ^_ 

cofleague  before  them,  referred  to  the  rules,  l^^J^^  ^I^^^^JLJ^ 

called  on  them  to  put  the  laws  of  the  institu-  ^^T^?^ .^^^Hr  ^^^^IT  *l??^  ^ 

tion  in   force,   or   that  they  (the  surgeons)  ^  ^^  «J  "  ^?'  ^^^\  which  took 

would  be  driven  to  resign.    The  physiciai  J^V"  ^  ponrt  of  Qoeen'sBendi  on 

denied  that  the  rule  applied  to  his  private  Th"»day  l»t,   and  vraa    reported   in  Ae 

feractlce,  nor  would  he  be  governed  by  them.  -e^W^^?  jf  the  fl*y  fo"owing. 
The  committee  thought  thSt  if  the  doctor  did       ^^P*""?^."  ^^^^  ••  •  «7f«»  •nf 

hispublicduty satisfactorily  theycouldnotin.  i^^f*^?^*  ^  ^'^"^T^Square,  «id  brought 

terfere  with  his  private  practice :  the  surgeons  ^/^^  \!^^^J^^  foraltending  the 

tendered  their  resignation  on  the  spot,  which  ^fi«™*  ^"Vt  luftnng  from  a  ^:rtua 

were  accepted,  leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  ^P^^    w^.  P*^?**J^V*^*^^ 

M.D.     fte    coininittee  canvassed  for  the  f"^   fv  """2?^^  J*"*^   ^"1?"*  ^^ 

vacant  surgconships,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  ^  ^   -  ..  u     *u°L    *  5i^  ^hm^t 

profession  in  the  tiwn,  be  it  known  that  only  ~  *°?'  '"^  ^r  ^  ^«''*|^  J"!^.^ 

one  young  man  (he  but  of  three  weeks'  P*?^,  *f  f  ^  ^]^*J^  abont  ttrec-fifths 

standing)  was  found  who  would  be  associated  """^J  ?^  ^''d^'P^^'  J^'^  P^"^^^  practises, 

with  the  ;i«re  doctor.     In  a  few  months  the  "^  ?'?*^''*  ^  action,  as  a  fiiry#em  and 

committee  personally  called  on  the  old  offi-  /'*y««f«' consequently  Lord  Denman  over- 

cers  to  lend  their  assistance  in  a  great  emer-  ""'^  ^  *^  objection  taken  to  the  pio- 

gency.     The  house  was  fuD  of  in-patients,  *«<*"»«■•  , 

including  twelve  or  more  malignant  typhus  ,    ^  wonder  w^  Dr.  Jf"*  •  «>7«?I^cg- 

cases;    the  young  surgeon  had  left  from  l^?^  ^'^^I*  ^°*.?"."^'*^  *^*''5  ^  *? 

ill  health,  and  the  Dr.  was  canvassing  for  ^  pOMhhigon  their  manor;  "d  I  ask 

another  situation.     The  old  surgeons  cheer-  ™  tnigwo-pliyalcian  what  oonrse  he  tliinkt 

fully  obeyed  the  call  of  the  committee— only  ^*  ^^^  practitioner  ought  to  take  when 

making  one  condition,  that  they  should  not  je^<**«*  ^  »«**  "»  «  consnltation.     I, 

be  intetferedvrith  by  the  mire  doctor.    They  wf^niy  P«rt,  *>  not  object  to  phyakdans 

were    afterwards   requested   to  tokfc  offici  undertakmg  the  treatment  of  what  are  oalW 

again,  which  they  consented  to  do  provided  ^^1^^^^  "^""^^  ™7  be  >n  tiie  nature 

the  pjtre  doctor  resigned.    He  was  requested  ^^  ^•^  *^'  ?  tfph^,  but  I  6o  objeet,  and 

to  resign.    He  did  so.    On  his  retirement  »*™"«^^y  cxmdemn  any  one,  nnder  raoh  eir. 

an  honorary  medical  staff  was  formed,  and  c»i™stancw,  professing  to  confine  his  prac 

the  foUowing  extract  from  the  committee's  ^^!*^,  ^^^^  *'f  considered  to  be  purely 

report  to  the  subscribers  on  the  occasion  ■*™**  cases.— I  am^r, 
applies  to  it.     "The  committee  have  re-  Your  obedieiit  aertant. 

ceived  the  support  of  an  Honorary  Medical  *  Gkwbral  FKAcrtnwmk 

Staff,  unanimous    in    its    co  operation   to        ..w  -a  i.ift  ^  PBOFHasiON. 

realise  the  objects  of  the  charity ;  arrange-  ^  «■,  let i. 

nSents  have    in    consequence    been    made,  . 

whereby  the    attendance   of   an    honorary 


AMPUTATION  OF  THE  LEG.                                    in 

CASB  OF  mediately  haU  a  grain  of  acetate  of  morpibte 

AMPUTATION  OP  THE  LEO,  «  jth^^'poientU.  Wno  «ai,TO»«bte 

WITH  90MB  0B8K&VATX0NS  ON  A  Kiw  MODB  .ymptoma  whatever  u»tU  thic  moroiog,  when 

OP  AMPUTATING.  hpmcrrhage  came  on  from  the  atapnp,  from 

Bt  Thomas  GmsBir,  which  he  lost  a  conaiderable  quantity  of 

8iif««oato8t.PMer>aHo«>ita1,aRdUetiu«ron  Wood;    the    tounuquet  waa    im^iedwtdy 

Ancry  at  the  School  Qftfediciiie,Briitol.  phioed  round  the  thigh,    and  eecared,  by 

^^^^  which  the  bleeding  was  arrested.     He  states 

that  the  limb  has  started  ooeasipoaUy  dwmg 

Jambs    Axxpass,     aged    thirty*four,     a  the  night.    His  system  shows  the  effects  of 

butcher,  was  admitted  into  St.  Peter's  Hos«  loss  of  blood  ;  his  face  and  lips  are  pallid  s 

pital,  on  Feb.  22,  1842,  under  the  care  of  feels  feint  and  cokl ;  pulse  quicli  and  small ; 

Mr  .Green.  tongue  pale  and*  tremulous.     Cold   water 

About  four  years  ago  the  patient  met  dresings  to  be  constantly  applied  to  the 
with  an  accident,  which  caused  a  severe  stump ;  to  take  at  once  hcdf  a  grain  of  ace* 
compound  fracture  of  the  right  leg.  After  tate  of  moi^hia  j  the  tourniquet  to  be  kept 
some  time  the  bone  united,  not  in  a  straight  loosely  over  the  femoral  artery,  and  tight- 
line,  but  obliquely,  and  there  is  now  a  con-  ened  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  fresh 
siderable  projection  of  bone  at  the  seat  of  hnmorrfaage. 

the  firscture,  around  which  the  skin  has  been  12, — There  has  been  no  further  bleeding 

extensively  ulcerated  for  some  time.     He  until  this  morning,    when  the  stump  bled 

has  been  repeatedly  in  the  hospital :  on  each  again  to  some  extent  in  a  few  minutes ;  the 

occasion  the  state  of  the  ulceration  was  im-  tourniquet  was  ipupediately  tightened,  and 

proved ;  but  immediately  on  attempting  to  the  haemorrhage  was  stopped.    Mr.  Green 

wslk,  it  sgain  degenerated  into  a  state  of  hsving   been    sent  for,  directed  the   same 

foul  extensive   ulceration.     On  admission^  means  to  be  used ;  the  man  to  be  kept  per- 

the  ulcer  was  found  in  a  sloughing  condition,  fectly  quiet,  and  closely  watched.    He  stated 

with  copious  sanious  discharge ;   the  sur-  that,  on  the  return  ol  any  fresh  hsemorrhage, 

rounding  skin  was  of  a  fiery  r^  colour,  and  he  would  apply  a  ligature  round  the  femoral 

the  whole  extremely  painfil ;   the  limb  is  artery,  considering  it  useless  in  the  present 

■hortened,  and  he  cannot  bring  the  heel  to  stage  of  the  wound  to  attempt  to  seeui«  tl:Mi 

the  ground ;   tongue  coated ;  pulse  quiek  ;  bleeding  vessel  by  opening  the  stump, 

complains  of  coug^  and  loss  of  rest.  17th. — ^There  hss  ^n  no  loss  of  blood 

Finding  that  the  leg  was  entirely  useless,  since  last  report ;   a  considerable   portion 

and  that  he  had  sufferedin  generalhealth  from  of  the  wound  on  the  fibular  side  htm  united, 

the  Isst   extension  of  ulceration,  he  con-  April  6th. — ^The    wound    has    estiKly 

sented  to  the    removsl  of  the  limb ;  but  the  healed,  except  where  one  ligature  hangs  oat ; 

operation  was  deferred  until  he  was  in  a  fit  the  others  have  come  away.     His  giniBNl 

state  to  undergo  it.  appearance  is  much  improved. 

March  6th. — ^The  cough  has  now  ceased ;  20th. — ^The  ligature  only  came  away  to- 

tongue  clean ;  pulse  natural ;  he  sleeps  weU ;  day,  repeated  gentle  attempts  having  failed 

the  ulceration  is  in  an  improved  conditum,  to  bring  it  away  provkmsly  ;  stump  healed, 

and  the  skin  healthy  below  the  knee.  and  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Green  decided  on  performing  the  fl^  On  the  method  of  operating  resorted  to 

amputation,  but  in  a  different  manner  from  in  this  case,  Mr.  Green  made  the  following 

that  in  which  it  is  usually  done,    A  trans-  remarks  at  the  next  suigical  lecture  at  the 

verse  indsion  having  bem  made  across  the  Medical  School : — 

front  of  the  leg,  through  the  skin,  another  The  mode  of  openting  employed  in  this 

was  made  through  the    integument  at  the  case  I  first  tried  a  few  months  ago  at  St.* 

back  of  the  limb,  inchading  a  large  portion  Peter's  Hospital,  on  a  man  named  M^nls, 

of  the  cslf.  sod  leaving  skin  enough  to  cover  and  found  that  by  it  all  theinoo»venienees  sl- 

the  flap  of  muscle,  which  was  next  fotrwed  Inded  to  were  avoided,  fbr  the  man  left  the 

by  paisu^  Um  catlin  through  the  lif  a  short  house   with  an   exceedingly   good  stump, 

distenoe  behind  the  bones,  end  cutting  out  snd  now  mskes  good  use  of  Us  vocation  ssa 

iu  the  usual  way;  the  remaining  muscles  sweeper  of  one  of  the  crossings  at  Clifton. 

«ers  divided  by  a  txamverse  incisipn  pass*  I  sh^  now  describe  the  operation  as  I  per- 

ii»K  i  etwees  the  bones,  which  were   nest  ibmed  it  yesterday,  and  if  you  examine  the 

sawn    through,    and    the     arteries    tied,  limb  senoved,  which  Mes  on  the  tsble,  you 


H«morrfasge  still  continued  from  s  large    will  easily  understand  its  stsges.    An  hs- 
vein,  which  it  bwame  neeesiary  to  aeeuse    eisSon  wss  made  anteriorly  across  i^  fore 


by  UgMnnB.     Three  sutures  and  pieces  of  part  of  the  leg,  in  the  usual  rituatioB,  shout 

■trapping  were  sppUed  to  keep  the  posteriof  two  inches  below  the  tnberosity  of  the  iMa ; 

4ap  in  spposition,    Cold  ekwis  to  be  eon-  it  entended  from  the  immr  angle  of  thstbtoe 

sisntly  applied  to  the  stump,  and  to  take  im-  to  a  point  behind  the  fibular ;  from  the  ier- 
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nuution  of  this  incision,  on  the  inner  tide  cheek,  shortened  bjrthe  loM  of  its 

of  the  leg,  the  knifewas  carried  down  wanb,  to  was  enabled  in  some  meaaare  to  antagiRUse 

some  extent,  next  across  the  limb  posteriorly  the  mosdes  of  the  opposite  side,  tboagh  the 

ill  a  cured    line,  and  brought  up  at  the  actionsof  speaking,  eating,  and  laughing,  were 

outer  side,  so  ss  to  unite  with  the  firont  in*  suffident  to  destroy  the  equilibriun.     Tfaifl 

oision  behind  the  fibula.     In  this  manner  a  operation  was  too  exdustvely  BBOcfaanicnl  ia 

portion  of  integument  was  divided,  which  its  nature,  and  insufficient  in  its  eflect,  lon^ 

might  be  correctly  described  as  representing  to  satisiy  the  surgeon.    Recent  opentumn 

two-thirds  of  an  oval  figure.    This  incision  had  given  M.  Dieffenbach  occasion  to  ob- 

shonld  go  through  the  skin  and  subjacent  serve,  that  by  the  loss  of  their  natural  antn* 

tissue,  down  to  the  fascia  covering  the  mus-  gonists,  heslthy  muscles  are  wont  to  beoone 

des;  the  contraction  of  the  integument  itself,  more  firm  and  contracted:  this  led  him  to 

with  a  trifling  a^istance,  by  drawing  t^  skin  draw  an  analogy  between  the  consequences  of 

upwards,  leaving  a  separation  of  about  half  the  present  affection  and  the  contractioa  of 

an  inch  between  the  edges  of  the  incision,  musdes  in  certain  cases  of  dub-foot,  wluch 

A  long  eatlin  was  now  pushed  through  the  takes  plsce  at  the  expense  of  their  paralysed 

leg,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  behind  the  opponents.     This  anilogy  suggested  tiie  idea 

bones,  and   carried   downwards,   and  next  of  a  similar  operation,   and  suoeen  soon 

backwards,  so  as  to  make  a  flap  of  musde,  justified  his  antidpation.    The  attempt  was 

ito  edges  corresponding  with  those  of  the  re-  first  put  in  practice  on  a  man  who  had  loQg 

tracted  integument.      The  remaining  mus-  been  the  subject  of  fadal  hemipkgin,  widdi 

des  were  next  divided  trsnsversdy ;  in  this  was  at  that  time  confined  to  the  upper  eye> 

division  are  contained  the  large  vessek  and  lid.    This  part  remained  permanently  raised, 

nerves,   which  are  those  cut  transversdy.  the  man  bdng  unable  to  dose  the  eye ;  the 

The  bones  were  separated,  the  sharp  angle  orbicularis  musde,  which  is  dependent  on  tbe 

of  the  tibia  was  sawn  off,  and  the  arteries  iacid  nerve,  had  lost  its  power,  while  the 

secured  in  the  usual  way.    The  flap,  when  levator  palpebrae,  supplied  from  a  different 

brought  up  over  the  face  of  the  stump,  was  en-  source,  retained  its  action.     M.  DidTenback 

tirdy  and   abundantly    covered   by    skin ;  accordingly  determined  to  divide  the  latter 

three  sutures  were  used,   assisted  by  two  musde :  this  was  readily  effected  by  a  snail 

broad  pieces  of  strapping ;  a  cloth  wetted  indsion  on  the  outer  side  of  the  eyelid,  jest 

in  cold  water  was  applied  over  the  stump,  above  the  tarsd  cartilage,  in  sudi  a  manner 

and  the  man  removed.     I  prefer  sutures  in  that  tbe  fibres  of  the  levator  were  divided 

this  operation,  on  recount  of  the  weight  transversely,  while  thoseof  the  orbicularis  were 

of  the  flap  having  a  tendency  to  draw  it  down,  only  interfered  with  in  the  line  of  tbar 

andthus  separate  it  from  the  anterior  surface:  direction,  and  consequently  but  little  in- 

these  I  always  remove  on  the  diird  day,  and  jured.      The  result  of  the  operation  was 

have  not    found  any   inconvenience    fh>m  surprismg;  the  man  could  immediatdy  open 

that  xuR,^Pruvineial  MediealJaumai,  and  close  the  eyelids:   this  sudden  effect 

shewing  that  the  orbicularis  had  not  beea 

compl^dy  paralysed,  and  that  some  fibres 

TREATMENT  OF  FACLAL  of  the  levator  remained  undivided.     In  tluce 

HEMIPLEGIA,  other  operations  the  success  was  equally 

striking,  and  thebenefit  permanent.  Soarody 
any  blood  was  lost  by  Uie  operation,  and  tiie 
cure  was  complete  in  three  or  four  days. 

By  M.  DiKVFBifBACR.  In  the  fburth  case  the  incidon  was  fbllowed 

by  erysipelatous  inflammation  and  suppara- 

•  tion,  and  the  subject  of  it  vras  only  im- 

M.  DisrFSNaACB  having  observed  that  haaX  perfbetly  cured  after  severd  months. 
1iflmipliQgia,whenof  long  standing,  or  dq}end-        Encouraged  by  these  results,  M.  Dieflfen* 

ing  on  an  dteration  in  the  stnictore  of  the  bach  did  not  confine  his  operatioD  to  the 

portia  dura  nerve,  often  resists  every  method  levator  pdpebrs  in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  bet 

of  treatment  that  has  been  hitherto  proposed,  applied  the  same  to  other  musdes  retracted 

had  long  conceived  the  idea  of  remedying  by  in  consequence  of  this  affection.    The  same 

operation  the  deformity  which  results  from  modewasadoptedas  had  been  beforeemployed 

it*     His  first  experiments  with  this  view  by  him  in  oases  of  convulsions  of  tiie  musdes 

were  made  on  two  patients,  one  an  old,  the  of  the  ftce,  namdy,  subcutaneous  incisioB* 

other  a  young  man,  in  both  of  whom  this  A  small  opening  wss  made  through  the  in- 

ailSection  prcSuoed  oondderable  distortion,  teguments  of  tlw  middle  of  the  c£eek,  in  a 

He  excised  an  ellipticd  portion  from  the  line  between  tbe  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the 

paralysed  ched^,  and  united  the  edges  by  lobe  of  the  ear ;  through  tins  a  thin  knilb 

suture ;  the  waniad  healed  in  a  few  days,  was  introduced,  and  carried  bflBeath  Uie  skhi 

wit|»  a  decided  improvement  in  the  phy-  as  far  as  the  eztenud  osnthns,  and  in  irfth- 

dognomy  of  the  two  individuals.  Hie  affected  drawing  it  all  the  musdes  in  this  ntnatioQ 


BT  DIVISION  OF  THK  MUSCLES  ON  THS 

oRPOsm  SIDE  or  the  face. 
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wefe  dividedf.  By  anotiier  incision  made  at  these  two  ptodncts  edmlts  of  their  «m^ 
the  angle  of  the  UMUth,  the  mnseiee  at  the  npontion,  and  of  the  lemsdy  being  obtained 
lower  part  of  the  face  were  eat  aeross  in  aa  entirely  isokted  from  the  poison.  As  the 
oUiqae  line  from  above  downwards^  to  tiie  former  is  altogether  inotfensivey  great  adfon- 
lower  edge  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  toge  thus  results  to  practical  medicine,  thai » 
One  of  the  remarkable  results  of  this  open-  large  dose  may  be  administered  without  the 
tion  WJS,  ttkit  the  paralysed  muscles,  pre-  fear  of  any-  of  the  accidentrwhich  are  ottri- 
irionely  lax  and  inactive,  immediately  re-  buted  to  the  ergot  of  rye  itself.  This  extract 
gained  their  energy  in  some-  degree,  and  acts  with  extreme  rapidity  in  all  hssmor- 
were  even  able  to  execute  some  movements,  rhages,  without  producing  any  unftivoiirable 
The  wounds  were  covered  with  charpie,  re-  action,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  em- 
tsined  in  position  by  adhesive  plaster ;  union  ployed.  M.  Bonjean  has  repeatedly  ad- 
taking  place  in  a  few  days.  The  success  ministered  large  doses  in  severe  hsemor- 
generally  surpassed  the  expectations  of  the  rhages,  followed  by  abortions  or  otherwiser 
operator ;  it  was  least  remarkable  in  cases  which  instantly  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
where  the  paralysis  had  been  of  long  stand-  this  remedy.  He  therefore  designates  it  tiie 
ittg.  The  knst  fortunate  attempt  was  made  BxiraU  hemoMtatifut, 
on  a  woman,  34  yeara  of  age,  who  suffered  The  oil  acted  on  animals  in  the  same 
under  ficial  hemiplegia  almost  from  birth,  manner  as  the  ergot  itself,  only  its  effects 
The  deformity  was  extreme,  the  face  being  were  more  prompt.  They  were  almost  im- 
much  drawn  to  the  right  side,  and  the  eye  mediate  in  some  animals,  as  birds,  lliey 
kept  widely  open  day  and  night.  M.  Dief-  died  in  about  twenty-four  houn,  without 
fenbach  divided  the  corresponding  levator  ever  recovering  from  the  state  of  stupor  into 
palpebrs,  snd  the  contracted  muscles  of  the  which  the  poison  hod  plunged  them.  To 
sound  side  of  the  face.  The  immediate  obtain  this  oil  with  all  its  properties,  it  Is 
benefit  of  the  operation  was  very  striking ;  necessary  to  extract  it  with  cold  ether,  and 
the  movements  of  the  eyelid  were  restor^,  in  the  operation  to  avoid  all  influence  of 
as  well  aa  those  of  the  paralysed  cheek,  suf-  heat ;  and  the  principle  will  be  fboDd  alto- 
ficiently  to  allow  the  patient  to  laugh  with-  gether  inert  if  obtained  from  ergot  which  has 
out  its  occasioning  distortion  of  her  features,  not  arrived  at  maturity. — Otuette  Midieaie, 

But  the  success  was  not  permanent;   the 

deformity  in  the  fiue  soon  returned,  and  a 

second  operative  attempt  was  made  with  no  TREATMENT 

better  result  as  rq;arded  the  appearance  of  of 

^Xi  5S^S:^i;:dTt.L"pX";  umbilical heknia™ children 

a  sufficient  recompense  for  the  suflerhig  she                        BY  LIGATURE, 
had  undergone.— Ifeift'xifnsA^  Zeitung.  


A  CHILD,  aged  8  months,  wnv  brought  to 

PROPERTIES  OF  ERGOT  OF  RYE.  M*  Boudiocourt  suffering  under  umbilical 

hernia,  which  had  been  observed  a  few  days 

""^  after  birth :  various  means  had  been  em- 

M.  BoojBAN,  pharmaceutist  at  Chambery,  ployed  to  keep  the  swelling  reduced  and  to 

presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  me-  effect  a  cure,  without  producing  any  benefit, 

moir  on  the  toxicological  and  medical  hbtory  The  hernia  easily  protruded,  and  formed  a. 

of  the  ergot  of  rye,  in  which  he  classes  this  considerable  swelling.     When  it  was  re- 

subetanoe  among  narcotics,   and  says  that  turned  the  finger  readily  entered  the  unob- 

its  effects  bear  c!ose  relation  with  those  of  literated  ring,  and  fek  its  smooth  and  regular 

morphia,  though  it  contains  no  trace  of  that  edge.    The  operatioa  was  conducted  as  fol- 

alkaloid.  lows  :— Hie  child  being  secured  and  the 

The  most  interesting  result  from  the  re-  hernia  returned,  the  surgeon  assured  him* 

sesrehes  of  M.  Bonjean  is,  that  the  ergot  of  self  by  carefol  examinotian  that  no  intestfaie 

rye  oontsins  two  active  principles,  distinct  or  other  viseus  remained  in  the  sac,  by  mb- 

from  one  another — a  remedial  and  a  poison-  bing  its  sides  against  one  another  between  die 

OBs  agent.    The  first  is  a  reddish  brown  fanget  snd  thumb.    Keeping  up  a  pressure 

extract,  very  aolnble  in  hot  water,  which  wiUi  the  finger  close  by  the  ring  to  prevent 

possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  valuable  the  protrusion  of  any  part  into  the  sac,  a 

ohotetrical  and  hemostatic  properties  which  needle  armed  with  double  thread  was  passed 

have  long  been  recognised  in  the  ergot.  The  through  the  base  of  the  projection  in  the 

other  is  a  fixed  colourless  oil,  very  soluble  in  integuments  into  which  the  henua  protruded 

cold  elhef ,  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  in  as  into  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  the  tfarend* 

which  alone  reside  the  poisonous  properties  being  separated,  each  wsis  tied  upon  the  cor- 

of  this  sabetonee.    The  different  nature  of  respondUng  half  of  the  swelUng.    TV  hpse 
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wap  also  e»?eloped  by  a  third  thread  carried 
round  the  whole,  and  drawn  tight.  The 
child  did  »ot  appear  to  snffer  much — only 
a  snoaU  piece  of  lint  placed  on  the  part. 
The  first  night  the  infant  cried  and  slept 
little,  but  afterwards  went  on  well»  with  the 
exception  of  slight  fever  in  the  evening  and 
a  diminution  of  appetite,  no  alteration  being 
observed  in  its  other  functions.  The  stools 
were  regular,  and  it  had  no  vomiting.  After 
a  few  days  the  encircled  part  swelled, 
sloughed  off,  leaving  a  considerable  ulcer. 
In  two  months  and  two  days  after  the  ope- 
ration, a  very  small  surfece  remained  un- 
healthy, giving  vent  to  a  discharge  which 
scarcelytingedthelinen.  Theringappearedto 
be  obliterated.  The  hernia  had  not  returned, 
and  from  the  day  on  which  the  ligature  was 
applied,  the  swelling  had  not  once  shown 
itself,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  and  cries 
of  the  child. — M»  Bouchacourt,  in  B^vue 
Mtdieale. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  ERGOT  OP  RYE 
IN  A  CASE  OF  HYDATID  MOLE. 


of  the  School  of  Design  of  thr  Hooouidtte 
the  Commissionen  of  the  Board  of  TVns- 
tees  for  the  Encouragement  of  Seottisi^  Ma- 
nufacturea,  and  published  at  the  mfOMt  of 
the  Honourable  Board. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  llio  BcUba* 
District  Lunatic  Asylum.     Mareh  1842. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Laneas- 
ter  General  Dispensary  and  Houic  c»f  IK«* 
covery.     For  the  year  1840. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  OENTLEMEN  ADMITTED  MKMSKRS. 

JWdoy,  July  1,  1842. 

B.  Lawford.— W.  O.  Taylor.— B.  Uoyd.— M.  R. 
Scraggs.— H.  C.  Fixott.-<6.  P.  Mkinsoo.— P. 
Magenis.-nJ.  G.  Sime.—J.  B.  Carlile. 


Maoajkb  H.,  eighteen  months  after  mar- 
riage, tuffiered  under  a  suppression  of  the 
tDfCDses,  She  had  vomiting,  and  a  distaste 
for  food.  Two  months  afterwards,  the  abdo- 
men having  swelled  to  a  considerable  size, 
the  suspicion  of  pregnancy  was  thought  to  be 
confirmed.  At  the  end  of  four  months  she 
experienced  acute  pain  in  the  loins,  and 
uterine  hsemorrhage  commenced.  M.  Ca- 
baret was  called  in.  On  his  arrival  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  had  ceased,  but  the  pain 
continued.  From  the  unusual  rapidity  with 
which  the  increase  in  the  sixe  of  the  abdo- 
men had  taken  place,  and  the  presence  of  a 
soft  substance  which  could  be  diatioguished 
within  the  hard  and  undUated  neck  of  the 
uterus,  he  judged  the  presence  of  a  mole. 
Shortly  afterwarda  the  evacuaiion  of  certain 
partiooa  of  ^ats  confirmed  his  opinion ;  and 
having  unsuccessftilly  employed  several 
mcana  to  excite  uterine  contractions,  he  had 
reeonrae  to  the  ergot  of  rye,  which,  in  a  few 
hours,  effected  the  expulsion  of  the  entire 
mass,  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  hyda* 
tids,  or  vetides  wil^  thin  tranqciarent  walls, 
eaaily  broken  down,  and  filled  with  a  limpid 
slightly  albuminous  fluid. — RemM  M^diciUe. 

RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Pulmonary  Consumption;  its  Prevention 
and  Cure  established  on  new  views  of  the 
IMiology  of  the  Disease.  By  Henry  Gil- 
Dsrt,  M.R.CS.L. 

Mr.  Miller's  Infroductory  Lecture  on 
Pictorial  Anatomy,  delivered  to  the  Stndenta 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECBIVSO 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  June  30,  1842. 

W.  C.  Moat,  U,  Tbistl«  Grove.  little  Cbdaea. 
— O.  J.  Gates,  PeterlKNroagh,  Northampton^i^. 
— C.  White,  Soutliwark---B.  S.  White-— C.  ~ 
Swaffham,  Norfolk. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  dea^s  ftt>m  aH 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  June  25,  1842. 

Small  Pox 7 

Measles  S9 

Scarlatina  94 

Hooping  Cough  , 20 

Croup  4 

Thrush    g 

Diarrhoea    8 

Dysentery  I 

Cholera    1 

Inflaensa 1 

Typhus    90 

Erysipelas i 

Syphnis  0 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Sensea  . .  109 
Diseases  of  the  Longs,  and  other  Organaof 

Respiration 9M 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood^veueU . : . .  19 
Diseasef  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    Of 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c S 

Childbed 10 

Ovarian  Dropsy  0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  ftcc 4 

Rheumatism ', I 

Djseaaes  of  Joints,  Itc 1 

Ulcer    9 

FistuUi  ..: d 

DiMsaes  of  Skin,  ftc , 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat » 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay U 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance   4t 

Canioa  not  spadfled • t 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 749 

WiLaov  ft  OeiLVT,  67|  Skinner  Dtraali  London, 
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LECTURES  surface  (or  what  is  analogous  to  a  serou 

surface)  of  the  inside  of  the  heart,  and  espe- 

ONTHB  cially  that  part  of  it  which  is  carried  OTcr 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  ^«  valves— each  and  all  of  these  wrous 

PH  vQf  r  membranes  are  extremely  liable  to  be  affected 

fUYblO,  ^j^  inflammation  in  the    acute  form   of 

Delwered  at  King's  Cellege,  London,  rheumaUsm  :   but  in  aU  of  them  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fidrout  tissue  was  the  first  to 

Br  Da.  Watson.  suffer.    The  pericardium  is,  as  you  know,  a 

iibro-serous  membrane  ;    and  fibrous  tissue 

is  interposed  between  the  folds  of  the  serous 

.     ^      -  ..  .  _  '^j'^  membrane,  in  the  cardiac  valves. 

Aimtertemmatum,  .ynv/om.,  «ar.«<i«;        RteumatUm,  therefore,  is  essentiaMy  in- 

nememi  t  plan  V  enrt.  ^^^  commonly  seizes  upon  the  fibrous  parU 

*^'.^    'T'^^'^'Tf",     f,t!^Z  *^  He  round  the  Urgit  joint, ;    the  Mga- 
,^the  duea^,  gentral  ttaU^tke health  ^^  ^^^^    id  in  this  resj^ 

^gmagpenom,  eau»e,  of  (he  dueau;  ^  ^^      ^  perpehTaUy 

<fta^«M»  Mwtm  gout  mut  rheumatum.  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  uV  jointi 

I   PROCEED,   this  afternoon,   to   the  con-  Yet  this  inflammation,  when  confined  to  the 

sideration  of  that  very  common,  very  painful,  fibrous  tissues,  is  not  common  inflammation, 

and  sometimes  very  perilous,  disease,  rheu-  At  any  rate,  it  does  not  reckon  among  its 

matism.    There  are  two  species  of  it,  the  events  (as  common  inflammation  does)  either 

acute    and    the    chronic.    They  graduate,  suppuration  or  gangrene.     If  suppuration 

however,  insensibly  into  each  other ;  and  the  sometimes  occurs  (and  it  certainly  occurs  very 

chronic  is  often  a  sequel  of  the  acute  form,  rarely)  it  is  because  the  rheumatismal  inflam> 

Yet  this  is  not  necessarily  so.     Chronic  mation  has  extended  to  contiguous  textures, 

rheumatism  occurs  in  persons  who  have  had  and  then  has  run  the  ordinary  course  of 

no  preceding  attack  of  the  disorder  in  its  inflammation.     Inflammation  of  the  cellular 

acute  stage  or  degree.  tissue  around  a  joint  may  thus  inflame  and 

Rheumatism  implies  inflammation :  but,  suppurate.     The  inflammation  of  the  syno- 

as  I  mentioned  in  an  early  part  of  the  course,  vial  membrane  may  be  of  sufficient  intensity 

it  is  inflammation  of  a  peculiar  or  specific  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  pus.     When, 

kind.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  inflammation  however,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the 

of  a  particular  tissue — the  fibrous  tissue :  serous  tissues  within  and  around  the  heart, 

and  it  may  therefore  manifest  itself  wherever  the  products  of  the  inflammation  are  just 

that  tissue  is  employed  in  the  &bric  of  the  the  same  as  when  inflammation  of  the  same 

body.     No  doubt  the  inflammation   does  textures,  of  the  common  kind,  is  any  how 

involve  other  tissues  also  ;  but  it  is  always,  produced. 

probably,  by  extending  to  them  through        Acute  rheumatism,  then,  consists  in  red- 

what  has  been  called  contiguous  sympathy,  ness,  heat,  pain,  and  swelling  (that  is  to  say,. 

Ttkxa  we  have  the  synovia!  membrane  of  a  in  inflammation)  of  the  parts  lying  around, 

joint  inflamed  in  many  cases,  the  inflamma-  or  entering  into  the  composition  of,  one  or 

tory  action  having  spread  from  the  fibrous  more  of  the  larger  joints  of    the  body ; 

textures  around  the  joint :  or,  as  I  formerly  generally  of  several  at  the  same  time,  or  in 

pointed  out  to  you  more  in  detail,  the  serous  succession  ;  with  a  disposition  to  shift  fi'om 

surface  of  the  pericardium,  and  the  serous  one  joint  to  another,  or  to  certun  internal 

763.— XXX.  2  P 
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organs,  and  especially  to  the  membranes  of  chiie,  no  aphthae,  no  sordet  aboat  the  nMmth, 

the  heart ;  and  with  fever.  all  which  are  of  ordinary  occarrenoe  in  tbe 

This  tendency  to  shift  its  place — to  what  coarse  of  common  continued  fevers, 

is  usually  called  metastasis — is  a  very  re-  The  joints  are  exquisitely  tmdtr^  as  wcD 

markable  feature  of  the  disease.    The  in-  as  painful.     The  fibrous  tissues,  which  ane 

flammation  will  appear,  in  one  joint,  sud-  endowed  with  but  little  aennbility  in  their 

denly,  and  as  suddenly  subside  in  another  sound  and  healthy  atate,   become  aoiiteij 

which  it  previously  occupied:    and  then,  painful    when ^  occupied   by  inflammatioo. 

perhaps,  it  will  jump  back  again  to  its  old  The  pain  is  increased  by  preasore ;    and 

quarters.     In  many  instances,  however,  it  therefore  by  whatever  implies  preanure ;  \j 

invades  fresh  joints  without  wholly  ceasing,  moyements  of  the  joints  consequently.     The 

and  sometimes  even  without    diminishing  patients  are  reduced  to  perfect  helpleMnesa 

at  all,  in  those  formerly  affected.     It  may  by  the  pain.     Their  common  phrase  is  tlMt 

visit  in  this  way  every  large  joint  in  the  body,  they  have  entirely  lost  the  use  of    their 

and  even  seize  upon  some  of  the  small  ones ;  limbs :    and  this  is  true  enough  in  fact,  hot 

or  it  may  possess  nearly  all  of  them  at  once,  not  true  in  the  medical  sense  of  those  worda. 

It  is   most  commonly  seen  to  affect  the  They  have  not  lost  the  power  of  moving 

ankles  and  knees,  the  knuckles,  wrists,  and  them ;  there  is  nopaUy  t  bat  they  disre  noi 

elbows.    It  is  often  seated  in  the  shoulders  move  them,  because  the  effort  gives  them  so 

also ;  and  in  the  hips.     The  joints  of  the  much  torment. 

fingers  frequently  suffer ;   and  I  have  seen  Pain  in  the  affected  joints  is  more  oon- 

one  instance  in  which  the  joints  of  the  jaws  stant  than  swellhig  ;    and   swelling    more 

were  manifestly  implicated  in  the  rheumatic  constant  than  redness.    The  swelling  dUSers 

inflammation.    But  by  far  the  most  serious  also  in  different  cases  in  rather  a  remsrhahle 

and  dangerous  leap  wUch  the  diseased  action  manner.     In  fact,  there  are  two  varieties  of 

is  apt  to  take,  is  to  the  membranes  of  the  acute    rheumatism  :    a    circumstanoe   first 

heart.  noticed  by  Dr.  Chambers  at  St.  Geor^'s 

But  I  pointed  out  to  you,  in  a  former  Hospital ;  and  afterwards  made  pabKc  by 

lecture,  the  symptoms  of  rheumatic  carditis.  Dr.  Francis  Hawkins  in  his  Gulstonian  lec- 

its  consequences,  the  various  ways  in  which  tures.     The  varieties  are  spoken  of  midcr 

it  connects  itself  with  the  joint  affection,  and  the  names  of  Jibroua  or  dij^ued  iheamatism ; 

the  treatment  by  which  we  are  to  attempt  and  tynoeial  rheumatism.      I  apprehend* 

to  moderate  it.     I  dismiss,  therefore,  this,  however,  that  in  both  of  them  the  inflamoBs- 

the  most  momentous  complication  of  acute  tion  has  its  starting-point  in  some  fibroos 

rheumatism,  from   the  present  discussion ;  texture  :  but  that  in  the  one,  a  considerable 

and  shall  confine  myself  solely  to  the  disease  extent  of  that  texture  is  implicated,  while 

as  it  manifests  itself  externally.  the  inflammation  does  not  involve  the  ne^gh- 

The  shifting  and  migratory  inflammation  bouring  synovial  or  seroos  tissue ;  and  in  the 

of  the  textures  lying  round  or  composing  tlie  other,  the  extent  of  fibrous  tissue  affected  in 

larger  joints,  is  attended  with  high  inflam-  the  outset  is  comparatively  small,  whOe  tbe 

matory  fever  ;  with  a  remarkably  ^ill  bound-  local  s3rmptoms  are  more  expressive  of  the 

ing  pulse ;  with  flushed  cheeks ;   headache ;  secondary  synovial  disease. 

profuse,  drenching,  sour- smelling  perspira-  I  will  briefly  state  the  distinctive  charac- 

tions,  which  distress  and  weaken  the  patient  ters  of  these  two  varieties  of  what  is  pri- 

but  bring  no  relief  to  his  pain  ;  with  a  white-  marily  and  essentially  the  same  malady. 

coloured,  dirtyish,  thick  fur  on  the  tongue,  In  the  one,  then,  the  inflammation  oom- 

which  is  red,  however,  at  its  tip  and  edges;  mences  in    die   immediate   neighbourhood 

with  turbid  and  add  urine.     But  this  Severe  of  one  of  the  larger  joints  :  not  tn  the  joint, 

inflammatory  fever  (synocha  Cullen  caUs  it)  but  near  it.     It  attacks  the  tendons,  fittci«« 

has  no  tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  typhoid  ligaments,  and  possibly  also  the  muscles. 

form :  and  that  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  Tbere  is  not  at  first  much  redness,  or  sweU- 

oomplaint.     Neither  is  the  intellect  affected,  ing ;  but  after  the  pain  has  been  of  some 

except  when  carditis  takes  place  :  and  then,  duration,  there  is  a  puffiness  around  the 

as  I  stated  formerly,  violent  delirium  is  apt  parts  affected,  caused  apparently  by  tnrg^s- 

to  ensue,  misleading  the  practitioner,  draw-  cence  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  at  length 

ing  his  attention  away  from  the  chest,  where  slight  pitting,   or  mdema^  may  supervene, 

fiatal  changes  are  in  progress,  and  fixing  it  from  effusion  into  the  surrounding  cellular 

upon  the  head,  where  no  inflammation  at  all  tissue  :    and  what  redness  is  present  is  dis- 

exists,  but  which  is  disturbed  sympathetically  posed  in  streaks,  following  the  coarse  of  the 

of  the  cardiac  disorder.    With  this  excep-  tendons. 

tion,  we  do  not  find  patients  in  acute  rheu-  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  synovial  va- 

matism    deliriow.      Throughout   all    this  riety,  which  shews  itself  more  freqnendy 

fbbrile  disturbance  there  is  no  coma,  no  and  more  plainlv  in  the  knee  than  any  where 

marked  disorder  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  else,  the  pain  which  marks  the  onset  of  the 

bowels,  no  vomiting,  no  diarrhoea,  no  pete-  complaint  does  not  last  long  before  some 
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^tegftt  of  iweOing  is  perceptible,  together,  have  repeatedly,  bowever,  seen  it  in  chUdren ; 

in  moit  inetanoes,  with  slight  redness  of  the  sometimes  as  early  as  die  third  or  fourth 

akin :   and  this  swelling  is  not  dae  so  much  year :  and  I  stated  to  yon  some  time  ago, 

to    tnrgescence  of    the   blood-Teasels,  or  th^  the  chance  of  the  joint  affection  bdng 

to  cedema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  as  to  fluid  complicated  with  rheumatic  carditis  is  tlie 

poured  into  the  etmtf  of  the  joint.     And  greater  in  proportion  as  the  "patient  is  the 

the  form  and  character  of  the  swelling  indi-  younger.    With,  perhaps,  one  exception,  I 

cate  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  fulness  and  never  knew  the  disease  occur  Sn  anunequiyo- 

distension  of  the  synovial  membrane ;   it  is  cal  form  before  puberty,  without  its  being 

tight  and  elastic,  and  protrudes,  as  it  were,  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  lining  or 

through  the  spaces  that  intervene  between  investing  membranes  of  the  heart. 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  by  which  it  is  in        I  have  already  told  you  what  I  believe  to 

other  parts  bound  down  and  restrained  :  and  be  the  proper  plan  of  treatment  to  pursue 

Jhietuatiim  is  often  distinctly  perceptible  in  when  rheumatic  carditis  is  present :   in  that 

the  superficial  joints,  when  both  hands  are  case  the  affection  of  the  limbs  is  of  seoon- 

applied  to  them.  dary  consequence.     But  what  are  we  to  do 

These  are  the  heal  differences  between  when  there  Is  no  complicatiou.  of  the  joint 

the  two  forms  of  the  disease.     And  there  disease ;  no  invasion  of  any  of  the  viscera  ? 
are  differeuces  equally  well  marked  between        Why,  if  you  seek  for  instruction  upon  this 

tiie    constitutional    symptoms  that  attend  matter  in  books,  or  even  among  practical 

them.  men,  you  will  meet  with  a  very  perplexing 

It  if  in  that  form  wluch  jtot^  *c(«X^i^  ^  diversity  of  opinion.     Apart  from  the  cardiac 

called  flbrout  rheumatism,  that  the  inflam-  affection,  acute  rheumatism  has  no  danger 

matory  fever  rune  so  high ;  that  the  tongue  about  it ;    and  the  articular  inflammation 

is  so  thickly  furred ;   that  the  round,  full,  terminates,  sooner  or  later,  in  recovery  in 

bounding  pulse  occurs ;   that  the  proAise,  most  cases,  whether  the  heart  be  implicated 

spontaneous  add  perspirations  break  out,  or  not.    And  most  persons  who  have  been 

which  exhaust  the  patient's  strength  without  for  any  considerable  time  in  practice  have 

alleviating  his  sufferings ;  that  the  urine  Is  thar  own  favourite  method  of  conducting 

high  coloured,  and  deposits  a  copious  sedi-  the  disorder  to  its  termination.    While  many 

ment  like  brick-dust.  employ  free  blood-letting,  and  other  active 

In  the  «ynoota/form,  the  fever  is  eitiier  antiphlogistic  remedies,  some,  on  the  con- 
less  intense  from  the  beginning,  or  soon  trary,  even  in  the  present  day,  put  their 
moderates  after  the  joints  begin  to  swell ;  trust  in  bark.  Some  give  large  doses  of 
the  tongue  is  less  foul ;  the  patient  sweats  calomel  in  the  outset  of  the  disoise,  such  as 
much  less.  It  is  to  this  form  that  the  term  half  a  scruple  or  a  scruple,  with  or  without 
rkeumatie  gout  w  often  applied.  a  grain  or  two  of  opium ;   and  they  repeat 

It  is  said  that  the  tendency  of  the  inflam-  the  dose  daily,  or  oftener,  till  the  urgent 

mation  to  fix  upon  the  cardiac  membranes  is  symptoms  give  way  ;  and  in  this  manner  I 

less  noticeable  in  this  than  in  the  fibrous  have  seen  the  disease  apparentiy  cut  short. 

form  ;  an  important  difference  if  it  be  a  true  But  I  have  also  known  many  instances  in 

one ;  as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is.  which  the  disease  was  painfiil,   and  pro- 

Now,  of  these  two  varieties  the  fibrous  is  tracted  and  obstinate,  although  this  practice 

infinitely  the  most  common :  and  in  the  ma-  was  adopted  early,  and  fiurly  carried  out. 

jorityofeases,  if  the  disease  runs  on,  you  will  Some  physicians,  again,  give  smaller  and 

find  the  characters  of  each  variety  blending  more  fluent  doses  of  calomel  and  opium : 

and  mingling  together :  sometimes  the  syno-  and  some  think  opium  alone  to  be  as  useful 

vial  symptoms  predominating,  but  much  more  as  this  combination.     Others  depend  mainly 

frequently  the  others.    And  this  is  just  what  upon  colchicum:    others,  upon  large  and 

night  be  expected,  supposing  the  notion  to  repeated  doses  of  conium  :  and  some  attempt 

be  correct  that  in  both  cases  the  fibrous  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism  by  sweating 

tissne  is  primarily  affected ;  only  differently  the  patient  by  means  of  guaiacum  and  similar 

in  degree  and  in  extent.  stimulant  medicines,  and  a  profusion  of  bed- 

I  know  of  no  other  exciting  cause  of  scute  dotiies. 
ribcnmatism  than  exposure  to  cold;    and        Now    you   may  be    sure — ^when  men's 

especially  cold    combined  with    moisture,  opinions  concerning  the  treatment  of  a  dis- 

And  thb  is  the  reason  why  tiie  disease  is  ease  which  is  of  common  occurrence  and 

very  common  among  the  poorer  classes  of  easy  recognition,  are  thus  unsettied    and 

•odety,  who  are  'more  in  die  way  of  that  diverse — you  may  be  sure,  first,  that  no 

cause  and  cannot  guard  against  it  so  effec-  specific  for  that  disease  has  yet  been  dls- 

tually  as  thdr  wealthier  brethren ;  among  covered ;   and  secondly,  that  tiie  disease  is 

whom  it  is  comparatively  rare.  not  very  obedient,  or  not  steadily  obedient,  to 

Acute  riieumatism  is  prindpally  a  disease  any  remedial  plan.    When  I  first  began  to 

of  youth ;  prevailing  most,  I  bdieve,  from  practise,  I  pleased  myadf,  now  and  then, , 

the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of  35  or  40.     I  with  the  belief  that  I  had  ascertained  the 
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best  care  for  acute  rheumatism :   so  rapidly  proper  extent,  sufficiently  soon  ;  aeoocidly, 

and  decidedly  did  the  disorder  recede  and  free  and  early  T^eMction  may  aometimcB 

cease  upon  the  administration  of  such  or  perchance  (but  not  often)  cut  abort    the 

such  a  remedy.     Bat,  on  the  next  trial  of  it  attack.    This,  however,  b  a  foYomrable effect 

perhaps,  my  expectations  have  been  mise-  which  you  must  not  reckon  upon,  and  whick 

rably  disappointed.     This  marked  improve-  I  would  not  advise  you  to  aim  at.     But,  m 

ment  has  happened  under  the  use  of  col-  the  third  place,  blood-letting  is  very  aer- 

chicam,  of  conium,  of  calomel  with  opium,  viceable,  by  preparing  the  body  for  other 

of  alkalies.     I  did  not,  in  the  prosperous  remedies :  for  calomel,  opium,  purgatiTes, 

cases,  mistake  spontaneous  recovery  for  cure,  colchicum. 

The  change  was  too  great  and  immediate,        I  believe  few  persons  now  adopt  the  plan 

and  the  instances  of  success  too  numerous,  of  forced  perspiration  for  the  cure  of  acate 

to  admit  of  that  explanation.      Whether  rheumatism.     Formerly  it  was  the  faahnm 

it  be  that  slighter  diagnostic  marks  have  to  give  powerful  sudorifics :  Dover's  powder 

been  overlooked,  and  that  sometimes  gout  or  antimony,  in  large  doses :  and  the  patient 

has  in  reality  been  cured  under  the  sem-  was  '*accinctas  ad  sudorem;"  covered  np 

blance  of  rheumatism— whether  bodily  idio-  in  bed  between  thick  blankets,  with  a  ImH 

syncrasies  have  withstood  the  influence  of  bottle  or  brick  at  his  feet.      But  in  the  aevere 

remedies — or  whether  atmospheric  agencies  fibrousjvariety  of  rheumatism  the  perspiratioB 

have  kept  up  the  disorder  in  spite  of  proper  is  profuse  without  any  artificial  means  besn^ 

treatment — I  cannot  teU :  certain  it  is  that  used  to  excite  it ;  and  it  is  not  aooompanied 

we  are  occasionally  baffled,  and  the  patient  by  the  smallest  alleviation  of  the  pain  :  nay 

continues  to  suffer,  notwithstanding  the  dili-  sometimes  the  patients  will  tell  you  that  thej 

gent  enforcement  of  all  the  approved  reme-  are  worse,  in  that  respect,  while  the  sweating 

dies  and  plans  of  treatment,  one  after  the  continues. 

other.  I  am  far,  however,  from  thinking  that  The  preparations  of  colchicum  have  some- 
remedies  are  useless  :  and  I  do  by  no  mesns  times,  whether  venesection  haa  been  pre- 
assent  to  the  dictum  of  the  first  Dr.  Warren,  mised  or  not,  an  almost  magical  effect  in 
who,  when  asked  what  was  good  for  acute  quelling  the  diiwase.  Usually,  in  the  cases 
rheumatism,  answered  **  six  weeks."  in  which  they  are  successful,  the  condition  of 

In  the  fibrous  form,  with  the  bounding  the  success  seems  to  be  that  tfaey  shall  czer- 

pulse,  the  flushed  face,  the  high  inflamma-  cise  some  marked  influence  upon  the  stomach 

tory  fever,  you  may  bleed  your  patients  from  and  bowels.     Colchicum  is  very  apt  to  ooca* 

the  arm ;  especially  if  they  are  young  and  sion  deadly  nausea  and  vomiting,  griping, 

robust.      They  will  bear  to  lose  a  large  and  diarrhoea.  And  when  these  oonseqnenoes 

quantity  of  blood  without  fainting ;  and  you  ensue  from  its  use,  the  inflammation  of  tbe 

will  alwajrs  find  the  blood  drawn  to  be  re-  joints  often  subsides  entirely.     At  any  rate, 

markably  buffed  and  cupped.    The  pain  and  if  the  rheumatism  does  not  give  way  when 

inflammation  are  local ;  but  the  case  is  not  the  stomach  and  bowels  become  thns  af- 

adapted  to  local  remedies.     We  may,  by  fected,  you  may  be  certain  that  to  push  the 

leeches,  or  cupping,  or  cold  applications,  be  colchicum  farther  would  be  useless, 
able  perhaps  to  subdue  the  inflammation  in  a        Our  wishes,   however,  and  our  expecta- 

knee  or  an  elbow :   but  from  the  migratory  tions,  from  colchicum,  are  often  doomed  to 

character  of  the  disorder,  we  incure  the  risk,  be  defeated.     I  believe  that  in  proportion  as 

by  such  topical  measures,   of  giving  the  the  synovial  symptoms  predommate,  or  mix 

inflammation  a  new  and  a  more  serious  loca-  themselves  distinctly  with  the  fibrous — in 

tion.  proportion  as  the  disease  approaches  in  its 

VeuKsection  will,  almost  always,  afford  a  characters  to  gout — you  may  expect  to  be 
marked  degree  of  relief  to.  the  sufferings  of  successful  with  colchicum.  I>urge  doses  are 
the  patient :  but  the  relief  will  seldom  be  not  requisite.  Twenty  minims  of  the  wine 
complete  or  permanent :  and  we  may  some-  or  of  the  tincturemay  be  given  every  six  hours, 
.times  with  propriety  repeat  the  bleeding.  In  until  some  result  is  obtained.  Or  a  grain  of 
very  few  instances,  however,  can  we  hope  to  the  inspissated  juice,  or  of  the  acetous  ex- 
extinguish  the  disuse  by  blood-letting.  And  tract  of  colchicum,  every  four  hours.  Under 
this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  yon  must  this  treatment  the  disease  sometimes  vanishes 
not  take  the  state  of  the  blood  already  drawn  within  three  or  four  days ;  the  medicine  pro- 
as a  criterion  of  the  propriety  of  abstracting  ducing  sickness  and  purging,  and  the  rfaen- 
more.  The  blood  will  remain  ready  to  shew  matism  rapidly  declining.  Occasionally  the 
the  buffy  coat  long  after  the  use  of  the  lancet  same  favourable  event  takes  place,  altlKNii^ 
has  ceased  to  be  available  or  safe.  there  has  been  no  disturbance  of  the  stomach 

The  advantages  of  blood-letting  in  this  or  bowels, 
complaint  are,  first,  the  partial  relief  which        There  are  some  cases  which  yield  readily 

it  bestows.     It  is  seldom  that  the  pain  is  to  cidomel  and  opium :  and  in  the  fibrous 

not  sensibly  mitigated,  and  the  fever  calmed,  variety  I  think  th^t  calomel  and  opium  an 

provided  the  bleeding  has  been  carried  to  a  the  remedies  to  which,  after  sufficient  bleed* 
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ing,  you  will  do  well  to  trust.     For  it  it  in  and  opiam,  and  oolchicum,  is  as  good  as  can 

tUs  Tariety  that  the  extension  of  the  disease  be  pursued ;  and  indeed  that,  with  individual 

to  the  membranes  of  the  heart  is  so  liable  to  modifications,  it  is  very  much  pursued,  espe- 

happen :   and  if  any  thing  can  protect  the  dally  in  London  at  present ;  still  I  cannot 

patient  against  this  fearful  complication  of  a  help  feeling  great  doubt— doubt  which   I 

malady  which,  previously  attended  by  no  would  willingly  not  entertain — about  all  the 

danger,    becomes  by  this  addition   almost  advantages  just  enumerated.    Too  often  we 

necMsarily  fatal — or  if  any  thing  can  arrest  do  not  see  the  patient  till  there  is  sueh  dis- 

the^carditis  before  it  leaves  indelible  mischief  ease  of  the  heart  present  as  is  manifest  to  the- 

imprinted  on  the  heart — it  is  (in  my  opinion)  ear ;  and  then,  as  I  stated  in  a  former  lec- 

mereurjf.  ture,    perfect    recovery    and  repair    seem 

Dr.  Hope  has  lately  (1837)  published  an  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  possibility.  Too 
aocountof  a  particular  mode  of  using  calomel  often,  when  the  patient  f>  seen  early,  the 
and  opium  in  this  disease,  which  mode  he  sjrstem  refuses  to  admit  of  the  specific  pro- 
learned  from  Dr.  Chambers,  and  which  is  tection  of  the  full  mercurial  action,  lliere 
followed,  more  or  less  closely,  I  fancy,  by  is  a  practical  objection  also  to  the  exaction 
many  other  physicians.  It  is  said  to  be  so  of  four  or  five  motions  from  the  bowels  of 
successful,  that  even  the  details  of  it  ought  these  rheumatic  patients  every  day  ;  I  mean 
to  be  known.  The  plan  is  described  as  fol*  the  inconvenience,  the  increase  of  pain,  and 
lows: — After  a  full  venesection,  or  even  two,  the  fresh  exposure  to  cold,  occasioned  by 
in  the  robust,  but  without  any  bleeding  in  frequently  going  to  stool :  and  this  is  a  dis- 
the  feeble  and  delicate,  eight  or  ten  grains  of  advantage  Ukely  to  be  particularly  felt  in 
calomel,  with  a  grain  a-d  a  half  of  opium,  hoepitaU. 

according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  Bark  used  to  be  highly  thought  of  for  the 
severity  of  the  case,  are  administered  every  cure  of  acute  rheumatism :  but  it  is  only 
night;  and  followed  every  morning  by  a  beneficial,  or  safe,  during  the  convalescence, 
strong  black  dose,  sufficient  to  ensure  four  "Where  the  system  has  been  much  reduced  or 
or  five  stools  at  least.  With  this  treatment  broken  by  the  complaint,  or  by  the  disci- 
is  combined,  thrice  a  day,  a  saline  draught  pline  the  patient  has  undergone,  I  think  that 
containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minims  of  the  decoction  of  cinchona  is  of  service  in- 
the  vinnmco/cAtei,  and  five  grains  of  Dover's  fortifying  the  body  against  the  renewed 
powder.  When  the  pain  and  swelling  ar&  agency  of  those  causes  on  which  the  original 
greatly  abated,  if  not  almost  gone  (which  attack  depended. 

Dr.  Hope  affirms  to  happen  often  within        Cases  frequently  occur  which  are  neither 

two  days,  and  almost  always  within  four),  absolutely    acute,    nor  absolutely  chronic, 

the  calomel  is  omitted ;   or  it  is  omitted  The  inflammation,  without  being  intense  in 

sooner  if  the  gums  become  at  aU  tender,  any  one  joint,  lingers  in  many;   and  the 

Hie  opium,  however,  is  continued  to  the  fever,  though  not  entirely  absent,  is  moderate, 

amount  of  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  at  The  joints  are  hot  and  painfiil,  and  the  skin 

bed  time ;  and  in  severe  cases  a  grain  also  at  is  dry,  and  there  is  some  thirst.    To  this 

noon  is  added :  and  the  colchicum,  and  the  intermediate  character  the  term  tubacute  is 

black  dose,  are  still  given  as  at  first.     Dr.  sometimes  applied  ;  and  it  will  serve  our 

Hope  considers  it  a  case  of  exception  if  the  purpose  of  distinction, 
patient  be  not  well  in  a  week.  Now  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  as  well  as 

The  following  are  stated  by  Dr.  Hope  as  in  the  more  active  form,  the  urine  is  almost 

being  the  great  advantages  of  this  plan  of  always  loaded  with  lateritious  matters,  and 

procedure:  —  1.  That  the  patient  is  gene-  strongly  acid.    Looking  upon  this  as  an  indi- 

rally  sound,  well,  and  fit  for  work,  in  a  week  cation  of  treatment,  I  have  prescribed  al- 

or  ten  days  after  the  pains  have  ceased,  kalies,  and  with  much  success :  the  liquor 

2.  lliat  the  gums  are  rarely  affected,  espe-  potassse,  for  instance,  to  the  amount  of  a 

dally  if  you  previously  ascertain  that  the  drachm  daily,   for  several  days  together; 

patient  has  not  a  morbid  susceptibility  of  keeping  the  bowels  free  by  laxative  medi- 

mercury.     3.  That  it  is  rare  to  see  infiam-  cine.     Under  this  plan,  more  surely  in  my 

mation  of  the  heart  if  the  treatment  is  early  experience  than  under  any  other,  the  urine 

begun;  notoftener,  he  thinks,  than  in  one  of  dears,  the  pain  abates,  and  the  joints  are 

a  doxen  cases.     4.  If  the  slightest  symptom  liberated.     Nitre  has  been  praised  of  late  as 

of  endo-  or  peri-carditis  does  supervene,  a  few  bdng  eminently  successful  against  rheuma- 

extra  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  given  tism :  I  have  not  had  much  opportunity  of 

every  four  or  six  hours,  will  generally  affect  trying  it,  but  I  should  think  it  tikely  to  do 

the  constitution  in  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  good  in  these  subacute  cases, 
whifdi,  with  two  or  three  cuppings  or  leedi-        There  are  two  kinds  of  ehnmic  rheuma- 

ings  on  the  regionof  the  heart,  almost  always  tism:    one  attended  with  local   heat  and 

places  the  patient  in  a  state  of  safety.  swelling,  although  the  constitution  at  large 

Now  believing  that  some  such  plain  as  this,  sympathises  very  little  or  not  at  all  with  the 

made  up  of  blood-letting,  purging,  calomel  topical  inflammation ;   the  other  characte- 
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died  rather  by  edidness  and  atiffiien  of  the  be  no  better  form  for  their  adminktratSoB 

painfal  joints.    In  the  former  of  these  the  than  that  presented  to  ns  m  the  odebfsted 

pains  are  increased  by  pressure,  and  by  Dover's  powder;  the  puhu  ipeeatummJk^ 

movements  of  the  limbs,  and  by  extemid  e9mporitu»  of  the  Pharmamopoeia. 

wannth ;  the  warmth  of  a  bed,  for  example ;  iWe  is  a  remedy  which  has  recently 

and  there  may  be  even  some  slight  degree  of  come  into  extensive  nse,  for  the  relief  of 

pyrexia  at  night.     In  truth  this  form  of  dironic  rheumatism ;  I  mean  the  iodide  of 

chronic  rhemnatism  dairas  a  near  relation-  *  potassium.    It  is  mo9t  certain  of   acting 

ship  with  the  acute,  into  which  it  sometimes  beneficially    when    that    fibrous    part    the 

passes,  and  qf  whidh  it  is  frequently  the  perioBteum,  is  principally  affected.     Its  Tir- 

sequel.      It  accordingly  requires  antiphlo-  lues  in  the  case  of  venereal  nodes  (t.  e.  ai 

gistic  remedies,  only  less  vigorously  applied,  lenereal  inflammation  of  the  periosteniD) 

It  is  important  for  you  to  know  that,  in  were   first  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Dr. 

these  cases,  you  may,  with  less  hesitation,  WiUiams,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.     I  be> 

less  fear  I  mean  of  dnving  the  inflammation  Ueve  it  is  equally  effectual  upon  whaterer 

to  some  more  vital  part,  apply  leeches,  and  cause  chronic  inflammation  of  the  same  part, 

eold  washes,  to  the  painful  joints.   Otherwise  with  nodes  and  thickenings,  may  depend, 

the  principle  oftreatment  remains  unchanged.  Some  of  you  probably  saw  a  woman  who 

The  complaint  is,  however,  often  obstinate,  was  lately  my  patient  in  the  hospital,  and 

and  lingering,  and  prone  to  recur.     It  fre-  who  had  been  worn  down  to  a  skeleton  by 

quently  involves  and  cripples  the  smaller  the  pain  she  had  endured  from  chronic  peri- 

joints,  especially  those  of  the  knuckles  and  ostitis  giving  rise  to  nodes,  which  did  not 

fingers ;  rendering  them  knobby,  and  dis-  appear  .to  be  traceable  to  syphilis.     She  had 

torting  their  form  and  position.    The  fingers  been  in  the  habit  of  lolling  &e  pain  by  laige 

take  a  permanently  oblique  direction,  sbntiBg  opiates  at  night,  and  b^^ed  to  have  them 

outwards  towards  the  ulna :  and  Dr.  William  after  her  admlnion*    I  gave  only  the  iodide 

Budd  has  drawn  attention  to  the  curious  in  the  ordinary  dose  (five  grains  tLrioe  daily), 

&ct  that  the  corresponding  joints  of  the  two  and  she  slept  without  opium ;  and  in  a  week 

sides  of  the  body  are  always  affected  exactly  or  two  lost  her  nodes,  and  was  perfectly  wdL 
in  the  same  manner.    To  use  a  paradoxical 

expression,  the  deformity  is  symmetricaL  Closely  aJlied  to  acute  rhewauUitm^  and 
One  crooked  joint  is  just  the  copy  of  its  yet  distinct  from  it,  is  the  mngnliir  ^^seaae 
fellow.  Surely  this  indicates  the  eonttitu-  whidk  in  this  country  is  popularly  called  tibe 
iional  origin  of  the  disorder.  gout :  which  CuUen,  in  the  first  instance, 
In  the  other  form  of  chronic  riieumatism,  was  disposed  to  term  arthritis ;  bat  a» 
what  some  call  pauivet  the  remedies  that  arthritia  would  imply  inflammation  of  all  or 
answer  best  are  of  a  different  kind.  The  pain  any  of  die  joints,  he  afterwards  adopted  the 
is  alleviated  by  fiiction  of  the  joint ;  and  the  ancient  name  of  podagra  (foot-pain), 
patients  are  most  comfortable  when  they  are  The  same  author  has  given,  in  his  JPfrgi 
warm  in  bed,  and  especially  when  moderate  Linei,  an  excellent  account  of  the  phsnomena 
perspiration  is  present,  lliey  are  singularly  which  constitute  a  paroxysm  of  gout.  It  la 
benefitted  also  by  summer  weather.  Persons  copied  from  Sydenham,  who  drew  finxn 
who  are  much  troubled  by  this  wearing  nature ;  for  he  had  himself  suffered  fteqnent 
complaint,  and  who  can  afford  to  live  where  and  severe  visitations  of  the  disease  dnnng  a 
they  please,  would  do  well  to  take  up  their  period  of  thirty-four  years, 
residence  in  a  warm  climate.  Whetever  The  attack  begins,  most  commonly,  an 
they  may  be,  sudi  patients  should  be  pro-  hour  or  two  after  midnight.  The  patient, 
tected  against  atmospheric  vicissitudes  by  who  had  gone  to  bed  and  to  sleep  in  hia 
warm  clothing:  they  should  be  cased  in  usual  health,  and  without  suspecting  what 
flannel  from  the  neck  downwards.  Warm  waa  about  to  happen,  is  awakened  by  a  pain 
bathing  is  of  great  service ;  and  especially  in  one  of  his  feet,  mostly  in  the  first  joint  or 
baths  of  salt  water,  of  a  temperature  not  less  hall  d  the  great  toe ;  but  sometimes  in 
than  100^,  that  they  may  aet  as  a  stimulus  other  parts  of  the  foot — the  heel,  the  instep, 
to  the  cutaneous  circulation :  warm  douches ;  the  ankle.  With  the  coming  on  of  this  pain 
the  vapour  (latb ;  or  the  hot  air  bath,  of  there  is  generally  more  or  leas  of  a  cold 
which,  as  I  said  before,  the  patient  may  shivering,  which  gradually  ceases  aa  the  pain 
receive  the  benefit  lying  in  bed.  And  to  gets  worse,  and  is  succeeded  by  heat.  Tlie 
warm  clothing,  and  warm  bathing,  may  be  pain  grows  more  and  more  violent  and  in- 
added  friction,  with  some  stimulating  lini-  tolerable ;  and  is  spoken  of  by  those  who 
ment,  and  iThat  is  called  shampooing.  It  is  suffer  it  as  amounting  to  torture.  It  is  a 
m  these  cases  that  stimulating  internal  medi-  grinding,  crushing,  wrenching  pain  ;  or  a 
eines  are  often  of  use.  TMrpentiaa;  some  burning  sensation  as  if  a  hiot  iron  were 
ai  the  animal  oils,  the  cod-liver  oil  for  in-  pressed  into  the  joint.  Some  humorous 
stance;  gnaiacum.  Opiates,  too,  are  fire-  Frenchman  described  it  in  this  way.  '* Place 
quently  remedial  of  the  pain ;  and  there  can  (said  he)  your  joint  in  a  vice,  and  screw  the 
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▼ice  up  until  70a  can  endure  it  no  longer,  it,  except  periiapa  for  two  or  three  montbs 

That  may  represent  riieumatism.  Then  give  in  summer.     I  do  not  mean  that  all  this 

the  instrument  another  turn,  and  you  will  occurs  invariably  in  all  cases  alike ;  but  this 

obtain  a  notion  of  the  gout."    The  pain  is  is  a  sketch  of  the  general  course  of  the 

attended  with  great  restlessness  and  misery,  complaint. 

and  exquisite  tenderness.  The  patient  can-  There  are  other  phenomena  also  to  be 
not  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  upon  noticed  as  time  advances,  and  as  the 
the  affected  limb;  nor  the  jar  of  a  heavy  disease  is  repeated.  At  first,  I  say,  it 
foot-lkll  in  his  chamber.  In  a  vain  search  commonly  appears  in  one  foot  only ;  after- 
after  comfbrt  he  is  perpetually  shifting  his  wards  every  fit  includes  both  feet,  the  ono 
foot  from  place  to  place,  and  from  posture  after  the  other  :  and  as  the  disease  con- 
to  posture.  At  length,  about  the  ensuing  tinues  to  recur,  it  not  only  attacks  both  feet 
mi&ight,  the  pain  remits ;  sometimes  gra-  in  succession,  but  after  having  oessed  in  the 
dually,  sometimes  so  suddenly  that  the  pa-  foot  which  wss  secondly  visited,  it  will  return 
tient  attributes  the  relief  to  his  having  at  again  into  the  foot  first  affected,  and  perhaps 
last  found  an  easy  position.  He  falls  asleep  a  second  time  also  into  the  other.  It  passes 
in  a  gentle  perspiration,  and  when  he  wakes  too  into  other  joints,  both  of  the  upper  and 
the  next  morning  he  finds  the  part,  which  lower  extremities,  large  as  well  as  small ;  so 
had  been  so  painful,  to  be  red,  swelled,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  joint  that  may  not,  at 
tense  and  shining,  surrounded  by  more  or  one  time  or  another,  be  seized  upon.  But 
less  oedema,  and  by  tui^d  veins.  The  same  as  the  disease  proceeds,  and  the  fits  get  to 
series  of  symptoms  recur,  in  a  mitigated  be  more  numerous,  the  pains  are  commonly 
degree,  for  some  days  and  nights ;  and  then  less  violent  than  they  were  at  first ;  the  pa- 
the  disease  often  goes  entiidy  off,  not  to  tient  is,  however,  more  affected  with  sick- 
retum  till  after  a  long  interval.  ness,  and  suffers  more  in  his  general  health. 

As  the  oedema  subsides,  and  the  redness  Again,  after  the  earlier  attacks,  the  joints 

fades,  the  cuticle  of  the  part  that  has  been  usnally  recover  entirely  their  former  strength 

inflamed  peels  off;  and  this  process  of  des-  and  pliancy :  but  when  the  disorder  has 

quamation  is  generally  attended  with  trou-  returned  again  and  again,  they  are  not  so 

blesome  itching.  readily  nor  so  completely  restored  to  their 

Such  is  a  picture  of  an  attack  of  gout,  previous  condition,  but  remain  weak  and 

oecnrring  in  an  adult  subject,  for  the  first  stiff:   and  sometimes  they  lose  at  length 

time,  and  in  its  most  regular  and  genuine  their  capacity  of  motion  sltogether. 

fbrm.  Also,  in  many  gouty  persons,  but  not  in 

Attacks  of  this  kind  are  preceded,  in  most  all,  after  the  disease  has  frequently  recurred, 

instances,  by  some  marked  disorder  of  the  what  are  called  chalk  t fones  form ;  ooncre- 

functions  of  the  stomach ;  diminished  appe-  tions  that  look  exactly  like  chalk  take  place 

tite,  flatulence,  heartburn,  nausea  perhaps,  around  and  outside  the  joint,  filling  up  the 

And  during  the  paroxysm  the  urine  is  very  cellular  tissue,  and  lying,  in  general,  imme* 

high  ookmred,  and  acid,  and  turbid ;    de-  dtately  beneath  the  skin.    T^e  material  of 

positing  a  copious  pink,  or  brick-dust  sedi-  these  curious  concretions  is  deposited  at 

ment.  Tlie  i^ools,  also,  are  unnatural ;  pale,  first  in  a  half  fluid  state,  and  resembles  soft 

or  of   a  dark  green,  and  very  offensive,  mortar;  but  the  more  watery  ingredients 

After  the  fit,  whoi  die  complaint  has  ceased  being  afterwards  absorbed,  -  it  becomes  dry 

entirely,  it  generally  (says  Cullen)  "  leaves  and  hard.    Of  coarse  when  this  stuff  is 

the  person  in  very  perfect  health ;  enjoying  deposited  in  any  quantity  on  the  outside  of 

greater  ease  and  alacrity  in  the  fiinctions  of  a  joint,  it  must  limit  in  a  great  measure,  or 

both  body  and  mind,  than  he  had  tor  a  long  entirely  prevent,  the  motion  of  that  joint. 

time  before  experienced."  And  sometimes  matter  of  the  same  kind  is 

But,  the  disorder,  which  has  thus  departed,  effused  into  the  joint  itself;  as  I  have  once 

is  very  apt,  nay  unless  extreme  care  be  seen  in  a  gouty  patient  who  died  in  the 

taken  to  prevent  it,  and  even  in  spite  of  all  Middlesex  Hospitd. 

care,  is  almost  sure  to  return.     At  first.  Gout  is  a  disease  that  was  well  known, 

periiaps.  It  recun  not  oftener  than  once  in  and  well  observed,  by  the  ancients.     In  its 

every  three  or  four  years ;  but  after  some  genuine  form  it  could  neither  be  overiooked 

time  the  intervals  are  shorter,  and  the  attacks  nor  mistaken.    Many  very  interesting  iacts 

beoome  annual,  happening  about  tlie  same  relative  to  this  painfol  disorder  have  ac- 

time  of  the  year :    afterwards  they  come  cordingly  been  ascertained :  and  I  proceed 

twice  every  year ;  and  at  length  they  return  to  notice  the  chief  of  these ;  but  I  must  do 

■evend  times  daring  the  course  of  the  autumn,  so  with  as  mnch  brevity  as  I  can. 

winter,  and  spring.    And  as  the  fits  are  First,  then,  gout  it  an  ktreditarff  disease, 

more  finequent,  so  also  are  they  more  pro-  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  disposition  to 

tracted,  tin,  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  it  is  always  a  transmitted  disposition ;  but 

disease,  tlie  patient  is  hardly  ever  free  from  that  the  complaint  is  much  more  likely  to 
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occar  in  persons,  in  whose  pedigree  it  can  be  considered  as  the  characteristic  featore  in 

be  traced,  than  it  is  in  other  persons.     It  ^ut."     And  the  chemical  compositiois   of 

may,    I  beltere,    be  generated  by  oertaiit  the  cAa^i^ff/onef  which  sometimes  accompany 

habits  of  life ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  gout,  is  in  accordance  with  this  statement ; 

spite  of  an  inherited  predisposition,  the  dis-  and  iUnstrates  strongly  the  conDexian   be- 

ease  may  be  staved  off,  and  averted.     Let  tween  gout  and  gravel.    Hie  so-called  chalk 

the  son  of  a  rich  and  gouty  nobleman  change  sCOnte  Consist  mainly  of  lithic  scid  combined 

places  with  the  son  of  a  farm  servant,  and  with  soda ;  of  the  lithate  or  superlidiate  oi 

earn  his  tcmpetate  meal  by  the  daily  sweat  of  soda.     Sometimes  this  very  lithate  cf  scxla, 

his  brow,  and  the  chance  of  his  being  visited  perfectly  white,  is  deposited  in  large  qnan^ 

with  gout  will  be  very  small.     Granting  this,  Cities  in  the  urini.    Dr.  Prout  says  that  be 

we  see  reason,  independent  of  the  general  has  seen  it  copiously  secreted  of  the  oon> 

analogy  of  hereditary  disorders,  why  the  sistenoe  of  mortar,  so  as  to  block  ttp  the 

gout  may  be  expected  sometimes  to  leap  over  urethra  in  its  passage  outwards.     Now  thw 

a  generation,  just  as  family  likenesses  are  is  just  the  stuif  which  is  deposited  around. 

known  to  intermit ;  while  yet  the  diapoHtion  and  sometimes  within,  the  joints,  and  which 

may  descend  to  the  ddldren  of  those  who,  in  hardens  as  it  collects.     I  may  mention  here 

their  own  persons,  have  never  suifered  the  again  that  many  persons  have  the  gout  long, 

dueate.  Among  522  gouty  persons,  concern-  and  severely,  without  having  any  of  these 

ing  whom  Sir  Charles  Scudamore  had  collected  eoneretions.   They  are  incidental  to  the  more 

information,  332  could  trace  their  disease  to  chronic  forms  of  the  disorder,  in  whic4i  the 

the  father,   mother,    grandfather,    grand-  pain  and  the  fever,  though  of  long  duratioD 

mother,  uncle,  or  aunt.     In  the  remaining  and  frequent  recurrence,  are  slight  in  degree. 

190  the  disease  was  not  known  to  have  ex-  The  cuticle  at  length  gives  way,  and  the 

isted  on  dther  side  of  the  family  tree.  earthy  matter  lies  bare.     A  namesake  of 

2.   There  is  a   pattern  of  body  which  mine,  Mr.  Henry  Watson,  describes,  in  the 

is  believed  to  be  ftivourable  to  the  acquisi-  first  volume  of  the  3f  e<f  tea/ Ctoimmuitea/roiWy 

tion  of  gout.     ''  It  attacks  (says  Cullen)  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Middleton,  who  was  aocns- 

especially  men  of  robust  and  laige  bodies,  tomed,  when  playing  at  cards,  to  chalk  or 

men  of  large  heads,  of  full  and  corpulent  score  the  game  upon  the  table  with  his  gouty 

habits,  and  men  whose  skins  are  covered  knocides. 

with  a  thicker  rete  mttcoium^  which  gives  a        5.  Gout  attacks  especially  the  male  aejr. 

coarser  surface."  Some  few  women,  however,  suffer  it,  in  its 

3.  Whether,  in  a  given  individual,  regular  and  decided  form :  and  generally 
there  be  an  inherited  tendency  to  the  dis-  these  women  are  robust  and  j^ethotic. 
order  or  not,  its  access  is  promoted  in  a  Cullen  noticed  its  occurrence  in  "  several 
remarkable  manner  by  a  full  and  luxurious  females  whose  menstrual  evacuations  were 
mode  of  life,  and  by  sedentary  or  inactive  more  abundant  than  usual."  But  tiie  di»- 
habits.  ease  chiefly  happens  in  women  after  die 

4.  It  is  observed  of  gouty  persons,  catamenia  have  ceased  to  appear.  Heberden 
that  they  are  usually  subject  to  nephritic  knew  a  female  who  had  numerous  sores  finm 
complaints  also,  to  fits  of  the  gravel,  to  renal  chalk  istones. 

and  vesical  calculi.    These  disorders  of  the        6.  Cullen  observes  diat  the  gout  does  not 

urinary  oiigans  commonly  begin  to  manifest  usually  come  on  till  after  the  age  of  five  and 

themselves  after  the  gout  has  plagued  the  thirty.      Heberden,   who  in  his  kmg  and 

patient  fDr  some  time.    They  do  not  coin-  extensive  practice  among  the  higher  daasea 

cide  with  the  paroxysms  of  gout,  but  the  of  society  in  this  town  saw  as  much,  per- 

two  happen  alternately  :  or  (what  is  equally  haps,  of  this  disease  as  any  physician  ever 

expressive  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  did,  says  that  he  never  met  with  a  esse 

forms  of  disease)  the  children  of  gouty  and  whidi  he  could  decidedly  pronounce  to  be 

nephritic  parents  inherit  often  the  one  or  gout,  before  the  age  of  puberty.     SirCharies 

the  other  of  these  maladies ;  but  '*  which-  Scudamore  has  o^lecteda  statistical  aoooont 

ever  may  have  been  the  principal  disease  of  615  examples  of  gout,  in  which  the  period 

of  the  parent,  some  of  the  children  have  of  the  first  assault  had  been  noted.    Of 

the  one,  and  some  the  other.     In  some  of  these,  142  began  between  the  ages  of  20  and 

them  the  nephritic  affection  occura  alone,  30;  194  between 30  and  40;  and  11  Sbetwecn 

vrithont  any  gout;  and  this  frequently  happens  40  and  50.    Hie  greater  number,  you  will 

in  the/emale  offspring  of  gouty  ancestors."  observe,  was  between  30  and  40. 

The  urinary  concretions  to  which  gouty        However,  I  believe  that  where  the  inbe- 

people  are  so  subject,  and  the  morbid  states  rited  disposition  b  strong,  and  the  habitB  of 

of  their  urine  generally,  belong  to  the  liihie  living  are  such  as  to  foster  that  dispositioD, 

diathesis.     Dr,  Prout  holds  that  '*  the  lithic  gout  may  shew  itself,  occasionally,  even  prior 

acid,  developed  principally  during  the  mal-  to  the  age  of  puberty :  but  this  is,  certainly, 

assimilation  of  the  albuminous  textures,  may  the  exception  to  a  very  general  rule. 
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^.  Gouty  persons  art  subject  to  Tarious  In  a  few  cases  the  disorder,  thos  alighting 

ailments,  which  spring  from  the  same  foun-  on  some  other  part  than  a  joint,  is  plainly 

tain  as  the  well-marked  paroxysm  :  derange-  inflammatory.     The  most  common  example 

menta  in  the  functions  of  the  digestive  or-  of  this  is  gouty  inflammation,  with  scalding 

gans,  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  of  the  brain  and  a  puriform  discharge,  of  the  urethra ; 

and  nerves.  simulating  very  exactly  an  attack  of  gonor- 

The  most  familiar  of  these  ailments  is  rhoea.     So  also  there  is  a  gouty  form  of 

indigestion,  with  ita  various  circumstances  ophthalmia,  or  gout  in  the  eye  :  gout  in  the 

of    impaired  appetite,   sickness,   vomiting,  testicle ;  and  a  year  or  two  ago  an  eminent 

flatulency,  heartburn,  acid  eructations,  gas-  physician  of  my  acquaintance  suffered  a  vio- 

trodynia.     Pains  and  cramps  occur  in  seve-  lent  and  dangerous  attack  of  what  was  oonsi- 

ral  parts  of  the  trunk,  and  shoot  thence  into  dered  to  be  gout  in  the  throat.     Dr.  Cullen 

the  upper  extremities,  and  are  relieved  by  speaks  of  these  inflammatory  affections  under 

the  extrication  of  wind  from  the  stomach,  the  title  of  misplaced  gout :   but  they  may 

The  bowels  are  irregular ;  colicky  diarrhoea  well  enough  be  ranked  under  one  of  the 

being  sometimes  the  prevailing  fault,  but  more  preceding  heads  of  masked,  or  of  retrooe- 

commonly  costiveness.    With  all  this  the  dent  gout, 
patient  is  apt  to  be  excessively  dejected  and 

hypochondriacal,  morbidly  attentive  to  every  Tlie  disposition  to  gout  may  be  engen- 

bodily  feeling,  disposed  to  exaggerate  his  dered,  and  when  inherited  will  infallibly  be 

anfferings,  and  apprehensive  of  the  worst  strengthened  and  developed,  as  I  have  told 

event.  you  already,  by  certain  habits  of  life :  by 

When  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  are  af-i  sensual  indulgences,  and  (but  in  a  less  de- 
fected, the  patient  has  palpitations,  fits  of  gree,  I  believe)  by  want  of  bodily  exercise, 
dyspnoea,  ftdntings,  or  even  pangs  like  those  Of  this  we  have  the  strongest  negative  evi- 
of  angina.  denoe  in  the  remarkable  immunity  from  the 

In  the  head  occur  pain,  giddiness,  tran-  disease  enjoyed  by  the  working  poor  in  our 

aient  affections  of  the  vision  and  of  the  rural  districts.      One  hever  hears  of  the 

hearing,  threatenings  of  palsy  and  apoplexy,  gout  among  agricultural    labourers.      Sir 

All  these,  you  may  say,  are  feelings  and  Gilbert  Blane  states  that,  during  ten  years 

ailments  to  which  any  and  all  persons  are  in  which  he  was  physician  to  St.  Thomas's 

liable.    True  :  but  the  remarkable  peculia-  Hospital,   although  in  his  private  practice 

rity  which  connects  them,  in  some  men,  with  he  reckoned  130  patients  who  had  gout, 

gout,  is  this ; — ^that  they  often  all  clear  away  being  about  1  in  26  of  the  whole  number, 

and  disappear  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  he  had  not  a  single  case  of  it  among  2406 

paroxysm  of  that  disease  in  the  foot.  patients   in    the  hospital.      This  I  think 

Henee  such  symptoms  are  r^;arded  as  strange,  for  in  the  London  hospitals  it  is 

indicating  one   variety  of  irreffular  gout,  not  very  uncommon  for  us  to  meet  with 

Cullen,  led  by  a  questionable  theory,  classes  gout ;  but  then  it  is  in  persons  who  have 

them  under  Uie  head  of  a/ofu'c  gout.    Some-  Uvedftilly  and  inactively:  in  the  servants 

times  the  patient  so  affected  is  said  to  have  of  wealthy  families  for  instance,   butlers, 

luriHii^  gout ;  or  masked  gont.  coachmen,  porters — men  who  often  live 

In  another  variety  of  irregular  gout,  the  more  luxuriously,  and  more  idly  a  great 
complaint  commences,  in  the  ordinary  way,  deal,  than  their  masters.  And  among  the 
in  a  joint ;  but  the  pain  and  inflammation  rich,  those  who  are  most  subject  to  gout  are 
do  not  reach  the  ordinary  degree  of  intensity,  notoriously  those  who  indulge  most  in  what 
or  at  any  rate  do  not  continue  for  the  usual  are  called  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  who 
time  and  then  recede  gradually  in  the  aocus-  eat  largely  of  animal  food,  and  drink  much 
tomed  manner,  but  they  disappear  abruptly  wine,  especially  if  they  are  indolent  withal. 
and  entirely,  while  symptoms  of  severe  and  Such  men  generate  for  themselves  the  lithic 
alarming  disorder  arise,  as  suddenly,  in  some  add  diathesis;  and  if  the  gouty  tendency  hap- 
btemal  part,  lliis  Cullen  names  r«6io-  pens  to  have  been  bom  with  them,  they  incur 
eedeni  gout.  It  affords  an  example,  as  I  oon-  that  disease,  under  these  habits,  wi^  more 
oeive,  of  true  metastasis.  The  faitemal  part  or  less  readiness,  according  to  the  d^^ree  of 
most  commonly  attacked  Is  the  stomach,  that  innate  disposition.  Strong  exercise 
It  bMomes  affected  with  a  peculiar  fe^tag  certainly  remedies,  in  some  measure,  the 
of  uudety  and  distress  ;  with  sickness,  evil  effects  of  this  mode  of  liib,  by  promot- 
vomiting,  or  violent  pain  which  the  patient  ing  the  excretions  of  the  body :  but  gout 
calls  spasm,  and  which  probably  is  of  a  used  to  be  pjcoeedingly  common  in  the  old- 
spasmodic  character.  More  rarely  the  retro-  fashioned  fox-hunter,  who  **  rode  hard," 
cession  is  to  the  heart,  when  syncope  or  while  he  also  "  lived  hard."  Mere  seden- 
urgent  dyspnoea  ensue;  or  to  the  head,  when  tary  habits  do  not  produce  gout,  as  we 
it  may  terminate  in  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  or  learn  from  the  comparative  exemption  of 
of  paralysis.  females,  and  of  the  poor,  who,  following 
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sedentuy  anploymeDts,  are  jret  oompdled  aoenracj  of  gouty  penons,  when  tliey  tell 
by  their  poverty,  which  ii  so  far  a  bksaing  us  that  they  are  lame  from  a  apram. 
to  them,  to  be  temperate.     Men  who  eat        Dr.  CuUen  enumeratea  sundry  debilitatiiis 
much  meat  generally  indulge  themaelTea  in  circumstances,  which,    as  such,  appear  to 
drinking  also  :  the  two  causes  go  together,  operate  in  calling  into  action  the  gouty  dis- 
and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  tibeir  separate  position.    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
influence.     Butchers,  who  live  fully  upon  state  of  weakness  does  often  favour  the  emp- 
animal  diet,  are  said  to  be  rarely  affected  tiod  of  the  malady.    A  friend  of  nay  own 
with  gout,  but  then  they  necessarily  take  a  had  lately  a  most  serious  attack  of  ooniiniieil 
great  deal  of  exercise.     It  appears  that  the  fever,  in  the  course  of  which  he  became  he- 
use  of  wine,  and  of  malt  liquors,  fosters  the  miplegic,  and  his  life  waa  despaired  of.     Soon 
disposition  to  gout  much  more  than  the  after  Sie  fever  had  left  him,  and  while  he 
abuse  of  distilled  spirits.     The  paucity  of  waa  yet  extremely  fesble,  he  had  lliree  at- 
gouty  patients  among  the  lower  classes  in  tacks  of  gout  in  quidL  succession, 
this  gin-drinking  town  suffices  to  shew  this.        Pains  have  been  taken  by  several  wiitanst 
I  have  been  told  that  gout  is  very  little  especially  by  Heberden,  to  lay  down  ttiedia- 
known  in  Glasgow,  where  the  commercial  tinguishing  chancters  between    gout    and 
men  live  richly,  and  lead  sedentary  lives,  rheumatism.      A  first  assault  of  govt  caa 
but  do  not  dsink.  much  wine,  their  favourite  caroely  be  confounded  witii  an  attack  of 
beverage  being  rum*punch,  of  which  they  acute  rheumatism.    The  limitation  of  the  in- 
are  not  at  all  sparing.     Dr.  William  Budd  flammatory    redness  to  one  foot,  and  the 
says  that  the  disease  is  common  among  the  restless  distress  of  the  gouty  patient,  oon- 
*'  ballasters"  on  the  Thames ;  that,  although  trast  strongly  with  the  helpless  and  motioii- 
they  are  not  a  numerous  body,  many  are  less  condition  of    the  rheumatic,  who    la 
admitted  with   gout  every  year  into    the  pinioned,  so  to  speak,  in  many  Umba.  There 
Dreadnought.    Now  these  men  being  much  may  be  more  room  for  doubt  and  mistake  in 
exposed  to  inclemencies  of  weather,    and  the  advanced  state  of  gout,  when  many  jointa 
using  great  bodily  exertion,  which  is  at-  have  at  length  become  involved ;  but  even 
tended  with  profose  sweating  and   much  then  you  may  generally  decide  by  enqntrmg 
exhaustion,  think  themselves  warranted  in  into  the  history  of  the  patient,  and  lean^ 
drinking  (besides  spirits^  two  or  three  gal-  ing  the  drcumstancea  of  hia  early  attaeka. 
Ions  of  porter  daily,     luis  shews  the  effect        Ihe  requisite  points  of  distinction  may  be 
of  malt  liquor  in  producing  the  gouty  habit  broadly  and  generally  stated  thus, 
of  body.  In  gout  the  small  joints  are  first  and  cliie% 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inbred  gouty  ten-  affected,  eq>edally  tiie  joint  of  the  great  tue : 

dency  may  be  so  strong,  as  to  be  SMieely  in  rheumatism,  tiie  large.    The  redneaa  of 

kept  in  check  by  the  moat  abatemious  r^-  thegonty  inflammatioivis  more  brightand vivid 

men.  than  that  of  the  rheumatic;  and  the  fluo- 

A  fit  of  the  gout  may  be  hroiught  on  by  tnations  between  agony  and  ease  are  greater 
various  cinmmstancea :  in  other  words,  the  and  more  frequent.  Gout  usually  affeota  one 
possible  eseiintff  causes  of  gout  are  many,  joint  only  at  a  time :  rheumatism  often 
A  paroxysm  has  frequentiy  been  known  to  many  at  once.  The  inflammation  in  gout  is 
follow  immediately  upon  an  unusually  severe  attended  witii  more  cedema  than  in  rheuma- 
debauch.  Strong  mental  emotion  has  some-  tism ;  and  is  followed,  in  the  migority  of  in- 
times  the  same  consequence,  espedaUy  emo-  stances,  by  desquamation  and  itching,  phoe- 
tion  of  a  depressing  kmd.  Excessive  fatigue  nomena  which  we  do  not  notice  at  the  dose 
— ^more  paiticularly  fatigue  produced  by  too  of  rheumatic  inflammation.  Gout  is  not  at- 
much  walking  exercise  on  any  one  day — ^is  tended  withthose  drenching  add  sweata  which 
another  exciting  cause.  And  this  is  unlucky,  are  so  characteristic  of  acute  fibroua  rbeu- 
for  it  often  discourages  a  patient  from  again  matism.  Ihe  gout  b  decidedly  hereditary : 
making  use  of  a  proper  and  even  a  necessary  rheumatism,  if  hereditary  at  all«  is  mueb 
amount  of  exercise  of  that  kind.  Another  less  distinctly  so.  The  gout  occurs  rarely 
exciting  cause  which  frequentiy  operatea  is  or  never,  whereas  rheumatism  is  not  very  un* 
external  injury.  The  first  attack  of  gout  oommon,  before  the  age  of  pubeity.  In 
often  fixes  upon  the  seat  of  an  old  hurt :  and  gout,  though  many  fiinetions  suffer,  there  is 
a  very  sli^t  recent  injury  is  sometimes  no  tendency  to  carditia:  in  riieumatism, 
fenough  to  determine  a  paroxysm — a  trifling  with  fiur  less  general  disturbance,  tha^  tea- 
bruise,  or  sprain,  the  pressure  of  a  tight  dency  ia  lerj  marked.  Gout  is  the  punish- 
shoe ;  nay,  Dr.  Heberden  tells  us  that  he  ment  (some  have  thought  it  the  privilege)  of 
verily  believes  he  has  seen  an  attack  of  gout  the  ridi,  of  persons  who  live  fully,  luxuriously, 
brought  on  by  the  bite  of  a  flea ;  shewing  and  idly  :  rheumatism  is  mostfirequentiy  the 
how  easily  the  diiease  may  be  excited,  when  appanage  of  the  poor,  and  of  those  who  taSL 
there  is  a  strong  predisposition  to  it.  This 
it  is  which  mi3ces  us  so  oft<3i  doubt  the  
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ichth^Oiis,  squamous  disease  ;  and  in 
that  list  is  included  all  which  it  is  most 


DISEASES   OF   THE   SKIN.  important  for  you  to  know :  but  at  the 

present  moment  1  may  be  obliged  to 

By  BxNJAMiN  Phillips,  F.R.S.  restrict  myself  to  erythema,  erysipelas^ 

Soiireoii  to  the  St  Hvylebone  Inflrmanr.  eczema,  herpes,  impeti^,  prurigo,  li- 

ruu-  *M.    m#  ^'^f  rf     4*    I  ^^°'  \eyn,  and  psoriasis ;  and  if  1  can 

(For  ikM  MedtiMl  Gazette  J  n^jte  you  acquainted  with  these  I  shaU 

be  quite  satisfied. 

It  is  not  mj  j^urpose  to  treat  sys-  I  think  people  are  now  becoming 
tematically  of  skin  diseases,  because  I  aensible  that  all  skin  diseases  are  not 
have  not  the  materials  for  illustrating  to  be  cured  by  sulphur,  tar,  and  purg- 
more  than  •  a  certain  number  of  the  ^^S — ^^^  c^^P  ^^^  addition  of  iodine 
species,  and  because  I  think  it  useless  leaves  something  still  to  be  desired.  I 
to  occupy  your  time  and  my  own  with  think  many  are  anxious  to  get  a  little 
descriptions  and  pictures,  which  would  further  into  the  mystery ;  your  atten- 
make  upon  your  minds  no  correct  im*  dance  here  to-day  is  proof  of  that;  but 
pression  of  what  is  sought  to  be  con-  still,  whilst  those  wno  are  placed  in 
veyed.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  pic-  authority  require  no  attendance  upon 
torial  representations  of  these  diseases  clinical  instructions  in  cutaneous  dis- 
might  not  be  made  available  for  the  case,  the  vast  majority  of  medical  stu- 
purposes  of  instruction,  but  then  it  dents  will  go  forth,  totally  uninformed 
would  be  necessary  to  have  so  many  to  even  of  the  most  elementaW  knowledge 
represent  the  fugitive  forms  of  each  of  this  extensive  class  of  cuseases. 
a&ction :  and  so  much  knowledge  of  To  facilitate  the  acquirement  of  a 
the  disease  would  be  required  by  the  knowledge  of  these  affections,  certain 
artist,  that  I.  almost  despair  of  seeing  tolerably  natural  arrangements  or  classi- 
such  a  collection  accomplished.  The  fications  have  been  made.  I  say  natu- 
nearest  approach  I  know  to  what  it  i^i  because  the  elementary  lesion  is 
should  be,  is  contained  in  the  portfolio  preserved  in  each  species  composing  an 
of  Br.  Carswell.  But  even  wiUi  his  order ;  but  beyond  enabling  you  to 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  class  of  determine  the  order  to  which  it  belongs, 
diseases,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  pencil,  it  does  little.  Supposing  it  to  be  an 
it  hAh  very  far  short,  in  power  of  im-  exanthematous  disease,  what  can  be 
pression,  of  the  living  specimen.  To  more  unlike  than  a  case  of  erythema 
the  living  specimen  I  propose,  as  much  nodosum  and  a  case  of  sc€U'latinar*of 
as  I  can,  to  confine  myself;  and  the  ▼aricella^and  eczema-M>f  small-pox  and 
extent  of  our  course  will  have  reference  porrigoP  Although  we  have  made 
to  the  abundance  or  the  dearth  of  some  progress  when  we  have  ascer- 
materials.  tained  to  what  order  a  disease  beloncis, 
Our  means  of  illustration,  here,  ex-  ve  must  go  still  further— we  must  de- 
tend  to  about  3SK)  cases  annually,  inde-  termine  the  species ;  beyond  Uiis,  into 
pendenUy  of  an  equal  number  de-  the  interminable  varieties  of  some 
scribed  as  eruptive  fevers,  as  many  authors,  the  seven  varieties  of  roseola 
more  included  under  a  common  term,  and  lichen,  and  the  six  of  porrigo  and 
iteh,  but  probably  not  more  than  half  impetigo,  I  neither  desire  nor  expect 
that  numoer  are  eases  of  true  iteh ;  the  you  to  go ;  when  you  are  familiar  with 
other  half  being  eomposed  of  anomalous  speci»i,  you  will  not  be  far  wrong  about 
cases  common  to  institutions  such  as  varieties. 

this — ^many  depending,  no  doubt,  on  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  -point 

the  plentiful  use  of  oatmeaL    These  out  to  you  the  broad  distinctions  by 

materials  afford  abundant  opportunities  which  you  will  be  able  to  make  out  the 

of  becoming  fiuniltar  with  tne  ordinary  orders,  which  are  constituted  by  tolera- 

run,   and   therefore   more  important  bly  well-marked  demarcations  in  the 

varieties,  of  sldn  diseases ;  but  many  of  anatomical  lesion, 

the  more  rare  forms  of  disease  do  not  An  examtkematmu  disease  is  charae- 

come  under  our  observation   in    the  terised  by  redness,  which  disappears 

compass  of  a  year.    The  year's  list  has  under  pressure ;  it  may  be  accompanied 

comprised  eveir  species  of  exanthe-  by  tumefaction,  and  may  be  resolved 

matous,  vesicular,   bullous,  pustular,  with,  or  without,  desauamation  of  the 

papuhur,  and,  with  the  exception  of  cuticle.    A  vetieular  oisease  is  charac- 
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tensed  by  a  red  patch,  at  some  point  of  varying  thickness  and  colour.    When- 

which  the  epidermis  is  raised  by  a  ever  there  is  much  reason  for  dotibting 

serous  fluid— a  vesicle,  in  fact.    The  whether  a  disease  such  as  chronic  cc- 

diflference  in  size  of  the  vesicles,  the  zema  be  a  vesicular  or  scaly  disease, 

consistency  of  the    fluid,   and    their  you  will,  usually,  with  a  little  care, 

general  arranig^ement,  create  species  and  succeed  in  discovering  one  or    more 

varieties.    Thus,  a  bulla  is  simply  a  vesicles  around  the  circumference  of 

large  vesicle.    The  term  pnstuie  is  ap-  the  patch,  and  if  not,  a  little  increased 

plied  to  collections  of  pus,  formed  at  exercise,  or  imprudence  in  diet,  will 

the  surface  of  the  inflamed  rete  mu-  soon  make  the  thing  manifest.     StOl, 

cosum :  the  collection  is  followed  by  a  even  when  you  have  a  fiiir  knowledge 

scab  of  varying  thickness,  and  when  of  cutaneous  aflections,  you  will  And 

this  falls  on,  a  reddish,  indurated,  or  almost  endless  variety  of  aspect,  j^de- 

excoriated  surface  is  presented.    A  pa-  pending  upon  mode  of  life,  constitution, 

pvlar  disease  is  marked  by  an  hyper-  age,  and  other  circumstances, 
trophy,    with    inflammation,   of   the        In  a  majority  of  cases  which  are 

papillee  of  the  skin,  never  containing  presented,  the  anatomical  lesions  are 

fluid,  sometimes   ulcerating   at    their  comparatively  simple,  and  their  pecu- 

summit,  more  frequently  desquamating,  iiarities  are  pretty  distinctly  marked, 

but  often  retiring  without  the  occur-  But  then  comes  your  difficultv— the 

rence  of  either  {phenomenon.    Squamce  division  of  orders  into  species.    WiUan 

present  exfoliations  of  the  epidermis,  made  sev^n  varieties  of  vesicular  dis- 

upon  a  reddened,  inflamed,  and,  some-  eases — three  of  bullze,  and  five  of  pos- 

times,  prominent  integument.     Tuber-  tulae ;  and  in  many  cases  the  species  are 

cula  are  small  hard  tumors,  which  may  divided  into  varieties  so  running  into 

ulcerate  at  their  summit,  or  partially  each  other  that  they  may  one  day  be 

suppurate.  referred  to  one  variety — the  next  day, 

beyond  these  orders  we  shall  not  to  another.    Let  us  look  at  eczema, 

enter   on  the    present   occasion,  and  It  is  timplex^  rubrum,  or  it  may  ap- 

therefore  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  proach  so  nearly  to  impetigo,  that  it 

the  consideration  of  other  lesions.  becomes    impetiginodei,    and   it   may 

It  may  seem  to  you  that  it  must  be  happen  upon  the  same  patch.  Herpes, 
an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  between  again,  may  be  zotter  phlycienodea,  cir- 
an  exanthematous  and  a  vesicular,  a  cinnatnt,  labiutis,  praputiaiitj  fmlvmris^ 
pustular  and  a  squamous  disease,  and  aurieularis,  palpebralts,  iris,  I  doubt 
if  all  were  well  marked  it  would  be  so,  whether  natural  history  or  medicine 
but  this  is  often  not  the  case.  A  patch  has  gained  any  thing  by  these  minute 
of  eczema  may  have  become  chronic,  subdivisions :  but  there  is  no  doubt 
.  no  vesicles  are  perceptible,  and  a  red  that  they  are  the  stumbling-block  to 
desquamating  surface  is  alone  pre-  the  student.  I  am  prepared  to  make 
sented :  this  has  many  a  time  been  the  way  plain  for  you  by  striking  out 
mistaken  for  a  patch  of  psoriasis,  and  almost  ail  varieties  which  teach  you 
you  will  not  wonder  at  it  presently,  nothing  practically  useful,  fatigue  the 
when  I  produce  a  man  witn  several  memory,  and  make  the  study  of  skin 
patches  of  eczema  on  the  scrotum,  the  diseases  wearying  and  disgusting, 
arm,  and  legs,  which  have  all  the  cha-  There  is  no  other  practical  g;ood  derived 
racters  of  psoriasis.  The  difficulty  of  from  classifying  at  all,  than  that  of 
determining  to  what  order  an  affection  making  it  easier  to  the  learner  to  name 
belongs  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  a  disease  than  might  be  done  without 
primary  lesion ;  if  there  were  any  vesi-  it,  and  of  referring  to  a  book  for  the 
cles  around  the  desquamating  point  you  remedy  which  has  been  found  useful, 
would  not  mistake  it  for  psoriasis.  Now  let  us  come  to  vesicular  dis- 
You  must  therefore  not  only  make  eases.  What  is  their  characteristic 
yourself  acquainted  with  the  elemen-  element  P  An  elevation  of  the  epi- 
tary  lesion,  but  also  the  appearance  dermis  by  a  serous  fluid :  that  fluid 
which  it  puts  on  when  the  elementary  may  be  transparent  or  turbid ;  purulent 
feature  is  lost :  thus,  a  vesicle  is  not  or  sanguinolent.  The  vesicles  may  be 
followed  by  a  scab,  in  the  ordinary  large,  flattened,  filled  with  a  sezo- 
acceptation  of  that  term,  unless  it  has  purulent  or  sero-sanguinolent  fluid,  and 
been  scratched  or  otherwise  irritated :  a  surrounded  by  a  slight  red  zone,  scat- 
pustule  is  always  followed  by  a  scab  of  tered  at  certain  irregular  distances  from 
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each  other,  especially  on  the  inferior  is  pniri^  ?    A  discreet  papulo-pruri- 

limbs;   ruptured  in  a  few  days  after  ^nous  disease ;  the  papulce  mrger  than 

their  development,  leaving  a  brownish  those    of  lichen,    and    not   grouped, 

scab  of  a  conical  shape  after  them.  Look  in  the  same  way  at  squamous 

This  is  the  rupia  of  authors.    They  diseases.     Lichen,  as  Baumes  said,  is 

may  be  very  small,  gathered  into  irre-  an  annular  ery themato-squamous  affec- 

gular  masses,  with  a  very  red  cutaneous  tion. 

surface ;    sometimes   drying  up,    and  Let  us   look  to   pustular  diseases, 

followed  by  slight  desquamation ;   at  What  are   they  P      Variola,    vaccinia, 

other  times,  rupturing,  and  exhaling,  ecthyma,  impetigo,  acne,  porrigo.     I 

for  some  time,  a  more  or  less  acrid,  put   aside    tne  two  former,    and    go 

yellowish  e^iunmy  serum,  which,  as  it  to  impetigo.     How  is  it  presented? 

dries  on  tne  part,  forms  thin  scales,  A  red  patch,  upon  which  one  or  many 

accompanied  b^  a  burning  sensation,  pustules  are  developed.    They  may  be 

and  intolerable  itching ;  in  its  simplest,  agglomerated  :    they  may   be   widely 

acute  form,  when  left  to  itself,  lasting  separated.    These  pustules  are  ruptured 

under  a  month  ;  but  when  terminating  early.    .Thick  yellowish,  brownish,  or 

in  a  chronic  form,  continuing  an  inde-  greenish  gummy  scabs  are  formed.    It 

finite  time,  and  accompanied,  in  that  continues  ordinarily  under  six  weeks : 

case,  by  cracks  in  the  skin :    this  is  but  when  it  assumes  a  chronic  form, 

eczema.    We  may  get  another  form  of  no  limit  can  be  set  to  its  duration, 

vesicular  disease — the  vesicles  rounder,  When  the  scab  is  thrown  off,  the  skin 

larger  and  better  formed,  distinct,  pre-  under  them  is  observed    to   be   red. 

sented  upon  a  bright-red  burning  patch.  Another  scab  may  be  developed  at  the 

but   always    more   or    less    regularly  point  without  a  new  pustule*     The 

grouped  in  rings,  or  circular  or  oval  pustules  may  be  larger ;   the  intervals 

groups ;  the  skin  between  the  different  between  them  greater ;  surrounded  by 

patches  beincr  health  v.    This  form  of  a  more  or  less    tumid   inflammatory 

eruption  is  almost  always  acute,  and  circle  ;    sometimes    opening  speedily, 

its  medium  duration  three  weeks.     It  sometimes  tardily,  followed  by  a  brown 

does  tiot  often  become  chronic ;  but  in  scab,  often  very  closely  adherent  to  the 

that  case  it  may  be  indefinitely  pro-  part,  thrown  off  after  some  days,  and 

longed.    It  is  distinguished  in  all  cases  leaving  after  it  a  brownish  spot,  without 

where  its  duration  is  prolonged  by  the  ulceration,  unless  the  disease  be  syphi- 

formation  of  successive  crops  of  vesi-  litic.    This  is  ecthyma, 

cles,  one  crop  appearing  as  the  previous  Take  eczema  and  herpes  now,  and 

one  is  disappearing ;    whilst,  in  the  let  us  see  whether  any  practical  good 

previous  species,  they  are  much  more  arises  from  insisting  upon  the  necessity 

simultaneous.    In  the  present  variety,  for  knowing    the   varieties.      Is    the 

there  is  either  a  simple  aesquamation —  treatment  of  one  form  or  another  essen- 

and  then  its  duration  is  snort— or  the  tially  different  ?     Are  not  the  same 

vesicle  is  ruptured,  and  a  thin  yel-  means  applicable  to  one  variety  and 

lowish  or  brownish  scab  follows  :  this  another  r      Do  we  do  more    in    the 

is  herpes.     Besides  scabies  and  vari-  acute  stage  than  increase  our  depleting 

eella— both  well  marked — herpes  and  means?    Do  we  do  more  in  the  chronic 

eczema  are  the  prevailing  forms  of  vesi- '  than  resort  to  stimulants  ?  whether  in 

cular  disease ;  and  if  proper  regard  be  the  case  of  eczema  the  form  were  sim- 

had  to  the  preceding  description,  the  viex,  rubrumt  or  impetigiiiodes ;  and  in 

distinction  will  be  sufficiently  marked,  nerpes,  whether  zotter,  phfyctetiodeSf 

At  a  glance,  then,  we  can  see  a  mode  or  other.    The  same  may  be  said  of 

of  making  vesicular  diseases  of  easy  impetigo.    What  is  the  difference  be- 

apprehension.      Take  the  three  great  tween  tne/f^tirir/a  and  sparsa  P  Merely 

varieties — rupia,  eczema,  herpes.    The  an  agglomeration  of  pustules  in  the 

first  is  characterized  by  large  separate  one  case ;  a  separation  in  the  other, 

vesicles ;    eczema  by  small  agglome-  Believing  as  I  do,  then,  that  though 

rated  vesicles ;    herpes  by  somewhat  verjr  minute  distinctions  are  possible, 

larger,  better  formed,  vesicles  in  groups,  their  tendency  is  evil,  by  rendering  the 

We  may  follow  a  similar  course  with  study  of  these  diseases  repulsive  at  the 

Eastules — with  papulae.    Thus,  what  is  same  time  that  they  are  not  of  material 

chen  ?     It  is  generally  a  grouped  or  use  in  treatment,  I  propose  to  make 

agglomerated  papular  msease.     What  you  familiar  with  the  broad  features  of 
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distinctiop  only,  leaving  the  varieties  belongs.    We  at  once  exclude  vanola 

to  be  filled  up,  if  yon  please,  by  your  and  vaccinia  :  their  characters  ai«  di»- 

own  after  stumes.  tinct  enough :  it  h  not  ecthyma,  be- 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  yon  to  neglect  cause  its  pustules  are  lar^e  *,  its  scab  is 

any  opportunities   of    acouiring    the  black  and  adherent,  ana  it  almost  al- 

power  of  ^agnosing  these  oiseases.    It  ways  leaves  an  ulcer  after  it.     It  is  not 

surely  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  mistake  acne  or  menta^ra:  their  pustules  more 

of  saying,  what  is  daily  done,  that  a  commonly  end  in  chronic  induration 

case  is  scabies,  whilst  it  is  really  eczema,  than  true  scabs.    We  have  now  only 

prurigo,  or  even  lichen ;  that  a  case  is  to  determine  between  porrigo  and  im- 

syphilitic,  and  the  patient  subjected  to  petigo.  Porrigo  has  a  cup-shaped  brim- 

a  mercurial  course,  when  it  has  no  such  stone-colour  scab,  and  is  usually  seated 

feature.     That  you  will  occasionally  on  the  scalp ;  it  is,  therefore,  impetigo, 

meet  with  great  difficulties  in  diagnosis,  and,  from  its  scattered  form,  is  termed 

T  will  immediately  convince  you.     I  sparsa. 

will  shew  you  a  case  of  scabies  which        Skin  diseases  are  presented  to  our 

will  appear  to  you  to  be  exactly  like  a  notice  as  simple  local  affections,  occa- 

case  of  eczema.    Here  thev  are :  both  sioning  little  or  no  constitutional  dis- 

vesicular,  both,  presenting  similar  gene-  turbance,  of  which  itch  and  ichthyosis 

ral  features,  both  seatea  between  the  are  examples ;  or  they  may  be  conse- 

fingers.    How  are  you  to  set  about  the  quences  of  constitutional  disturbance ; 

diagnosis?     The  eczematous  vesicles  and  in  the  treatment  this  is  a  matter 

are    flattened,   usually   agglomerated,  of  first-rate  importance  to  determine, 

and  more  or  less  numerous.    Here  thej  Except  in  a  very  few  instances,  they 

are  separate,  pointed,  and  ^e  itching  is  are  accompanied  by  inflammatory  ac- 

rather  pleasant  than  otherwise  i  whilst,  tion  at  the  part,  the  nature  of  which  is 

in  eczema,  the  sensation  is  that  of  sting-  frequently  not  veiy  evident,  and  its 

inff.  results  are  almost  as  variable  as  the 

We  must  often  in  those  cases  use  the  part  in  which  it  is  situated,  the  cause 

mode  of  reasoning  by  exclusion.    Take  which  has  produced  it,  and  the  consti- 

a  case  of  scabies — ^the  vesicles  deve-  tution  of  the  individual.    It  must  be 

loped — we  at  once  see  that  the  disease  evident  that,  where  the  results  are  so 

is  vesicular;  but,  then,  we  know  that  variable,  the  inflammatory  action  must 

there   are   several  vesicular   diseases,  often  have  something  specific    also; 

How  are  we  to  judge  between  them  ?  and  that  the  influence  of  this  character 

It  is  not  miliaria  nor  varicella:  both  will  determine  the  particular  form  of  the 

these  affections  are    accompanied  by  disease.    For  instance,  the  suppression 

someconstitutionaldisturbance:  besides  of    an  habitual    evacuation,    niemor- 

in  miliaria  the  vesicles  are  globular ;  rhoidal,  for  instance,  will  in  one  person 

in  varicella  they  are  larger  and  more  be  followed  by  eczema,  in  anotner  by 

inflamed.    It  is  not  herpes;  because  psoriasis  or  lepra:  here  the  constitu- 

its  vesicles  are  arrangea  in  groups:  tion  of  the  individual  impresses  the 

here  they  are  separate.    We  have  now  character :   the  excitine  cause  is  the 

onlv  to  choose  between  eczema  and  same  in  each :   the  mode  of  treatment 

scabies ;  and  the  reasons  before  given  is  also  the  same.    The  reappearance  of 

will  enable  us  to  decide.    The  same  the  hGemorrhoidal  discharge  would  pro - 

reasoning  will  often  be  found  useful  bably  make  the  treatment  of  either  a 

when  the  elementary  lesion  has  dis-  very  simple  matter.     But  the  cause 

appeared.    Here  is  a  case,  and  obsti-  may  be  unknown :  the  disease  may  be 

nate  enough  it  has  proved,  of  impeti«>  idiopathic :  it  may  be  dependent  on  an 

sparsa)  but  there  is  no  single  pustule  inherent  morbid  disposition  in  the  skin 

at  present  perceptible.    You  see  over  itself,  and  apparently  independent  of 

the  arms  and  legs,  more  particularly,  any  disturbance  in  the  rest  of  the  sys- 

yellowish  and  brownish,  thick  rough  tem;  then  the  treatment  is  reduced  to 

scabs.    You  see  at  certain  points,  where  a'simple  empiricism.    It  was  only  by 

they  have  been  removed,    that  they  the  inspiration  of  empiricism  that  the 

leave  behind  them,  in  some  places,  a  fact  could  have  been  discovered  that 

slight  ulceration.    Now,  although  you  sulphur  was  the  remedy  for  the  itch, 
are  satisfied  that  the  disease  was  pus-        We  may  have  discovered  the  cause 

tular,  you  may  be  unable  to  decide  at  of  a  disease— psoriasis,  for  instance — 

the  moment  the  species  to  which  it  in  a  disordered  condition  of  the  dimen- 
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taiy  organs.    We  may  apply  our  reme-  lepra  is  caused  by  the  use  of  pork  as  a 

dies  to  those  organs,  and  restore  them  common  article  of  food.    I  conclude 

to  a  state  of  health  ;  but  the  cutaneous  that  it  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact 

aflection  persists.    And  local  remedies  which  induced  Moses,  and  afterwards 

are  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  cure  Mahomet,  to  interdict  the  use  of  this 

of  a  disease— which  has  originated  in  food.     The  Baron  Larrey  savs,  that 

a  deranged  function  of   an  organ**  eyen  fresh  pork  CKercised  a  deleterious 

which  we  have  successfully  treated,  influence  on  French  soldiers  in  that 

You  see,  then,  how  important  it  is  to  country  ;    that  many^  were    in    17^9 

ascertain  what  is  the  exciting  cause.  attacked  with  tubercular  lepra.    There 

The  particular  morbid  action  which  is  no  doubt  that  many  substances  ha- 
is  set  up  in  the  skin,  and  which  con-  bitually  used  as  food  have  a  marked 
stitntes  the  disease,  nuiy,  as  we  have  influence  on  the  skin,  and  when  abused 
seen,  be  set  up  under  the  influence  of  the  effects  are  more  marked.  But  there 
some  external  cause ;  and  may  be  kept  are  also  skin  diseases  which  are  caused 
up  by  the  continuity  of  action  of  this  by  the  absence  of  stimulants.  Gutta 
cause ;  so  that,  the  cause  ceasing,  the  rosacea  hydropotarum  is,  I  believe,  an 
disease  will  disappear.  Of  this  class  example  in  point,  and  it  is  cured  by 
are  such  contagious  affections  as  are  due  gently  stimulating  the  digestive  system, 
to  an  a^ent,  not  in  the  first  instance  Copaiba,  belladonna,  and  certain  othei 
absorbea,  and  afterwards  manifested  medicinal  substances,  are  also  capable 
secondarily,  as  may  occur  in  syphilis,  of  causing  cutaneous  disease.  So  also 
but  which,  when  deposited  on  the  skin,  is  the  approach  of  pubertjr  and  man- 
excites  there  a  particular  and  charac-  hood :  the  latter  especially  la  the  age  of 
teristic  eruption.  The  itch  insect,  and  acne.  The  critical  age  of  woman  is 
the  matter  of  favus,  are  good  examples  often  that  of  rosacea, 
of  what  I  mean.  There  are  certain  affections  which 

The  skin  disease  majr  be  the  reflec-  are  very  much  confined  to  particular 
tion  of  a  disease  in  an  internal  organ :  periods  of  life  s  thus  eczema  of  the 
its  shadow,  as  it  were;  and  these  are  scalp  and  porrigo,  as  well  as  impetigo, 
the  most  frequent ;  though  if  the  inter-  are,  very  much,  diseases  of  childhocM : 
nal  disease  be  masked,  it  may  be  over-  so  are  also  measles,  small-pox,  and 
looked ;  and  it  is  then  said  tnere  is  no  scarlatina.  Acne  is  the  disease  of 
apparent  cause  for  the  cutaneous'dis-  adolescence,  prurigo  of  old  age — it 
ease.  It  may  be  the  effect  of  a  reaction  may,  however,  occur  in  childhood, 
consequent  upon  a  disturbance  of  the  ^  Particular  occupations  have  their  par- 
nervous  system,  though  no  evident  af-  ticular  diseases :  oakers  have  a  species 
fectionofthat  system  may  be  presented,  of  psoriasis;  firemen  and  cooks  are 
A  few  days  ago  I  was  asked  to  see  a  the  victims  of  eczema.  The  seasons 
lady  who  had  discovered  her  husband  again  exercise  a  very  remarkable  in- 
in  an  equivocal  situation,  with  her  own  fluence  in  the  production  of  their  affec- 
maid,andin  whom  the  shock  produced,  tions:  "spring  and  fall,"  but  particu- 
within  half  an  hour,  a  plentiml  crop  of  larly  the  rormer  season,  are  the  periods 
herpes— like  vesicles  all  over  the  body,  when  they  are  rife.  Rupia,  ecthyma, 
The  ingestion  of  particular  articles  of  and  pemphigus  are  too  oiten  the  result 
food  has  often  an  almost  magical  effect  of  misery ;  so  also  is  favus. 
in  developing  cutaneous  eruptions :  in  Skin  diseases,  if  we  except  small-pox, 
particular  individuals,  oysters  —  in  erysipelas,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever, 
others,  muscles,  lobsters,  mushrooms,  have  little  tendency  to  destroy  life; 
almonds,  vinegar — ^will  cause  in  a  few  though  they  frequently  occasion  the 
minutes  an  eruption  to  cover  the  sur-  greatest  inconvenience.  At  the  same 
face  of  the  body.  In  poorhouses,  where  time,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
oatmeal  porridge  is  a  common  article  that  they  will  be  materially  influenced 
of  food,  and  in  Scotland  particularly,  a  by  the  state  of  the  system :  an  attack 
kind  of  bastard  itch  is  developed  by  it.  of  acute  eczema  may  terminate  in  a 
I  have  lately  learned  that  a  plentiful  chronic  form;  and,  bleyond  the  annoy- 
use  of  cabbage  is  a  speedy  means  of  ance,  it  may  have  no  serious  influence 
getting  rid  of  it  In  certain  eastern  upon  a  healthy  person  in  the  prime 
countries,  the  habitual  use  of  pork  tends  of  life;  but  let  it  happen  to  an  aged 
to  produce  cutaneous  disease.  By  many  and  broken  man,  it  wul  deprive  him  of 
persons  it  is  thought  that  tubercular  sleep,  and  eventually  wear  nim  out :  a 
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case  of  this  kind  came  lately  under  my  cold,  heat,  and  other  agents,  may  pro- 
observation.  In  expressing  your  opinion  duce  skin  disease,  either  by  primarily 
upon  a  case  bear  these  things  things  in  affecting  a  particular  internal  organ, 
mind.  Bear  also  in  mind  what  is  the  and  sympathetically  the  skin,  or  in 
ordinary  duration  of  these  affections ;  it  producing  a  e^eneral  excitement  of  the 
will  save  you  from  much  annoyance.  I  system,  whicti  may  ultimately  fiiU  on 
often  seeelderly  persons  with  chronic  ec-    tne  same  organ. 

zema  of  the  leg,  accompanied,  or  not,  by  Let  us  for  another  moment  reflect  upon 
ulcers ;  the  medical  attendant  promises  the  different  causes  of  the  affections  in 
a  speedy  cure ;  you  will  know  that  the  Question.  They  may  act  directly  upon 
disease  may  baffle  yoii  for  months  or  trie  skin ;  and  all  which  maj  be  neees< 
years,  and  vou  will  therefore  hold  out  sary  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  is  to 
no  such  delusive  hopes.  suppress  the  cause,  and  to  dissipate  the 

Again,  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  action  it  has  set  up  in  the  part.  The 
duration  of  a  disease  when  left  to  itself,  disorder  of  an  internal  organ  may  be 
is  important  in  another  pomt  of  view :  the  determining  cause  of  the  affection ; 
it  will  prevent  unnecessary  meddling,  then  we  have  to  treat  the  disordered 
A  case  of  herpes  circinnatiis,  for  in-  internal  organ.  It  may  be  a  suppressed 
stance,  left  to  itself,  lasts,  unless  there  discharge,  which  had  become  almost 
be  a  fresh  crop  of  vesicles,  three  weeks,  habitual :  nothing  is  more  common 
There  are  two  remedies  in  common  use  than  to  find  eczema  developed  as  a 
in  such  cases;  ink,  and  lunar  caustic  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  cure  old 
The  disease  gets  well  under  their  use,  ulcers  of  the  legs :  here  a  restoration 
not  in  three  weeks,  as  it  might  if  left  to  of  the  discharge  often  makes  the  treat- 
itself,  but  perhaps  in  six ;  the  remedy  ment  of  the  cutaneous  affection  simple, 
gets  great  credit  because  it  got  well    and  so  on. 

under  it,  while  the  disease  might  have  In  the  absence  of  any  apparent 
got  well  in  half  the  time  if  left  to  cause,  and  this  case  is  rare,  the  affec- 
itself.  I  might  eive  you  other  examples  tion  is  regarded  as  independent  of  any 
of  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  unnecessary,  thing  passing  in  the  organization ;  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  when  a  here  tne  treatment  may  be  limited  to 
mother  sends  for  you  to  see  her  child  the  skin  itself.  It  may  be  a  mechanical 
suffering  from  herpes,  you  should  ap-  or  chemical  destruction  of  the  diseased 
pear  to  do  nothing :  she  would  be  dis-  part :  it  ma^  be  by  substituting  one 
satisfied,  and  sena  for  some  one  else ;  diseased  action  for  another,  presuming 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  appear  to  be  always  the  vicarious  action  to  be  the 
doin^  something — all  I  wish  to  incul-  most  easily  cured;  it  may  be  by  modify- 
cate  is  the  avoidance  of  mischievous  ing  the  diseased  action,  so  as  gradually 
meddling.  to  restore  it  to  a  healthy  action.    Many 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  mode  of  means  are  suggested  to  the  mind  as 
looking  at  skin  diseases  is  most  natural ;  commonly  and  empirically  used  for  the 
their  etiology  is  at  once  unmasked,  the  purpose :  where  the  action  has  become 
causes  are  evident,  and  their  direct  or  very  chronic,  blisters,  ointments  con- 
indirect  influence  is  apparent.  Much  taining  tartar  emetic,  sulphur,  tar, 
confusion  is  in  this  way  avoided,  and  iodine,  mercury,  and  other  substances, 
the  study  of  these  diseases  rendered  are  used  to  modify  the  action.  In  such 
comparatively  simple.  cases  it  is  common  to  administer  inter- 

In  treating  these  affections,  we  must  nally  cantharides,  arsenic,  and  other 
recollect  that,  although  it  be  discovered  powerful  remedies,  which  will  often 
thataparticularorgan  may  have  been  the  Quickly  exhibit  their  good  ef^ts  on 
starting  point,  yet  it  will  happen  thai  the  tne  skin  disorder,  but  which  will  not 
excitement  may  be  extendea  to  the  whole  unfrequently  leave  traces  of  their  in- 
economy,  may  particularly  affect  the  jurious  effects  upon  the  digestive  organs, 
nervous  system,  n^ay  have  produced  which  may  be  much  more  serious  than 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  the  disease  for  which  they  were  ad- 
blood,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  ministered.  But  there  are  other  means 
beyond  the  original  seat  of  mischief  of  acting  upon  the  skin :  we  may  in- 
the  stomach,  or  other  organ — to  cure  ci^sase  its  exhalant  action  by  batns  of 
the  disease.  In  fact,  if  we  carry  out  various  kinds,  and  by  various  internal 
that  train  of  reasoning,  we  see  that  remedies.  The  use  of  this  means  is 
moral  causes,  the  abuse  of  excitants,    often  very  great,  especially  in  squamous 
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«nd  papular  diseases,  where  the  skin  is  porta,  ahhou?h  nothing  more  than  the 

usnaily  harsh,  and  cutaneous  transpi-  common  trunk  of  a  certain  set  of  veins, 

ration  almost  extinguished.  Still,  what-  and  presenting  the  same  structure  as 

ever  internal  organ  lias  had  its  function  the  veins  generally,  when  it  reaches 

disturbed,  however  important  it  may  be  the  liver,  subdivides,  like  an  artery, 

to  treat  that  organ,  it  is  most  important  into  numerous  ramifications  :   and  the 

to  second  the  treatment  by  local  means,  blood  which  it  has  collected  from  the 

I    quite  admit  that,  in  a  majority  of  abdominal  viscera  it  transmits,  like  an. 

cases,  the  local  treatment  is  only  pal-  artery,  first  over  the  whole  substance 

liatory,  and  that  we  must  look  to  the  of  the  gland,  and. then  onwards  to  the 

feneral  treatment  for  the  radical  cure,  right  side  of  the  heart.    It  is  to  be  re- 

f,  by  removing  all  internal  disorder,  membered,  also,  that   the  abdominal 

Ihe  skin  affection  be  reduced  to  a  simple  veins,  of  which  the  vena  portce  is  the 

local  disorder,  then  local  treatment  is  trunk,  do  not  possess  valves  to  protect 

the  plan  indicated.  them  from  regurgitation  of  the  blood. 

Such  are  the  general  remarks  I  have  like  the  veins  in  other  parts  of  the 

thought  it  well  to  make  before  I  enter  body.    This  vessel,  accordingly,  with* 

into  the  eonsideratioB  of  the  several  out  any  provision   for  increasing  ita 
diseases  which  will  form  the  subject  of  power,  or  any  assistance  beyond  that 

ray  lectures:  that  they  are  very  general  vis  d  tergo  which  belongs  to  the  veins 

is  quite  true,  but  they  seemed  to  me  generally,  has  to  perrorm  the  same 

necessary  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  unties  which    arteries  usually  fulfil : 

what  is  to  foUow.  and  the  arteries,  I  need  scarcely  say, 

besides   receiving    an    impulse   from 

the   heart,   are  aided  in   distribatin? 
their  blood,  by  the  contractility  ana 

"*  ^"*  elasticity     of    their    coats.      Conse-' 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  LIVER.*  qncntly,  when  we  consider  the  feeble- 

ness  with  which  the  blood  must  be 

By  Aj.sxiiNDBa  Shaw,  gg^t  through  the  gland  by  the  portal* 

AMitteBt-SuTRoon  to  tbe  Middietex  HoipitaL  vessels,  and  how  the  minute  structure 

(For  ik€  Medical  GaietteJ  "^^  ^^  exposed    to    the    dangerous 

effects  of  congestion,  it  is  natural  to 

.  expect  that  some  additional  force 
Some  late  observations  on  the  effects  should  be  brought  into  operation  to 
of  the  actions  of  respiration  on  the  accelerate  the  current, 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  venous  The  influence  exercised  by  the  ae- 
system,  have  drawn  me  to  consider  the  tions  of  breathing  in  aiding  the  flow  of 
very  peculiar  position  of  the  liver  in  blood  to  the  heart  has  hitherto  been 
respect  to  tjie  motions  of  the  dia-  studied  principally  in  reference  to  its 
phragm  and  chest,  in  breathing.  I  effects  upon  the  veins  of  the  upper 
propose  to  show  that  the  current  of  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  familiar  feet, 
blood  m  this  organ  is  subject  to  the  that  each  time  that  the  chest  is  ex- 
influence  of  the  alternate  expansion  panded  during  inspiration,  the  blood 
and  contraction  of  the  thorax  during  U  carried  with  increased  velocity  along 
rwpiration  j  and  that  the  general  effect  the  veins  of  the  neck  to  the  heart ;  and 
of  these  actions  is  to  assist  ito  flow  when  expiration  takes  place,  a  tem- 
from  the  hvcr  to  the  heart.  porary  retardation  occurs.  This  is  ex- 
That  some  auxihary  force  should  be  fabited  most  distincUy  in  excited  resm- 
employed  to  promote  the  return  of  ration.  It  must  have  been  generally 
blood  from  this  gland,  might,  perhaps,  observed,  that  during  a  prolonged  ana 
be  anticipated  by  any  one  who  reflects  forcible  act  of  expiration,  as  in  cough- 
on  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  ing,  sneezing,  blowing  the  nose,  or 
circulation  is  performed  in  the  liver,  dwelling  for  a  long  time  on  a  single 
It  is  well  known  that  the  office  of  note  in  singing,  tJie  skin  of  the  head, 
elaborating  the  bile  is  assigned  to  a  face,  and  neck,  becomes  suffused  and 
blood-vessel,  which,  formed  originally  red,  and  the  veins  of  the  temple,  fore- 
from  the  venous  system,  assmnes  the  head,  and  neck,  turgid  with  blood:  and 
charactera  of  an  artery.     The  vena  it  must  also  have  been  perceived,  that 

*  Read  before  th«  British  AMociailoD,  Jiwo  ^^®°  ^  inspiration  was  made,  these 

Mth,  I84S.  appearanceis  at  once  ceaseot 
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.  The  explanation  of  these  pheno-  produced  during  inspiration,  it  M>pean 
mena  may  likewise  be  said  to  De  well  oeyond  question  that  the  inniieace 
known.  It  is  to  the  late  Sir  David  which  the  motions  in  breathing  most 
Barry  that  ^e  are  chiefly  indebted  for  have  on  the  blood  in  the  liver  wiU  be 
the  more  decided  experimental  proofs  of  great  importance.  In  short,  I  think 
on  which  it  rests.  During  the  act  of  it  admits  of  being  proved,  that  the  ad- 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  not  only  is  that  ditional  force  communicated  to  the 
part  of  the  cnest  in  which  the  lungs  current  of  blood  discharged  frooa  the 
are  lodged  dilated,  but  the  space  where  liver  by  the  actions  of  respiration, 
the  heart  is  situated  has  also  its  area  facilitates  the  circulation  through  the 
enlarged.  The  membranous  capsule  gland  to  such  a  degree  as  to  compen- 
which  surrounds  the  heart,  viz.,  the  sate  for  the  weakness  of  the  power  by 
pericardium,  is  attached  in  such  a  man-  which  it  is  impelled  by  the  vena  pcntsi. 
ner  to  the  vessels  at  the  upper  part  of  These  propositions  will,  I  trust,  ap- 
the  thorax,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  pear  more  manifest  when  we  attend — 
Convex  surface  of  the  diaphragm  below,  First,  to  the  exact  point  at  which 
on  the  other,  that  each  time  that  this  the  veniB  cavee  hepatics  enter  the 
great  muscle  of  inspiration,  by  the  thorax,  to  empty  themselves  ioto  the 
combined  action  of  its  lateral  and  in-  heart. 

ferior  parts,  descends  towards  the  abdo-  Secondly,  when  we  observe  the  pe- 

men,  its  parie'tes  are  stretched,  sepa-  culiar  structure  of  these  vessels.     And, 

rated  from  each  other,  and  held  apart :  Thirdly,  when  we   reflect   on    the 

consequently,  the  dimensions  ot  the  changes  to  which  the  orifices  of  the 

cavity  formed  by  the  heart-purse  un-  venae  cavs  hepadcie  are  subject,  in  the 

dergo  a  general  increase.     But   this  different  relative  positions  of  the  dia- 

dilatation  cannot  take  place  without  phragm  and  liver,  during  inspinitioa 

the  disposition  for  a  vacuum  to  form  in  and  expiration. 

the  cavity.  Hence  the  blood  accumu-  First :  as  regards  the  place  where  the 
lated  in  the  venous  trunks  close  to  the  hepatic  veins  fall  into  the  vena  cava 
heart,  rushes,  in  consequence  of  the  interior.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
atmospheric  pressure,  to  the  right  witnessed  a  post-mortem  examinatian 
auricle  with  accelerated  force.  When  must  know  that  it  is  just  at  the 
the  heart  has  been  filled  to  its  natural  point  where  the  lower  vena  cava 
amount,  the  dancer  of  over-distension  pierces  the  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
ls prevented,  by  the  parietes  of  the  peri-  phragm  to  enter  within  the  thorax,  that 
cardium,  in  proportion  as  the  diaphragm  the  vense  cavse  hepatics  join  this  larse 
continues  to  descend,  becoming  more  vessel.  The  trunks  composing  the 
and  more  tense,  and  thereby  closing  latter  veins  may,  indeed,  be  said  them- 
ppon  the  heart,  and  giving  it  due  sup-  selves  to  perforate  the  diaphragnr:  for 
port.  As  soon  as  expiration  succeeds,  it  is  owing  to  their  junq^on  with  the 
the  cavity  around  the  heart  is  di-  vena  cava  inferior,  at  the  exact  point 
minished  in  capacity ;  owing  to  the  where  it  passes  through  the  central 
simultaneous  descent  of  the  ribs  and  tendon,  that  the  opening  has  an  irre- 
fLScent  of  the  diaphragm,  it  is  com-  gular  triangular  appearance,  pointed 
pressed  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  the  out  in  the  demonstrations  of  the  dia- 
current  of  blood  in  the  venous  trunks  phragm.  Accordingly,  the  orifices  of 
is  either  retarded  simply,  or  regurgi-  the  veins  of  the  liver  open  into  the 
tates,  according  to  the  force  of  the  inferior  cava  just  where  this  vessel  is 
expiration.  properly  within  the  cavity  of  ^e  peri- 
Such  is  a  general  account  of  the  cardium,  and  is  about  to  fall  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  blood  flowing  by  right  auncle  of  the  heart.  When, 
the  veins  to  the  heart  is  affected  in  its  therefore,  the  cavity  is  enlarged  by  the 
course  by  the  mechanism  of  respiration,  elevation  of  the  sternum  and  descent 
But  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  to  find  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  disposition 
in  any  work  that  I  have  consulted  on  for  a  vacuum  to  be  produced  occurs, 
the  subject  the  same  views  applied  to  the  blood  will  flow  with  increased 
the  circulation  of  the  liver.  Yet,  when  velocity  ^hrough  these  openings,  into 
we  consider  the  relative  position  of  this  the  inferior  cava.  It  will  be  drawn,  or 
gland  to  the  chest,  and  more  parti  cu-  sucked,  out  of  the  venie  cavae  hepaticae, 
larly  its  proximity  to  the  part  where  as  if  by  the  force  of  a  pump,  and  dis- 
there  is  a  tendency  for  a  vacuum  io  be  charged  almost  directly  into  the  heart. 
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Secondly:   we  must  attend  to  the  Before  proceeding  to  apeak  further  of 

structare  of  the  veins  of  the  liver,  the  latter  veins,  I  may  oe  allowed  to 

That,  we  shall  find,  corresponds  with  describe  shortly  the  provision  in  the 

the  views  just  expressed.    The  venss  neck  by  which  the  veins  in  that  situa- 

cavffi  hepaticie  are  formed  in  such  a  tion  are    protected  from  atmospheric 

manner  that  their  parietes  cannot  col-  pressure  at  the  time  when  the  vacuum 

lapse  when  subjected  to  atmospheric  tends  to  be  produced  within  the  thorax, 

pressure.  and  their  blood  flows  more  rapidly  to 

I  am  not  aware  that  a  satisfactory  the  heart, 
explanation  has  yet  been  presented  by  This  subject  has  lately  been  put  in 
any  one  of  the  design  of  the  peculiar  an  interesting  view  by  one  for  whose 
formation  of  the  veins  which  return  the  recent  loss  many  will  join  with  me  in 
blood  from  the  liver.  In  order  to  feeling  of  the  deepest  grief.  Not 
understand  the  subject  properly,  we  doubting,  from  numerous  oBservations, 
require  to  consider  what  would  be  the  that  the  blood  is  urged  to  the  heart 
necessarv  effect  of  vessels,  whose  coats  through  the  veins  of  the  neck  with  in- 
consisted  of  the  same  thin  membranous  creased  velocity  during  the  act  of  in- 
structure  that  belongs  to  veins  general-  spiration,  but  being  dissatisfied,  on 
ly,  being  exposed  to  the  weight  of  the  grounds  similar  to  those  brought  for- 
atmospheric  pressure,  at  a  point  near  ward  by  Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  with  the 
to  where  they  empty  themselves  into  explanation  commonly  given  of  the  fact, 
the  heart.  Sir  Charles  Bell  endeavoured  *  to  show 

It  may  be  known  to  many  of  the  mem-  how  these  veins  are  defended  from  the 

bers  now  present,  that  a  physiologist  of  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure  during 

eminence,  whose  opinions  claim  respect,  the  expansion  of  the  chest.    This  he 

Dr.  Wilson  Philip,  communicated  a  pa^  has  done  hj  directing  attention  to  the 

per  to  the  Royal  Society*,  in  which  he  relative  position  of  the  vessels  to  the 

endeavoured  wholly  to  overturn   the  muscles  adjoining  them,  and  to  the 

theory,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  actions  of  these  muscles  during  inspira- 

was  assisted  by  the  actions  of  respira-  tion. 

Uon.  And  the  main  argument  on  wnich  It  is  well  known  to  anatomists  that 
he  rested  his  opposition  was  the  follow-  each  of  the  great  venous  trunks  which 
ing : — He  maintained  that  if,  during  convey  the  -blood  from  the  head,  viz. 
the  act  of  inspiration,  there  was  a  dis-  the  external  and  the  internal  jugular 
position  for  the  formation  of  a  vacuum  veins,  is  covered  by  particular  muscles, 
m  the  cavity  where  the  heart  was  lodged.  The  external  jugular  vein  lies  under 
the  first  efiect  upon  the  veins  external  the  fibres  of  the  broad  muscle  expanded 
to  that  cavity,  and  whose  orifices  opened  over  the  side  of  the  neck— the  platysma 
into  it,  and  discharged  their  contents  myoides ;  and  the  internal,  under  the 
into  it,  wouldi)e,  that  their  walls  would  sterno-cleido-mastoideus.  Now  when 
become  collapsed.  He  argued  that,  the  chest  is  elevated  in  the  act  of  draw- 
instead  of  being  rigid,  like  tubes  con-  ing  in  the  breath,  these  muscles  are  in 
nected  with  a  machine  for  raising  a  state  of  contraction.  This  is  a  fact 
water,  the  veins  close  to  the  heart  are  about  which  there  will  be  no  doubt,  if 
gelding  and  pliable  in  their  coats ;  and  we  only  observe  the  appearance  of  the 
if  any  such  vacuum  as  the  theory  sup-  neck  in  a  looking-glass,  when  we  in- 
posed  was  really  produced  during  in-  spire.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
spiration,  the  weignt  of  the  atmosphere  fibres  of  the  platysma  myoides  and  of 
would  cause  their  sides  to  fall  together,  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  are  in  a 
so  that  the  course  of  the  blood  would  rigid  condition  during  the  act  of  inspi- 
be  retarded  instead  of  accelerated  at  ration;  and  they  will  effectually  shield 
those  periods.  the  veins  beneatn  them  from  the  weight 

This  objection  appears,  at  first  sight,  of  the  atmosphere,  at  that  time, 
a  cogent  one ;  but,  powerful  as  it  may  But  this  is  not  all.  Another  interest- 
seem,  it  does  not  aikct  the  validity  of  ing  effect  results  from  these  two  muscles 
the  theory,  either  as  respects  the  veins  becoming  contracted  at  the  time  of  our 
of.  the  neck,  or  those  to  whiclL I  parti*  making  an  inspiration.  We  have  to 
cularly  claim  attention,  viz.  the  veins  notice  that,  while  the  chest  is  expanded, 
of  the  liver.  the  sternum   is   protiuded,   and  tJie 
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clavicles  and  shoulders  raised.  This  passage  of  the  blood  to  the  heart  is 
may  not  be  very  distinct  in  natural  retarded  from  the  contraction  of  the 
easy  breathing;  but  it  is  sufficiently  chest,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  k  to 
apparent  in  more  violent  respiration,  regurgitate,  the  moBcles  of  the  neck, 
Now  when  the  sternum  and  clavicle  becoming  relaxed,  subside  in  eorrp- 
are  advanced  and  elevated,  while  at  spondencc  with  the  stemnm  and  clavi- 
the  same  time  the  platysma  myoides  cie,  diminish  the  space  occupied  by  the 
and  stemo-cleido-mastoideus  are  in  a  veins,  compress  them  to  a  certain  de- 
state  of  contraction,  what,  let  me  ask,  gree,  and  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
will  be  the  condition  of  the  space  be-  blood. 

neath  these   muscles,    in    which  the        I  have  been  induced  to  dwell  thus, 

venous  trunks  are  situated  ?    Is  it  not  at  some    length,   on  the    mechaniann 

evident  that  as  the  muscles  are  inserted  in    the    neck  by    which   the   condi- 

into  the  sternum  and   clavicle,  they  tion  of  the  veins  is  accommodated  to 

must  participate  in  the  movements  of  the  changes  consequent  on  respiration, 

the  bones,  and  their  planes  become  from  thinking  that  it  would   tend  to 

more  distant  from  the  spine,  in  cor-  point  out  more  clearl;^  what  provision 

tespondence  with  the  protrusion  of  the  was  required,  for  a  similar  object,  in 

sternum   and    clavicle?      That   such  the  vessels  of  the  liver.    Ifitbe^^nted 

a  rising  or  swelling  of  the  lower  part  that,  owing  to  the  relative  position  of 

of  the  sides  of  the  neck  does  really  this  gland  to  the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 

take  place,  during  the  act  of  drawing  a  dium,  the  veins  which  discharge  its 

deep  oreath,  we  may  easily  satisfy  our-  blood  into  the  heart  are  subject  to  be 

selves  by  placing  our  thumbs  above  the  affected  by  the  vacuum^  produced  in 

clavicles  when  so  doinfi^;  or  it  may  even  that  cavity  during  inspiration,  it  ap- 

be  made  more  manifest  by  applying  pears  a  necessary  condition  that  these 

the  ends  of  a  pair  of  callipers  to  the  vessels  should  be  rendered  capable  of 

lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  and  observing,  resisting  compression  from  the  weight 

on  the  index,  how  the  blades  are  sepa-  of  the  atmosphere.    Now  there  can  be 

rated   during  each  inspiration.     But -. 

such  a  protrusion  of  these  muscles  can-  how  the  atnMwpheiic  lir  ihoold  be  drmwn  into 

not  take  place  without  the  a«a  of  the  ^^ll^^&TxX'&k,^:^ 

part   beneath    them,  OCCUplied  by   tne  tnmon  from  t&e  neck  or  near  the  Bboulderp  w 

Veins,beingincrea8edinits dimensions;  *•  oc«»ioii«lly  admitted  into  the  tnmk  of  ■ 

.^j   L^:«^.-*  :-  ^u„:^.,«  ♦!.«♦  ♦u;-  ^J  wounded  vem,  and  is  the  caue  of  the 


and,  again,  it  is  obvious  that  this  ex-  and  appalling  death  of  the  patient. 

pansion  must  cause  the  disposition  for  tion  fbrmerl^  given,  that  the  air  was  drawn  into 

.  vacuum  to  be  produced  in  that  space  STcu^r&i^S  S?i.W  SJ^SS^SS 

Accordingly,  in  tne  part  OI  tne  neck  daring:  inspiration,  was  obnoxious  to  this  dl^. 

where  the  venous  trunks  are  imbedded,  tjon— that  if  the  saction  originated  in  the  che«, 

a  process  takes  place  during  .^spira-  **u!;Sfd'Uta*li!!lSd1!?ISS5^l2SR^^ 

tion  analogous  to  what  is  earned  on  m  shut  the  orifice  so  effectually  aa  to  prevent  any 

the  thorax.      At  inspiration   when  a  t'^SlSa^TSfS.u.SS'iiS'cninSr^ 

vacuum  is  produced  in  the  chest,  and  bribed,  a  vacuum  may  be  produced  in  the  neck 

the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  relieved  itself  during  inspiration,  and  that  the  patient, 

from  p.essu«  the  platysma  myoides  gS^'5^ttiS&*?Si'JlKffJS^ 

and  sterno-cleido-mastoideus  are  raised  his  veins,  we  can  easilv  understand  how  the  air 

from  the  veins  of  the  neck,  and  defend  «n*y  ^^^  *»*«  Uie  orffloe.  produce  the  whixiiBr 

them  from  collapsing  under  the  weight  .-SJirLiSrillKSLSHeZS?  "^^  "^^^ 
of  the   atmosphere :    but,  more  than        it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  same  work  whidi 

this,  owing  to  the  particular  motion  of  "^^SfJ^^l^T^J^^^ SS^^ 

",     »  o,  *  .    -  J   A  *i-  made  anotner  ingenious  application  of  the  ma* 

these  muscles,  a  vacuum  is  formed  at  the  ciples  on  which  they  are  founded,  to  explain  a 

same  time  in  the  site  of  the  great  veins,  difficult  subject  in  physiology,   it  has  perplexed 

which  ha.  the  effect  of  4wing  the  fcX'Jg^ffwl.Wa'SS^'nSSatSS 

blood  .from  the  lesser  vessels,  with  in-  thoracic  duct  is  propelled,  and  more  particularty 

creased  force,  into  the  larger  trunks,  Il^"?rS!Ill J'tT  "  *^'*  S2  %£S?^ 

«« J    *i.«.«u«.  #'„«{K*.4{«>»  ♦fc«   ^'.^ni.  ^^  '"^  remarkable  course  whidi  it  doca,to  fldl 

and   thereby  facilitating  the   Circula-  into  the  venous  lystem  at  the  Junction  of  the  in- 

tion  •.      Duiing  expiration,  when  the  temal  ju^ar  and  subclarian  Telns.   Whfn  we 

\___ now  consider  that,  in  the  part  of  the  neck  whont 

—  it  terminates,  a  process  of  suction,  like  that  of  a 

note    ha»  pump  drawing  water,  is  continnaUy  taldng  place*. 

ons  of  the  and  that  the  duct  is  provided  with  valves  to  pr«- 


.  ^  interest,     vent  reguigitation,  it  wiU  assist  w  in  iolriiig 

ing,  and  heretofore  an  obscure  question;  vix.     both  these  questions. 
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no  doubt,  ill  mv  mind,  that  the  peculiar  of  the  abdominal  muscles » the  dia- 
atructure  whicn  characterises  tne  vense  phragm,  and  the  abdominal  viscera : 
cavce  hepaticie,  and  the  abrupt  manner  its  texture  is  of  such  firmness,  that  the 
in  which  they  open  at  once  from  the  venous  trunks  which  traverse  it,  firom 
solid  substance  of  the  liver  into  the  having  their  walls  formed  of  its  solid 
cavity  of  the  pericardium,  have  a  direct  substtJice,  are  calculated  to  remain  pa- 
relation  to  the  power  of  suction  acting  tent  under  this  equal  compression :  it 
in  the  chest.  accordingly  follows,  that  when  the  va- 

The  hepatic  veins  are  lodged  in  canals,  cuum  foroied  during  inspiration  in  the 

which  are  cut,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  firm  pericardial    cavity,    witn    which    the 

substance  of  the  liver:  and  what  particu-  veins  immediately  communicate,  takes 

larlydemandsattention,  is  the  fact,  that,  place,  the  blood  accumulated  in  them 

between  the  glandular  structure  com-  is  drawn  or  sucked  into  the  right  auricle 

posing  the  walls  of  these  canals,  and  of  the  heart  without  their  sides  col- 

the  proper  coats  of  the  veins,  no  loose  lapsing ;  and  an  increased  impetus  is 

celliuar  membrane  is  intei^>osed.    On  thus  siven  to  the  whole  circulation  of 

the  contrary,  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  the  gbnd. 

veins  adhere  directly  to  the  secreting  Thirdly :   I  beg   to  draw  attention 

part  of  the  liver.    Hence  it  follows  to  the  effect  which  is  produced  upon 

that  these  vessels  approach,  in  their  the   hepatic  veins,  in    their   passage 

character,  to  the  nature  of  rieid  tubes,  through  the  diaphragm,  firom  the  liver 

Owing  to  the  want  of  cellular  mem-  to  the  heart,  by  the  alternate  contrac- 

brane  around  them,  it  is  impossible  for  tion  and  relaxation  of  this  muscle  in 

them  to  collapse ;  and  their  sides  can  inspiration  and  expiration, 

only  approximate    to   the    extent    to  As  the  hepatic  veins,  in  order  to 

which  the  natural   structure   of   the  escape  from  tne  abdominal  cavity  into 

gland  will  permit  the  canals  lodging  the  thorax,  pass  through  the  central 

them  to  meet.    It  is  in  consec^uence  oi  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  as,  during 

this  peculiarity,  that,  in  making  a  cut  the  successive  actions  of  inspiration  and 

into  the  liver,  we  find  it  easy  to  distin-  expiration,  a  remarkable  change  occurs 

guish  the  venoe  cavEB  hepatic®  from  in  the  relative  position  of  the  liver  and 

the  portal  veins,  which  occupy  similar  that  muscle,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 

canals.      The    latter    veins   are   sur-  some  alteration  should  be  produced  in 

rounded  by  a  bed  of  cellular  tissue  their  calibres  at  these  periods — ^that 

connecting  their  external  surfaces  to  during  one  of  the  actions,  they  should 

the  walls  of  the  canals,  and  to  the  ves-  be  of  greater  diameter  than  in  the 

sels  which  accompany  them ;  and  being  other. 

thus  loosely  adherent,  they  fall  col-  Such,  upon  examination,  will  be  found 

lapsed,  when  emptied  of  their  blood :  to  be  really  the  case.    And  it  will  be 

but,  as  the  hepatic  veins  adhere  firralj  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  openings 

and  closely  to  the  interior  of  their  corresponds    with  what   might   have 

proper  canals,  their  orifices,  when  cut  been  looked  for,  on  the  supposition 

across,  do  not  close  ;    and  they  are  that  the  views  which  I  have  presented 

readily  reco^pised  by  their  patulous  are  correct,  as  to  the  design  of  the 

mouths.    This  rigid  and  open  appear-  peculiar  structure  of  the  venie  cavse 

ance  of  the  venie  cavse  hepatices  is  hepatics  being  to  allow  the  blood  to 

more  remarkably  seen  at  the  base  of  be  accelerated  in  its  progress  by  the 

the  liver,  where  they  pass  out  in  large  suction. within  the  chest, 

trunks  to  join  the  inferior  cava:    at  Letmepoint  out,  first,  the  effect  which 

that  part  their  orifices  are  so  wide  and  will  be  produced  on  the  dimensions  of 

uncompressed,  that,  when  cleanly  cut,  the  opening,  by  the  contraction  of  the 

one  can  even  look  a  considerable  way  diaphragm  m  the  act  of  inspiration, 

down  into   the  very  interior  of  the  It  must  be   remembered   that  the 

gland  along  their  open  channels.  muscular  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  con- 

I  conceive,  then,  that  there  is    a  verge  towards  the  cordiform  tendon,  so 

manifest  design  in  the  veins  which  dis-  as  to  be  inserted  into  it  in  all  different 

charge  the  Inood  from  the  liver  into  directions.    It  follows,  therefore,  that 

the  heart,  being  of  the  nature  of  rigid  when   they  contract,  they  will  draw 

tubes.      This    gland,    lying  in  close  upon  the  tendon,  in  an  equal  manner, 

proximity  to  the  chest,  is  equally  sup-  from  numerous  distinct  points  :    now 

p4>rted  on  all  its  sides  by  the  pressure  the  effect  of  this  wiU  be,  to  stretch  and 
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unfold  it  over  the  smooth  convexsurface  will  approximate,  and  its  diameters  be 
of  the  liver  with  which  it  lies  in  con-  dimimsned  in  every  direction,  so  as  to 
tact.  But  the  necessary  consequence  of  render  the  opening  smaller, 
brining  the  tendon  into  this  state  of       But  another  circumstance  has  to  be 
tension  will  be,  to  dilate  the  opening  noticed.    As   the  diaphragm  relaxes, 
through  which  the  vens  cavie  hepa-  and  the  liver  recedes  in  toe  direction 
tics    pass,    to    the   g[reatest  possiole  of  the  thorax,  the  trunks  of  the  veins, 
amount  of  which  it  is  capable.    Ac>  between  the  liver  and  the  heart,  are 
cordingly,  during  that  act  of  respiration  shortened,  and  their  coats  are  more  or 
in  which  we  have  formerly  seen  that  a  less  thrown  into  folds.    Now  the  con- 
disposition  exists  for  a  vacuum  to  take  sequence  of  thu  puckering  of  the  veins 
Elace  in  the  chest,  and  by  which  the  will  be,  to  produce  a  certain  impediment 
lood  collected  in  the  liver  tends  to  be  to   the   course  of  the  blood  through 
drawn  with  accelerated  velocity  into  the  them  at  that  time, 
heart,    the  orifice  in  the  diaphragm.        And  yet  this  is  not  all.     It  happens 
which  gives  passage  to  the  blood,  is  that,  during  the  act  of  expiration,  the 
held  widely  open,  to  facilitate  the  flow  surfacesoftheliverandof  the  diaphragm 
of  the  stream.  shift  to  a  certain  degree  upon  each 
But  there  is  another  circumstance  other;  points  formerly  in  apposition 
which  deserves  our  notice,  as  contri-  cease  to  correspond  exactly  widi  one 
butin^  to  the  same  end.    During  in-  another.    The  result  of  this  change  of 
spiration,  when  the  ribs  are  elevated,  relation  is,  that  an  important  alteration 
thereby  taking  their  weight   off  the  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  trunks 
liver,    and   the  diaphragm    descends,  of  the  hepatic  veins :  it  causes  them  Co ' 
thrusting    the  gland  downwards,    the  pass  from  the  liver  to  the  Jieart  in  an 
substance  of  the  gland  undergoes  a  oblique,  instead   of  in  a  direct  and 
certain  flattening  or  lateral  expansion ;  straight  course.    In  other  words,  the 
and  at  the  same  time  it  recedes  some-  orifices  of  the  hepatic  vessels  no  longer 
what  from  the  situation  of  the  heart,  face  the  opening  in  the  tendon  of  tne 
The  efiect  of  these  changes  upon  the  diaphragm;  but  a  portion  of  the  tendon 
venous  trunks  in  the  interior  of  the  overlaps  them,  so  as  to  close  them  by  a 
liver  may  readily  be  comprehended,  kind  of  valvular  septum,  to  a  greater  or 
They  will  render  their  course  more  less  degree. 

direct;  or  adjust  them  so  as  to  be  in        Now  the  obstruction  in  the  channel 
a  more  favourable  position  for  allowing  for  the  blood  between  the  liver  and  the 
the  blood  to  pass  easily  along  their  heart    produced   by  the    causes   just 
channels*.     Accordingjly,  we  have  here  mentioned,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
an    additional    provision    for    giving  views  which  it  has  been  the  object  of 
greater  freedom  to  the  egress  of  the  this  paper  to  present.    At  the  period 
blood,  at  the  period  when  the  suction  of  expiration  the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 
within  the  chest  comes  into  operation,  dium  is  in  an  opposite  condition  Crom 
so  as  to  draw  it  with  increased  force  what  it  is  during  mspiration ;  in  com- 
out  of  the  depths  of  the  liver.  mon  with  the  rest  of  the  chest,  it  is  con- 
1  will  attend,  in  the  next  place,  to  tracted  in  size ;  and  the  heart  is  conse- 
the  condition  of  the  opening  in  the  quently  compressed  to  a  certain  degree, 
diaphragm,  whenexpiration  takes  place.  But  the  necessary  effect  of  the  heart 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  quite  different  being  compressed  when  distended  with 
from  what  exists  in  inspiration.    As  in  blood  would  be,  that  a  regurgitation 
the  act  of  expelling  the  air  the  fibres  would  take  place  into  the  interior  of 
of  the  diaphragm  are  relaxed,  it  follows  the  liver.    Owing  to  the  rigid  structure 
that  the  central  tendon  will  become  of  the  venie  cavae  hepatics,  and  the 
loose  and  flaccid  at  that  time :  conse-  open  state  of  their  mouths  in  emeiging 
ouently,  the  borders  of  the  opening  for  from  the  gland,  the  blood  would  find 
the  transmission  of  the  hepatic  veins  easy  access  into  them',  were  they  not 
guarded  by  a  particular  provision.    As 

*  The  proceis  li  not  unUke  what  ocnm  in  the  durinif  an  act  of  violent  expiration  we 

mammA  dnnog  •ucUinr.    Prerioustotheinfiuit  ^"""6  «*"  »*^  "* '*"*^"«' ^-^t*"""^    ^ 

applying  it.  Up«  to  the  nfppie.the  lacti/eroua  SSJ  observe  the  fece  turning  red  or  purple, 

are  disMsed  ma  xig-zag  or  tortuous  form ;  but  from  the  reflux  of  the  blood  into  the 

:S!s,^f^&:^^r,£SSu"^:s^'Si  7^""^,°^**  °*^'''  ^^r  '^'^  ^t 

the  tubes,  and  so  fidiiute  the  flow  of  the  milk  the  blood  retummg  With  a  correspond- 

tram  the  mamma.  ing  impetus  by  the  hepatic  veins  into 
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the  U^er,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  on  mr.  stafpord's  trbatment 
destroying  the;  delicate  straeture  of  the 

lobnles  composing  the  gland,  if  it  were  ^' 

not  80  arranged  that  at  that  moment  STRICTURE  OF  THE   URETHRA* 

the  venous  trunks  are  shut,  and  by  n   nr            r^ 

that  means  the  current  is  arrested*.  ^^  William  Coulson, 

Thus  it  has  to  be  concluded  that  the  Sui:g;eon  to  the  M^gtUien  Ho«pitai,  &c. 

changes  in  the  relative  position  of  the  (js^  th§  Mtdieal  Gageiie.J 

Hver  and  diaphragm,  and  of  the  open-^ 
ings  for  the  hepatic  veins,  occurring 

during  respiration,  have  a  manifest  re-  Cases  of  stricture  occasionally  occur, 
ference  to  the  operation  of  suction  which  the  ordinary  plans  of  treatment 
which  takes  place  in  the  chest  during  fail  to  relieve  or  cure.  These  cases 
inspiration,  when,  by  the  expansion  may  be  arranged  under  three  or  more 
of  the  thorax,  there  is  a  disposition  for  classes :  the  first,  in  which  there  is 
a  vacuum  to  form  in  the  cavity  of  the  simple  stricture  of  the  urethra,  so 
pericardium,  and  the  atmospheric  pres*  complete,  however,  as  sometimes  to 
sure  acting  on  the  liver  impels  the  cause  retention  of  urine ;  the  second, 
blood  with  accelerated  velocity  towards  ii^  which  two,  three,  or  more  inches  of 
the  heart,  the  channel  for  the  trans-  the  urethra,  are  thickened  and  con- 
mission  of  the  blood  is  wide  and  direct ;  tracted,  and  often  complicated  with 
but  when,  from  the  contraction  of  the  fistulous  openings  in  the  perineum  $ 
chest  in  expiration,  the  heart  is  com-  the  third,  m  which  one  or  more  bad 
pressed,  and  the  blood  is  ixv  danger  of  strictures  exist  in  an  extremely  irrita- 
regurgitating  into  the  open  can&  of  ble  urethra,  which  is  frequently  com- 
the  hepatio  veins,  the  calibres  of  the  bined  with  an  irritable  state  of  the 
venous  trunks  are  diminished  in  size,    whole  system. 

and  their  mouths  partially  closed.  The  three  following  cases  illustrate 

Accordingly,  as  it  is  an  admitted  fiact  these  three  classes,  and  at  the  same 
that,  in  comparing  the  act  of  inspira-  time  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  Mr^ 
tion  with  that  of  expiration,  the  former  Stafford's  treatment,  when  all  other 
implies  a  more  powerful  and  positive  plans  had  f^jdled.  The  first  case  is 
operation  than  the  latter,  it  follows  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Grove,  surgeon,  of 
that  the  circulation  of  the  liver  fains  Wandsworth,  to  whose  unremitting 
by  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  attention  the  patient  is  under  the 
pressure.  The  power  of  suction  in  deepest  obligation, 
force  d^ring  inspiration,  not  merely 

countervails  the  impediment  which  we  Case  I. — Mr.  R.,  est  50,  wine-mer- 
faave  shown  to  occur  at  expiration,  but  chant,  dates  the  inconvenience  arising 
by  the  direct  and  effectual  aid  which  from  the  stricture  of  his  urethra  at 
it  gives  to  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  twenty  years  back,  when  he  was  first 
hepatic  veins,  it  relieves  the  system  of  affected  with  retention  of  urine.  TiiQ 
portal  vessels  of  a  duty  which  would  introduction  of  the  catheter  relieved 
otherwise  be  disproportioned  to  their  him,  and  several  years  elapsed  before 
powers,  and  thus  promotes  the  circu-  his  attention  was  again  called  to  ih^ 
lation  of  the  gland  generally.  disease,  micturition  having  been  natu- 
ral,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  interval. 

JLlf^l  '#'  ^  15  fK?S!!!l5!*^!?'!r  From  this  tune  Mr.  R.  sought  the  aid 

BTOTiiion  in  the  Teins  of  the  interior  of  the  ey6-  ^p  „„«:^„«   „««^ ^^«„   ^^i^lL*.   e      *u 

Cdl,  tor  gonrdinff  the  delicate  textores  of  that  of  vanous  surgeons  eminent  for  the 

organ  fnm  the  effecta  of  regurgitation  of  the  treatment  of  stricture,  and  till  latterly 

blood  dating  expiration.    In  a  paper  communi-  with   n>1ipf   whpn  thp  sniullpsf  infifrn 

cated  by  me  (Oct.  18S7),  to  the  London  Med.  ^^°:  "*"?•»  ^'J®?  ^"®  smauest  instru- 

Gazstts,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  ment  could  not  oe  passed  even  by  an 

wrtcoaetormoftheTdiwramtfyingonthechp-  expert  manipulator.     The  urine,  how- 

rokl  coat  w«9  designed  to  break  the  force  of  the  ^-,5_    „^ii  fli^^^^    u.,f  «r*„„  ^A„       . 

returning  cunrenf  of  Wood  when  a  reflui  took  ^ver,  still  flowed,  but  often  only  gut- 

place  in  uecring,  or  other  liorcible  actt  of  re  api-    tatim . 

»**«•  In  September  1840  he  placed  him- 

self under  my  care,  with  souty  symp- 

toms,  which  were  removed  by  medicine, 

A  ver^r  copious  mucous  deposit  stiU 
remaining  m  the  urine,  led  me  to  in- 
quire more  particularly  into  the  states 
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of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  when  I  dis-  While  the  lianola  was  m  the  bladdfer, 

covered  the  existence  of  a  stricture,  the   cure  of  the  strictore  wiA  the 

and  learned    the  above  facts.      I   at  armed  bougie  was  tried,  but  witbovi 

once  proposed  the  cure  of  the  stricture,  success.     The  accumulation  of  urine 

as  a  means  of  remedjing  the  diseased  again  took  place,  and  Mr.  R.  was  now 

state  of  the  bladder.  persuaded  to  sulnnit  to  Mr.  StaSoftd^n 

Having  obtained  my  patient's  con-  operation  of  cutting  through  the  stric- 

sent,    I  endeavoured  to  introduce   a  ture.    The  operation  was  performed  by 

small-sized   catheter,  afterwards  bou-  Mr.  Stafford,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 

gies  of  various  sizes,  but  with  no  other  Coulson  and  myself,  on  the    1 1th  of 

result  than  entering  the  stricture ;  a  March.     It  may  be  described  in  a  few 

passage  throngh  it  being  unattainable  words.    An  armed  catheter,  No.  S,  was 

Dy  the  utmost  perseverance.    No  blood  passed  down  to  the  stricture,  the  Ian* 

escaped,  nor  did  any  laceration  accom-  cetted  stilette  pushed  forward  twice, 

pany  my  efforts.    On  many  subsequent  the  stricture  perforated,  and  a  Ko.  4 

occasions,  and  at  short  intervals,  I  re-  silver  catheter  immediately  introduced 

newed  my    attempts,  and  the  result  with  perfect  ease  after  the  withdmwal 

was    an    enlarged    stream   of    urine,  of  the  armed  catheter.     Not  a  drop  of 

Press  of  business,  and  the  muchim-  blood  w^as  lost,  and  the  patient  was 

proved  state  of  Mf.  R.'s  health,  in-  scarcely  conscious  of  pain  from  the  two 

diiced  him  to  decline  anv  further  pro-  incisions.     The  catheter  was  retained 

ceedings  in  reference  to  the  cure  of  the  in  the  bladder  two  days,  and  after  this 

stricture,  and  he  continued  for  some  the  water  passed  in  a  eood  stream.     I 

months   apparently  in    good   health,  now  passed  a  catheter  dailv,  gradually 

Having  calculated  too  readily  on  im-  increasing  the  size  to  No.  9,   when 

munity  from  an  attack  of  retention  of  Mr.  R.  considered  the  cure  complete. 

urine    (which    I    informed  him   was  As  a  precautionary  measure  he  ocm- 

likely  to  occur),  he  became  less  careful  sionally  introduces  a  eatheter  for  him- 

in  his  mode  of  living  than  prudence  self. 

would  suggest,  and  Uie  result  was  a       Case  II. — ^Benjamin  Brett,  labourer 

fulfilment  of  my  warning.    His  symp-  at  St.  Katherine's  Docks,  ttt.  47«  ap- 

toms  on   this  occasion  became   very  plied  to  me  in  the  beginning  of  May 

alarming,  and  I  requested  the  opinion  1842,  on  account  of  mfficulty  in  pass- 

of  Mr.  Coulson,  who  prescribed  seda-  ing  his    urine.     On  examination,    I 

tives  with  snlutary  effect,   the  urine  found    an    obstruction   three    inches 

passing   away  b^  degrees   until   the  down  the  urethra,  through  which  I 

Dladder  was  relieved.      Mr.  C.  then  could  get  no  instrument.     There  were 

recommended  the  employment  of  cans-  three  openings  in  the  perineum,  through 

tic  bougies,  the  use  of  which  was  fol-  which  the  greater  part  of  hia  urine 

lowed    Dv    an    improvement    in   the  came,  and  the  whole  perineum  pre- 

stream  of  urine.    The  same  causes  as  sented    a   haid    cartilaginous    mass. 

before  operated  in  indncinff  Mr.  R.  to  After   trying  the  use  of  the   armed 

decline  pursuing  any  remedies ;  warn-  bouffie  for  five  weeks,  with  no  advance 

ings  were  unheeded,  and  again  reten-  in  the  cure  of  the  case,  I  determined 

tion  resulted.  on  using   Mr.  Stafibrd's   instrument 

Mr.  Coulson  was  again  consulted.  No.  6  lanoetted  stilette  was  introduced 

and  was  unable  to  introduce  the  small-  every  other  day  until  the  urethra  was 

est  instrument  into  the  stricture.    The  rendered  nervious  to  the  extent  of  five 

retention  had  existed  four  days,  the  inches.    1  then  found  it  necessary  to 

bladder  was -considerably  swollen,  and  employ  a  small  straight  urethral  per- 

the  patient  was  in  great  distress.    Mr.  forator,  as  the  calibre  of  the  curved 

C.  then  determined  on  puncturing  the  instrument  was  too  laiige  for  the  perfb- 

bladder   through   the   rectum.      The  ration  which  the  stilette  made,    i  sao- 

operation  was  performed  on  the  night  ceeded  in  passing  the  straight  perfora- 

of  March  2d,  this  jrear,  and  five  pints  tor  to  the  extent  of  seven  inches,  and 

Df  dark-coloured  unne,  resembling  cof-  then  divided  the  stricture ;  after  which 

fee  in   appearance,  were  drawn    off.  I  passed  No.  4  wax  bougie  easily  into 

The  canula  was  retained  in  the  blad-  the  bladder.     Since  this  time  the  nie- 

der,  and  the  urine  drained  through  it  thra  has  been    gradually  dilated  by 

for  five  days,  when  the  canula  came  means  of  the  wax  bougie,  and  No.  6 

out  during  evacuation  of  the  feeces.  can  be  passed  with  ease. 
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This  man  had  auffeied  hem  reten-  plained  of  severe  pain,  and  lost  about 

tion  of  nrine  on  three  occasions,  on  two  ounces  of  blood*     On  the  follow- 

one  of  which  the  stricture  had  been  ing  day  I  req[ue8ted  the  assistance  of 

divided  by  an  opening  made  in  the  Mr.  Stafford.    No.  4  boug^ie  could  be 

perineum.    The  opening  in  the  peri-  passed  through  the  first  stricture  to  the 

neum,  however,  never  closed ;  the  ure-  extent  of  five  inches  and  a  half.    Be- 

thra  had  more  the  £eel  of  cartilage  yond  this  it  would  not  go.     I  then  in- 

than  of  the  natural  structure,  and  was  traduced  a  straight  penorator,  and  di- 

contracted  to    the  extent  of  several  vided  the  strictured  part     A  small 

inches.    Mr.  Stafibrd  has  alluded  to  elastic   catheter   was    passed    imme- 

this  state  of  the  urethra  at  page  66  of  diately  afterwards  with  ease  into  the 

the  third  edition  of  his  work,  wnere  he  bladder,  and  retained  for  forty-eight 

says :— "  In  some  cases  the  stricture  hburs.    After  this  time  the  size  of  the 

has  occupied  so  great  a  length  of  the  instrument  was  gradually  increased ; 

canal,  and  has  been  so  extremely  in-  and  on  the  29th  of  June  be  left  town, 

durated,    resembling    cartilage   more  bein^  able  to  pass  No.  6  silver  catheter 

than  anv  other  structure,  that  I  have  for  himself. 

been  obliged  to  employ  the  instrument  In  consequence  of  the  great  mental 
at  several  different  times.  When  such  depression  under  which  he  laboured,  I 
has  been  the  case,  I  have  found,  after  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  him  under 
making  an  incision  into  the  stricture,  the  influence  of  morphium  during  the 
that  by  keeping  it  open  bv  a  bougie,  whole  of  the  time  he  was  under  treat- 
the  hardened  structure  has  become  ab-  ment.  When  he  left  London  he  had 
sprbed  as  far  as  the  puncture  has  gone ;  recovered  his  usual  spirits,  and  his 
and  then,  as  fast  as  the  contraction  health  was  rapidly  improving, 
has  been  opened,  the  surrounding  dis- 
eased structure  has  disappeared,  and  a  My  object  in  publishing  these  cases 
healthy  membrane,  analogous  to  that  is  to  assist  in  removing  the  feeling 
of  the  urethra,  has  formed.  Hence,  which  too  generally  prevails  against 
when  the  whole  has  been  permeated,  Mr.  Stafford's  treatment  in  cases  of 
the  stricture,  whatever  length  it  may  impermeable  stricture ;  for  nearly  all 
have  been,  has  been  nearly  cured  $  and  who  have  written  on  the  complaint 
it  has  only  reqmred  two  or  three  intro-  more  or  less  condemn  the  use  of  his 
ductions  of  the  steel  dilator  to  restore  instnunent  In  alluding  to  it.  Sir 
the  canal  to  its  natural  size  and  struc-  Benjamin  Brodie  sa^s : — *'  Mr.  Staffi>rd 
lure."  Excepting  on  the  last  occa*  bas  invented  an  ingenious  machine, 
sion  of  dividing  Uie  stricture,  the  pa^  which  is  intended  to  divide  a  stricture 
.tient  felt  little  or  no  inconvenience  by  means  of  a  cutting  instrument.  If 
alter  the  operation;  and  during  the  any  cases  occur  in  which  this  method 
whole  of  the  time  he  followed  his  usual  may  be  useful,  they  are  undoubtedly 
.occupation.  The  operations  in  this  very  few  in  number;  and  great  caution 
case  were  witnessed  by  Mr.  Hocking,  must  be  required  to  avoid  making  false 
surgeon,  of  Penzance,  and  my  pupfl,  passages,  which  might  be  followed  by 
Mr.  Markwick.  -effusion  of  urine    and  purulent   de- 

Casb  III. — Mr.  S.,  et.  27,  farmer,  posits*."  These  were  the  fears  which 
from  Oxfordshire,  consulted  me  June  unfortunately  influenced  me  in  reject- 
.17th,  1842,  on  account  of  stricture  of  ing  for  years  tins  most  valuable  instru- 
the  urethra,  under  which  he  had  la-  ment.  I  say  unfortunately,  for  I  now 
boured  upwards  of  seven  years.  On  recal  to  my  recollection  numerous 
examining  tbe  canal,  I  found  it  in  an  cases  in  which  I  failed  to  afford  relief 
extremely  irritable  state;  and  three  for  want  of  this  or  a  similar  instrument. 
inches  and  a  half  from  the  external  I  believe  that  there  is  much  less  dan- 
opening  a  stricture  which  would  not  ger  of  maldng  a  false  passage  with  the 
admit  of  the  smallest  sized  bougie.  The  lancetted  stilette,  carefully  directed 
patient  could  only  pass  his  water  with  against  an  impermeable  stricture,  than 
much  straining,  and  in  drops.  He  in  the  use  of  the  common  catheter  or 
laboured  under  great  mental  depres-  sound.  As  to  the  effusion  of  urine  and 
sion,  and  had  lost  his  appetite  and  purulent  deposits,  how  rarely  do  they 

strength.    On  the  evening  of  the  same ., , . 

day]  DMsed.  a  lancetted  stilette,  and  .  ,^,^^  ^„  ^^  „i„,j^,  ^^  the  Urinary 

divided  the  stncture.  Tpe  patient  com-  organs,  sd  edition,  page  64. 
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occur,  in  casea  where  great  -violence  rests  upon  the  contraction  (which  is 

has  been  used,  and  lesion  of  structure  known  oy  means  of  its  ^p^uation,)  and 

has  taken  place  in  the  attempts  to  in-  is  in  an  exact  line  with  the  natural 

troduce  instruments  into  the  bladder,  cotu'se  of  the  canal,  the  instrument  is 

In  the  use  of  Mr.  Stafford's  instrument,  held  and  maintained  in  that  position 

admitting   that   the   division   is   not  by  the  left  hand,  the  fore-finger  of 

made  in  the  direction  of  the  canal,  it  which  bein?  passed  throufi;fa  the  ring 

is  certain  to  be  made  anterior  to  itie  on  the  under  part  of  its  nandle,  the 

obstruction,     and    consequently    not  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  paaaed 

likely  to  be  attended  with  infiltration  through  the  ring  on  the  handle  of  the 

of  urine.      In  lieu  of  Mr.  Stafford's  stilette.    The  stilette  is  then  pressed 

operation,   Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  pro-  gently  and  gradually  forward,    when 

Eoses  the  following  modification,  which  the  lancet  is  protruded  out  at  its  point, 
e  adopted  in  a  patient,  viz. : — "  I  then  and  is  thus  made  to  incise  the  stricture, 
make  an  incision  in  the  perineum,  di-  The  lancet  must  be  immediately  drawn 
lating  the  fistulous  sinus,  and  laying  back,  or  allowed  to  retire  into    the 
open  the  membranous  part  of  the  ure-  sheath,  by  the  action  of  the  spring, 
thra  as  &r  forward  as  the  stricture,  the        In  the  operation  which  is  proposed 
exact  situation  of  which  was  marked  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  as  a  modifica- 
by  the  bougie.     The  bougie  was  then  tion  of  Mr.  Stafford's,  and  as  a  substi- 
withdrawn ;  an  instrument  was  then  tute  for  it,  an  external  wound  is  made 
introduced  in  its  place,  consisting  of  a  in  the  perineum  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
straight  silver  tube,  closed  at  its  extre-  venting  infiltration  of  urine,  and  next 
mity,  except  a  narrow  slit,  through  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  lancet, 
which  a  small  lancet  could  be  made  to        I  have  already  uluded  to  the  little 
project,  by  pressing  on  a  stilt  which  chance  of  infiltration  of  urine,  and  I 
projected  on  the  handle  of  the  instru-  know  of  no  case  in  which  it  has  oc- 
ment ;    the  round  extremity  of   the  curred.    As  to  guiding  the  lancet,  I 
tube  being  pressed  afi;ainst  the  anterior  really  think  the  instrument  may  be  as 
part    of    the    left   hand,    introduced  safely  guided  when  passed  down  the 
through  the  wound  in  the  perineum  urethra,  and  held  properly  against  the 
and  urethra  to  its  posterior  surface,  stricture,  as  by  the  nnger  introduced 
The  pressure  of  the  instrument  being  through  the  wound  in  the  perineum. 
distinctly  communicated  to  the  finger  The  principle  of  the  operation  is  Mr. 
through  the  substance  of  the  stricture,  Stafford's  ;    the   modification   is   the 
the  lancet  was  protruded,  and  the  stric-  opening  in  the  perineum,  which  com* 
ture  was  diviaed.     A  silver  catheter  piicates    the   operation,   inflicts  addi- 
was    then  easily  introduced  through  tional  pain,  and  prevents  the  patient, 
the    urethra    and    divided    stricture  for  a  time  at  least,  from  following  his 
into     the   bladder,   and    allowed   to  usual  avocations, 
remain  there.     The  urine,  of  course,        Mr.  Listen,  while  speaking  of  Mr. 
flowed  through  the  catheter.    At  the  Stafford's  instrument,  observes,  "  Here, 
end  of  two  days  the  silver  catheter  was  a^in,  is  another  contrivance  of  the 
removed,  and  replaced  by  one  of  elastic  kind,  which  is  called  a  hinceUed  tii* 
gum.     The  wound  in  the  perineum  ietie.    It  is  a  catheter  with  a  laneet, 
gradually  healed,  and  the  patient  ulti-  which  can  be  made  to  lyrotrude  at  its 
mately  recovered,  making  water  in  a  point.     It  is  a  very  dangerous  tooL 
full  stream,  and  being  able  to  introduce  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  who  woidd 
a  sound  of  a  full  size  into  the  bladder,  choose  to  have  this  introduced  into  his 
so  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  urethra.      It  must  be  a  highly  dan- 
contraction."  gerous  proceeding  in  the  hands  of  any 
Now  the  following  is  Mr.  Stafford's  one,  however  dexterous  he  may  be*." 
plan*.    The  single  lancetted  stilette,  I  hope,  however,    that  Mr.  Listen's 
or  urethral  perforator,  is  passed  down  opinion  has  undergone  a  change ;  for 
to  the  stricture,  the  exact  distance  of  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman 
which  fromtheextremitvof  the  urethra  who  witnessed  the  operation  last  year 
is  first  ascertained.    When  the  point  in  the  North  London  Hospital,  that 
of  the  instrument  ia  arrived  at,  and  Mr.  L.  employed  Mr.  Staflfora's  instm- 
ment;  and  the  same  gentleman  in* 

*  Stailbrd  on  th«  IVettment  of  Strictare,  8d — 

c^t.  p.  68.  «  Lancet,  vol.  i.  ScMion  I8S5-36,  p.  m 
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forms  me  that  the  patient  is  now  quite  terminatur,  vel  qua  nasus  in  squas 

II  partes  dividit,  ultra   quem  tenninum 

I  will  not,  however,  quote  additional  dolor  non  progreditur.  dimidiam  tantum 

authorities  to  shew  the  feeling  which  capitis  occupans.      Hand  leve  malum 

exists  or  has  existed,  against  this  plan  quamvis  intermittit  quamvis  exiguum 

of  treatment :  I  only  heg  my  profes-  esse   prima   specie   videtur ;    nam  sj 

sional  brethren  to  put  Mr.  StaflTord's  acute  mterdum  impetum  faciat,  faeda 

instrument  to  the  test  of  experience,  atque  atrocia  detrimenta  adfert :  nervi 

I  have  this  week  operated  on  a  man  distenduntur,  facies  obtorquetur  j  oculi 

whose  urethra  was  quite  as  much  con-  vel  contenti  instar  cornu  rigidi  sunt ; 

tracted  as  in  the  second  case  which  1  vel  hue,  atq^ue  illuc,  mtenus  convellun- 

have  related,  and  who  assured  me  that  tur,  ac  vertiginose  agitantur :  in  ipis- 

it  always  took  him  five  minutes   to  que  dolor  profundus  usque  ad  intimas 

void  his  urine,  and  that  the  straining  tunicas  descendit.    Neque  ulla  causa 

was  so   great  as  frequently  to  cause  pr8Bcepit,perindeacsiquislignoplagam 

bleeding  at  the  nose.    By  means  of  the  inflixeritV 

straieht  urethral  perforator,  used  threfe  Celsus  contents  himself  by  dismissmg 

times    I  was  enabled  to  get  an  instru-  the  subject  in  a  very  cursory  and  unsa- 

ment  into  the  bladder,  and  the  patient  tisfactory  manner.  He  merely  states  the 

to  void  his   urine  with    comparative  bare  proposition,  that  pain  is  wont  to 

occur  in  the  nerves.    "  Interdiim  ver6 

I  km  not  wishing  to  urge  this  plan  etiam  nervorum  dolor  oririsolet;"  and 

of  treatment  in  cases  where  there  is  after  recommending  the  "  hydropathic 

any  passage,  however  small,  through  system"  to  some  extent,  he  says,  that 

the  stricture ;  but  in  every  case  where  mutton  suet,  hyoscyamus,  and  stinging 

the  contraction  is  so  great  as  not  to  nettles,  apphed  topically,   will   com- 

admit  of  the  introduction  of  an  instru-  plete  the  cure.    "  Utile  est  etiam  sevum 

ment  Mr   Stafford's  plan,  in  my  opi-  miscere  cum  hyoscyami  et  urtic®  con- 
nion,'offere  a  safe,  speedy,  and  effectual    tritis  seminibus  sic  ut   omnium   par 

mode  of  cure.  "^"^^  f*  ^^^J^^  imponere  t,"  &c. 

Wepfer,   at   a   comparatively    late 

Seriod,  gives  the  case  ota  female  whose 
w*^  **v. -^x^ ^-— isorder  he   designates   "  hemicrania 

leeva;"  and  as  it  contains  an  early  and 

Br  R.  H.  AiAKATT,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.S.A.    ^  faithful  description  of  the  pro^ss  of 

,T^   ^r    ^M  J'    t  n  ^^44^  \  facial  neuralgia,  I  will  transcribe  the 

(/br  ike  Medtcal  QaxeiU.)  paragraph  in  which  it  occurs,  entire. 

(ContiBaed  fkom  p.  SM.]  He  saye,  "  dolor  subito  illam  invadit: 

___  occui«t  partem  gente  sub  palpebra  in- 

_  1.      V  •     •  i_    feriori,  ubi  os  maximum  maxillie  supe- 

Tic  DOULOUREDX  has  been  nunutely    ^^^  ^.j^^  ^j  .^  ^^^^t^  1  .^^ 

described  bv  vanons  authors,  uaongst  ^  ^^^^  ^^           simulque  affligit 

the  oldest  of  whom  18  AretasusUieCa^  f^^^             J^^^^  ^^  nasi  partem 

padociuu     It  has    been   »  disputed  dextram,  etportionemlabiidextn  infra 

pomt,  however,  with  some,  whether  h«  .  ^^  ,^^    ^j  attractum  plane 

aescnphon  were  mtended  to  apply  to  ^^  ^^^          '.j^,    ^          ^  ^ 

neurafgia,  inflammation,  or  acute  rhei^  ^j^^^  ^^  J^^j^  excruaat.  ac  oculum 

Buitomi  8  but  I  think  there  can  be  httle  ^^  retniat,  lacrymasque  profuse  ex- 

doubt  that  he  IS  depicting.  graphicaUy,  ^rfmit- dolor    est  lancinins,    urens 

MMi  faithfdly  too,  the  progress  of  neur  *               ^^^        p^pe  intolenibilis, 

raWc  aiectionsywhen  fcssay^  •;  Fonn«  l^  \^^^  ^^  momentaneus :  sepe  pe^ 

cephalea  infinite  sunt.      Qnibusdam  ^^  ^^  j^  geptimanas  aflMxil,  ili. 

enim  perpetiius  dolor;  nonnullw  per  ^^^  j„  una  die,  in  una  hora  stepius 

«rcuitusn:vertilur,utiisauiquobdiana  fliam  adoritur.    Dum  me  hodie  con- 

intermittente  febncitant,  ^lor  modo est  ^^^j,  .^j^  ^^^^  plusquam  sexies  earn 

in  toto  capite^odo  in  dextramagis,  j^^^^jj  .,^^^^ ^^ i^rymas  ex  solo 

modo  in  sinistea,  modo  circa  frpntem,  ^^^^  ^^^  expressit  6culis  rubint, 

•ntsinaput:  hscque eodem die incerte  inde labium tremebat in dextro latere." J 

et  erratice  fien  solent.    Quidam  dextra ♦ 

tantum  parte  dolent,  quidam  leva :  qua  *  0>  Gnu.  et  Sipi.  dtutani.  Morbonun,  lib.  i. 

tempos,   vel   auras,   vel    supenriUum    "5&t„Medh».Ub.lB.e.|).MTU.rMct.«. 
unum,  vel  oculos  ad  medium  usque       %  Obicmtio  so. 
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It  would  be  inexpedient  to  weary  and  in  the  next,  as  I  before  obBcrred, 

your  readers  by  entering  into  a  minute  it  probably  never  occurs  as  an  idio- 

description  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  patnic  affection, 

pain  which  characterizes  tic  douloureux.  The  term  He  is  of  French  origin,  the 

It  is  too  well  known,  and  has  been  too  derivadon  of  which  is  unknown,  and  it 

elaborately  described  by  every  writer  is  somewhat  amusing  to  find  how  widely 

on  neuralgia,  to  need  recapitiUation.  It  the  curious  etymologist  has  cyvcnihot 

will  be  sufficient  to  state  in  broad  out-  the  mark  in  the  endeavour  to  elucidate 

line,  that  it  essentially  affects  the  ner-  the  important  mystery.    Some  imagine 

vous  system,  is  of  paroxysmal  character,  it  to  be  a  synonym  of  the  Greek  t^Q^ 

and  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  and  of  **  which,"  says  Mason  Good,  **  like  the 

every  temperament  and  idiosyncrasy.  French  synonym,  is  supposed  by  the 

It  has  been  presumed  that  if  the  lexicographers  to  be  an  oHomuiopj^ 
affection,  in  some  of  its  severer  forms,  or  a  word  formed  from  the  sound 
were  persistent,  tic  douloureux,  owing  that  takes  place  in  the  act  of  gnash- 
to  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  it  pro-  ing.'*  Other  learned  men,  with  Sau- 
duces,  would  be  more  fatal  than  it  is  in  f  ages  and  Soleysel  at  their  head, 
its  effects,  b^  indirectly  undermining  gravelv  assert  that  the  technical  mono- 
the  constitution,  and  sapping  the  foun-  syllable  was  su^^^sted  by  the  sound 
dations  of  health.  As  it  is,  however,  caused  by  crib-biting  horses! 
the  pains  may  "  quite  subdue  a  power-  The  trismus  of  the  Greeks,  with 
ful  mime*,"  and  may  "wear  out  the  which  this  word  has  been  someCiines 
patient  at  lastf.  confounded,  appears  to  have  been  ano- 

Mr.Swan  has  endeavoured  to  explain  ther  and  a  very  different  affection,  not 

the  cause  of  the  intermittent  action  of  the  locked-jaw  of  the  modems,  but  con- 

tic  douloureux,  which  explanation, how-  sistingin  aconvulsiveoragitatory  spasm 

ever,  will  apply  with  ec^ual  fidelity  to  of  the  inferior  maxilla ;  and  "the  use  of 

any  other  disorder  which  is  paroxysmal,  trismus  or  tic,  to  import,"  says  Mason 

He  says,  "  it  may  be  that  a  nerve  can-  Good,  "  a  state  of  muscle  directly  op> 

not  at  first  bear  a  diseased  action  with-  posed  to  that  which  it  first  indicated, 

out  rest,  any  more  than  it  can  a  healthv  is  another  proof  of  the  incongraous 

one,  and  therefore,  after  a  certain  period,  change  which  is  perpetually  occnrring 

it  ceases  to  make  any  impression;  but  in  the  nomenclature  of  medicine,  for 

after  this  rest  the  nerve  acquires  new  the  want  of  established  rules  and  prin- 

powers,  and  is  again  fitted  for  action."  oiples  to  give  fixation  and  a  definite 

This  is  the  mere  technical  narration  of  sense  to  its  respective  terms." 

an  obvious  effect,  and  leaves  the  cause  When  tic  douloureux  is  confined  to 

for  the  examination  of  succeeding  in-  the  face,  the  slightest  external  cause  is 

quirers.  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  a  parox- 

The  nomenclature  of  fatal  neuralgia  ysm :  a  touch,  the  rush  of  cold  air,  and 

is  abundantly  profuse :  thus  we  have  the  action  of  the  jaws  in  mastication, 

synonymes  of  various  writers,  some  of  frequently  excite  insupportable  agony. 

which  are  intended  to  be  scientifically  Hard  knots  are  formed  along  the  coune 

explanatorj^  of  its  character.  Andr6  de-  of  the  nerve,  which  have  enoneonsly 

nominated  it  tic  douloureux;  Sauvages,  been  supposed  to  arise  from  an  aetion 

trismus  dolorificus  and  trismus  max-  in  the  nerve  itself.    They  are  produced 

illaris }  Fothergill,  faciei  morbus  ner-  by  contraction  of  the  muscles  in  the 

<Torum  crucians ;  Young,  autalgia  dolo-  immediate  vicinity,  which  contmetien 

rosa;  Heberden,  dolor  capitis  intermit-  has  hrisen  from  communicated  irrifa- 

tens;    Chaussier,   neuralgia   facialis;  tion.    Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  Uie 

Good,  neuralgia  fiiciei;  Darwin,  hemi-  intensity  of  the  pain  arising  from  neu- 

crania  idiopathica;  Kerrison,  neuralgia  ralgiaby  the  following  extract,  taken 

spasmodica,  &c.  &c.    Some  of  these  from  Mr.   Hutchinson's  pamphlet  on 

scientific  soubriquets  are  evidently  oh-  Tic  Douloureux :  —  "  On  rising  one 

jectionable,  Darwin's  appellation  espe-  morning  fiom  my  bed,  I  suddenly  felt  a 

cially  so,  as  in    the    first  place  the  sharp  pain.    My  first  impression  was, 

cranial  interment  is  frequently  un-  that  a  wasp  had  stung  me ;  but  before 

touched  dunng  the  persistence  of  the  I  could  examine  the  part  whence  tfie 

disorder  in  ite  most  aggravated  form ;  pain  proceeded,  I  received  a  second  and 

«Swanonth«Nenr<^  ^^^  ^^^^^  shock,  repetitfons  of  which 

t  BeU'«  Qpeniiive  8iii|ery.  oeouived  in  the  most  rapid  succession 
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for  about  five  minates :  it  then  cf^ased  same  time  to  obstruction  of  the  bowels* 

as  suddenly  as  it  began.     Though  I  and  retention  of  urine.— I  am,  sir, 

cannot  compare  the  pains  to  anytning  Your  obedient  servant, 

I  ever  felt  (nor  do  I  think  the  imagi-  Georob  Johnsok, 

nation  can  easily  conceive,  much  less  PhywdM'i^lrtmt.KJng'iOallig* 

words  describe,  the  exquisite  acuteness  jan^  30,  igia.           mp"**- 
of  the  paroxysm),  yet  I  remember,  with 

the  most  vivid  recollection,  the  inten-  John  Lydbury,  set.  60,  labourer,  was 
sitj  of  these  first  sufferings.  On  re-  brought  to  the  hospital  on  Monday, 
ceiving  the  second  shock,  i  was  in-  June  27th,  when  it  was  stated  that, 
stantly  thrown  into  a  state  little  short  since  Wednesday  the  22d,  he  had  been 
of  phrenzy.  I  grasped  the  affected  labouring  under  obstruction  of  (he 
part  with  violence,  roiled  on  the  floor;  bowels,  which  he  attributed  to  his 
then  suddenly  starting  up,  ran  round  having  eaten  a  large  quantity  of  peas 
the  room,  till  at  length  being  worn  out  on  the  21  st ;  and  that  since  Friday  the 
with  the  a^ny  of  the  torture,  I  sunk  24th  there  had  been  retention  of  urine, 
on  the  bed  m  a  state  of  almost  senseless  Durin?  the  interval  between  the  22d 
exhaustion.  On  recovenng  fix)m  the  and  the  27th,  when  he  came  to  the 
stunor,  I  found  my  face  covered  with  a  hospital,  he  had  severe  pain  in  the 
cola  perspiration,  and  my  whole  body  abdomen,  bilious  vomiting,  and  con- 
in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement."  I  stipation,  for  which  he  took  purgative 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  medicines,  but  without  effect.  At  the 
to  this  work,  when  speaking  of  the  time  of  his  admission  he  was  very  much 
cause  of  tic  douloureux.  debilitated,    the    features     pale    and 

When  the  affection  is  unusually  se-  shrunken,  the  skin  cold,  the  pulse  fee- 

vere  and  of  long  continuance,  local  ble.    As  he  was  being  carried  in  a  chair 

determinations  frequently  take  place,  up  to  the  ward,  he  suddenly  fell,  and 

and  consequent  increase  of  tempera-  expired  almost  immediately. 

ture.    These  circumstances  have  misled  On  examininfir  the  body  26  hourfr 

the  practitioner  into  the  belief  of  its  after  death  the  oladder  was  found  ex- 

infiammatory  origin.    In  a  case  which  cessively  distended,  its  apex  reaching 

presented  itself  to  my  notice,  effusion  the  umbilicus,  while  its  base  nearly 

iiad  taken  place  in  the  cellular  mem-  filled  up  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and 

brane    of   the  upper  eyelid,    causing  compressed  the  large  intestine,  as  it 

a  persistent  oedematous  pufi^ness.    It  passed  over  the  brim  into  the  cavity  of 

yielded  rapidly,  without  topical  appli-  the  pelvis.    The  stomach  was  healthy, 

cations,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the  and  contained  about  an  ounce  of  liquid, 

irritation  which  produced  it.  The  small  intestines  were  distended 

When  the  pain  occurs  in  the  cheek,  with  gas ;   the,  colon  contained  a  oon- 

fauces,  or  tongue,  a  copious  flow  of  siderable  quantit)[of  softfseculent  mat* 

saliva  is   produced ;    and   tears   flow  ter,  and  was,  besides,  much  distended 

abundantly    when    the     ophthalmic  withfi;a8.    The  cause  of  the  obstruction 

branch  of  the  nerve  is  aflfi>lcted,  that  was  round  to  exist  in  the  rectum,  which 

being    the    source   from   which    the  contained  upwards  of  a  pint  of  common 

lachrymal  gland  derives  its  principal  pey  peas :  these  had  been  swallowed 

supply  of  nervous  energy.  in  a  ary  state  and  almost  without  maa- 

PTo  be  continued.]  tication  :  they  had  undei^gone  no  other 

chan^  m  their  passage  through  the 

— ■  intestme  than  that  of  becoming  swollen 

DEATH  PROM  PEAS.  ^7  ^^^  absorption  of  moisture ;  some  of 

them  were  mixed  with  the  feecal  matter 
in  the  colon,  but  the  greater  number 

To  the  BHior  ofikeMedieai  Gazette,  had  accumulated  in  the  rectum,  where 

gi^  they  formed  a  solid  mass  which  occu- 

'  pied  almost  the  entire  pelvic  cavity: 

Should  the  following  case  appear  to  this    mass  had  pushed  upwards  the 

ypu  worthy  of  a  place  in  the^pag[es  of  bladder  and  prostate,  and  compressed, 

your  journal,  you  will  perhaps  give  it  the  urethra,  so  as  to  render  impossible 

insertion.    It  is  in  some  dcgr^B  inte-  the  evacu^ion  of  the  bladder  by  any 

KSting,  as  affording  a  curious  emun^  eiSbrt  on  gtie  part  of  the  patient,    ft 

of  a  «echaiueal  cause  giving  rite  at  tl^  i^as  with  ronsiderable  difficulty  that  a 
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catheter  was  introduced  into  the  blad-  night  in  consequence  of  a  tomor  hsT- 
der  after  death ;  the  sensation  commu-  ing  made  its  appearance  in  the  right 
nicated  by  the  passage  of  the  instru^  groin  during  a  violent  fit  of  coaghine. 
ment  over  the  uneven  mass,  which  was  She  states  that  she  has  had  a  smul 
pressing  upon  the  urethra,  gave  rise  to  tumor  in  that  reeion  for  the  last  five  or 
the  idea  that  there  was  stricture,  but  the  six  years,  but  that  it  had  not  before 
canal  was  found  to  be  quite  free  from  produced  any  inconvenience.  She  has. 
disease.  No  appearance  of  disease  in  vomiting  after  every  thing  taken  into 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  the  stomach,  whether  medicine  or  food, 
and  at  other  times  of  a  dark  bilious  fluid. 

•          CASE  OF  HERNIA.  g.  ^^fTti;:'^^';^..^  S 

acute  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette,  swelling  whilst  coughing.    The  conn- 

^  tenance  is  anxious,  and  the   bowels 

^       '*!     .                ^  ,       .                ,  ^*ve   been   operated  upon  but  once 

The  following  case  of  hernia  occurred  since  I  was  first  called  to  her.    On 

in  my  practice  a  few  years  ago,  and  examining  the  tumor,  I  found  it  to  be 

should  it  be  found  to  present  some  an  internal  inguinal  hernia,  of  about 

points  of  practical  interest  and  utility  the  size  of  two  fists,  very  tense,  and 

to  your  numerous  readers,  I  shall  be  somewhat  painful  on  pressure.    The 

amply  repaid  for  transferring  it  from  taxis  was   resorted  to  for  about  ten 

my  case-book  to  the  pa^es  of  your  va-  minutes,  but  without  success,  and  being' 

luable  journal.— I  am,  sir,  attended  with  considerable  pain,  I  de- 

Your  obedient  servant,  gisted  therefrom,  and  ordered  wann 

T.  Heitbert  Barker,  fomentations. 

Bedford,  July  1, 1842.  In  the  forenoon  I  again  visited  my 


lax  fibre,  who  was  then  labouringunder  fu  ^^"'  '.     vumt.i.ig  i.-ununues;  ana 

an  attack  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  ^^t  ^SF^iJ^""  *™"°^  ^H  "flR?" 

influenza.    The  countenance  wi  some-  P*^,,?^  "'^  abdomen  is  increased.    Yhe 

what  tumefied  and  anxious,  and  the  f.^«l^nf  ^  ^?b?  m  before,  and  at  this 

eyes  considerably  injected.    She  was  ^^^  *^°  '^'^''"^tj^^,  "^J^""?'  *J 

troubled  with  an  incessant  cough,  in  "^^r^^""'    Prescnbed  pills  of  calomel 

consequence  ofwhich  she  had  not  slept  *"?    T   ^^^^^^^   ^f  colocynth.    and 

for  the  two  previous  nights.    The  ex-  25^^^^  *,''^'"°Vf  terebinthinate  enema, 

pectoration  was  colourless,  very  tena-  f^V^^Y^^   cold   applications    to    the 

cious,  frothy,  and  raised  with  great  J"?^^ '°  ^^®  P^*^®  ^^  ^^^  ^*™  ^<«°**»- 

difiiculty.     She  did  not  complain  of  ^"ri^S*    „  i  r      a  .u  ^  .u      -.,    ».  ^ 

soreness  or  pain  in  the  chest ;  the  ac-  ^^'  ^  f-"!'  ]  ^^T    .     ^^l  P^"?  ^ 

tion  of  the  heart  was  somewhat  excited,  J^^'^  rejected  by  the  stomach,  and  that 
but  regular ;  the  tongue  much  furred ;      .  ®  ▼omiting  had  become  more  frequent 

appetite  diminished,  and  thirst  consi'  ^'"^^  "?  ^^^  T'«'-    The  attempt  to 

derable  ;   the  bowels  constipated,  and  ^^dj^ce  the  hernia  was  as  unsuccessful 

the  skin  slightly  moist    On  applying  ""l^*",? ®  "«^  ^^  '*^«  ^,?^d»  «*  »*  ^^  **<^n 

the  stethoscope,  mucous  rdle  was  ve^  ^^^**  the  warm  applications  ;   and  I 

perceptible  over  the  whole  of  the  chest.  P^^V^J^  the  nnnd  of  my  patient  for  an 

Saline  aperients   and   expectorants  op^^tion,  should  those  attempts  prove 

were  prescnbed  unsuccessful  for  a  short  time  longer. 

Nov.  7th.-Tbe  bowels  have  been  w-,***^^  request,  I    called  upon  l>r. 

operated  upon  once  ;   she  has  a  fcon-  ^"''  "^5^  ^*^  }^^  at  8  p.m.,  when  we 

Btant  nausea ;  the  cough  is  distressing ;  P"?^T^  f  T^  ice,  which  was  pounded, 

expectoration  copious,  but  attended  with  jncl»ded  between  two  layers  of  a  hand- 

•  difficulty ;  the  skin  moist;  tongue  some-  I?^^!'  ?T  aPP^'^d  for  some  time  to  the 

what   improved   in   appearance ;    the  "^™'**.  ^'{"^or.    The  taxis  y^i  then 

countenance  less  anxious,  and  the  con-  IT!5.m7*^*^.  repeated  by  each  of  us, 

junctivffi  not  so  injected.  .  ^^^^.^}}  without  success.    The  pain 

TK- m«««w- f«  1^  ^ .s-  ^  continuing  severe,  the  vomiting  dis- 

Themedicmc.  to  be  continued.  tressing,  Wing   admuiisteied    thiee 

8th,— I  was  called  to  her  djijnng  the  doaea  of  i^)erient  medicines,  anA'an 
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enfema,  and  the  taxis  having  been  re-  were  brought  together  and  secured  by: 
peatedly  resorted  to,  without  producing  two  points  of  interrupted  sature ;  the 
the  slightest  impression  upon  the  part  was  covered  by  a  compress  of  lint, 
swelling,  the  opneration  was  determined  '  which  was  confined  bv  a  bandage 
upon,  which, -with  the  valuable  assis-  passed  with  moderate  tightness  around 
tance  of  Dr.  Witt,  I  proceeded  to  per-  the  body,  and. carried  across  the  peri- 
form  in  the  following  manner.  neum  and  thigh  on  that  side.  Our 
Operation,  —  Having  brought  the  patient  was  placed  c3mfortably  in  bed» 
patient  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  a  somewhat  fatigued,  a  id  a  copious  enema 
rather  convex-edged  scalpel  I  made  an  was  immediately  administered,  which 
incision  from  the  upner  to  the  lower  came  away  tinged  with  very  dark- 
part  of  the  tumor  along  its  greatest  coloured  and  onensive  fceces.  From 
convexity,  and  by  that  incision  divided  this  period  the  old  lady  gradually  reco- 
the  common  integuments  and  super-  vered,  and  the  wound  healed  most 
ficial  fascia,  which  were  found  to  be  favourably.  She  is  now  enjoying  a 
of  considerable  thickness  ;  by  another  good  state  of  health,  and  has,  for  some 
gentle  incision  the  hernial  sac  was  time,  worn  a  truss  opposite  to  the  in- 
reached,  which  I  pinched  up  at  the  temal  inguinal  ring  of  that  side, 
lower  part  of  the  tumor,  and  opened  with  The  mass  of  omentum  cut  away  in 
the  point  of  the  scalpel  held  horizon-  this  case  weighed  three  ounces  and  six 
tally,  when  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  drachms. 

escaped,   and  a  portion  of  omentum    

presented  itself.    The  peritoneal  cover- 

bff  was  divided  for  a  sW  distance  on  msceiptign  of  a  Fa.PARATio»r 

a  director,  when  I  introduced  the  fore-  *>'  ^  rbmamkablb 

finger  of  my  left  hand,  and  divided  the  MALPOSITION  OF  THE  STOMACH 

sac  upon  it  along  the  whole  length  of  j^jy  TRANSVERSE  ARCH  OF 

the  first  incisions,  thus  bringing  to  view  rpHg  COLON 

a  laree  quantity  of  the  omentum ;  on  ' 

unravellmg  which,  we  found  a  loop  of  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  aemt 

intestine^out  three  inches  in  leV  '"'"'''''t^^l^T^*  '""" 

of  a  chocolate  colour.     The  end  of  a  '""'  Chatham. 

director  was  introduced  between  the  By  George  Williamson,  M.D. 

stricture  and  intestine,  and  the  curved  suff  AMlrtant-Surgeon. 

blunt-pointed  bistoury  conveyed  along  {For  the  Medical  Gaxetie.) 

it,  with    the    extremity  of   which   1  

divided  the  stricture  in  a  direction  up-  Thb  preparation  displays  the  whole  of 
wards  and  slightly  inwards.  On  ap-  the  stomach,  and  greater  part  of  the 
plying  very  gentle  pressure  between  transverse  arch  of  uie  colon  (both  ra- 
the thumbana  fingers  in  returning  the  ther  small),  with  the  omentum  situated 
loop  of  intestine,  it  was  deprived  of  its  in  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the 
pentoneal  coat  for  the  extent  of  about  left  cavity  of  the  thorax.  The  anterior 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and,  stripped  of  that  surface  of  the  stomach  is  firmly  at- 
portion  of  the  investing  peritoneum,  tached  to  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung } 
and  being  perfectly  freed  from  the  stric-  the  lung  of  this  side,  as  might  be  ex- 
ture,  it  was  returned  into  the  abdomen,  pected,  has  become  much  reduced  in 
The  omentum  was  then  attempted  to  size,  and  occupies  the  superior  and 
be  thrust  into  the  abdomen  after  divid*  posterior  parts  of  its  proper  cavity. 
ing  some  adhesions  between  it  and  the  The  right  lung  is  smaller  than  the  left, 
hernial  sac,  but  in  vain,  from  the  quan-  from  the  circumstance  of  the  heart 
tity  which  had  been  protruded  from  beinK  much  displaced  by  the  sto- 
the  abdomen.  It  was  then  judged  mach  and  colon,  and  instead  of  ex- 
necessary,  both  by  Dr.  Witt  and  mv-  tending  across,  from  the  2d  rib  of  the 
self,  to  pass  a  strong  ligature  tightly  right  side  to  the  6th  of  the  leift,  as  this 
around  tnenarrow  neck  of  the  omentum,  viscus  naturally  does,  it  now  lies  nearly 
and  to  remove  the  ereat  bulk  of  it,  parallel  to  the  spine,  having  the  apex 
w^hich  was  accordingly  done.  It  was  almost  on  a  line  with  the  coronary 
found  necessary  to  secure  a  small  artery  ligament  of  the  liver,  and  being  of  the 
which  had  been  divided  in  removing  natural  size,  must  have  proved  much 
it,  when  the  hsmorrhage  ceased.  The  less  yielding  during  inspiration  than 
wound  having  been  sponged,  the  edges  the  stomach  and  colon  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  chest.     It  is  probable,  from  An  attentive    consideration  of  tHr 
appearance,  that  the  wound  of  the  dia-  paits  will  easily  account  for  all  the 
pnragm  extended  about  three  inches  symptoms    which    this    person    com- 
m  a  transverse  direction,  near  to  the  plained  of  since  receiving  the  wound 
centre  of  the  dorsal  attachments  of  the  in  the  manner  above  described  ;   he 
left  side  of  that  muscle ;  but  as  the  also  enjoyed  good  health  before  that 
objects  forming  the  hernia  have  con-  period,  and  was  even  remarked  hy  hn 
tracted  adhesions  to  the  parts  formerly  officers  to  be  an  active  soldier.      From 
injured,  and  as  the  peritoneum  lining  these  circumstances  it  seems  probaUe 
the  diaphragm  is  in  many  places  con-  that  this  singular  malposition  of  parts 
tinuous  wita  that  covering  the  colon,  was  the  result  of  a  wound  of  the  dia- 
there  is  therefore  considerable  difficulty  phragm,  and  not  a  congenital  malfor- 
m  ascertaining  that  point  i^ith  preci-  mation.     The  difficulty  of  breathing, 
sion.  when  he  walked  fast  or  ascended  a  hnl. 
History  of  Case.  —  Serjeant  D.  B.,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  capacity 
88th  Regiment  and  Company,  when  of  the  chest  being  diminished  by  the 
but  skirmishing  on  the  day  preceding  presence  of  the  stomach  and  tranwrcrse 
the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor  (which  arch  of  the  colon  j  imd  the  vomiting' 
occurred  in  1811),  one  of  the  enemy,  whenever  he  ate  more  than  a  smafl 
posted  on  the  left  of  a  steep  hill,  fired  quantity  of  food,  is  in  like  manner  er- 
as he  (the  Serjeant)  was  in  the  act  of  plained    by   the    latter   function    in- 
ascending,  and  wounded  him  in  the  nuencing  that  of  digestion  to  such  a 
chest.    The  ball  entered  close  to  the  degree,  that  the  pneumogastric  nervt^s 
nipple  of  the  left  breast,  and  passed  oiit  supplying  both  became  affected,  and 
at  tqe  back,  between  the  8tn.  and  9th  So  vomiting  was  the  result, 
ribs,  as  was  evident  from  the  scars  This  case,  in  whatever  li^t  it  in 
seen  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  viewed,  whether  as  a  congenital  mal- 
The  anterior  wound  soon  healed,  but  formation,  or  the  result  ofa  wound  of 
the  posterior  one  did  not  do  so  for  a  the  diaphragm,  is  singular ;  inasmnch 
considerable  period ;  but  when  it  did  as  he  enjoyed  good  health  previous  to 
close,  he  became  affected  with  such  the  accident,  and  even  after  it,  to  saeh 
severe  cough  and  expectoration,  that  an  extent  as  to  enable  him  to  do  his 
his  medicaf  attendant  deemed  it  proj^r  duty  for  nearly  twenty-two  years. 

to  lay  the  posterior  wound  open  again,    

which    relieved   his '  symptoms   very 

much,  and  portions  or  his  shirt  and  USE  OP  MOXA  IN  RHEUMAITSM. 

jacket  were  discharged.    After  this  his  

health  improved  so  rapidly,  that  he 

was  soon  enabled  to  rejoin  his  corps.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  wound  of 

the  oack  repeatedly  opened  and  healed  ^'*» 

afterwards,  generally   at  intervals  of  I  send  you  some  cases  treated  by  nioxa, 

twelve  or  fourteen  months ;  but  for  the  hoping  it  will  induce  others  to  intert 

last  six  years  of  his  life  it  continued  their  experience  of  moxa  in  similwr 

closed.    His  appetite  was  bad,  and  he  cases. — I  am,  sir, 

was  often  troubled  with  flatulence  and  Your  obedient  servant, 

dyspeptic  symptoms  ;    and  if  at  any  John  Lbiibt* 

time  the  stomach  happened  to  be  over-  ^^^>  '"■•  **^»  '•**• 

loaded,  vomiting  occurred,  and  he  was  The  labouring   classes  in  Ireland, 

therefore  obliged  to  eat  small  quanti-  from  exposure  and  insufficient  clothing, 

ties  of  food  at  a  time.     Bowels  gene-  are  very  subject  to  local  rheumatism, 

rally'  regular.     The  chief  bad  eltects  Rheumatic  fever  is  a  disease  compara- 

which  this  person  himself  attributed  tively  rare  amongst  them.  Those  torms 

to  his  wound  were,  that  since  receiv-  of  most  frequent  and  distressing  occnr- 

ing  it  he  never  had  been  able  to  wear  rence  are  lumbago,  rheumatism  of  the 

his  knapsack  with  ease,  and  his  breath-  deltoid  muscles,  and  sciatica.    In  ob- 

ing  became  much  affected  whenever  he  stinate  cases  of  local  rheumatism  I  in> 

walked  at  a  quick  pace,  or  ascended  a  variably  apply  moxa ;  there  is  no  appli- 

hill.    He  died  in  1833,  in  consequence  cation  so   immediately  successful  or 

of  £[angrene    of  the    left  lower  ex-  which  creates  less  inconvenience  to  the 

tremity.  patient,  especially  if  he  be  a  labOurtr. 
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At  dispensary  my  ordinary  treatment  Bridget  Doyle,  mt,  49  yBars,  Hving 

fpr  luinbago  is  castor  oil  and  turpentine  at  a  distance  of  three  miles,  being  in^ 

djraoght,  as  follows.  formed  of  her  sister's  recovery,  was 

R  OUsi  Ricini,  31. ;  Terebinth.  Syrupi,  brought  to  the  dispensary  on   a  ear, 

aa  5iij. ;  Aq.  Mcnth.  Piperit.  3j..  if.  and  carried  in,  being  unable  to  put  the 

ft.  haoBtiis.  limb  under  her;  had  been  confined  to 

The  turpentine  cpithem  on  flannel  ^>^  ^  ^^^V^  weeks.     This  woman 

to  the  loins,  kept  on   from  twenty  ^^s  burned  in  three  places  5  and  so 

minutes  to  one  hour,  or  until,  in  fact,  immediate  was  her  recoveiy.  that  she 

the  patient  exclaims  loudly  for  its  re-  walked  home  with  her  husband  in  two 

moval :  it  often  brings  out  very  minute  days  after.    He,  labouring  und«  rhea- 

vcsicles,  and  the  cuticle  desquamates,  nw^m  of  the  deltoid  muscle  of  the 

Also  ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  Dover's  "ght  arm,  which  rendered  him  incapa- 

powder  at  bed-time,  Uie  feet  and  legs  ]^^of  working  (having  been  employed 

Wng  bftthed  in  warm  water.  ^n  thrashinff  com),  was  burned  m  two 

In  rheumatism  of  the  deltoid  muscles,  <>'  *»'««  P^es,  which  enabled  him 

and  sciatica,  apply  moxa  by  all  means,  ^  mtum  to  his  work  the  foUowiag 

88  bUsters  ana  tartar  emetic  ointment  ^7' 

disable  the  patient,  and  render  him  in-  ^  "tout  able-bodied  young  man,  who 

capable  of  working.    The  labouring  bad  undergone  a  variety  of  treatment, 

classes  cannot  affoi5  to  be  coofined  to  was  blooded,  blistered,  purged,  used  su- 

the  house,  whereas  after  the  application  ^fics,  and  finaUv  had  tartw  emetie 

of  moxa  the  patieot  may  return  to  his  wntmentrol^dinthroughoutthe whole 

work  at  once.    I  shaU  instance  a  few  extent  of  the  limb,  from  which  he  had  no 

aggrarated  cases  in  which  it  proved  ^^^^^  ♦  ^om  this  unlimited  application 

successful  ^^  tartar  emetic  ointment,  a  xpass  of 

James  Pender,  «tat.  56  years,  got  tubercular  swellings  remained  in  the 

sciatica  from  standing  in  water,  the  *in,  so  thick  that  it  was  difficult  to 

frincipal  part  of  a  day,  washing  she^.  procure  places  for.  the  application  of 

le  had  been  confined  to  the  house,  "^o^?J    he  was  burned  in  three  places. 


riving  the  smallest  benefit.    I  applied  ^^?^^?^^^S^\        ^    , .       , 

mox^  in  throe  places;    first,  at  the  June  15th,  1842.-Jane  Gasfan,  let. 

origin  of  the  nerve,  each  application  ]^  T!?"' °"  °^  sciatica  of  the  left 

th^  niches  distant,  and  following  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  weeks,  and  been  confined 

eoorse  of  the  nerve  down  the  limb.  ^  the  house  from  pain  and  inabihty  to 

This  man  had  eighteen  applications,  move  the  limb  (the  limb  is  smaller  than 

FWMn  the  fiwt  burning  the  disease  de-  the  ophite).    Moxa  apphed  m  three 

aceaded,  so  that  I  had  to  continue  it  Peaces,  from  the  ischium  to  pophteal 

down  the  limb  to  the  ankle.     Several  ^pace;  lost  aU  pam  immediately,  and 

ef  the  bums  continued  open  for  some  wm  able  to  return  at  once  to   h^ 

time.    One  particnh»ly  down  the  calf  ordinary  avocations.     This  girl  had 

of  the  leg  dkcharged  pus  for  three  l^^en  Mistered,  used  tartar  emetic  omt- 

weeks.    TOs  man  has  been  ever  since  ment,  aperients,  &c.  without  any  bene- 

(now  five  years)    at  labour  without  fi*/  ««•  }f^  ^Z.  ^v^"™  of  pam  up  to 

having  had  any  return  of  the  disease.  this  d^y  (June  3pth). 

Judy  Cavana^,  st.  67  years,  eon-  ,^My  expenence  would  lead  me  to  wy 

fioed  to  bed  sixweeks  from  sciatica  of  that  if  there  be  nqt  an  immediate  rehef 

light  limb :  was  burned  in  four  places,  obtamed  on  the  first  or  second  appli- 

on  those  paru  in  the  course  of  the  catioB,  the  case  will  be  tediwis,  or  pass 

nerve  which  riie  indicated  as   most  down  thjj  hmbi  as  in  Pendei's  case.    I 

painfaL    She  was  unmediately  cored,  m  at  prwent  treatfaj  a  casp  exactly 

That  was  three  yeaxs  ago.    Last  winter  \^^  Pendei^s,  in  which  the  pain  has 

she  had  the  disease  in  the  left  limb,  ^^^t  the  parts  first  I)umed,  and  is  now 

was   confined    tq,  bed,  and  suffered  taking  the  course  of  the  posterior  tibial 

excruciating  pain.    The  moxa  again  P®JJ®-          .,.,,,                   j 

MUeved  her,  *beiBg  applied  m  »?»»  The  way  in  which  I  m^^mxB^ 

places.    5hc  had  not  any  iBterwd  m^J  »t,  is  the  foUowinj  :-In  a  atroM 

medicine  during  either  attack.  solution    of   nitrate  of   potass,   soat 

76a— XXX,  2  B 
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a  piece  of  lint,  then  dry  it,  cut  off  we  should  be  led  to  form  a  Boost  mi- 
pieces  the  size  of  the  thumb  nail,  fasten  favourable  opinion  of  its  healthiness « 
them  at  one  extremity  over  the  seat  of    j^.  ^  gcarcely  at  all  elevated  above  the 

rt?Vp?J?L  «SK&{?wt  level  of  the  sea.  and  i.  ^  a  con«de«- 

it  strongly  with  a  blow-pipe.     The  ble  distance  from  it.    Its  street*  are 

pain  during  the  operation  is  very  se-  narrow,  and  irregularly  built ;  and  the 

vere,  causine  an  immediate  puckering  houses  elosdy  arranged.    The  cHmate 

g-ihicSSu're.fja  i,«uny  and  cloudy  «,tl«J  the  ««« 

perspiration  broke  out.  sometunes  not  seen  for  weeks  together. 

Had  I  not  mislaid  my  note-book,  and  lights  are  occasionally  required  in 

I  should  have  been  able  to  have  de-  ^e  houses  at  mid-day.    In  addition  to 

taUed  these  cases  more  accurately,  and  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  quantity  of 

Siven  some  cases  of  affections  ot  tne  '  i  •  *L  /  . 
nee  and  spine  in  which  it  proved  sue-  coal  burnt,  not  only  m  the  private 
cessfbl.  For  the  last  six  years  I  have  houses,  but  also  in  the  manu£Eu;toriea 
been  using  moxa  with  undeviating  sue-  fo^  the  supply  of  steam-engines,  main- 
cess,  and  cannot  instance  a  case  in  tain  a  constant  thickness  and  heaviiie« 
which  it  failed.  When  first  proposed,  .  ^,  ^  v  j  u-  — c*i^ 
the  idea  of  being  burned  was  suchthat  ^«  the  atmosphere,  and  combine  with 
it  prevented  many  submitting  to  it;  but  many  other  circumstances  to  render 
now  that  they  have  had  demonstrative  it  apparently  the  most  unhealthy  of 
proof  of  its  efficacy,  they  gladly  submit,  ^j^^g 

|SS°*  "  """"^  *"  **  appUcation  of  ^^^^  notwithstanding  all  these  disad- 

* vantages,  notwithstanding  its  immense 

■  and  crowded   population,  and    other 

MEDICAL  GAZETTE.  things  which  lead  us  to  form  so  nnfe. 

F  'd      J  Z    15  1842  vourable  an  opinion  ofit.  Dr.  Link  goes 

rt    y,    u  y     ,         .  on  to  say  that  this  idea  is  by  no  means 

corroborated  by  the  statistical  accoanti. 

^l"i?^™"!I'"i"*^.**l'"'  "!!?*'  *-f*E!SI^  In  ftict,  it  is  shewn  to  be  one  of  the 

^rfU  Jferftotf  tueri ;  potestM  modo  Teniendi  in  i.     t  t.        ••       .       ».  ij     - 

pablicom  lit,  dicendl  periculum  non  recuto."       most  healthy  Cities  m   the  world,   in 

Cicero,  proportion  to  its  population.    The  foU 

lowing  tables  of  comparison  between  the 

HEALTH  IN  LONDON.  relative  mortality  in  London  and  Berlin 

In    a   recent   number  of  Hufeland's  are  adduced  in  proof  of  this  asser- 

"Journal  der  practischen  Heilkunde"  tion: — ^By  the  census  taken  in  I83I, 

is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Link,  of  Berlin,  in  the  population  of  London  is  stated  to 

which  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  have  been  1,474,069.    The  number  of 

the  salubrity  of  this  metropolis,  and  deaths  in  the  same  year  were  28,363, 

some  other  large  towns  in  England,  or  1*9  in  100.    In  1832,  the  number  of 

and  that  of  the  continental  cities.    The  deaths  amounted  to  26,974;  m  1833^ 

opinions  contained  in  it  are  founded  to  27,090,  which  is  equivalent  to  about 

chiefly  upon  observations  made  by  the  I'S  in  every  100.    In  the  city  of  Berlin, 

author  during  repeated  visits  to  this  ^^  the  years  1820, 1821,  and  1822,  the 

country ;  and  we  think  a  short  account  number  of  deaths,  in  proportion  to  the 

of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  population,  was  2*64  per  cent.    In  the 

our  readers.  years  1823, 1824^  and  1825,  the  number 

Pr^  Link  commences  by  giving  a  of  deaths  averaged  2*96  per  cent.    In 

description  of  the  position  of  London,  1S26,  1827,  and  1828,  2*83.     In  1829, 

and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built,  1830,  and  1831,  3*24.    In  183%  1833^ 

phserving  that,  firoin  its  appearance,  and  1834,  3*15.     In  1835,  1836,  and 
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1837|  3*01.      In  the  year  1837>  the  own,  the  number  of  deaths,  in  the  year 

cholera  being  prevalent,  the  propor^  1837,  was,  to  the  population,  4'03  per 

tional  number  of  deaths  amounted  to  cent ;  there  not  being  at  that  time  any 

3-89  per  cent.    By  the  last  enumera-  epidemic  to  account  for  this  high  rate 

tion,  made  in  1837,  the  population  was  of  mortality.     It  is,  however,  suffi- 

stated  to  be  283,722.     In  1838,  the  ciently  explained  by  the  state  of  culti- 

number  of  deaths  were  8554>  being,  in  vation,  and   the   extent   of  swampy 

proportion  to  the  living,  as  3*01  to  100 ;  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dutch 

and  in  1839,  the  deaths  amounted  to  capital,  which,  occasionally  drying  in 

8344,  or  2*8  in  100.  part,  forms  a  fertile  source  of  malaria 

The  averages  taken  from  the  reports  and  disease. 

of  other  large  towns  in  England,  as  The  mode  of  living  in  English  towns 

Liverpool  and  Manchester,  are  equally  is  referred  to  as  a  cause  of  the  com- 

fiivourable  to  them.    In  the  former,  parative  good  health  of  their  inhabi- 

the  population  in  the  year  1837  was  tants.    And  though  from  the  descrip-* 

203,327,  the  number  of  deaths  were  tion  given  of  the  comfort,  convenience, 

3996,  making  about  1'96  in  100.    In  and  airiness  of  the  dwellings  of  the 

Manchester,  in    the   same   year,  the  poor,  we  may  infer  that  Dr.  Link  pos- 

population  was  168,911,  the  number  of  sesses  no  very  accurate  acquaintance 

deaths  were  2718,  or  1*61  in  every  100.  with  the  hovels  of  our  cities  (where 

The  author  of  the  paper  then  enters  occasionally  two  or  three  families  are 

into  a  long  dissertation  on  the  cause  of  crowded  into  one '  room,   where   the 

tluB  preponderance  in  favour  of  the  houses  are  situated  in  narrow  courts  and 

Englkli  townsi  discrediting  the  opinion  ill- ventilated  streets,  and  the  inhabi- 

which  ia  sometimes  maintained,  that  tants,confinedwithinthem  all  day  long, 

the  fumes  Ikom  the. coal  fires  impreg-  can  scarcely  ever  realize  the  luxury  of 

nating  the  air  destroy  the  matter  of  pure  air  and  an  open  space),  it  is,  no 

contagion,  and  prevent  the  spreading  doubt,  true,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 

of  epidemics,  on  the  ground  that  epi-  houses  are  less  thickly  clustered  toge- 

demies  have  scarcely  any  influence  in  ther,  and  less  densely  populated,  than 

raising  the  average  standard  of  mor-  in  many  continental  towns.    They  are 

tality  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  generally  cleaner.    The  English,  too, 

that  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  (contrary  to  the  notion  of  our  continen- 

gases  arising  from  the  combustion  of  tal  neighbours),  drink  less  of  ardent 

coal  possess  the  purifying  properties  spirits  than  is  the  custom,  especially 

by  some  ascribed  to  them.  in    the    northern   towns   of   Europe, 

One  of  the  reasons  which  Dr.  Link  and    their    diet    is   generally   of    a 

assigns  for  the  healthiness  of  our  me-  better   and  more  wholesome   nature. 

tropolis  and  other  laige  towns,  jb  the  It  is  well  known    that  the  poor  in 

nature  of  the  climate,  which,  in  this  this  country  shew  an  almost  epicurean 

country,  is  not  the  subject  of  extremes,  particularity  as  to  the  quality  of  their 

though  very  liable  to  vicissitudes;  it  is  food:    so   long   as    it    is   in    their 

neither  too  warm  in  summer,  nor  too  power  to  avoid  it,  they  are  wise  enough 

severely  cold  in  winter;   whereas,  in  not  to  tolerate  such  inferiority  in  the 

many  continental  towns,  it  is  during  essential  articles  of  their  diet,  as  to 

the  extremes  of  temperature  that  the  render  them  unwholesome. 

greatest  mortality  takes  place.    Never-  In  the  paper  before  us,  however, 

theless,  in  Amsterdam,  the  climate  of  several  of  the  most  obvious  and  im- 

which  is  not  very  different  from  our  portant  causes  which  contribute  to  the 
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salubrityof  London,  and  the  generality  radiate  into  the  surronhding  dlstiieCs^ 
of  our  large  provincial  towns,  axe  omit-  purify  the  neighbourhood  in  a  mare 
ted.    Foremost  among  these  may  be  effectual  manner  by  their  number,  than 
mentioned    an     excellent     drainage,  the  larger  parks  situate  in  the  Tidnity 
and  a  good   supply  of  fresh  water,  can  do.    Many  of  the  most  thickly  id* 
The  underground  circulation  of  London,  habited   districts   in  London  en^dose 
if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  really  admirable,  open  spaces  of  this  sort,  and  are  in  no 
The  vast  sewers   and  various  pipes,  small  degree  indebted  to  them  for  ihesr 
running  in  every  direction  many  feel  immunity  from  fevers  and  other  diseaKS 
below  the  surfJEure  of  its  streets,  form  a  generated  by  close  dwellings  and  impnre 
remarkable  system,  the  extent  and  good  air,  which,  in  so  large  and  populous  a 
management  ofwhich  is  but  little  known  city,   would    almost  constantly    rage 
to  the  numbers  who  are  reaping  the  but  for  these  causes.  The  noxious  gaaes 
advantage  of  it.    Whoi  we  remember  generated  by  the  processes  of  life,  oom- 
that  the  difficulties  of  carrying  off  the  bustion,  &c.  are  of  course  in  some  mea- 
impurities  of  a  city  increase  in  propor-  sure  carried  off  by  their  tendency  to 
tion  to  its  size,  it  is  marvellous  that  intermix  with  the  air  around;  but  this 
they  should  have  been  so  well  over-  would  be  a  slow  process,  and  insuffi* 
come  in  London.  For,  notwithstanding  cient  for  the  proper  renovation  of  the 
the  innumerable  sources  of  filth  in  this  atmosphere,  which  is  in  great  measure 
•metfopolis,  how  rarely  are  we  offended  effected  by  the  currents  from  the  open 
by  any  cognizance  of  it.    The  defects  spaces  within  and  without  the  dty. 
in  the  drainage  are  only  local  ones;  But  all  parts  of  London  Bxe  not 
and,  in  many  instances,  depending  as  equally  healthy,  even  independently  ai 
much  on  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants  the  number  of  squares  contained  in 
as  on  any  other  cause.    The  good  sup-  them :  for  the  cause  of  this  difierenoe 
ply  of  fresh  water,  too,  from  various  we  may  look  to  the  dry  or  damp  nature 
sources,  is   most   conducive    to    the  of  the  soil,  and  the  high  or  low  ground 
purity  of  the  city    and   the   health  on  which  the  houses  are  built.    For 
of  its   inmates.      In    these   respects  instance,  low  fevers  are  very  preva* 
our  metropolis  fiorms  a  striking  contrast  lent  in  the  districts  situated  between 
vrith  many  of  the  continental  cities,  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  River,  including 
which  the  centres  of  the  streets  are  Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares,  and  the 
ofken  allowed  to  be  loaded  with  filth  surrounding  neighbourhood,  perhaps  as 
from  the  neighbouring  houses,  whieh  much  or  more  so  than  in  any  other  part 
,  contaminates  the  air,  and  contributes  to  of  London.     And  the  physician  well 
the  origin  of  fevers  and  many  other  knows  how  much  the  convalescence  of 
diseases.  his  patients  is  frequently  retarded  by  the 
The  parks  and  squares,  which  have  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  or  some  other 
been  well  called  the  lungs  of  the  me-  cause  operating  unfavourably  on  those 
tropolis,  play  no  mean  part  in  contri-  who  reside  in  this  situation :  they  will 
buting  to  the  health  of  the  citizens,  sometimes  remain  on  the  sick  list  with- 
in addition  to  the  important  use  of  out  improvement  for  weeks  together, 
affording  a  space  for  relaxation  and  when  the  simple  removal  to  higher  and 
amusement,  they  serve  as  reservoirs  of  more  dry  situations  acts  almost  as  a 
pure  and  fresh  air.  This  is  the  especial  charm,  and  produces  speedy  recovery, 
advantage  of  squares  situated  in  the  We  must  not  uphold  our  metn^^ 
middle  of  the  city,  which,  forming  as  it  as  a  model  of  purity  and  hygienic  per- 
were  centres  from  which  pure  air  may  fcction,  till  many  circumstances  are  re- 
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moved  which  at  present  detract  from  its  follows : — *'  In  the  last  five  years  the 

claims  thereto,  and  we  need  at  this  time  expenses  of  the  Commissioners  have 

onlyrefertothecustomofburyingwithin  ^^J'^Zl^''  ^^^  £13,583.  IZs.  6d.   of 

^.      ,^   a                  ,        J              xi.  ^hich  there  was  paid,  as  fees  to  two 

the  city.  So  numerously  and  so  near  the  barristers,  £2920;  to  five  physicians, 

surface  are  the  corpses  interred  in  many  £6498;  the  salary  of  the  secretary, 

of  the  church-yards,  that,^ especially  £2000;  and  chaise  hire  and  other  in- 

during  the  warm  weather,— a  constant  cidental   expenses,   £2165.   178.   lOd. 

,    *•        ^.v,    i:  ,..      .         '.^  J  -  2 he  average  annual  charge  of  inspect' 

and  pcrcepUble  halitus  is  emitted  from  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  £3g3  f 

them,  which  must  be  highly  injurious  The  sentence  which  we  have  put  in 

to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  dis-  italics  is  totally  erroneous.     The  in- 

tricts.    With  the  immense  population  ^tfS}-^^  of  the  thirty-six  houses  cost 

e  r     A       •!.•    V      1          ^^     ,  £13,583.  178.  6d.,  during  five  years, 

of  London  thu»  has  become  a  senous  ^oianni>alli,;  and  therefore  the  jinual 

subject,  and  one  demanding  the  atten-  charge  for  inspecting   each  was  but 

tive  consideration  of  Government.    Not  £75.  98.  Sjd. 

long  ago  a  petition  was  presented  in ~~ 

the  House  of  Commons  from  a  portion  CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  USE 

of  the  city  of  London,  comprising  Old  CP  THE  FORCEPS. 

Street,  Gosw.Ml  Stree%&c.  i  n  which  ^^  Thomas  Eowabd  Bbatty,  M.D. 

there  are  18,000  inhabitante,  who  com-  Profc««or  of  Midwifery  to  the  Itoyai  College  of 

plained  that  there  were  but  four  places  

of  interment  in  that  densely  populated  ^^  *he  obMrrations  that  follow  I  wish  it 

««;^i«i.»...v.^vrv^    ««^  «,v.«  ^^^^A  ♦!,««■  to  be  understood,  that  I  omit  the  coiuddera- 

neighbourhood,  and  who  prayed  that  «„„  ^f  tbo«5  caii  in  which  the  capacity  of 

burymg-ground    should    be    provided  the  pelris  ia  bo  much  diminiabed  by  mal- 

at    a    convenient    distance    from  the  formation,  tumors,  &c.,  as  to  render  the 

metronolis.  pessage  of  an  entire  cbfld  impossible ;   and 

_,  *^     *  _ .     ,       -        ,    ,                ,  that  I  will  allude  only  to  the  more  common 

These  subjects,  though  less  mvolv-  cases  of  difficult  labour,  in  which,  after  se. 

ing  party  contests  and  political  prin-  veral  hours  of  severe  pain,  the  head  hasbeoi 

ciples  than  many  others,  and  therefore  *^  ^^  !u*"*J£^'  "^  ^.  "^u*"*  ^''*^^ 

,         -              .    ^      J      .1.         I.-     A     #  cavity  of  the  peins,  and  is  then  arrested, 

less  frequenUy    made   the  subject  of  when  matters  have  arrived  at  that  state,  the 

investigation  in  Parliament,  are  highly^  practitioner's'  mind  becomes   alive  to  the 

important,   and   equally  concern   the  **??8T  *^*  ™»y  «»«««•    ^  ^o^ne  favonr- 

m    \    .  ^       ^       ,              .^.              mi.  able  chanse  does  not  take  place,  the  sinala 

best   interests  of  our  ciUzens.     The  of  distress  will  soon  be  exhibited,  but  with 

institution    of    a    few    cemeteries    in  a  rapidity,  varying  in  different  oases,  from 

the    vicinity,   by   private    companies,  diversity  of  temperament.     The  pulse  wiU 

J,         1.  J.  i<Ti.i     V       a*.       J  become  fiist,  the  aldn  hot,  the  belly  tender,  the 

can  produce  but  httle  benefit,  and  no  ^.gUui  hot,  ind  the  stomich  irritile.    These 

decided  good  will  be  effected  till  some  are  signs  which  we  know  indicate  impending 

general  system  is  adopted,    and  the  <"*  present  denger :   danger  to  the  mother, 

matter  brought  under  the  more  imme-  jjtJ^'dutjt  ^^  th^T^tt  h*: 

diate  superintendence  of  Government,  could,  would  not  with  a  word  terminate  such 

a  labour  at  such  a  time  ?     Who  would  not 

PYPPKQi?  «.  iTMQPFrTiXP  T  TTKATIP  ^"^  ^  P®"*"  *^®  "**"  ®'  shortening  the 

EXPENSE  OF  INSPECTING  LUNATIC  ^^^^y  ^^^^  jg^ger  of  his  patient  and  her  off- 

ASYLUMS.  spring  ?      Leave  her  unassisted,  and  what 

A  PABAGRAPH  hcftded  "  MetroDolitan  ^*^®  ''^  ^  ^^^^ '  *  pro*™ction  of  suffer- 

A  PARAGRAPH  nwMiea      Meiropoman  ^     m  aggravation  of  danger  to  the  mother, 

Commissioners  of  Lunacy"  appeared  „^' deathto  the  chUd.    flat  we  have  a  safe 

some  tune  smce  in   the    Times,  and  „d  efficient  means  of  averting  these,  by  the 

afterwards     in    one    of   our    medical  careful  use  of  well-constructed  forceps,  will  ap- 

cotemporanes.       After    staUng    that  pcarin  the  detail  ofthe  following  cases.    And 

thntjr-six  asylums  are  under  the  di-  ^era  I  would  observe,  that  aU  the  operations 

rect  inspection  of  the  Commissioners,  whidiithasfUlentomylot  to  perform  with  the 

and  entering  into  some  details  respect-  Ibroeps  are  here  set  fordi ;   there  are  none 

iag  them,  ^  the  paragraph  concludes  as  concealed.    I  have  not  selected  cases  Ihvoiir* 
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able  to  my  views,  and  left  tbe  unfavourable        Casb  II. — Age  28  yeara ;  seventh  pt^** 

ones  behind  in  my  note-book  ;   but  all  are  nancy.    This  woman  luid  borne  six  cfaildreQ^ 

given,  and  all  are  favourable.     I  look  upon  in  the  delivery  of  which   she  had  always 

this  fact  as  most  important,  because  it  is  difficult  labour,  and  tbe  last  child  had  bean 

likely  that  if  the  lacerations,  contusions,  and  extracted  by   the  perforator  and   crotchet 

other  evil  consequences,  that  haunt  the  ima-  by  another  practitioner.     In  this  labour  the 

gination  of  some  practitioners,  were  actually  head  presented  in  the  first  position,  and  it  was 

attendant  on  the  operation,  it  is  likely,  I  say,  evident  that  the  brim  of  die  pelvis  was  Mnoe- 

that  I  would  have  encountered  some  of  them  ;  what  in  its  antero-poaterior  diamater.     A 

it  is  not  probable  that  such  good  luck  would  considerable    opposition   to   delivery,  alao, 

have  been  constant  in  my  hands,  and  that  arose  in  this  case  from  a  convergence  of  the* 

all  my  patients  would  have  escaped.  spinous  processes  of  the  ossa  iscfaia,  vrhacfa 

Case  I. — Age  36 ;  seventh   pregnancy,  encroached  upon  the  cavity  of  tbe  pelrisy 

All  her  former  labours  had  been  very  long  and  resisted  the  passage  of  the  head.      At 

and  difficult,  and  in  two  of  them  the  chil-  the  end  of  24  hours,  finding    from   tbeae 

dren  had  been  still-bom.     The  labour  set  two  causes  the  progress  of  delivery  impeded, 

in  strongly,  and  the  os  uteri  dilated  slowly,  the  head  having  come  down  to  rest  upon 

It    yielded   after    twenty-four   hours    had  the  spinous  processes  below,  while  the  re- 

elapsed,  and  the  head  entered  tbe  brim  of  maining  portion  was  engaged  in  the  brim  of 

the  pelvis.    The  pains  continued  strong  dur-  the  pelvis ;  perceiving  that  there  was  little 

ing   the    ensuing   twelve   hours,    and    the  prospect  of  delivery  being  accomplished  \wf 

head  was  slightly  advanced  during  that  time,  the  natural  efforts  ;  and  having  the  fombor 

At  the  end  of  this  period,  being  thirty- six  labours  as  a  guide  as  to  what  was  to  be  ex* 

hours  from   the  commencement  of  labour,  pected,  I  determined  not  to  wait  too  kmg 

the  pulse  became  a  little  accelerated  ;   but  without  attempting  to  rescue  the  infant  from 

as  there  was  some  continuing  advance  of  the  its  perilous  situation,  if  it  were  oonaiatent 

head,  the  labour  was  aUowisd  to  proceed,  with  the  mother's  safety.    Accordingly  the 

In  six  hours  thereaftw  the  head  had  passed  forceps  were  cautiously  introduced,  and  as 

to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  through  cautiously  used  as  an  extractor ;  and  in  half 

the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  appeared  tightly  an  hour   from  the    commencement  of  the 

jammed   in  the  aperture.      Tlie   patient's  operation,  I  was  gratified  by  the  birth  of  a 

pulse  was  still  fiuter  than  before,  but  no  living  boy,  who  with  his  mother  oontinoed 

tenderness  of  the  belly  was  complained  of.  to  do  well,  until  they  left  the  Hospital  on 

Her  strength  being  good,  and  the  pains  re-  the  tenth  day. 

gular,  itwas  not  judged  necessary  to  inter-       Case  III. — ^Age36year8;ninthpregnancy. 

fere ;  but  at  the  end  of  forty-eight   hours  In  this  case  the  head  presented  in  the  fourth 

from  the  beginning  of  labour  unfavourable  position  of  Naegele ;  and  instead  of  chang- 

symptoms  had  fiilly  appeared.     Her  pulse  ing  to  the  first  in  the  coarse  of  the  labour, 

was  now  120 ;  the  pains  had  greatly  dimi-  as  it  usually  does  in  this    presentation,  it 

nished ;  her  strength  was  failing ;   and  she  continued  to  descend  with  the  anterior  fon- 

suffered  considerable   pain  on  pressing  the  tanelle  towards  the  pubis.     At  the  end  of 

abdomen.      Her  stomach  had  become  irri-  twenty-four  hours  (labour  being  very  severe)' 

table,   and   rejected   her   drinks.       Under  the  head  was  firmly  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  sad 

these  circumstances   the  forceps  were    ap-  in  six  hours  more  (thirty)  finding  tiiat  no 

plied.     It  required  some  care  and  patience  advance  had  taken  place,  and  the  vagina  was 

to  get  the   blades  of  the  instrument   into  becoming  tender  to  the  touch,  while  the  pulse 

their  place ;  but  at  last  it  was  accomplished,  was  gradually  increasing  in  frequency,  de- 

and  by  slow   degrees,    and  well  graduated  livery  was   effected  by   the  forceps.     The 

lateral  motion  of  the  instrument,  the  head  child  was    dead.      This   patient   recovered 

was  dislodged  from  its  position,  and  brought  without  any  unpleasant  symptom, 
down  to  press  upon  the  perineum.     The        Cask  IV. — Age  30  years ;  fourth  prag- 

rest  of  the  operation  was  sufficiently  easy,  nancy.    This  was  a  footling  presentation. 

The  child  wa<t  ext.  acted    still-bom.     This  and  the  labour   went  on  without  anything 

woman  suffered  a  good  deal  from  inflammation  remarkable,  until  the  arms   had  been  ex- 

of  the  vagina,  which  was  subdued  byfomen-  tracted,  when  great  difficulty  was  found  in 

tations,    injections,  and   poultices,  but  no  the  passage  of  the  head.     The  labour  pains 

sloughing  took  place.     She  left  the  hospital  continued  strong,  and  the  cord  pulsated  for 

in  a  fortnight,  quite  well.     I  regretted  at  the  a  considerable  time  daring  the  endeavours 

time,  and  still  continue  to  do  so,  that  I  had  made  to  extricate  the  head.      But  all  at- 

not  performed  the  operation  at  the  end  of  tempts  to  accomplish  this  in  the  ordinary 

thirty. six  houra,  instnd  of  waiting  to  forty-  way  having  been  tried  for   nearly  half  an 

eight,  as  I  have  no  doubt  the  inflammation  of  hour,  and  failed,  and  finding  tbe  pulsation 

the  vagina  would  have  been  prevented  there-  in  the  funis  becoming  weak,  I  determined 

by,  and  decid^y  the  child  would  have  had  upon   using    the    forceps.      Unfortunately 

a  much  better  chance  of  being  born  alive.  som«  delay  took  pla^  in  procuring  the  in- 
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ttlrament,  which   was  fatal  to  the  inftnt ;  tion,  and  in  that  case  (the  first),  I  have  alV 

for,  before  its  arrival,  the  cord  had  ceased  ready  said  that  I  delayed  to  interfere  longer 

to  pnkate.    I  passed  the  bl  ades  along  the  than  I  ought,  and  the  result  to  the  mother 

•ides  of  the  face  and  head,  having  the  body  and  child  is  evidence  that  procrastinstion  was 

of  the  infant  carried  forward  between  thie  fatal  to  the  latter,  and  caused  the  local,  but 

tiiighs   of    the    biother,    and    with    some  temporary,  inconvenience  to  the  former.    Of 

difficulty  I  snooeeded  in  eitracting  the  head,  the  fifteen  children^  seven  were  bom  alive, 

The  m<rthev  did  wdl.  end  eight  dead ;  but  of  these,  six  were  bom 

All  these  cases  oeenrred  in  women  who  under  circumstances  that  would  have  caused 

had  previously  borne  children;  but  I  now  a  similar  result  independently  of  the  operation » 

come  to  a  class  of  patients  in  which  the  em-  Thus,  in  three  of  the  cases,  YIII.  X.  XII. 

ployment  of    the  instrument  is  by  some  ergot  ofrye  had  been  administered  some  hours 

deemed  inadmissible  and  improper.    I  allude  previous  to  delivery.    Now  it  is  well  known 

to  women  in  labour  of  first  children,  and  it  that  when  a  certain  time  elapses  between  the 

will  be  seen  by    the  sequel  whether  the  administration  of  this  drag,  and  delivery, 

dread  of  the  instrument  in  such  case  is  well  the  child  is  most  commonly  still*bom.     It  is 

founded  or  not.  difiicult  to  state  exactly  what  length  of  time 

Cask  V. — Age  25  years ;  first  pregnancy,  is  required  to  cause  the  death  of  the  infant  in 
The  head  presented  in  the  first  position,  and  such  cases ;  but  1  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  labour  progressed  steadily  and  slowly,  so  some  observations  I  have  made,  that  in  two 
that  at  the  end  of  twenty >four  hours  the  os  hours  after  a  full  dose  is  given,  the  foetal 
nteri  was  c  >mpletely  dilated,  and  a  portion  heart  will  cease  to  pulsate.  In  the  cases 
of  the  child's  head  had  entered  the  brim  of  above  alluded  to,  a  greater  length  of  time 
the  pelvis.  The  pains  continued  severe  and  than  that  intervened  between  the  taking  of 
constant,  and  at  the  end  of  thirty  hours  the  the  medicine  and  the  delivery  of  the  patient, 
greatest  portion  of  the  bulk  of  the  head  had  The  death  of  these  children  therefore  cannot 
passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but  not  be  ascribed  to  the  operation.  Two  cases 
so  low  as  to  fill  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  or  (VII.  and  XV.)  were  attended  with  con- 
make  any  pressure  on  the  perinnum.  vulsions,  an  accident  that  notoriously    de- 

From  this  time  there  was  no  advance  in  the  stroys  the  life  of  the  foetus  before  birth.  And 
progress  of  the  head,  but  a  very  large  tumor  the  case  (IV.},  in  which  the  footling  pre- 
formed on  the  scalp.  In  this  condition  the  sentation  occurred,  must  also  be  struck  off  the 
head  remained  for  sis  hours,  notwititstand-  list,  inasmuch  as  the  funis  had  ceased  to 
ing  frequent  and  strong  pains.  The  woman  pulsate  before  the  operation  was  commenced, 
was  now  thirty-eix  hours  in  strong  labour.  We  thus  have  the  cases  in  which  it  is  fiur  to 
It  was  plain  that  the  natural  efforts  were  un-  estimate  the  value  of  the  operation  with 
equal  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  pulse  regard  to  the  infimt,  reduced  to  nine.  In 
had  risen  to  110,  and  great  reatleMness  had  seven  of  these,  living  ehildren  were  bom ;  and 
commenced.  By  the  stethoecope  the  child  of  the  two  that  were  dead,  I  have  reason  to 
was  found  to  be  alive ;  but  how  long  it  would  think  that  the  result  was  owing  in  one  qf 
remain  so  under  such  severe  pressure  was  very  them  (I.)  to  the  delay  of  a  few  hours  after 
doubtful.  I  therefore  determined  to  give  it  urgent  symptoms  had  become  manifest, 
a  ehanoe  for  life.  The  forceps  were  applied  It  is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  this 
slowly  and  cautiously ;  and  when  introduced  communication  to  enter  upon  any  minute 
the  blades  lay  one  behind  the  pubis,  the  other  description  of  the  operation  with  the  forceps ; 
ak>ng  the  sacrum.  This  shews  the  position  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  making  a  few 
of  the  head ;  that  it  had  not  turned  from  the  observations  upon  the  form  of  instrument 
oblique  position.  By  grasping  the  handles  most  suitable,  in  my  mind,  to  those  cases  in 
loosely,  and  swaying  them  back  and  forward,  which  the  head  is  arrested  in  the  pelvis,  be- 
two  or  three  times  during  each  pain,  without  fore  it  has  come  down  to  touch  the  perineum, 
as  yet  using  much  extracting  force,  I  loosened  In  such  a  position,  a  longer  instrument  than 
the  head  in  its  position  ;  and  then  gradually  that  in  common  use  will  be  found  of  great 
caused  it  to  descend,  and  in  twenty  minutes  a  advantage ;  and  a  blade  constructed  as  in  the 
living  boy  was  delivered  without  a  single  fibre  accompanying  sketch  will  be  more  easily  in- 
of  the  perinKum  having  been  damaged ;  a  troduced,  and  when  both  blades  are  passed 
careful  assistant  having  duly  supported  that  along  the  head,  the  handles  wiU  be  more 
part.  The  mother  and  child  left  the  hos-  readHjr  locked  together  than  when  the  usual 
pital  the  same  day.  form  is  given  to  the  instrument.    The  entire 

[The  author  details  ten  more  cases,  and  length  including  the  handle  is  12^  inches, 

then  makes  the  following  observations.]  Of  the  blade  to  the  lock,  3  inches ;  of  the 

In  these  fifteen  cases,  the  operation  was  fenestrum,  5i  inches  ;  the  greatest  breadth  of 

performed  vrith  complete  success,  as  far  as  blade  Ij  inches  ;  the  widest  part  of  the  fenes- 

the  mother  was  concerned ;  not  a  fibre  of  the  tram,  I  inch.     The  distance  between  the 

perinsum  was  torn  in  any  of  them,  although  blades  when  joined,  three   inches  at  the 

eleven   were  first  deliveries.     In  one  case  widest    part  ;    distance   between    the    ez- 

only  local  inflammation  followed  the  opera .  treme  points,  H  inch.   The  sides  of  the  blades 
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enclosfaig   the   fenestra  are  nearly  rounds  wrilerB  upon  the  talqect,  but  amplj  go 

slightly  flattened  upon  the  inner  and  outer  to  state  Uie  ideas  which  have  long  oocnpicd 

surfiieesi  but  having  no  sharp  edge,  either  oa  my  mind  on  this  momentoos  sobjecL.     I 

the  oater  border  or  the  margin  of  the  fenestra,  say  momentous,  for  no  one  can  fbd  metre 

The    adrantages  that  sndi  an  instrument  strongly  than  I  do  the  general  intereft  and 

possesses  over  others  are,  first,  from    its  importance  of  the  subject.    Sir  James  Clark, 

narrowness,  the  blade  is  more  easily  in-  as  well  as  yourself  and  many  other»»  have 

troduced.    Secondly,  when  both  blades  are  well  and  truly  remarked,  that  this   ia  do 

applied,  the  handles  can   be  locked  with  question  limited  to  a  small  party  of  pso- 

greater  fiunlity,  and  from  the  length  of  the  lessioaal  men,  but  is  one  of  Tital  iateses* 

blades  the  lock  will  not  be  within  the  vsgina,  and  importance  to  the  people  at  large. 
Thirdly,  from  the  rounded  form,  there  ia  no        No  smaU  section  of  our  profession  have 

danger  of  hurting  the  mother  in  the  in-  adyocated  the  "  one  fiicnlty  syitem" ;  let  ua, 

trodnction,  or  of  cutting  the  scalp  of  the  howeyer,  look  at  the  nature  of  oar  avocst- 

child's  headwiththe  inner  edge  of  the  fenestra  tions — a  single  glance  at  which  will  point 

hi  its  extrsotion.    This  is  a  point  upon  which  out  the  threefold  nature  of  our  proliBsaion. 

too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  in  ordering  Hie  pure  physician,  whose  STOcatioa  it  is  to 

or  choosing  an  instrument,  for  most  of  those  deal  with  such  diseases  as  require  no  w«»%i«i 

that  are  found  at  cutlers'  are  finished  with  skill  in  operation ;  the  pure  surgeon,  whoee 

such  sharp  edges,  that  both  mother  and  child  name    well    defines    the    nature    of    faia 

are  in  danger  of  being  injured  by  their  use,  office  }    the  pharmaceutist,  skilled  in  the 

With  such  an  Instrument  as  I  hsTe  described,  qualities  and  modes  of  preparation  of  those 

and  with  an  accurate   knowledge    of   the  drugs  which  form  the  weapon  of  the  phy- 

anatomy  of  the  pelris,  and  of  the  mechanism  sician  and  the  sui^geon. 
ofparturition,  it  will  be  difficult  (if  reasonable        Out  of  these  natural  divisions  of   pro* 

caution  be  oaed)  to  inflict  any  violence  upon  fessional  labour  springs  one  other  diviaion — 

either  of  the  objects  of  our  care.     But  a  clear  a  distinction  derived,  not  from  the  nature  of 

view  ofthe  relation  that  the  brim,  cavity,  and  things,  but  from  circumstances.    A  large 

outlet  of  the  pelvis  bear  to  each  other,  and  portion  of  the  population,  not  sufficienuj 

the  line  dejcribed  by  the  axis  of  the  entire  wealthy  to  be   able   on   all   occasions  to 

cavity,  must  be  entertained  by  the  operator,  secure  the  services  of  the  pure  physician  or 

to^insure  a  successful  termination*.  surgeon,  require  other  assi stance.    A  dia« 

. I trict  too  thinly  populated  to  afford  a  living 

to  a  resident  physician  or  surgeon,  may 
MEDICAL  REFORM.  afford  to  another  class  of  practitioners  an 
ample  income,  derived  firom  a  most  honour- 
able and  useful  life.    I  allude,  of  course,  to 
7b  the  Editor  qf  the  Medieai  Chuette.  the  general  practitioners,  who,  whether  from 
g^  their  superior  numerical  proportion,  or  from 
.            I        .                                .  ^     ,  the  greatly  larger  field  of  their  practical  uae- 
I  HAVE  been,  for  many  years  a  qmet  ob-  ft^jj^ess,  may  well  be  said  to  require  the  sup. 
server  of  the  progress  of  opinions  respecting        ^  and  protection  of  the  lecture, 
mediod  reform.    A  constant  reader  of  your  *'  simple  as  this  view  of  tiSi  subject  may 
valuable  journal,  it  has  afforded  me  much  ^  ear^  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  the  oorreii 
pleasure  to  observe  the  manly  and  temperate  ^ne,  and  that  it  would  stand  the  teat  alike  of 
course  you  have  adopted,  and  I  should  have  practice  as  of  theory, 
considered  it  Uttle  better  than  presumption        j  .j^j  ^^^      J^^^  ^  ^.^  ^^  ^ 
on  my  part  to  have  offered  to  the  public  my  existing  Uws  a£d  institution   correspond 
views  upon  the  subject,  had  they  not  so  withTsnd  bear  out.  this  mitural  arranged 
nearly  approximated  to  your  o^,  and  to  ^f  our  profession,  and  then  attemptto  point 
those  of  many  distinguished  members  of  our  q^^,  or  rather  hint  at,  such  alteVatiou  as, 
profession.    If.  where  my  opinions  agree  being  enforced  with  the  least  shock  to  ancient 
with  your  own,  they  should  tend  m  some  and  Valuable  institutions,  may  yet  be  best 
slight  d^ree  to  confirm  jo^^  ▼>ew»,  and  calculated  to  establish  our  p^fksion  upon 
where    they  differ    they  should  caU  forth  the  basU  of  mutual  union,  aid  support  Imd 
from  yoursdf.  or  other  equally  compet^t  ^^„  jj  ^^  ^^^^  -^  itself  and  mSst  useful 
judges,  a  still  further  oonsideraion  of  the  ^  ^^  public 

^'°^  ^  .^^"""^f  \^  ?^'"„ w    JSP'y        To  b^n,'then,  with  the  department  of 

rep«d(bethen»ultwhatitwdl),mffeclmg  ^    ^  physician.     Let   us   ask,  from 

that  I  have  not  been  altogether  an  idle  or  ^^^en^  doi  the  £ngUsh  physician  obtain 

useless  spectator  of  i«ssing  events.  his  diploma  and  his  ^ty?    From  whence 

I  shaU  not  conmUer  it  necessary.  In  aU  aoes  tiie  public  recdve  its  assurance  of  his 

cases,  to  pomt  out  where  my  views  ^r-  competency  to  fiU  the  office  of  his  calling  > 

respond  with   those  of  yourself  or  other  To  4at  body  is  he  amenable  for  miShprec. 

:  tice,  or  for  conduct  obnoxious  to  the  public, 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Uedictl  Science.  or  his  feUow-practitioners  ?    What  common 
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body  outs  upon  faim  a  ray  of  the  luBtre  of  Paris,  Heidelberg,  and  fifty  other  pboes— 

the  iUustrioos  deadi  or  links  him  in  Tital  to  say  nothing  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop 

union  with  the  eminent  of  his  own  age  ?  of  Canterbury — vie  with  each  other  to  supply 

Here  unfortunately  in  the  yery  threshold  the  demand  for  physicians.  Surely  such 
of  our  &qniries  we  meet  with  the  greatest  things  should  not  be.  A  great  mass  of  the 
iaoonsistency — ^the  greatest  want  of  unifor-  provincial  physicians  haye  been  raised  from 
mity.  With  the  exception  of  the  unlTersi-  the  ranks  of  the  general  practitioners,  many 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  College  of  whom  hare  proved  themselves  most 
of  Physicians  of  London  has  nearly  up  to  honourable  as  men,  and  most  useful  and 
the  present  day  been  the  only  corporate  intelligent  practitioners.  I  should  be  the 
body  empowered  to  license  practising  physi-  last  to  offer  any  prohibition  to  the  creating 
cians ;  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  not  a  fifth  of  physicians  out  of  the  rank  of  genersS 
of  the  physicians  practising  in  England  are  practitioners.  It  is  not  with  the  practice  I 
members  of  this  body.  Whence,  then,  does  find  fault,  but  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
this  arise  ?  From  any  incompetency  on  the  is  done.  Let  eadi  general  practitioner  judge 
part  of  the  College  to  ascertain  the  merits  for  himself  whether  he  would  prefer  the 
of  candidates  for  Ita  diploma  ?  Surely  not.  career  of  a  physidan  or  consulting-surgeon 
From  any  disrespect  for  that  body  which  to  that  in  which  he  is  placed ;  but  let  his 
prevents  persons  applying  to  them  for  their  promotion  to  such  office  be  through  the  test 
diploma?  Surely,  to  be  classed  with  Harvey,  of  competency  submitted  to  a  proper  and 
Sydenham,  Heberden,  Baillie,  of  by-gone  uniform  ordeal,  and  let  him  not  be  a  self- 
days — or  with  Halford,  Chambers,  Manhall  ereated  physician.  But  more  of  this  anon. 
Hall,  Bright,  Latham,  and  a  host  of  most  Next  in  order  comes  the  office  of  the  sur- 
exceUent  practical  and  scientific  men  of  our  geon.  .  Here  fortunately  we  have  less  of  con- 
own-«is  an  honour  to  \%  desired,  not  an  fusion.  One  corporate  body  only  licenses 
evil  to  be  shunned.  the  English  surgeon — a  corporation  which, 

Hie  simple  solution  of  the  problem  is  this  though  comparatively  modem  in  its  origin, 

—the  College  is  wanting  in  the  power  of  and  but  ill  protected  by  the  laws,  yet  num- 

enforcing  the  necessity  of  their  diploma :  bers  in  ito  list  every  English  surgeon  of 

hence  what  is  not  absolutely  necessary  is  not  eminence,  and  slmost  every  practising  sur- 

nniversally  required.    Were  it  not  for  the  geon,  whether  metropolitan  or  provincial, 

restriction  placed  upon  the  church,  by  which  As  a  professional  body  I  know  of  no  other 

no  person  can  be  ordained  without  a  title  so  much  the  object  of  congratulation  to  our 

for  orders,  and  the  power  which  our  nniver-  country  as  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
sities  and  bishops  possess  of  preventing  any        The  chief  fiiult  in  the  constitution  of  the 

from  entering  holy  orders  but  by  their  ssnc-  Co]lq;e  of  Surgeons,  and  tins  I  shall  speak  of 

tion  and  under  their  examination  and  ap-  more  ftdly  hereafter,  is  a  want  of  division  of 

proval,  what  hosts  of  clergymen  would  there  members.   Operative  snrgery  requires  a  more 

be,  who,  wilHng  to  avoid  the  more  expensive  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  more 

and  arduous  road  to    clerical  promotion,  nerve,  than  can  possibly  &11  to  the  lot  of  every 

would  seek  to  discover  a  cheaper  and  sn  gentlemanwho  appends  the  title  of  M.R.C.S. 

easier  path.  to  his  name.     It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that 

Hie  College  of  Physicians,  in  sntiquity  the  public  should  he  well  acquainted  who  of 

the  most  venerable  institution  in  our  profes-  ito  members  are  to  be  entrusted  with  this  most 

sion,  was  at  first  established  chiefiy  in  con-  useful  and  delicate  branch  of  the  profession, 

nection  with  the  metropolis  and  the  English  and  who  are  not :  and  this  would  be  simply 

universities.    Too  slow  to  extend  ito  useful-  and  essily  obtsined  by  dividing  the  members 

ness  by  demanding  fresh  powers  and  new  into  fiellows  and  members,  or  some  such  dis- 

cfaarters,  it  has  UvmI  to  see  the  day  when  ito  tinction ;   requiring  of  the  fellows  a  longer 

influence  has  been  lessened  by  ito  inadequacy  and  more  arduous  course  of  snatomtcal  and 

to  meet  the  public  wanto.  surgical  studies,  and  a  competent  test  of 

The  incrnsed  population  and  augmented  their  skill  and  ability  to  undertake  the  higher 
wealth  of  the  country — ^perhaps  also  the  in-  opemtions  in  snrgery. 
creaeed  intelfigence  of  the  community—has  The  last  natural  division  of  medical  la- 
caused  a  greaUy  increased  demand  for  con-  hour  falls  upon  the  pharmaceutist,  whose 
suiting  practitioners ;  and  we  now  find  hardly  office  it  is  to  be  well  skilled  in  the  qualities, 
any  town  of  importance  that  is  not  supplied  properties,  and  compounding  of  those  drugs 
by  One  or  more  physicians.  How  few  of  which  constitute  the  weapons  of  the  physi- 
these  sie.  members  of  the  London  College  1  clan  and  surgeon.  To  what  body  of  men 
What  a  medley  of  degrees  and  diplomas!  can  welookastherepresentotiveof  thismost 
What  a  mass  of  practitioners  with  no  in-  useful,  most  important  branch  of  our  art  ? 
tereat  in  common  among  thonselves,  or  with  To  whom  csn  tiie  public  look  for  protec- 
the  rest  of  the  profcMion !     Oxford,  Cam-  tion  ? 

bridge,  the  London  CoUege  of  Physicians,        The  chemist  and  druggut,  as  at  present 

Edinbuigh,    Glasgow,  Aberdeen,    Dublin,  constituted,  however  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
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6t  his  art,  has  no  means  of  pnblicljf  proving  speaking,  as  regards  tliar  dompefcenee   fd 

his  skill.  .  No  diploma,  to  show  that  he  is  as  perform  the  offioes  required  of  tiimn,  it  moat 

well  qualified  to  bay,  mix,  and  dispense  his  be  on  all  hands  confe»ed  they  are  well  mp- 

drugs,  as  his  neighbour.     Admiring  as  I  do  plied ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  general  damoar 

that  energy  by  which  the  Society  of  Apothe-  for  medical  reform,  whether  "  extra  or  inti* 

caries  have  arrived  at  a  post  so  distinguished  muros,"  in  no  way  artsesfrom  the  inadeqaacf 

and  so  useful  as  they  have,  I  cannot,  how-  of  this  class  of  practitioners, 

ever,  award  them  this  palm,  inasmuch  as  There  are  in  fact  some  anomalies  as  rr« 

that  it  is  my  honest  conviction  that  nine-  gards  the  working  of  this  system.     In  the 

tenths  of  the  practising  apothecaries,  if  as  present  day  almost  all  general  practitiooaa 

well,  are  at  least  no  better  skilled  in  the  know-  are  members  of  the  College  of  Sargeons  and 

ledge  of  drugs,  their  distillations,  their  adul-  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  I  think  I  shall 

terations,  their  compounding,  &c.  than  are  be  able  to  show  in  the  sequel  tiaat   the 

their  neighbours,  the  chemists,  to  whom,  in  awkward  position  in  which  the  general  prac- 

fact,  they  almost  universally  look  for  their  titioner  is  often  placed  arises  oat  of  the  want 

own  supplies.     Here,  then,  would  appear  to  of  division  of  the  surgeons  into  two  dasaea — 

be  a  complete  gap  to  be  filled,  an  *'  hiatus  fellows  and  members ;  and  the  comblnatma 

majcime  deflendus"  in  our  profession.  of  two  distinct  offices  in  the  Apothecaries' 

Having  gone  through  the  natural  divisions  Company,  that  of  professional  adviser  and 

of  professsional  labour  I  now  come  to  that  mere  vender  of  medicines,   wfaochy   in    ny 

division  which,  though  not  existing  in  the  opinion,  are  incompatible, 

nature  of  our  avocations,  yet  arises  out  of  Hoping  to  follow  up  this  sabjeet  in  aa 

the  application  of  them  to  the  public  good,  early  number  of  your  valuable  periodical. 

The  utility  of  such  a  division,  as  regards  I  remain,  air, 

the  public,  has  been  already  hinted  at,  and  Your  obedient  senranty 

it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  into  considers-  Philoicatbks. 

tion  one  or  two  points  as  regards  the  benefit  July  6, 1843. 
of  such  a  division  to  the  profession  itself.  Woe 
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Of  honour  or  distinction — no  motive  forexer-  nn  4  r^r*rm  virn  c 

tionbutgain,  Thechurch.  thearmy.thenavy,  rttAi.iiiiuJMK.iUi. 

the  bar,  all  have  their  grades  of  distinction.  — 

Without  them  what  chaos  and   confusion  _,   ^,    „,.^        -^.    ,^  ..     ,  ^ 

would  reign !     Indeed,  such  distinctions  lead  ^  '*«  ^^**^^  "^  '*«  Medteal  GazetU. 

to  the  increased  dignity  as  well  as  useftdness  Sir, 

of  the  whole  body.    The  honours  conferred  j  ^^^  directed  to  forward  you  the  enclosed, 

upon  a  Nelson  or  a  Wellington  are  honours  ^^a  to  beg  your  notice  of  it  in  the  Gazkte, 

conferred  upon  their  professions  at  large  ;  ^^  behalf  of  the  profession,  and  if  convenient 

for  they  are  honours  conferred  for  profes-  ^^  insertion.     Oppressive  measures  on  the 

sional  services;    and  so  it  is  m  medinne.  ^    ^f   ^he    guidians    of   the   Tendring 

The  services  which  have  procured  baronetcy  \i^^^^  Union  have  compeUed   the   pi^ 

to  SirHeniy  Halford,  will  at  least  procure  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  thV  resistance   of 

faim  distinction  and  respect.     How,  then,  oppression  and  the  assertion  of   its   own 

does  the  division  of  medical  labour  here  ad-    rjchts I  am  sir 

vocated  operate  ?    Why,  if  it  devolv^  npon  «      *            '    Your  obedient  serrant. 

our  eminent  physician,  to  cup  and  bleed  Samdbl  A.  I'HH,Ba,cit. 

their  own   patients  in  every  case,  and  to  ^  ,  .     ^      «       «^».  , 

superintend  the  dispensing  of  the  remedies  Colchester.  June  29tb,  1842. 

they  prescribe,  how  would  they  find  time  to  At  a  Meeting  of  Medical  PractitioDerst 

amass  those  fortunes  which,  being  commen-  held  at  Colchester,  on  Tuesday,  June  28th, 

surate  with  the  dignity  of  their  positions,  R.  Nunn,  M.D.  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved 

give  stability  to  the  honours  conferred  upon  unanimously — 

them  ?     How  (and  this  is  a  much  more  im-  1st.  That  the  remuneration  afforded  to 

portant  question)  would  they  find  time  to  medical  officers  under  the  Poor-law  Act  is 

amass  that  store  of  practical  skill  and  know-  insufficient  and  unequal ;  and  the  system  of 

ledge  which,  by  being  made  public  through  attaching  medical  dubs  to  Unions,  at  very 

the  medium  of  their  writings  and  lectures,  low  rates,  is  an  oppressive  and  nnconstita. 

circulates,  if  I  may  so  say,  though  the  very  ca-  tional  interference  with  the  just  rights  of  the 

pillaries  of  our  medical  system,  and,  like  the  profession,  which  loudly  calls  for  alteration 

heart's  blood,  returns  to  them  invigorated  in  and  redress. 

its  circulation,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  its  2d.  That  the  following  petition,  embody, 

impurities,   and  the  addition   of  new  and  ing  these  sentiments,  be  presented  to  thn 

confirmatory  facts.     How,  then,  is  the  pub-  House  of  Commons,   soliciting  the  enact- 

lie  supplied  with  this  most  valuable  body  of  ment  of  a  determinate  scale  of  remuneration, 

men,  the  general  practitioners  ?     Practically  upon  fixed  and  equitable  prindplea :   and 
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^t  tbe  Mtoben  for  the  County  be  re-  equalities  in  tiie  salariefl  and  rennineratio& 

qttMtdd  to  present  and  support  the  same.  of  medical  officers,  and  in  the  establishment 

n  tkeHanourabiethe  OrnmamrfOr^  "^  ^ ^"^  "^  ^^  "^^"^^  ^'  ^  "^^^ 

BHiain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  a»-  ^'^"y- 

sembled,  "  ^  '*•  Honourable  (lie  Poor-law  Com- 

The    humble    Petition    of  a   numerous  mieeionere* 

Meeting  qf  Medical  Practitionere  re*  *'The  undersigned  medical  practitioners 

eidiny  in  the  Northern  Division  qf  the  of  the  Northern  Division  of  the  County  of 

Counig  qf  Betex  and  its  Vicinity,  Essex,  in  public  meeting  assembled  at  Col- 

"  Sbbwvtb  Chester,  the  28th  day  of  June,  1842,  having 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  ^^  i^*^   consideratian   the  interests   of 

the  medical  regulations  lately  issued  by  the  ***«  profession  as  affected  under  the  Poor-law 

Poor-law  Commissionera  axe  exceedingly  de-  Amendment  *  Act,  resolved  respectfully  to 

fectxve,  inasmuch  as  they  contain  no  deter-  memorialize  your  Honourable  Board  upon 

roinate  scale  of  remuneration  for  medical  the  foUowing  points:— 

officers,  but  leave  this  entirely  to  the  arbi-  "  First,— It  appearv  to  your  mcmonahsts 

trary  appointment  of  the  different  Boards  of  that  by  establishing,  m  place  of  the  present 

Gnaidians,  by  which,  in  many  instances,  ▼»^g  rates  of  remuneration  adopted  by 

great  injustice  and  inequality  exist.  ^e  several  boards  of  guardians,  an  adequate 

"  That  it  appears,  from  returns  made  by  "»<*  uniform  rate  of  payment,  much  dissatia- 

yoor. Honourable  House,  that  the  average  faction  and  contention  among  the  members 

amount  paid  to  medical  officers  of  Unions  ia  <rf  **»  profession  would  be  prevented;  that 

the  metropolitan  districts  is  about  Is.  5Ad.  t^«  intentions  of  the  Legislature  to  provide 

per  case;  that  in  rural  districts  it  rises  to  efficient  and  immediate  medical  attendance 

38. 34d.  only ;  whUe  it  has  been  ascertauied,  ^pon  the  sick  poor  would  be  more  satisfac- 

from  accurate  calculations  made  upon  an  **>"ly  carried  out;  and  that,  by  this  means, 

extensive  scale,  tiiat  in  dispensary  and  hos-  ^^  assistance  of  the  best  qualified  practi- 

pltal  practice  (whidi  form  a  just  criterion  in  t«>n«™  ^   the   immediate   neighbourhood 

the  matter)  the  cost  of  medicines  alone,  in-  ^ould  be  i^ux«d.                    ,    ^    ^      , 

dependent  of  any  remuneration  for  skill  and  "  Second,— It  is  considered  objectionable 

loss  of  time,  amounts  to  about  4s.  3id.  each  «"*  injurious  to  ti>e  honour  and  welfare  of 

^yt^  the  profession,  that  m  the  formation  of  poor 

••That,  in  addition  to  the  inadequate  pay-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ™*c  o^  payment  of  each  mem- 
ment  thus  afforded  for  medicines  and  at-  ^^  ^Mvild  be  fixed  by  the  boards  of  guar- 
tendance  for  the  pa«per  population,  your  <Uans,  and  tiiat  tiie  acceptance  of  such  dubs 
petitioners  have  further  to  complain  that  a  Aould  be  compulsory.  In  confirmation  of 
most  oppiesrive  and  degrading  system  has  **»  V^^^  ^  *^,  memorial,  your  memo- 
been  imposed  upon  tiiem,  under  tiie  dcnomi-  «<*l»t»  beg  to  caU  tiie  attention  of  your 
nation  of  •  Medical  Clubs ;'  by  which  medical  Honourable  Bwd  to  the  Utc  proceedings  of 
officers  become  bound  to  extend  tiie  same  ^  Tendnng  Hundred  Board  of  Guardians, 
privileges  to  a  laige  dass  of  tiie  community,  '^^^^'^  "r®  a^  present  before  the  Board,  and 
upon  terms  so  low  as  most  essentiaUy  to  ^»»>ch  your  memonahsts  consider  degrading 
interferewith  the  just  remuneration  for  their  "**  ?PP£?"^*V  j.  ,  «  #  , 
labours,  to  which,  as  citizens  of  a  free  ^'°'  "at  the  medical  officers  of  the 
country,  and  members  of  an  enlightened  Tendring  Union  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the 
profession,  tiicy  feel  tiiemselves  entitied.  Colchester  Medical  Society,  and  to  those 

'•Yourpetitionersthereforeapproachyour  genticmen    present    unconnected  with  the 

Honourable  House,  respectfully  but  eamcstiy  Unions,  for  tiie  promptitude  and  warmth 

soliciting  your  attention  to  tills  subject,  con-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^7  ^^«  espoused  their  cause, 

vinoed  tiiat  a  fuU  consideration  of  flie  same  «nd  beg  to  offer  them  tiieir  sincere  thanks, 

must  lead  to  tiie  adoption  of  such  measures  «'»*  request  the  Colchester  Medical  Society 

as  shall  secure  for  tiie  medical  profession  in  "^  continue  to  watgh  over  Uie  interwts  of 

Enghmd  and  Wales  a  fair  and  equitable  re-  ^  medical  departments  in  the  different 

muneration  for  their  services  to  the  poor.  Unions  of  tiie  Nortiiern  Division  of  tiie 

and  a  freedom  from    all    unconstitutional  co^i^ty. 

restraint  in  tiie  practice  of  tiieir  profession.  ^^'  ""»«*  *^e  foregoing  resolutions  be 

"  And  jmu  petitioners  wiU  ever  pray.  published  m  tiie  Eesej^  Standard,  Chejms- 

••  Signed  on  behalf  of  tiie  Meeting,  M*^  CAromele,  and  Essex,  Herts,  and  Kent 

<*  R.  NvifN,  M.D.  Chairman."  ^^^^       ,      ^     ,       .   ^^           .      . 

^    l%»t  t^  «iii,««4«.  «,-«,«,.;-i  K- ,.«.  ^^'  ^^^  ^^  thanks  of  this  meetmg  be 

Coiiimi»io|un,  oiling  tboratteution  to  the  "      '    '            R.  Nunn,  M.D.  Chairman, 

same  subject,  and  requesting  their  mterpo-  ....^ 
sition  in  puttihg  an  end  to  the  absurd  in- 
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RBPORTOFTHB  uterine  httmorrfaage  after  drfw6ry>  ^  ^i^  oi 

.^  ^«  ».,«.    these  were  promptly  amfnamft  to  free  mc- 

OBSTETRIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE    ^^^  ^^  tight  bandagiDg,  while  the  other 

PHILADELPHIA  DISPENSARY.         two  demanded  most  aaaidQoiiB  attentiaD,  to 

avert  the  imminent  danger  to  whada   tlie 

patients  were  subjected,  llie  first  of  these 
Onb  hundred  and  twenty-six  women  have  cases  has  entirely  recorered.  Hie  subject  of 
been  deUvered,  all  at  full  term,  except  one  the  other  case  was  somewhat  adrmced  m 
at  seven  and  a  half  months,  one  at  six  and  a  phthisis,  having  apparentiy  a  large  csrity  ia 
half  months,  and  one  at  five  and  a  half  one  of  the  lungs.  The  labonr  proceeded 
months.  regularly,  and  terminated  spontn>eo«irij  in 

The  average  duration  of  labour  in  ninety-  two  hours,  and  the  placenta  was  catJiMtwi 
eight  of  theie  cases  was  nine  hours;  the  in  fifteen  minutes.  Shortly  after  liaviag 
extremes  being  thirty  minutes  tod  ninety-  been  bandaged,  and  properly  adiosted  ia  the 
six  hours.  bed,  she  became  very  fidnt,  and  luemor- 

The  average  amount  of  time  required  for  rhage,  at  first  concealed,  soon  deveiaped 
the.  spontaneous  delivery  of  the  placenta  in  itself  to  an  alarming  degree,  m«sii^g  n^ 
ninety-two  cases  was  fifteen  minutes  and  a  •  exhaustion.  By  the  finee  nae  of  wine  of 
hdtf ;  the  extremes  being  five  minutes  and  ergot,  mixed  with  brandy,  together  with 
five  hours.  friction  and  powerful  oompnsskm    of  Che 

The  introductiim  of  the  hand  for  assist-  abdomen,  the  flow  was  staunched.  Afler 
ing  the  delivery  of  this  mass  vras  necessary  remaining  in  a  very  doubtful  atate  for  two 
in  six  cases,  after  a  delay  of  one,  one  and  a  or  three  days,  she  began  gradnally  to  rally. 
half,  two  and  a  half,  three,  and  five  hours.  In  the  course  of  the  fifth  day  dbe  had  a 
In  five  of  these  cases  the  placenta  was  return  of  the  uterine  pains,  and  then  threw 
merely  reiainedt  either  from  torpor  of  tiie  off  a  mass  of  coagulated  blood,  in  which  the 
uterus,  or  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fibrous  lamouB  were  so  ooaspieaoas.  as  to 
mass  presented  at  its  orifice.  In  the  sixth  canse  it  strongly  to  resembla  a  fihiDsn  poly- 
case,  however,  the  placenta  was  adherent  by    pus. 

a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface,  and        The  woman  who  aborted  at  Its  and  a 

required  manual  dexterity  to  separate  it.  half  months  had  luemorrhage  for  blsusI 

In  one  of  the  cases  of  retained  placenta,    weeks  before  the  ovum  was   thrawn  eC 

the  uterus  had  become  so  completely  torpid,    T^ie  tampon,  &c.  had  to  be  resorted  to,  to 

that  it  failed  to  contract  effidentiy  under  the    prevent  her  perishing  from  iwrhawsHon. 

use  of  turo  scruples  of  the  ergot  in  powder.        Several  of  the  patients  snffeisd  mnch  with 

and  two  drachms  of  the  wine  of  ergot,  given  .irritability  of  the  distended  oCeros,  with  oe- 

at  the  end  of  an  hour  after  the  expulsion  of    casional  severe  contractions,  several  weeks 

the  foetus.    The  uterus  was  finally  excited    before  delivery.      They  vrere  rdieved  by 

to  action  by  the  insinuation  of  the  fingers    venesection,  laxatives,  and  emoIUent  foe- 

between  its  anterior  lip  and  the  placenta.  tions  to  the  abdomen.     One  patient  had  the 

The  ergot  was  also  administered,  in  one    liquor'  amnii  escaping  from  the  ntaras  dnr- 

case,  to  excite  the  contractions  of  the  uterus,    ing  a  whole  month,  and  another  dariQg  a 

which  had  fidlen  into  a  state  of  atony  at  the    whole  week  previous  to  delivery. 

end  of  the  first  stage  of  labour.     It  acted        During  the  first  and  second  qoarlersef  the 

promptiy  and  safely.      The  patient  stated    year,  a  number  of  the  patients  wereattaded 

that  she  had  been  subjected  to  tiie  use  of    with  different  degrees  of  inflsmmationof  the 

this  artide  in  all  her  five  previous  labours.       uterus  snd  peritoneum.    They  all  recofesai 

The  forceps  were  indicated,  and  resorted  under  persevering  treatment, 
to  in  three  instances.  In  the  first  of  these,  The  number  of  children  bom  of  ttsss 
after  the  vectis  had  been  employed  to  con-  126  cases  has  been  126 ;  vis.  72  boys  sad 
vert  a  sincipital  presentation  into  a  fifth  oc-  54  girls ;  of  these,  123  were  at  matarity, 
cipital,  and  then  to  a  first  position,  these  one  at  seven  and  a  hidf  ,  one  at  six  and  a 
instruments  were  introd|iced  with  a  view  to  half,  and  one  at  five  and  a  half  months, 
save  the  patient  from  a  state  of  exhaustion,  Five  children  were  still-born ;  of  theas, 
into  which  she  was  rapidly  sinking.  two  were  in  apparently  healthy  MinOiH^tn ; 

In  the  second  case  they  were  employed  to  one  of  these  two  was  the  subjeet  of  a  bteech 
terminate  labour  in  a  woman  four  feet  six  presentation,  in  which  the  head  beosae 
inches  high,  who  has  in  her  two  previous  locked  in  the  pdvis^  and  strangaialaDn  took 
labonn  required  instruments.  (In  the  first,  place  before  proper  assistance  oouhl  be  ren- 
the  crotchet  was  used.)  dered.    The  other  was  delivered  before  the 

In  the  third  case,  the  instruments  were  attendant  could  be  apprised  that  the  pstiant 
resorted  to,  to  complete  delivery,  after  an  was  in  labour,  which  continued  only  two 
ineffectual  but  severe  labonr,  whidi  bad  con-  hours.  On  one  of  the  parietal  bon^  of  this 
tinned  seventy-two  hours.  child  a  deep  indentation  was  found,  with  the 

There  were  seven  cases  of  well-marked    scalp  adhering  closely  to  the  depressed  bone. 
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and  without  my  evldenoe  of  recent  oontn-  which  he  judged  to  be  occaaloned  by  the 

sion.  feet  of  the  infant   in  the  hypogastrium. 

Two  othera  were  bom  in  u  lemi-putrid  Having  emptied  the  bladder  by  means  of  the 

state,  and  the  filth  was  barely  alive  when  catheter,  he  deUvered  the  child,  but  ascer- 

delivered  at  five  and  a  half  months  of  its  foetal  tained  that  the  uterus,  had  experienced  a  eo- 

development.  lution  of  oontinuity,  and  tiie  patient  died  in 

Three  children  died  within  a  month  after  rixteen  hours, 

birth,  life  terminating  in  eonvulsiotta,  in  two  Tlieae  two  eases  warn  praetittoners  against 

cases  apparently  wiUi  meningitis ;   one  of  the  inconsiderate  use  of  eigot  of  rye  with 

these  childreu  was  bom  at  seven  and  a  half  the  view  of  accelerating  labour.     Indeed, 

months.  this  medione  should  only  be  given  in 


The  remaining  children  and  the  mothers  of  inertia  of  the  uterus.     When,  on  tlie 

of  all  were  doing  wdl  at  the  dose  of  theterm  other  hand,  the  contractions  of  ^  oi^gan 

of  our  attendance  upon  them.— ilMsncan  are  active,  rapture  is  risked  by  its  employ- 

Journal  qf  the  MBdieal  8eieme€9,  ment ;  especially  if  there  exists  any  obstacle 

„_ to  the  passage  of  the  child,  as,  in  one  of  the 

_          _              _  above  eases,  the  distended  bladder  prevented 

RUPTURE  OF  THE  UTERUS  the  descent  of  the  foetus.     In  such  ciicum- 

_                 .^  stances  the  uteras  may  be  excited  to  eflfbrts 

AFT.li  TH«  ADMiNiSTKAnoN  OF  ERGOT  ^y^  ^  ^  ^^^^\^  tcrmmate  iu  mp- 

ture. — Journal  de  M^deeme  de  Montpelier . 


OF  BYB. 


A  FKiifiPARAt  20  Tears  old.  wdl  formed. 

bJ^beeonw  ^.tgLt  wiftc^it  .ny  ^^.  DISSOLUTION  OF  URINARY 

Tonrabie  symptom.      The  early  pains  had  CALCULI. 

shewed  themselves  in  the  usual  manner;  

and  thr« or fe«[fco«n ■««* *e conanence-  r^      experiments  of  M.  Leroy  with  lugard 

■"•^'tii?^;,.?^^  a"^'''?'*".'^  to  the  dlssohitionofurinarycauJuU,  conned 

oompte^  ddated, jmd  the  bag  of  wat^  ^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^^  hOHiratory,  or 

ruptured.     Every  thmg  promised  a  speedy  on  ttSse  afflicted  with  this  disorder,  led  him 

^'^i^i^JT'.Tr?**?  accelerate  ttode-  ^  ^  foUowing  conclusions  .-^1.  Certain 

scent  of  tiie  Infimt,  the  person  who  assisted  add  and  alkaliii  reagenU  exert  on  urinaiy 

5L^*  JS!~     * !?    *^."™^?*    ^  jxmcretions  a  destructive  influence,  which  is 

dradun  of  the  ergot  of  rye  m  fow  doses,  at  ^      ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^  operation  is  car- 

intervals  of  five  ^^^-^^  yte"? «  «»^  ricd  on  in  inert  vcsscb,  aiid  which  afiacts 

tractions  were  exerted  with  redoubled  vio-  p^ncipaUy  the  animal  matter  contained  in 

^'^  }^\^J^'^Y  ^?  ^'^'  Siese  V^iretions.    This  corrosive  action  is 

.u«drfer  the  h«Ml,  is^  K,metimes  impeded  1^  the  fcrmation  of  new 

moimted  up  agam  to  »"PPW  P«*  of  the  deposits,  the  production  of  which  appears 

p^Ws,  and  couWnot  be  d^ngu^ed  po*  ^^^^^t  from  the  laturation  of  th^  free 

v^ginam.    The  attwdantjhghtened  at  ti^  acids  or  acid  salts  of  the  urine.    2.  With- 

5~T?**'^^^   ".  M.  Dehnas,    who  out  absolutely  denying  the  possibiUty  of  ob- 

famdtt^patieptfaastateofexti^eanx-  taining  some  succissM  results,  it  may  be 

kity,  auflertegu^  hud  dSwu  as  a  general  rule  that  unless  the 

'''•^*°*^u.  J^T  P'^u  '",M°'?2r  2"  «2«  of  the  stone  be  very  smaU,  it  will  not 

■J**'  •-«ly  dMtingmAable  at  the  teft  mfb-  ^  destroyed  by  reagents  employed  in  baths 

nor  prt  of  the  M^,  W  bim  to  fear  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^J^^      ^^'[    ^   ^hese 

that  ^  »torus  had  been  J^turcd :  and  on  ^^  ^^3  introdu^directiy  into  the 

exeroMing  traofaon  on  the  feet  of  the  m&nt  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  powerful  influence; 

per  lagmam,  the  abdominal  tumor  was  fidt  ^^^  j^  udmon  to  the  vital  reaction  of  the 

to  dM^P«f;    «  was,  m  fact,   the  head  organ,  which  often  gives  rise  to  inflammatory 

which  had  escaped  from  the  uterus  mto  the  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  appKcation  of  these 

sbdonunal  cavity.    Three  days  afterwards  ^^^^  ^^^  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 

the  unfortunate  patient  sunk  from  pen-  lepgthcn  the  treatment  and  render  the  suc- 

*ow*"«-  cess    doubtful.      4.    The    combination    of 

.*  f J'T .  7??»»»  ^  y**»  ?^'  P^:  lithotrity  with  solvent  media,  would  have  the 

nant  for  the  third  tune.    Labour  had  Usted  ^avantsge  of  favouring  the  action  of  the 

tan  honra,  when  the  person  m  attendance  y^^    ^    increasing  the  pointe  of  contact ; 

thought  It  necessary  to  accdcrate  lU  pro-  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^t  seem  rational  to  adopt  as  an 

giess,  and  wescnbed  a  dnidim  of  ergot  of  ordinary  method  this  combination,  which  is 

rye  m  four  doses.    After  the  third  dose  vo-  applicable  only  in  a  few  exceptional  casM.- 

mitwga  «id  excessive  anxiety  supervenea.  J^chivei  Ginirales  de  MSdedne. 

M.  Delmas  beina  calkd  m,  recognised  the  

bladder  full  of  nnnCj  and  perceived  a  tumor, 
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QUININE  POUND   IN  THE  XJRINB  ^Torilnde'^Srht^^^ 

AND  IN  THE  BLOOD.  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^  ^,^os  manhamt 

ulcerated  in  its  whoie  ertent.     "nie  prostade 

On  examining  the  eediment  formed  in  the  gland  larger  and  firmer  than  natnXBL — Jfr- 

urine  of  a  patient  to  whom'  qainine  had  dicinUche  Zeitvng. 

been  administered,  on  account  of  periodical      — ' ■ — • 

nenrous  pains,  M.  Landerer  found,  besides  SYPHILITIC  RETRACTION  OF 

the  phosphate  and  urate  of  lime,  and  carbon  MUSCLES 
nate  of  ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  qui- 
nine in  a  free  state.     The  urine  itself  con- 

tained  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammo-  This  is  a  disease  of  rare  oocorrciiee,  aad 

nia,  and  also  some  traces  of  quinine.      In  which  has  only  of  late  reoeiTed  atteoticm. 

two  other  patients  to  whom  quinine  had  It  affects  most  frequently  the  flexor  nraadei 

been  administered  for  the  cure  of  intermit-  of  the  fore-arm,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 

tent  fevers,   M.  Landerer  endeavoured  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  generalitj  of  caata 

discover  this  alkaloid  substance  in  the  blood,  observed  at  the  venereal  hospital^  under  M. 

One  was  bled  for  a  pleurisy  which  super-  Ricord.     The  three  patients  who  presented 

vened ;  the  blood  was  inflammatory,  and  the  this  remarkable  affection  had  arriTed  at  thiC 

cpagulum  covered  with  a  thick  buffy  coat,  point  of  constitutional  infection  charartpiiarf 

When  first  drawn  from  the  vessel,  and  so  by  the  symptoms  which  are   denomtiistod 

long  as  it  preserved  its  heat,  it  had  but  a  tertiary  by  M.  Ricord.     In  all  tiieae  tbe  ir- 

very  slightly  bitter  taste ;  but  after  it  had  traction  was  very  nmilar ;  the  llexocs  of  the 

become  cold,  and  the  formation  of  the  clot  fore-arm  being  affected  by  it.     The  moacki 

had  taken  place,   the  bitterness  was  very  appeared  shortened,  as  a  result  of  the  per- 

marked.     A  perceptible  difference  was  dis-  manent  contraction,  which  did  not  permit 

oemible  between  the  serum  and  ike.  coagu-  the  extension  of  tlie  fore-arm  ;   but  tbeir 

lated  portion,  the  bitter  taste  being  most  tissue,  though  firm,  presented  no  apprecbb^ 

marked  in  the  former,  and  the  quinine  could  alteration.     An  important  symptom  wastfe 

be  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation;  then  peculiar  pain  which  existed  in    die   cob- 

digesting  the  residue  in  acidulated  water,  tracted  part;   this  pain  was  incTBaaed  A 

filtering,  and  precipitating  it  by  ammonia,  night,    and  resembled  closely   that  expe- 

In  the  second  patient  the  analysis  of  the  rienced  in  sjrphilitic  affections  of  the  boBBL 

serum  gave  exactly  similar  results. — Reper*  In  one  of  the  patients  the  retnetioii  was  eo- 

iorimmfur  die  Pharmaeie.  temporary  with  tertiary  ulcerations  of  tfee 

— 'throat ;  in  another  with  perioatitia  of  tk 

POST-MORTEM   APPEARANCES   IN  tibia.    ljescpatirataw«  tjdmutted  to  t^ 
rkTAnv»rvc  treatment  of   iodide  of  potamnm.     ne 
DIABETES.  success,  under  its  influence,  was  as  proo^ 
—^  and    easily  obtained  as   in  oUier  tertisiy 
An  officer,  who  had  suffered  from  the  month  symptoms.    The  pains  ceased  in  eacii  oae 
of  October  1840,  under  diabetes  insipidus,  *»  «>on  aa  the  fifth  or  sUth  day.     T^ 
against  which  all  the  remedies  usually  em-  movemenU  of  the  limbs  anderwant  a  pro- 
ployed  had  been  tried  ineffectually,  such  as  greniYe  amelioration,  and  were  soon  per* 
craoBote,  qnina,  opium,  steel,  a  purely  ani-  fectly  restored.~ih(/le/i«  de  Tk£rtp^»Uifm. 

mal  diet,  &c.  died  in  July  1841.     Although 

the  quantity  of  urine  daily  secreted  was  very  vacancibs  in  th* 
great,  the  strength  of  the  patient  was  sus- 

taiiied  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  in  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

course  of  the  affection  a  purulent  deposit  ^-—^ 
shewed  itself  in  the  urine,  at  the  same  time    Thb  chair  of  surgery  in  this  univenity,  snd 
that  a  slow  fever  arose,  which,  added  to  the    the  chair  of  pathology,  are  now  vaesnt ;  the 
progressive  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the    one  in  consequence  ofthe  death  of  Sir  Chartes 

nrine,  accelerated  the  fiital  termination.  Bell,  the  other  by  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
On  the  examination  after  death,  aU  the    john  Thomson.    The  election  to  the  chair 

^  °L^t  ^^y  ^^^  ^^^J^l  ""  ?  ^^^^  of  pathology  wiU  take  place  on  the  9th  of 

state,  WT^  the  exception  of  the  unniU7  or-  August.    Amongst  the  candidates  ut  ma- 

gans.    The  two  kidneys  presented  the  ap-  tioncd  Dr.    Cndgie,   Dr.    Henderson,  Dr. 

peM-ance  of  hirge  sacs,  and  were  twice  then:  john  Davy,  Dr.  Handyade,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 

natural  sue.    pe  renal  substance  was  en-  Bennett.    It  is  ahra  reported  that  Dr.  Home 

tir^  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  some  h^s   at    length    tendered    his  resigustiao, 

portions  of  the  cortical  partrwhich  were  m-  .^d  will    be  succeeded  by   Dr.  AHaon.- 

duratod  and  tuberculous.     The  bUddar  was  Provincial  Med.  Jtmmal. 
much  larger  than  usual ;  its  walls  softened  .„_ 
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DRUGS   ON   SALE   IN  THE  ENGLISH   MARKET, 

With  their  Prices  aadwrcnd  Duties. 

(From  tht  OJieial  RMurmtf  July  It,  1843.> 


Aloes,  Barbadoes,  D.p c 

Hepatic  (dry)  bd c 

Cape,  BD c 

Anise,  Oil  of,  German,  D.F....lb 

E.1.  .! lb 

Asafoetidaf  B.D. c 

Balsam,  Canada,  d.p lb 

Copaiba,  bd lb 

Pern,  BO lb 

denioin  (best)  BD c 

Camphor,  onreflned,  bd c 

Ganthariaea,  D.P lb 

Garawav,  Oil  of,  D.P lb 

Cascarilla  or  Elentheria  Bark,D.p.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  BO lb 

CastorOil,  East  India,  BD lb 

West  I.  (bottle)  d.p.  l^lb 

Castorenm,  American lb 

DP.       Hndson's  Bay lb 

Catechu,  BO.  Pale c 

Dark 

Cinchona  Bark,  Pale  (Croim) ....  lb 

BD.  Red    lb 

Yellow  lb 

.    Colocynth,  ToAev lb 

I  D.p.      Mogaaore ...lb 

Calomba  Root,  BD c 

Cnbebs,  BD c 

Gamboge,  BD c 

Gentian,  d.p c 

Onaiacum,  d.p lb 

Gam  Arabic, Turkey, fine,  d.p...  c 
Do.  seconds,  d.p.  ..  c 
Barbarr,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  D.p c 

B.  I.  line  yellow,  bd.c 
Do.darfc  brown,  b.d.  c 

Senega]  garblings,  d.p c 

Tracacanth.  D.p , c 

Iceland  Moss  (Uchen),  d.p lb 

Ipecaeaaaha  Soot,  b.o lb 

/ali4>,  BD lb 

Manna, flakT,  BD. lb 

Sicifian,  BD lb 

Mask,  China,  BD oa 

Myrrh,  East  India,  bd c 

Turkey,  BD c 

Nox  Vomica,  bo lb 

Opium,  Twkey,  BD lb 

Peppermint,  (Hi  of,  F.  bd lb 

Quicksilver,  BD • lb 

Rhubaib,  East  India,  bd lb 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  lb 

Russian,  bo lb 

aflWm,  French,  BO lb 

-  ..lb 


Spanish 

^rttpariilaf  Honduas,  bo. 

Lisbon,  BO.  .. 

9cammony,  Smyrna,  d.p... 

Aleppo    ...... 

Senna,  Sast  India,  bd 

Alexandria,  d.p 

Smyrna,  d.p 

Tripoli,  D.p. 


.lb 
lb 
.lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 


tit  •  o.  In  Bond.— c  Cwt.->B.  P.  BrMah  Possessions.    F.  Forei|cii.-  o.  p.  Duty  paid. 
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STATISTICS  OF  DISLOCATIONS, 

M.  Malgaignb,  as  we  leani  from  the  Go- 
zette  M^dieale,  haa  lately  written  a  paper  on 
thia  subject.  The  registers  which  he  cxa- 
mined  had  often  omitted  to  state  what  joint 
was  dislocatf^i.  There  were  491  cases,  how- 
ever,  where  the  joint  was  specified ;  the  dis- 
locations being  as  follows : — 

No  of  Cases. 

Of  the  sbotdder 321 

—  claYicle 33 

—  elbow 26 

—  radius ^ 

—  wrist 13 

--  thumb I^ 

—  fingers ^ 

—  thigh 34 

-r-  knee ^ 

—  patella > 

-^  foot «0 

—  J*!' I 

«—     spme       ......         1 

He  found  that  from  the  age  of  2  to  15, 
dislocation  of  the  shoulder  occurred  only 
once  out  of  four  dislocations ;  but  after  60 
years  of  age,  once  out  of  IJ. 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

K^t  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"2V. 
J^ongitude  ifi  3'  51"  W.  of  Greenwich. 


Mr.  E.  Lee'sTraaalatioa  of  Aion^  Mar. 

tin's  work  on  the  Edncatioii  of  MoCfaers  cf 
Pkmilies ;  or,  the  CiTilisa.tion  of  the  Hmsao 
Race  by  Women.  Being  the  work  to  whic^ 
the  Prixe  6f  the  French  Academx  ww 
awarded. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP   SURGEONS. 


LIST  or  OBNTLBMSN  ADMITTSD 

Friday,  July  8,  1842. 

J.  Bunt.  — B.  Cockeli.— L.  Roberte. — O    F. 
Hcritairc.— J.  Moir.— J.  Moore. — C.   Hooper.— 
E,  O.  Lyue.— J.  F.  Nicholls.— W.  Darfes.— F.  M 
Clifford.— a.  B.  Clark.— T.  Parr.-^   '^ 


APOTHECARIES'  HAXr.. 


June, 

^Vednesday  29 
Thursday  .  80 

Jufy, 
Friday.  .  .  1 
Saturday  .  S 
3uiiday  .  .  8 
Monday .  .  4 
Tuesday    .    5 


Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday  .  . 
Saturday  . 
Sunday  .  . 
Monday  .  . 
Tuesday .  . 


Thbbmomktvr. 

Arom  51  to  74 
53      70 


49 
49 
47 
54 
58 


63 
68 
66 

78 
68 


BAUOMEtRR. 

80-08  to  80*01 
89*91        89*79 


6 

ftom  47  to  64 

7 

48      61 

8 

49      64 

9 

47      67 

10 

48      68 

11 

50      74- 

la 

58      71 

89*73 
89*83 
39*91 
39*75 
39*61 


89-96 
^06 
8978 
99*65 
99*84 
99  69 
99*80 


39*89 
39*86 
Stat. 
99*61 
89*80 


to 


80-18 
89*94 
99-61 
99*69 
89*86 
39*63 
80-00 


Wind,  S.W.  on  the  aotta,  and  K.B.  on  the  80th 
ult. ;  N.W.  on  the  8d  Inst,  and  rollowinf;  days. 

On  the  39th,  clear.  The  ^h,  doudy  and 
showery.  HRie  Ist  and  8d  inst.  diowery,  with 
intervals  of  sunshine.  The  8d,  n^orning  clear, 
afternoon  cloudy:  The  4th,  rain  in  the  morning, 
otherwise  aeneralW  de&r.  The  5th  and  6tb, 
generally  clear.  The  7th.  Rth,  and  9th,  clondy, 
with  rain.  The  IQjth,  and  two  following  days, 
genaraUy  clear. 

Rain  fallen,  -63  of  an  inch. 

Chablbs  Hbmrt  Aoams. 

RECEIVED  FOR  REVI15W. 

The  Spas  of  Hombuig,  cox)8i(|er^  with 
reference  to  theur  Eificacy  m  the  Tre^t^ent 
of  Clironic  Disease.  By  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  Downie,M.D.,  Physician  in  Or- 
dinary to  her  Royal  Higliness  the  late 
Luidgnvine  of  Hesse  Homburg,  &c.  &c. 


LIST  or  OBNTLBMEN  WHO  BAVS  BJECTKIVEA 
CBRTIBICATB8. 

Thunday,  July  7,  1842. 

P.  Milner,  Wakefield.— E.  Moore,  LoihIob.- 
D.  H.  BdL  Haynes,  Copford,  Bases.— R.  Vmwi: 
Caran,  Ireland. -T.  Kmitb,  ratrinffton. — G.  J- 
Hilbera,  Theydon  Bois,  Essex.— J.  W.  Mctca»e. 
Canterbury. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deatfis  tnm  •!! 
causes  registered  in  the  week  endk^ 
Saturday,  July  2,  1842. 

Small  Pox... 9 

Heaales s 

Scarlatina  l^ 

Hooping  Cough  3i 

Croup  7 

Thrush    J 

Diarrhoea    7 

Dysentery  i 

Cholera    1 

Influenza 1 

TjrpKus    IC 

Erysipelas o 

SyphSiis  I 

Hydrophobia 0 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerres,  and  Senses . .  ISS 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs-aad  other  Oiigaaa  of 

Respiration  211 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  BkM»d>ye8sds 21 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  lirer,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digesticm    ,    S7 

Disettesof  the  iUdneys,  ke 7 

Childbed ; 5 

Ovarian  Dropsy  o 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c o 

lUaeumatism 5 

Diseases  of  Joints,  6ec. 7 

Ulcer 0 

aittda   0 
iseasesofSkin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat lis 

Old  Ageor  NatoralDecay 44 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance      96 

Causes  not  specified  9 

Deaths  flrom  all  Causes 753 

NoTiCB.— The  letter  of  "  T.W.6."  would 
lead  to  a  controversy,  not  in  our  opinion  of 
nffident  interest  to  warrant  our  iiiBsrtiiig  it. 

Wilson  fc  Ooilty,  67,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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FRIDAY,  JULY  22,  1842. 


LECTURES  ^^  ^^  neiroufl  system.     I  shall  not  trouble 

you  by  detailing  his  argutnenti  for  I  consider 

ON  THB  it  an  utter  failure.     I  am  satisfied  that  the 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OF  •°?^f'*'  doctrine,  wMch  asserts  thehumoraf 

*•  ongm  of   the    disdase,   is    the   true    one* 

PHYSIC,  u  Morbific  matter"  (it  may  well  be  called  a 

JJetivered  at  King's  College,  London,  PV*^)  '^  generated,  or  detained,  under  cer- 

tam  circumstances,  within  the  hody,  and 

By  Dr.  Watson.  silently  collects  in  the  blood  ;   until,  after 

obscure    threats,    perhaps,    and    prelusive 

mutterings,  it  explodes  in  the  foot :  and  then 

^           .       ^    .  the   bodUy  economy,  like   the  atmosphere 
PfUholm  of  gout.     Prognoiu.    Pyu-  ^^^  ^  thunder-storm,  is,  for  a  while,  un- 
diee9  retpecHng  the  dtnoMe.    TreatmeiU:  ^g,uaiy  pure  and  tranquil.     To  some  such 
during  the  paroxytme;   durtng  the  i»-  conclusion  as  this  the  result  of  all  modem 
tervaU.     Cutaneoue  dteeaeea.  research  seems  clearly  and  unfeilingly  to  tend. 
I  YESTERDAY  described  the  phenomena  of  Dr.  Holland,  for  example,  in  hisrecently  pub- 
gout,  from  its  primary  outbrrak  to  its  crip-  Uahed,  and  thoughtful  and  thought-excitmg, 
pling  consummation.     I  told  you  what  ob-  volume,  expresses  his  belief  in  **  a  materiee 
servation  has  collected  concerning  its  causes ;  morbi,  which,  whatever  its  nature,  is  capable 
and  I  pointed  out  the  circumstances  which  of  accumulation  in  the  system,  of  change  of 
distinguish  it  from   rheumatism.     L«t  ni  place  within  the  body,  and  ofremoval  from  it." 
look  a  little  closer  into  the  essence  of  this  In  this,  and  in  several  other  propositiona 
curious  malady.  relative    to    gout,    enunciated    in    distinct 
The  pathology  of  gout  has  heen  the  theme  terms  by  this  learned  writer,  I  fully  concur, 
of  endless  controversy.     Humoralista  and  Some  speculations  still  more  lately  put  forth 
solidists  contend  alike  for  the  triumph  of  by  Dr.  William  Budd,  in  a  communication 
including  the  disease  within  the  pale  of  their  to   the   Medical   and   Chimrgical  Society, 
respective  theories.    The  very  name,  gout,  throw  a  strong  light  upon  this  perplexed 
derived   through  the  French  goutte  from  subject ;    and  bring  the  phsenomena,  not 
gutta,  expresses  summarily  the  doctrine  of  only  of  gout,  hut  dso  of  many  other  im- 
those  who  imposed  it :   and  we  trace  the  portant  complaints,  within  the  operation  of 
same,  or  a  similar  idea,' in  the  appellation  of  one  general,  comprehensive,  and  intelligible 
the  Undred  disorder,  rAetinMtism.  law.     Although  Dr.  Budd's  paper  is  not  yet 
*'  Hie  opinion  (says  CuUen)  which  has  fully  before  the  public,  I  shall  take  leave  to 
generally  prevailed,  is,  that  gout  depends  refer,  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  to  some  of 
upon  a  certain  morbific  matter,  always  pre-  his  positions. 

sent  in  the  body ;  and  that  this  matter,  by  I  need  not  remind  yon  of  the  various 
certain  causes  thrown  upon  the  joints  or  ways  in  which  extraneous  matters  find  en- 
other  parts,  produces  the  several  phsenomena  trance  into  the  blood.  Poisons,  under  their 
of  the  disease."  proper  shape  and  name  ;  medicines,  which 
Yon  will  find  this  doctrine  at  the  bottom  misapplied  become  poisons  ;  our  natural 
of  all  Sydenham's  speculations  on  the  sub-  food  and  drink,  which  the  folly  of  man  con- 
ject.  But  CuUea  doubted  it,  and  even  verts  into  poison ;  the  products  or  dregs  of 
endeavoured,  in  an  elaborate  argument  the  secondary  assimilative  process :  these 
which  you  may  read  in  his  Firet  lAnee^  to  are  common  sources  of  impurities,  more  or 
disprove  it.    Ho  held  gout  to  be  an  affection  less  hurtful,  which  mix  and  circulate  with 
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the  vital  fluid.     Some  of  these  extraneous  the  ]wrt,«nd  so  riitnimtnl  from  the  ■yates^. 

matters  escape  harmlessly  hy  one  or  more  of  Dr,  Badd  observes,  that  the  r^ii]«r  ■mtage- 

the  waste-pipes  and  emnnctories  of  the  body,  ment  of  these  local  tokena,  vhethcr  thej  be 

Some  are  entangled  in  ito  solids :   bnt  not  outward  or  internal,  is  disturbed   by    the 

indiscriminately;    for    different  substances  presence  of  ferer.     Probably    the    fiebrik 

have  their  spedal  or  their  favooiite  resting,  tumult  may  itaelf  be  owing  to  the  «|Buitity 

places.     All  this  is  well  known  to  persons  of  the  noxious  matter  in  clrcvlatkm  within 

conversant  with  toxicological  researches.  the  body.     He  states,  alao,  that,   emient 

Now  this  doctrine,  of  the  elective  aflinity  paribus,  this  morbific  matter  ia  most  apt  ro 

between  certain  tissues  or  parts  of  the  body,  pounce,  in  the  first  lustaooe,  vpcm    parU 

and  certain  morbific  principles  conveyed  to  which  have  been  previoualy  hurt,  or  whirh 

them  by  the  blood,  is  applied  by  Dr.  Badd  are  mechanicallj  irritated  at  the  time.     For 

to  elucidate  the  very  curious  fact  of  the  which  reason  a  part  that  haa   oooe  bem 

symmetrical  local  manifestationB  of  many  affected  by  it  is  more  likely  than  other  parti 

disorders ;  which  disorders  are  themselves  to  suffer  again. 

BO  far  general  that  they  derive  their  origm        Now,  see  how  tiiorougfaly  the  asoevtained 

from  the  circulating  fluids.    This  symmetry  phsnomena  of  gout  accord  with  this  tfaeorv. 

he  finds  the  most  exact  in  cbrpnic  consti-  Certain  habits  of  life  prodnoe  falneaa,  and 

tntional  complaints,  wherein  the  local  mor-  richness,  and  imparity  of  blood  ;    the  aaae 

bid  changes  are  effected  in  a  manner  which  habits  which  breed  the  lithic  acid  diathesis. 

approximates    closely   to  the  processes  of  We  may  even  conjecture  this  acid,  or  socoe 

healthy  nutrition.     He .  shews  good  reason  of  its  compounds,  to  be  the  actual  asa/rri«f 

for  believing  (what,  if  the  whole  theory  be  rngrH.    Lithatea  are  poured  forth  with  the 

true,  we  should  expect)  that  the  same  sym-  urine,   and   sometimes    deposited    in    vast 

metrical  phenomena  are  modified  by  the  masses  around  and  within  the  goQtj  joinls. 

oiiMmR/ of  the  poison  collected  in  the  system.  At  first,  after  obscurer  intimattona  of  the 

If  there  be  a  certain  quantity  only,  it  may  presence  of  the  poison  in  the   syiteaB,  it 

settle  in  some  favourite  or  congenial  spot,  on  thunders  in  the  foot ;  and  there,  perhaps,  is 

one  side  of  the  body.     If  there  be  more  than  all    discharged  and  spent,     llie   rtwiaisT, 
enough  to  saturate  that  part,  it  goes  next  to    Berthollet,  found  that  the  skin  of   a  pact 

the  oorresDondinsr  snot  upon  the  opposite  affected  with  soatv  inflammation  oomBuai- 


the  corresponding  spot  upon  the  opposite  affected  with  gouty 

side ;  or,  perhaps,  to  an  analogous  part  of  cated  instantly  to  litmus  paper  a  deep  nA 

the  other  limb  of  the  same  side.     If  there  colour :    a  large  quantity  of  add  was  eri- 

be  more  still  of  the  poisonous  material,  it  dently  passing  off  by  exhalation  from  the 

flies  to,  and  occupies,  other  parts  also.     He  inflamed  surfoce.     If  the   poison   be  to» 

fhrtfaer  shows  that  the  elective  affinity  is  copious  to  find  sufficient  vent  in  one  joint,  it 

mora    exclusive,  and  the  bond  of   union  attacks  another,  or  mora  than  one.     "Quaa- 

stronger,  in  respect  to  some  morbid  prin-  deque    etiam    primis    morbi    diebna,  cam 

ciples,  than  to  othera ;  and  in  proportion  as  materie  peccans  adeo  exuberat  at  et  c^nendx 

the  affinity  is  we^,  so  is  the  local  manifes-  pes  unus  impar  sit,  utrosque    aimo!    pari 

tation  of  Uie  disease  apt  to  shift,  by  metas-  vehementil^  fatigat :  sed  ut  plurimum  pedes 

tasiSffrom  place  to  place.    When  the  matter  successive,  uti  diximus,  adgreditur."    That 

which  has  thus  entered,  or  combined  with,  are  Sydenham's  words.    A  chain  of  repeated 

a  certain  tissue  or  organ,  ii  anyhow  loosened  paroxysms  at  length   purifies  the  blood  : 

and  raleaaed  from  that  union,  or  repelled  "  donee  tandem  materiA  peocante  prorsas 

from  the  part,  it  is  again  set  afloat  in  the  absumtA,  oeger  pristinam  obtinuerit  aaai- 

blood,  to  "  break  out"  elsewhere ;  to  teaae  tatem."     The  descent  of  the  disorder  npoa 

various  organs,  perhaps,  or  to  derange  the  a  particular  joint  is  often  determined  by  a 

whole  economy.    The  alternation  so  often  recent  blow  or  sprain,  or  by  the  chronic 

to    be   noticed  between  certain  cut^eous  weakness  consequent  upon  an  ancient  hint, 

eruptions  and  internal  disorden  of  function,  If  the  inflammation,  after  thus  settUi^,  be 

is  a  striking  and  familiar  example  of  this,  repelled  from  the  foot,  the  poison,  being 

The  eruption  affords  presumptive  evidence  driven  again  into  the  blood,  may  light  upon 

of  the  imprisonment  of  some  peculiar  mor-  some  vitel  organ,  and  place  the  patient's  life 

bid  principle  in  that  part ;  and  the  internal  in  immediate  jeopardy     Ihe  late  Dr.  Parry, 

affection  which  succeeds  the  disappearance  of  Bath,  had  at  one  time  under  his  care  two 

of  the  eruption,  denotes  that  the  morbid  patienta  who  had  attempted  to  cut  short  or 

principle  has  ra-entered  the  blood.    Some  to  ease  a  paroxysm  of  gout  by  plnngh^  the 

of  tiiese  peccant  or  poisonous  mattera  fix  affected  foot  into  cold  water,    l^is  gsve 

permanently  in  the  affected  spot  or  spots ;  instant  rdief  to  the  pain,  and  in  bath  in* 

and  some  vi  them  may  even  be  recovered  in  stances  the  inflammation  preaently  skated ; 

subatanoe  from  the  dead  tissue  by  chemical  but  in  both,  alao,  ktm^Uiiia  oeoamd  a  few 

means :   the  poison  of  lead,  for  example,  houra  afterwards. 

from   the   lymmetrictlly  palsied  muscles.        If  these  views  respeetuag  the  pathology 

OtheiB  appear  to  be  expended  gradually  in  of  gout  be  true,  it  can  scarady  be  doabted 
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that  they  are  applkablB,  nmiaiia  nmtondiM^  shall  one  day  have  the  goat ;  or»  if  they  have 

to  the  cognate  disorder — acute  rheumatism,  already  suffered  it,  impute  all  their  other 

I>r.  Frout,  indeed,  considers  the  ktetic  acid,  ails,  not  to  having  had  too  much  of  that  dia* 

developed  chiefly  daring  the  secondary  mal-  ease,  but  to  wanting  more.    The  gout,  far 

assimilation  of  the  gelatinous  tissues  of  the  from  being  blamed  as  the  cause,  is  looked 

body,  to  have  the  same  relation  to  rheunuu  up  to  as  the  eipected  deliyerer  from  these 

tism  which  the  lithio  acid,  derived  from  the  evils." 

mal  MWimilation  of  the  albuminous  textures,  And  this  mistaken  ambition  is  heightened, 

has  to  gont.  no  doubt,  by  the  notion,  still  more  absurd 

The  prognosis  of  goat  may  be  gatheisd,  and  ridiculous,  yet  very  generally  prevalent, 

withoat  much  fivther  suggestion  on  my  part,  tbatit  is  a  ervdiloMs  thinigto  have  the  gout : 

from  what  has  already  been  said,    llw  in«  a  notion  which  evidently  originated  in  the 

flammalion  which  befida  the  joints  has  no  fiust  of  its  being  peculiarly  incidental  to  the 

worse  went  than  the  thickening,  or,  periiaps,  wealthy  and  the  great,  to  men  of  cultivated 

the  chalk-like  deposit,  which  it  produces ;  minds,  and  intellectual  distinction.    Nothing 

so   that  gtnti  m  ike  extremUiee  is  not  a  can  show  more  strongly  the  power  of  ftshion 

mortal  disease.     But  aa  it  is  not  always  eon-  than  this  desire  to  i>e  thought  to  possess, 

fined  to  the  extremities,  the  life  of  a  gouty  not  only  the  tone  and  manners  of  the  higher 

person  is  justly  held  to  be  insecure.     You  orders  of  society,  not  their  follies  merely 

will  And  that  all  insurance  companies  exact,  and  pleasant  vices,  but  their  very  pains  and 

Cffferiff  jMrriditf,  a  lai|^  premium  from  those  aches,  their  bodily  imperfections  and  in- 

who  have  bad  the  gout.    When  it  proves  firmities.    All  this  is  more  than  sufficiently 

fiatal,  it  is  by  transUtion  of  thedtsesse,  or  ludicrousand  lamentable:  but  so  it  is.    Even 

rather  of  tiie  gouty  virus,  to  some  vital  part ;  the  philosophic  Sydenham  consoles  himself, 

to  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  tiie  under  the  sufferings  of  the  gout,  with  the 

braio.  reflection  that  it  destroys  more  rich  men 

As  the  early  visits  of  goat  are  generally  than    poor — more  wise    men  than  fools* 

followed  by  a  striking  changpe  for  the  better  '*  At  vero   (quod  mihi  aliisque  licet,  tarn 

in  the  health  and  feeUngs  ^  the  patient,  it  fortunn  quam  ingenii  dotibus  mediocriter 

is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  disease,  in  instmctis,  hoc  morbo  laborantibus  solatio 

tta  genuine  and  decided  form,  should  have  esse  possit)   ita  vixerunt  atqne  ita  tandem 


sometimes  been  wished  for,  and  even  courted,  mortem  obieront  magni  Reges,  I>ynaste» 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  a  fit  of  the  gout  exerdtuum  dassiamque  Duces,  Philosophi, 

clears  the  system  of  all  other  disorders.     It  aliique  his  similes  baud  paud.    YeriK>  dicam, 

does,  indeed,  clear  it,  for  the  time,  of  those  articularis  hicce  morbus  (quod  viz  de  quovis 

dtsoiders  which  resulted  from  the  poison  of  alio   adfirmaveris)  divites  plures  interemit 

gout.    But  this  fut  has  led  to  great  practical  quam    pauperes,     plures    sapientes    quam 

mistakes.    First,  to  the  error  of  looking  on  fatoos.'' 

inertly,  and  doing  nothing  to  remedy  the        The  treatment  of  a  gouty  patient  naturally 

ailments  which  are  supposed  (often  very  divides  itself  into  that  which  is  proper  during 

wrongly)  to  depend  upon  larking  gout,  and  the  paroxysm,  and  that  which  is  proper 

to  require  a  fit  of  the  gout  for  their  cure ;  daring  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  more  dangerous  expe-        It  was  maintained  by  the  great  physidan 

riment  of  endeavooring  to  fioroe  oo  soeh  a  whose  words  I  have  just  been  qaoting,  tiiat 

fit  by  excess  and  intemperance.    Menfoiget,  all  artificial  evacuations  during  a  fit  of  the 

or  do  not  know,  that  the  enemy  thus  re»  gout  are  useless  or  hortfuL    He  therefore 

infbrced,  instead  of  evacuating  the  fortress  by  disoonntenanoed  blood-letting,  purging)  and 

its  outports,  may  retreat  triumphant  into  the  use  of  diaphoretic  medkines.     It  was 

the  dtadd.      To  drop  metaphor,  such  a  nature's  prerogative,  he  said,  to  exterminate 

cooTM  of  living  may,  indeed,  determine  aa  the  yocant  matter  in  her  own  way ;  namdy, 

attack  of  the  disease  in  the  extremities,  bat  by  depontingit  in  the  joints,  wheoce  it  might 

iuvdves  the  fearfol  peril  of  some  fatal  in-  be  dispersed   by   insensible  transpiration, 

temsl  seixure.     Beddes,  the  benefits  ex-  Evacuant  remedies  had  no  other  effect  than 

pected  fh>m  external  gout  belong  to   its  that  of  recalling  into  the  blood  this  peccant 

earfier  returns  alone.    Thit  more  nnmeroos  matter,   wUcfa  nature  had  already  thrust 

the  fits,  the  filter  does  the  general  health  forth  to  the  extremities  of  the  body ;  whereby 

break,  and  tiie  more  stubbornly  do  the  asso-  it  happened  that  the  virus,  which  should 

dsted  symptoms  ding  to  the  patient :  and  have  been  diminated  through  the  joints,  fdl 

many  persons  linger  on,  martyrs  (as  they  upon  some  of  the  viscera ;  and  so  the  patient, 

flsy)  to  the  disease,  long  after  they  have  who  was  in  no  danger  before,  became  in  peril 

ceased  to  be  fit  for  any  of  the  business  of  of  his  life.     I  mention  all  this  to  show  you 

liik,  or  capable  of  any  of  its  pleasures,  how  entirdyidenticd  was  Sydenham's  theory 

Nevertheless, as Heberden observes,  "people  of  the  gout  with  that  which  is  now  rapidly 

ire  ndtfaer  aahsmed  nor  afrdd  of  it ;  but  regaining  its  lost  ground  in  this  country, 

idaoe  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  ai^  whteh  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the  true 
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one.    After  his  time,  and  itpon  Ills  mtfaoiity,  ■gonj,  widi  a  tumefied  red  jomt^  to-dif  i 

the  treatment  of  goot  lapsed  into  an  inert  slid  walking  aboat,  quite  weU,   to-i 

expectancy.     Even  Cullen  came  to  the  con-  Hie  oolducom  ia  therefore  plninlj  an 

dnaion  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done  b  to  dyne.     It  alao  aenaiblj  modififn  t^ 

commit  the  sick  man  to  * '  patience  and  flannel  tion of  thenrine,  renderingit  lessncid,  and< 

alone."   Here  and  there,  indeed,  an  advocate  alkaline,  and  increasing  its  quantity.     ~ 

of  more  active  measures  sprang  up.     Dr.  effects  are  consequent,    I   presmne. 

Rush  thought  that  Tenesection  was  always  changes  in  the  blood  wrought  by  tliia 

safe,  and  generaOy  serviceable :   and  some  stance,  which  thus,  and  there,  prtyven 

persons,  following  the  bad  example  of  the  how  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  gont. 
illustrious  Harvey,  were  for  extinguishing        T^ere  are,  as  you  are  aware, 

the  inflammation  by  immersing  the  affected  paradons  of  oolchicum  in  use  :  the 

joint  in  cold  water.     Heberden,  however,  the  bulb  ;  the  wine  of  the  seeds;  tiie 

bad  clearer  and  joster  views  upon  the  subject,  of  ooldiicum ;  the  acetous  eztnct. 

He  perceived  that  one  reason  why  physi-  evaporating  that  vinegar;    the 

etans  did  nothing  to  check  the  paroxysm  juice  of  the  plant  itself.    These  are  aU 

vras,  that  they  did  not  know  what  would  them  active  and  valuable  medicines ;  mad  I 

check  it.     He  agreed  with  Cullen  in  think-  should  pretend  to  more  knowledge  Aao  I 

ing  "  that  no  medicine  for  curing  the  gont  possess,  if  I  undertook  to  teU  yon  whicii  etf* 

had  yet  been  found ;"  but  he  did  not  partake  them  is  the  best. 

of  his  belief  in  *  *  the  impossibility  of  a  cure        The  mode  of  administering  the  rensfedy,  in  a 

by  medicines."  regular  fit  of  the  gout,  is  simple  eiKyagh.  For 

"  The  itch  (he  observes)  is  supposed  to  be  example,  you  may  give  forty  or  sixty  —■«*■** 
wholesome  in  some  countries,  where  it  is  en-  of  the  ninum  eotekicif  in  a  saline  dranglit,  at 
demical ;  and  an  ague  has  been  considered  as  bed  time ;  and  half  a  drachm  more*  in  a 
a  minister  of  health,  whose  presence  and  stay  warm  black  dose,  the  next  morning  :  and 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  courted.  These  you  may  repeat  this  sequence  if  the  gou/i 
opinions  are  now  pretty  generaUy  exploded  continues.  Some  persons  give  twenty  nu- 
in  England ;  end  I  hope  ihe  time  will  come  nims  every  six  hours,  widi  a  dracfam  of  £jp- 
when  a  specific  for  the  gout  as  certain  as  som  salts,  and  a  dradun  of  sjrmp  of  poppiei 
those  which  have  been  discovered  for  these  in  the  draught,  till  the  symptoms  yield  ;  bat 
two  disorders,  will  ascertain  the  equal  safety  I  prefer  the  other  plan.  In  this  way  the 
and  advantage  of  immediately  stopping  its  pain  is  usually  calmed,  and  the  swelling  re- 
career,  and  preventing  its  return."  dnced  in  a  few  6ajs ;   or  even,  as  if  by  a 

That  time  has  come :  for  the  colchicum,  charm,  in  a  few  hours, 
judiciously  employed,    may  fairly  be  ae-         But  you  must  not  be  satisfied  with  tims 

counted  a  specific  for  the  gouty  paroxysm,  quelling   the  pain  and  inflammation.      A 

And  it  is  remarkable  how  long  tJiis  trath  has  strong  prejudice  at  one  time  existed,  and 

been  seen,  though  not  distinctiy  or  steadily,  still'exists  among  some  practitioners,  against 

The  hermodactyl  of  the  ancients  is  the  mo-  the  colchicum.      It  was  said  that  it  had 

dem  colchicimi,  and  was  in  high  estimation  indeed  the  power  of  cutting  abort  the  pa- 

among  them  for  its  efficacy  in  tihe  same  forms  roxysms,  but  that  it  cut  short  the  patient's 

of  disease  as  are  benefitted  by  the  colchicum  life  also :    that  they  who  trusted  to  it  for 

now.      It  bore,   with  some,   the  name  of  getting  rid  of  the  gout,  very  aeldom  lived 

aninta  ariiculorum,  the  soul  of  the  joints,  more  than  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 

because  (as  Quincey  states)  it  prevented  "the  How  for  this  was  true  I  cannot  tell:  but 

lodgment  of  such  gritty  matter  as  occasions  even  admitting  it  to  be  true,  it  was  ikot,  I 

the  gout  and  arthritic  complaints."    And  I  conceive,  so  much  the  foult  of  the  medicine 

think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  active  as  of  the  patient,  or  of  the  medical  man  who 

principle  of  the  quack  medicine  so  much  in  did   not    properly    admonish  the  patient, 

vogue  for  the  cure  of  gout  some  years  ago —  Men  were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  gout 

I  mean  the  eau  medieinale — ^was  either  the  on  such  easy  terms;  and  they  will  sometimes 

same  with  that  of  the' meadow  saffron,  or  say  to  us  now :  "  I  have,  as  you  see,  got  the 

derived  from  the  same  fimiily  of  plants  which  gout.    This  ia  Monday.     I  must  be  in  the 

Decandolle  has  associated  together   uxider  Houseof  Commons,  or  attend  such  and  sach 

the  title  **  colchiacese."  a  meeting,  or  be  at  the  head  of  my  regiment. 

This  drug  has  certainly  the  property  of  on  Wednesday :  and  I  expect  that  you  will 

easing,  in  an  almost  magical  manner,  the  pain  enable  me  to  do  so."    Or  even  aometimea 

of  gout.  How  it  operates  is  not  so  dear.  It  is  the  reason  may  be  that  they  are  engaged  to 

apt  to  produce  nauaea,  faintneas,  and  diar-  some  good  dmner  two  or  three  daya  after- 

rhoea ;  but  its  curative  influence  ia  not  condi-  wards.   .  Now  if  patients  are  content,  or  are 

tional  upon  the  oocurrenceofthesesymptoms.  suffered  to  be  content,  with  expelling  the 

SometimeB  the  rapid  diuppearance  of  the  gout  from  their  toe,  without  observing  absti- 

gouty  inflammation  is  its  only  perceptible  nenoe  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  without 

effect.      The  patient  may  be    in  helpless  any  depletion  or  forther  medication  at  the 
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^me,  we  can  easily  perceiTe  the  probability  and  exclaiming  angrily  against  the  author  of 
of  their  bdng  soon  attacked  by  some  formi-  the  mischief.     The  late  Professor  Gregory, 
^Uible  internal  complaint.     I  apprehend  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  the  habit  of  mentioning 
the  proper  way  to  eradicate  the  larking  re-  another  example  to  the  same  effect,  authen- 
eidue  of  the  mischief  is  to  continue  to  give  ticated  to  him  by  a  naval  surgeon.     It  oc- 
enaall  doses  of  the  colchicum  ;  five  minims  curred  in  the  person  of  an  officer  who  was 
of  the  wine,  for  instance,  two  or  three  times  freed  from  an  attack  of  gout,  when  at  sea, 
a  daj,  for  a  while.     Moreover,  purgatives  by  an  alarm  of  fire.    Whether  this  influence 
must  be  employed,  if  that  remedy  does  not  of  certain  states  of  the  mind  be  rightly  al- 
prove  aperient.      Not  violent  purgatives,  leged  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  never 
howerer,  which,  by  weakening  the  patient,  hope  to  make  any  practical  use  of  such  a 
seem   to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  gouty  remedy.     Indeed,  a  lit  of  the  gout  has  been 
Tims.     With  mild  cathartics,  moderate  doses  sometimes  brouffki  on  by  a  mental  shock. 
of  mercury  will  generally  be  advisable  to        The  treatment  of  a  gouty  patient  in  the 
-correct  the  subsisting  disorder  of  the  hepatic  intervals  between  his  attacks  of  gout,  whe- 
funcstions  ;  and  the  patient  must  adopt  and  ther  regular  or  irregular,  must  be  chiefly 
pursue  abstinent,   or  at  any  rate  strictly  regimenal.      The  instances  are  not  few  of 
temperatehabits.inrespectto  meat  and  wine,  men  of  good  sense,  and  masters  of  them- 
And  as  I  think  that  the  dregs,  if  I  may  so  selves,  who,  being  warned  by  one  viritation  of 
speak;  left  behind  it  by  a  gouty  paroxysm,  the  gout,  have  thenceforward  resolutely  ab- 
may  be  dispersed  by  the  continued  use  of  stained  from  rich  living,  and  from  wine  and 
what,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  word, '  strong  drinks  of  all  kinds,  and  who  have 
I  may  call  alteratwe  doses  o(  oolchicum  been  rewarded  for  their  prudence  and  self- 
(doaes,  that  is,  which  prodace  the  desired  denial  by  complete  immunity  from  any  re- 
purpose  gradually,  and  by  insensible  opera-  turn  of  the  disease ;  or  upon  whom,  at  any 
tion;  so  I  think  it  probable  that  many  a  fit  rate,  its  future  assaults  have  been  few  and 
of  the  gout  might  be  averted,  if  the  remedy  feeble.     On  the  other  hand,  many  who  are 
were  given  in  the  same  way  upon  the  first  liable  to  gout  are  taught  by  shaip  experience 
occurrence  of   the    ordinary    premonitory  that  a  single  debauch,  a  casual  glass  or  two 
trotibles.      Many  of  those  troubles  never  of  champaigne,  even  an  unusual  indulgence 
appear  to  reach  the  crisis  of  a  fit.    There  in  the  use  of  animal  food,  may  suffice  to 
Sire  headaches,  attacks  of  asthma,  derange-  bring  their  enemy  suddenly  upon  them.     I 
ments  of  the  digestive  organs,whioh,occurring  am  sure  it  is  worth  any  young  man's  while, 
in  a  gouty  person,  are  presumed  to  be  fainter  who  has  had  the  gout,  to  become  a  teeto- 
intimations  of  the  presence  of  the  gouty  taller.     But  the  case  is  different  with  the 
poison  in  the  blood  ;   and  if  such  symptoms  oldt  and  with  those  whose  health  has  been 
yield  (as  unquestionably  they  often  do)  to  broken  by  the  inveterate  disease.      They 
colchicum,  the  presumption  draws  near  to  must  be  allowed  a  certain  quantity  of  their 
proof.     Dr.  Holland  has  well  remarked  that  accustomed  good  cheer,  or  tbey  become  an 
the  meadow  saffron,  by  its  curative  effects,  easier  prey  to  the  diaease.     In  such  cases 
may  bring  sundry  maladies,  hitherto  thought  3ron  must  trim,  as  well  as  you  can,  between 
anomalous,  under  the  same  law  of  morbid  opposite  dangers ;  between  the  Scylla  of  cxr 
gouty  action ;  just  as  the  Peruvian  bailc  has  cess,  and  the  Charybdis  of  debility, 
reduced  many  complaints,  that  were  pre-        It  is  tiie  same  with  respect  to  exercise, 
viously  vague  in  their  nature,  within  the  The  young  and  the  hearty  can  scarcely  take 
same  category  of  agueish  distempers.    The  too  much :  the  old  and  the  dilapidated  may, 
same  author  conjectures  that  as  hypochon-  by  one  act  of  over  exertion,  incur  the  penalty 
driasis  is  certainly  often  symptomatic  of  the  of  an  attack.     Although  1  can  do  little  more 
gouty  poison  in  the  male,  so  may  sometimes  than  point  out  general  principles  for  your 
the  kindred  disease,  hysteria,  be  in  the  fe-  guidance,  I  may  remark,  in   reference  to 
male.  exercise,  that  it  should  never  be  violent,  lest 
Strange  stories  are  recorded — strange,  but  it  excite  a  paroxysm  by  straining  any  part, 
1  believe  true — of  instantaneous  cures  of  the  or  by  causing  great  fatigue:  that  it  should 
gout  by  strong  mental  emotion,  by  sudden  be  Aadihio/,  daily,  not  used  by  fits  and  starts, 
terror,  by  vioknt  wrath.     Dr.  Rush  relates  and  interrupted  by  long  periods  of  indolence 
an  instance  of  this.     An  old  man  who  for  or  inaction :   and  that  it  should  be  active 
aereral  years  had  suffered  an  annual  attack  muscular  exercise,    as  distinguished  from 
of  gout,  was  lying  in  one  of  these  parox-  passive  exercise  or  gestation.     No  mode  of 
ysms,  when  his  son,  by  some  accident,  drove  exercise  is  so  good  as  that  of  walking ;  and 
the  shaft  of  a  waggon  through  the  window  of  with  this  may  be  agreeably  and  beneficially 
his  room,  with  vast  noise,  and  a  great  smaah-  conjoined  riding  on  horseback, 
ing  and  destruction  of  the  glass.    The  old        Early  and  regular  hours  are  also  of  much 
maiileapedoatofbed,forgettinghi8 crutches;  importance ;•  and  the  avoidance  of  severe 
and  bis  wife,  on  entering  the  apartment,  was  mental  application.     Sydenham  relates  that 
surprised  to  see  him  walking  up  and  down,  one  of  the  most  atrocious  attacks  of  gout  he 
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ever  underwent  was  indnoed    by    intense  aggravate  inflammation.     It  will  «l^smy»  br 
thought  and  study,  in  the  composition  of  his  well,  when  symptbms  like  these  oocixr,  to 
medical  works.                                            '  enquire  whether  any  indigestible   food,    ks* 
The  regimen  which  I  have  been  recom-  bera  lately  taken;  for  ffout  (so called)  in  the 
mending  may  require  some  power  of  self-  stomach  has  sometimes  turned  oo:^   xxshder 
control ;  yet  in  reality  it  implies  no  severity  the  test  of  an  emetic,  to  have  been  ncrtbii^ 
of  mortification.     It  is  perfectly  compatible  more  than  p<frk  in  the  stomach.    In  tbe  lr«e 
with  life's   best  enjoyments :    but    to   be  gouty  seizure,  antacids  will  freqnenUj  rv^ 
effectual  it  must  be  adopted  early,  as  soon  move  the  pam ;  magnesia,  ia  full  doses,  wixfa 
as  the  disease  threatens,  and  steadily  perse*  rhubarb.     If  this  does  not  suooeed,  opiozD 
vered  in.     Gouty  persons,  however,  do  not  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  if  it   ehonld  be 
like  these  restraints.     They  are  ready  to  vomited,  opiate  enemata  may  be  Injected. 
believe  that  an  attack  of  gout  will  do  them  Dr.  Heberden  thought  that  opiam,  sad  hsc 
good ;  or  if  they  are  disabused  of  that  error,  spices,  were  more  efficacious  and  less  mcxni- 
they  are  desirous  that  some  medicine  may  be  venient,  in  these  cases,  than  wine  snd  sfiints; 
found  which  will  avert  the  disease,  without  but  when  they  fidl,  a  glass  of  brandy  viU 
their  being  obliged  to  forego  their  accus-  often  allay  the  pain  completely.     The  mss- 
tomed  indulgences.     '*To  gratify  this  de-  tard  poultice,  or  the  turpentine  stupe,  m^ 
sire  (says  Cullen)  physicians  have  proposed,  plied  over  the  epigastrium,  has  been  followed 
and  to  take  advantage  of  it  empirics  have  by  strikingly  good  effects.  And  it  is  in  tbese 
feigned,  many  remedies."      One  of  these  emergencies,  contingent  upon  retrooedent  or 
was  the  famous  Portland  powder,  of  which  misplaced  gout,  that  we  are  justified  in  the 
Heberden  remarks :  *'  Unum  est  ex  mukis  endeavour  to  induce  gout  in  the  extrenities: 
qusB  vocantur  remediis  specificis,  quorum  not  however  by  internal  stimuli,  bat  by  ca> 
ortum,  et  splendorem,   et  occasum  vidi."  veloping  tbt  feet  in  a  mustard  poultice,  and 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  bitters  and  aromatics,  so  enticing  or  provoking  the  foe  to  quit  hn 
and  had  descended,  with  some  slight  varia-  hold  of  the  interior,  and  to  appear  in  the 
tions  in  its  composition,  from  the  times  of  outposts.     And  this  expedient   ahovld  be 
Galen.      Another  preventive  has  recently  practised  whatever  may  be  the  internal  oigan 
been  praised  by  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  upon  which  the  gouty  disorder  has  settled. 
as  being  highly  serviceable,  although  (what  Sometimes,  but   much    less  commonly, 
is  a  suspicious  drcumstanoe)  it  had,  like  the  actual  gastritis  does  seem  to  ensue;  ssd        ! 
the  Portland  powder,  fallen  out  of  fashion,  therefore  all  these  cases  are  anxious  and 
These  are  its  ingredients : — ^Two  ounces  of  alarming  cases.     I  do  not  know  how  the  in- 
orange  peel,  an  oimce  of  powdered  rhubarb,  flammatory  affection  can  be  discriniiiisted 
andtwoouncesof  thejm/vt»a/o<f«  cum  eanelld  from  the  non-inflammatory,  unless  it  be  by 
of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia,  steeped  for  a  the  occurrence  of  teudemesi  with  the  patiy 
week  in  a  quart  of  brandy.  A  table-spoonful  and  of  fever.    You  must  treat  such  cmbs  as 
of  the  strained  infusion  is  to  be  taken,  mixed  you  would  treat  an  ordinary  case  of  gastritis, 
with  two  or  three  spoonfiils  of  water,  night  taking  no  farther  heed  of  the  gout,  except 
and  morning.    Sir  Henry  Halford  recom-  by  the  application  of  stimulating  catsplaaBs 
mends  what  I  think  a  better  form  of  prophy-  to  the  feet. 

lactic  remedy  ;  viz.  a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  This  concludes  what  I  proposed  to  say 
with  double  the  quantity  of  magnesia,  every  respecting  gout  and  rheumatism:  disfssci  of 
day :  or  some  light  bitter  infusion,  with  which  the  local  seat  is  not  exactly  extenal, 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  about  fifteen  grains  nor  yet  do  they  belong  strictly  to  the  interior 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  potass.  of  the  body,  except  in  their  accidental  con- 
Now  what  has  been  observed  respecting  plications.  They  form  a  link  of  connexion 
preventive  remedies  of  this  kind  is,  not  so  between  the  internal  and  external  disorders 
much  that  they  are  inefficacious,  as  that,  which  fall  to  the  care  of  the  physician ;  and 
when  tselutively  /n»/0<f/o,  they  are  unsafe.  I  proceed,  in  the  next  and  last  pUKse,  to 
I  believe  that  they  are  often  useful,  by  im-  speak  of  those  complaints  which  either  affect 
proving  the  digestive  process  ;  but  they  are  the  integuments  alone;  or  which,  at  anyrste, 
dangerous  substitutes  for  a  course  of  tern-  are  attended  with  some  notable  affection  of 
peranoe  and  exercise.  the  skin. 

When  gout  attacks  the  stomach,  either  by 

retrocession  or  primarily,  it  often  proves  Under  the  general  head  of  cuiantw*  dit- 

n^idly  fatal.     The  gastric  affiection  is  not,  eases,  are  included  maladies  of  very  diffsrait 

in  general,  inflammatory ;  so  we  judge,  at  lands,  and  of  very  different  degrees  of  im- 

least,  from  the  jfivim/ia.    The  attack,  which  portance.     Some  are  attended  with  fever, 

consistsof  violent  pain,  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  run  a  definite  course,  and  are  often 

or  of  constriction,  in  the  epigastrium,  with  dangerous  to  life.    Othen  are  chronic,  ine- 

sickness,  vomiting,  and  a  disposition  to  faint,  gular  in  their  progress,  troublesome  perb^, 

is  often  relieved  by  the  employment  of  stimu-  and  obstUMte,  and  disfiguring,  yet  implying 

lants.   But  such  remedies  would  be  likely  to  no  peril  to  the  existence  of  the  pstknt. 


CUTANEOUS  DISEASES.  ^1 

Some  again  are  contagioua,  while  many  are  chicken-pox.    You  will  observe  that  these 

not  so.  But  before  I  enter  upon  any  farther  TesicalB  differ  very  little,  except  in   size, 

acrcoant  of  these  diseases,  I  wish  to  make  from  the  bullie  or  blebs.    They  often  ter- 

70U  acquainted  with  the  names  by  which  the  minate  in  small  scabs. 

variolu  morbid  ^ipearanoes  presented  by  the  The  seventh  are   tubercula ;    tubercles. 

skin  have  been  known,  since  the  time  of  Dr.  This  also  is  an  unlucky  appeUation,  since  the 

Willaii«  word  tubercle  is  almost  appropriated,  in  the 

That  author  —  whose  works  have  been  present    day,    to    the    scrofulous    deposits 

augmented  by  Dr.  Bateman,  so  that  perhaps  which  infest  the  lungs,  and  other  narts  of 

I  ought  to  say  Mo«e  authors — divides  cu-  the  body,  in  pulmonary  phthisis,     ifowever, 

taneous  diseases  into  eight  orders,  distin-  these  cutaneous  tubercles  are  small,  hard, 

guished  from  each  other  solely  by  the  ap-  superficial  tumors,  circumscribed  and  per- 

pearances  upon  the  skin.     I  shall  omit  tb^  manent ;    or  if  they  suppurate  at  all,  the 

last  of  these  orders,  the  order  of  nuieula,  suppuration  in  them  is  partial.     Sometimes 

with,  as  freckles  and  congenital  spots  and  they  slowly  ulcerate  at  the  summit.    The 

disoolorations,  because  in  fact  these  are  not  imperfectly  suppurating    pustules    of    the 

diseases  at  all.  modified  small-pox,  and  certain  red  spots 

The  first,  then,  of  the  appearances  de-  which  are  apt  to  haunt  the  fisLce,  particularly 

scribed  by  Dr.  WiMan  an  papula ;  pimples,  of  young  persons,  furnish  examples. 

These  are  little  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  of  a  Now  it  is  very  convenient,  for  the  purpose 

red   colour,  and  solid;    not  containing,  I  of  distinguishing  different  diseases,  and  of 

mean,   any  fluid.     They  are  of   uncertain  describing    them,  to  know  these  outward 

duration,    and    often    terminate   in    scurf,  marks  when  you  see  them,  and  to  use  these 

They  are  supposed  to  denote  inflammation  names.     But  they  form  a  very  unfit  basis  for 

of  the  papille  of  the  skin.     If  you  wish  for  the  cUutification  of  diseases.    Maladies  may 

an  example  of  a  papular  eruption,  look  at  usefully  be  classed  according  to  their  causes ; 

that  of  small-pox,  at  its  very  earliest  out-  according  to  their  intimate  nature ;  according 

break.  to  the  general  plan  of  treatment  they  may 

The  second  are  tqwimms  scales.    These  require.     But  the  superficial  markings  of 

are  small,  hard,  thickened,  opaque,  whitish  disease  have  no  definite  relation  to  any  of 

patches  of  unhealthy  cuticle.    The  subjacent  these  heads.    Besides,  a  complaint  which  is 

surface  is  red.       They  are  well  seen  in  lepra  papular  to  -day  may  be  vesicular  to-morrow, 

and  paoriasis ;    and  arc  very  common  in  and  pustular  next  Saturday.     Yet  the  classi* 

syphilitic  eruptions.  fication  most   commonly  followed  in  this 

The  -  third    are    exanthemata ;     rashes,  country,  and  in  France,  is  that  of  WiUan 

They  consist  of  superficial  red  patches  on  and  Bateman.     Here  we  find  collected  under 

the  skin,  variously  figured,  and  irregularly  one  and  the  same  division  maladies  which 

diffused,  and  of  all  sixes.     We  have  example  nature  has  stamped  with  broad  and  obvious 

of  them  in  some  of   the  most  important  marks  of  distinction ;    the  febrile  with  the 

febrile  cutaneous  diseases  ;    scarlet   fever,  non-febrile ;     contagious    complaintb    with 

meaalea,  sad  others.  those  which  have  not  that  property ;  ailments 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  other  technical  de-  that  are  local  and  trivial,  with  diseases  of 

nomination  was  not  chosen  to  express  these  grave  import,  and  deeply  rooted  in  the  sys- 

rashes ;  for  the  term  exanthemata  has  long  tem  at  large.    And,  on  the  other  hand, 

been  fiimilisr  in  the  profession  as  the  title  (^  diseases  which  nature  has  plainly  brought 

an  order  of  diseasea  in  CuUen's  Nosology.  together,  and  connected  by  striking  analogies 

The  fourth  are  buUmi   blebs,  miniature  and  resemblances,  this  methodical  arrange- 

blistera.    Large  portions  of  catide  are  de-  ment  puts  vridely  asunder.     I  point  out. 


taehed  from  the  lubjaeent  skin,  by  the  in-  without  professing  to  remedy,  these  imper- 

terposition  of  a  thhi  transparent  liquid ;  fections.    I  cannot  even  undertake  to  give 

with   inflammation    beneath   them.     Such  you  any  full  or  systematic  account  of  the 

occur  in  erysipelas  sometimes,  and  in  pern-  many  disorders  comprised  in  this  classi- 

phigus.  fication.    There  is,  however,  one  group,  so 

The  fifth  are  puetuUt:   pustules.     Cir-  remarkable,   so  important,  and   so  highly 

comscribed  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  con-  interesting,  that  I  shall  consider  it  as  mudi 

tainiog  pus,  and  having  rod  inflamed  bases.  ^  detail  as  I  can.     I  allude  to  the  group 

Wehaveinstancesofdiese  in  common  boils;  which  Cullen  comprehends  under  the  title 

and  in  the  eruption  of  amsU-pox  when  at  its  exanthemata.      With   this   exception,   the 

height  and  maturity.  advancing  year  warns  me  that  I  must  con- 

The  sixth  are  veeicuta  -,  vesicles.    Small  tract  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  diseases 

elevations  of  the  cuticle,  covering  a  fluid  of  the  skin  within  very  narrow  limits, 
which  is  generally  clear  and  colourless  at 
first,  but  becomes  afterwards  whitish  and 

opaque,  or  pearly.    These  are  exemplified  

in  the  eruption  of  cow-pox,   and  in  the 
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LECTURES  ment  of  the  bones.     There  is  perihaips 

fourth,  whose  most  striking   syiDptoiii 

ON  THB  dianhoes.     These  disesses  are  not  only 

DISORDERS   RESULTING   FROM  '«**"*  "*  appearance,  bat  they  arise  frvm. 

DEFECTIVE  NUTOIMENT.  ^m^'^d^.^^t^^^T^l^ 

By  G.  Budd,  M.D.  P.R.S.  "^^  ^^r  ^^^  ^^  ^«™  ""T  <'«^''  •l™*^  *^*^- 

Profeaaor  of  Medicine  in  Kind's  College:  Phy-  P^'Ili®"^^  .^^^l**^.'^*^            ^ 

sician.to  King's  College  Hospital;  and  Con-  The  chief  indications   of  scurry  «re,    a 

■nlting  Physician  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  pallid   and    somewhat  dusky  caotnplexion  : 

Dreadnought.  spongy  and  livid  gums ;  and  a  remuicBbir 

^~~  proneness  to  hemorrhage,  which  shows  ttr^V 

Thbrk  is  no  subject  of  more  interest  to  the  in  bleedings  from  the  nose  and  gvms,  m 

physiologist,  of  more  practical  importance  to  discharges  of  blood  from  the  stomal  and 

the  physician,  or  that  more  ui-gently   de-  bowels,  and  in  petechie  and  large  coeiay- 

mands  the  grave  consideration  of  the  states-  moses  on  the  skin. 

man,  than  the  disorders  resulting  from  defec-  The  lividity  and  swdling  of  Oie  gsm^, 

tive  nutriment.   Yet,  with  all  its  interest,  and  which  form  perhaps  the  most  striking  cha- 

with  its  vast  social  importance,  it  is  a  sub-  rscter  of  scurvy,  appear  first  at  tlieir  free 

jcct  which,  until  lately,  has  engaged  but  edges,  but  gradually  extend  untU,  in  »«ie 

little  steady  attention.     Large  numbers  of  cases,  the  gums  are  converted  into  a  bbck. 

men  at  sea,  and  in  our  prisons  and  asy-  spongy  mass,  bleeding  at  the  slightest  tooch, 

lums,  have,  at  various  times,  been  kept  on  and  completely  concealing  the  teeth.     This 

a  diet  insufficient  in  quantity  and  variety  for  remarkable  change  of  texture  is  strictly  H- 

the  support  of  the  body — diseases  of  strange  mited  to  the  gums.     The  tongue  is  dean. 

kind  have  appeared  among  them — ^the  cause  and  moist,  and  pale ;  and  the  inside  of  the 

has  been  recognized,  and  the  remedy  applied,  lips  and  cheeks,  smooth  and  pallid,  as  in 

in  the  individual  case,  but  the  lesson  has  chlorosis,  and  in  striking  contrast   to  the 

been  forgotten — ^mankind  in  general  have  livid  and  spongy  gums.    When  the  gnms  are 

been  no  gainers — and  at  a  short  interval  of  much  affected  the  teeth  become  loosened  ia 

time,  and  in  a  different  place,  a  knowledge  of  their  sockets,  and  they  not  unfrequently  drtip 

the  imperious  necessity  of  nutriment  more  out  without  having  suffered  decay. 

abundant    or  more  varied  is  again  dearly  Tho  ecchymoses  on  the  skin  appear  first, 

bought  by  the  experience  of  wholesale  sick-  and  are  always  in  greatest  number,  on  the 

ness  and  death.  legs  ;  from  the  influence,  no  doubt,  of  gravi- 

Of  late,  the  attention  of  some  of  our  most  tation.     In  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
eminent    physiologists    has    been    directed  they  are  often  seen  on  the  arms  and  trunk ; 
towards  this  subject,  and  their  experiments  but  very  rarely  on  the  fiace  or  head.     They 
have  led  to  many  striking  and  unexpected  occur  in  small,  circular,  petechial  spots,  and 
results :   but  those  experiments  have  been  in  large  irregular  spots,  of  a  variegated  vio* 
performed  on  the  lower  animals,  and  we  are  let  and  green  tint,  which  resemble  in  evety 
still  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with   the  respect  the  marks  of  a  severe  bruise, 
various  disorders  that  result  from  deficient  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  we  not 
nutriment  in  man.    These  disorders  are,  no  unfrequently  find  the  calf,  or  ham,  hard  and 
doubt,   frequently  presented  to  us  by  the  brawny,  and  the  knee  contracted,  from  aa 
destitute  poor  in  our  large  towns ;  but  from  effusion  of  blood  between  layers  of  muscles, 
their  occurring  in  a  scattered  manner,  and  or  in  the  deep-seated  cellular  tissue, 
from  our  not  being  acquainted  with  all  the  The  effects  of  scurvy,  as  of  other  diseases 
circumstances  in  which  they  arise,  their  real  which  depend   on  an  altered  state  of  Hie 
cause  escapes  us.     It  is  only — as  in  ships,  blood,  are  usually  first  seen  in  parts  that 
garrisons,  prisons,  and  asylums — when  large  have  been  previously  injured.     The  braise- 
numbers  of  men,  with  the  daily  routine  of  like  marks  on  the  legs  often  surround  aa 
whose  life  we  are  acquainted,  become  affected  old  scar,  or  appear  on  a  part  that  a  long  time 
with  one  disease,  that  our  attention  is  fixed  previously  had  been  the  seat  of  some  injury, 
upon  it,  and  that  we  can  succeed  in  discover-  In  some  cases,  in  advanced  stages  of  scurvy, 
ing  its  cause  by  considering  what  is  peculiar  wounds  long  healed  break  out  afresh ;  and 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  sufferers  fragments  of  bone  consolidated  alter  fractaie 
have  been  placed.  become    again    disunited.      But,  notwith- 

There  are  three  different  forms  of  disease,  standing  this,  there  is  very  little    dispo* 

which  are  already  traced  to  defective  nutri-  rition  to  ulceration  in  parts  that  have  not 

ment.    The  first  and  best  known  of  these  is  previously  been  ulcerated.  I  have  never  met 

icurvy,  properly  so  called ;  of  the  second,  with  ulcers  of  the  cornea  in  a  soorbude  pa- 

the  most  distinctive  character  is  a  peculiar  tient;    and  although  I  have  often  had  to 

ulceration  of  the  cornea ;  the  third  is  chiefly  treat  sailors  who  had  been  confined  to  their 

marked  by  softness,  or  imperfect  develope-  hammocks  six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  high 
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degree  of  scarvy,  and  daring  that  time  had  of   ascertaining    its    cansei    we    find  that 

bera  scarce  able  to  change  their  posture*  the  only  condition  which  is  never  wanting, 

from  the  pain  occasioned  by  any  attempt  to  and  which  seems  absolutely  essential  to  its 

move  the  legs,  I  have  never  met  with  a  single  production,  is  complete  and  prolonged  ab- 

instance  of  bed-sores.  stinence  from  succulent  vegetables  or  fruits. 

The   natural   secretions,  in  scurvy,  are  or  their  preserved  juices,  as  articles  of  food. 

usually  scanty.    The  skin  is  dry  and  rough;  The  disease,  which,  until  .the  performance 

the  urine  in  most  cases,  at  least  in  sailors,  is  of   long    voyages    was    almost     unknown 

high  coloured  and  scanty;  and  the  bowels  in  the  South  of  Europe,  where  vegetables 

are  generally  confined.     The  patient  may,  and  fruits  abound,  was,  on  the  contrary, 

indeed,  have  an  occasional  liquid  and  fetid  endemic,  and  the  cause  of  great  suffering,  in 

stool,  consisting  chiefly  of  altered  blood;  all  the  northern  countries,  in  the  earliest 

but  in  simple  scurvy  the  bowels  are  habitually  times  of  which  we  have  any  medical  record. 

costive.     I  have  frequently  met  with  in-  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Swedish  and 

stances    of   sailors  in  the  most  advanced  Danish  physicians  published  very  accurate 

stages  of  scurvy,  when,  from  the  state  of  accounts  of  its  symptoms,  and  recommended, 

their  gums,  they  could  eat  but  Uttle  of  their  as  preventives  and  remedies,  various  suocn- 

hard  provisions,  passing  seven  or  eight  days  lent  vegetables  —  especially    scurvy-grase, 

without  any  evacuation  from  the  bowels,  brook-lime,  and  water-cresses — which  are 

In  this  respect,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  found  native,  and  in  great  abundance,  during 

especial  tendency  to  ulceration,  scurvy  offers  the    summer    months,    in    high   northern 

a  striking  contrast  to  other  forms  of  disease  latitudes. 

induced  by  insufficient  nutriment.  All  those  writers  agree,  that  the  latter  part 

The  outward  signs  of  scurvy — the  spongy  of  winter  and  the  early  part  of  spring  was 

and  livid  gums,  the  petechise  or  bruise-marks  the  season  in  which  scurvy  prevailed  most, 

on  the  legs,  the  pallid  and  dusky  complexion  and  that  it  uniformly  disappeared  daring 

— ^are,  from  the  first,  attended  by  lowness  of  summer  and  autumn ;    but  that,  although 

spirits,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  endemic  during  the  q>ring  of  every  year,  it 

by  great  muscular  debility.    There  is,  too,  was  after  winters  unusually  severe,  or  when 

a  great  tendency  to  syncope,  which,  in  ad-  the  country  had  been  laid  waste  by  war, 

vanoed  stages  of  the  disease,  is  brought  on  and  during  long  sieges,  that  its  ravages  were 

by  change  of  posture  or  any  trifling  exertion,  most  severely  felt. 

and  whidi  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal.  As  agriculture  and  gardening  improved. 
But  there  are  no  striking  nervous  symptoms:  scurvy  gradually  became  less  frequent,  and 
the  intellect  is  unaffected,  and  the  senses  are  now  that  by  the  influence  of  these  arts  sue- 
dear,  to  the  last.  calent  vegetables  are  grown  in  such  plenty 
What  would  scarcely  have  been  expected,  as  to  form  an  important  part  of  the  food, 
the  highest  degree  of  scurvy  may  exist  with-  even  of   the  lowest  of  the  people,  in  the 
out  much  emaciation.     I  have,  indeed,  met  most  inclement  season  of  the  year — and  that 
with  an  instance  of  scurvy  proving  fatal  by  the  activity  of  modem  commerce,  and 
without  any  perceptible  loss  of  flesh.     In  the   rapidity  of   modem    intercourse,   the 
this  respect  the  disease  may  be  compared  to  fruits  of  tropical  climates  supply  the  table 
chlorosis,  in  which  there  may  be  very  littie  during  the  dreary  winters  of  the  north, — ^the 
wasting,  when,  from  the  impoverished  state  disease  hardly  ever  occurs  on  land,  except 
of  her  blood,  the  patient  is  reduced  to  ex-  during  sieges,  or  in  persons  long  shut  up  in 
treme  weakness.      Sailors,   when   brought  prisons  and  asylums.     It  would,  indeed, 
into  hospital  far  advanced  in  scurvy,  are  have  long  ceased  to  attract  attention  if  our 
generally,   however,    much    emaciated ;    in  improvements  in  navigation  had  not  led  to 
consequence,  perhaps,  of  their  having  had  the  performance  of  long  voyages.     By  this 
nothing  to  eat  for  weeks  but  hard  salt-beef  scurvy  was  perpetuated  as  a  formidable  dis- 
and  sUp-biscuit,  which  they  are  unable  to  ease,  destroying  great  numbers  of  men,  im- 
masticate  from  the  state  of  their  gums.  peding  our  commerce,   and  causing  great 
Another  circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to  loss,  and  occasionally  national  alarm  and 
have  strack  every  one  who  has  seen  much  of  danger  by  almost  disabling  our  fleets,  lon^ 
scurvy,  as  it  occurs  at  sea,  is  the  remarkable  after  it  had  ceased  to  occur  on  land,  except 
uniformity  of  its  character.  The  same  symp-  after  protracted  winters,  or  during  sieges,  or 
toms,  or  nearly  the  same  symptoms,  are  among  the  then  neglected  inmates  of  oar 
present  in  all.     From  this  we  may  infer,  prisons  and  asylums, 
when  we  find  scorbutic  persons  affected  with  The  circumstance  of  its  rarely  occurring 
diarrhoea  and  other  symptoms  not  usually  except  at  sea,  has  led  many  modem  writers 
^tfft^ft»^  trith  scurvy,  that  some  cause  has  into  the  error  of  considering  it  peculiar  to 
been  in  operation  besides  that  by  which  sea-faring  people,  or,  at  least,  to  regard  what 
scurvy  is  usually  produrad.  they  have  termed  Ma-scurvy  as   different 
If,  now,  we  inquire  into  the  circumstances  from  scurvy  arising  on  land ;  but  reference 
under  which  souivy  arises,  with  the  view  to  the  writers  of  the  I6thandl7theentaries, 
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tbe  acoomite  of  the  ne^  of  Alexandria  in  credited  by  one  who  haa  not  read  the  heart- 

the  late  war,  publiahed  by  Baron  Larrey,  rending   aooonnta   of   the  sufferings  ocen- 

and  the  reportsof  t^  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  stoned  by  scurry  in  the  Toyages  of  Lord 

show  that  the  disease  may  be  equally  de-  Anaon,  and  our  earlier  navigators.     Some 

atructiTe  on  shore,  and  that  it  presents  there  estimate  may,  however,  be  formed  of  the 

precisely  the  same  characters  as  at  sea.  effects  of  this  and  of  tiie  other  salutary  mea- 

The  ravages  occasioned  by  scurvy  at  sea  sures,  by  a  fact  mentioiied  by  Sir  J.  Barrow, 

dniing  the  voyages  of  the  early  navigators  that  between  the  years  1779  and  1813  Hw 

almost  surpass  belief ;  and  must  increase  our  ordinary  sickness  and  mortality  im  the  Briliak 

admiration  of  the  perseverance  and  courage  navy  were  rednoed  alsaost  to  cao-liDaith  oC 

that,  unsubdued  by  such  difficnltjes,  still  their  fiwrner  proportion, 
pushed  on,  with  instruments  we  should  now        At  present,  scurvy  is  almost  unknown  in 

consider    imperfect,   over   the   unexplored  the  British  navy ;   and  our  ships  of  war, 

expanse  of  ocean.  while  on  the  ocean,  often  have  a  less  mor- 

Vasco  de  Gama,  in  the  voyage  in  1497,  tality  than  the  most  healthful  districts  of 

which  had  such  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  globe.    This  is  what  might  have  been 

the  destinies  of  this  country,  and  of  Europe,  expected  from  the  pure  air  at  sea,  and  the 

by  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  freiodom  from  noxious  malaria  and  oonta- 

Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lost  gious  diseases  that  occasion  so  laige  a  share 

a  hundred  of  his  men,  out  of  a  hundred  and  of  the  mortality  on  shore,  and  from  the  ab* 

sixty,  from  this  distemper.  sence  of  the  cares  and  anxieties  that  exercise 

In  the  expedition  for  the  establishment  of  their  corroding  power  on  those  whom  neces- 

tbe  East  India  Company,  consisting  of  four  sity  compels  to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence 

ships  under  Commodore  Lancaster,  which  in  the  crowded  workshops  of  our  manubc- 

left  this  country  on  the  2d  of  April,  1600,  turing  towns. 

scurvy  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  in  three  of        Now  that  tbe  experience  of  neariy  half 

the  ships,  that  one-fourth  of  the  crews  died  a  century  has  established  the  infallible  effi> 

of  it  before  reaching  the  Cape,  and  the  rest  cacy  of  lemon-juice  in  preventing  scurvy 

were  so  weakened  that  hands  were  wanting  even  in  the  longest  voyages,  and  in  curing 

to  work  the  ships,  and  the  merchanta  on  it  in  whatever  drcnmslances  it  occurs,  and 

board  were  obliged  to  do  the  duties  of  com*  when  lemon-juice  is  so  cheap  that  a  sailor 

mon   sailors.    A  remarkable  circumstance  may  be  fumidied  during  a  voyage  froes  this 

was  here  noticed,  whidi,  if  laid  hold  of  and  country  to  Calcutta  with  the  liberal  allow* 

turned  to  profit,  would  have  prevented  many  ance  of  the  navy  for  four  or  ^we  shillings,  it 

subsequent  disasters.      It  was,  that  while  may  well  excite  surprise  that  up  to  the  pre- 

three  of  the   ships  were  so  weakened  by  sent  time  no  regulation  has  been  made  for 

scurvy  that  their  crews  could  not  take  in  compelling   our  merchant-ships  to  take  a 

their  sails   or  hoist  out  their  boats,  the  supply  ol  it.     Our  merchant-seamen,  of 

Commodore's  own  ship  waa  in  perfect  health,  whose  great  importance  every  statesman  is 

This  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  his  having  aware,  who  enrich  the  country  in  peace  and 

given  three  table-spoonfuls  of  lemon^juice  defend  it  in  war,  are  still  left  to  the  avarice  ol 

every  morning  to  each  of  his  men.    The  ship-owners,  who  not  unfiequently  sacrifice 

discovery  of  the  virtues  of  lemon-juice,  as  a  the  health  of  the  crews,  and  often,  by  a  jnet 

preventive  of  scurvy  at  sea,  seemed  to  have  retribution,  their  own  interest,  for  a  petty sav- 

been  made ;  but  it  was  soon  foigotten,  or,  ing  of  what,  at  sea,  must  be  considered  one  of 

at    least,  it  was    only  remembered  when  the  necessaries  of  life.    Every  year  a  nombcr 

chance  again  offered  some  striking  proof  of  of  miserable  beings  are  brought  into  port  in 

the  singniar  efficacy  of  oranges  or  lemons,  our  merchant-ships,  with  pallid  sallow  ooun* 

No  practical  advantage  followed;  the  disease  tenances,  with  their  bodies  mottled   with 

continued,  as  before,  to  devastate  our  fleets,  petechise  and  bruise-marks  —  their  gums 

destroying  more  men,  even  in  time  of  war,  bleeding  and  spongy — their  teeth  dropping 

than  fell  in  battle,  until  1 795,  when  attention  out — as  if  to  show  us  the  fidelity  of  the  de- 

baring  been  again  called  to  the  protective  scriptions  which  the  old  navigaton  have  left 

influence  of  lemon-juice,  and  some  experi-  of  t^eir  sufferings,  to  bring  the  past  in 

ments  having  been  made    which  left    no  contact  with  tbe  present,  and  to  teach  us  a 

doubt  of  its  reality,  an  Admiralty  order  was  lesson  of  humility  by  showing,  with  all  our 

given  that  every  ship    in    His    Majesty's  boasted  improvements,  how  slow  we  still 

navy  should  have  a  regular  supply  of  it.  are,  when  not  urged  on  by  the  impulae  o# 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  remarkable,  self-interest,  in  giving  effect  to  discoveries 

Notwithstanding  the  improvements  that  had  most  important  to  the  well-being  of  oar 


been  made  some  yeai-s  preriously  in  the  fellow  men.     Now  and  then  sttU  worse 

victualling  and  general  management  of  our  occur.     A  vessel  in  a  voyage  from  Sidney, 

ships,  and  which  had  done  much  to  improve  or  from  the  Mauritius,  loses  half  her  crew 

the  health  of  sailon,  the  mortality  fell  sud-  of  scurvy ;   the  rest,  with  the  exception  of 

denly,  and  to  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  the  officers,  who,  from  having  a  more  varied 
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diet,  QKI^,  aj^  brought  into  hos^td  in  tho  and  17th  coQturies,  of  the  ravaget  of  icurvy 

oondUion  I  have  doKribed;  bat  no  notice  on  land.     In  1720,  dur^  the  war  between 

xa  taken  of  the  het.    The  owners  get  a  fresh  the  Anstriana  and  Turks,  when  the  imperial 

crew,  and  the  Teasel  agafai  |mts  to  sea — ^we  army  wintered  in  Hungary,  many  thonsanda 

may  hope,  for  the  aake  of  hnmanity,  better  of  the  common  soldiera  were  cnt  off  by 

provisioned  than  before.     Occasionally,  one  scorvy.    I>r.  Kramer,  who  was  phjrsician  to 

or  two  of  the  debilitated  wretches  die  sod-  the  army,  tells  us  that  the  soldi^  ate  no 

denly  of  faintness,  bronght  on  by  the  ezer-  salt  beef  or  pork ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 

tion  of  being  moved  from  their  vessel  to  the  plenty  of  fresh  provisions,  at  a  very  low 

hospital,  or  to  lodgings  on  shore.     A  ooro-  price.    The  disease,  he  says,  broke  ont  at 

ner's  inquest  is  held,  and  the  want  of  all  the  end  of  winter,  and,  notwithstanding  the 

antiscorbutics  proved ;  but  the  complaint  is  prescriptions  of  the  College  of  Fhysiciana 

ascribed  to  contagion,  to  the  close  state  of  at  Vidiha,'  to  whom  he  had  appUed  for 

the  forecastle,  to  salt  provisions — ^to  any  advice,  it  persisted  until,  on  the  approach  of 

cause  but  the  right — and  the  inquiry  ends  by  summer,   the  earth  became  covered    with 

a  rebuke  from  the  coroner.    No  indignation  vegetables  and  fruits.     In  the  early  part  of 

is  excited  that  valuable  lives  should  be  so  last  century  scurvy  was  also  very  common 

shamefully  sacrificed,   and    that  so  much  and  very  fatal  in  the  Russian  armies,  although 

suffering  should  be  endured,  which,  as  the  the  soldiers  had  no  salt  provisions, 

experience  of  half  a  century  has  proved  be-  No  longer  ago  than  1836  it  prevailed  to  a 

yond  dispute,  the  expense  of  a  few  shillings  great  extent  among  our  troops  stationed  in 

would  have  prevent^.  the  new  province  of  Queen  Adelaide  at  the 

But  astonishing  and  humiliating  as  all  this  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  appears  from  the 

is,  it  is  yet  more  astonishing  tibat  scurvy  report  of  Dr.  Murray,  the  principal  medical 

ahould  stUl  prevail  in  our  prisons,  where  it  officer  at  the  Cape,  that  the  men  had  no  ha- 

might  be  prevented  with  certainty  by  any  rassingduties,  and  were  abundantly  supplied 

of  the  cheapest  and  most  abundant  of  our  with  good  fresh  meat,  without  having  had  an 

succulent  vegetables ;  which  experience  haa  ounce  of  salt  provisions ;  but  they  had  been 

shewn  to  be  just  as  efficacious  as  lemon-  a  long  time  without  fruit  or  fresh  vegetables, 

juice.     Such,  however,  is  the  (act.    The  re-  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the  disease 

porta  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  published  appeared  first  about  the  end  of  July,  and 

by  authority  of  parliament,  since  the  year  continued  to  prevail  from    that   time    to 

1836,  abound  with  inatances  of  the  occur-  December ;  a  season  corresponding  to  spring 

renoe  of  scurvy  in  our  jails  and  prisons.    In  in  the  northern  hemisphere.     In  this  circum- 

the  first  report  it  is  stated  that,  in  1836,  it  stance,  and  in  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr. 

assumed  a  very  malignant  form  in  the  county  Murray,  that  none    of  the    officers  were 

gaol  at  Norwich;   no  fewer  than  eighteen  affected,  we  find  perfect  ageement with  many 

persons  being  severely  affected  with  it.     It  of  the  accounte  left  us  of  the  occurrence  of 

is  also  stated  in  the  same  report  that,  in  the  scurvy  in  Uie  continentid  armies  in  the  early 

House  of  Correction  at  Swaffham,  the  pri-  part  of  last  century. 

soners  frequently  lose  their  teeth  by  the  These  instances,  and  I  might  bring  for* 

effect  of  scurvy ;  and  when  they  were  exa-  ward  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  are 

mined  in  the  preaenoe  of  the  Inspector,  six-  sufficient  to  show  that  scurvy  may  occur  in 

teen  were  found  presenting  ito  early  symp-  the  highest  degree  in  persons  living  entirely 

toms.    The  late  reporta  show  that  it  has  not  on  f^h  meat.    There  are  other  fiicta  which 

become  much  lesa  frequent  since.  show  that  salt  has  no  share  whatever  in  pro- 

I  can  only  explain  the  numerous  instances  dudng  it.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by 
of  scurvy  in  gaols  in  different  parta  of  the  Dr.  lind,  who  had  the  merit  of  first  point- 
kingdom,  by  the  fact,  that  mistaken  notiona  log  out  the  error  of  the  opinion  in  question^ 
as  to  ita  cause  are  atill  very  generally  enter-  that  few  workmen,  in  any  business,  are  so 
tained  by  medical  men.  healthy  as  those  engaged  in  the  prepantioA 

The  continued  prevalence  of  the  disease  of  sea-salt ;  and  that  persons  who  work 
at  sea,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  excite  night  and  day  in  the  salt-mines  in  Poland^ 
much  attention  on  shore,  led  to  the  notion,  and  even  live  in  them,  are  not  at  all  subject 
which  is  not  yet  fnUy  exploded,  that  it  is  to  scurvy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  re- 
occasioned  by  the  excessive  use  of  salt.  markable  for  their  health.     It  was  remarked, 

The  occurrence  of  scurvy  in  our  prisons,  too,  by  Dr.  Lind,  Sir  Q.  Blane,  and  other 

where  salt  meat,  if  given  at  all,  forms  a  very  of  our  naval  physictans,  that  the  drinking  of 

inconsiderable  share  of  the  diet,  is,  perhaps,  salt  water  has  no  tendency  to  bring  on,  or 

a  sufficient  refutation  of  it.    But  if  further  to  aggravate,  scurvy.      But  another   cir- 

evidence  be  necessary,  it  is  found  in  abun-  cumstance  decisive  of  the  question,  as  I 

dance  in  ieolated  cases  scattered  through  our  think,  is,  that  scurvy  is  not  only  inifallibly 

medical  journals  and  Transactions,  and  in  the  prevented,  but    is  cured   with  the  great- 

accountaleftusbythephysidansof  the  16th  est  readiness,  by  lemon-juice,  evin  wkiU 
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the  patienit  continue  to  auhtUt   on  salt        InstanoeB  of  this  kind  oocasionaHj  faap- 

provisions,  pened   to   stagger   men's  belief,   but    they 

All  these  circumstances — that  scurvy  may  weighed  little   against  the  fact   constantly 

exist  in  the  highest  degree  in  persons  living  presented  to  their*  notice,  that  the  disease 

entirely  on  fresh  meat ;    that  it  is  not  in-  prevailed  exclusively  in  northern  connCries 

creased  by  the  use  of  siedt ;    that  it  may  be  and  that  it  was  invariably  most  felt    alter 

prevented,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  persons  winters  of  unusual  severity,  and  the  notion 

who  subsist  on  salt  provisions,  and  can  be  still  held  its  ground  that  the  direct  influeooe 

readily  cured,  even  in  those  who  continue  of  cold  has  great  share  in  causing  it. 
the  use  of  them — show  clearly  that  salt  has         Men  had  not  yet  perceived  that  Uie  dis- 

no  share  whatever  in  producing  it.    That  ease  had  its  real  origin,  not  in  the  cold  of 

the  notion  is  still  held,  and  that  it  stji|l  exerts  our  rigorous  climate,  but  in  the  abstinence 

its  baneful  influence  in  diverting  attention  from  fresh  vegetables  and  froits,  which,  in 

from  the  real  cause  of  scurvy,  and,  conse-  the  infancy  of  our  agricnltnre  and  commerce, 

quently,  blinding  men  to  the  means  by  which  the  cold  of  winter  always  occasioned, 
it  may  be  prevented — a  century  after  a  clear        Another  circumstance    that    made    men 

refutation  of  it  had  been  given  by  Dr.  Lind,  more  slow  to  seize  on   the  real  cause  of 

who,  from  being  at  the  head  of  the  medical  scurvy,  is,  that  the  disease  only  appears  after 

department  of  the  navy,  spoke  with  a  voice  the  cause  has  long  continued  to  act.     Absti- 

of  authority  in  such  matters — ^furnishes  us  nence  from  succulent  vegetables  or  fruits,  or 

with  a  striking  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  the  preserved  juices,  which  we  may  consider 

eradicating  popular  errors,  even  when  their  as  their  equivalent,  produces  no  ill  effects  at 

evil  consequences  present  themselves  in  ob-  first.     It  is  only  after  this  abstinence  has 

vious  and  tangible  shape.  been  protracted  from  two  to  five   months 

The  performance  of  long  voyages,  which  that  the  health  sufTers  so  grievously.     This 

perpetuated  scurvy,  and  led  to  the  error  explains  the  fact  that  the  disease,  when  oc- 

that  it  is  produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  curring  in  ordinary  circumstances  on  land, 

salt,  by  a  kind  of  compensation  gave  the  invariably  appeared,  not  at  the  beginning  or 

means  of  refuting  the  ancient  opinion  which  in  the  depth  of  winter,  but  towards  the  end 

the  prevalence  of  scurvy  in  northern  coun-  of  winter  or  in  spring.     It  explains,  also, 

tries  only  had  sanctioned  ;  namely,  that  cold  another  ftict,  not  noticed  by  medical  writers, 

has  a  great  share  in  producing  it.     When  but  which  clearly  appears  in  the  history  of 

men  began  to  make  long  sea-voyages,  they  scurvy,  that  the  fatal  effects  of  scurry  were 

soon  found,  to  their  surprise  and  dismay,  most  felt  during  sieges  commenced  in  spring, 

that  scurvy  is  no  respecter  of  climates ;  that  and  in  voyages  entered  on  in  spring  from 

it  may  prove  as  destructive  under  the  bum-  cold  countries.     The  siege  and  the  voyage 

ing  sun  of  the  tropics,  as  in  the  icy  seas  of  prolonged,  not  the  cold  of  winter,  but  the 

the  frigid  zone.     An  attentive  consideration  abstinence  from   succulent  vegetables  and 

of  the  circumstances  under  which  scurvy  fruits.     Another  exemplification  of  the  same 

occurred  on  land  would  have  led  to  the  con-  law  is  seen  in  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors 

elusion  that  cold  has  little  share  in  produc-  of  Prisons.     It  is  frequently  stated  in  the 

ing  it.     It  invariably  attained  its  greatest  reports,  that  scurvy  shows  itself  first,  and 

height,  not  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  always  exists  in  the  highest  degree,  in  the 

cold  is  greatest,  but  in  spring.      In  some  prisoners    longest    confined.      Scurvy   has 

celebrated  sieges  undertaken  in  spring,  and  often  prevailed  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  to  a 

carried  on  during  the  summer,  scurvy  pre-  greater  degree  than  in  other  establishments, 

vailed   to    an    almost    unexampled   extent,  where  the  diet  is  in  no  respect  better ;   and 

During  the  siege  of  Thorn,  in  Prussia,  by  many  persons  have  in  consequence  inferred 

the  Swedes,  in  1 703,  which  was  carried  on  that  lunatics  are  especially  prone  to  scurvy, 

during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  lasted  only  The  fact  is  folly  accounted  for  by  the  very 

five  months,  5000  of  the  garrison,  besides  long  time  these  unfortunate  persons  are  kept 

great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  died  of  in  confinement.     The  defect  of  diet,  which 

scurvy.     Its  independence  of  climate  was  does  not  show  itself  in   a  few  weeks,  or 

shown  by  the  fact  that  the  besiegers  were,  perhaps,  months,  becomes  manifest  enough 

at  the  same  time,  quite  free  from  it.     Ano-  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
ther  instance  of  the  same  kind,  the  latest         Want  of  the  insight  which  this  idea  gives 

on  record,  happened  in  1801,  during  the  us,  compelled  physicians  to  have  recourse  to 

siege  of  Alexandria.    The  siege,  which  was  a  great  variety  of  causes,  in  order  to  explsin 

commenced  by  the  English  in  May,  lasted  what  appeared    to  them  anomalies  in  the 

only  to  the  end  of  August,  yet  no  less  than  history  of  scurvy*.  • 

3500  scorbutic  patients  were  received  into 

the   military  hospitals,   which  the   French        *  We  have  been  obliged  to  divide  this  lectore 

had  established  in  the  city.     Among  the  on  account  of  its  length, 
inhabitants  the  disease  was  equally  prevalent.  .—.. 
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RBSEARGRBS  oxalate  of  lime  in  a  crystalline  form, 

iicTo  THB  during  my  examination  of  urinary  de« 

NATURE  OF  CERTAIN  FREQUENT  P?*'^*  preparatory  to  the  publication 

FORMS  OF  DISEASE  ?,^  my  paper  in  the  last  number  of 

Guy's  Hospital  Reports :  since  then,  I 
CBAKACTSRizBD  BY  THB  PRB8BNCB   OF  havc,    in  the  extensivc  field  of  ex- 
oxALATB  or  LIMB  IN  THB  uRiNB.  pericnce  in  public  practice  at  my  com- 
By  GoLDiNo  Bird,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  ™a°<i»  carried  on  these  researches  on  a 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  PhN-siciang,  ^^S^,  scale,  and  have  examined  micro- 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Pbyatcs  at  Gay's  Hoapital,  scopically  the  unne  m  many  hundreds 
■nd  Pbyaidan  to  the  Finabury  DUpenaary.  of   cases  of    various    diseases.      The 
(For  the  Medical  GazeiteJ  result  of  this  investigation  has  been 

the  discovery  of  the  comparative  fre- 

The  extreme  rarity  of  crystalline  de-  SL^ency  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine 
posits  of  oxalate  of  lime  m  the  urine  ^^  ^"®  *°*^  well-defined  octahedral 
has  often  attracted  the  notice  of  writers  crystals,  and  of  the  connection  between 
on  calculous  affections,  and  many  have  ^®  occurrence  of  this  substance  and 
expressed  their  surprise  that,  although  ^^^  existence  of  certain  definite  ail- 
they  have  repeatedly  examined  the  nients,  all  characterized  bv  great  ner- 
urine  in  cases  where  calculi  of  oxalate  ▼o"?  irritability.  I  should  have  been 
of  lime  exist,  they  have  never  succeeded  anxwus  to  have  deferred  pubhshing 
in  detecting  a  deposit  of  this  substance,  the  discovery  of  this  very  cunous  fact 
To  the  generally  admitted  accuracy  of  jn^il  I  had  collected  data  sufficient  to 
this  statement  all  investigators  have  have  enabled  me  to  have  drawn  more 
borne  witness :  thus  in  the  elegant  and  satisfactory  inductions  than . I  can  now 
elaborate  work  of  Dr.  Prout*,  which  venture  to  do ;  but  feehng  so  strongly 
must  be  regarded  as  giving  the  most  impressed  with  the  importance  of  de- 
complete  account  of  the  present  state  tectmg  the  presence  of  the  oxalate  of 
of  our  knowledge  on  these  matters,  the  li™?  where  it  exists,  from  its  serving  as 
deposit  of  oxalate  of  lime  is  scarcely  well  to  elucidate  the  nature  as  to  point 
described ;  and  the  article  on  the  oxalic  ?«*  »  more  successful  plan  of  treatment 
diathesis  rather  applies  to  the  cases  in  ^^  nmny  obscure  and  tedious  cases, 
which  the  oxalate  of  lime  has  existed  generally  referred  to  dyspensia,  hypo- 
in  a  truly  calculous  form,  or  to  those  chondnasis,  and  other  analogous  ail- 
in  which  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  niente,  I  have  ventured  to  offer  the 
is  rather  suspected  than  proved;  the  amojint  of  expenence  I  have  accumu- 
whole  series  of  remarks  inclining  to  lated  on  this  matter  to  the  profession 
the  generally  received  notion  of  the  al-  «>  >t8  present  crude  state.  I  therefore 
most  necessary  connection  between  the  ^«  ^o  reserve  to  myself  the  permission 
presence  of  saccharine  matter  and  the  o^  corre<:ting  at  a  future  penod  any 
development  of  oxalic  acid.  M.  Rayer  statements  in  these  papers  which  sub- 
alludes  only  to  the  arrificial  production  sequent  inducUon  from  a  more  exten- 
of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  effected  «ve  senes  of  observations  may,  per- 
by  administering  to  patients  alkaline  chance,  prove  to  be  erroneous, 
oxalates,  and  figures,  among  his  very  5*'««^«<'»  ?/  «*f  ^*«  <  '•"»«  murrne. 
accurate  deUneations  of  urinary  de-  —To  this  point  I  have  adverted  m  my 
posits,  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  Papc'  ^^ ^^f,^  Hospital  Reports',  and  I 
addirionofoxalateofammoniatourine;  feel  venr  anxious  that  this  should  be  ex- 
and  the  only  case  of  the  occurrence  of  anuned  by  others  in  different  localities, 
oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  that  he  ^^^  *>«  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far 
citest  is  one  which  occurred  to  myself  ^"^  formation  of  the  oxalate  of  hme  is 
several  years  ago,  the  details  of  wliich  connectedwith  the  depressinginfluences 
appeared  in  the  Medical  GAZETTEt  in  always  more  or  less  active  m  larj^e  and 
a  laborious  paper  on  urinary  deposito  densely  populated  cities ;  for,  in  the 
by  Dr.  Brettr  cases  of  disease  occurring  in  this  metro- 
I  was  first' led  to  question  the  accu-  Poli?»  *  ^^ve  no  hesitation  in  declaring, 
racy  of  the  generally  received  opinion  ^  ^^l  result  of  my  own  expenence, 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  presence  of  t'^at  the  oxalate  u  of  more  frequent  oc 
1 t currence  tit  urtne  than  the  deposits  or 

*  SJiSy?  "iS  y "1?*^  Dbeaaea,  1840,  p.  50.  earthy  phosphates, 

t  Traits  des  Maladlea  des  Reina,  1S39,  p.  307.       ^-^ *- 
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To  examine  urine  for  the  purpose  of  by  plueinjp;  a  drop  of  the  lowermo&t 
detecting   the   existence   or  the  salt  stratum  of  the  urine  on  a  plate  of  glass, 
under  consideration,  allow  a  portion  placing  over  it  a  fragment  of   tliin 
passed  a  few  hours  after  a  meal  to  glass  or  mica,  and  then  submitting  it 
reposeinagkssTesse];  if  thisbedone  to  the  microscope:  the  crystals  diffbaed 
in  winter,  or  during  the  prevalence  of  throu^  the  fluid  will  then  beeeine  wmrj 
frequent  and  rapid  alternations  of  tern-  beautifully  distinct    In  this  wrnT,  tsoir- 
perature,  a  more  or  less  dense  deposit  ever,  it  is  obvious  that  very  much  fewer 
of  urate  of  ammonia  will  generally  are  submitted  to  examination  than  by 
make  its   appearance,   arising    either  the  former  process, 
from  the  sudden  cooling  of  the  urine,        It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  interest- 
or  from  interference  with  the  functions  inecircumstance,thatthissalt,althoogfa 
of  the  skin  prior  to  its  excretion.    In  I  nave  now  examined  a  large  number 
warm  weather,  however,  or  when  the  of  specimens  of  urine  containing  it, 
functions  of  the  skin  are  tolerably  per-  has  never  subsided  to  form  a  distinct 
feet,  tiie  urine,  albeit  it  may  be  loaded  deposit;  remaining  for  days  diffused 
with  oxalate  of  lime,  may  still  appear  through  the  fluid  even  when  present  in 
limpid,  or,  at  furthest,  its  lower  layers  so  large  a  quantity  that  eacn  drop  of 
only  be  rendered  opaque  by  the  deposi-  the   urine,  when    placed    under   the 
tion  of  a  cloud  of  vesical  mucus.  Decant  microscope,  was  found  loaded  with  the 
the  upper  6-7ths  of  the  urine,  pour  a  por-  crystals.    If,  however,  any  substance, 
tion  of  the  remainder  into  a  watch-glass,  capable  of  constituting  a  nucleus,  be 
and  gently  warm  it  over  a  lamp,  in  a  few  present,  the  oxalate  wul  be  deposited 
seconds  the  heat  will  have  rendered  the  around  it,  although  scarcely  in  cohering 
fluid  specifically  lighter,  and  induced  masses,  and'al  ways  colourless  and  beau- 
the  deposition  of  the  crystals  of  oxalate,  tifully  transparent.    If,  as  occasionally 
if  any  were   present:    this    may    be  occurs,  a  specimen  of  oxalic  urine  hap- 
hastened  by  gently  moving  the  glass,  so  pened  to  contain  an  excess  of  triple 
as  to  give  the  fluid  a  rotatory  motion,  phosphate,  the  crystals  of  this  salt  are 
which  will  collect  the  oxalate  to  the  louna  mixed  with  those  of  the  oxalate, 
bottom  of  the  capsule.    The  applica-  I  have  also  found  the  octohedra  beau- 
tion  of  warmth  serves,  also,  to  remove  tifully  crystallized  on  a  hair  accidentally 
the  obscurity  arising;  from  the  presence  present  in  the  urine,  like  sugar-candy 
of  urate  of  ammonia,  which,  as  is  well  on  a  stringy.    The  reason  why  a  large 
known,  is  readily  dissolved  by  exposing  quantity  of  the  oxalate,  when  present, 
urine  containing  it  to  a  gentle  heat,  escapes  the  eye,  arises,  I  suspect,  frx)m 
Having  allowed  the  urine  to  repose  for  its  refractive  power  approaching  that 
a  minute  or  two,  remove  the  greater  of  urine ;  for  whenever  we  meet  with 
portion  of  the  fluid  with  a  pipette,  and  a  specimen  in  which  the  salt  has  par- 
replace  it  by  distilled  water.    A  white  tiaay  subsided,  and  replaced  the  de- 
powder,  often  of  a  glittering  appear-  canted  urine  by  distilled  water,  the 
ance,  will  now  become  visible,  ana  this,  crystals  often  become  readily  percepti- 
under  a  low  magnifying  power,  as  by  ble  to  the  unaided  eye,  resembling  so 
placing  the  capsule  under  a  microscope  many  glistening  points  in  the  fluid, 
nimished  with  a  half-inch  object-glass.       The  crystals  of  the  oxidate,  when 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  splendid  collected  m  the  manner  above  directed 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  beautifully  in  a  watch-glass,  are  unaltered  by  boil- 
formed  octohedra,  with  sharply  defined  ing  either  in  acetic  acid  or  solution  of 
edges  and  angles.    It  sometimes  oc-  potass.      In  nitric  acid  they  readily 
curs  that  the  oxalate  is  present  in  the  dissolve  without  effervescence.     The 
form  ofexceedingly  minute  crystals:  it  solution  may  be  watched  under  the 
then  resembles  a  series  of  minute  cubes  microscope  very  readily.     When  the 
often  adhering  together  like  blood-discs:  oxalate  is  allowed  to  dry  on  a  plate  of 
these,  however,  are  readily  and  rapidly  glass,  and  then  examined,  each  crystal 
resolved  into  octohedra  under  a  higher  presents  the  curious  appearance  I  de- 
magnifying  power.  scribed  in  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  re- 

This  process  is  by  far  the  most  satis-  sembling  two  concentric  cubes,  with 

factory,  and,  although  it  requires  a  their  angles  and  sides  opposed,  the 

little  tact,  still,  after  a  few  trials,  it  can  inner  one  looking  transparent,  and  the 

readily  be  performed  in  a  very  few  outer  black,  so  that  each  resembles  a 

minutes :  still  even  this  may  be  avoided  translucent  cube  set  in  a  black  frame. 
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This  is  best  seen  under  a  half-inch  observed  to  be  infinitely  more  freauent 

object-glass :  with  a  higher  power  this  during  the  months  of  January  to  March 

appearance  is  lost.  than  m  the  three  succeeding  months  of 

in  a  Tery  few  cases  the  oxalate  is  this  year :  hence  it  in  all  probability 

met  with  in  very  remarkable  crystals,  depended  upon  ihe  influence  of  cold 

shaped  like  dumb-bells,  or  rather  like  upon  the  cutaneoiis   funetioat,    thus 

two  kidneys  with  their  concavities  op-  eaosing  a  large  amount  of  axote,  under 

posed,  and  sometimes  so  closely  ap*  the  form  of  the  urate,  to  be  excreted  by 

proximating  as   to    appear   circular,  the  kidney.     The  specific  gravity  of 

These  crystals  are  produced,  in  all  oxalic  urine  varies  extremely;  in  rather 

probability,  by  a  zeolitic  arrangement  more  than  half  the  specimens  being, 

of  minute  acicular  crystals.    I  have  as  however,  between  1*015  and  1*025.    In 

yet  met  with  but  three  cases  in  which  eighty-fivedififerent  specimens  of  which 

this  variety  was  present    One  of  these  I  have  preserved  notes,  the  ratio  of  the 

was  under  my  care  for  some  months ;  densities  was  as  follows  :^- 

and  I  ^ad  repeated  ^|P^^^|Jjf  ,?f  In  9  .pedmen.  the  n»ecific 

examimngtheunn^    Theremarkable  ^^tj tbx^ frJT.    .  1-009  :  1-015 

crystals  now  refeixed  to  became  mall  ^^^^y    J.^^*^   ^^         .1016:1-020 

mixed  with,  and  ultimately  replaced  by,  1^23    ditto      «Utto     .    .  1021  :  1-025 

the  ordinary  octohedral  variety.  1^26    ditto      ditto     ,.    .1-025:1-030 

The  greatest  possible  variation  in  the 

siz^of  these  crystals  is  met  with,  not  The  densities  of  the  specimens  of 

only  in  different  specimens  of  urine,  but  urine  passed  before  going  to  bed  at 

often  in  the  very  same  portion.     I  have  night,  and  immediately  on  rising  in  the 

often  met  with  octohedra  of  oxalate  morning,  were  frequently  very  different: 

mixed  with  others  four  or  six  times  thus,  in  twenty-six  cases  in  which  the 

larger  in  a  single  drop  of  urine.     The  night  and  morning  urines  were  sepa- 

following    measurements    were    made  rately  examined — 

from  some  specimens,  I  have  preserved  «•      .  ,  ^                      v     •-*•    i« 

between  plates  of  glass,  by  means  of  ^  mgbt  specimen  washcainest  in  12 

the  beaudful  micrometer  of  Powell,  be-  SthllSr^  "^^**^*°               ""    9 

lonffing  to  the  large  microscope  he  has  *  "*       '        '        '        *       . 

lately  constructed  for  Guy's  Hospital:—  And,  as  a  general  rule,  the  heaviest 

Inch,  specimens  contained  more  of  the  oxalate. 

Length  of  a  side  of  the  largest  octohedra    y^  It  seldom  happened  that  the  total  quan- 

smaller     ditto     |p^  tity  of  urine  passed  in  these  cases  very 

■              smallest   ditto  ^   7^  much  exceeded  the  average  proportion ; 

Long  diameter  of  large  "  dumb-bell "  in  a  very  few  only,  positive  diuresis  could 

cyatals       •«*'•*    ^  be  said  to  exist  Frequently  the  patients 

Short  diameter  of  ditto    .        .        •    yiv  have,  from  the  occasional  irritability  of 

Diameter  ofwme  nearly  OTOTto       .    ^  bladder  present,  mistaken  the  frequent 

Long  diameter  of  thesmallest  "dumb-  ^^.^  ^  p^  ^^^^  j.^^  ^^  increased 

SboTdiameter' of  ditto    '.        '.       '.^  quantity;  imd  bvporitive  measurement 

ouun  uwui<.H»  VI     M«                      ■»«"  of  the  quantity  of  unne  passed  mtwenty- 

Siate  0/ urine  containing  the  oxalate  four  hours,  the  absence  of  any  very 

0/  /tme.— In  the  great  majority  of  cases  considerable  increase  was  proved, 

the  urine  was  of  a  fine  amber  hue,  often  The  acidity  of  these  specimens  was 

darker  than  in  health,  but  never  pre-  alwajrs  well  marked,  often  far  more  so 

senting  an  approach  to  the  greenish  than  in  health,  and  never  being  absent, 

hue  described  Dy  Dr.  Prout  as  charac-  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  single  case 

teristic  of  the  secretions  during  the  in  which  an  alkaline,  or  even  positively 

presence  of  what  he  has  described  as  neutral,  state  existed. 

the  oxalic  diathesis.     In  a  few  cases  An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea, 

the  urine  was  paler  than  natural;  and  greater  frequentiy  than  the  density  of 

then  was  always  of  lower  specific  gra-  the  urine  would  have  led  us  to  suspect, 

vity.      This,  however,  was,  in  most  was  frequently  present ;  indeed  I  have 

instances,  but  a  transient  alteration,  scareely  met  with  a  specimen  in  which, 

depending  upon  accidental  causes.    In  when  tlie  density  was  above  1*015,  dis- 

many  instances  a  deposit  of  urate  of  tinct  indications  of  an  excess  of  urea 

ammonia,  occasionally  tinted  pink  by  were  not  met  with;  Hud  in  twenty-four 

purpurine,  fell  during  cooling.    This  I  of  the  eighty-five  specimens  above  re- 
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ferred  to,  so  large  a  quantity  was  pre*  sisting  of  oxalate  of  lime.     This,   in 

sent,  that  very  rapid,  and  in  some  almost  some  instances  at  least,  depended  on 

immediate,  crystallization  ensued  on  the  the  presence  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 

addition  of  nitric  acid.    In  general,  in  and  delicate  acicular  crystals  of  this 

the  cases  where  the  greatest  excess  of  salt  occasionally  formed  upon  the  edge 

urea  was  present,  the  largest  and  most  of  the  capsule  hy  spontaneous  evapo- 

abundant  crystals  of  the  oxalate  were  ration.     I  have  not  satisfied   myself 

detected.  that  oxalic  acid  exists  in  a  free  state  in 

Complication  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  the  urine  under  consideration.     In  no 
with  other  deposits. — In  more  than  half  instance  have  I  yet  found  sugar  present 
the  cases  the  oxalate  of  lime  was  found  in  oxalic  urine ;  and  although  I  com- 
unmixed  with  any  other  saline  deposit ;  menced   these   investigations    with  a 
in  a  very  few,  crystals  of  uric  acid  were  strong  bias  in  &vour  of  the   admost 
found  from  the  first,  mixed  with  the  necessanr  connection  between  the  pre- 
octohedra  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  and  in  sence  of  saccharine  matter  and  oxalic 
nearly  all  the  successful  cases  this  acid  acid,  yet,  in  proportion  as  I  have  ex- 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  treatment,  tended  my  researches,  this  idea  became 
and  ultimately  replaced  the  oxalate  al-  less  and  less  supported  by  experience. 
together  at  a  period  generally  contem-  In  fact,  I  have  never  as  yet  met  with 
porary  widi  tne  convalescence  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  in  diabetic  urine.     I 
patient.    In  three  cases  alone  prisms  have  been  twice  shown  specimens  in 
andstelleeoftheammoniaco-magnesian  which  a  white  creamy  sediment  ^ras 
phosphate  were  found  mixed  with  the  considered  to  be  oxalate  of  lime ;  but 
oxalate,  and  occasionally  replacing  it  this,  by  chemical  examination,  turned 
in  the  course  of  the  treatment ;  in  two  out  to  be  a  chylous  deposit,  containing 
of  these  the  phosphate  was  observed  in  much  fatty  matter,  and  yielding  butyric 
the  urine  some  time  before  the  appear-  acid,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  by 
ance  of  the  oxalate.  distillation. 

In  several  specimens  a  copious  trou-        One  very  constant  phenomenon  was 

bling  was  produced  on  the  application  observed  in  the  microscopic  examina- 

ofheat;  this  generally  depenaing  upon  tion  of  oxalic  urine,  viz.  the  presence 

the  precipitation  of  the  earthy  phos-  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  epithelial 

S hates,  as  a  drop  of  dilute  acia  imme-  scales :  it  was,  indeed,  the  exception  to 

iately  restorea  the  limpidity  of  the  the  general  rule  to  meet  with  this  form 

fluid.    In  one  specimen  alone  did  this  of  urine  free  from  such  an  admixture, 

troubling  depend  on  the  presence  of  So  constantly  was  it  found,  that  le- 

albumen ;  and  then  it  was  transient,  peatedly  a  wnite  deposit  of  epithelium 

appearing  but  once  in  the  case,  and  has  often  attracted  my  attention,  and 

then  depending  upon  some  secretions  led  to  the  suspicion  of  the  probable 

from  an  irritable  vesical  mucous  mem-  presence  of  oxalate  of  lime.  In  general 

brane  becoming  mixed  with  the  urine,  the  scales  of  epithelium  are  unaltered 

I  have  as  yet  seen  no  instance  of  a  in  form,  being  oval  and  marked  with  a 

complication  of  this  oxalic  affection  circular  spot  in  the  centre;  being,  in 

with   granular    degeneration    of   the  fact,  the  variety  described  by  authors 

kidneys.  under  the  name  of  nucleated  epithelium. 

Out  of  the  85  cases  before  referred  Sometimes  irregular  lacerated  fragments 

to,  the  oxalate  was  present  immixed  of  epithelial  structure  were  met  with  j 

in         .        .        .        .        .    43  cases  and  frequently,  ifnot  too  intense  a  light 

Mixed  ^dth  urate  ammonia  in    15    "  were  used,  a  portion  of  the  urine  could 

uric  acid    .        .     15    "  be  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  be 

triple  phosphate      4    "  full  of  them. 

Phosphate  deposited  by  heat      8    "  Although  I  have  generally  met  with 

—  the  oxalate  of  lime  diffused  throu^ 

85  the  urine,  yet,  if  much  mocufl  were 

In  one  of  the  specimens  containing  present,  so  as  to  form  a  tolerably  dense 
the  triple  phosphate,  the  application  of  cloud,  the  salt  might  often  be  seen  en- 
heat  produced  a  deposit  of  the  earthy  tangled  in  its  meshes  like  glistening 
salts.  points;  and  whenever  any  other  matter 

Many  of  the  specimens  of  oxalic  was  present,  which,  by  repose,  becimie 

urine  gave  a  precipitate  with  salts  of  deposited,  a  great  portion  of  the  oxalate 

lime,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  con-  would  almost  invariably  fell  mith  it 
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This  wm  particularly  the  case  when  in  which,  from  symptomB,  he  siUpecta 

triple  phosphate  at  magnesia  snd  ara-  the  pres^ce  of  oxalic  acid,  ana  the 

xnoDia,  or  uric  acid,  existed  under  the  others  including  the  cases  in  which  all 

form  of  a  triple  crystalline  deposit ;  foo'  doubt  was  removed  by  the  presence  of 

on  sabmitting  a  portion  of  this  to  the  ^^Iculous  concretions, 

microscope,  tne  octohedra  of  oxalate  Excluding  the  cases  to  which  Dr. 

were  always  detected  with  the  prisms  Prout*  has  referred,  and  confining  our 

or  sfellifi  of  the  former,  or  with  the  consideration  to  those  which  I  am  now 

cylinders  or  loeenges  of  the  latter.  endeavouring  to  draw  attention  to,  the 

Source  of  ike  oxalmie  of  lime, — This  following  facts  may  be  stat^  as  fully 

question  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  borne  out  by  the  observations  I  have 

becomes  the  more  important  since  my  made  :^ 

having  had  occasion  to  discover  the  1.  That  in  the  urine  under  conside- 

very  frequent  existence  of  this  salt  in  rationoxalate  of  lime  ispresent,  diffused 

the  urine ;  so  that,  instead  of  being  very  through  the  fluid,  and  in  a  ciystalline 

rare,  it  realiv  is  considerably  more  fre«  form. 

quent  than  the  occurrence  of  the  earthy  2.  That  in  rather  more  than  one- 

phofmhates.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  third  of  the  cases,  uric  acid  or  UTntea 

avoid  being  impressed  with  the  very  existed  in  laige  excess^  forming  the 

probable  physiological  relation  between  greater  bulk  ofthe  existing  deposit 

oxalic  acid  and  sugar :  we  know  that  3.  That  in  all  there  exists  a  greater 

the  latter  substance  forms  a  considera-  proportion  of  nrea  than  in  natundtaid 

ble  item  in  our  list  of  aliments;  we  nealthy  urine  of  the  same  density;  and 

know  that  the  great  majority  of  farina-  in  nearly  30  i>er  cent,  of  the  cases,  so 

veous  matters  are  partially  converted  large  a  ouantity  of  urea  was  present, 

into  this  element  dnringJhe  act  of  di-  that  the  fluid  crystallised  into  a  nearly 

gestion;   and  it  is  inoisputable  that,  solid  mass  on  the  addition  of  nitric 

under  certain  circumstances,  it  finds  add. 

its  way  into  the  blood,  and  is  elimiBBted  4.  That  the  urate  of  ammonia  found 

by  the  kidneys ;  and  lastlv,  we  know  in  the  d^xisits  of  oxalic  urine  is  oocft- 

tnat,  under  certain  morbia  influences,  sionallv  tinted  of  a  pink  hue. 

the  great  proportion  of  our  food  may,  5.  Tnat  an  excess  of  phosphates  f re- 

-wlnlst  in  the  stomach,  be  converted  into  quentlv  accompanies  the  oxalate, 

suear,  which  becoming  absorbed,  rs-  6.  That  no  evidence  of  iriee  sugar 

« pimjr  passes  throu^  the  circulation,  has  occurred  in  the  specimens  I  bftve 

«nd  is  thrown  out  of  the  system  of  the  examinedf. 

kidneys  as  an  eflfete  matter,  with  the  Every  one  is  now  tc^erably  fomiliar 
effect  of  prdducing  more^  or  less  rapid  with  the  compositions  of  the  urine 
emaciation,  and  in  most  cases  leading  in  diabetes,  and  it  has  been  deter- 
to  fatal  marasmus.    Then,  recc^kcting 

the  facility  with  which  sugar  and  its  •  Tbev«liMofthemicro«oope,infheex«mfaiB. 

^hpmipal   rIHihi    sm  fttareh    vum    ftnd  ^on  of  urine,  in  wlditton  to  the  rreat  savinr  of 

«neinicu  aiiies,  as  siarcn,  ^mi,  anu  ^^^  ,j  ^g^^^  ^^„^  ^  ^t^^  illustrated  tBui 

wood  fibre,  are,  under  the  influence  of  by  •  ivferencc  to  the  diancten  ^ven  by  into 

oxydixing  agents,  converted  into  oxalic  dwtinfwahedohysiciMj,  inhistraly  pbiloeopluaa 

'j         y  u     •            jn  •     A     _    __i.    £  work.of  what  lie  regards  M  oxalic  urine.      'The 

acid,  and  having  sufficient  amount  of  properttet  of  the  iSne  here  described,  when  well 

evidence  to  prove  that    when  oxauc  marked,  are  laSicieiitiy  deflaite  to  lead  those 

acid  is  wally  found  in  the  urine,  symp-  "^^.V*  «?^«!f"t  "^^^^  ****  pbenomena  pre- 

*^**  "-  «*^7  »v«.«M.  »M  •*««  UK  *  Y  »•  '  ^^  tented  by  thearine  In  aloM  vesaels  to  tuipect  the 

toms   bearing  no    distant   rdation   to  presenceof  the  oxalic  acid  diatheiia;  but  th^ 

those  of  a  diabetic  character  are  met  •«  wi  saffidentiy  deflolte  to  enable  the  mo* 

wUb.  we  «  lOmort  iwntably  led  to  pS'':«*VTj.^St?thUX^:«SS"h.% 

draw  tile  indnotion  that  the  oxalate  of  macaooea  be  fonaeu  from  the  geiurai  tenoor  of 


fonnd  in  the  secretion  owes  its  !^PHJJvIl^"*'*'lf^i??&**'^Tf»!!"lyv^ 

.   .  "~"  J  X   1       A    *u    ^         *  toms  to  be  presently  detailed ;  and  these  taken 

ongm  to  sugar,  and  to  locate  the  f  one  et  together,  ibr  the  moat  part  leave  Uttle  doubt  oa 

oripo  m&l&rum  in  the  digestive  organs,  the  sotOcct ;  cwn  thouch  an  oxalate  of  lime  caW 

•nSi  Mpeaj.  to  be  nearly  the  view  ggSrS;iffi^il?rM^B*?i&?^^ 

adopted  by  that  very  excellent  authority  directions  I  have  given  oa  this  matter,  any  on^, 

in  these  matters,  Dr.  Front;  and  thus  however  inj«peri«nc«l,  may,  by  aid  ofa  micro- 

^_  ^   ^ *  __.     '.     .     1 /i  r_^— .  u:-.  ecope,  readily,  and  without  any  nsk  of  mllacy, 

to  a  great  extent  are  we  led  from  his  <|^  the  oxalate  whei*  tt  reSfiy  exist*,  without 

reaaomn^  to  explain  the  two  classes  of  depewtinf  upon  the  donbtnil  evadenca  aiforded 

cases  which  he  bis  included  under  his  ^yajjgSI^  ^^  Gmeiiii,  R^eh*het  m  is 

oxalicdiathesis;  theoneinelndmgthose  Wgcatkm.  Fftrit,isa7«  fp.so»-flos. 
764.— XXX.  2  T 
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minedy   from  great  observation,  that,  oxalic  acid,  is  borne  in  nrind,  as  well 

as  a  general  rule,  diabetic  urine  very  as  the  readiness  with  which  the  fonner 

seldom  contains  an  excess  s/l  urea,  uric  are  converted  into  the  latter,  is  it  n<»t  a 

acid,  or  urates,  especiallf  the  pink  va-  legitimate  conclusion  to  sui>paBe  that 

riety ;   and  that  mis  secretion  is  re-  the  disease  under  consideration  ought 

markably  free  from  saline  deposits ;  the  to  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  azoturia  (<yf 

increased    specific  gravity  depending  which  an  excess  of  urea  is  the  prevB- 

upon  the  presence  of  large  proportions  lent  indication),   in  which  the  tUsI 

of  suffar.    In  the  oxalic  urine  under  chemistry  of  the  kidney  haa  converted 

consideration,    the   density    increates  part  of  the  urea  into  oxalic  acid  ?    This 

with  the  quantity   of  urem^  which  is  view  appears  to  me  to  be  supported  faj 

often  present  in  very  large'  excess  :  what  I  nave  observed  of  tne  history, 

deposits  of  uric  and  urates  are  frequent;  symptpms,  and  progress  of  the  caaes,  as 

ana,  further,  no  analogy  whatever  with  contrasted  with  the  changes  presented 

saccharine  urine  exists,  save  in  density,  by  the  urine  during  treatment, 
whichwe  have  already  learned  depends       The  ready  conversion  of  uric  into 

upon  a  totally  different  cause.    Thus,  oxalic  acid*,  under  the  influence   td 

so  far  as  the  abstract  examinationof  the  oxidizin g  agents,  has  been  satisfactorily 

urine  is  concerned,  not  the  slightest  shown  by  TrofessorsLiebigandWohler; 

countenance  is  given  to  the  idea  of  for  when  uric  acid  is  heated  with  water 

their  being  any  relation  between  oxalic  and  peroxide  of  lead,  oxalic  acid,  car- 

and  saccharine  urine,  however  much  our  bonic  acid,  and  allantoin,  the  peculiar 

preconceived  and  hypothetical  views  ingredient  of  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the 

may  have  led  us  to  expect  the  existence  cow  are  generated.     The  relation  be- 

of  such  relation.     What,  then,  is  the  tween  urea  and  oxalic  add  is  readily 

source  of  the  oxalate  of  lime  P  and  how  shown ;  for  if  we  conceive  urea  to  exist 

can  its  production  be  explained  con-  in  the  blood,  and  it  to  be  the  duty  of 

sistently  with  the  phenomena  presented  the  kidney  to  separate  it,  which  seems 

by  the  urine?  From  the  cases  detailed  in  to  be  the  present  generally  adopted 

this  paper,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  view,  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  or- 

proving  to  a  demonstration  the  positive  gan  to  exert  a  slight  deoxidating  or 

and  constant  existence  of  serious  func-  decomposing  influence  to  insure  the 

tional  derangement  of  the  digestive  conversion  of  urea  into  oxalate  of  am- 

organs,  especially  of  the  stomach,  duo-  monia.    We  know  that  under  a  de- 

denum,  and  liver;  and,  further,  that  pressing  influence  exerted  on  thener- 

the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  generated  is,  vous  system  at  large,  or  upon  a  por- 

to  a  very  considerable  extent,  under  tion  of  it  connected  with  the  functioos 

the  control  of  diet :  some  articles  of  of  the  kidney,  as  during  typhus  adyna- 

food  at  once  causing  the  excretions  of  mic  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and  blows 

this  substance  in  very  large  quantities,  over,  or  a  fhicture  of,  the  spine,  on  the 

whilst  others  appear  to  have  the  effect  other,  that  such  decomposing  influenee 

of  nearly  totally  checking  it.    These  is  unquestionable,  and  the  urine  be- 

circumstances  luone,  together  with  the  comes  loaded  with  carbonate  of  am- 

emaciation  so  generally  present  in  the  monia  from  a  re-arrangement  of  the 

disease  under  consideration,  at  once  component  elements  of  tne  urea ;  thus 

prove,   that   whatever  be  the  imme-  one  atom  of  urea  and  two  of  water  are 

diate  ag^nt  which  causes  the  kidnevs  resolved  into  two  atoms  of  carbonate  of 

to  receive  the  oxalic  acid  from  the  ammonia.     If,  then,  a  less  energetic 

blood,  that  the  primary  cause  must,  as  amount  of  tUs   morbidly  depressing 

Br.  Prout  has  well  and  satisfactorily  influence  be  exerted,  we  snail  have  one 

shown,  be  referred  to  the  digestive  and  atom  of  urea  and  two  of  water,  lose 

assimilated  functions.  It  must,  then,  be  an  atom  of  oxygen  to  become  converted 

recollected  that  an  excess  of  urea,  and  

often  of  uric  acid,  in  most  instances  ac-       *  The  readineM  with  which,  ondnr  certain 

^mpaBiMthedevdopentoftheoxdic  SSSS^M^'m'Sl.iJ.rSJ'X?^ 

unne.    It  is,  therefore,  highly  proba-  hu  been  ohMrred  in  connection  with  the  fMM 

ble  that  both  these  unnatural  states  of  of  South  Americe,  e  rahetance  now  aoqniiinr 

the  Mcretion  a«  produced  by  the  same  ^  .?S!?r.^d.SS?SipoSS.  ^tSSSi 

morbid  influence  i  and,  further,  when  of  ammonia,  which  aalt,  alter  a  certain  leagth  of 

the  very  remarkable  chemical  relation  time^  ofty  jimrtoy  the  voyan  to  tUa  oontnr, 

existing  between  urea,  uric  acid,  and  ^S^^^Ll^S^^^"^  "*  **  ""^"^  ^ 
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into  two  atoms  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  advised  to  go  to  London.  He  consulted 

— A  salt  which  I  have  shown  above  to  me  in  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the 

exist  in  the  urine.    Further,  the  pre*  tumor  had  acquired  the  bulk  of  a  puUet'a 

■BBfie  of  this  salt  must  immediately  egg :  it  extended  from  the  edge  of  the 

detennine  the  fenastiQa  of  the  oxalate  masseter,  about  two  inches  forward, 

of  lime  by  a  doable  decomposition  be*  oeeupying  more  particularly  the  inferior 

tween  the  oxalic  and  calcareous  salts,  border  of  the  bone,  lapping  around  it 

We  can  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  as  it  ware.    It  was  not  easj  to  deter- 

the  formation  of  the  oxalate  or  lime  in  mine  whether  it  originaled  m  the  bone 

the  cases  under  consideration.  or  in  the  soft  parts,  or  whether  it  was 

I  consider,  therefore,  the  oxalate  of  or  was  not  moveable  upon  the  jaw. 

lime  not  to  be  produced  from  saccha-  The  patient's  general  health  wa6  very 

rine  matter  formed  in  the  digestive  or-  good ;   the  neighbouring  glands  were 

gans,  but  to  be  the  result  of  the  re*  perfectly  healthy,  and  his  courage  ap- 

arrangement  of  the  elements  of  urea  parently  equal  to  any  thing.   Although 

which,  under  the  influence  of  disease,  i  felt  some  doubt  whether  the  tumor 

has  become  formed  in  great  excess  in  had  originated  in  the  bone  or  the  pe* 

the  system.  riosteum,  whether  it  were  osteo-sar* 

[T^  be  continued.]  coma,  or  whether  it  were  a  cancerous 

degeneration  of  the  submaxillax^  or  one 

of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  had 

THE  SANATORIUM.  afterwards  oecome  more  or  less  com* 

pletely  adherent  to  the  jaw,  I  advised 

7b  Me  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  ^y  patient  to  submit  to  the  excision  of 

as  much  of  the  jaw  as  might  be  neces* 

Sia,  ^  sary :  but  before  this  was  done  I  ad- 

Thx  object  of  this  communication  is  vised  him  to  take  Mr.  Amott's  opinioa 

less  to  detail  the  particulars  of  a  case  of  the  case :    this  he  did ;    and  Mr. 

of  ami>utation   of  a  portion  of  the  Amott  entirely  concurred  in  the  pra* 

lower   jaw,  than  to  call  attention  to  dence  of  the  operation  I  recommended, 

an  establishment  where  such  opera-  All  that  remained  was  to  look  out  for 

tions  may,    under  particular  circum-  proper  accommodation ;  audit  occurred 

stances,    be   conveniently  performed,  to  me  that  this  might  possibly  be  found 

Many  persons  come  to  London  for  the  at  an  establishment  recently  formed  in 

purpose  of  undergoing  operations,  to  this  neighbourhood,  and   called   the 

whom  the  expense  of  gooa  and  proper  Sanatorium. 

lodging  and  nursing  may  be  a  serious  WiUi  the  mode  of  its  establishment 
matter.  The  case  which  gives  rise  to  I  have  nothin?  to  do :  the  house  is  a 
this  letter  was  of  this  class.  A  respec*  very  good  one,  formerly  the  residence  of 
table  yeoman  was  addressed  to  me  for  Mr.  Moreton  Dyer,  in  the  New  Road, 
the  purpose  of  following  any  course  I  applied  to  the  resident  officer* 
whicn  I  mieht  recommend  to  rid  him  from  wliom  I  ascertained  that  my  pa* 
of  a  tumor  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  hi&-  tient  could  be  admitted  there,  and  have 
tory  of  the  case  was  as  follows : — Two  a  hu'ge  bed-room,  board,  medicine,  and 
years  ago,  the  patient,  aged  50,  dis*  carenilnursing,  atacostof  twoguineaa 
covered  a  suspicious  tubercle  not  far  a  week.  This  perfectly  suited  my  pur- 
from  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip.  By  pose,  and  he  was  admitted.  On  the 
the  advice  of  his  medical  man  he  sub-  7th  of  June,  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
mitted  to  have  it  excised ;  and  the  Samwell,  Dr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Scriven,  the  re- 
wound healed  in  the  usual  course,  sident  medical  officer,  and  Mr.  M'llree, 
From  that  time  until  last  November  he  I  performed  the  operation.  An  incision 
continued  well ;  he  then  got  an  attack  was  made  from  the  right  anele  of  the 
of  what  he  termed  influenza,  and  dur-  mouth  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower 
log  that  period  he  discovered  a  small  jaw ;  another  extended  from  that  point, 
tumor  at  the  inferior  border  of  the  jaw,  along  the  inferior  border,  tp  a  point  a 
and  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  mas-  little  beyond  the  angle :  the  flap  was 
seter  muscle.  He  spoke  to  his  medical  turned  up  on  the  side  of  the  face ;  the 
man  about  it,  who  ordered  fbr  him  saw  was  applied  at  two  points,  so  as  to 
iodineandsome  other  means;  hot  as  the  include  the  whole  of  ue  jaw  which 
tumor  grew,  and  at  it  became  the  seat  was  implicated :  the  bone  forceps  com* 
of  ooQBsional  lanoinafting  pain,  he  was  pleted  tne  section.   The  portion  of  bone 
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was  then  Separated  from  the  soft  parts,  amount  of  pressure  is  sufficient  very 

a^d  the  facial  artery  was  not  opened  frequently  to  restrain  heemorrha^  .from 

until    the     last    cut.  >      The     artery  an  important  vessel,  as  the  facial  was 

Was  secured,  the  flap  was  laid  down,  in  this  case ;   and,  as  fiar  as  it  goes, 

and  the  patient  was  put  to  hed.    In  exemplifies  the  correi^ness  of  the  prin* 

half  an  hour  afterwards    I    left   the  ciple  upon  which  the  Messrs.  Kom,  €>f 

house,  hut  I  had  not  been  at  home  Munich,  act  in  restraining  hiemorrhage 

a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  a  messenger  from  large  arteries,  by  moderate  pres> 

arrived  to  say  the  patient  was  bleeding*  sure,  without  ligature  ,*  but  it  must  taike 

I  returned,  and  found  the  oatient  sit-  one  a  long  time  before  the  feelinff  of 

ting  in  a  chair,  around  which  there  security  would  be  acquired  which  is 

was  a  good  deal  of  blood,  and  Mr.  given  by  the  use  of  the  ligature. 
Scriven  standing  by  with  his  thumb  in        I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  ex- 

the  wound.    Having  the  ligatures  and  tent  this  operation  has  succeeded  in 

tenacula  in  readiness,  I  requested  Mr.  our  own  country,  but  in  the  Annals  of 

Scriven  to  remove  his  thumb :  he  did  Heidelberg  for  1838,  there  was  an  ac- 

so,  but  no  blood  ^wed :  the  ligature  count  of   the  results  of  inany  such 

remained  in  the  wound^  and  it  was  not  operations,  from  1810  to  1^30:  diey 

easy  to  say  from  whence  the  blood  zixe  61  cases,  in  which  portions  of  bone 

could  have  come,  as  no  other  artery  had  been  removed  in  the  continuity  of 

of  any  size  besides  the  facial  had  been  the  jaw :  41  had  been  ^successful,  1 1 

cut.    The  patient  was  again  put  to  bed,  had  failed :  in  9  cases  the  result  was  not 

and  watched,  but  no  farther  haemor-  known.     In  18  cases  the  bone  had 

rhage  took  place.    In  six  hours  after  been  disarticulated  between  1793  amd 

operation,  there  being  no  further  oozing,  1831 ;  in  11  instances,  successfully;  in 

the  parts  were  nicely  brought  together  five,    unsuccessfully  ;    two  fix)m    the 

with  hare-lip  pins ;  all  going  on  well,  ligature  of  the  carotid ;  one  from  epi- 

Between  11  and  12  o'clock  at  night,  lepsy;  one  from  pleuropneumonia.     It 

Mr.  Scriven  came  down  to  tell  me  that  contains,  also,  the  particulars  of   19 

he  found  the  ligature  altogether  out  of  cases  since  1831,  of  which   17  were 

the  wound.    It  was  now  clear  from  successful.    In  that  sinc^le  collection 

whence  the  hemorrhage  had  come ;  it  there  are  98  cases ;  and  tne  results  gtf 

was  equally  clear,  that  if  the  wound  far  to  prove  that  the  resection  of  apor- 

were  torn  open  the  vessel  might  not  be  tion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not,  in  itsdf^ 

found,  and  that  there  would  be  a  good  so  grave  an  operation  as  to  justify  a 

deal  of  disturbance ;  it  was  also  possi-  surgeon  in  delaying  it  until  the  last 

ble  that  the  slight   pressure  or   the  moment. 

sutures,  as  in  the  hare-lip  operation,       With  respect  to  my  experience  of 
might   prevent  further   heemorrhage.  the   Institution  in  which  my  patient 
Under   these  circumstances    I   deter-  was  placed,  I  found  it  all  that  could 
mined  to  leave  matters  as  they  were,  be  desired ;  a  larse  airy  room,  a  good 
and  to  stay  with  the  patient  dunng  the  nurse,  proper  food,  any  medicines  which 
night— wondering  all  the  time  why  the  were  required,  and  the  presence  of  the 
^ntlemen  had  not  put  a  ligature  around  resident  medical  officer  if  it  became 
the  vessel  when  they  saw  it  pumping,  necessary,  at  a  cost  of  one  guinea  and 
However,  no  further  heemorrhage  oc-  a  half  a-week ;  half  a  guinea  beinff  re- 
curred ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  mitted  where  a  patient  is  attended  by 
small  depending  point,  the  wound  had  his  own  medical  man.— I  am,  sir, 
healed  by  the  fourth  day.     On  the  Your  obedient  servant, 
twelfth,  he  walked  out ;  and  on  the  six-  B.  Phillies. 
teenth,  he  went  home.                                 i7,  wimpolc  Street,  July  <  ista. 

The  part  which  had  been  removed       ^ 

Was  carefully  examined ;  the  6ub-max-  ^t««t  *t -%««„,«»•    ««»„.*^,^«. 

aiary  glan/wau  not  included:    the  NEW  URETHRAL  SYRINGE. 

disease  had  affected  a  lymphatic  gland  ^— - 

over  it,  which  had  undergone  a  roalig-       _,   ..    .,,..       ...    ^  ^  ^  ^    ^ 

nant  degeneration,  had  iStimately  im*       ^  '*'  ^^^"^  ^  '^  -"^^^  ^•''•• 

}>Iicated  the  periosteum  covering  the  ^'^^t 

aw,  but  not  the  bone  itself.  Havb  the  goodness  to  insert  die  aoeom- 

The  ease  is  instmctive,  *in  one  point  jiaaying  description  of  a  new  nod&fica- 

ef  view,  by  shewing  how  sm<ul  aa  tion  of  urethral  syringCf  if  you  dtiould 
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•think  it  descrring  of  a  place  in  the 
Mboical  Gazette. — I  am,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Wm.  Frazbr. 

Drum's  Lane,  Aberdeen, 
July  4,  lS4a. 

k.  The  figure  represents  the  extre- 
mity of  a  common  syringe,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  fitted  into  a  funnel- 
shaped  ivory  nozzle,  about  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  wide  at  the  mouth,  as  is 
fihewn  in  the   cut,  with   a  piece   of 


iron,  bone,  metal,  oif  gl^Lss  sytinges. 
None  of  the  substances  used  for  in- 
jections, so  far  as  1  have  observed,  act 
on  India  rubber. 
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**  ii'Auteur  se  tue  k  aUooKer  ce  que  le  lecteur  se 
tue  k  abr<ger."-HD'ALBMBBRT. 


India  rubber  sheet  stuck  on  with  a 
solution  of  the  same  substance  in  spirit 
of  turpentine.  In  using  it,  the  lips  of 
the  urethra  are  gently  drawn  open,  and 
the  nozzle  applied,  and  kept,  with  a 
slight  decree  of  pressure,  upon  the 
fflans.  The  piston  is  then  pushed 
down  with  the  other  hand,  and  the 
instrument  either  kept  in  its  position 
till  it  be  time  to  expel  the  injection,  or 
else  immediately  removed,  the  liquid 
being  retained  by  previously  closing 
with  the  fingers  the  mouth  of  the 
urethra. 

By  this  plan,  the  acute  pain  occasioned 
by  forcing  a  hard  body  into  the  inflamed, 
and  turgid,  and  frequently  highly  sen- 
sitive mouth  of  the  urethra,  is  com- 
pletely avoided ;  and  pain,  I  am  afraid, 
IB  not  the  only  bad  consequence  at- 
tending the  use,  in  inexperienced 
hands,  of  the  usual  form  of  syringe,  but 
sometimes  laceration  and  serious  ag- 
gravation of  the  symptoms. 

A  year's  experience  of  it,  and  in 
cases  well  calculated  for  testing  its 
ntiH^,  has  stronely  impressed  me  wiUi 
a  behef  of  its  preference  to  the  old  form. 
Besides  giving  no  pain,  and  running 
no  risk  of  woundmg  the  part,  it  is 
decidedly  easier  to  manage,  and  is  at- 
tended with  no  annoyance  or  unneces- 
sary loss  of  time  in  its  application. 
There  can  be  no  objection  on  the 
ground  of  expense :  a  turner  will  sup- 

Sly  them  at  about  half-a-erown  per 
ozen  (two  specimens  of  some  charged 
-me  at  that  ratio  are  enclosed), 'and 
they  can  be  adapted  equally  well  'to 


Obsei'vationa  on  Life  at  the  Cause  of  ike 
Vital  Pkenomena.    1842. 

El  lit  der  Geist  der  lich  den  Korper  bant. 
It  u  (be  Bool  Uwt  bailds  for  itaetf  tbe  body. 

Such  is  the  motto  prefixed  to  the  essay, 
the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  present  article;  and  we  think 
that  never  was  a  work  written  on  any 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  Uiat  gavie 
birth  to  the  idea  of  the  German  poet. 
We  take  this  early  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing, that  our  object  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  pampUet  in 
question,  is,  rather  to  offer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  tiie  unphilosophical  spirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  than  to  follow  its 
anonymous  author  through  the  mass  of 
unfounded  assertion  ana  false  reason- 
ing which  he  has  managed  to  condense 
in  the  few  pages  of  his  work.  We 
propose  to  refer  to  the  work  itself, 
merely  in  order  to  furnish  some  exam- 
ples of  the  absurdities  into  which  every 
one  must  fall,  who  so  far  mistakes  the 
true  object  of  science,  as  to  endeavour 
to  discover  the  ultimate  cause  of  ahy 
set  of  phenomena,  instead  of  confining 
himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
which  govern  them.  The  attempt,  in 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centurf , 
to  show  that  any  one  class  of  pheno- 
mena is  dependent  on  the  action  of  a 
distinct  and  conscious  entity,  offers  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  difficulty 
which  the  true  spirit  of  the  Baconian 
philosophy  meets  with  in  piercing  the 
mists  tnat  enshroud  certain  classes  of 
intellect. 

The  analogy  on  which  the  existence 
of  these  independent  entities  is  founded, 
is  evidently  false;  for  if  we  except 
those  cases  in  which  we  are  the  agents 
in  producing  mechanical  effects,  by  the 
exertion  of  muscular  force,  in  no  one 
class  of  phenomena  can  the  interference 
of  any  direct  agent  or  entity  be  shown. 
As  soon  as  we  carry  our  views  beyond 
the  limited  range  in  which  our  p^ 
mechanical  eferts'axte  cbnfinedi  we  fihd 
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otmeWes  placed  in  a  world,  the  ele-  of  the  difficultieB  that  surround   the 
ments  of  which  are  retained  in  their  study  of  physiology,  and  the  compli- 
Tespective  places,  not  hy  the  direct  in-  cated   nature  of  the  phenomena   on 
terierence  of  any  independent  heing,  which  it  is  occupied,  this  science  is 
hut  by  a  property  which  appears  to  be  necessarily  in  a  less  forward  state  than 
inherent  m  aul  matter,  viz.  gravitation,  chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
If  we  descend  to  the  surface  of  our  ledge;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  tho^ 
globe,  we  see  phenomena  taking  place  who  pursue  it  still  occasionally  relaps- 
which  are  still  the  result  of  the  same  ing  into  the  old  fables  of  entities,  in- 
property  of  matter :  but,  besides  these,  stead  of  confining  their  investigations 
we  observe  other  phenomena  which  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  that  govern 
cannot  be  accountedfor  by  gravitation,  the  vital  phenomena,  and  endeavour- 
We,  therefore,  are  led  to  admit  the  ex-  ing    to  attach   to    these    phenomena 
istence  of  other  properties  of  matter,  or  laws  of  a  greater  degree  of  generali- 
other  forces.    To  these  forces  the  names  zation.      We  must  be^  our  readexB  to 
of  chemical,  electrical,  &c.  have  been  excuse  us  in  thus  lay  me  before  them 
applied,  according  as  we  meet  with  those  rules  which  should  guide  us  in 
phenomena  which  do  not   admit    of  all   our  investigations;    but    we    are 
oeing  explained  consistently  wiUi  the  fearful  that  these  rules  are  but  too  often 
laws  that  have  been  found  to  govern  lost  sight  of,  both  in  physiological  and 
those  forces,  the  existence  of  which  has  medical   researches,  and  the   present 
been  already  acknowledged.    The  pro-  essay  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
cesses  which  take  place  in  organized  sterility  that  must  attend  the  labotin 
beings  form  a  well-marked   class   of  of  those  who  neglect  them.    It  woold 
phenomena,  differing  more  or  less  from  far  exceed  our  limits  were  we  to  attempt 
Uiose  that  are  observed  in  unorganized  to  point  out  the  various  absurdities  into 
matter,  and,  therefore,  the  properties  which  our  author  has  been  led.    The 
of  matter  on  which  these  pnenomena  essay  commences  by  laying  down  cer- 
depend,  have  been  called  vital  proper-  tain  hypotheses,  wnich  are  designated 
ties,  or  vital  forces;  in  the  same  way  as  as  physiological  facts,  and  in  which  i» 
we  employ  the  terms  chemical  forces,  asserted  the  necessity  of  admitting  the 
or  electrical  forces,  to  express  certain  existence  of  some  distinct  vital  agent 
other  properties  of  matter.    But  to  sup-  endowed  with  innate  intelligence,  in 
pose  tnat  each  of  these  forces  was  the  order  to  explain  physiological  pheno- 
result  of  the  direct  interference  of  an  mena :  the  Jhabitation  of  this  bein^  is 
agent  endowed  with  an  innate  power  of  stated  to  be  in  the  semilunar  ganguon 
action ;  that  the  various  chemical  phe-  (which  of  the  three  ?).     In  order  to 
nomena  took  place  under  the  direct  support  this  hypothesis,   our   author 
control  of  a  chemical  soul,  which  pre-  finds  it  necessary  to  reject,  en  matse^ 
sides  over  the  chemical  reactions  that  all  experiments  that  have  been  made 
take  place  between  the  ultimate  atoms  on  cold-blooded  animals,  because,  as 
of  matter ;  to  endeavour  to  prove  that  we  suppose,  this  class  of  beings  is  pos- 
this  agent  possessed,  not  merely  a  sepa-  sessed  of  a  differently  constituted  vital 
rate  existence,  but  actually  to  set  about  agent  to  that  found  in  birds  and  mam- 
finding  out  its  locality,  whether  it  dwelt  malia.    We  are  then  informed,  that  in 
between  the  atoms,  or  whether  it  took  order  to  produce  a  movement,  it  is 
np  its  abode  in  the  centre  of  them,  is  a  necessary  that  the  agent  which  gives 
piece  of  folly,  and  which,  in  the  present  rise  to  it  should  be  possessed  of  an  in- 
day,  we  did  not  expect  to  meet  with,  nate  knowledge  of  the  structures  by 
Yet  such  is  the  task,  or,  at  least,  one  which  it  acts :   the  vital  agent,  there- 
strictly  analogous  to  it,  that  has  fur-  fore,  becomes  gifted  with  a  luiowledge 
nishea  the  subject  of  the  present  essay,  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  evei^  ner- 
Fortunately,  however,  for  our  author,  vous  fibril — of  every  capillary  m  the 
he  has  chosen  another  field  than  che-  body.    We  would  ask  our  author  if  he 
mistry  on  which  to  set  his  imagination  considers  that  the  steam,  which  is  the 
to  work,  and  one  where  he  may  be  moving  power  in  the  steam-engine,  is  ac- 
allowed  to  indulge  in  such  lucubrations  quainted  with   the   complicated  ma- 
as  those  contained  in  the  {Pamphlet  be-  cliinery  by  which  its  power  becomes 
fore  us,  without  being  considered  as  applied?    The  analogy  is  very  close, 
unfit  to  remain  at  large  amongst  her  and  we  think  it  probS>le  that  the  con- 
Majesty's  liege  subjects.    On  account  sciousness  of  the  vapour  will  be  ad- 
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* 

lnitled,nlherthan  that  the  vital  agent  present  pamphlet,  would  rendw  him 

should  lose  any  of  its  attributes :  in  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  imaginative 

fact,  our  author  has  shown  a  strong  science. 

desire  to  make  the  vital  agent,  this  ^ 

phantom  of  his  ima^nation,  as  perfect 

«  possible ,  «id  as  it  costs  no  more  to        MEDICAL   GAZETTE. 
imagine  the  creation  of  a  world,  than 

of  an  atom,  he  has  endowed  it  with  Friday ^  July  22,  1842. 

the  power  of  making  calculations,  and  , 

of  carrying   on    abstruse    processes   of       « Licet  omnlbu..  Ucet  etUm  miU,  diKdiUtem 

reasoning,  quite  independently  of  the  drtUMediem  tueri;  potesUi  modo  wniendi  in 

mind,  so  that  this  latter  part  of  Oiur  pubUcam  sU,  <Uc«adi  ptrlculuni  non  fecuao." 
beinff  is  altogether  superfluous.  The  dry  ^^__^  Cicbeo. 

detaus  of  anatomy  are  far  too  unim- 
portant to  stand  in  the  way  of  these         ON  THE  STUDY  OP  LUNACY. 

splendid  theories :    there  can,  indeed,  »p       consideration   of  the  Drofession 

be  no  doubt  but  that  the  innate  ana-  ^  ^  consideration  oi  tne  proiession, 

tomical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ^°^  <>»  ^^^  P^^lic  generally,  has  been 
vital  agent,  and  which,  probably,  has  lately  directed  by  Dr.  Webster,  in  a 
been  revealed  to  our  author,  is  far  more  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  Governors  of 
perfect  than  that  obtained  by  the  aid  Bethlem  Hospital,  to  the  little  attention 
of  scalpel:  for  we  arc  informed  that  ,.  ,  .  .^  i  ^  ,  i.  .  i 
the  ori^n  of  the  nervus  accessorius  is  ^.^'^^  "^  1^^  ^  ^e  «udy  of  mental 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  semilunar  diseases,  in  the  education  of  medical 
ganglion,  whence  it  serves  to  afford  a  students,  as  we}l  as  to  the  meagre  op- 
path  for  the  vital  agent  to  reach  the  "portunities  (we  might  almost  say  the 
roots  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  where  its  ,  -  ^  -x*  /  n\ 
presence  is  constantly  wanted  to  keep  *^^«f  °^^  ^^  «^°y  opportunities  at  all) 
up  the  respiratory  movements ;  the  par  which  are  afforded  to  those  who  are 
vwim  also  arises  from  the  same  spot^  desirous  of  obtaining  information  in 
offering  a  ready  road  for  the  vital  agent  this  class  of  affections.    It  does,  in- 

to  get  to  the  brain.    The  division  of  ^    ^    „ . .        r  •      *u  * 

the^  nerves,  we  are  also  told,  is  in-  ^^f^'  ^^^"^  ^  T""  °^  '"'P?^  ^^f 
stantly  followed  by  the  cessation  of  all  "^^ng*  should  have  been  so  long  al- 
vital  phenomena,  at  least  in  most  lowed  to  remain  in  their  present  con- 
instances,  although  it  is  known  that  dition,and  that  thewards  of  our  lunatic 
animals  wfll  live  some  days  after  these  asylumsshould  so  long  have  been  closed 
nerves  have  been  divided.  ■'  -  .  *.  , 

These  short  notices  afford  a  fair  sneci-  ^  ^'^^''^^  of  instruction  to  the  great 

men  of  the  contents  of  the  pampnlet.  body  of  the  profession.    It  cannot  be 

Did  we  consider  it  necessary  to  offer  any  'said  that  the  advantage  to  be  derived 

further  apology  to  our  .readers  for  so  ^^m  the  study  of  insanity  is  smaU,  for 

long  occupying  them  with  such  a  pro-  ^,  "^  .       ..  i.  •.   -t. 

daction,  we  have  only  to  quote  the  fol-  ^^^  "^^^  ^^^  ""^^  ™*ny  ^^  which  judi- 

lowing  sentence  contained  in  one  of  cious  treatment  will  do  much  to  alle- 

thc  closing  paragraphs,  by  which  we  viate  the  distressing  and  more  aggra- 

are  informed,  that  "the  writer  of  this  vated  symptoms  under  which  the  patient 

notice  has  a  work  on  Life  nearly  ready  ,  .  j  .  ^.n         ^ 

for  the  press."    Could  we  flattir  ou/-  ^^^^^  "^^  >°  «^  ^^'^  g^^*^"   °»^- 

selves  that  the  remarks  contained  in  her,  careful  management  in  the  early 

this  article  would  exert  any  influence  periods  of  the  attack,  and  attention  to 

in  stopping  the  infliction  of  the  pro-  ^^^  grs^  premonitory  symptoms,  will 
misedworkonthe  public,  we  should  feel  *  *u     r    *i.  i?  *i, 

ourselves  fully  repaid  fir  the  trouble  P«^^«P'  ^^«   ^»^'^^''  P™8^^»  ^^  ^^« 

we  have  taken,    should  the  cacoethtt  affection,  or  lead  to  the  permanent  re- 

scrihtndi  still  remain  unsubdued,  we  covery  of  the  sufferer.    Still  less  can  it 

would  point  6ut  animal  magnetism  as  i,^  imagined  that  the  subject  is  an  un- 

a  fiiir  field  on  which  our  author  may  .    ~r  .  xr   j-  --.  ^^^ 

exooise  his  powers ;  for  the  very  ab-  important  one.    No  diseases  are  more 

sence  of  the  capability  of  close  reason*  calamitous  than  those  which  affect  the 

ingf  which  is  so  strongly  shown  in  the  mind,  involving,  as  they  do,  not  only 
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the  moial  life  of  the  individua]  afflicted,  medical  jurisprudence;  and  the  oolj 
but  also,  in  many  instances,  the  peace  sources  from  which  aptactical  acquain- 
and  happiness  of  his  household.  And  tance  with  its  varieties  and  mode  oi 
few  cases  impose  so  much  responsibi-  treatmentcan be gainedarekept entirely 
lity  upon  the  professional  attendant,  closed,  at  least  so  mudi  so  as  to  pieveot 
whether  they  be  considered  in  a  medi-  any  extended  benefit  being  deriTcd 
cal  or  legal  point  of  view.  Indepen-  from  them.  "In  Bethlem  Hospital,** 
dently  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  as  Dr.  Webster  observes,  "  only  three 
the  patient  from  the  proper  knowledge  pupils  are  admitted  to  visit  the  patients 
and  treatment  of  his  complaint,  how  with  the  physicians,  and  the  exp^we 
many  are  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  attending  it  being  much  beyond  the 
commissions  de  lunatico  inguirtudo !  pecuniary  means  of  most  medical 
how  important  are  the  decisions  of  the  students,  the  number  is  not  always 
jury  on  these  occasions,  and  how  much  complete.  Again,  at  St  Lake's,  not- 
must  they  generally  depend  on  the  evi-  withstanding  one  of  the  objects  pro- 
dence  given  by  the  medical  man !  posed  at  the  foundation  of  that  charity. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  according  to  the  original  address  ia 

importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  well  17M,  'was  that  of  introducing  more 

known  that  the  practitioners  in  medi-  gentlemen  of  the  ftculty  to  the  study 

cine  who  have  given  any  moderate  share  and  practice  of  one  of  the  most  impor- 

of  their  attention  to  the  study  of  lu-  tant    branches    of   physic,'    medical 

nacyarebutfew.   A  very  small  number  pupils  are  not  admitted."    So  that  in 

of  physicians,  even  in  this  metropolis,  this  country  the  student  possesses  no 

profess  a  competent  acquaintance  with  means  of  rendering  himself  conversant 

it.    They  are  almost  exclusively  the  with  mental  diseases.    He  must  either 

persons  who  have  had  the  good  for-  pursue  the  subject  on  the  continent,  (in 

tune  to  be  elected  as  medical  officers  (Germany,  or  France),  where  pupils  are 

to  the  asylums  in  the  neighbourhood,  freely  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  the 

and  who  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  insane,  and  where  lectures  are  given 

obtaining  a  practical  acquaintance  with  iqpon  the  subject ;  or,  if  unable  to  do 

it.    The  generality  of  practitioners  are  this,  he  must  commence  practice  in 

quite  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  direct  ignorance  of  this  branch  of  the  profes- 

the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  are  glad  don,  however  strong  may  have  been 

to  transfer  the'patient  into  other  handsj  his  desire  to  become  familiar  with  iU 

or,  if  summoned  to  give  evidence  in  a  The  aflkctions  of  the  mind,  no  more 

court  of  justice,  they  are  too  apt  to  ex-  than  other  diseases,  can  be  leamt  by 

pose  their  ignorance,  and  to  be  held  up  instinct  j    and   though   reading   may 

to  derision  and  contempt  by  the  exa-  assist  the  student,  it  forms  but  a  anbsi- 

mining  counsel.  diary  means;  the  actual  observatioii  of 

The  reason  of  this — of  so  small  an  cases  being  the  only  method  fay  which 

amount  of  information  being  possessed  a  practical  or  useful  knowledge  can  be 

by  the  generality  of  practitioners  on  so  obtained.     Why,  then,  should  these 

important  a  class  of  diseases — is  plain  means  be  withheld  P    Why  should  not 

enough.     It  is  sufficiently  explained  the  wards  of  Bethlem  and  St  Luke's 

by  the  great  difficulty — ^the  impossibi-  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  a  larger 

lity  to  many  persons—of  obtaining  the  number  of  students,  and  the  fiicilities 

requisite  knowledge.    Insanity  is  a  sub-  of  acquiring  information  on  so  exten- 

ject  altogether  omitted  by  most  of  the  sive  and  important  a  range  of  diseases 

teachers  in  our  schools,  if  we  except  a  be  conceded  ? 
brief  notice  of  it  by  the  lecturers  on       The  exclusive  fegulationsuiider  which 
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ow  hcMpttab  for  the  imane  are  go-  poses,  nameljr,  to  promote  the  comfort 

vemed,  prove,  moreover,  powerful  hin-  and  reeoveiy  of  their  inoiates,  we  grant 

drances  to  the  advancement  of  this  that  the  lunatic  asylums  of  this  country 

department  of  medical  science.     Al*  are^  in  Biany  respects,  well  adapted* 

though  it  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Their  regulations  have  of  late  years  been 

inhabitants  of  Cheat  Britain  are  more  greatly  improved;  kindness  and  gentle 

liable  to  insanity  than  those  of  any  treatment  have  been   substituted  for 

other  country  in  Europe,  excepting  harshness  and  severity ;  and  the  good 

Norway,  we  most  confess  that  we  are  resnlts  of  the  alteration  have  not  been 

behmd  our  continental  neighbours  in  sfow  to  follow.    And  why  should  they 

contributions  made  towards  theelocida-  be  deprived  of  the  other  means  of  ex- 

tion  of  this  disease,  and  that  less  compa-  tending  their  utility  P    Since  the  year 

rative  progress  has,  in  our  own  country,  1684,  when,  according  to  ancient  re* 

been  made  in  this  than  in  almost  any  cords,  Bethlem  Hospital  admitted  into 

other  branch  of  the  healing  art  Neither  its  wards  seventy*tluee  lunatic  patients^ 

is  it  any  subject  for  surprise,  since  the  and  since  the   establishment   of   St. 

advance  of  a  science  necessarily  bears  a  Luke's  in  1750,  about  40,000  insane 

direct  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  its  persons  have  been  treated  in  these  two 

cultivators,  and  the  opportunities  af-  institutions.    But  how  little  has  been 

forded  for  its  study,  that  our  know-  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained 

ledge  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  by  the  great  body  of  the  profession 

of  insanity  should  in  this  country  be  in  this  coutitry  from  so  extensive  a 

slow  in  its  progress.    Its  students  are  field  of  observation  I  Had  those  oppor- 

few,  and  the  materials  whence  improve-  tunities  of  information  been  cultivated 

ment  could  most  readily  be  derived  are  as  in  other  hospitals,  our  knowledge  of 

only  allowed  to  be  employed  in  a  very  this  class  of  diseases  would  no  doubt 

limited  manner.  have  been  greatly  increased,  and  the 

It  is  the  twofold  advantage  of  ordi-  good  effect  of  the  institutions  much 
nary  hospitals,  especially  the  institu-  more  extended, 
tions  of  this  metropolis,  that  they  pro-  Although  we  fully  agree  with  Dr. 
vide  for  the  comfort  and  treatment  of  Webster  as  to  the  advantages  of  open- 
the  afflicted,  and  that  they  are  also  sub-  ing  the  dooxs  of  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke's 
serrient  to  the  instruction  of  a  large  Hospitals,  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
number  of  pupils.  Beingthe  sources  from  go  so  far  with  him  as  to  make  the  study 
which  so  many  practitioners  derived  of  lunacy  a  iine  qua  non  of  medical 
their  earliest  practical  information,  and  education,  by  requiring  from  the  stu- 
the  principles  of  treatment  which  have  dent  certificates  of  having  attended, 
guided  them  through  life,  the  beneficial  during  a  certain  period,  the  practice  of 
influence  of  our  hospitals  is  almost  un-  one  of  these  institutions.  We  allow 
luttited  s  it  is  not  confined  to  the  imme-  that  "  these  subjecto  are  more  essential 
diate  district  in  which  they  are  si-  than  some  of  the  subsidiary  objects  of 
tnated,  but  extends  throughout  the  inquiry  to  which  more  or  less  attention 
country;  and  having  contributed  so  has  been  recently  directed;"  but  we 
essentially  to  the  advance  of  medical  are  unwilling  to  add  another  subject  to 
science,  and  to  the  education  of  medical  the  already  too  extended  course  which 
men,  their  good  effect  can  only  be  es-  is  required  as  the  minimum  of  medical 
timated  by  reference  to  the  advantage  education.  The  attendance  at  eye  in- 
derived  by  the  community  from  the  firmaries,  lying-in  hospitals,  and  other 
betterrationaleandtieatmentofdisease.  institutionsofthesort,isdoubtlesshigh- 

To  eflfect  the  former  of  these  pur-  ly  beneficial;  but  it  should  not  be  made 
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eompuiiotyoia,  all.    Neither  can  we  ex-  from  many  penoni  who»  from  pRJodioe 

pect  every  student  in  medicine  to  obtain  «nd  the  fear  of  ita  interfering  with  the 

a  competent  knowledge  of  the  intricate  present  object  of  the  institntion,  and 

and  difficult  subject  of  insanity,  how-  diminishing  the  chances  of  the  reco- 

ever  desirable  it  might  be.    Our  object  very  of  the  inmates,  will  endeavour  to 

is  to  see  the  opportunity  given  to  prose-  resist  such  an  innovation.    There  are, 

cute  this  study,  and  to  allow  those  to  no  doubt,  some  objections  to  the  plan 

embrace  it  who  are  willing  so  to  do.  proposed;   but  they  appear  to  ns  to 

We  would  have  those  ample  soturces  of  possess  less  weight  than  ia  usually  at- 

instruction  which  our  asylums  afiblrd  tributed  to  them,  and  to  bear  bat  amall 

more  freely  opened,  and  that  soil  which  proportion   to  the  advantages  which 

has  so  long  lain  merdy  fidlow  better  would  result.    We  leave,  however,  the 

cultivated}   that  men  may  no  longer  further  consideration  of  them  for  the 

be  obliged  to  go  on  to  the  continent  to  present,  as  it  is  our  intention  to  take 

obtain  information  which  is  so  abundant  an  early  opportunity  of  again  lefiniing 

in  our  own  country.    If  the  wards  of  to  the  subject, 

the  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  this  me-  

tropolis  be  opened  for  the  admission  of  MEDICAL  REFORM. 
pupils,  a  new  impulse  will  be  given  to 

the  study  of  mental  diseases,  and  the  ^^  °^"^^  interest  and  anxiety  exist 

•best  chance  will  be  afforded  of  clearing  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^J^^*  ^^^  various  articles 

away  that  cloud  of  mystery  and  uncer-  ^°  ^^^  present  and  recent  numbers), 

A  •  *        !.•  \.    V       J'^i.  _^       t-          ,  we  believe  we  may  confidently  state 

tainty  which  has   hitherto  obscured  .,    .                i.  _.         n  .          j  oi4»c 

.V  .    _  .            J  •  A  _^     J     .^i_  .!_  .  t"*^'  no  new  charter  will  be  granted  to 

their  nature  and  interfered  with  their  .^i         r  *u     o  n 

treatment.  «**'  f  '^^  ^*J^f.'  •""■  ""^  '^'  ^ 

Though  the  same  proposition  has  ^^t  Z  ^      f"""*  -^u'  £!^"! 

,   -       **             ,           .        ,  session   m   connection    with  medical 

before,  on  several  occasions,  been  pro-  ^ 

posed  or  hinted  at,  the  thanks  of  the  ' 

profession,  and  of  the  public  generally, 

are  due  to  Dr.  Webster  for  bringing  PETITION    REGARDING    MEDICAL 

the  subject  more  prominently  forward,  '                       REFORM.* 

and  representing   more  strongly  the  (Fbr  the  London  Medieai  G^eite.} 

necessity  of  some   alteration  to  the  

governors  of  Bethlem  Hospital.     It  is  At  a  meeting  of  the  Medici  Pmctitionm  of 

a  matter  of  no  small  importance ;  and  Nottingham  and  the  neighboarhood,  held  at 

we  heartily  wish  that  the  directors  of  ^  Aasembly  Rooms,   Low  PavemeDt,  on 

this  valuable  institution  may  be  willing  Tuesday,  July  12,  1842,  the  following  reso. 

4                  •*!.  I.-            X    ..  ^           ^  lutions  were  agreed  to,— Dr.  Hutchinson  in 

to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  advantage  the  Chair :— 

of  extending  its  utility  by  rendering  it  Mofed  by  Ro')ert  Davison,  Esq..  second- 

available  for  the  instruction  of  voung  f  ^^  ?""  Mbmscj,  Esq.  :-l.  That  peti. 

«,-*..  -.-           A.         A     A.^  '         .     .'  ^°°*   °®  presented   to  her  most   frracioos 

men,  preparatory  to  their  entcnng  on  Miycsty  the  Queen,  and  also  to  the  Rmise 

the  active  duties  of  their  profession.  The  o^  Commons,  praying  that  no  charter  be 

proposition  will  doubtless  receive  the  p**^  *?  *^«  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 

general  app«.bation  of  the  profession ,  '^!^,  Z^^^l^ZlT^T^Z 

and  we  regret  that  there  are  the  names  reform  be  bronght  forward,  and  fixUy  dis- 

of  sofewmedical  men  upon  the  list  of  the  ^''"•^  ^^^^  ParUament. 

go^emora  of  that  hospital,  to  assist,  by  V,'5i;l.\^it»^^i£';i_T?£^ 

their  votes  and  mfluence,  in  carrying  so ~ 

derirable  a  measure.    It  is  to  be  feared  b«;  ^U^I^^^tS^^^riSitlfiSA 

that  it  will  meet  witH  much  opposition  Sd.%a"  *"'  J°"™^  **  pnbU^a  on  nUmj.- 
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tbe  -Chairman  write   to,    and  request   hia  Ffeu'liamant,  and  receive  Ml  pnbUcity  and 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcaitle  to  preaent  the  diacnaalon. 

^0^5* J^'N!'*Thoinpson,  Esq.,  ae-  ^  '**  ^^'^'^  ^~'  BseeUmt  M^^Hfy. 

conded  by  Augustus  Darby,  Esq. :— 3.  That  The  dutiful  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Phy- 

the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  be  aicians  and  Surgeons,  residing  inNotting- 

eatruated  for  presentation  to  the  Right  Hon.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  neighbourhood, 

Lord  John  Russell.  Humbly  sheweth, 

Moved  by  John  Caunt,  Esq.,  seconded  ^hat  your  petitioners  having  learned  that 

by   Isaac    Massey,    Esq. ;  —  4.  That  the  ^  measure  of  general  medical  reform  is  an- 

tbanka  of   this  meeting    be  presented  to  nounced  by  your  Majesty's  principal  Secre- 

Thomaa  Wakley,  Eaq.  M.P.,  for  his  indefa-  ^^  ^f  state  for  the  Home  Depwtment; 

tigable  excrtiwis.  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  ^^  your  petitioners  believing  that  such  a 

in  tte  cause  of  medical  reform.  measure,  on  jm  enlarged  and  Uberai  basis, 

^®I  V   S  ^"Jf^*"?,  ^*™y'   ^'Vx,? "  w  ^^^7  necetsary  to  the  health  of  your 

oonded  by  Thoa.  Bevendge,  Esq. ;— 5.  ihat  Majesty's  subjects,  and  is  uigently  desired 

the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,   with  its  ^y  j^e  great  body  of  the  medical  profession, 

resolutions,  be  transmitted  to  the  Lancet,  -^^y  Mtitioners  humbly  pray,  that  your 

Medical  Gasette,   and  Provincial  Medical  M^jeety  wiM  be  gndoualy  pleased  to  defbr 


J  oumai.  granting  any  charter  to  any  medical  instita- 

Moved  by  Wright  Allen,  Esq.,  seconded  ^^^  ^j^^y  ^^^h  measure  has  been  brought 

by  Dr.  Taylor  :--6.  That  a  copy  of  th«»  |,efore  Parliament,  and  received  full  publicity 

resolutions  be  also  sent  to  the  Members  for  ^^^  discussion. 

the  Town  and  County  of  Nottingbam,  re-  r^  Hutchinson,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the 

queating  them  to  support  tiie  objects  of  tiie  General  Hospital ;  Rd.  Davison,  Sc- 

petitions.  nior  Surgeon,  Nottingham  Dispen- 

(Signed)     R.  Hutchinson.  ^g^ .    Thomas    Beveridge ;    Beckit 

The  Chairman  having  left  the  chair,  it  Truman ;  John  Caunt ;  J.  A.  Bur- 

was  moved  b/  J.  N.  Thompson,  Esq.,  se-  rows  ;    Augustus    Darby  ;    Wright 

conded  by  B.  Truman,  Esq.  :-7.  That  the  Allen ;  Henry  Taylor,  M.D. ;  Tho- 

thanks  of  tiiis  meeting  be  given  to  Dr.  Hut-  »••  Godfery ;    Josef^    Thompson, 

chinson  for  his  gcnUemanly  conduct  in  tiie  Surgeon  to  tiie  Dispensary  and  Union 

chair.     •  Hospital;   J.  M.  Davidson,  M.D. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  petitions  Senior  Physician  toGeneral Hospital; 

presented  to  her  most  gracious  Majesty  tiie  J-  W.  Thompson,  Honorary  Surgeon 

Queen,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  witii  to  Nottingham  Dispensary ;  J.  Mas- 

tiie  signatures  of  tiie  medical  practitioners.  "T*  Honorary  Surgeon  to  Notting- 
ham Dispensary ;  Nathan   Cooper ; 

To  the  Riffhi  Hon,  and  Hon,  the  Commong  Thomaa  G.  He^thoote ;  W.  L.  Bil- 

o/the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  lings ;   Thomaa  Powel,  M.R.C  S. ; 

and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  astembled.  Francis  Sibson ;  John  Higginbottom; 

The  Petition  of  the  undersigned  Physicians  Thomas    Wilson  ;    Henry    Taylor, 

and  Surgeons   of  Nottingham    and    its  Honorary  Surgeon  to  Nottmgfaam 

ndshbourhood.  Union;  William  Watts,  M.R.C.S.; 

„„   , .     ,   '     V  J.  C.  WUliams,  M.D.  Physician  to 

Humbly  shewetii,  ^^^  Hospital ;  Booth  Eddison ; 

That  your  petitioners  have  been  credibly  j^nica  Wolstcnholme  j  W.   G.  Jal- 

uformed  that  the  Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  j^jd ;  H.  C.  Attcnborrow,  Surgeon 

of  State  for  the  Home  Department  intends  |q  County  Gaol. 

to  ask  leave  of  your  Hon*  House  to  intro-      . [ 

duoe  a  Bill  this  session  to  enable  her  Ma-  ^   ^«.,«„   «,,»«, .  ^«,«  »*^^  *  ^.^^^^^ 

jesty  to  grant  a  new  duirter  to  tiie  Royal  FARTHER  EXTRACTS  REGARDING 

qpUeges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.    Your  MEDICAL  REFORM. 

petttioners,  bdieviug  that  the  granting  such  

a  charter  would  prejudge  the  general  qnes-  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Tuesday  the 

tion  of  medical  reform,  and  might  be  highly  5tb  instant,  some  questions  were  p4t  to  Sir 

iiqvioua  to  the  interests  of  the  general  body  Jamea  Graham  by  Lord  John  Russell,  £rom 

of  the  medical  profession,  pray  that  no  such  the  answers  given  to  which,  it  would  appear 

measore  be  entertained  by  your  Hon.  House,  that  the  Home  Secretary  intends,  before  the 

with  refierenoe  to  granting  a  new  charter  to  dose  of  the  present  parliamentary  session, 

the  Colleges  of  Pbysieiana  and  Surgeona  in  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  enabling 

London,  or  any  other  measure  of  partial  the  Crown  to  grant  new  Charters  to  the 

Bsedkal  kgislatkm  be  taken  into  considera-  Colleges  of   Physidana  and  Surgeona    in 

ika  by  your  Hon.  Hoase,  until  the  whole  London,  which  would  come  into  operation 

fulgeet  of  medical  refonn  be  brought  before  immediately,  whUe  the  Medical  Profession 
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Bill,  whidi  the  Right  Hononrable  Secretary  stnicted  on  broad  and  general  prinriplea, 

means  to  submit  to  Parliament,  cannot  be  and  that  tfie  scope  and  diaracter  of  anr 

diacossed  until  next  session.    The  Council  future  enactment  for  r^^olating  the  me<fical 

oftheNorthofEngland  Medical  Association,  polity  of  this  country  must  be  materially 

conceiving  that  the  granting  of  the  said  influenced    by  the  powers    and    autibority 

charters  would  prejudge  the  general  question  which  may  be  Tested  in  the  presently  exasthig 

of    medical  reform,  have  petitioned  both  Medical  Corporatiotts,  they  implore   yonr 

Houses  of  ParUament  not  to  authorize  the  Honourable  House  not  to  sanction  the  giTing 

giving  of  the  said  charters  until  the  whole  of  any  new  charter,  to  the  CoOege  of  Pby- 

subject  shall  haTe  been  discussed  by  the  sidans,  or  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in 

tegulAture.    Tibe  Council  have  also  taken  London,  until  opportunity  shall  have  been 

steps  for  sending  petitions  of  a  similar  kind  afforded  of  discussing  ftdly  and  carefvBy  the 

from    Newcastle,   Gateshead,    Sunderland,  proTisions  of  ihe  Medicd  Bill,  whieh  tliey 

Dvriiam,    Carliala,    Benridc,    North    and  believe  the  Right  Honourable  tlie  Secretsry 

South  Shiddsy  &e.    The  ibilowing  b  a  copy  of  State  for  the  Home   Department  kas 

of  their  petttion  to  the  House  of  Commons,  signified  his  intention  of  submitting  to  the 

which  lus  been  duly  signed  and  forwarded  notice  of  your  Hottound)le  House. 

lor  presentation  to  Lcm4>  Howick*    (The  '    And  your  Petitioners,  as  In  duty  bound, 

Bishop  of  Durham  Ims  bean  requested  to  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

present  the  petition  to  the  Upper  House.) 

2b  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable         ^«*,„*.,«^  .-„^^,  ^«  •.—.,-, . . 
the  Commone  qf  the  United  kingdom  qf        REMUNERATION  OF  MEDICAL 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parlia^  OFFICERS. 

^ment  auetnbled. 

The  Petition  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi-  

dents,  and  Council  of  the  North  of  Eng-        _.    .,    „,..       j>ii,    «^  j.    ,  ^ 
Und  Mediaa  A«socUtiou,  Mwanbled  at        ^  *"*  ^'"^  ^'*«  ^'^•~'  f^"^"- 
Newcastle-upon  Tyne,  July  2th,  1842,  gm 

Humbly  sheweth, — ^That  your  Petitioners  -_       *uj#-«_^       .^l 

n^resent  a  Sgdety  comusthig  of  170  duly  ^  ""^  ^,  ^^  f°^  "f«J?«»  >«*  ^  »^' 

q^lified  Pnctitioiiers  of  Medidne  and  Sur-  P™^^  «>^  y?«^  T?     i'^^'^S.P^^"^ 

2ery,  resident  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  l?*f  ^«7^**>«  ^^  President  of  the  Royal 

Northmnberland,  and  Cumberhmd.  College  of  Surgeons -I  Mn,  sir,  • 

That  your  Petitionera  have  derived  much  ^®"  obedient  savant, 

satisfiujtionfrom  the  announcement  reported  Ihomas  Hotbll.  . 

to  have  been  made  to   your  Honourable       Clapton,  July  18, 1843. 
House  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  ^^^^^  ,^^^  ^^  outhr«. 

of  his  mtention  to  ask  leave  to  bring  mto 

Parliament  a  Bill  idating  to  the  govern-        Dear  Sir,— In  my  letter  of  the  12th  of 

ment  of  the  Medical  Profesnon  In  Great  March,  I  gave  you  some  explanation  oi  the 

Britain  and  Irdand.  Medical  Order  of  the  Poor- Law  Commis- 

That  your  Petitioners,  although  unable  to  sioners,  for  the  better  payment  of  the 
procure  any  authentic  information  respecting  Medical  Offieers  of  Unions,  for  what  is 
the  providons  of  the  above-named  Bill,  have  called  their  extraordinary  services,  and  I  as- 
been  given  to  understand  that  a  propontion  sured  you  that  my  endeavours  should  be 
la  dmrtly  to  be  made  to  your  Honourable  continued  with  the  view  of  etfecting  a  diange 
Hooae  to  enable  Her  Miyeaty  to  grant  new  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  paid  fiir 
charters  to  the  CoUegeof  Physwhrns  and  the  tiidr  ordinary  services.  I  have  now  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  of  London,  and  that  pleasure  to  aequdnt  you  that  thoM  eibrts 
it  ia  mtended  that  such  charters,  if  granted,  have  beensnocessful,  and  that  the  SecrelBiy 
shall  oome  into  operation  almost  immedi-  of  State  ft>r  the  Home  DepartBMBt,  Sv 
atdy,  whereas  the  clauses  of  the  aforeadd  James  Graham,  and  the  semor  Fo«r»I^w 
Medicd  BUI  will  not  be  discussed  until  the  Commissioner  in  London,  Mr.  Lewie  have 
next  sesdon  of  Fsrfiament.  been  pleased  to  accede  to  tiie  Mggeatloaa  I 

Your  Petitioners  coned?  ing  that  the  com-  had  the  hono«r  to  make  to  tfaem  on  the  part 

munity  at  large  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  of  the  Counett  of  the  Koyd  Colh^  of  Sor- 

interested  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the  geont  on  thte  point.     Sir  James  Graham 

nedied  profbsdon,  not  less  deeply  than  are  >  intlniated  his  intentian  to  propose  them  to 

the  individud  members  thereof,  b^  tespeot-  the  government,  to  state  them  in  parHi- 

fuUy,  but  earnestly,  to  urge  the  ddms  of  ment,  and  to  have  them  carried  out  under 

the  profesdon  to  the  condderation  of  the  •  the  Act  now  awaiting  the  sanetion  of  the 

Legislature.     Peeling,    moreover,    assured  legislature^     The  act  of  grace  and  fkvoor 

that  nomeasure  rdating  thereto  can  be  either  vrfaich  they  will  thus  bestow  upon  tho-medl- 

satisfactory  or  beneficial,  unlesa  it  be  eon-  ed  proteion  will  be  most  important,  aa  4t 
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wilt  complete  the  emandpation  of  its  naein*  scarcely  begun  to  learn  obedience, — ^Unght 
bera  emplojed  under  the  Poor  Laws  from  ne  that  strict  fbimess,  honestj,  and  jnatioe, 
the  d^gnMlation  to  whidi  they  were  obliged  were  the  principal  means  by  which  this  was 
to  submit  under  the  ciiating  regulations.    It  to  be  effected.      I  brought  these  opiniont 
will,  together  with  the  medial  order  of  with  me  into  the  Council  of  the  College  of 
March  last,  obtain  for  the  poor  that  strioC  Surgeons,  and  after  I  had  made  inyself  Uio- 
and  good  medical  adriee  and  assistance  of  roughly  acquainted  with  its  rights  and  privi* 
which  I  fear  hitherto  they  hare  had  rather  kges,  as  well  as  with  its  defects,  I  applied 
the  semblance  than  the  reality ;  and  I  can  myself  to  the  removal  of  all  the  Tarious 
asaare  you  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  gricTances  and  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioner  only  yielded  the  management  of  its  aiairs,  or  were  inei- 
their  aasent  to  my  obsenrations  on  their  be«>  dental  to  ita  ooastitution,  and  not  aduptsd 
ing  oooYinoed  that  the  grant  of  an  addi*  to  the  spirit  of  the  ttaieSb   My  elder  btoUMsa, 
tional  snm  of  money,  equal  to  that  already  all  ainoe  dead,  <Ud  not  reeeivB  tbsse  eAMrts 
paid  for  the  medical  lelief  of  the  poor,  was  fory  kindly :  tiiey  pnmounoed  me  a  nefr 
abaolutely  necessary  for  their  con^t  when  Radical  thsa  even  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and 
Bufiering  from  the  misery  and  distress  which  declared  thaMiey  would  not  ait  at  the  nsne 
sicKhess  must  alwuya  bring  with  it,  and  table  with  me  if  they  eould  avoid  it.    Thaat 
which  an  insufficient   medkal   attendance  opiniona,  much  as  I  reqieetsd  the  privuta 
may  render  permanent.    Hie  detaib  of  the  rirtaes  andaequiimneBts  of  my  colleagues, 
measure  -thus  nobly  granted  by  the  Secre*  did  not  influence  me  muoh  on  points  in 
tary  of  State  and  Poor-Law  Commissioner,  whidi  the  pubUc  was  eoneemed.     I  steadily 
as  much,    indeed    more,  for    the  benefit  pursued  my  objects,  and  year  after  year  hare 
of  the  poor,    than  for  the  medical  pro-  proposed  and  reproposed,  and,  whoi  beaten, 
fossien,  will  be  in  proper  time  eiplained  hare  returned  again  to  maintain  my  optnians, 
by  them.     I  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  until  now,  whoi  retiring  from  the  oftoe  of 
assuring  you  that  I  have  spoken  to  many  president,  I  can  fkirly  say  there  Is  not  one 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  <MP  abuse  or  grievance  remaining.     1  believe  I 
different  political  sentiments,  on  this  subject,  may  say  Uiat  much  has  also  been  done  for 
and  they  have  all  assured  me  in  the  strong-  the  adTancement  of  science,  for  the  improve- 
est  manner  of  their  determination  to  support  ment  of  knowledge,  and  that-  little  or  no- 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  any  thing  he  might  thing  has  been  left  undone  which  can  give 
think  fit  to  recommend  in  fortheranee  of  personal  ease,  comfort,  or  satisiketion,  to 
this  object.      In  thanking  yon  for  the  kind  the  members  of  the  body  generally. 
manner  in  which  you  and  the  other  mem-  I  might,  if  I  pleased,  congratulate  myself 
bers  of  the  deputation  have  been  pleased  to  upon  bdng,  and  having  been,  the  most  sue- 
express  yonrwlves  towards  me,  for  the  in-  cessfiil  reformer  in  the  profession,  although 
tercst  I  have  taken  in  this  matter,  I  assure  I  admit  that  many  have  talked  and  written 
you  that  I  do  not  fbel  that  I  have  deserved  a  great  deal  more  about  abuses  and  griev- 
more  than  the  very  ordinary  reputation  iA  ances  than  I  have  done ;  but  no  onl  has  had 
doing  what  I  hit  to  be  a  du^.  the  good  fortane  toremove  so  many.     I  ^i- 

I  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  some  prehend,  however,  that  the  word  r^/brm 
private  influenoR  vrith  Mr.  G.  C.  Lewis,  does  not  bear  with  many  gentlemen  tho 
which  haa  enabled  me  to  prsss  my  represen-  same  meaning  as  is  usually  attributed  to  it, 
talkna  In  a  manner  which  I  could  not  other-  and  that  with  them  it  is  understood  to  imply 
wise  have  done,  ssid  I  am  thankfol  it  has  the  destruction,  or  the  subversion,  not  me 
been  of  use.  The  pains  I  have  bestowed  reformation,  of  the  existing  order  of  things, 
upon  the  object  whidk  is  now  I  trust  about  in  which  sense  I  am  not  a  reftmner,  fbr  I 
to  be  obteined,  are  only  a  continuation  of  tm  not  a  destructive.  Having  on  eight  dif- 
that  interest  I  have  Mt  it  my  duty  more  ferent  occasiona  taken  a  solemn  oath  t6 
particnlariy  to  take  m  evory  thing  relating  preaerve  and  maintafai  die  honour  and  in- 
to the  profession  of  surgery,  since  I  became  tegrity  of  the  College,  it  has  not  ooeurred 
one  of  the  governing  body  in  London  in  that  to  me  that  the  best  way  of  domg  this  would 
depsjrtmcnt  of  medkine.  be  by  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  one- 

On  my  appointment  to  the  couneil  of  the  foeolty,  or  any  other  society,  by  whatever 
Collq;^  of  Suigeona,  I  devoted  the  ivat  year  name  it  may  be  called,  which  would  interfore 
to  the  eiamination  of  ite  reoords  snd  ita  i«-  with  the  utility,  the  ri^ts,  or  privileges  of 
gnlstkms,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  as-  Che  College  of  Surgeons,  and  end  in  ite  de- 
sist in  laadering  it  what  it  ought  to  be«-»-«Be  stfuetkm.  Altho^  I  have  not  supported 
of  the  greatest  and  most  ussfU  inslitulaaM  any  of  these  schemes,  and  have  eiprsssed 
in  Europe.  My  early  eduoatioii  with  men  my  detemdnation  to  resist  them  whenever 
of  all  ranks,  ehaiaeten,  and  opinions^  ■  thn  offlelslly  called  upon  to  do  so,  I  have  not 
necessity  in  which  I  found  myMlf  placed  of  yet  had  occasion  to  say  one  word  on  the 
controUmg,  and  sometimes  governing,  lai^  «ihfect,  having  never  met  with  any  oil(» 
bodies  of  men,  at  an  age  when  Asany  had  -ttember  of  any  government  who  did  not  dt 
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onoe.  declare  them  to  be  visioDaiy,  and  that  dktdj.    Neverthden,  the  fappnratioii  ccq. 

they  had  tfaemselyes  never  thonght  of  sub.  tinued  a  long  time,  it  benig  *«*TM>iMhir  ta 

Terting  the  existing  ancient  medical  institn-  approximate  the  dtiided  ends  of  tfar  haam^ 

tiona  of  the  oonntry,  however  earnestly  de»  and  the  innM  ^»?wtmirr*i"i1y*'i"*mtd 

airous  to  see  them  nndeigo  any  alteration  Ibr  Ul  imisMmu    kt  fki  iimu'if  ohMawMsu 

and  improvement  that  oouid  end  to  th»  ad-  <>ro  yeas  and  tfaMemandia  after  dwoBcn^ 

vanoement,  boww^  and  ctaMctar  of  the  tton,  it  waaintereatii^  to  observe  dwi^M* 

proMOB.    It  faM  ben  u^ed  against  the  in  which  the  movements  of  the  Ibre^sa 

rssBiiiffoffte  College  of  Surgeons  that  it  is  were  executed. 
mi  ilsslliLyand  its  Exammers are  appointed        The  limb  had  regained  nearlv  the  *— r 

Mr  life,   two   POmtS  which  it  ic  not  in  thft  sise  m  thafc  nf  f li« '»»«..^^.  .:j  '     «rv_-  .. 


,  .,M mw^ wu us  Azammers are appomtea         ine  umb  Had  regained  nearly  the  *— r 

Mr  life,  two  pomts  which  it  is  not  in  the  sixe  as  that  of  the  opposite  side.     When  it 

power  of  the  Couneil  to  amend  without  an  was  in  repose,  and  hanging  by  the  side  of 

•ttewtion  of  their  charter;  and  in  the  year  the  thorax,  there  was  perceived  between  the 

1M4,  a  supplemental  charter  and  ordinance  extremity  of  the  humerus  and  the  bones  of 

wero  prepaied,   and  steps    taken    by  the  the  foreann  a  sepantion  of  nearlT  thnm 

Cojincd  of  the  College,  to  obvUte  these  fingers' breadth,  occupiedbyadense.taitverT 

evUs,  and  to  appoint  Examiners  in  Mid.  flexible  tissue,  which  aUowed  the  fozeann  to 

wifciy.      These    improvements    were   de*  move  freely  in  all  directions      The  limit  &■ 

fcned  m  consequence  of  the  introduction  this  position  looked  as  if  impotent  or  nan. 

of  Messrs.  Warburton  and  Hawes's  bills  ly»cd.    But  when  the  pali«t  attenwtidto 

mto    parliament,   which,    if  thev  did  no  bend  the  fnr«M.rm  fk-CTT .fTV" 


College  from  trying 


^^u,      ??    »r"m  crymg  to  enect  tbese  de-  enaoea  Dy  tbe  ascent  of  the  latter    whkfa 

surable  objects.      I  wiU  not  relax  in  my  ef-  mounted  to  obtain  a  fiUcrum    Ihlm  ^ 

^''F^^^}'^^  any  .thing  remains  to  be  done,  lower  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  the  hoA 

which,  in  my  opmion,  is  likely  to  be  advan.  ment  of  flexion  waa  then  «kcted    1^ 

t^us  to  the  profession ;  and  I  shall  be  at  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fin^ 

all  times  happy  to  advise  with  you  or  any  formed  a  right  angle  with^  «™^S 

other  gentlemen  who  may  think  my  services  patient  could  easUy  carry  the  himd  to  ^ 

likely  to  be  of  use  to  them.  head  or  to  the  oppL^oSdsTllloS; 

*».  my  deer  sir,  riase  tolerably  heavy  weights,  aa  a  ckair 

Very  faithfuUy  yours,  The  power  of  pronating  the  hand  existed  In 

6.  J.  GuTBMiB.  a  moderate  degree.    The  movements  of  the 

*'^5SlM^,B«^^«l^  Street,  fiii«««    were    perfectly  fitse.      She  eould 

2L'2?  ".  "i  'V"W«rt«.<mS!  f™~^  ^  oocupation  u  a  aei>i|Mti«« ,  Ae 

PrMiemU^  tit  Bagal  CMta*  »  •ocMtomed  to  UM  her  needle  widl  Am 


— ^ the  right.    To  avoid  the  fatigue  which  wwdd 

EXCISION  OF  THE  ELBOW-JOINT.  ^^^TL'T^^,^  f  JS 

apparatos  composed  of  two  pieoea  of  leather 

year.,  on  whom  he  h«i  pr«:tUed  th?^„!  ^h.-^^  J^Jt^  J^^  P'  «"» 

bon  of  excUion  of  the  elbow-joint.     iL  ___™^        -»<»*«•.  dmScMnem. 

dueese  rendering  the  operation  neoeasur  ' 

lZ^1m'::Z'^'^^^-  ^M"f YMENT  OP  ERGOT  OF  E« 
^^  &tnlon.°'S^io«r^  T  ***  ^^^®  °'  PARAPLEGIA, 

cnmon.    In  the  fold  of  the  arm  were  two  t— 

jwep  ginoief    penetratinK  into  the    ioint  i^  ._ 

The  «,ft   partTaround'wSr  m^Shl  Z^JZ^J^J^H^^^'  *«•  I'*y"  «»- 

engorged.    The  operation  w«i  5ffl  bJ  ^Z  ^!J^  ^^A«M  ij7eoDi. 

dmding  md  reflecting  the  intenunmUoJi  ZL^,^  <rf  rye  a.  «,  «eltor  of  Merine 

the  olecranon.     The    humeX^  „™  H^      °^''  »">y  «««•  ahewing  ttS 

ftrongh  immediately  aboToTe Zd"i:^  t^ ^S,:^  T^'J^^*^' '«* 

tta  ulna  below  the  ooronarr  nnmir  «^  www  eitmnirtJea,  when  dieae  parta  ai»  bi 

^  radio,  juat  bdow  iU^SS^tSSnSl  ^  y^.^T"*^'  *»  *»»  ain^nSL^ 

The  limb  wa.  pUmed  iTSSTp^SS^  S^  ^  *•"***  in  inertia  rf^ 

M.  Gnuot.    But  Uttle  reaction  ^«Sl«3  JT^  .^  "*•«'»«»«*  "aaonaMy  ■!«. 

the fcrer  and  deepleasS^SSTw' J^  !!^ «» *^ ««?"*•«»«'•' n«Me  «*,S« 

T«>«-y  BaraaaedX  patienr'S^JS:  StSTTtSL^^^"^^-^*"*^ 

™uw  in  Bsw.  to  aome  other  organ  on  wUek 
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^^L  ^^f^aiLy^  •?•  *?«*»»*•     ^'  REUNION  OF  TWO  FINGERS 

Ymjmay  tfaerobn,  oonaden  that  the  errot  of 

rye  «C»  primarily  and  especiaUj  on  the    completely  separated  from  the  hand. 


Cf^^^  AND  each  divided  into  TWO  PORTIONS. 

TTiia  being  granted,  it  follows  that  we  may  By  8i0nor  dbua  Famtsria. 

rationally  haye  raconrae  to  the  employment  . 

of  the  ergot  in  paraplegia,  and  cases  of  A  oirl,  14  years  old»  was  engaged  with 

weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  depend-  another  person  in  some  domestic  occiipatioii, 

ing  on  defective  action  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  the  latter  accidentally  let  fiOl  a  knife, 

withoat  alteration  in  its  structure.    M.  Payan  which  cnt  off  two  of  her  fingers  below  the 

adds  the  three  following  facts  in  proof  of  the  fint  phalanx.     The  auUior  being  soon  after 

jostice  of  his  observatioDs.      A  man,  40  summoned,  found  the  two  pieces  in  some 

years  old,  feU  on  his  perineum,  and  para-  meal  on  which  the  patient's  hand  was  rest- 

plegia  followed.      He    recovered    entirely  ing  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  bot  he  ^km^ 

under  treatment  at  Marseilles ;  and  subse-  eoveied,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  eMh  af 

que&tly  meeting  with  a  similar  accident  at  them  was  divided  into  two  portiaMK    BmTU 

Aiz,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  of  that  ever,  he  determined  to  try  fl»  «iteifaem ; 

place.     In  the  absence  of  M.  Payan  various  and  having  put  the  bits  togrtfter,  he  kept 

remedies  were  employed  to  remove  the  pa-  them  all  in  their  places  with  sntnres  and 

raplegia,    as   liniments,    blisters,   &c.   but  strips  of  plaster.    Jn  a  few  days  the  adhe- 

withoat  success.    On  the  return  of  M.  Payan,  rion  was  completed,  and  the  patient  uHi- 

these  measures  were  substituted  by  the  ergot  matdy  recovered   the  entire    use   of  her 

of  rye,  given  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm.  Two  fingers. 

hours  afterwards  the  muscles  began  to  agi-        It  ia  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  an- 

tate  the  limb,  and  he  recovered  a  certain  thenticity  of  this  strange  case  was  confirmed 

degree  of  power  every  day.     At  the  end  of  by  Professon  Centofenti  and  Vaoca.— ifnaall 

■ix  days  the  patient  could  walk  with  the  Univenaii  di  Medieina  t  andBrtV.  oailJFbr. 

itance  of  a  stick.      During  a  fortnight  Med  Rev, 


the  ergot  was  administered  in  two-drachm 

doses;   the  treatment  was  then  suspended  EXTEMPORANEOUS    PRODUCTION 

on  account  of  some  gastric  irritation,  but  the  Qp  milk. 

amelioration  continued,  and  in  a  month  the  ..^«. 

patient  left  the  hospital.               ^    .^  ^  ,  M.  Dichost,  a  Russian  chemist,  proposed 

tha^'  Jlf    pI™  '  Z?^"",^'S^  ^  '^"^'^^  P^  ^^'  *^  preservation  and 

tte  care    of   M.  Payan,  with  paraplegi^  extemporaneous  preparation  of  milk.    He 

Various  active  remedies  h»l  been  employed  evapo^tea    newly-dSwn  milk,  at  a  very 

without  suocsM.     The  inferior  extremities  g;  ^^   till  it  is  all  brought  to  a  state 

r?!^  ^  ^J}^  ^^  ""^  ^  ^^'  office  powder.    It  is  then  put  into  small 

but  if  he  attempted  to  walk  many  steps  they  y^  j^^^  ^^^  ^„  completely  fiUed, 

^^  ^7  !?^     1:  II     *   *^K*  1  ^  ^  «»d  hermeticaUy  sealed,  with  ground  glasa 

inscBrible,  the  Wt  partiaDy  atrophied.    The  ^ppe„.     a  small  quantity  of  the  powder 

bhidder  had  tost  its  power  of  a>ntraction.  th^^^^^t^^j^^  dissolved  in  an  appropriate 

A  drachm  of  the  ergot  was  administered  q^^tity  of  water,  affords  on  the  instant  a 

eadi  mommg  ;  after  a  feir  days  the  dose  ^  ^/        ^  q,^^^^    The  powder  wiU 

^^  ^f**^***  two  drachms.      At  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^  .  p^t  l^j„^  of  ^me.^ 

same^  fri^on  on  ttie  spine  and  lower  g^  detffdp,:  9ndBriLandFin:Med,Re9. 

atranities  with  an  irritating  liniment  was l 

employed.      After  eighteen  days  both  the  ON  THB 

^Tui'^SLiSlrir^W  to*"^^  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  NERVES  ON 

home.  MUSCULAR  IRRITABILITY. 

A  labourer  was  suffering  under  very  ad-  

vanoed  paimplegia  as  the  result  of  a  severe  M.  Lomost  found,  that  when  a  nerve  of 

tB»nr«t«yff  affbctioB.    Various  remedies  had  voluntary  motion  was  cut  across,  on  the 

been  mMUooessftOly  employed  to  combat  the  fourth  day  thereafter,  the  muscles  to  which 

disease.    The  eigot  of  rye  effected  a  com-  it  was  distributed  could  not  be  excited  to 

plete  core.  contract  by  irritating  the  nerves  by  means 

From  these  three  cases  M.  Payan  infers  of  a  weak  galvanic  current.    The  muscles, 

not  only  the  efficacy,  but  also  the  entire  in-  however,  supplied  by  this  nerve  contract 

DOosDce  of  this  remedy,  which  he  has  in  immedUtdy  on  the  ftppUcation  of  the  slight- 

many  instances  emptoyed  in  large  and  long  est  stimulus  to  themselves,  even  at  the  end 

eontunied  doses  without  any  ill  effect. —  of  fifteen  days.     Even  after  the  lapse  of  a 

/OMTIM/  d€  Pkarmaeie.  month,  direct  stimulation  causes  tl^  to 

contnct  slightly,  and  may  be  reoognked  at 
the  end  of  seven  weeks  j  no  irritation  of 
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t)ie  nenroQi  twigs,  however,  ezcttM  the 
slightest  motion  after  the  fourth  day.  From 
the  seventh  week,  the  muscular  fibre,  al- 
ready much  blanched,  seems  to  undergo  a 
complete  degeaeratioa,  and  floon  ceases  to 
contract  in  the  slightest,  even  with  the 
most  powerful  stimulants.  It  is  only, 
then,  in  consequence  of  a  lesion  of  its 
nutrition,  that  muscular  fibre,  in  losing  its 
organic  characters,  loses  also  its  .essential 
characteristic,  irritability,  whidi,  however, 
88  has  been  seen,  remains  a  Kmg  time  after 
•aU  nervous  influence  has  been  suppressed* 
^^Comptet  Bendua  d§»  Seances  de  PAea" 
demie  dm  Sciememi  and  Bdmhwyk  iiedi*^ 
•ea/  and  Surffieai  Jummal. 

ONTHB 
SOLUBILITY  OP  FIBRINE  AND  OP 

COAGULATED  ALBUMEN. 
By  M.  WoRLBE. 

M.  Gmblin  many  years  ago  ascertained 
that  coagulated  albumen  dissolved  perfectly 
in  water  whose  temperature  was  raised  to 
200<>  cent.  MM.  Wdhler  and  J.  Togel 
have  made  numerous  experiments  on  tiie 
same  subject,  and  ascertained  that  this  so* 
Intion  takes  place  at  150°.  They  intro- 
duced coagulated  dbumen  into  tubes  oon^ 
taining  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  closed 
them  hermetically, -and  boiled  them  in  oil 
at  a  temperature  of  150**  Cent. 

The  fibrine  of  the  blood  as  well  as  aaus- 
eolar  .fibre  boUed  in  water  dissolved  in  the 
same  manner  ;  their  solution  was  almost 
complete,  little  or  no  residue  being  left. 
Copious  preoipitstes  were  thrown  down  ftom 
these  solutions  by  means  of  adds ;  by 
nitric  acid,  even  when  it  was  very  much 
diluted.  The  precipitate  formed  by  aoetie 
add  redissolved  in  an  exeess  of  the  same.-* 
Jowntd  de  Phammei9 :  and  Bdinburgh 
MadUmlmul  Surpieai  Jommmi, 

ROYAlTcbLLEGE"©?  ~  SURGEONS. 

SLXCTION  or  orFicxas. 
At  a  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, on  Thursday  the  14th  inst.,  Anthony 
White,  Esq.  was  elected  President,  and 
John  Goldwyer  Andrews,  Esq.,  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.,  were  elected  Vice^ 
Presidents  of  the  College  for  the  ensuing 
year. 
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^ -       -  ----  ■  * 

LECTURES  there  ia  no  specific  eruption  on  the  skin  i  n 

them :  bnt  I  hare  already  spoken  of  these 

o"''"«  two  disorders. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  Before  I  take  up  the  consideration  of  any 

PHYSIC  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  diseases  in  particular,  I  shall 

'  premise  a  brief  surrey  of  certain  drcnm- 

Delivered  at  Kmg't  CoUegei^ London,  stances  that  are  more  or  less  common  to 

tiiem  all.     This  preliminary  examination  of 

Br  Dr.  Watbon.  ^c  exanthemata  as  a  class,  will  give  you,  I 

trust,  clearer  ideas  respecting  them :  at  any 

'''^  rate  it  will   enable  me  to  dispense  with 

Exanthemata.       They    are    eontagioue ;  «i«ch  needless  repetition  afterwards,  and  so 

eometimee    epidemic.       Period    qf  the  ^  »▼«  ^^^^  jo^  time  and  my  own ;  a  mat- 

ervpiion;  period  qf  incubation.     Theory  ^  ,^  «>me  consequence  at  this  adyanoed 

qf  contagious  febrile  dieeasee.    Continued  period  of  the  session. 

fever,  ^^  ^e  first  place,  then,  the  diseases  com* 

^^^     .  ,  .  , .  ,  pr^ended  in  this  group  are  contagious  dis- 

Of    tjie  mmerous  oomplunts  which   am  eases.      You  will   hear  persons  disputing 

ranked  among  the  diseases  of  the  skm,  some,  about  the  term  eontagion ;  but  such  disputes 

I  observed  m  my  last  lecture,  are  attended  can  only  arise  from  the  want  of  a  distinct 

with  fever,  and  some  are  not.     Among  the  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  it  Is  em- 

former  tiiere  is  a  highly  interesting  group,  ployed.    I  understand  a  disorder  to  be  con- 

distinguisbed  by  other  and  more  important  tagious,  when  it  is  in  any  way  eommunica^ 

characters  than  the  mere  presence  of  fever,  j/^  from  one  person  to  another.      Some 

or  peculiar  marks  upon  the  skin ;  characters  would  restrict  tiie  word  contagion  to  the 

that  enabled  CuUen  to  collect  these  diseases  cases  in  which  there  must  be  absolute  eo«- 

into  a  separate  order,  to  which  he  gave  the  fact  of  the  healthy  body  with  the  sick  body, 

name  of  eMonthemaia.     This  is  his  descrip-  ©r  with  its  visible  offscourings.     When  the 

tion  of  them.     *'  Moibi  contagiosi,  semel  disease  can  be  conveyed  through  the  medium 

tantum  in  decursu  vit«  aUquem  afficicntes ;  ©f  the  atmosphere,  or  by  means  of  other 

cam  fcbre  mcipientes  5  definito  tempore  ap.  intermediate  substances  called  fomites,  they 

parent  pUogoses,  sspe  plures,  exiguse,  per  would  caU  it  infectious.    And  there  is  no 

catem  sparsst."      Contagious  diseases ;  aU  objection  to  such  a  distinction,  provided  it 

tacking  a  person  once  only  in  his  Ufe ;  be-  i.  understood  by  the  reader,  or  hearer,  as 

ginniog  with  fever.     At  a  definite  period  well  as  by  the  writer  or  speaker.    But  since 

small  eruptions  appear,    oiten  numerous,  in  all  cases  the  disease  is  introdueed  into 

scattered  over  the  skin.     These,  you  will  the  person  of  the  recipient  by  particles  of 

aUow,  sre  very  renoarkable  characters.  They  matter  proceeding  from  the  person  of  the 

are  not  aU  stricUy  and  universaUy  true,  per-  gick,  and  smce  It  seems  very  unimportant 

haps,  of  aU  the  forms  of  disease  which  I  pro-  whether  those  particles  arc  in  a  solid  or  in  a 

posa  to  bring  now  under  your  notice ;  but  gaseous  form,  whether  they  are  imparted  by 

they  apply  with  more  or  less  exactness  to  direct  contact  of  the  two  human  bodies,  or 

cmiQniied fever,  to  the  plague,  to  small-pox,  by  being  wafted  through  the  air,  or  carried 

cfaicken.pox,    measles,    scarlet  fever,    and  npon  artides  of  clothing,  I  shaU  include 

crysiydas.  l^tli  j^d  all  the^e  modes  of  communication 

HoofMogKxragh,  and  the  mumps,  might  under  the  single  term,  contagion.     This,  in 

be  placed  in  the  same  catalogue,  although  fiurt,  is  what  is  done  in  common  discourse : 

?(».— XXX.  a  U 
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all  disorders  that  are  ''catching,"  I  shall  system:    2,  its  dormancy  for  a  while,  in 

take  leave  to  consider  eontoffiout.  other  words  the  occurrence  of  a  period  of 

In  this  sense  I  believe  that  all  the  diseases  incubation  :  3,  the  breaking  oat,  at  Imgtb, 

just  now  enumerated  are  contagious  ;  some,  of  a  disease  identical  in  its  symptoms  aod  in 

no  doubt,  much  more  strongly  and  distinctly  its  character  with  that  of  the  first  patioit  : 

so  than  others.     Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  and  4  (most  surprising -of  all),  the  enonnons 

undeniably  contagious.      For  example,  we  increase  and  multiplication  of  the  poiaonoas 

are  privy  to,  and  sometimes  willing  agents  matter. 

in,  the  communication  of  small-pox  from  I  say  the  Au^ory  of  small-pox  leads  to  the 

one  individual  to  another.    There  are  others  settled  belief  that  this  disordier,  of  whidi  few 

concerning  the  contagious  nature  of  which  persons  are  not  readily  susceptible,  never 

medical  opinion  is  less  settled  and  unani-  occurs,  except  from  contagion.     It  was  quite 

mous.      Many  persons  deny  that  continued  unknown  in  Europe  till  the  beginning  of  the 

fever  is  communicable  from  person  to  per-  eighth  century.     No  mention  of  any  aodi 

son.     The  evidence  from  which  I  conclude  malady  is  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  or  Roman 

that  it  is  so,  I  will  lay  before  you  when  I  authors  of  antiquity.    Now  whatev«'  may 

have  described  that  disorder.      Even  they  have  been  the  deficiencies  of  the  am^ent 

who  admit  that  it  is  contagious,  are  of  opi-  physicians,  they  were  excellent  obserrers, 

nion,    many  of  them,   that  it  sometimes  and  capital  describers  of  disease :  and  it  is 

breaks  out  spontaneously,  without  the  inter-  impossible  that  a  disorder  so  diffusive,  and 

vention  of  any  specific  virus.     No  one  ques-  marked  by  characters  so  definite  and  ooo- 

ttons,  I  fancy,  the  contagious  properties  of  spicnous,  should  have  escaped  their  notice, 

measles;  or  of  scarlet  fever.     Whether  the  or  have  been  o&«c«re/ypourtrayed  (if  known) 

plague,  and  whether  erysipelas,  be  always  or  in  their  writings. 

ever  so  produced,  has  been  thought  more  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Moore,  in  his 

doubtful.    There  is  every  reason  for  believ-  learned  and  interesting  History  of  the  Small- 

ing  that  the  small-pox,  at  least,  has  now  no-  pox^  has  shewn  that  it  prevailed  in  China 

o£er  source  than  contagion.     How  it  first  and  Hindostan  from  a  very  early  period ; 

arose  it  may  be  difficult  to  conjecture ;  but  even  more  than  1000  years  before  die  time 

it  is  never  known  to  originate  spontaneously  of  our  Saviour.    That  it  did  not  sooner  ex- 

now«a-dayB.  tend  westward  into  Persia,  and  thenoe  into 

SjmaU-pox  may  in  truth  be  regarded  as  the  Greece,  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
tropoSf (7fia  of  this  group  of  diseases.  I  horror  which  the  complaint  everywhere  in- 
shall  tinerefore  take,  by  anticipation,  some  spired,  and  the  attempts  that  were  conse- 
weU-Bscertained  facts  in  its  history,  for  the  quently  made  to  check  its  progress  by  pro- 
sake  of  illustrating  the  general  subject.  It  hibittng  all  communication  with  the  sick, 
is  a  malady  which  could  scarcely  be  mis-  partly  to  the  limited  intercourse  which  then 
taken  for  any  other ;  and  of  whidi  the  hor-  took  place  among  the  eastern  nationt,  bat 
rible  aspect  and  fatal  tendency  are  so  prininpally  to  the  peculiar  sitnation  of  the 
strongly  marked,  that  its  appearance  has  regions  through  i^ch  the  infiection  was  dif- 
always  been  watdied  with  affright  by  man-  fused;  separated  as  they  were  flrom  the  rat  of 
kind  in  general,  and  with  intense  interest  by  the  worldby immenaedeserta  and  bythe  ooean. 
the  philosophic  physician.  The  disoue  is  said  to  have  broken  out  in 

In  the  acme  of  this  disease,  when  it  is  Arehia  at  the  siege  of  Mecca,  in  the  year  in 

severe,  the  whole  surfisce  of  the  body  is  whidi  Mahomet  was  bom ;  t.  «.  in  the  sixth 

covered  with  innumerable  little  pustules.    A  century.     It  was  widely  propagated  by  hts 

minute  portion  of  the  matter  contained  in  wars,  and  by  those  of  the  Arabs  afterwards ; 

any  one  of  these  pustules,  just  so  much  as  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  generally  beUefed 

may  sufilce  to  moisten  the  point  of  a  lancet,  to  have  first  found  entrance  into  Evrope  at 

is  inserted,  we  will  suppose,  beneath  the  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Gotfaie 

cuticle  of  a  healthy  man,  who  has  not  been  monarchy  in  Spain  by  the  Moon ;  when  to 

near  the  sick  man.    What  follows  this  en-  avenge  the  well-known  outrage  npon  hb 

grafting  ?    Nothing,  apparently,  for  several  daughter ' '  Count  Julian  cdled  &e  invaden." 

days:  but  then  febrile  symptoms  burst  forth;  Whensoever  and  wheresoever  it  cune,  it 

and  by  and  by  a  crop  of  papulae  appear  spread  with  fearful  rapidity  and  havoc, 

sprinkled  over  the  skin  ;  and  these  gradually  What  I  wish  you  to  remark  is  tins :  frhas 

ripen  into  pustules  predsely  resembling  that  while  slmost  all  men  are  prone  to  take  the 

from  which  the  engrafted  drop  was  taken.  disorder,  large  portions  of  the  world  hav^  re- 

The  very  same  phenomena  ensue,  if  a  mained  for  centuries  enturely  exempt  fi!tMi  it, 

healthy  man  enters  the  chamber  of  a  small-  until  at  length  it  was  imported ;  and  <>»•* 

pox  patient,  and  breathes,  for  a  certain  time,  then  it  in&Uibly  diffused  and  eetabhsheditsdf 

an  atmosphere  tainted  with  the  emanations  in  those  parts.                                 ' ' 

from  his  body.  Of  the  more  modem  lustory  of  te  dis- 

Tbe  points  to  be  noticed  here  are — 1,  the  ease  our  knowledge  is  mora  precise  and  Mre. 

—'^^  introduction  of  the  virus  into  tlu)  It  tends  uniformly  to  the  mme  ooiiehnKio. 
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There  was  no  smftll-poz  in  the  New  World  kind  is  decidedly  proved  to  be  sometimes  the 

before  its  discoTery  by  Colnmbns  in  1492.  effect  of  cx>ntagion  (and  this  I  think  I  shall 

In  1517  the  disease  was  imported  into  St.  be  able  to  prove  to  yon  of  continued  fever) — 

Domingo.    Three  years  later,  in  one  of  the  we  cannot  help  entertaining  a  doubt  whether 

Spanish  expeditions  from  Cuba  to  Mexico,  the  disorder  in  question  really  ever  hss  any 

a  n^ro  covered  with  the  pustules  of  smalU  other  cause.     It  is  chiefly  with  a  view  to 

pox  was  landed  on  the  Mexican  coast.    From  the  light  whidi  they  throw  upon  the  ob- 

liitn  the  disease  spread  with  such  desolation,  scurer  subject  of  continued  fever,  that  I  am 

that  within  a  very  short  time,  according  to  thus  anticipating  some  points  in  the  history 

Robertson,  three  millions  and  a  half  of  people  of  the  contagious  nature  of  small-pox. 

were    destroyed    in    that  kingdom    alone.  Again,  it  is  noticed  of  small-pox — and  it 

Small-pox  was  introduced  into  Iceland  in  is  the  same  with  the  other  diseases  in  this 

1707,  when  16,000  persons  were  carried  off  group—that  the  human  body  is  not  always 

by  its  ravages ;  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  equally  susceptible  of  its  contagious  influence* 

the  whole  population  of   the  islsnd.      It  Some  individuals  are  more  readily  affected 

reached  Greenland  still  later,  appearing  there  by  it  than  others :  and  the  same  indiyidual 

for  the  first  time  in  1733,  and  spreading  more  so  at  one  time  than  at  another.    Ibere 

oo    fatally    as    almoet   to   depopulate    the  are  even  some  who  seem  to  be  incapable  of 

country.  taking  the  small-pox — just  as  some,  who  are 

Evidence  to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  quite  as  much  perhaps  in  the  way  of  it  as 

by  the  results  of  raceination  in  some  conn-  tiieir  neighbours,  never  become  infected  with 

tries.     InMr.CroBB'BHiitory^aVanohtu  the  great  pox.    Of  215  persons  who  had 

Egndtmie  wiiieh  occurred  in  Norwich  in  not  been  yaocinated,  nor  had  the  small-pox, 

1819,  it  is  stated,  upon  good  authority,  that  and  who  were  living  at  Norwich  in  the  same 

Taocination  was  adopted  in  Denmark,  and  houses  with  persons  ill  of  that  disease,  15 

made  compulsory,  in  1800.     After  the  year  did  not  become  affected  with  it ;  and  of  these 

1808,  small-pox  no  longer  existed  there,  and  15  it  was  ascertained  that  10  had  escaped 

vras  a  thing  totally  unknown.      Whereas  under  similar  circumstances  of  exposure  be- 

during  the  12  years  preceding  the  introdne-  fore.     I  mentioned,  on  a  former  occasiony 

tion  of  the  preventive  disease,  5500  persons  the  fact  that  a  certain  dog,  in  Paris,  could  not 

died  of  the  small-pox  in  Copenhagen  alone,  be  made  to  take  the  contagion  of  rabies. 

Statements  corroborative  of  this  account  have  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  persons  to 

been  made  to  me  in  the  present  year  (1838)  resist  the  influence  of  contagion  at  one  pe* 

by  Dr.  Bliek,  an  intelligent  Danish  physician  riod,  and  to  yield  to  it  at  anoliier,  even  when 

who  was  on  a  visit  to  London.  the  exposure  has  appeared  to  be  less  oora- 

Now  it  is  a  very  instructive  fact  respecting  plete.    Mr.  Cross  gives  a  striking  example 

this  disease,  thus  rankly  contagious,  and  of  this.     A  man,  who  believed  that  he  had 

arising  from  no  other  source  than  contagion,  had  the  smaU-pox,  Uved  for  twelve  yean  as 

that  when  it  is  epidemic  in  any  place,  many  a  nurse  in  an  establishment  for  the  reception 

instsnces  of  it  occur  which  we  can  by  no  of  persons  inoculated  with  that  disorder.  At 

meanstrace  to  contagion.     Dr.  Gregory  tells  the  end  of  that  time  he  caught  the  small- 

us  that  of  the  numerous  cases  received  into  pox,  which  proved  fatal  to  hhn.    Now  thia 

the  Small-pox  Hospital  (to  which  he  has  might  have  been,  and  probably  was,  as  the 

long  been  physician)  not  one  in  twenty  is  man  supposed,  a  teeond  attack.    The  late 

capable  of  being  referred  to  any  known  source  Mr.  Lockley  told  me  an  instance  still  more 

of  infection ;  Uie  disease  being  ascribed  by  remarkable,  as  being  free  from  that  ambi* 

the  patient  to  cold,  fiitigue,  change  of  air,  guity.      Nearly  the  first  patient  he  ever 

or  some  other  innocent  circumstance.     A  attended,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  an  old 

prisoner  shut  up  in  solitary  confinement  in  woman;  who  for  years  had  been  in  the  habit 

the  Penitentiary  at  MUbank  was  seized  with  of  going  from  village  to  village  as  a  nurse ; 

smaU-pox.      Surely  this  should    warn  us  and  of  nursing  a  great  number  of  persons  la- 

against  inferring  of  analogous  disorders  (of  bouringunder  small-pox,  which  she  had  never 

continued  fevers  Ibr  example)  that  they  are  had,  and  against  which  she  (naturally  enough) 

neeeasarily  not  contagious,  because  we  often  believed  heraelf  proof.    At  length  she  was 

fail  to  disoover  any  way  in  which  the  poison  token  ill,  and  died  of  small-pox,  under  Mr. 

could  hare  been  applied.    If  small-pox  be  Lockley's  observation,  at  tho  age  of  84*. 

produced  by  contagion  alone,  and  yet  the  In  many  cases  we  can  assign  no  reason  for 

mode  in  which  the  contagious  mattor  has  these  variations  and  differences.-    Age  seems 

been  communicated  eludes  sometimes  our  to  have  something  to  do  with  them.     Infante 

closest  scrutiny,  then  we  must  conclude  that  are  but  little  susceptible  of  the  operation  of 

die  same  tiling  may  happen  in  other  con-  contagions.     Debility,  howsoever  produced, 

tagious  diseases,  of  which  the  contagious  certainly  augmento  the  disposition  to  be 

property  may  not  be  so  strong  or  so  obvious,  affected  by  tiiis,  as  by  other  causes  of  dis- 

Nay,  the  argument  from  analogy  will  lea4  ease.    The  dose  and  strength  of  the  poison 

us  a  step  Cniber.    II  once  a  disorder  of  this  must  also  be  taken  into  acoount.    As  some 
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men  can  drink  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ease  dies  ont  before  it  has  affected  all  those 
wine  (which  is  an  alcoholic  poison)  than  who  are  capable  of  receiTing  it.  We  iii%ht 
others,  without  being  intoxicated,  and  are  I  think  expect,  prior  to  experience,  that  tbe 
differently  influenced  by  the  same  quantity  earlier  cases  would  usually  be  the  aeyeiei  ; 
at  different  times,  so  is  it  also  with  the  ani-  for  the  weak,  who  are  less  able  to  struggle 
mal  poisons  we  are  now  considering;  so  is  it,  with  the  complaint,  and  those  who,  by  pecu- 
as  I  showed  you  before,  with  the  mineral  liarity  of  constitution,  are  most  ansoeptible 
poison  of  mercury.  of  the  morbific  influence,  are  likely  to  be  dte 

This  fluctuating  power  to  resist  contagion  first  to  suffer, 
is  most  conspicuous  perhaps,  when  viewed  in        2.  There  are  great  Tarieties  also  fai  the 
reference  to  scarlet  ferer.     After  the  very    general  character  of  the  symptoms  that  oecnr 
eairliest  periods  of  life,  children  catch  infec-     in  different  epidemics  of  the  same  disorder. 
tipus  disorders  of  all  kinds  readily  enough  ;    At  one  time,  or  in  one  place,  inflammatory 

ffkore  readily  than  in  mature  age.  Tbe  poi-  s]rmptoms  run  high  ;  in  another  place,  or  at 
^on  of  scarlet  fever  operated  with  less  cer-  another  time,  there  is  an  earty  tendency  to 
tainty  upon  adalts  than  the  poisons  of  small-  debility  and  sinking.  One  epidemie  is  more 
pox,  or  of  measles.      Some  medical  men    malign  than  anotiber.      And  the   practicr 

escape  scarlet    feTcr    altogether,   although  varies  accordingly :  so  that  these  are  facta  of 

brought  much  into  contact  with  it  by  their  the  greatest  importance.      The  prerailing 

vocation.     1  do  not  know  that   I  ever  had  character  of  the  malady  is  attributed  to  what 

scarlet  fever.  is  called  the  epidemic  ctmitituHom  qf  ike 

Another  fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  Meawn.  And  when  we  have  made  ont,  by  ob- 

sroall-pox,  which  is  so  rankly  contagious,  servation,  what  this  epidemic  constitaticm  is, 

and  which  has  at  present  no  other  source  we  have  obtained  a  clue  to  the  proper  ma- 

besides  contagion,  has  its  alternate  periods  nagement  of  the  disorder.    Thus  oontiniied 

of  slumber  and  of  activity.    This  metro-  fever,  as  it  has  appeared  in  London  during 

polls,  and   most-  of  our  large  towns,   are  the  last  ten  years,  has  required  and  borne 

never  entirely  free  from  it.     Scattered  cases  far  less  depletion  than  it  did  for  the  preeed- 

ocour,  here  and  there ;  and  when  thus  thinly  ing  ten  years  or  more, 
disseminated,  the  disease  is  said  to  be  «po-        You  may  learn  from  this  how  dangeroos 

radie.    But  there  are  seasons  in  which  it  it  is  to  apply  indiscriminately  in  one  epide- 

spreads  rapidly  and  extensively,  and  assumes  mic  the  remedies  that  may  have  been  found 

the  form  of  an  epidemie  distemper.     We  are  usefhl  in  another  :  and^also  how  foolish  and 

now  living  (1838)  in  the  midst  of  one  of  nnfeir  it  is  to  censure  the  practice  employed 

these  epidemics  of  small-pox.    The  same  is  and  recommended  by  others,  merdy  becsinse 

equally  true  of  the  other  complaints  included  it  differs  from  that  which  we,  in  other  ept- 

in  this  group.     Sometimes  they  are  confined  demic  visitations  of  the  same  disorder,  have 

to  single  families ;  sometimes  they  pervade  considered  fitting  and  beneficial, 
a  whole  district.  Ihese  differences  in  the  prevaleney  of  tlie 

Hence  you  can  never  infer  that  any  febrile  disease,  and  in  the  character  of  its  symptoms, 

disorder  is  not  contagious,  merely  because  are  not  to  be  explained  by  any  variation  in 

it  prevails  epidemicidly.      Many  epidemic  the  exciting  cause,  which  is. a  definite  animal 

diseases  are  not  contagious.     But  the  two  poison ;  nor  can  they  be  reasonably  ascribed 

properties  may  and  do  meet  in  the  same  to  any  appreciable  quality  or  agency  of  tiie 

malady.     They  are  not  to  be  setin  opposi-  weather  a/  the  time.    They  must  depend 

tion  to  each  other,  or  regarded  as  inoompa-  upon  changes  that  have  been  slowly  wrought 

tible  properties,  as  they  have  been  by  some  upon  the  hum^  body :  and  those  changes, 

ingenious  writers.  constituting  an  acquired  predisposition,  are 

With  respect  to  these  epidemic  visitations  probably  due  to  premoui  conditions  of  the 

of  the  exanthemata,  certain  general  fiiu^ts  atmosphere,  which  have  exercised  a  long  and 

have  been  ascertained,  voy  useful  and  neces-  gradual  influence  upon  all  the  individnala  of 

sary  to  be  known.  a  community. 

1.  The  strength  of  the  contagion,  sod  the  After  stating,  in  the  first  clanse  of  his 
severity  and  (ktality  of  the  disease,  vary  at  definition,  that  the  exantliemata  are  conta- 
different  periods  of  an  epidemic.  In  general  gious  diseases,  Cullen  announces,  in  the  next 
the  contagion  is  the  most  active,  and  the  pl*oe>  the  very  curious  fact,  that  they  occur 
disorder  the  most  fierce,  at  the  outset  of  the  but  once  in  a  person's  life.  '*  Seme!  tsntnm 
epidemic.  By  degrees  its  violence  slackens,  in  decnrsu  vitse  aliquem  affidentes."  In 
and  it  ceases  to  spread.  This  is  to  be  partly  this  they  offer  a  remarkable  contrast  to  in- 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  num-  flammations,  which,  having  happened  once, 
ber  of  persons  who  are  susceptible  of  the  are,  for  that  very  reason,  more  apt  to  happen 
disease,  and  who  have  not  yet  been  attacked,  again. 

are  fewer  and  fewer  as  tiie  epidemic  pro-        You  will  take  cans  to  observe,  that  it  is 

ceeds.     The  fire  languishes  fer  lack  of  fael.  not  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  disease 

But  this  does  not  seenf--4o«he  all.    The  dis*  being  cofi/s^tdus  that  makes  the  difference. 
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Thote  disorders  which  shield  the  system  asserts  the  superYmtion  of  the  cutaneous 

against  their  own  fatore  recurrence  are,  all  markst  in  technical  language  of  the  erup" 

of  them  probahlj,  oontagiojis :  hut  the  con-  tUm,  at  fixed  times  (lUjiniio  tempore)  after, 

Terse  does  not  hold.     It  is  not  true  that  all  the  commencement  of  the  general  fever,    fit 

contagious  disorders  protect  the  constitution  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  cutaneous  inflam- 

from  their  own  return.     Syphilis,  purulent  mation  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  fever, 

ophthalmia,  the  itch :  these  not  only  do  not  but  is  itself  an  effect  of  the  contagious  poison, 

secure  a  patient  from  a  repetition  of  the  dis-  Here  again  we  have  a  mark  of  distinction 

ease,  but  perhaps  they  even  render  him  more  between  febrile  exanthemata,  and  inilam-  ' 

liable  to  it  in  future.  matory  fevers,    or  what  Cullen  calls  the 

Neither  is  the  proposition  absolutely  and  phlegmasite,  in  which  the  local  inflamma- 
invariably  true  of  any  disesse.  Like  most  tion  commonly  precedes  the  pyrexia, 
general  rales,  it  admits  of  occasional  exoep-  In  point  of  fact,  the  circumstance  to  which 
tions.  There  is  not  one  of  the  group  enu-  I  have  just  referred  shews  the  impropriety 
merated  in  the  beginning  of  this  lecture,  of  ranking  these  diseases  under  the  head  of 
which  has  not  been  known  to  occur  more  ctc/oneoics  diseases.  They  would  more 
than  once  in  the  same  person.  Small-pox  rightly  be  called  blood  diseases.  The  dis* 
has,  in  many  instances,  attacked  the  same  seminated  .  cutaneous  inflammation  is  a 
individual  twice ;  even  when  the  first  attack  curious  and  an  important  circumstance ;  and 
bad  been  so  severe  as  to  have  engraved  deep  it  is  the  symptom  which,  in  the  majority  o 
traces  of  its  visit  upon  the  skin.  There  are  cases,  is  most  dietmcHve  of  tbe  disorder  •* 
a  few  instsnces  recorded  of  its  third  occur-  but  it  is  not  an  essential  circumstanoe. 
rsDce.  It  was  believed,  at  one  time,  that  Tlius,  although  there  often  is  a  mimifest 
whenever  the  disesse  was  thus  repeated,  it  eruption  (quite  independent  of  common 
was  a/«ay«,  in  the  first  instance,  severe,  petechis)  in  the  earlier  stage  of  continued 
which,  tsken  in  conjunction  with  the  repe-  fever,  a  lenticular  mottling,  somewhat  like 
tition,  was  thought  to  indicate  a  strong  that  of  measles,  yet  it  is  often  absent  alto- 
natural  BusoeptibUity  of  the  disorder.  But  gether.  And  the  very  same  thing  happens 
it  has  since  been  noticed  that  the  pri-  in  other  diseases  of  the  same  group — diseases 
mary  visit  is  sometimes  unusually  mild  :  which  all  the  world  considers  and  caUs  ci^- 
and  this  fact  (so  powerful  is  the  love  of  neons.  A  febrile  affection,  often  a  fatal  one, 
theory)  haa  led  to  the  supposition  that  but  attended  with  no  rash,  proceeds  some- 
the  first  attack  was  not  sufficiently  intense  times  from  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever. 
to  affect  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  and  to  The  fever— or  rather  tbe  patient — is  twt 
destroy  the  inborn  susceptibility.  I  believe  scarlet.  Tbe  worst  form  of  cjmaiicAema/t^riMi 
that  the  two  attacks  have  always  been  sepa-  is  of  this  kind.  It  is  just  tixe  same  in  mea- 
rated  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  I  sles.  Authors  speak  of  morbilli  sine  mor- 
have  myself  known  one  very  striking  instance,  billis ;  of  scarlatina  sine  scarlatinft ;  -and  even 
about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  of  of  varioltesinevariolis.  Catarrhal  symptoms 
the  recurrence  of  measles  in  several  children  certainly  occur  sometimes  in  weakly  children 
of  the  same  parents.  This  proclivity  to  be  who  have  been  fully  exposed  to  the  conta- 
again  affected  by  the  specific  poison  seems  to  gion  of  measles ;  and  the  complaint  has 
run  in  families.  It  is  less  uncommon  for  proved  fatal,  without  there  having  been  any- 
scsrlet  fiever  to  hsppen  a  second  time  in  the  eruption  at  all.  So  in  the  plague  :  certain 
same  individual.  No  contagious  disease  cases  occur  in  which  there  are  90  buboes  nor 
therefore  furnishes  complete  future  protec-  carbuncles,  yet  which  undoubtedly  originated 
tion  against  itself.  Bat  that  this  privilege  from  the  common  contagion  of  the  prevail- 
belongs,  as  a  general  rule,  to  small-pox,  to  ing  epidemic. 

measies,  and  to  scarlet  fbver,  there  can  be  The  time  at  which  the  eruption  comes  out 
BO  doubt :  and  the  validity  of  the  rule  is  differs  in  the  different  diseases ;  and  even  in 
applicable  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  here  the  same  disease  it  is  subject  to  occasional 
mentioiied  them.  It  applies  also,  though  variation.  Tlie  rule  with  respect  to  small- 
less  nniformly,  to  the  other  exanthemata,  pox,  is,  that  the  spots  begin  to  be  visible  on 
A  person  who  has  suffered  a  well-marked  the  third  day;  that  on  which  the  sickness 
sttack  of  oontinned  fever  is  hr  less  liable  and  fever  commenced  being  reckoned  tbe 
than  another,  according  to  my  experience,  first.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  rule 
to  have  that  disease  again.  The  plague  is  is  a  very  constant  one.  It  has  been  noticed, 
said  to  afford  a  temporary  safeguard  only  however,  that  when  the  disease  is  confluent, 
sgainst  itself.  Very  few  persons  have  it  and  therefore  severe,  it  occasionally  shews 
twice  during  the  same  season.  The  singular  itself  in  eruption  on  the  second  day ;  and 
property  we  are  considering  is  less  plainly  when  quite  distinct  and  mild,  sometimes  not 
.  visible  in  erysapalas  than  in  any  other  ma-  till  the  fourth, 
lady  of  the  gronp.  The  regular  period  for  the  outbreak  of 

The  next  cUuise   in  Calico's  definition  the  cutameoas  affection  in  measles  is  the 
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fourth  day :  It  scarcely  ever  begins  sooner;  ascertained,  and  in  wbich  tbe  diaeaae  eom. 

but  it  is  of  .en  later — on  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  menced  precisely  a  fortnight  afterwarda.    In 

day,  or  even  later  than  that.  scarlet  fever  the  average  period  is  shorter ; 

Collen  assigns  the  fourth  day  for  the  not  more  than  from  four  to  sax  days.  In  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  the  rash  in  scarlet  plague  it  is,  1  beliete,  more  variable ;  hot 
feYcr  also.  But  in  this  he  is  decidedly  generally  not  exceeding  a  few  days. 
wrong.  Sometimes  it  is,  I  believe,  percep- 
tible on  the  first  day ;  but  its  most  general  To  say  that  afebrile  disorder  is  contagiooa, 
period  is  the  second  day.  In  severe  and  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  it  ia  produced 
unfavourable  cases  it  may  be  postponed  till  by  an  animal  poison.  Now  there  are  nsaiiy 
the  fourth  day,  or  longer.  poisons,  very  deadly  poisona    too^    which 

The  eruption »  which  is  tolerably  constant  cause  diseases  that  are  not  oommnnicaUe 

in  some  varieties  of  continued  fever,  observes  from  person  to  person,      lliat  particular 

less  regularity  in  the  time  of  its  arrival.  poison  the  malaria  is  of  this  kind. 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  Of  the  inorganic  poisona  some  are  taken 

reception  of  the  poison,  and  the  snperven-  into  the  blood,  and  emerge  again  from  the 

tion  of  diitinct  symptoms — the  period  during  "^  body,  unaltered,  with  one  or  more  of  the 

which  the  poison,  &ough  doubtless  at  work,  ordinary  secretions ;  chiefly  with  the  nriae. 

seems  to  Ue  dormant  in  the  system — the  They  may  induce  changes  in  the   body  as 

period  (in  one  word)  of  ineubationf  differs  they  pass ;  and  if  these  changea  be  aalatary, 

akointhedifferentdiseasesof  this  group,  and  the  substances  so  inducing  them   beeoaoe 

varies  even  in  different  cases  of  the  same  dis-  medicaments.     If  the  changes  be  deatmc* 

ease.  *  Although  no  marked  changes  occur  tive  or  injurious,  they  are  strictly  poisons, 

during  this  period,  I  believe  that  some  slight  Other  of  the  inorganic  poiaonous  sob- 

deviation  from  the  usual  condition  and  feel-  stances  do  not  find  so  ready  an  exit  firaan 

ings  of  the  patient  might  often  be  observed,  the  body.     They  enter  into  permanent  cfae- 

if  they  were  expected  and  looked  for.  mical  union  with  the  constituent  tiasoea  of 

The  period  of  incubation  in  continued  particular  organs.     In  this  way,  to  use  the 

fever  is  very  uncertain.    In  a  paper  upon  words  of  Liebig,  they  deprive  the  organs  oC 

this  curious  subject,  published  in  the  ninth  the  principal  property  which  appertains  to 

volume    of  tbe  Medical  Gazbttk,  Dr.  their  vital  condition,  viz.  that  of  waStsiag 

Gregory  states  it  as  his  opinion,  derived  and  of  effecting  transformations.      If  the 

from  much  inquiry,  that  ten  days  is  the  organs  of  which  the  functions  are  thus  de- 

awrage  period.      Dr.   Haygarth  reckoned  stroyed  be  vital  organs,  these  poiaons  are 

the  minimum  period  at  seven;  the  maxi-  fatal. 

mum  at  seventy-two  days.  Sir  William  But  the  animal  poisons,  those  at  least 
Burnett,  inhis^ecoti»^(2/'a  ContagUnu  Fever  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  act  in  a 
at  Chatham,  gives  the  history  of  a  party  of  totally  different  manner.  They  effect  changes 
men  belonging  to  the  St.  George,  lying  at  in  the  blood,  whereby  they  are  them  self  es 
Spithead,  who  were  sent,  on  tbe  3d  -  of  abundantly  multiplied  or  reproduced ;  and 
January,  1811,  to  assist  in  navigating  the  the  eruptive  disease  that  ensues  seems  to  he 
Dolphin  troop-ship  ;  the  crew  of  wbich  the  mode  provided  by  nature  for  the  escape 
were  affected  with  typhus  fever.  On  the  or  the  expulsion  of  this  newly-formed  morind 
10th  (seven  days  after  exposure)  fourteen  of  matter  fh)m  the  system.  This  is  the  old- 
these  men  were  sent  to  the  Hospital-ship  fashioned  humoral  pathology;  founded  on 
from  the  St.  George,  ill  with  the  fever ;  and  bold,  unproven  speculation :  and  it  ia  most 
manysubseqnently,  uptothe2l8tof  January  cuiious  to  see  these  very  doctrines,  which 
(the  eighteenth  from  exposure),  after  which  had  sunk  into  universal  discredit  and  con- 
period  no  cases  occurred.  tempt,  now  again  assuming  their  places,  aa 

The  period  of  dormancy  is  more  definite,  scientific  truUis»  upon  the  secure  basis  of 

yet  still  liable  to  some  variation,  in  most  of  organic  chemistry.     A  wonderful  speoimen 

the  other  exanthemata.     '*  At  the  Small  Pox  this  of  the  ssgacity  of  the  older  phyaiciana— 

Hospital,''   says  Dr.  Gregory,   '*  abundant  of  the  despised  wisdom  of  our  foRfathcra. 

evidence  has  been  afforded  Uiat  the  period  Tbe  ancients  attributed  various  disondera 

of  incubation  is  usually  about  twelve  days."  to  a  fermentation  of  the  animal  fluids.    Ite 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  *'  when  the  cause  of  fever,  according  to   Hippocrates, 

small-pox  is  received  into  the  system  by  ino-  was  some  morbid  matter  in  the  blood.    This 

eolation,  seven  days  only  tiapse  between  the  matter,   by  a  process  of  concoction,  was 

insertion  of  the  virus  and  the  establishment  brought,  in  a  certain  number  of  days,  into  a 

of  the  fever."  state  in  which  it  was  ready  for  expulsion 

Dr.  Bateman  puts  the  period  of  incubation  from  the  body.     It  was  then  thrown  off  by 

in  measles  at  *'  from  ten  to  fifteen  days."  hemorrhage,  by  sweat,  by  alvine  diachaiis^ ; 

I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  the  or  deposited  upon  the  surface  in  the  form  of 

date  of  a  single  short  exposure  was  exacUy  abseeas,  or  cutai^eoua  eruption ;  and  these 
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emptions  or    evacaationa    constituted    the  yeast,  if  there  be  no  gluten  in  the  saccharine 

crUia  of  each  fever.  solution.     In  such  cases,  the  disease,  which 

The  doctrine  thus  enunciated  by  the  father  accompanies  or  results  from  the  transforma- 

of  physic  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that  tions  that  occur  in  the  blood,  is  not  conta- 

which  Uebig  is  teaching  in  the  19tfa  century,  gious:  the  poison  is  not  renewed.     It  is. 

This  distinguished  chemist  ascribes  the  pbae-  tiius,  apparently,  that  certain  miasms  pro- 

nomena  which  succeed  the  introduction  of  duce  disorders  which  are  not  communicable 

certain  animal  poisons  into  the  blood,  to  a  from  person  to  person, 

process    exactly    resembling    fermentation.  '    In  order  that  a  specific  animal  poison 

Let  me  try,  in  a  few  sentences,  to  expound  should  effect  its  own  reproduction  in  the 

to  you  his  views  on  this  deeply  interesting  blood,  and  excite  that  commotion  in  the  sys- 

aubject.  .tem  which  results  from  the  formation  and 

You  know  that  the  brewer  excites  the  fer-  expulsion  of  the  new  virus,  it  is  requisite 

mentation  of  his  sweet-wort f  by  adding  to  it  that  a  certain  ingredient  (analogous  to  the 

a  small  quantity  of  yeast.     Wort  is  an  in-  gluten  in  the  brewer's  sweetwort)  should  be 

fVision  of   malt,  and    contains  sugar    and  present  in  the  blood:   and  this  ingredient 

gluten^  with  other  vegetable    matters,    in  must  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  given 

solution.    Yeast  is  putrefying  gluten  ;  and  poison. 

its  component  particles  are,  therefore,  in  a  If  this  ingredient  be  indispensably  neces- 

state  of  intestine  motion  or  transposition,  sary  to  life,  the  poison,  which  truisforms 

When  placed  in  contact  with  sugar  in  solu-  and  destroys  it,  is  inevitably  a  fatal  poison. 

tion,  it  has  the  property  of  communicating  May  not  this  be  the  modus  operandi  of  the 

a  similar  intestine  motion  to  the  elements  of  poison  of  hydrophobia  ? 

the  sugar,  whereby  they  arrange  themselves  Again,  if  this  ingredient  be  wanting,  no 

into  new  and  simpler  forms ;  namely,  into  reproduction  of  the  poison  takes  place ;  nor, 

alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.    If  there  were  no  of  course,  any  of  those  symptoms  which  are 

gluten  in  the  wort,  this  would  be  thp  whole  consequent  upon  such  reproduction.    The 

of  the  process :    during  which  the  added  poisonous  qualities  of  the  animal  substance 

yeast  disappears.  are  not  developed.    It  xseases  to  be  a  poison. 

But  the  decomposition  or  fermentation  of  And  this  ingredient,  if  naturally  present, 

the  sugar  reacts  upon  the  gluten  in  the  wort,  is  exhausted  and  destroyed,  for  a  while  at 

and  converts  it  gradually  into  yeast,  which,  least,  by  the  operation  of  the  poison.  Hence, 

mingling  with  the  liberated  carbonic  acid,  for  a  while  at  least,  the  same  disease  cannot 

rises  and  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  fer-  beagain  producedbythe  agency  of  thatpoison. 

men  ting  liquid.      So  that,  when  the  process  Supposing  the  ingredient  to  be  one  which 

is  completed,  there  has  been  produced  thirty  is  not  essential  to  the  composition  of  the 

times  as  much  yeast  as  was  originally  added  blood,  and  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  or 

to  the  wort.  exhausted,  it  may  never  be  replaced.     Or  it 

Now  this  is  but  a  type  of  what  happens  in  tnay  be  replaced  only  after  a  long  interval. 

other  fluids  under  analogous  circumstances :  In  some  persons  it  may  never  exist  at  all ; 

and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  abstract  pro-  or  it  may  exist  at  certain  periods  only  of 

position  in  Licbig's,  or  rather  Ids  translator's  their  lives.     It  may  even  be  acquired  by 

words,  that  **  a  substance  in  the  act  of  de-  unnatural  or  peculiar  modes  of  living. 

composition,  added  to  a  mixed  fluid  in  which  All   this  is  not  only  very  possible,  but 

its  constituents  are  contained,  can  reproduce  probable.     A  certain  number  of   peculiar 

itself  in  that  fluid,  exactly  in  the  same  man-  substances  do  certainly  exist  in  the  blood  of 

ner  as  new  yeast  is  produced  when  yeast  is  some  men  which  are  absent  from  the  blood 

added  to  liquids  containing  gluten."  of  others.     In  childhood  and  in  youth  the 

Thus  the  virus  of  small-poz  (which  vims  blood  of  the  same  individual  contains  varia- 

is  formed  out  of  the  blood)  causes  such  a  ble  quantities  of  substances,  which  are  not 

change  in  the  blood  as  gives  rise  to  the  re-  to  be  found  in  it  at  other  periods  of  life. 

production  of  the  poison  from  the  consti-  This  theory  of  Liebig  s  offers,   then,  a 

tuents  of  that  fluid  :  and  whilst  this  process  reasonable  explanation — the  only  explano- 

is  going  on,  the  natural  working  of  the  animal  tion,  indeed,  iJiat  I  have  ever  met  with — of 

economy  is  disturbed  :    the  person  is  ill.  the  curious  facts,  that  certain  contagious  dis- 

The  transformation  is  not  arrested  until  all  orders  ftimish  a  protection,  temporary  or 

the  particles  of  the  blood  which  are  rascep-  permanent,  against  their  own  return ;  that 

tible  of  the  decomposition  have  undergone  they  have  a  tolerably  definite  period  of  in- 

the  metamorphotis.  cubation,  and  run,  for  the  most  part,  a  de- 

Liebig  ahi^s  that  similar  processes  may  terminate  course ;  that  sdme  persons  are 

take  place  in  mixed  fluids  (and,  therefore,  in  less  susceptible  than  others  of  the  influence 

the  blood)  without  the  regeneration  of  the  of  these  animal  poisons,  or  not  susceptible 

added  substance :  just  as  the  fermentation  of  at  all ;  and  that  the  same  individual  may  be 

a  solution  of  sugar  is  effected  by  the  addition  capa'ile  of  taking  a  contagious  disease  at  one 

of  yeast,  without  any  reproduction  of  the  time,  and  not  at  another. 
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Moreover,  the  light  sappUed  by  this  theory  Some  have  even  lapooeed  that  the  plagiic  » 

gives   distinctness  to  our  conceptions  re-  commnnieable  only  by  sctoal  contact;  bat 

specting  certain  deviations  from  the  regular  the  opposite  opinion  seems  the  more  l&dy, 

coarse  and  type  of  these  diseases ;   which  namely  that  yon  may  touch  plague  pctknts 

deviations  are  not  uncommon.  with  impunity  (as  Bonaparte  is  knram  to 

Thus  the  symptoms  which  precede  and  have  done  on  a  memorable  occasion)  if  yim 

usher  in  the  eruption  are  sometimes  slow,  avoid  inhaling  thdr  breath,  or  the  ettsvia 

halting,  and  irregular  in  their  progress ;  ap-  proceeding  finom  thdr  bodies, 

pear,  and   then   recede,  and  reappear,  so  The  most  unportant  practical  reamlt  of  the 

that  we   are  in  doubt  what  is  about  to  experiments  niade  by    Dr.   HaygarUi  and 

happen,  until  at  length  the  disease  declares  others,  for  determining  the  absolute  dis- 

itself  in  its  decided  snd  authentic  form.  tanoes  to  which  the  power  of  the  oontafloa 

We  may  suppose  this  to  depend  upon  extends  in  different  disorders,  was,  that  spAav 

some  tardiness  or  interruption  of  the  pro-  veniUaiiom  U  complete,  in  other  words  vrhoe 

cess,  whereby  the  virus  is  (to  use  the  ancient  the  gaseous  poison  Is  freely  dilated  with 

term)  concocted.  atmospheric  air,  the  sphere  of  its  opentioo 

Again,  the  series  or  combination  of  symp-  Is  very  limited, 

toms  that  mark  the  specific  diseaae  is  some-  It  is  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry, 

times,  as  I  stated  before,  incomplete.    We  worth  glancing  at  for  a  moment,  how  &r 

have  the  eruption  of  measles  without  the  the  power  of  different  contagions  ia  mociilied 

catarrhal  symptoms;  the  sore  throat  without  by  differences  of  temperature.     Small-pox 

the  rash,  of  scarlet  fever.    And  experience  is  readily  propagated  either  in  hot  or  in  eold 

has  found  that,  where  the  malady  is  thus  regions;  in  Mexico  near  the  eqnator,  in 

imperfectly  developed,  the  protection  it  con-  Greenland  towards  the  pole.     TLb  pi^gne 

fers  against  its  own  recurrence  ia  also  incom-  does  not  spread  when  the  tempentnre  is 

plete.    To  explain  this  double  failure  we  below  60^  or  above  90^  Fahrenheit.    TIk 

may  reasonably  infer  a  corresponding  defect  vAcdne  matter  loses  its  property  of  pro* 

in  the  series  of  changes  which  the  poison  dudng  the  cow-pox  if  it  be  exposed  for  a 

tends  to  produce  in  the  mass  of  the  blood.  certain  time  to  extreme  cold,  or  to  a  heat  of 

Glandular  enlargementa  and  chronic  ab-  95°.     Typhus  fever,  measles,  and  scarlet 

scesaes  are  frequent  eequelm  of  these  exan-  fever,  are  said  to  be  of  extremely  rare  occor- 

thematous  disorders.    They  may  be  const-  rence    in   the   intertropical    regions.    Dr. 

dered  to  represent  the  dregs  of  the  reproduced  Henry  has  turned  these  ftcts  to  usdul  ac^ 

virus,  whidi  has  been  imperfectly  eliminated  count    by   proporing    to    deoompoee   and 

from  the  system  by  the  usual  channds.  destroy  certain  contagions  fatrking  in  fomites 

by  the  operation  of  artificial  heat. 

The  subtle  contaminating  effluvia  which  Having  thus  pointed  out  many  circiim- 
proceed  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  enter  stances  of  interest,  which  are  common  to  all, 
the  blood  of  those  who  catch  the  disorder,  or  nearly  all,  the  diseases  grouped  together 
chiefly,  I  imagine,  by  being  inhaled  into  under  the  title  of  exanthemata,  I  may  now 
their  lungs  in  breathing,  l^e  poison  may,  proceed  to  a  more  particular  account  of  those 
perhaps,  be  capable  of  being  spontaneously  diseases  in  succession.  And  I  shall  begin 
absorbed  through  the  skin :  and  upon  this  with  eott^intied  fever ;  because,  althon^  it 
supposition  oil  has  been  smeared  over  the  does  not  afford  the  beat-maiked  example  of 
surfrkce  with  the  view  of  shutting  out  the  the  collection  of  symptoms  that  oompoee 
contagioii  of  the  plague.  The  virus  may  Cullen's  definition  of  the  order,  yet  a  right 
gain  direct  entrance  into  the  blood;  we  understanding  of  the  practical  points  con- 
know  that  it  does  so,  for  we  ourselves  insert  cemed  in  the  management  of  this  febrile 
it,  in  inoculation  of  the  small-pox.  Dr.  disease  will  assist  us  materially  towarda  a 
Francis  Home  succeeded  in  imparting  just  conception  of  the  modlficatiotts  of  treat- 
measles  by  engrafting  some  blood  of  a  ment  that  may  be  required  by  the  rest, 
person  ill  of  that  complaint ;  but  subsequent 

attempts  to  excite  the  disMse  in  tiiat  way  Wehearoontinua]ly,bothinandoutof  the 

have  failed.     Soma    rash  and  unfortunate  profession,  different  species  of  fever  spoken 

trials  have  proved  that  the  plague  is  com-  of.   By  (he  public,  typhus  lever,  brain  fever, 

municable  by  inoculation  wiUi  matter  from  bilious,  putrid,  low,  nervous.  And  systema- 

the  buboes.  tic  writers  are  to  the  fuU  as  particnlar: 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  mucous  fever,  ataxic,    adynamic,    gastro- 

distance  to  which  the  influence  of  different  enteritic,  and   so  foith.      Now  admitting 

contagious  emanations  extends.   The  effluvia  that  fever  shows  itself  under  various  forms, 

in  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever,  are  I  am  persuaded  that  the  effect  upon  the 

the  most  active ;  operate,  i.e.,  at  tiie  greatest  mind  of  all  this  subdivision  is  bad  and 

distance.     In  continued  fisver  they  have  a  hurtfhi.  It  enoouragea  a  disposition,  already 

less  range ;  and  in  the  plague  the  diameter  too  prevalent,  to  prescribe  for  a  diseaae 

of  the  infectious  drde  is  protmbly  very  small,  acconling  to  its  name*    There  is  no  Hoe  of 
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genuine  dSfdiicdon  between  oontimiedfeTera^  portent  circumstance  when  it  does  oocor. 
that  can  be  relied  on.    lliey  mn  inienBibly  It  ia  attended,  perhape,  with  pain  or  uneasi- 
into  each  other,  even  the  most  diaaimilar  of  ness  in  the  abdomen.     You  will  alao  per- 
them ;  and  are  traceable  often  to  the  same  ceiVe,  even  when  there  have  been  no  pre- 
oontagton.     I  shall  in  the  first  place,  there-  monitory    circumstances,    that    symptoms 
Ibre,  attempt   to  describe  this  disease  of  arise,  eren  thus  early,  which  belong  to  the 
continued  fever  as  it  occurs  in  its  most  nervous  system,  and  denote  some  disturbance 
ordinary  and  simple  form;  and  then  point  and  alteration  in  the  functions  of  sensation, 
out  its  principal  varietiet.  thought,  and  voluntary  motion.    They  are 
Continued  fever  does  not  always  com*  comprised  under  the  general  phrase,  "/e^'/e 
menoe  in  the  same  way.    It  often  happens,  oppremon,"  and  they  are  different  from 
that  fbr   several    days  before  the  disease  what  we  notice  when  pyrexia  supervenes 
anumes  its  distinct  and  proper  aspect,  and  upon  inflammation.     You  will    obtain    a 
before  the  patient  is  rendered  unable  to  clearer  notion  of  what  this  term,  febrile 
pursue  his  usual  occupations,  he  is  affected  oppression,  means,  by  watching  at  the  bed- 
with  certain  morbid  symptoms,  which  may  be  side  of  one  patient  in  this  disease,  than  by 
considered  premonitory  of  the  fSever;  so  that  any  description  I  can  give  you.    There  is 
it  is  sometimes  difficidt  to  mark  the  predse  great  inaptitude  for  exertion  of  the  power  of 
beginning  of  the  disease.   These  preliminary  tiiought,  or  of  motion.    The  expression  of 
symptoms  result  apparently  from  an  altered  the  &oe  is  dull  and  heavy,  absent,  puz- 
oondition  of  the  nervoui  tywiem.  The  poison  sled.    The  patient  presents  very  much  the 
in  the  blood  disturbs  the  functions  of  animal  appearance  of  a  person  made  stupid  by 
life  before  it  causes  any  palpable  derange-  drmk:  and  he  staggers  a  little  if  he  attempts 
ment  in  the  mechanism  of  the  circulation,  to  walk.    Ihe  muscular  power  is  sensibly 
T%e  expression  of  the  patient's  countenance  enfeebled :  sometimes  the  patient  will  strug- 
alters ;  he  becomes  pale,  languid,  and  ab-  gle  against  this ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  or  io  a 
■tracted.    Those  about  him  observe  that  he  day  or  two  at  farthest,  he  takes  to  his  bed. 
is  looking  very  01.     He  is  feeble,  and  easily  Tliese  are  the  symptoms  which  mark  the 
tired ;  reluctant  to  make  any  exertion  of  outset  of  the  disease  we  are  about  to  con- 
mind  or  body ;  listless,  and  apprehensive  sider.    They  occur  sometimes  in  other  dis- 
often  of  some  impending  evil.     He  loses  his  orders  of  the  class  in  which  I  have  plsced 
appetite ;  hii  tongue  b^mes  white  and  in-  continued  fever.    In  the  plague,  for  example, 
clined  to  tremble ;  the  bowels  are  irregular,  Hie  patients  appear  like  people  who  are 
often    confined,    sometimes   affected   with  drunk.     Now  these  symptoms  result,  no 
diarrhoea ;    his   senses   lose   their   natural  doubt,  from  changes  which  are  going  on  in 
delicacy.     He  has  uneasiness  or  wandering  the  blood,  and  which  make  an  early  and  a 
pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body ;  and  strong  impression  upon  the  nervous  system, 
occasionally  there  is  some  giddiness :  drow-  And  there  is  another  drcumstance  which, 
siness,  perhaps,  during  the  day,  and  unsound  when  it  is  observable,  denotes  a  depressed 
and  nnrefreshing  sleep  at  night.    To  collect  state  of  the  neiTOUs  power.    Practitioners, 
all  this  into  one  expressive  word,  the  patient  sometimes,  are  in  doubt  whether  the  case 
evidently  droopg.  may  not  be  one  of  some  visceral  inflamma- 
In  otiier  cases  these  preliminary  move-  tion:  or,  perhaps,  knowing  it  to  be  con- 
ments  are  altogether  wanting.  Chomel  gives  tinned  fever,  they  still  think  it  expedient  to 
the  following  comparative  account,  deduced  tUed  tiie  patient.    Now  faintness  or  actual 
from  the  exact  observation  of  112  patients  syncope  is  much  more  easily  produced  by 
in  this  particular :  in  73  of  these  cases  the  the  abstraction  of  blood,  in  continued  fever, 
invaskm  of  the  disease  was  sudden,  without  than  it  is  in  infiammaium :  and  this  fact 
any  warning,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  good  may  occasionally  be  the  means  of  distinguish- 
health.     In  39  there  were  prelusive  circum-  ing  between  incipient  continued  fever,  at- 
stances.  tended,  for  instance,  with  catarrhal  symp- 

The  regular  onset  of  the  fever  is,  very  toms,  and  pure  incipient  pneumonia, 

frequently   indeed,  marked  by  a  shivering  In  order  the  more  dearly  to  describe  the 

fit.    Another  common  phenomenon  at  the  course  of  continued  fever,  I  shall  divide  it, 

period  of  the  invasion  is  eevere  headaches  as  others  have  done,  into  periods ;  weekly 

pain  or  aching  across  the  forehead.    Ac-  periods.    Not  that  there  is  any  such  period 

cording  to  Chomel,  the  headache  is  usually  of  seven  days  allotted  to  particular  symp- 

first  experienced  by  the  patient  when  he  gets  toms ;  but  that  in  the  simplest  forms  of  the 

up  in  the  morning.    But  this  certainly  is  disease,  when  it  runs  its  course  most  evenly 

not  a  constant  symptom,    lliere  is  some-  and  fiivonrably,  and  therefore,  we  may  sup- 

tinies  a  sense  of  heaviness  and  vertigo  rather  pose,  the  most  regularly  also,  there  is  a 

than  headache.     Another  symptom  which  succession  of  different  #e/t  of  symptoms, 

sometimes,  but  not  so  often,  sets  in  with  which  occupy  each  about  that  space  of  time; 

the  fever,  if  dianhaa:  and  this  is  an  im-  nearly  enouf^  to  allow  of  my  taking  it,  I 
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toy,  as  a  help  to  the  better  describing  the  fested  when  pressure  b  made  on  the  belly, 

disease.  particularly  over   the  coecal  region  ;    and 

Many  of    the    symptoms  which    occur  Chomel  remarks  that  another  symptom,  not 

during  the  first  stage  of  the  disorder— during  commonly  met  with  in  other  diseases,   is 

the  first  week,  we  will   say — ^are  such  as  usually  noticeable  in  the  first  stage  of  this, 

belong  to  the  sanguiferous  system.     The  Tiz.,  a  little  gurgling  sound,  eridently  from 

pulse  becomes  more  frequent  than  in  health,  an  admixture  of  liquid  and  of  gas  in  the 

there  is  increased  heat  of  skin,  and  thirst ;  bowel,  which  sound  or  sensation  beoomes 

headache,  and  throbbing  of   the  temples,  audible, orpalpabletothehand,  upon  preuiiig 

The  pulse  varies  considerably  in  different  the  same  region.     This  symptom  is  still 

cases.     Generally,  I  say,  its  frequency  aug-  more  common  in  the  more  advanced  stages 

ments  ;  but  sometimes  it  is  even  slower  than  of  the  disorder. 

natural.     The  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  There  is  evidence,  frequently,  of  a  slight 

greatest  (caterit  paribua)  in  those  constitu-  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the  air-pas- 

tions   which  are  the    most   irritable.      In  sages,  from  nearly  the  first :    some  notable 

yoimg  persons,  in  females,  aAd  in  weak  or  quickness  of  respiration,  and  some  diffused 

delicate  males,  it  will  often  rise,  soon,  to  rhonchus  and  sibilus,  audible  through  tbe 

120  :  while  in  stronger  adults,  it  docs  not  so  stethoscope. 

early  attain  its  maximum  of  frequency,  and  And   among    all    the  indications  of   in- 

perhaps  does  not  exceed  100  throughout  the  creased  action  in  the  circulatory  system,  tbe 

whole  course  of  the  disease.     Should  the  symptoms  that  relate  to  the  nervous  centres 

Sulse  in  any  instance  reach  130  or  140,  the  remain    perceptible.      The  aspect    of    the 
isease  is  severe :  and  the  majority  of  such  patient  is  peculiar  :   the  features  fixed  and 
patients  die.     The  absolute  frequency  of  the  inexpressive ;  or  expressive  merely  of  apathj 
pulse  is  not,  however,  of  so  much  importance  and  indifference.     If  he  is  spoken  to  briskbf , 
in  this  disorder,   as  its  steadiness.     If  it  he  responds;   and  although  his  sensibility 
shifts  from  one  number  to  another,   that  peems  blunted,   his  answers  are,   as    jet, 
affords  a  worse  prognostic  even  than  its  rational,  and  to  the  purpose.    DeUriumdoes 
being  very  frequent ;  provided  it  keeps  at  not  come  on,  in  general,  till  towards  the  end 
the  same  standard.    Tlie  sldn,  during  this  of  the  first  week.    The  muscular  power  is 
period,  is  generally  hot  and  dry,  and  itfeeU  greatly  depressed.    The  patient  lies  on  his 
to  a  bystander  very  hot  and  pungent.    The  back,  motionless  ;  he  sleeps  but  little,  wmk- 
actual  heat,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  the  ing  often  ;  and  the  short  snatches  of  repose 
sensation  given  to  the  hand  might  persuade  which  he  seems  to  get,  are  disturbed,  ap- 
ns  it  was.     Dr.  Bateman  found  that,  in  a  parently,  by  uneasy  dreams  :  and  heya>tet<tp 
majority  of  the  cases  treated  by  him,  the  and  says,  perhaps,  that  he  does  not  sleep  at 
heat,  as  ascertained  by  the  thermometer,  all.     Sometimes,  ev^n  during  the  first  stage 
was  about  100^ ;   and  he  never  observed  it  of  the  disorder,  when  the  bowels  are  relaxed, 
higher  than  104^.    The  thirst  is  usually  the  prostration  of  strength  is  so  great,  or  the 
troublesome  for  the  first  few  days.     The  tendency  to  stupor  and  indifference  is   lo 
tongue  becomes  clammy  or  dry ;   sometimes  marked,  that  the   stools  are  passed  under 
it  is  clean  and  smooth ;  more  often  furred ;  him  as  he  lies  in  bed,  without  any  apparent 
its  edges  and  tip  will,  perhaps,  be  red,  then  endeavour  on  the  port  of  the  padcnt  to  pre- 
a  white  hxt  will  begin,  which  either  covers  vent  it ;  and  without  any  notice  of  his  wants 
the  central  part  of  the  tongue,  or  is  divided  being  made  to  his  nurse.    The  urine,  during 
by  a  straight  brown  streak  which  occupies  the  same  stage,  is  scanty,  and  high-coloured, 
its  middle  portion.    This  brown  streak  is  and  Ul-smelUng  often.     Towards  the  very 
the  first  step  to  dryness  and  blackness  of  the  end  of  the  first  weekly  period,  the  eruption 
tongue.  which  is  peculiar  to  continued  fever  some- 
During  the  same  period  a  careful  exami-  times  begins  to  show  itself :  but  this  b  coro- 
nation of  the  abdomen  will  detect  indica-  monly  postponed  to  the  next  stage ;  and  I 
tions  of  diseased  action  there.    Sometimes  shall  describe  it  in  connexion  with  the  other 
diarrhoea  is  an  early  symptom  ;   generally  it  symptoms  that  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  second 
is  postponed,  I  think,  to  the  next  period;  week  of  the  disorder, 
or  to  the  latter  part  of  the  first.    When  it  It   is    seldom,    except    in   very   malig- 
does  occur,  the  stools  are,  for  the  most  part,  nant  forms  of  continued  fever,  that  death 
loose  and  frequent ;    and  either  of  a  dark  takes  place  daring  its  primary  stage.     Of 
colour  and  foetid,  or  of  a  yellow-ochre  ap-  42  cases  treated  by  Chomel,  one  alone  was 
pearance,  like  pea-soup  somewhat.    If  you  fatal  in  that  period, 
make  pressure  upon  the  abdomen,  you  will 
find  it  unnatundly  hard  and  resisting,  as 

though  its  walls  were  made  of  pasteboard ;  

slightly  tympanitic,  as  you  learn  by  making 
Tercuasion.  Frequently,  uneasinesss  is  mam- 
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CLINICAL  0B8BBVATI0NS  and  it  rapidly  extended  over  the  whole  body* 

ON  when  her  sufferings  became  so  great  as  to 

DISEASES    OF    THET    SKIN.  produce  Mvcre gastric dbturbano^^^^ 

ness,  and  dehnnm.  Milk  diet,  tepid  bathing, 

By  Benjamin  Phillips,  F.R.S.  sedatives,  and  protecting  the  surface  with 

Surgeon  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Inllnsary.  pledgets  covered  with  the  nng.  plnmbi  comp. 

with  or  without  opium,  very  soon  improved 

As  I  have  not,  at  this  moment,  the  means  her  condition,  but  the  tendency  to  desqua- 

of  illustrating  the  first  order  of  cutaneous  mation  continued  for  a  long  time.     We  very 

disease  —  the  exanthemata  —  I   shall  avail  often  see  the  disease  pr<^noed  by  gastric 

myself  of  the  privilege  I  claimed  in  my  last  disturbance.  I  recollect  a  young  woman,  who 

lecture,  and  proceed  with  the  second.  had  previously  been  a  patient  in  this  house 

Vesicular  diseases  have  for  their  anatomical  with  psoriasis,  which  took  some  months  to 

element  an  elevation  of  the  epidermis ;  that  cure.     Soon  after  her  discharge  she  got  an 

elevation  may  be  produced  by  a  serous,  a  affection  of  themucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 

sero-purulent,  or  sanguinolent  fluid.     The  accompanied  by  a  profuse  yellowish  offensive 

arrangement  of  thdse  vesicles,  their  mode  of  secretion,  which,  after  the  £ulure  of  many 

development,   and  their  dimensions,   have  remedies,  yielded  to  injections  of  chloride  of 

served  for  the  distinction  into  species.  lime.     But  no  sooner  did  it  yield  than  she 

Thelargehemispheric  flattened  vesicle  often  got  an  attack  of  eczema.     1  got  a  patient 

contains  a  reddish,  sometimes  a  yellowish  not  long  since,  in  whom  the  disease  was 

serous  fluid :  it  is  seated  on  a  more  or  less  developed  as  a  c  nsequence  of  the  exclusive 

intensely  inflamed  spot  of  epidermis  :  they  use  of  highly-seasoned  food,  which  had  no 

are  usually  few  in  number,  and  widely  sepa-  doubt  acted  upon  the  blood,  modifying  its 

rated  from  each  other.     When  they  break,  constitution  ;  for  although  the  disease  affected 

which  they  usually  do  in  a  few  days,  brown-  only  his  legs,  he  had  a  pricking  sensation 

iah  crusts  of  varying  thickness  follow :  these  over  the  whole  body ;   and  it  rapidly  im- 

crusts  assume  more  or  less  of  a.  conical  proved  under  a  change  of  diet.     Nothing  is 

form  ;  and  when  they  come  away,  they  often  much  more  frequent  than  the  occurrence  of 

leave  behind  them  a  slightly  ulcerated  sur-  eniptions  on  the  legs  of  females,  when  the 

&oe,  to  which  succeeds  an  indelible   and .  menstmal  function  becomes  interrupted,  at 

somewhat  discoloured  cicatrix  :  this  is  mpia,  what  is  called  the  critical  period  of  life, 

a  species  which  I  have  no  means  of  proceed-  This  is  often  described  as  erysipelas.     I 

ing  fiirther  with  at  present.  lately  saw  a  lady  in  whom  this  ^function 

Eczema, — Instead  of  those  large  vesicles,  ceased  with  considerable  distuibance.     A 

constituting  a  particular  and  well  marked  spe-  vicarious  action  was  set  up  by  the  intestines, 

ctes,  we  may  find  theny  as  in  the  case  before  and  a  pint  of  blood  would  often  pass  by 

us,  very  small,  irregularly  crowded  together,  stool.     She  struck  her  leg ;  and  the  injury 

and  developed  on  a  surface  which,  when  the  was  followed  by  carbuncular  boils ;  and,  as 

disease  is  acute,  is  very  red;  when  it  is  chronic  they   got   well,    eczema   was    manifested, 

the  redness  is  often  much  less  intense.  These  Stricture  of  the  urethra  is  not  unfrequentiy 

vesicles  sometimes  dry  up,  and  desquamation  accompanied  by  an  eczematous  condition  of 

of  the  cuticle  follows ;  or  they  may  quickly  the  prepuce ;  and  last  year  you  saw  a  man 

burst,  and  the  yellowish  or  reddish  serum  in  whom  disease  of  the  rectum  was  aooom- 

they  contain  exudes  from  many  points,  dries  panied  by  eczema  of  the  margin  of  the  anus, 

up,  and  often  forms  a  scaly  surface.  This  state  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  the  scrotum, 

of  things  is  often  accompanied  by  intense  You  see,  then,  that  in  adults  external  irrita- 

redness,  by  a  stinging  sensation,  and  by  in-  tion  may  produce  eczeAa  *,  but  you  see  also 

tolerable  itching.    But,  as  in  the  case  before  that  disease  in  the  stomach,  the  intestines, 

you,  the  intense  symptoms  may  be  miti-  the  uterus,  or  the  urethra,  may  exdto  the 

gated,  and  the  disease  may  persist  in  a  chronic  development  of  it  also  ;  you  see  further,  too , 

form,  and  become  extremely  obstinate  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  examine  careftUly  into 

Tery  difficult  to  treat.    The  cuticle  then  is  the  condition  of  internal  organs,  or  you  may 

much  thinned  by  repeated  exfoliation ;  it  is  find  yourself  foiled  in  any  plan  of  treatment 

traversed  by  little  cracks  or  fissures,  from  you  may  adopt. 

whii^  a  reddish  serum  exudes,  and  concretes  It  is  not,  however,  in  adults  that  we 

upon  the  surfece.  In  this  state  of  things,  when  most    commonly   see  eciema   developed  i 

the  body  is  warm,  the  itehing  is  intolerable,  children  are  the  most  frequent  sufferers ; 

This  disease,  ecsema,   so  characterised,  and  usually  it  is  developed  in  them  either 

may  be  caused,  or    at  least  much  aggra-  on  the  feoe  or  the  scalp.    The  period  of 

vated,  by  external  causes.     Not  long  ago  the  first  or  the  second  dentition  is  that  in 

we   had   a   patient,    a    youngish   woman,  which  it  is  commonly  observed.     I  appre- 

who  had  a  large  patch  of  eczema  on  one  bend  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  irri- 

leg ;  to  this,  when  in  an  irritable  state,  a  tation  of  dentition  is  the  exciting  cause ; 

lotion  of  sulphuret  of  potash  was  applied,  that  irritation  produces  what  is  called  a  de- 
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iennliiatioQ  of  blood  towards  thoie  i^ons,  finger  of  the  left  hand.  An  onBftory  lady's 
and  aocoonta  for  ita  being  generally  confined  remedy  for  all  emptiTe  diaeaaes  waa  applied, 
to  the  head  and  fboe.     Tl^re  la  yet  another    Goulard'a  lotion,  under   the  inflaenoe    of 

mode  by  which  it  ia  alleged  by  Biett  that  which  it  quicUy  spread  over  the  whole  hmd. 
ecaema  may  be  prodaced— .by  contact  of  a        In  our  itch  warda,  this  Tariety  of  rerrm* 

aoond  with  a  diseaaed.  part  in  the  aame  or  very  often  complicatea  scabiea ;  and  I  belicw 

in  diflferent  individnala.    The  former  I  am  it  ia,  in  most  of  these  cases,  prodaced  by  the 

inclined  to  think  I  have  aeen  myself;  the  irritation  which  anlphnr    ointment  cnoaea 

latter  Biett  aaid  he  had  known  to  oooor  from  upon  the  delicate  skin  of  children.     But 

ooitoa :   Banmes  teatifiea  to  aimilar  fticta ;  instead  of  the  mild  form  I  have  deaciibed, 

and  yet,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  this  diaease  may  present  great  acateneas ; 

term,  it  ia  not  a  contagions  diseaae.  the  heat  ia  then  great,  burning  or  atingin^ , 

Bateman  described  four  yarietiea  of  ecaema.  the  redness  fiery,  and  the  snrfiuse  atndded 

One  of  the  forms,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  with  small  silTery  points ;   the  veaiclea  are 

the  irritation  of  the  sun's  rays,  he  called  larger  than  in  the  mild  form,  and  they  are 

jotere;   another,  which  seemed  to  hold  a  often    surrounded    with    an    inflammatory 

midway  between  impetigo  and  ecaema,  was  drde.    A  week  will  paas  before  the  aymp. 

called  ecaema  impetiginodes ;  a  third,  in  toma  are  much  abated,  and  exfoliation   ia 

which  the  inflammatoi^  action  waa  intense,  presented ;  but  instead  of  abadng,  the  aymp. 

waa  called  ecaema  rubmm ;  the  fourth,  in  toma  may  be  aggrayated,  the  veaiolea  nsay 

which  matters  took  a  simple,  straightforward  become  confluent;    they  break,  the  acrid 

course,  not  being  caused  by  the  sun's  rays,  finid  they  contain  escapes  oyer  the  diaeased 

nor  accompanied  by  intense  redness :  this  surface,  increasea  the  irritationa,  and  aonke- 

waa  ecaema  aimplez.    Now  because  I  think  times  ezcoriatea  the  part ;    and  a   yellow 

theae  minutia  are  calculated  to  confuse  yon,  gummy  exudation  coyers  the  aurfaoe.     Ttais 

while  they  are  of  no  practical  use— -as  I  know  condition  is  what  ia  termed  ecaema  mbmm ; 

one  may  ao  constantly  run  into  another — aa  and  in  the  boy  before  you  there  are  aereral 

I  know  alao  that  all  may  exist  in  the  same  pointa  where  Uiisfbrm  is  presented.     Otbera 

region  at  the  samd  time — aa  I  know  also,  by  you  see  in  which  the  affection  ia  atill  more 

an  exceaa  of  refinement,  each  of  those  four  acute.     Some  of  you  saw,  some  months  ago, 

yarietiea  may  be  diyided  into  twice  or  eyen  .  a  poor  woman  whose  body  was  entirely 

ten  times  aa  many  more,  depending  upon  coyered  with  ecaema,  and  you  recollect  it 

the  disposition  of  the  yesicles,  the  degree  of  exhibited  all  shades  of  intensity  :  in  fact,  she 

redness,  'the  quantity  of  inflammation,  the  presented    simplex,  rubrum,  impetiginoid, 

space  they  occupy,  the  surfiMses  they  affisct^  acute,  and  chronic,  at  the  same  moment ;  and 

I  propose  to  remoye  some  of  this  confusion,  this  is  not  yery  unusual.     In  the  impeti. 

by  describing  the  disease  aimply  as  acute  ginoid  form,  the  inflammatory  action  ia  so 

and  chronic.  actiye,  that  at  aome  points  yesides  are  not 

Ecaema  yery  commonly  giyes  no  indica-  discoyered  at  all ;   they  are  so  short  liTcd, 

tiona  of  its  approach ;  the  patient  has  gene-  coalesce,  are  filled  so  soon  with  a  yellowish 

rally  scratched  the  spot  many  timea  before  aero-purulent  fluid,  and  take  the  form  of 

hia  attention  haa  been  directed  to  ascertain  irregular  puatulea  filled  with  a  aero-puiulent 

whether  there  be  any  cause  for  theuneaainess  finid.    The  fluid  ia  soon  poured  out,  and  a 

or  not,  and  in  aimple  caaea  the  affection  may  yellow  gummy  concretion  follows.    After  a 

eyen  then  be  oyerlooked.    There  may  be  time,  ttia  comes  away,  and  leayes  an  exuding 

yery  little  change  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  surface  after  it :  the  exudatbn  forma  new 

and  the  minute  yeaicles  may  eacape  unper-  crusts,  and  so  it  goes  on,  while  the  inflam- 

ceiyed.    A  careful  examination  will,  how-  matory  action  abates  when  the  skin  begins 

eyer,  discoyer  a  number  of  yery  minute  to  asaume  a  more  natural  appearance.    In  the 

tranaparent   yesides  irregularly  arranged;  caae  of  the  woman  to  whose  case  I  haye  before 

the  little  fluid  they  contain  is  aoon  aba  Jrbed,  alluded,  the  constitutional  disturbance  was 

they  ehriyel,  and  the  cutide  exfoUatea ;  sue-  great,  the  reatlessness  extreme,  and  towarda 

ceasiye  eruptions  take  place,  and  the  diseaae  night  delirium  came  on  ;  and  when  the  sur- 

in  that  aimple  form  doea  not  commonly  last  face  affiected  is  large,  febrile  exdtement  ia  an 

more  than  three  weeks.     I  haye  known  ordinary  feature  of  tht  diaeaae. 
ecaema  in  thia  form  to  coyer  large  portions        I  haye  already  stated  that  aome  persona 

of  the  body,  but  uauaUy  it  is  restricted  to  entertain  considerable  doubta  whether  it  is 

small  apaixa,  between  two  fingera  for  in-  wise  to  endeayour  to,  cut  abort  a  akin  affec- 

stance,  and  yery  generally  it  is  in  women  that  tion  by  external  treatment,  and  whether  or 

we  obserye  it.     Cooks,  and  people  whose  not  there  be  danger  of  "  driyiug  it  in"  upon 

hands  are  a  good  deal  exposed  to  the  action  aome  more  important  organ ;  and  thia  qnes- 

of  the  fire,  are  the  prindpal  aufflerers,  but  it  tion  has  been  often  raised  about  ecaema. 

is  often  obseryed  in  lying-in  women.     I  waa  Aa  a  general  prindple  I  am  not  prepared  to 

aaked  to  aee  auch  a  caae  not  long  aince ;  it  say  that  I  haye  known  an/  audi  aerioos 

occurred  on  the  second  joint  of  the  index  effects  to  follow  the  proper  eztenial  treat- 
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incnt  of  s  skin  disease ;  but  there  am  cases  earlier  period  of  life.    Hie  eharacter  of  the 

in  which  I  have  seen  mischief  follow  the  disease,  and  generally  the  condition  of  the 

employment  of  the  treatment  by  repercus-  patient,  forbid  the  nse  of  very  actiTe  reroe- 

saon  ;  and  I  would   advise  yon  always  to  dies :  tiie  patient  himself  is  not  over  careftd, 

observe  the  state  of  internal  organs  before  and  the  disease  drags  on,  and  does  not  create 

you  adopt  any  particular  plan  of  treatment,  much  uneasiness  in  his  mind,  until  the  itch- 

The  only  circumstance  under  which  I  feel  an  ing  and  swelling  show  what  a  firm  hold  it 

unwillingness  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  has  got.    This  state  of  things  is  not  uncom- 

ecsema,  is  when  it  occurs  during  the  period  mon  at  what  is  termed  the  critical  period  of 

of  dentition.    You  will  occasionally  find,  woman's  life,  and  then  it  is  apt  to  appear 

daring  the  first  dentition,  not  only  the  head  about  the  thighs  and  legs,  from  which,  by 

and  facet  but  the  whole  body,  of  a  child  dint  of  scratching  and  improper  remedies, 

covered  with  eczema.     In  some  of  these  it  may  soon  extend  in  all  directions.    A 

cases,  the  disease  may  distress  the  child,  but  gentleman,  no#  present,  some  weeks  ago 

in  most  cases  the  mother  is  the  principal  asked  me  to  see  a  patient  on  whose  thigh 

sufferer.     Her  vanity  is  commonly  wounded  there  was  a  large  patch  of  chronic  ecsema, 

by  the  hideous  crust  which  covers  the  coun-  exdtecbby  menstrual  irregularity ;  the  patch 

tenance  of  her  child  i   but  the  child  very  was  obstinate,  and  was  likely  to  terminate 

often  presents,  in  other  respects,  a  most  the  professional  connection  of  my  friend  and 

thriring  appearance.     In  these  cases,  I  gene-  his  patient.    I  advised  the  use  of  means 
rally  counsel  the  hair  to  be  cut  dose  with  a  ■  which  we  shall  presently  indicate,  under 

scissors,  ablutions  with  tepid  milk  and  water,  which  she  got  wdl  in  three  or  four  weeks, 

and  bread  and  water  poultice ;  and  by  these  This    affection    is  yery  commonly  known 

means  matters  may  be  kept  in  a  quiet  state,  among  the  unlearned  as  erysipelas.    I  have 

If  you  go  beyond  this,  and  succeed  in  dissi-  very  recently  been  consulted  upon  the  cases 

pating  the  eruption  before  the  irritation  of  of  three  g^tlemen,  neither  of  whom  was 

dentition  has  passed  sway,  your  services  are  much  under  70 ;  in  each  case,  the  wh<^  of 

Tcry  Ukdy  to  be  required  to  treat  some  con-  both  lower  eitremities  was  affected,  and 

vulsive  attack  or  obstinate  diarrhoea.    The  beyond  this  it  extended,  more  or  less,  towards 

ecsema,  in  these  cases,  seems  to  be  a  safety-  the  loins,  and  also  affected  the  arms  slightly, 

valve  by  means  of  which  those  two  enemies  In  such  cases,  it  commonly  happens  that  for 

are  kept  at  bay,  while  the  functions  of  nu-  a  time  a  silk  or  gauxe  stocking  is  worn  next 

trition  are  generally  perfectly  well  performed,  the  flesh  to  prevent  friction  and  irritation ; 

provided  the  drcumstances  I  have  pointed  sometimes  muslin  is  interposed ;  in  a  1^ 

out  as  to  ablution  are  attended  to ;   and  cases  some  ointment  is  spread  thickly  over 

when  the  irritation  of  teething  has  passed  the  muslin,  or  tint.    None  of  these  things 

away,  the  disease  is  quite  mansgeable,  rapidly  are  found  to  be  a  sufficient  protection.    The 

gives  way  to  simple    treatment,  and  the  vesicles  burst,  the  fluid  escapes,  and  glues 

hideous  mask  which  produced  so  much  an-  the  stocking,  or  muslin,  to  Uie  part ;  and 

noyance  comes  awsy  and  leaves  no  scars  when  it  is  taken  off,  the  small  portions  of 

behind  it.  raised  cuticle  come  off  with  it,  and  a  large 

There  are  two  periods  of  life  when  we  are  number  of  small  red  exuding  points  are 
most  commonly  nlled  upon  to  treat  ecaiema;  presented.  Ultimately,  by  this  course  of 
in  diildhood,  and  in  the  decline  of  life.  I  proceeding,  the  points  become  so  numerous 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  presented  that  the  part  appears  completdy  raw.  The 
at  other  periods,  but  that  it  is  more  fre-  irritation  then  is  very  great ;  as  soon  as  the 
quently  seen,  and  more  obstinate,  at  those  patient  gets  wsrm  iu  bed  the  itching  be- 
times.                 .  comes  so  intense  as  to  oblige  him  to  get  up. 

If  judidoosly  treated,  these  acute  forms  and  this  happens,  often,  several  times  in  a 
of  the  disesse  may  give  way,  and  be  entirely  night.  As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the 
dissipated  in  three  or  four  weeks ;  especially  hralth  suffers,  and  where  it  happens  in  a 
when  the  patient  is  otherwise  in  good  health;  Tery  broken  constitution,  the  irritation  is 
but  if  the  patient  be  debilitated  by  sge  or  sometimes  more  than  the  patient  can  bear ; 
disease,  our  means  of  cutting  short  the  attack  the  stomach  gives  way,  and  the  patient  can- 
are  very  limited,  and  too  often  it  degenerates  not  rally.  I  was  consulted  not  many  weeks 
into  a  chronic  form.  ago  in  tiie  case  of  a  man  upwards  of  seventy 

Ckrimie  Beztma. — Of  sll  the  diseases  of  years  of  sge — well  known  in  the  literary 

the  skin,  there  are,  perhaps,  none  more  fre-  world,  mndi  given  to  the  pleasures  of  the 

quent,  alter  twenty,  than  ecsema ;  and  when  table---wbo  died  in  this  way.    This  state  of 

it  assumes  the  chronic  form  there  is  probably  things  will  sometimes  go  on  for  months; 

none  more  obstinate  and  distressing.  and  sometimes  the  exudation  is  so  copious, 

(Usually  the  chronic  disease  succeeds  to  a  that  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  drosings 

somewhatacuteattack:Isavsom<frAaf  acute,  several  times  in  the  day.      Under  proper 

merdy  to  express  that  the  disease,  after  fifty,  treatment  the  redness  becomes  less  intense, 

rarely  presents  the  same  intensity  as  at  an  the  exudation  less  copious,  thm  scales  are 
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formed  over  the  surface,  and  the  patient  they  are  lai^r  ;    and  there  is  a 
seems  to  be  getting  well,  when  suddenly,  amount  of  constitntional  distnibanoe.   Under 
under  the  influence  of  some  imprudence  in  ordinary  circumstances  there  is  no  danger  of 
diet,  or  walking,  the  redness  and  exudation  confounding    eczema  with  impetigo  ;    baft 
incraase,  and,  in  two  or  three  days,  matters  there  is  a  neutral  ground,  where  one  appears 
are  as  bad  as  ever.     In  these  cases  the  dis-  to  run  into  the  other,  in  ecxema  impetigi- 
ease  may  last  for  months,  or  even  years,  nodes;    and  then  the  ^tinction  is  oftea 
Then  the  limb  is  very  apt  to  become  cede-  difficult :   still  even  then  it  can  be  done. 
matous,  and  a  numbing  sensation  is  not  at  The  pustules    of  impetigo  never    contain 
all  uncommon.      Even  when  the  case   is  serum ;  the  vesicles  of  eciema  never  contrin 
doing  well,  when  no  more  vesicles  are  de-  true  pus,  but   a  sero-purulent  (laid ;    md 
veloped,  the  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis  will  in  the  first  period  of  their  existence,  only 
persist  with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  new  serum.    Again,  there  is  a  still  more  marked 
tender  cuticle  is  traversed  by  innumerable  difference — ^the  vesicle  of  ecsema  ia  never 
small  fissures,  or  cracks,  from  which  there  is  followed  by  an  ordinary  rough  scab,  hot  by 
sometimes  a  slight  exudation.     Probably  the  large  gummy  concretions.     lichen  agriua 
thing  which  the  patient  finds  it  most  difficult,  may  be  confounded  with  chronic  ecsema ; 
if  not  impossible,  to  bear,  is  the  itching,  there  is  a  similar  cracked  surface ;  then  is 
which  is  so  intolerable  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  similar  exudation  of  fluid ;  there  is  a  some- 
his  patience  almost  always  gives  way,  and  a  what  similar  scaly  concretion ;   bat,  tlien, 
good  tearing  of  the  part  is  the  result.     You  .  the  exudation  is  only  from  the  cracks ;  ia 
will  see  persons,   so  suffering,   constantly  lichen,  the  skin  is  much  thickened  and  in- 
passing  the  fingers  over  the  part,  or  rubbing  durated,and  papulae  can  always  be  discovered, 
one  leg  against  the  other,  although  they  know  I  shewed  you  a  case  where  eczema  was  likely 
how  much  they  aggravate  the  disease  by  it.  to  be  mistaken  for  psoriasis.     It  occupied 
It  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  find  dis-  the  scrotum,  and  several  parts  of  the  body: 
eases  of  the  mucous  membranes  exciting  but  I  called  your  attention  to  two  features — 
eczema  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  natural  the  almost  constant  presence  of  vesicles  in  a 
openings  of  the  body,  particularly  the  pre-  case  of  eczema,  and  a  certain   exndatum. 
puce  and  the  anus ;  and  in  the  latter  case.  Neither  of  these  things  happens  in  psoriasis, 
extending,  as  it  sometimes  does,  over  the  I  have  already  stated  that  the  period  of 
scrotum  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  the  suffer-  life,  and  the  general  health,  must  be  taken 
ing  is  often  very  great.  into  account  in  estimating  the  gravity  of  this 
I  have  never  myself  seen  an^  circumstance  disease.     In  a  young  child,  it  is  an  extremely 
which  would  justify  me  in  telling  you  that  unsightly,  but  oft^  a  sidutary,  evil.      In 
eczema  is  a  contagious  disease.     I  have,  on  adult  life,  it  may  be  very  troublesome,  and 
two  occasions,  fancied  that  it  had  been  com-  very  obstinate :    but  in  persons  broken  by 
municated  by  contact  from  one  buttock  to  Bge^  or  by  infirmity,  it  may  be  much  move 
the  other,  in  a  case  of  diseased  rectum ;  but  serious.    The  irritation  may  then  be  ao  dis- 
it    is  possible  the  disease  was    developed  tressing  as  to  interfere  with  the  perfonasaoa 
under  the  same  irritation  on  one  side  as  of  more  important  functions,  and  thus  wear 
the  other.    Biett  says  he  has  known  it  to  him  out. 

occur    from  contact    during  coitus  ;    and  Treatment, — As  this  disease  is  often  the 

Baumes  says  he  has  seen  examples  of  the  consequence  of  derangement  of  an  important 

same  kind.  organ,  the  state  of  the  stomach,  the  bowehi* 

Dta^now.— Tliereisno  disease  of  the  skin  the  uterus,  and  other  oi^gans,  should  be  care- 

which  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  others  folly  noted,  and  their  functions,  if  possible, 

than  eczema.    On  the  one  hand,  while  the  ve-  restored  to  a  healthy  state;    and  this  will 

aicleis  intact,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  scabies;  often  make  the  particular  treatment  easy. 

on  the  other,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  miliaria ;  In  very  slight  cases,  the  Inf.  Roaie  Comp. 

whilst,  under  other  aspects,  it  may  assume  with  small  doses  of  saline  aperients,  will  soon 

the  form  of   impetigo,   of  lichen,  and  of  relieve  the  patient  from  the  annoyance ;  but 

paoriasis.     When,  in  its  simple  form,  it  is  although  these,  with  rest  for  the  part,  will 

seated  between  the  fingers,  and  at  the  flexure  do  much,  they  will  often  fail.     It  may  be- 

of  the  wrist,  the  resemblance  to  scabies  is  come  necessary  to  use  a  restricted  diet — ia 

so  strong,  that  a  mistake  by  a  superficial  some  cases,  even  to  take  blood  generally  and 

observer  ia  excusable  :    but   the  flattened  locally — when  the  patient  is  in  full  health, 


vesicles,  their  confused  crowding,  and  the<  and  the  pulse  excited ;  but,  in  many 

stinging  or  tingling  sensation  they  occasion,  a  few  leeches  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

are  so  different  from  the  small  number  of  part  affected  will  do  much  to  blanch  a  very 

acuminate    vesicles — the    rather   pleasant  red  surfeoe.     In  this  form  of  disease  tlMi 

itching  and  contagious  character  of  Bcabies —  local  application  must  be  of  the  mildast 

that  a  careful  ohaerrer  can  hardly  be  at  a  kind.    You  have  before  you  a  case  wber0 

lose  to  make  the  distinction.    Then,  again,  the  heroic,   or  double-or-quits   plan  was 

in  miliaria  the  vesicles  are  never  confluent ;  pursued :  a  strong  solution  of  lunar  oanstio 
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was  applied  to  both  checks  :  the  eczema  is,  cases  I  have  used  equal  parts  of  diachylon 

as  you  see,  cured ;  but  the  boy's  cheeks  are  and  soap  cerate,  spread  on  strips  of  cartridge 

as  rough  as  shagreen ;   and  when  this  hob-  paper,  with  the  best  effect :  besides  other 

nail  appearance,  will  be  dissipated,  I  cannot  reasons  in  favour  of  this  plan,  I  find  it  a 

pretend  to  say.    Energetic  local  stimulants  certain  protection  against  the  irritation  of 

may  sometimes  be  proper  in  chronic,  but  I  the  nails.     Internally,  if  the  health  of  the 

think  never  in  acute,  eczema.    I  have,  when  patient  will  bear  it,  occasional  purging  by 

there  has  been  great  irritation  at  the  part,  calomel  and  raidlitz  powder  will  be  found 

tried  alkaline  lotions,  and,  in  some  cases,  useful.  In  many  cases  the  use  of  sulphureous 

with  good  effect ;  but  often  without ;  and  if  water  is  beneficial ;  and,  if  the  disease  be 

the  bath  be  used,  care  must  be  taken  always  very  chronic,  the  occasional  use  of  these 

that  the  temperature  do  not  exceed  80° ;  for  waters  externally  should  be  tried ;  and  if 

although  a  higher  temperature  will  give  more  that  be  not  convenient,  a  lotion  of  sulphuret 

imme^ate  relief,  a  period  of  increased  irri-  of  potash  may  do  quite  as  well.     The  diet 

tation  will  soon  follow.     When  the  surface  should  be  as  little  stimulating  as  possible, 

is  much  denuded,  the  blandest  mucilaginous  principally  composed  of  milk  and  farinaceous 

applications  should  be  made.     In  this  state,  substances  :  how  far  we  shall  totally  exclude 

a  poultice,  made  with  decoction  of  mallow  animal  food  must  depend  upon  the  condition 

and  potato  feeula,  is  very  soothing.    This  of  the  patient :  in  some  cases  it  is  prudent, 

plan  of  treatment,  prudently  followed  out,  in  other  cases  it  cannot  be  entirely  carried 

will  often  cut  short  a  smart  attack  of  eczema  out. 

in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  chronic  eczema 

When,  from  imprudent  treatment,  consti-  will  get  well  under  some  modification  of  the 

tutional  peculiarity,  or  doing  nothing,  the  means  described  above ;  in  a  certain  number 

acute  symptoms  have  abated,  they  too  often  of  instances  the  disease  will  resist.     Even  in 

give  place  to  the  chronic  form  ;  and,  among  such  cases  the  plan  of  local  treatment  before 

the  curable  forms  of  skin  disease,  there  is  mentioned  will  be  proper,  but  it  becomes 

none  more  obstinate  than  this.      In  some  necessary  to  try  some  other  internal  means, 

mild  cases  of  no  long  standing,  the  mineral  I  saw  a  lady  a  few  weeks  ago  with  a  patch 

acids,  sulphuric  or  nitric,  taken  in  barley  on  the  outside  of   the  thigh,   of   several 

water,  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm  or  more  months'  standing.     She  had  been  taking, 

of  the  dilute  form   daily,  often   succeeds,  for   weeks,   decoction   of   dulcamara    with 

especially  when  the  exudation  from  the  sur-  nitric  acid,  without  any  benefit.     She  Was 

face  is  considerable.     It  is  necessary  to  give  an  exsanguined-looking    person,    of   fifty, 

it  in  some  such  vehicle  to  protect  the  stomach,  without  indication  of  digestive  ^turbance. 

which  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  troubled  by  I  advised  the  use  of  the  following  medicine, 

the  ^  given  in  .  wine-gtas.  of  water  ;  but  ^^  Cmtluridi.,  n]r.  ad  xx.  or  xxx. , 

eyenhere  the  Inf.  BoweComp.  with  .ulphjte  Magneme  Sulph,  xa..:  Acid  Sniph. 

of  loda or  magneaia,  and  macdaginooa  aeda-  j:iS7r^_ji *^    ir      m      u-  ^~!™ 

tiTea externals; ana;rer  beat.     If  the  alfec-  tZl^    ''    ""8- «'"'°'>i  Comp. 

tion  resists  those  simple  means,  and  it  often  ^     ' 

will,  other  means  must  be  resorted  to.  Sup-  In  three  or  four  weeks  she  was  well.  The 
posing  it  to  affect  a  considerable  surface,  the  dulcamara  with  acid  frequently  succeeds,  but 
lower  limbs,  for  instance,  of  a  person  over  in  these  obstinate  cases  it  much  more  fre- 
fifty — the  pmritOB  is  distressing,  and  pre-  quently  fails.  The  cantharides  I  have  car- 
vents  the  patient  sleeping,  the  serous  ezu-  ried  up  to  thirty  drops  three  times  a  day, 
dation  is  conaderable,  and  the  limbs  are  without  ever  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
swelled  —  first  I  take  care  that  the  legs  induce  strangury.  In  pale,  flabby,  debilitated 
are  kept  up  as  far  as  possible.  I  order  persons,  more  especially  women,  this  medi- 
sometimes  a  tepid  mucilaginons  bath  to  cine  may  be  strongly  relied  on.  I  have  tried, 
sooth  the  parts,  sometimes  a  cold  diaoetate  in  cases  rebellious  to  all  means  previously 
of  lead  or  carbonate  of  potash  lotion,  the  indicated,  still  more  energetic  remedies,  in 
latter  when  the  itching  is  very  troublesome :  the  various  forms  of  arsenic :  I  object  to 
bat  in  many  cases  cold  is  not  well  borne ;  it  them  unless  the  necessity  be  urgent ;  because, 
prodocet  shivering  and  other  discomfort,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  in- 
As  soon  as  practicable  I  apply  strips  of  linen  fluence  on  many  cases  of  chronic  cutaneous 
oovered  with  the  Ung.  Plambi  Comp.  I  disease,  yet  they  often  produce  so  much 
have  them  tnstaioed  equably  by  a  roller,  persistent  gastric  and  intestinal  disturabance, 
and  1  leatve  diem  on  until  the  exudation  that  unless  they  are  very  carefully  watched, 
makes  it  necessary  to  remove  them.  I  and  their  use  suspended  so  soon  as  any  dis- 
follow  this  plan  because  that  appUcation  is  turbance  is  manifested,  I  would  prefer  leaving 
a  soothing  one,  becanse  the  parts  are  not  the  original  affection  uncured,  rather  than 
too  fireqnently  exposed,  and  because  the  substitute  for  it  a  distressing  kind  of  gastro- 
support  of  a  roller,  well  applied,  has  a  very  intestinal  disturbance.  I  have  occasionally 
beneficial  mflnmof  on  the  disease.   In  other  used  the  chloride  of  mercury  when  other  and 
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simpler  meani  have  feiled,  especially  as  a  when  a  patient,  suffering  from  aeste 

lotion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anns,  and  I  have  of  the  legs,  is  put  into  a  bath,  the  legs 

occasionally  had  to  congratolate  myself  on  times  appear  of  a  dark  slate  colour.     I  do 

its  success,  but  with  this  class  of  remedies  I  not  know  that  it  is  of  any  conaeqnenoe,  bat 

am  always  content  to  have  nothing  to  do ;  I  it  is  well  to  be  aware  of  the  fact ;  becaose  a 

most  readily  admit  that  they  will  often  very  patient  is  sometimes  alarmed  at  it. 

speedily  .affect  the  cutaneous  disease ;  but  We  may  have  treated  this  affection  Tery 

they  often  set  up  others:  and  they  have  judiciously — we  may  have  reduced  a  large 

another  drawback ;  their  influence  is  often  extent  of  surface  which  has  been  tbe  seat  of 

only  temporary,  and  occasionally  the  disease  disease  almost  to  a  healthy  state ;  but  at 

will  reappear  in  a  short  time  after  the  remedy  some  point  where  there  is  most  irritatioii, 

is  laid  aside.  the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  it  refuses  to  yield. 

Supposing  a  case  to  have  proceeded  satis-  The  integument  haa  become  ^ckened*  in- 
factorily  under  the  use  of  some  of  the  means  durated,  and  cracked,  and  general  treatment 
indicated,  the  vesicles  may  have  disappeared,  is  found  to  have  no  influence  over  it.  In 
the  tendency  to  produce  fresh  ones  is  ex-  these  cases  local  treatment  of  an  energetie 
tinguished,  but  still  the  tlun  cracked  cuticle  kind  must  be  resorted  to.  Some  pemns 
may  continue  for  some  time  to  exfoliate  and  are  content  to  use  ordinary  sdmulants  for 
be  irritable.  Many  persons  employ  vapour  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  morind  action 
baths  to  remove  that  state,  sometimes  with  which  has  become  established  at  the  part ; 
success ;  but  the  issue  is  so  doubtful  that  I  others  have  recourse  to  cauterising  anb- 
rarely  recommend  them.  Again  and  again  stances.  I  am  accustomed  to  use,  in  snch 
it  has  happened  to  me  to  find  tiiat  they  caaea,  either  the  Ung.  Hyd.  Nit.,  the  Ung. 
excite  the  development  of  vesicles  on  a  sur-  Hyd.  Deuto  lod.,  the  Ung.  Sulph.  lod.,  or 
face  which  has  long  been  free  from  them ;  Ung.  Hyd.  c.  Camph. :  indeed,  I  think  cam- 
therefore  I  am  content,  if  baths  be  used  at  phor  a  useful  addition  to  the  other  forms. 
aH,  to  advise  that  they  should  be  tepid,  Sometimes  I  employ  the  Acet.  Cantharidis. 
mucilaginous  or  alkaline,  and  not  used  too  Some  of  these  means  will  usually  suffice,  bat 
often.  But  if  the  patient  be  content  to  use  I  prefer  the  Unguents  to  the  Aoet.  Lytts, 
the  local  means  alnAdy  indicated,  with  care-  which  occasions&y  excites  the  development 
fhl  rolling,  or  a  laced  stocking,  the  skin  will  of  a  new  crop  of  vesicles  at  the  part.  I  have 
gr^ually  acquire  its  natural  character.  not  seen  cause  to  be  better  satisfied  with 

Still  there  are  cases  of  chronic  ecsema,  caustic  substances, 

where  the  patient  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  or  The  consideration  of  eczema  of  the  scalp 

even  later  if  the  health  be  good — ^the  inflam-  I  shall  defer,  for  the  purpose  of  considerii^ 

matory  action  being  considerable  and  accom-  it  in  conjunction  with  other  diseases  of  that 

panied  with  febrile  disturbance — ^which  are  region. 

immediately  and  largely  benefited  by  blood- . 

letting.    The  extent  to  which  it  may  be 

carried  must  depend  upon  the  condition  of 

the  patient;  but  even  if  it  be  limited  to  COMPOSITION  OF  MUCUS. 

eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ounces,  the  amelioration  -n^  r"-**-*..  ir.„.    \g  x» 

is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  means :  the  ^  Ueoroe  Jiaif  p,  M.B. 

redness  is  made  pale,  the  irritation  is  much  P^-  Coll.  Cantab. ;  Fellow  of  the  Cambri^ga 

lessened,  and  a  person  who  has  had  scarcely  ■  PbUosophical  Sode^. 

any  rtatfor  a  week  will  aleep  comfortably  (|jv,r  ihe  London  Medieai  GazeiieA 

the  night  after  it  is  done.   It  seems,  usually,  _^_                         ^ 
also,  that  the  cure  is  much  accelerated ;  that 

remedies  which  were  previously  almost  inert  The  extent  of  surface  in  the  animal 

begin  to  act  most  kindly  after  the  bleeding,  body  covered  with  mucous  membrane — 

I  prefer  general  to  local  bleeding;  but  I  the  numerous  diseases  either  originating 

admit  that  much  good  may  be  often  derived  in  this  membrane,  or  in  which  it  partici- 

from  Iwches  applied  m  the  neighbourhood  pates-the    remarkable   modifications 

M^%''tIflS      •     I  h*^e  rarely  known  and  visible  physical  changes  which  the 

2^.^  }1a^/1  1?  eczema  without  pre-  ^^^^^  under^,  and  oi^total  ignc 

senting  a  decided  huffy  coat.    TTie  means  to  ««„^«  ^f  ai,«  S-.-^l.-.*« JT    -T^**  *  ^ 

which  dlusion  has  bin  made  may  often  be  f?"  .^i!i!.«  """^  composition  of 
rendered  moie  effective  by  the  uae  of  seda-  Y^^  fiecretion^must  Tender  it  an  in- 
tives— henbane,  for  instance.  I  always  bed-  teresting  BU^ect  of  investigation  to  the 
tote  to  give  opiates,  for  fear  that  they  may  chemist,  and  one  of  jfreat  practical 
damage  the  stomach,  but  occasionally  it  is  linp<Mtance  to  the  physiologist  and  pa- 
necessary  to  procure  sleep  at  almost  any  thologist. 

cost.  At  the  suggestion,  and  under  (he 

There  is  a  circumstance  of  not  much  im-  direction,  of  Professor  Liebig,  I  have 

portance,  bat  still  it  should  be  mentioned :  endeavoured  to  contribute   some    in- 
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foflrmalion  on  the  subject,  by  under-  portion,  and  the  further  operation  con- 
taking  a  series  of  analyses  in  the  labo-  ducted  as  follows. 
ratory  at  Giessen.  The  subject  operated  The  mucus,  after  beinff  well  agitated 
on  was  obtained  from  the  gall-bladder  with  the  mixture  of  alconol  and  water, 
of  the  ox,  and  treated  in  the  following  was  separated  on  a  filter,  and  the  gela- 
manner.  tinous  matter  thus  left  treated  with 
After  tying  up  the  ductus  choledochHs  ether,  which  removed  the  fatty  matter, 
communis^  and  removing  the  gall-blad-  together  with  a  small  portion  of  cho- 
der,  the  whole  of  the  liver,  &c.  attached  lesterine.  The  substance  was  again 
to  it  was  carefully  dissected  off,  and  washed  with  very  diluted  alcohol,  until 
every  trace  of  blood  removed  with  the  liquid  passed  off  colourless,  and 
filtering  paper;  an  opening  was  now  g^ve  no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
made  witn  a  lancet,  and  the  oile  slowly  silver,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  not 
poured  off,  retaining^  the  last  gelatinous  exceeding  100^  Celsius.  When  moist, 
portion,  which  consisted  principally  of  the  mucus  thus  obtained  may  be  de- 
mucus  mixed  with  the  bile :  this  portion  scribed  as  a  neyish,  gelatinous,  opaque 
was  allowed  to  run  into  a  glass  con-  mass,  not  soluble  in  water,  but  becom- 
tausing  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  in^  transparent  in  this  menstruum. 
and  water  in  equal  proportions.  After  Wnen  dried  at  100^  C,  the  colour 
the  gall-bladder  had  been  apparently  changes  to  a  dark  olive, 
emptied,  a  longitudinal  section  was  The  following  were  the  results  of 
made,  and  the  mucus  scraped  off  the  the  elementary  analysis  of  this  sub- 
nuicous  membrane  with  a  platinum-  stance: — 
knife;  this  was  added  to  the  preceding 

I.  0*135  Gramme  gave  Carbonie  A.  »  0*232  or  Carbon    *»  0*0638  »  47*20  per  cent. 

Water  .  .  -  0*087  or  Hydrog.  -  0*0096  -  7-15 
II.  0*121  Gramme  gave  Carbonic  A.  »  0*208  or  Carbon    »  0*057    »  47*26 

Water  .  .  »  0*075  or  Hydrog.  =  0*083  »  6*88 
III.  0*238  Gramme  gave  Carbonic  A  »  0*407  or  Carbon    ^  0*1118  =:  47*00 

Water    .    .  »  0*153  or  Hydrog.  r=  0169    =»    7*14 

AtuUffHs/or  Nitrogen,  after  the  Method  qf  Varrentrapp  and  Will. 

L  0*132  gr.  gave  platino-bicfalo.  of  hydrochlo.  of  ammo.  =  0*269  or  12*93  per  ct.  of  nitro. 
II.  0*154  "  "  ««  0*315  or  12*98  " 

111.0*112  **  **  "  0*234or  13*19  " 

The  analyses  I.  II.  in  each  case  Considering  the  formula  of  Protein  as 
were  made  from  the  mucus  obtained  C^  HM  N<  O^S  ^^^  assuming  that 
from  one  ox  ;  but  the  quantity  was  too  the  quantity  per  cent,  of  carbon  m  the 
small  to  make  an  accurate  de^ermina-  above  analyses  represents  48  atoms,  or, 
tion  of  the  ash,  or  a  qualitative  ana-  in  other  words,  that  the  equivalent  of 
lysis  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.    The  carbon  is  a  constant  quantity,  we  de- 
analysis   III.    was   made    from    the  duce  the  following  formula  for  mucus : 
mucus  obtained  from  the  gall-bladders  viz.  C^s  HS9  N^  Oi7,  and  the  quan- 
of  six  oxen.    The  quantities  of  carbon,  tity  of  the  different  elements  per  cent, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  were  so  similar,  should  be  as  follows : — 
that  it  appeared  unnecessary  to  repeat  Carboa        .       .  =52*84 
the  analyses,  especially  as  it  was  dc-  Hydrogen     .        .  =  709 
sirable  to  reserve  as  much  as  possible  Nitrosaa      .       .  =s  15*40 
of  the  substance  for  the  determination  Ogym&  sniphnr'  =24*67 
of  ash.    Again —  . 

1. 0*338gr.«nreMh  »  0*034  « 10*05perct.  ^^'^ 

11.0*400          "            0*041  =  10*20    "  _-                                       *!.-., 

Deducting  the  ash  from  the  above  J^  "©w  we  compare  the  formula 

analyses,  we  ol^ain^-  ^'  mucus  with  that   of   protein,  we 


I.  II.  III. 


Carbon  .     .  =52*54     . 

.    52*46     . 

.     52*25 

Hydrogen  .  =  7*95     . 

7*64     . 

7*83 

Nitrogen    .  =14*33    . 

.     14*46     . 

.     14*84 

"^^i   -^-^B 

.     25-44     . 

.    2508 

765.~xxx. 

have — 

Mucus  =C«  HW  N«  on 
Protein  =C«  HS5  NO  OlO 


H9         0«s  H.  O. 

.'.  Maciis= protein  x  3  atoms  of  water. 

2X 
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Scherer  found  the  middle  coat  of  the  therefore  suppose  a  series  of  the  foUow- 

arteries  to  consist  of  C^  H38  N  CQi*,  ing  nature : — 
or  protein  +  2  atoms  of  water ;  we  may 

Protein     .        .         .   =C48  H36  N6  017 

Protein  + 1  at.  of  water  =  C4S  HS7  N«  OW  not  yet  described. 

Protein  +  2  at.  of  water  »C48  HS8  NO  Ol9«=  middle  coat  of  arteriea. 

Protein +  3  at.  of  water  =  C«  IW  N6  OH  ==  mucus. 

The  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  agent,  as  it  can  be  much  more  generally 

composition  of  mucus  to  that  of  the  applied  than  the  acetate  of  lead. 

midale  coat  of  the  arteries  reminds  us  Sulphur  exists  in  mucus,  bat  the 

of  the  following  fact :— In  cholera,  in  quantity  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  Giessen,  Joiy  istta,  1849. 

of  the  bowels,  particularly  of  the  colon    [ '       

and  rectum,  and  also  in  mflammation 

of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  large  pieces  ON  TIC  DOULOUREUX. 

of  consistent  flaky  substance  are  often  ^^  ^  ^   Allnatt,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.S.A. 
found,  which  very  much  resemble  the 

middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  with  the  {For  the  Medical  Gazette.) 

exception  that  no  fibres  can  be  detected.  [Continned  from  p.  eos.] 

The  attention  of  the  medical  practi-  

tioner  is  often  directed  to  this  circum- 
stance by  the  patient,  who  suspects  The  seat  of  facial  neuralgia  is  generally 
that  he  is  actually  voiding  portions  of  confined  to  the  branches  of  the  fifth 
skin.  Bronchial  polypi,  and  the  false  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  distribotrd 
membrane  in  croup,*  present  us  with  among  the  bones  of  the  face,  to  the 
cases  of  large  dense  masses,  most  pro-  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  superior  and  inferior 
bably  of  altered  mucus,  retaining  the  maxilla,  tongue,  and  throat, 
shape  of  the  parts  on  which  they  have  French  nosologists,  taking  into  eon- 
been  formed,  and  possessing  considera-  sideration  the  distribution  of  the  fifth 
ble  elasticity;  though,  like  the  middle  nerve,  have  divided  tic  douloureux  into 
coat  of  an  arterjr,  remarkably  weak  in  four  species  :~viz.,  frontal,  suborbital, 
proportion  to  their  thickness.  maxillary,  and  facial ;   and  thus  mi- 

The  earliest  opportunity  will  be  em-  nutely  describe  it. 

braced  to  ascertain  the  actual  compo-  In  frontal  neuralpa,  the  pain  begins 

sition  of  these  altered  secretions.  in  the  situation  of  the  supra-orbitary 

If  the  mucus  be  treated  with  abso-  foramen,  extending,  at  first,  along  the 

lute,  instead  of  dilute  alcohol,  it  be-  branches  and  ramifications  of  the  fron- 

comes  coagulated,   and  in  this  state  tal  nerve  distributed  to  the  soft  parts 

it  is  not  possible  to  difluse  it  through  upon    the    cranium,    and    afterwards 

water.  snooting  in  the  direction  of  the  trunk 

It  has  been  observed  by  L.  Gmelin  of  the  nerve  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
and  Wohler,  that  coagulated  albumen,  orbit.  la  more  advanced  stages,  the 
when  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  conjunctiva,  and  all  the  surface  of  the 
200^  C,  is  entirely  dissolved  by  water,  eye,  participate  in  the  efiects  of  the 
In  order  to  try  the  effect  of,  a  similar  disorder,  and  become  affected  with 
temperature  on  mucus  treated  with  chronic  inflammation,  which  is  de- 
absolute  alcohol,  a  portion  was  inclosed  scribed  as  a  particular  species  of  oph- 
in  a  strong  fi^lass  tube  wfth  water,  and  thalmia.  At  length,  the  pain  passes 
the  tube  sealed.  At  120^  the  fluid  be-  beyond  the  distribution  of  tne  branches 
came  slightly  coloured,  at  210*^  the  of  the  frontal  nerve,  and  afiects  all  the 
solution  went  on  rapidly,  and  at  213®  corresponding  side  of  the  ftce  and 
the  tube  exploded.  head.    It  seems  as  if  it  extended  itself 

Carbazotic  acid  furnishes  us  with  a  to  the  facial,  suborbitary,  maxillary, 

very  delicate  test  for  mucus,  provided  and  even  to  the  temporal  and  occipital 

no  albumen  nor  other  protein-compound  nerves,  through  the  communications 

be  present  in  the  fluid  under  investiga-  naturally  existing  between  their  fila- 

tion.    These  bodies  can,  however,  be  ments.    Each   paroxysm   produces  a 

easily  removed ;  and  with  this  precau-  spasmodic  contraction  of  me  eyelids, 

tion  the  above  acid  is  a  valuable  re-  and  a  copious  efiusion  of  tears. 
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Suborbitary  neuralgia   is    first  felt        Robert  Clarke,  Esq.,  a  fenlleman 

about  the  suborbitary  foramen.    The  residing'at  Parmoor,  Buckinetiamshire, 

pain  extends  to  the  inner  canthus  of  had  been  affected  with  facial  neuralgia 

the  eye,  the  muscles  about  the  zygoma,  for  a  fortnight.    The  i)ain  was  constant 

the  inferior  eyelid,  the  buccinator,  the  and  intense,  and  at  times  the  muscles 

cheek  generally,  the  ala  of  the  nose,  of  the  neck  were  affected  with  such 

and  the  upper  lip.     The  seat  is  pro-  violent  spasmodic  action,  that  his  face 

bably  in  the  suborbitary  nerve.    At  a  was  ierkcd  forcibly  round  towards  his 

later  period,  the  pain  appears  to  extend  shoulder.    The  seat  of  pun  was  in  the 

backwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  supra-orbital  branch  oi  the  fifth,  and 

and  the  branches  which  are  given  off  in  the  inferior  maxillary*. 
in  its  passage  through  the  suborbitary        Bellingeri,  in  his  Physico-patholo- 

canaL    Hence   pains  are  then  expe-  gical  remarks  on  a  case    of    supra- 

rienced  in  the  upper  teeth,  the  zy go-  orbital  neuralgia,  8hows,from  the  origin 

matic  fossa,  the  palate,  the  tongue,  and  and  structure  of  the  trifacial,  that  it  is 

within  the  cavity  of  the  nose.    As  the  a  vital  nerve.     It  appears,  he  observes, 

disease  advances,  it  may  extend,  like  to  spring  chiefly  from  the  olivary  body, 

other  neuralgis  of   the  face,  to   the,  a  sort  of  ganglion,  and  in  its  structure 

whole  of  the  same  side  of  the  head,  it  closely  resembles  the  nerves  of  or- 

Durin^  the  paroxysm,  when  the  dis-  ganic  life,  by  the  interlaced  arrange- 

order  is  fully  formed,  an  abundant  sali-  mentof  its  filaments,  the  presence  of  ean- 

vation  usually  takes  place.     In  general,  glia  upon  all  its  considerable  branches, 

the  attendant  toothache  deceives  the  its  repeated  anastomotic  communica- 

practitioner,  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  tions,  the  occasionally  augmented  size 

))ain  arises  from  another  cause,  use-  of  its  parts,  as  in  the  trunk,  in  the 

essly  extracts  several  teeth.  ciliary  nerves,  in  the  external  nasal, 

Tic  douloureux  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  and  in  the  posterior  palatine  nerve, 

maxillaiv    neuralgia,    is    usually  felt  which  establishes  a  similitude  between 

about   the    situation  of  the  anterior  it  ^nd  the  intercostal,  and  by  its  being 

orifice  of  the  foramen  mentale,  and  uniformly  accompanied  by  arteries — ^a. 

extends  to  the  lower  lip,  chin,  neck,  remarkable  proof  of  connection  with 

and  temple.    This  form  of  the  com-  the  functions  of  vitality.      He  might 

plaint  is  more  uncommon   than  the  have  carried  the  identity  still  further, 

preceding,  but,  after  it  has  prevailed  for  it  dips  into  the  middle  cavity  of  the 

some  time,  is  equally  remarkable  for  basis  of  the  skull,  in  which  all  are  vital 

its  intensity.  nerves. 

With  respect  to   neuralgia  of  the        He  justly  argues  that  the  influence 

fecial  nerve,  or  portio  dura  of  the  audi*  of  the  fifth  pair  over  all  the  secretions, 

tory,  it  is  a  case  which  very  soon  cannot  viz.  the  lacrymal,  that  of  the  Meibo- 

l>e  distinguished  from  other  species  of  mian  glands,  the  mucous  secretions  of 

tic  douloureux.    The  pains,  at  an  early  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nostrils, 

period,  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  the  salivary  secretion  of  the  sublingual, 

passage  of  the  principal  branches  of  maxillarv,  and  parotid  glands,  the  mu- 

this  nerve  between  the  parotid  gland  cus  of  the  muciparous  follicles  of  the 

and  ramus  of  the  jaw ;  and  its  nume-  palate,  mouth,  cheek,  tongue,  lips,  and 

rous  communications  with  the  rest  of  tonsils,  and  even  the  cerumen  of  the 

the  nerves  of  the  face  seem  to  fiu:ilitate  ears,  as  well  as  its  supplving  the  maxil- 

the  extension  of  the  disorder ;  so  that  lary,   sphenoidal,  and  frontal  sinuses, 

the  agony  is  soon  felt  over  the  whole  the  teetn,  the  internal  j)arts  of  the  ear, 

bee.    The  original  tource  of  the  affec-  the  pharynx,  and  iKsriosteum,  shows 

tion  can  be  detected  only  by  attentively  that  it  performs  functions  proper  only 

considering  the  progress  of  the  com-  to  vitalitjT' 
plaint  in  s&  its  stages*.  He  maintains  that  its  constant  asso- 

Pure  cervical    neuralgia  is  a  rare  ciation  with  the  minute  arteries  of  the 

species,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  face  regulates  the  circulation  of  that 

aoeology  of  Chaussier,  but  it  may  be  part ;  and  that  all  the  change  which 

aasociatedwith  the  other  forms,  m  will  the  colour  of  the  cheeks  undergoes  in 

be  seen  by  the  following  extract  of  a  shame,  rage,  terror, indignation,  horror, 

case  I  have  given  in  my  work  on  Tic  joy,  hope,  and  desire,  are  to  be  attri- 

Doulourenx : —  buted  to  the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair 

•  Delpech,  Traits  des  Malmdies,  in  Cooper»i 
SBrficsl  IMcCiODafy.  *  Vide  C«m  Hi.  p.  135. 
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over  the  facial  capillary  circulation — a  Bcllingeri  states  that  the  various  ner- 

view   whicli  is    far   more  reasonable  vous  sources  from  which  it  is  suppHed 

than,  indeed  utterly  dcstnictivc  of,  the  are  connected  with  the  various  fimctions 

notion  that  all  these  arc  dependent  on  assigned  to  it :  also,  that  the  tongue 

the  facial  nerve ;   for  the  trifacial  ex-  pcr&rms  a  mixed  class   of   motions, 

tensively    supplies    vital    involuntary  which    are     sometimes     involuntary, 

parts,  and  the  actions  in  question  are  sometimes  voluntary ;  the  involuntary, 

altogether  of  this  character,  whilst  the  or  instinctive,  being  those  exhibited  in 

facial  is  a  voluntary  nerve.  sucking,  mastication,  deglutition,  and 

That  the  trifacial  is  a  nerve  of  in-  crying,  in  which  the  tongue  assists, 

voluntary  action,  is  rendered  eq\ially  and  which  the  new-bom  infant  cxer- 

evidentwhen  it  supplies  muscular  parts,  cises  instinctively.  The  lingual  branch 

The  motions  of  the  uvula,  velum  palati,  of  the  trifacial,  he  observes,  contributes 

and  upper  region  of  the  pharynx,  are  to  the  involuntary  motions,  since   it 

all,  as  Bellingeri  observes,  involuntary  sends  filaments  to  the  internal  ptery- 

and  instinctive;  and  we  find  tiiat  those  goid,  the  mylo-phar^ngeus,  the  sfylo- 

parts,  with  the  circumQexus  and  levator  glossus,  the  linguahs,  and  the  genio- 

palati,  are  all  supplied  by  the  palatine  glossus,  giving    those    muscles    some 

nervous  filaments  of  the  fifth  pair.    He  degree    of   organic    and   involuntary 

shows,  accordingly,  that  though  mas-  character. 

tication  and  deglutition   be  m  some        From  all  this  Bellingeri  conclades 

degree  voluntary  actions,  those  of  the  that,  though,  on  the  trifacial  emer^ng 

uvula,  palate,  and  upper  division  of  the  upon  the  face,  above  and  below  the 

pharynx,  are  entirely  involuntary,  and  orbit,  at  the  temples,  in  the  region  of 

accomplished  without  effort   or   con-  the  cheeks,  and  at  the  mental  foramen, 

sciousness  of  the  individual.  its  filaments  are  immediately  conjoined 

Even  when  the  trifacial  nerves  sup-  with  those  of  the  facial  by  anastomoses 

ply  the  parts  about  the  organs  of  sense,  so  close  as  to  constitute  almost  one 

bellingeri  shows  that  the  vital  part  of  nerve,  yet,  so  far  as  the  trifacial  is 

the  properties  of  the  organ  depends  on  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  integn- 

them,  and  the  mental  on  the  proper  ments    of   the    forehead,    nose,    lips, 

nerves  sent  to  the  organs.  mouth,  and  face  generally,  it  contri- 

The  iris,  he    observes,  derives  its  butes  only  to  involuntary  or  organic 

nerves  from  the  ophthalmic  ^nglion,  actions,  and  the  voluntary  motions  de» 

which  is  formed  by  the  trifacial  in  con-  p^nd  on  other  nerves, 
junction  with  the  general  oculo-mus-        He  repeats  at  the  same  time  the  ob* 

cular  nerve.    In  some  rare  instances  servation  made  by  Gall,  that  the  tri&- 

the  motion  of  the  iris  has  been  found  cial  nerve  is  more  developed  than  all 

to  be  dependent  on  the  will;  and  in  the  nerves  of  the  head  in  new-bom 

these  he  shows  that  the  ciliarv  nerves  infants ;  and  that,  even  in  the  lower 

received  no  branches  from  the  fifth,  animals,   its    sise    is    proportionably 

It  is  known,  also,  that  in  certain  spe-  greater  than  in  the  human  subject, 

cies  of  animals,  as  the  parrot,  owl,  and  The  life  of  the  foetus,  then,  being  en- 

the  rays,  the  circumstance  of  the  iris  tirely  organic,  and  that  of  brute  animals, 

being  under  the  will  of  the  animal  is  as  it  aflfects  the  face,  making  a  nearer 

connected  with  the  want  of  the  oph-  approach  to  instinctive  or  organic  ac- 

thalmic  ganglion.  tion  than  in  the  human  subject,  he 

The  involuntary  motions  of  the  in-  shows  that  this  circumstance,  also,  is 
temal  ear,  he,  in  lixe  manner,  attributes  in  favoiur  of  the  influence  of  the  tri&^ 
to  the  anatomical  fact,  that  the  chorda  cial  being  of  that  kind  denominated 
tjrmp£mi  consists  of  filaments  of  the  organic  or  involuntary, 
hngual  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  ex-  In  this  manner  Bellingeri  shows  that 
tended  over  the  cord ;  and  to  the  asso-  the  trifacial  nerves,  whether  they  pre- 
dated fact,  that  the  muscles  of  the  side  over  organs  of  sensation,  circnla- 
stapes  and  malleus  receive  no  branches  tion,  secretion,  or  more  conspicuous 
from  the  seventh  pair  until  the  latter  motion,  perform  functions  which  aie 
has  been  formed  by  the  petrous  branch  invariably  independent  of  the  will,  and 
of  the  vidian  nerve  of  the  fifth,  after  are  to  be  regaraed  as  strictly  vital,  and, 
which  it  immediately  distributes  the  conseauently,  that  these  nerves  Tf^- 
appropriate  filaments  to  the  muscles  late  all  those  actions,  whether  sensitive 
specified.  or  motive,  which  are  independent  of 

As  to  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  the  will.    All  this  is  to  be  understood, 
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he  adds,  of  that  which  has  been  called  oN  THE   PERIOD  OF  PUBERTY  IN 

its  larger,  plcxused,  or  ganglioned  por-  NEGRO  WOMEN, 
tion  only. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  trifacial  By  John  Roberton,  Esq. 

nerves   closely   resemble   those  of  the  Late  Senior  Surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  Manchester 

internal  ganghonic  system,  which  per-  Lying-in  Hospital. 

form  functions  necessary   to   organic  

life ;   and  we  shall  presently  see  that 

the  fifth  pair  are  peculiarly  liable  to  Perhaps  you  will  oblige  an  old  cor- 

be  affected  in  tic  douloureux.    Of  this  respondent  by  inserting  the  inclosed 

Sir  Charles  Bell  says,  "  I  attribute  it  paper  on  the  period  of  puberty  in  the 

to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  negress  in  the  Medical  Gazettb,  when 

nerve,  and  conceive  that  this   is  the  yo"  have  room^.— I  am,  sir, 

reason  why  the  disease  is   so   often  Your  obedient  servant, 

seated  in  the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  John  Roberton. 

which  has  the  most  direct  communica-  Manchester,  July  6,  i842. 

tion  with  the  sympathetic."  In  a  paper  on  the  natural  history  of 

puberty  in  the  female  sex,  in  the  dif- 
P.  S. — Iritalgia :  Since  the  appear-  ferent  races  of  mankind,  published  in 
ance  of  my  first  communication,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
which  I  mentioned  the  curious  form  Journal,  vol.  xxxviii.  I  have  attempted 
designated  by  M.  Piorry  nevralaie  to  show  that  we  possess  no  credible 
irienne  ou  ophtalmique,  a  case,  similar  evidence  in  support  of  an  opinion,  al- 
in  many  respects,  has  presented  itself  most  universal,  that  puberty  is  earlier 
to  my  notice.  The  pains,  in  the  pre-  in  hot  than  in  temperate  and  cold  cli- 
sent  instance,  commenced  over  the  mates ;  and  further,  that  there  is  rea- 
superciliary  ridge,  and  from  thence  son  to  regard  such  an  opinion  as  no 
darted  into  the  iris  and  orbit  of  the  eye.  better  than  a  vulgar  error. 
The  sight  was  so  obscured  as  to  render  That  the  opinion  in  question  is  en- 
objects  indistinctly  visible  in  the  shade ;  tertained  abroad  equally  as  in  our  own 
and  the  bright  li^ht  of  a  candle  pro-  country,  the  following  passage  from 
duced  a  halo,  exhibiting  dull  prismatic  the  Physiolo^  of  Professor  Miiller, 
colours.  On  the  cessation  of  the  pain,  recently  pubhshed,  will  sufiiciently 
which  was  acute  and  lancinating,  blood  prove  : — 

was  extravasated  on  the  conjunctiva,  "  The  period  of  puberty,  the  com- 

and  a  species  of  ophthalmia  remained  mencement  of  that  part  of  life  which 

for  several  days.    There  was  no  vomit-  is  distinguished  by  the  capability  of 

inff,  as  in  Piorry's  case ;  but  the  local  propagating  the  species,  does  not  occur 

anection  was  associated  with  gastralgia.  exactly    simultaneously    in    the    two 

1  do  not  here  confound  gasttalgia  with  sexes ;  and  still  greater  variety  in  this 

common  ^astrodynia,  which  are  gene-  respect  is  caused  by  differences  of  na- 

rally  considered  as  almost  synonymous ;  tion  and  climate.     Puberty  declares  it- 

but  allude  to  that  darting,  suffocating,  self  in  the  female  sex  of  our  climate 

and  lancinating  affection  of  the  parietes  about  the    thirteenth,    fourteenth,   or 

of  the  thorax,  so  characteristic  of  neu-  fifteenth  year,  and  is  indicated.by  the 

ra^a.  occurrence  of  menstruation.      In  hot 

Had  not  M.  Plorry's  case  been  fresh  climates,     the    body    undergoes    the 

in  my  memory,  and  had  I  not  been  changes  of  puberty  earlier  than  in  cold 

aware  of  the  strong  neuralgic  diathesis  climates.     It  is  stated  that  in  the  hot 

manifested  by  my  patient   I   should,  regions  of  Africa  they  take  place  in  the 

perhaps,  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  female  sex  as  early  as  the  eighth  year, 

for  this  sudden  seizure.    Some  months  and  during  the  ninth  year  in  Persia, 

since,  she  came  under  my  care,  suffer-  Young  Jewesses  are  also  said  to  men- 

injB^  from  gastralgia,  which  alternated  struate  earlier  than  other  females  in  our 

¥nth  an  extremely  painful  affection  of  own  country."  — E/emewr*  of  Physio- 

the  leg  and  foot,  in  conjimction  with  logy  (translation),  vol.  ii.  p.  1480. 

many  obscure  and  anomalous  symp-  In  my  paper  before  mentioned,  it  is 

toms.  

(To  be  continued.]  .    *  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  pleasure  in  complying  with 

Mr.  Roberton'a  reciuest.    The  paper  ori^nally 
appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Suri^cal 

Joarual.— Ed.  Gaz. 
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proved  by  a  body  of  facts*,  first,  that  juvenile  licentiousness,  and  prepostc- 
the  age  of  puberty,  manifested  by  the  ruusly  early  niarringes;  and  that,  did 
appropriate  sign,  varies  considerably  our  standard  of  morals  and  social  cus- 
in  our  own  country ;  that,  instead  of  toms  permit  or  encourage   the   same 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years,  as  early  union  of  the  sexes  in  this  country 
is  commonly  asserted,  it  occurs  in  a  as  takes  place   in  those  regions,  in- 
more  extended  range  of  years  than  stances  of  child-bearing  in  the  twelfth, 
authors  have  alleged ;  and  that,  while  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  year,  would 
a  certain  small  proportion  of  women  be  as  common  here  as  between  the 
arrive  at  puberty  in  the  eleventh  year,  tropics ;  and,  thirdly,  that  this  expla- 
others  have  not  reached  it  till  eight  or  nation  of  the  source  of  the  fallacioos 
nine  years  later ;  namely,  the  twentieth  notion   which    travellers   and    others 
year.     In  other  words,  that  puberty  is  have  promulgated,    is  borne  oat    by 
a   phenomenon  which  varies  in  dif-  what  we  learn  of  the    ages  women 
ferent  constitutions — as  much  a  consti-  marry  and  bear  children  at  among  the 
tutional  peculiarity,   in  fact,    as    the  Esquimaux  and  other  half-savage  nor- 
colour  of^  the  hair  or  the  form  of  the  thern  tribes ;  in  the  case  of  whom  mar- 
face  $  that  while  in  a  great  maiority  of  riages  are  formed  at  ages  auite  as  early 
instances  it  is  arrived  at  in  the  four-  as  among  the  intertropical  races.     For 
teenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  years,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  facts  nd- 
in  a  number  of  constitutions  it  is  seve-  duced  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  how- 
ral  years  earlier,  and  in  others  a  few  ever,  I  am  obliged  to  refer  to  my  paper 
years  later,  the  occurrence  of  the  phe-  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
nomenon  extending  through  a  range  Journal,  idready  mentioned ;  except,  I 
of  about  nine  years.     In  the  second  may  state,  that  since  its  publication,  I 
place,  that  the  union  of  the  sexes  at  have  noticed  some  facts  in  addition  to 
an  early  age,  and  early  child-bearing,  what  I  had  previously  gathered  as  to 
so  often  noticed  by  travellers  in  warm  the  early  ages  of  marriag^  among  the 
latitudes,  where  there  is  a  low  state  of  Esquimaux,  in  the  narratives  of  arctic 
civilization,    are    not    owing    to    the  voyagers.     Thus,  Sir  John  Ross,  in 
women  ripening  earlier  than  in  Eng-  the  journal  of  his  second  voyage,  says, 
land,  but  depend  upon  a  variety  of  referring  to  the  Esquimaux  women  of 
causes  originating  in  ignorance    and  Boothia  Felix,  with  who^se  manners  he 
barbarism  ti  the  chief  of  which  are  had  been  long  familiar,   **  All  aboire 

thirteen  years  of  age  seemed  to  be  mar- 

♦  Thig  refers  to  a  table  sbowinf  the  Bgt  at  rfed,    and   there    appeared    three   or 

which  450  women  beffan  to  menstruate.  ^  i^  •     ^^Prv  bnnsp  .    wh«»fh»r  K. 

t  A  few  centuries  aj?o,  Juvenile  marriaires  were  \^^^  *"^"  ^^  ^^^T  "^*J?* J   wnetner  De- 

not  uncommon  in  Europe,  the  parties  often  mar-  longing  to  one   establishment  or  not. 

Tying  in  infancy,  and  bepnninjf  to  cohabit  at  or  ^g  y^.^^  ^Ot  sure,  but  iippearing  to  be 

soon  after  the  are  of  puberty.    It  would  seem  . ,  •        •        u  u    ®  *i. 

from  various  farts  that  the  women  were  con-  the  young  Wives  in  a  house  where  there 

Bidered  marriaareable  in  the  twelfth  year;  thus  was  one  old  one."— Page  251. 

Matilda,  wife  of  Prince  WiUiam,  son  of  Hen»-y  I.  i     ^i     n-p«pnti  mrav  mv  rf>marlt«  nn* 

(who  wis  drowned),  was  left  a  widow  at  the  hge        '"  '"f  present  essay  my  remaTKs  are 

of  twelve  years,  six  months  after  her  marriage.  COnnned  tO  a  Single  race  Of  mankind — 

In  the  reijfn  of  Richard  II.  the  son  of  the  h^ari  of  the  neifro ;  respecting  whose  anatomy 

Cambndg:e  was  married  to  the  only  douirhter  of  „„,    ^U^,Jr.\,^  ;»   r^»«..^1     *l*^^  K«. 

the  Kimp  of  Portugal;  the  parties  beiny  only  ten  and  physiology  m  general,  there  has 

years  of  age.   The  father  of  the  husband  having  long  oeen  controversy,  and  concerning 

withdrawn  his  wn  from  Portu^^^^^      lady  was  „    particular  more,  if  not  of  contro- 

soon  after  eiven  to  John,  King  of  Castile.  Kicoard  '^       ^  \  . ,.  ^ 

II.  himself  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  Versy  of  vague  and  contradictory  as- 

IV.  of  France,  in  her  twelfth  year.    By  an  ar-  gertion,  than  with  respect  tO  the  age  at 

ranirement  between  Edward  IV.  and  the  then  _u!.u  *i.^  r i V k— *..       f_ 


son  of  the  above  Edward  IV.  was  mamed  in  his  i_      r           u    j*                ^     ^• 

fifth  year  to  Ann,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  search,     I    COUid  discover   tendm^    tO 

John  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.    Again,  the  throw  light  on  this  subject  of  inquiry : 

niece  of  Richard  III.  Anne  de  la  Pole,  waa  affi-  x^  ^  ^v    nmoimt  is  ao  little  that  1  hair« 

anced  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  ^"^  ^^  amouni  18  80  UCUe  uac  I  nave 

the  marriage  toUke  place  as  soon  as  the  parties  recently  set  myself  to  ofotam  facts  of  a 
arrived  at  puberty.     The  Princess  Blargaret, 

of^- 


and  Henry, 
and  lived  with 


daughter  of  Henry  VII.  was  contracted  in  mar-  when  he  waa  fourteen  yemrt  old ; 

riage  to  James  of  Scotland,  in  the  twelfth  year,  after  his  brother's  death,  married  s 

She  remained,  however,  twentv  months  before  her  when  he  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year. 

removing  to  the  house  of  her  husband.  Catherine,  See  Linnrd*s  History  of  Eneland,  ISmo.  VoL  ti. 

afterwards  wife  of  Henrv  VIII.  was  married  to  p.  136 ;  Vol.  iv.  pp.  202,  and  tS5 ;  Vol.  r.  pp.  S32, 

Prince  Arthur,  and  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  235,  263, 328,  and  335. 
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more  decisive  kind  than  are  to  be  be  obviated  by  a  little  care;  since,  I 
found  in  books,  from  persons  living  am  told,  the  ages  of  a  number  of  the 
where  there  are  negroes ;  and  it  will  negroes  attached  to  the  missions  have 
be  seen,  not  without  a  good  degree  of  been  registered  in  infancy.  If  so,  I 
success.  After  failing  m  attempts  in  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  ages  at 
varioofi  quarters,  I  was  advised  to  ap-  which  fifty  or  (if  more  cannot  be  fur- 
ply  to  the  two  superintendents  of  the  nished)  even  so  few  as  twenty  negresses 
Moravian  missions  in  the  islands  of  arrived  at  puberty;  the  main  thing 
Antigua  and  Jamaica,  on  the  ground  being  to  see  that  the  fact  in  each  in- 
that,  besides  the  well-known  readiness  stance  is  ascertained  accuratelv. 
of  the  Moravian  body  to  promote  every  Twenty  instances  procured  thus  would 
fi^oud  object,  they  had  for  a  long  period  be  invaluable,  though  a  larger  number 
had  registers  of  births  kept  at  their  would  of  course  be  desirable.  Unless, 
mission  stations,  whereby  tnese  intelli<  however,  the  negress's  age  in  each  iu- 
gent  men  would  be  able  to  furnish  facts  stance  is  absolutely  known  by  refer- 
concerning  the  age  of  puberty  more  to  ence  to  the  register,  and  stated  in  the 
be  depended  on  than  those  of  mis-  returns,  the  latter  will  be  of  no  value, 
sionanes  destitute  of  such  records.  Ac-  The  age  when  the  menses  appeared 
cordingly,  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Bennet  it  will  generally  be  easy  to  find,  as  nearly 
Harvey  and  the  Rev.  John  Elliott,  su-  every  woman  can  tell  regarding  this 
perintendents  of  the  missions  just  men-  point  for  herself,  but  the  fact,  when 
tioned,  and  the  following  (which  is  the  practicable,  should  receive  corrobo- 
sub^tance,  not  the  precise  words  of  my  ration  from  the  testimony  of  a  mother, 
communication)  will  explain  both  what  a  sister,  or  other  female  relation  or 
it  was  I  wished  to  ascertain,  and  the  friend." 

manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  to  be  The  above  was    dated  June   1841. 

conducted.  In  a  few  months  a  reply  was  received 

"  Having  long  been  desirous  of  pro*  from  Mr.  Elliot,  of  Jamaica,  addressed 

curing  facts  concerning  the  age  of  pu-  to  a  friend  in    Manchester,   acknow- 

berty  m  the  necfress,  I  am  induced  to  ap-  ledging  my  letter,  with  a  request  to  in- 

plv  to  those  wno  have  the  oversight  of  form  me  that  I  might  expect  a  com- 

Cnristian  missions,  feeling  persuaded  munication  as  soon  as  he  could  make 

that,  if  the  intelligent  missionary  does  np  what  would  be  a  sufficient  number 

not  aid  the  physiologist  in  collecting  in-  or  cases.    "  Had  he  been  satisfied  with 

formation  regarding    the  less  known  opinions,^* say b  this  gentleman,  "I  could 

varieties  of  our  race,  help  from  other  soon  have    answered  him.     Mv  own 

?uarters  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained,  opinion  was,  that  the  females,  of  what- 

n  England,  I  find  'that  some  women  ever  race,  arrive  sooner  at  puberty  in  a 

begin  to   menstruate   in  the  eleventh  tropical  climate  than  in  colder  regions  ; 

year,  and  others  not   till  the    twen-  but  I  only  follow  the  opinions  of  others 

tieth,  a  great  proportion  commencing  in  this,  and  they  probably  based  theirs 

in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  six-  on  analogy  between  the   animal  and 

teenth  years  of  age,  which  proves  that  vegetable  worlds.     Experience  proves 

the  period  of  puberty  difiers  in  differ-  that  there  is  no  such  analogy."    The 

ent  women ;  bdt  a  number  of  writers  latter  remark  refers  to  certain  results 

deny  that  negro  women  begin  to  men-  he  had  even  then  obtained  from  the 

struate  at  periods  so  late  as  the  above ;  inquiry  of  a  nature  contrary  to  his  an- 

af&rming,  on  what  evidence  I* have  not  ticipations. 

been  able  to  discover,  that  they  com-  In  November  the  promised  commu- 

raence  at  the  ages  of  eight,  nine,  and  nication  from  Jamaica  arrived, 

ten  years.     Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  ^  kt      r^        it 

negress    menstruates    thus    early,    I  ^'"^  n ''.Ta 'a  fS^"' 

should  be  glad  to  know  it  as  an  ascer-  ^"'  *^''*'  *^*- 

tained  fact,  or,  if  it  be  erroneous,  to  "The  table  on  the  first  page  of  this 

know  what  is  really  the  age  of  puberty  sheet,  I  trust,  will  be  useful  to  you  in 

in  that  race.  the  investigation  and  promulgation  of 

"  It  is  not  easy,  I  learn,  to  institute  the  subject  mentioned  in  your  communi- 

an  inauiry  such  as  this,  owing  to  the  cation  of  June  8th  this  year.    I  could 

difficulty  of  ascertaining  ages  with  the  have  added  many  cases  of  negresses 

reauisite  degree  of  exactness ;  an  im-  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age  in 

peoimentwhich  may  probably, however,  whom  there  is  as  yet  no  menstrual  ap- 
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pearance.  I  believe  you  may  rely  on  terest  in  the  too  long  degraded,  €rs^ 
the  accuracy  of  those  you  now  receive,  duced,  and  the  oppressed  ehildren  of 
Wishing  you  and  all  who  feel  an  in-    Africa,  the  divine  blessing.— 1  am,  &c/' 


Number  of 
Negresiet. 

Age  at 
present. 

Age  when  the 

menses  lint 

appeared. 

Whether  the  name  be  in  Rfeister  or  not. 

1 

16 

13 

< 

2 

36 

15 

These  seren  names  are  not  in  oar  n^Mer, 

3 

21 

14 

but  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  a  pro- 

4 

46 

14 

•prietor,  in  whose  estate's  book  they  are 

5 

50 

16 

registered,  and  whose  scciiracy  may  be 

6 

22 

14 

depended  upon. 

7 

21 

12 

i 

8 

22 

15 

In  OQF  FSgiister. 

9 

16 

13 

^                             do. 

10 

16 

15 

/                      do. 

n 

12 

12 

do. 

12 

13 

Not  yet 

do. 

13 

11 

do. 

do. 

u 

13 

do. 

do. 

15 

18 

13 

do. 

16 

14 

Not  yet. 

do. 

17 

12 

do. 

do. 

18 

10 

do. 

do. 

19 

8 

do. 

do. 

20 

9 

do. 

do. 

21 

8 

do. 

do." 

This  table  Bup];)lie8  evidence  as  to 
the  age  of  puboty  in  the  ne^ess,  both 
of  a  positive  and  negative  kmd.  The 
positive  evidence  rests  on  twelve 
cases  in  which  the  menses  appeared— in 
one  aged  sixteen  ^ears,  in  three  fifteen, 
in  three  fourteen,  in  three  thirteen,  and 
in  two  aged  twelve  years ;  and  the  ne- 
gative evidence  rests  on  nine  cases  in 
which  menstruation  had  not  com- 
menced, viz.  in  one  aged  fourteen,  two 
thirteen,  one  twelve,  one  eleven,  one 
ten,  one  nine,  and  two  aged  eijg^ht  years. 
There  is,  we  have  seen,  this  further 
information  in  the  letter,  "  I  could 
have  added  many  cases  of  negroes 
from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  ace  in 
whom  there  is  as  yet  no  menstrual  ap- 
pearance." 

Five  months  subsequently,  namely, 
in  April  1842, 1  received  another  com- 
mumcation  from  Mr.  Elliott,  inclosing 
a  second  table,  the  hietB  in  which  were 
coUected  not  by  himself  but  by  another 
missionary.  Mr.  Elliott  writes,  "I 
brought  we  subject  of  your  remiest 
before  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zom,  the  president 
of  our  mission  in  this  island,  and  (in- 
closed) transmit  you  the  result  of  his 
inquiries,  which  1  have  no  doubt  will 
prove  satisfactory,  thougjh  not  exactly 
according  to  your  prescnbed  form." 


It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Zom*8  docu- 
ment that  he  has  not  fully  apprehend- 
ed the  drift  of  my  inquiries;  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  although  it  has  ren- 
dered his  replies  in  a  number  of  in- 
instances  incomplete,  or  rather,  of  lit- 
tle or  no  use,  does  not  impair  the 
great  value  of  the  remainder.     The 
document  is  headed  "Extracts  from 
Church  Book;"    and  these  extracts 
are  arranged  in  a  tabular  form  in  four 
columns.    The  first  column  furnishes 
the  number  of  names  as  they  stand  in 
the  Church  Book ;  the  second  the  ini- 
tials of  the  names ;  the  third  the  dates 
of   baptism,  and  the  'fourth  column 
"  whether  or  not  they  have  menstruated 
in  December  1841."     At  foot  of  the 
table  is  this  note,  signed  by  Mr.  Zoni : 
"  The  above  forty-two  (instances)  were 
taken  as    I  could    get   information, 
without  any  design  but  truth.      Hie 
idea  of  any    (menstruating)   youngpr 
than  the  above  (under  twelve  years) 
was  ridiculed  by  nurses.      The  date 
is  of  baptism,  and  a  few  may  have  been 
a  year  or  two  old  at  baptism;   the 
greater  majority,    especially    of   the 
younger  ones,   were    baptised  in  in- 
fancv." 

The  results  afforded  by  Mr.  Zom's 
table,  assuming  that  the  year  of  baptism 
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Biay  stand  for  the  year  of  birth,  and  the  Bubject  faia  candid  attention,  as  I 

we  leam  it  does  not  in  every  instance,  have  been  aware  of  his  doing  ever  since 

may  be  thus  summed  up.  it  was  submitted  to  his  consideration^ 

One    negress,    bapUsed    December  he  has  furnished  me  with  a  replv,  which 

1827,  menstruated  nrst  in  November  is  herein  inclosed,  and  whicn  is  the 

1841 ;  that  is,  in  her  fourteenth  year.  best  answer  I  can  possibly  return  to 

Fourteen*  n^;resses,  seven  of  whom  your  queries." 

were  in  their  mneteenth  year,  one  in  TheietterofDr  Nicholson  here  refers 

the  eighteenth,  four  in  the  seventeenth,  red  to,  to  the  Rev<  Bennet  Harvey,  is 

and  two  in  the  fourteenth  year,  were  as  follows  > — 

found  to  have  menstruated  December  St  John.' i,  December  1, 1841. 

^^}  »r""^***  ^'  ^  P«««^.*e  Pe*  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  failed 

nod  of  puberty;  how  long  past  it  does  j^         ^^     'j  ^  '    „„  the  informa- 

not  appear    horn    Mr. ^m's  table,  tion  Mr  Roberton  Sesires,  and  which  I 

The  wnsequence  w,  no  idea  can  be  ob-  teUeved  and  led  you  to  expect  I  should 

tamed  as  to  the  preme  age  of  puberty  ^^^  i^„  ,ye  to  obtain  with  the  ut- 

mttiese  fourteen  cases.  tnost  facility.    My  disapointment  has 

^!f!?ll'*^*°J*'9*'1^Jl?^  °1!  ^*"  been  occasioned  by  variolis  causes.    In 

reached  the  penod  of  puberty,  as  shown  jj^^  g^^    j,       ^    records  of  births, 

by  the    natiOTl   sign,    menstruation,  y^^^i.  previoM  to  emancipation,  were 

whose  ages,  BecmBer  1841,  were  one  .ccon^tlly  kept  in  every  Mtate,  hate 

;j*u  ^?5u  ^*^^^^.    XV"   ^''^  .!?  »>««»  iMt  or  distroyed  siLce  1834,  and 

•' >>«»lj||y  ) '  two  in  the  seventeenth,  therefore  it  is  no  eaiy  matter  to  ascertain 

(»  healthy*')  s  «x    in  ^e    sixteenth,  the  ages  of  young  females  of  that  class, 

seven  m  die  fifteenth ;  five  m  the  four-  ^iththe  asiastanM  of  the  ministers  and 

teenth,   five  m  the  thirteenth;  and  baptismalregisters.Ibellevethisobstacle 

one  m  the  twelfth  year:  mall,  twenty-  might  have  been  overeome,  had  not  ana- 

•*^?*     .^         .,              ...            ,  ther  of  still  greater  importance  occur- 

?'12^*'TS  «^'>^'«'  "S,*°  *e  ageof  ^  ^^^^  f^^^^  „  ^  been  unable 

puberty  m  the  negress,  Mr.  .Zom  fur-  ^^  'remove.    When  f  began  my  in- 

nishes  one  ewe  where  the  mdividual  ^      j  gj^^d,  perhaps  imprudently, 

first  menstruated  m  the  fourteenth  year  g^^  f^^^   ^^  of  satis^ng  them 

"'i^'  Ti  "i^  of  negative  evidence,  of  the  purity  of  STmotives,  that  the  in- 

a  body  of  twenty-seven  cases,  the  par-  fonnafion  iught  was  required  by  one 

tieuluB  of  which  It  wUl  not  be  neces-  ^f  their  ministers  who  was  much  in- 

saiy  for  me  to  racapitulate;  only  I  may  terested  in  their  welfare.    To  this  cir- 

remark,  that  nepdve  evidence,  prt^  cumstance  I  attribute  chiefly  my  com- 

nded  the    females  are   healthy,  and  pfete  faUure.    They  began  to  suspect 

there  is  no  reason  to  doiAt  of  thar  ^^       ^^^  ^^  ^  di^over  their  im- 

bemff  spm  the  present  instuice,  is  to  ^^^  practices,  which  I  am  sony  to 

the  foil  as  valuable  and  conclusive  as  j  have  reason  to  beUeve  are  begun 

any  posmve  widence  whatever.  ^^          ^1            i        before  the 

From  Mr.  Harvej.  island  of  Antigua,  „jt„^  i      ofpufierty  are  developed. 

1  had  an  imswer  in  the  be«nmng  of  ^he  mothers  either  denied  aU  know- 

Ae  present  year,  to  the  foUowmg  ef-  i^^^  „„  j^e  subject,  or  gave  such 

"^'                    „  _        j^^-  ,o,,  answers  as  convinced  me  mat  no  de- 

Veeemoer  3,  Iwu.  pendence  could  be  placed  on  any  thing 

"  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  for-  they  said.    At  present,  therefore,  Mr. 

warded  to  me  some  months  ago,  I  beg  Roberton  must  oe  content  with  the 

now  to  inform  you  that,  in  pursuance  bare  result  of  my  experience,  derived 


Musgrore  and  Nicholson,  of  thifl  island,  consider  the  general  result  to  be  as 

as  the  best  method  I  could  adopt  for  accurate  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  from 

your  jmrpose,  and  that  having  given  documents  of  a  more  authentic  appear- 

ance. 

«OneiiitatedMbemff  amulAtto ;  «]io,of  tbeae  "  First,  I  have  never  met  with  a  case 

iStSS^ISSSSiS^  ofmenstruation  before  the  twelfth  year, 

each  ''oDt  cbikL''  either  in  whites  or  blacks ;  but  I  nave 
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met  with  a  few  cases  at  that  age,  both  which,  while  they  are  little  creditable 

in  whites  and  blacks,  and  in  the  mixed  to  the  good  sense  of  those  who  entertain 

race.  That  such  cases  are  rare  is  proved  them  in  the  absence  of  all  proof  what- 

by  the  fact  of  my  having  been  consulted  ever,  exercise  an  ill  influence  on  public 

professionally  on  account  of  that  cir*  opinion  in  our  varied  relations  and  in> 

cumstance.  tercourse  with,  and  treatment  of,  the 

**  Secondly,  menstruation  commences  coloured  races  in  our  colonies.  For 
most  frequently  in  the  fourteenth  or  how  trifling  soever  erroneous  opinioos 
fifteenth  years ;  and  I  know  no  dif-  8uch  as  these  may  appiear  to  be,  when 
ference  in  this  respect  between  the  viewed  apart  from  their  conseqaences, 
whites  and  blacks ;  but  cases  of  every  one  read  in  the  history  of  Euro- 
tardy  menstruation  from  chlorosis  pean  intercourse  with  intertropical  na- 
are  more  frequent  with  the  latter:  tions knows  that  their  influence  with 
this  I  do  not  attribute  to  any  con-  reference  to  whites  and  blacks  ahke,  has 
stitutional  difference  existing  in  these  been,  in  more  ways  than  one,  extremely 
races,  but  to  local  causes  affecting  the  pernicious. 

individual,  such  as  miasmal  effluvia,  to        In  conclusion,  I  ma^  be  permitted  to 

which  the  blacks  are  more  exposed,  allude  to  the  vague  notions  still  existing 

In  such  situations  the  young  males  are  both  in  and  out  of  the  medical  profes- 

subject  to  a  disease  termed  Mai  de'  sion  as  to  the  effects  of  certain  mental 

Estomac,  the  pathology  of  which  is  and  physical  circumstances  in  hasten- 

similar  to  chlorosis.  ing  or  retarding  puberty  in  the  whites 

'<  Thirdly,  I  have  never  met  with  a  of  Europe ;  for  example,  that  working 

case  of  pregnancy    occurring    before  in  heated  factories  accelerates  it ;  that 

menstruation  had  appeared,  but  I  have  the  state  of  manners  which  exists  in 

been  told  that  such  has  been  the  case  populous  cities  has  a  similar  effect :  and 

in  this  island,  j  and  I  met  lately  with  that  it  is  later  in  women  of  the  peasan- 

two  cases  in  which  the  first  conception  try  than  in  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 

took  place  whilst  the  patients  were  especially  the  higher  orders.     Ifalltliis 

labounnjr    under    suppression  of  the  be  true,  where  is  the  evidence  ?  I  believe 

catamenia.  it  is  yet  to  be  collected.    With  regard 

"  Fourthltff  a  regular  monthly  dis-  to  the  alleged  forcing  effects  of  cotton 

charge    dunng    pregnancy,  in  every  factories  on  the  female  constitution,  I 

respect  resembling  the  catamenia,  is  not  can  testify  from  inquiry  that  it  is  des- 

aii  unfrequent  occurrence  in  this  island,  titute  of  truth.    And,  perhaps,  it  would 

particularly    with    the    whites    of  a  notbeunjusttorankthe  whole  of  these 

sanguine  temperament.— I  remain,  my  opinions  as  entitled  to  about    equal 

dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely,  Tho.  credit,  (at  all  events  as  equally  in  need 

Nicholson."  of  proof,  and  probably  as  equally  in- 

This  able  and  valuable  letter,  and  capable  of  receiving   it,)  with     that 

the  still  more   valuable   tables   from  curious  scrap  of  natural  history  to  be 

Jamaica,  the  facts  and  opinions, though  found    in    Herodotus,    Thalia    cvih., 

derived  from  threeindependent  sources,  Beloe's  translation:— **  The    lioness," 

agreeinjB^  in  a  remarkable  manner,  call  says  the  venerable  father  of  histor>% 

for  no  further  comment  or  explanation.  "  of  all  animals  the  strongest  and  most 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  evidence  ferocious,  produces  but  one  young  one 

they  supply  will  be  thought  sufficient  to  in  her  life,  for,  at  the  birth  of  her  cub, 

settle  this  long  disputed  point  regarding  she  loses  her  matrix.    The  reason  of 

the  supposed  earfier  maturity  of  negro  this  seems  to  be,  that,  as  the  claws  of 

as   compared  with  white  women— to  the  lion  are  sharper  by  much  than  tho4»e 

settle  it  for  ever  in  the  negative,  or,  let  of  any  other  animal,  tlie  cub,  as  soon 

me  say,   till   opened   afresh   by    the  as  it  begins  to  stir  in  the  womb,  injures 

authority  of  well-ascertained  facts.    At  and  tears  the  matrix,  which  it  does  still 

the  same  time,  this  evidence  may  help  more  and  more  as  it  grows  bigger,  so 

to  cast  doubt  on  other  popular  notions  that  at  the  time  of  its  birth  no  part  of 

of  a  similar  kind,  as  that  the  sexual  the  womb  remains  whole." 
feelings  arc  naturally  less  under  control 
in  warm  countries  than  in  our  own;  that 

the  intellect  of  the  dark  varieties  is  natu-  

rally  inferior  to  ours,  and  many  more, 
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ON  pline  which  is  requisite  for  a  successful 

ARTIFICIAL  CLIMATES  rrS:rio''LS^ti^^  Si^ 

FOR  THE  RESTORATION  AND  PRESERVATION  ^^^    practical    lueasures  fouoded   on 

OP  HEALTH.  them,  whensoever  they  prove  unsound. 

Br  Julius  Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  &c.  ^^±  *  discipline  no  one  can  be  more 

.^    ^.      ,  ^      *    .«.o.,  «*..  desirous  to  exercise  than  myself. 
[Continued  flrom  p.  434.]  i„  ^j^-^     ^j^j^  ^^^^^  J^^  ^^^^^^ 

I  cannot  refrain  from  reverting  tc  the 

PART  II.— ON  THR  ATMOSPHERIC  TREAT-  mcasurcs  I  havc  suggestcd  for  the  at- 

MHNT  OF  THE  LUN08  AND  SKIN.  mospheric  treatment  of  the  lungs  in 

The    first    division    of    my    subject,  the  acute  stages  of  pulmonary  dfiseases. 

namely,  the  treatment  of  the  lungs  by  With  the  utmost  deference  towards  the 

an  atmosphere  distinct  from  that  which  professional  opinions  of  the  day,  and 

invests  the  skin,  may  be  pronounced,  I  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  learn- 

conceive,  as  important  a  study  as  any  ing  and  experience  of  others,  I  cannot 

which  now  offers  itself  to  the  attention  view  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  as 

of  the  physician  ;  and  as  inviting,  since  standing  upon  a  proper  footing  until  a 

it  is  one  almost  novel.     On  account  of  full  and  fair  trial  shall  be  given,  in 

this  novelty,  however,  I  find  but  little  conjunction  with  ordinary   measures, 

to  offer  to  the  reader  beyond  my  own  to  the  one  I  have  contended  for  as  of 

materials ;  and  these,  from  the  limit  I  leading  importance,  namely,  the  exhi- 

have  prescribed  to  myself,  I  have  con-  bition  of  an  artificial  atmosphere  to  the 

densed  as  much  as  was  compatible  with  pulmonary  membrane  in  acute  diseases 

any  discussion  of  the  question.  of  the  chest,  of  a  temperament  varied 

Regarding  the  respirator  there  are  to  each  case,  and  exercising  its  genial 

many  interesting  facts,  connected  with  influence  on  the-  membrane  unremit- 

its  use  in  particular  diseases,  which  I  tingly.    And  even  in  the  case  of  suf- 

omit ;  and  I  leave  it  to  the  profes-  ferers  at  night,  in  many  chronic  affec- 

sional  reader  to  observe  the  extent  to  tions  of  the  chest,  an  apparatus  and 

which  this  instrument  from  its  prin.  respiring  chamber,  supplying  an  atmo- 

ciples  may,  and  in  practice  does,  fulfil  sphere  to  the  lungs  distinct  from  that 

the  several  eieht  indications  I  have  of  the  room,  might,  I  believe,  afford  a 

considered  to  be  comprised  under  an  full  measure  of  that  comfort  which  is 

atmospheric  treatment  of  the  lungs,  partially  yielded  by  the  respirator  to 

For  an  apparatus  admitting  of  loco-  many  who  wear  it  at  night, 
motion,  it  fulfils  more  of  them,  in  a        Under  the  atmospheric  treatment  of 

greater  or  less  degree,  than  any  other  the  lungs  and  &kin,  may  be  included  a 


as  to  the  extent  of  its  action  in  any  only,  the  general  management  of  do- 
one,  mav  be  traced  the  remarkable  mestic  atmospheres.  On  some  import- 
effects  of  an  instrument  wearing  so  ant  points  connected  with  this  subject 
simple  an  aspect.  This  simplicity  was  I  have  expressed  myself  freely  in  for- 
not  attained  at  once.  The  mind  had  mer  papers  in  the  Gazette.  The  ad- 
to  pass  through  a  circuitous  path  of  ditionat  experience  of  subsequent  years 
complicated  ideas  and  forms  before  it  has  served  only  to  confirm  every  posi- 
was  arrived  at.  The  path  to  it  now  tion  then  taken.  As  the  public  is,  and 
appears  so  direct,  and  the  construction  ought  to  be,  much  guided  by  the  opi- 
so  simple,  that  many  persons  are  t\nable  nion  of  the  profession  on  such  sub- 
to  credit  its  eflSciency,  being  unwilling  jects,  and  as  I  am  compelled  to  think 
to  rive  attention  to  the  principles  upon  the  diversity  of  opinions  within  the 
which  it  acts.  While  1  have  therefore  profession  arises  mainly  from  a  want 
urged  the  propriety  and  importance  of  of  logical  caution  on  the  part  of  some 
attention  to  these  points,  I  shall  stand  who  have  undertaken  to  become  in- 
acquitted  before  all  superior  minds  of  structors  in  these  matters,  I  desire  in 
Kay  undue  partiality  towards  an  off-  the  present  observations  merely  to  in- 
snring  of  my  own,  or  any  desire  to  esta-  vite  attention  to  certain  disputed  points, 
blish  for  it  a  reputation  beyond  its  unanimity,  as  far  as  |)ossible,  m  the 
deserts.    A  part  of  that  mental  disci-  profession,  upon  questions  referred  to 
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it,  being  very  desirable.  The  points  led  in  papers  in  the  Gazette,  pubiisli 
I  propose  to  touch  upon  are  the  follow-  ed  early  in  1838,  to  uree  at  some 
ing:— 1.  The  supply  of  air  in  dwell-  length  the  importance  of  making-  a 
ings.  2.  The  ventilation  of  dwellings,  the  subject  of  different  experiment 
or  measures  for  introducing  and  re-  from  those  embracing  the  air  of  ordi- 
moving  air.  3.  The  warming  of  dwell-  nary  respiration.  I  ventured  then  to 
ings,  and  of  their  atmosphere.  4.  The  predict  a  result,  from  experinents  tbix» 
temperament  of  the  atmosphere  of  conducted,  very  di&ient  from  that  of 
dwellings,  or  its  proper  hygrometic  the  experimentft  upon  which  the  re- 
condition, ceived  eittmates  had  been  founded; 

1.  The  supply  of  air  in  dwellings,  and  I  proceeded  to  shew  that,  in  these. 

If  the  question  of  supply  related  to  the  the  carbon  supposed  to  be  exhaled  in 

smallest  quantity  which  would  soffice  twenty-four  hours  from  the  lunn  of  a 

to  support  life,  it  might  then  be  right  man,  exceeded  ^atljT  the  whole  of 

to  taike  our  estimate  chiefly  from  the  what  was  contained   in  the  food  he 

supposed  consumption  of  air  by  the  consumed ;  and  I  endeavoured  in  other 

lunes,  our  lunss  bein^  the  organ,  the  ways  to  give  point  to  the  aigtiment, 

need  of  which  for  air  is  imperative,  that  I  might  ensure  its  attracting  the 

The  physiologist  is  aware  that  the  in-  attention  of  some  physiologist  niore  at 

quiries   of   different   experimentalists  leisure    to    conduct   the    experiment. 

have  led  to  widely  differing  estimates  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Coathupe 

of  the  pulmonary  demand — ^a  result  no  detailed  experiments  before  the  British 

other  tnan  might  be  expected  from  the  Association     for    the    promotion    of 

liability  of  the  dilative  movements  bf  Science,  conducted  with  the  precaui- 

the  chest  to  vary  from  their  involun-  tions  I  had  pointed  out,  and  taey  led 

tary  average,  when  they  become  volun-  to  the  conclusions  I  had  ventured  with 

taiy  upon  the  attention  bein^  drawn  confidence  to  anticipate— namely,  that 

to  them.    But  even  if  the  trial  could  the  carbonic  acid  mscharged  from  the 

be  made  without  any  deviation  from  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours  does  not 

the  natural  average  of  the  dilatation  exceed  one-half  the  quantity  estimated 

and  contraction,  I  am  inclined  to  think  by  most  former  experimentalists.     I 

a  very  different  quantity  would  be  in-  am  also  glad  to  find  Dr.  Carpenter,  in 

dicated  by  different  persons ;  and  that  his  Treatise  on  Human  Physiolqgv*, 

this  would  by  no  means  always  corre-  recently  published,  expressing  a  siimlar 

Bpond  with  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  confidence  in  Mr.  Coathnpe's  experi- 

or  size  of  the  individuals.    It  is  well  ments,  and  adopting  the  view  I  had 

known  that  exercise  of  the  body  fi;ene-  taken,  and  the  argument  I  had  drawn 

rally,  or  of  the  chest  in  much  speaking,  from  the  food  consumed ;  from  which 

materially  increases  the  demand  for  it  may  be  affirmed  that  most  estimates 

air;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  were  neater  by  one-half  than  it  was 

they  render  the  demand  by  habit  per-  possible  could  be  true.     The  import- 

manently  laree  in  the  intervals.    Hence  ance  of  this  view  of  the  question  is 

the  great  di^rence  between  the  results  placed  in  a  strong  light  by  the  consi- 

of  various  trials,  which   range  from  deration  that,  if  tne  estimates  them- 

200  to  400  cubic  inches  as  the  quantity  selves  were  all  much  too  high,  any  dis- 

per  minute  of  air  respired  by  a  man,  crepancies    between   them    were    not 

need  not  cause  the  oistrust  in  them  worthy  the  numerous  experiments  of 

which  it  otherwise  would,  there  being  physiologists  to  correct  them.  It  would, 

in  all  probability  a  large  actual  dif-  I  conceive,  have  saved  much  writing, 

ference  in  different  persons.  and  given  a  ri^ht  direction  to  many  an 

Amongst  many  important  and  inte-  experiment,  if  the  inquiry  had  started 

resting   points   connected   with  what  froni  the  proper  point,  namely,  some 

might  be  termed  (he  statics  of   the  estimate  of  the  carbon  taken  in  ss 

chest,  which  have  appeared  to  me  to  food.     It  would  have  been  manifest  of 

merit  much  more  attention  than  they  any   experiment,    however    correctly 

have  received,  is  the  different  character  made,  that  it  must  be  founded  in  error, 

of  the  air  of  ordinary  respiration,  and  if  it  shewed  the  carbon  exhaled  to  ex- 

of  that  more  durably  resident  in  the  ceed,  or  even  to  equal,  the  quantity 

chest.    The  latter  air  having  received  swallowed. 

little  attention  beyond  the   bare   ac-      ■    „  .    .-; — 7-;; ^    ;, 

knowledgment  of  its  quantity,  I  was  „;/«°«'P»«  <»'  Human  Pbyeioio^y,  pp.  436, 
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Although,  however,  the  quantity  of  abundantly,  how  invariably  do  we  find 

carbonic  acid  discharged  from  the  Inn^  still  more  to  be  gained  by  "  a  change  of 

may  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is,  roucn  air"  on  our  part.    A  considerable  de- 

less  than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  gree  of  vigour,  indeed,  may  be  attained 

any  estimate  of  the  air  merely  neces-  even  in  an  atmosphere  of  very  inferior 

sary  to  support  respiration  ought  not  salubrity,  by  a  constant  flowing  of  air 

to  enter  into  the  question  of  healthful  past  the  body ;    that  is,  by  Keening 

ventilation.  much  out  of  doors.    Even  in  very  ^ose 

The  importance  to  health  of  bodily  parts  of  a  citv,  the  children  of  the  poor, 
exercise  is  admitted  by  every  one;  and  as  soon  as  tney  are  old  enough  to  be 
the  greater  general  salubrity  of  trades  continually  out  of  doors,  playing  in  the 
requiring  muscular  exertion,  than  of  alleys  and  courts,  and  before  their  con- 
others,  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  finement  in  factories,  wear  a  sufficiently 
attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  healthy  appearance,  and  are  exempt 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  from  much  ailment  incident  to  earlier 
Yet  we  shall  find,  upon  a  review  of  and  later  periods  of  their  childhood, 
nearly  all  human  occupations,  that  when  their  days  are  spent  in  a  confined 
their  salubrity,  important  as  exercise  atmosphere. 

is,  depends  much  more  upon  the  extent  Not  to  enlarge  unnecessarily  upon 
to  wnich  they  are  earned  on  in  the  evidence  of  the  fiict,  let  its  inrerences 
open  air.     It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  command  our  attention,  and  we  cannot 
many  delicate  persons  become  diseased,  fail  to  perceive  one  of  great  importance, 
and  diseased  persons  perish,  by  the  namely,  that  in  the  case  of  the  multi- 
exposure  to  eold  which  such  occupations  tndes  whom  necessity,  or  inclination, 
involve;  and  we  might  require  such  confines  within  doors  during  the  greater 
cases  to  be  excepted,  since  the  question  portion  of  their  time,  it  must  be  de- 
is  not  that  of  temperainre,  but  of  fresh  sirable  that  air  should  be  brought  in 
mV.    Were  the  air  mild,  its  freshness,  in  large  abundance  to  them,  since  they 
that  is,  boundless  quantity,  would  even  do  not  ^  out  to  live  in  the  air.    There 
be  to  these  invalids  of  passing  impor-  is  nothing  in  the  materials  of  a  house, 
tance   to   their  recovery.    Our  case,  any  more  than  in  its  name,  which  can 
however,  is  so  strong,  that  we  need  not  change  the  constitution  of  its  inmates, 
avail  ourselves  of  any  exceptions.    We  and  render  them,  when  immured  within 
might  allow  all  such  instances  to  be  it,  less  susceptible  of   the  beneficial 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  us,  and  influences  of  a  constant  and  copious 
we  shall  still  find,  healthful  as  occupa-  change  of  the  air  around.    The  suoject 
tions  aittended  with  muscular  exercise  demands  much  more  attention  than  a 
are,  that  the  healthiness  of  occupations  mere  common-place  admission  respect- 
bean  a  much  nearer  relation  to  the  ing  sufficient  ventilation.    It  is  right 
2uicknes8  with  which  the  air  around  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  various 
lie  body  is  exchanged.  cases   on  record  of  hospitals,  ships. 
Indeed,  in  Uie  confined  atmosphere  workhouses,     schools,     and    prisons, 
of  some  workshops  and  warehouses,  brought  from  a  pestiferous  to  a  whole- 
muscular  action  itself  sometimes  proves  some  state  by  "  sufficient"  ventilation : 
injurious  rather  than  benefieial.    I  be-  but,  when   contending  for   sufficient 
iieve  that  labour  in  a  confined  atmo-  domestic  ventilation,  we  must  not  rest 
sphere  will  often  produce  symptoms  of  satisfied  with  instancing  these,  for  they 
a  distarbanoe  of  the  balance  or  the  cir-  do  not  go  far  enough  to  reach  our  case. 
eolation,  with  an  injurious  determina^  Each  householder  will  fail  to  draw  any 
tion  of  blood  to  particular  parts.    Even  inferences  from  such  instances  respect- 
kmg*oontinned  calm  weatner  is  so  per-  ing   his  own  apartments,  which   he 
eeptibly  less   salubrious  than  breezy  knows  to  have  been  never  pestiferous, 
weather,  that  the  difitonce  has  not  nor,   perhaps,   even   perceptibly   un- 
failed  to  attract  notice  at  all  times,  healthy ;    and   which   he,   therefore, 
We  have  evidence  on  all  hands  of  the  pronounces  "  wholesome  enough."    We 
powerfully  beneficial  influence   of  a  must,  therefore,  proceed  on  from  these 
constantly  renewed  atmosphere  on  the  gross  instances,  and  point  out  to  him 
human  finme.    We  may  nnd  proof  of  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  those  who 
it  at  every  turn.    Thns,  with  all  the  constantly  breathe  the  outer  air,  from 
freedom  of  the  winds  changing  the  air  a  large  portion  of  the  stomachic  ail- 
of  any  place,  we  might  have  supposed  ments  wnich,  sooner  or  later,  trouble 
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him  in  his  studio  or  in  his  office ;  and  a  view  to  brevity,  chiefly  to  dwelling'- 
we  must  show  him  that,  desirable  as  houses  and  offices,  I  shall  direct  them 
exercise  is,  the  sedentary  nature  of  his  to  two  leadine  questions  in  the  &rt  of 
occupation  is  but  partially  a  cause  un-  ventilation ~ine  power  employed,  and, 
dcrmming  his  health ;    that  in  being  the  direction  in  which  the  ventilation 
deprived  of  a  constant  renewal  of  the  takes  place.    A  little  careful  attention 
atmosphere,  he  lacks  the  great  support  to  these  points  appears  to  me  greatly 
of  vigour ;  and  that,  while  he  cannot  needed  at  the  present  time,  especially 
remove  the  former  cause  without  chang-  by  members  of  the  pnifession. 
ing  his  pursuits,  he    mav  do    mucn        From  a  want  of  this,   views   and 
towards    correcting   the   latter.      We  arf^uments  very  delusive,  and  indeed 
should  thus  endeavour  to  impress  on  his  injurious,    are    propagated   even    by 
mind    this    important    consideration,  persons    who   desire    to    advocate    a 
namely,  that  the  only  limit  he  should  healthful  system  of  ventilation.     There 
set  to  the  quantity  of  air  he  would  are  many  questions,  the  daily   recur- 
cause  to  flow  through  his  apartment  rence  of  which  causes  them  to  appear 
should  be  at  the  pointwhere  the  supply  common-place,  and  thus  to  sufier  ne- 
became  too  large  to  be  properly  warmed  gleet,  whereas  it  adds  to  their  iaiportanee, 
before  it  entered,  and  the  current  con-  and    should    to     the    atlcntisn   they 
sequently    unpleasant    or    injurious,  are   afforded.      Thron^h   this    cause. 
There  are -many  commercial  and  lite-  we    remain    all  our  bves   resting   at 
rary  men  who  take  sufficient  exercise  the   surface  of   many   subjects,    with 
for  the  maintenance  of  health,  but  who  our   minds   satisfied    with    indistinct 
fail  to  enjoy  it  chiefly  from  this  cause,  ideas,  produced  by  the  vague  and  gene- 
Useful  as   is    the    mental   relaxation  ral   terms    current   upon    them.     To 
during  a  change  of  air,  it  is  the  change  this  may  be  attributed  the  erroneous 
of  air,  as  such,  which  largely  conduces  views,  and  incautious  language,  of  many 
to  an  improvement  of  health.    It  is  persons,  who,  upon  questions  vhirh 
that  constant  renewal  of  the   atmo-  engage  their  attention  duly,  are  soffi- 
snhere  about  the  body  which   takes  cientTy  logical. 

place  during  a  journey ;  and  from  this  With  respect  to  the  force  necessary 
we  ought  to  pomt  out  the  obvious  indi-  for  changing  the  air  of  our  apartment, 
cation,  thatof  renewing  the  atmosphere  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  depends, 
of  dwelling  apartments,  and  especially  not  upon  the  inertia  or  resistance  to 
of  offices,  as  frequently  as  possible.  motion  of  the  air  already  in  the  room, 
I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  which  could  be  easily  moved  onwards 
whensoever  a  ^eatly  more  efficient  by  a  trifling  power,  but  upon  the  re- 
system  of  ventilation  shall  be  intro-  sistance  offered  to  its  entry  and  exit, 
duced,  manj  of  the  penalties  to  health  by  the  crevices  or  passages  through 
at  present  imposed  on  merchants  and  which  it  has  to  pass.  This  would  have 
their  clerks  by  their  in-door  occu-  been  a  superfluous  remark,  had  not,  in 
pations,  will  be  removed.  The  same  a  statement  made  in  a  popular  work, 
expectation  might  be  entertained,  with  an  illustration  been  employed  the  ob- 
good  reason,  of  the  numerous  cases  of  ject  of  which  was  to  show,  by  the  ease 
literary  men,  and  of  females,  whose  with  which  the  whole  air  of  a  spacious 
in-door  life  deprives  them  of  the  in-  room  might  be  pressed  on w^^ards,  that  the 
vigorating  effects  of  a  constant  flowing  force  required  for  ventiladng  a  building 
past  them  of  fresh  air.  of  the  largest  dinaensions  was  alto- 
We  are  thus  led  to  consider,  gether  triflmg  ;  whereas,  so  long  ss 
II.  The  ventilation  of  dwellings,  or  3ie  supply  is  drawn  dirccUy  from  the 
practical  means  for  introducing  and  cold  external  atmosphere,  our  endes* 
removing  air.  vour  must,  and  will  always  be,  to  re- 
Having  endeavoured  to  impress  our  duce  the  crevices  ss  much  as  possible, 
minds  with  the  importance  of  setting  so  as  to  prevent  winds  and  currents  of 
no  limit  to  the  enjoyment  of  air  in  our  air  from  without  from  pressing  in 
houses,  but  such  as  its  temperature  and  draughts  of  cold  air.  To  ensure  the 
current  may  impose,  the  next  inquiry  entry  even  of  the  too  moderate  qusn- 
embraces  the  reduction  of  this  object  tity  of  air  we  usually  subsist  upon,  a 
to  practice,  or  what  is  commonly  steadily  acting  power  of  some  certain 
termed  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  amount  is  necessary.  Yet  the  unit,  or 
Confining  my  remarks  as  before,  w  ith  smallest  available  quantity  of  any  of 
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the  powers  usefully  employed  in  the  wanned  air,  being  thereby  expanded, 
arts,  is  too  laree  for  the  ventilation  of  has  in  the  same  uulk  fewer  particles 
most  private  dwellings,  with  the  ex-  than  cold  air.  It  is  therefore  lighter, 
ception  of  human  power.  But  if  the  and  cannot  balance  the  pressure  of  any 
unit  of  this  |)Ower  be  employed — that  columns,  equally  high,  of  the  colder 
of  one  man,  it  could  only  be  given  a  air  around  it.  If  it  be  within  doors,  it 
steady  and  uninterrupted  action,  day  cannot  balance  similar  columns  with- 
and  night,  by  an  indirect  employ' men t  out,  which  therefore  tend  to  press  in 
of  it,  as  by  raising  a  weight  which,  in  and  raise  up.  If  the  air  in  Question  be 
its  descent,  mieht  keep  in  motion  a  that  of  a  room  with  a  closea  chimney, 
ventilating  macnine.  A  sagacious  me-  the  cold  air  tends  to  come  in  at  its 
chanician  would,  I  think,  on  due  re-  lower  crevices,  and  to  push  the  warm 
flection,  pronounce  against  such  a  air  out  of  the  room  at  its  upper  crevices, 
device.  I  may,  from  considenible  or  some  other  openings.  As  this  is  the 
experience  in  ventilating  machines,  kind  of  ventilation  which  is  still  strongly 
express  an  opinion,  that  any  machines  advocated  in  some  quarters,  I  again 
of  the  kind  left  to  work  by  means  of  a  invite  attention  to  the  subject.  This 
weight,  will,  in  their  unprofitable  re-  is  an  instance  in  which  cases  wholly 
suits,  wholly  disappoint  any  person  different  have  been  associated  together, 
who  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  tnem  to  The  mistake  has  been  made  of  form- 
practice,  ing  a  jud^ent  alx)ut  the  ventilation 
For  the  purpovse  of  ventilating  any  of  an  ordinar3r  room  or  office,  from 
ordinary  dwelling  -  house,  we  have  facts  observed  in  a  lofty  building,  occu- 
another  power  much  cheaper  and  more  pied  by  a  crowded  assembly.  Though 
easily  employed  than  human  labour,  the  very  defective  ventilation  of  such 
even  if  used  in  the  most  direct  and  buildings  is  admitted,  and  cannot  in- 
simple  manner  ;  but  with  the  com-  deed  be  overlooked,  the  dependence  of 
plicated  multiplying  w^heel-work,  like  the  ventilating  current  upon  the  buoy- 
that  of  a  jack,  out  much  more  in  (juan-  .  ancy  given  to  the  air  by  the  animal 
tity ,  which  would  be  required  for  dn\  ing  heat  oi  the  accumulated  bodies  is  viewed 
a  fan-wheel,  or  pump,  of  necessary  as  natural  and  proper,  and  from  it  con- 
dimensions,  so  large  a  part  of  the  elusions  are  drawn  respecting  the  me- 
power  would  be  lost  by  friction,  how-  thod  of  establishing  a  suitable  ventil^r 
ever  well  the  apparatus  should  be  con-  tion  in  the  totally  different  circnm- 
trived,  as  to  render  it  almost  useless,  stances  of  an  ordinary  room.  The 
while  the  expense  of  it,  and  of  its  con-  ascending  force  of  a  column  of  warm  air 
nexion  by  pipes  with  each  room,  would  depends,  we  know,  upon  three  particu- 
be  very  considerable.  This  indirect  lars : — The  height  of  the  column,  the 
use  of  Attffian  power  1  consider  appli-  size  or  area  of  its  base,  and  the  excess 
cable  to  no  cases.  But  in  also  pro-  of  its  temperature  above  that  of  the 
nouncing  against  its  direct  employment  colder  air  which  is  to  displace  it.  The 
1  do  not  include  the  case  of  public  height  is  to  be  measured  from  the  level 
buildings,  occasionally  used.  It  is  the  at  which  the  cold  air  is  coming,  in  to 
uninterrupted  nieht  and  day  ven-  thatatwhich  the  war  mair  is  going  out. 
tilation  of  a  dweuing-house  to  whicli  The  base  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  mea- 
my  present  remarks  apply.  For  sured  by  the  area  of  the  largest  section 
tms  purpose  there  is  no  power  which  of  the  ascending  air,  as,  formstance,by 
can  l>e  so  advantageously  employed  as  thesizeof  the  building,  but  merely  by  the 
that  which  arises  out  of  the  buoyancy  size  of  the  holes  or  £ors  kept  open  for 
given  to  air  by  heat:  but  to  avoid  a  letting  in  air.  As  to  Uic  third  particular, 
misapplication  of  this  excellent  power  the  superior  temperature  of  the  air,  we 
it  is  necessary  we  should  escape  the  must  oec^r  in  mind  that  air  only  ex- 
extravagant  notions  which  some  persons  pands  about  one  five-himdredth*  part 
entertain  of  its  force*.    A  column  of  by  each  degree  of  heat  of  our  scale. 

■ One  five-hundredth  of  so  small  a  weight 

N:JiVS;iSi  Wkil^o wtr^hf'i.'."^  as  that  of  a  column  of  air  of  the  height 

poiM(l,Ua]aoraideredlirbterbybecoinmgcbai)se(l  Ollly  Of  a  bmldmg  IS  a  very  small  force. 

with  wateiyexhaimUoni,  provided thevapour  win  Hence,  for  any  considerable  effect,  we 

aS'SSL^^TbT.^SKZi'fal^iSSi^hlgd  must  havea  gfcat  difierence  of  tempera. 

mqnims,  or  on  the  larger  scale  of  nature,  i«  in  tlire,  or,  to  make  up  for  it,  a  very  lofty 

.  qmte  a  mistake  to  cooaider  it  worthy  of  notice 

as  a  power  for  giving  buoyancy  to  the  air  of  oar  *  <.^.  oDe-four-hundred-and-eightieth,  accord- 

roomt.  ing  to  Dalton,  De  Luc,  and  others. 
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column ;  or  if  the  column  is  not  lofty  it  where  the  loftinesss  eives  it  the  atmost 

most  have  a  large  base:  but  no  one  of  the  eflfect.    Let  us  see  how  it  acts  in    a 

three  should  be  very  deficient.  Thus  in  dwelling[-room,  as  in  the  case  proposed 

thecase  of  a  theatre,  in  which  this  kind  above  with  the  chimney  closed.     Here 

of  ventilation  acts  vrith  greatest  power,  we  have  a  height,  not  of  eighty,  bat 

the  considerable  height  of  the  column,  commonly  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  « 

perhaps  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet,  nves  temperature  which  it  is  agreed  on  all 

the  best  effect  which  a  building  admits  hands  should  not  be  much  abore  60". 

of  to  the  other  two  particulars,  namely,  With  respect  to  the  base  or  apertares 

the  buoyancy  of  the  inner  atmosphere  for  letting   in  the  colder  air,   people 

and  the  area  of  its  base.  "V^en  the  outer  may  write  about  having  them  near  the 

air  is  at  40®,  the  inner  may  rise  to  80*.  bottom  of  the  room,  and  suifieicntlj 

This  difference  of  fortv  degrees,  with  free,  but  in  practice  we  cannot  endore 

the  above  height,  Would  ensure  a  pretty  any  such  apertures  in  the  lower  parts 

large  ventilation,  if  the  base,  or  inlet  of  of  our  rooms,  if  the  air  let  in  is  cold. 

air,  were  also  considerable.    But  this  Then,  as  to  the  height  of  the  colomn ; 

very  fact  of  the  high  temperature  within  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  can  com* 

is  caused  by  the  comparative  smallnesa  mand  the  effect  of  the  whole  height  of 

of  the  base  or  inlets  for  air  which  the  the  room,  small  as  that  is,  for,  some- 

suffering  of  persons  by  the  draught  where  below  the  mid  height,  air  will  be 

causes  Uiem  to  close.     With  the  aid  of  coming  in ;  and,  somewhere  abore  it, 

the  height,  however,  the  buoyancy  from  air  wiu  be  going  out   In  a  room,  then, 

heat  produces  a  sufficiently  striking  ten  feet  hieh,  we  cannot  fiurljr  calcn- 

effect  in  creating  a  rise  of  air  from  late  on  a  column  of  more  than  six  feet : 

below  to  deceive  many  into  thinking  it  but  I  will  concede  the  possibility  of 

a  sufficient  and  proper  power  to  rely  on  commanding  the  effect  of  the  whole 

for  the  ventilation ;  whereas  they  forget  ten  feet,  though  it  is  not  realized  in 

that  this  force,  such  as  it  is,  is  mainly  practice. 

dependent  upon  the  very  evil  to  lie       Now  with  the  outer  air  say  at  45*, 
remedied — a  most  deficient  ventilation,  while     the    inner  is  60°,     we   have 
which  causes   the   high  temperature  here  a  difierence  of  fifteen  degrees, 
giving  rise  to  the  buoyancy.    Let  us  each  of  which  gives  a  buoyancy  to  the 
now  suppose  the  feelings  of  those  near  column  of  one  five>hundredth  part  of 
the  door-ways  and  draught-holes  to  be  its  height.    We  have  then  a  force  of 
disregarded,  and  these  to  be  oj>ened  fifteen  five-hundredths  of  a  column  ten 
freely  for  air  enough  to  come  in  to  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  is  to  be 
relieve  the  oppressive  heat,  so  that  the  estimated  by  the  amount  of  the  crevices 
temperature  shall  descend  to  60^,  half  which  let  in  air.    Willine  to  mnt  the 
the  ventilating  power  will  then  be  lost ;  utmost  to  our  opponents,  naving  given 
and  when  the  air  outside  is  at  dO^',  them  a  height  they  could  not  rmlly 
which  is  near  the  mean  temperature  command,  let  us  give  them  an  unusual 
of  our  climate,  there  will  be  only  ten  base,  and  instep  of  crevices,  let  us 
degrees  of  difference  between  the  outer  suppose  there  were  ten  holes  admitting 
and  inner  air  to  depend  on  for  estab-  air  of  four  sauare  inches  each,  and  let 
lishin^  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  within  us  suppose  the  window  to  be  opened 
the  building.    A  difference  of  ten  de-  freely  at  top  to  let  the  air  out.    £ven 
grees  would  not  be  near  enough  to  with  this  considerable  base,  the  whole 
ensure  the  supply  of  air  required  to  ventilating  power  of  the  room  would 
produce  so  comfortable  an  atmosphere,  only  amount  to  about  forty  flrains—a 
and  the  conse<iuence  is,  the  heat  would  foree  ridiculously  small  for  ttue  venti« 
rise,  or  rather  it  never  would  have  fallen  lation  of  a  drawine-room  or  office.    We 
to  so  pleasant  a  point,  but  would  have  may  here  observe  now  expedient  it  is, 
remained  at  a  higher  deme,  since  the  before  undertaking  to  form  a  jodgment 
buoyancy  would  not  suffice  for  causing  upon  such  a  question,  and  especiaSy  be- 
air  to  press  in  quickly  enoup^h  to  reduce  fore  we  undertake  to  guide  others,  that 
the  heat  so  far.    Hence  it  has  been  we  should  dive  to  the  bottom  of  our  sub- 
found  necessary  to  aid  the  ventilation  ject,  instead  of  perpetyally  hovering,  as 
of  such  buildings  by  the  heat  of  larcre  it  were,  about  its  surfoce,  in  a  mist  of 
lights  near  the  ceiling.    Such  is  the  vagiie  generalities, 
defective  action  of  a  ventilating  system       if  the  buoyancy  of  expanded  air  is 
dependent  on  the  buoyancy  of  tne  air  to  be  given  any  real  effect  as  a  venti- 
in  the   building,   even  in  a  theatre,  lating  power  in  our  climate,  in  which 
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we  cannot  make  the  base  and  summit  given  us  the  chimney  and  open  fire ; 
of  the  column  large  by  throwing  open  and  the  open  fire  and  the  chimney  are 
our  doors  and  windows,  we  must  dis-  exactly  wnat  we  need.  It  may  be,  and 
card  the  thou^t  of  depending  upon  is,  indeed,  true,  that  the  instrument, 
the  ascending  force  merely  of  the  air  the  grate,  in  which  we  commonly  bum 
within  our  rooms.  Instead  of  the  our  fuel,  is  of  a  very  defective  con- 
trifling  height  given  by  any  room,  our  struction,  and  unnecessarily  wasteful 
a8cen£ng  column  must  be  contained  of  it.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  having  no 
in  a  lofty  flue,  made  for  the  purpose  by  especial  provision  for  the  admission  of 
the  side  of  each  room,  as  many  times  air  to  our  rooms «  and  in  allowing  it  to 
its  height  as  circumstances  amnit  of,  force  its  way  in  cold,  without,  in  general, 
and  communicating  freely  with  it.  It  any  attempt  to  warm  it  first,  our  system 
ought  not  be  of  metal,  but  of  some  is  very  incomplete.  But  these  are  dis- 
other  strong  material,  which,  being  a  tinct  questions,  to  be  handled  sepa* 
slow  conductor  of  heat,  will  retain  it  rately.  Let  us  not  confuse  our  subject 
better,  and  not  combustible.  Such  a  with  them,  and  condemn  that  which 
material  is  brickwork.  In  this  way  we  is  excellent,  as  for  as  it  goes,  because 
may  command  the  important  element,  it  is  not  complete, 
height,  for  our  buoyant  column.    As  to  (To  be  continned.] 

the  area  of  our  flue,  it  should  be  larger    

than  the  utmost  collective  inlets  for  RHUBARB  AS  AN  APPLICATION  TO 

the  air  to  our  room,  as  from  six  to  ULCERATED  SURFACES. 

twelve  inches  square,  or  more,  accord-  

ing  to  dreumstances.    With  respect  to  jy,  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Oaxeite. 

the  third  element,  the   heat  of  our  g^^^ 

column  of  air,  we  have  seen  how  Httle  j^  ^^le  following  case  is  of  sufficient 

buoyancy  one  degrw  confers  on  air:  interest  to  obtain  a  place  in  your  valu- 

ita  temperature  must,  therefore,  be  far  ^y^^^  journal,  you  will  obhge  me  by 

above  any  that  it  would  be  wholesome  i^^j^g  it.-I  am,  sir, 

to  hvem ;  which  is  miother  reason  why  ^       y^^  obeAient  servant, 

the  column,  on  the  buoyant  of  which  Alfred  Marilwick. 

the  ventilatoon  "^  *2f«^' «^^^^  °^J  North  Bmton,  July  is.  1S42. 

be  the  air  of  OUT  room,  which  ought  not  ^    ,,  ,   ,t           i 

much  to  exceed  60«.     We  must,  there-  While  externe  at  the  Male  venereal 

fore,  have  some  means  of  heating  the  Hospital,  Paris,  under  the  jusay  cele- 

air  while  it  is  passing  from  our  room  brated  and  much  lamented  M.Cullerier, 

into  the  flue,  to  at  least  \W>  \   not  who  died  some  few  months  since  of 

hesitating  if  necessary  to  consume  fuel  acute  hepatitis,  a  patient  was  placed 

solely  for  this  purpose :  but  if  we  can  under  my  care,  who  had  already  been 

so  contrive  matters  that  the  fuel  which  an  inmate   of  the  hospital  upwards 

heats  onr  ventilating  flue  shall,  at  the  of  two  months,  for  severe  and  extensive 

same  time,  warm  our  room,  we  shall  ulceration  of  the  abdomen,  occupying 

have  gone  no  small  way  towards  attain-  the  whole  of  its  r^t  side  and  ppreater 

ing  the  moatpcrfcct  system  that  human  part  of  its  left    The  right  wnst  was 

ingenuity  could  devise.     What,  then,  also  much   aflfected.    He  had  untor- 

have   we   before   our    view  but   the  tunately  inoculated  it  from  the  abdo- 

Engltshman's  open  chimney,  with  his  men.    Almost  every  plan  of  treatment 

opoi  fifcP     What  is  the  system  to  had  been  adopted;   even  the  actual 

which  we  are  led  by  an  inquiry,  upon  cautery  had  been  appUed  three  times, 

which  we  may  chaUenge  controversy,  but  without  producing  any  arrest  to 

but   the   very  one,  as   to   the   most  the  progress  of  the  sloughing.    At  the 

c«ential  particulars,  which  our  fore-  time  I  entered  the  hospital  he  was  much 

fathen  have  handed  down  to  us,  but  emaciated;  his  face  was  expressive  of 

which  wc  are  called  upon  by  some  re-  great  suffenng  and  despair;  he  hi^  no 

cent  authora  to  lay  aside  ?    It  may  be  appetite ;  his  spirits  were  very  bad,  so 

said  that  they  were  directed  to  its  choice  much  so  that  he  would  sometimes  cry 
by-no  such  scientific  views ;  that  they  like  a  child;  and  he  passed  restlesB 
were,  indeed,  ignonmt  of  the  very  ex-    nights.  The  application  that  was  then 

istence  of  ah*  as  a  material  substance,  used  was  a  combination  of  bark  and 
Though  this  should  be  granted,  it  docs  camphor,  which  was  Bpnnkled  ligmiy 
not  at  all  aifcct  the  fiict:  they  have    overtheparts.  I  continued  this  for  rattoer 

765.— XXX.  ^  Y 
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more  than  two  months,  and  he  took  at  the        On  the  9th  of  April  last  a  gentleiiism 
same  time  sarsaparillaand  iodide  of  mer-  residing  in  the  country  brought    his 
cury ;  but  he  derived  no  benefit :  indeed  infant  to  town  for  surgical  advice.  The 
he  became  still  more  emaciated,  and  he  child  was  a  boy  of  nine  months  old, 
had  a  perfectly  sanguineous  appearance,  very  healthy,  fat,  and  strong.     When 
I  then  suggested  to  M.  Cullerier  the  I  first  saw  him  my  attention  was  di- 
employment  of  the  powdered  rhubarb,  rected  to  a  neevus  seated  over  the  mid* 
To  this  he  readily  consented ;  and  the  die  of  the  sternum,  of  the  size  of  a  half 
following  morning  it  was  applied,  but  crown  piece,  button-shaped,  raised  by 
only  in  very  small  quantity,  on  account  a  pedicle  four  times  smaller  than   its 
of  the  violent  irritation  it  produced,  surface  about  a  quarter    of   an   inch 
Over  this  was  placed  some  linen  with  from  the  skin,  apparently  consisting^  of 
holes  cut  in  it  about  a  quarter  of  an  erectile  tissue,  very  vascular,  and  of  a 
inch  apart  {litifff  trouS,  as  it  is  called  dark  purple  hue.      During  crying  it 
by  the  French),  which  was  covered  became  unusually  distended:   by  pres- 
with  charpie.    On  removing  the  dress-  sure  it  could  be  nearly  emptiea  of  its 
ings  the  following  morning,  a  decided  blood,andwhengra8pedwith  the  thumb 
amelioration    was    perceptible.      The  and  finger  might,  with  the  surrounding 
wound  had   assumed    a    much  more  integuments,  be  drawn  a  considerable 
healthy  character.     M.  Cullerier  ad-  distance  from  the  sternom.      It  was 
vised  some  camphor  to  be  added  to  the  first  observed  two  months  after  birth. 
rhubarb,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  miti-  and  was  then  very  small,  but  had  ra- 
gate  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  appli-  pidly  increased  in  size  during  the  last 
cation.    This  was  done ;    but  it  nad  two  months.    There  were  also  two  very 
not  the  desired  efiPect.     The  powder  small  ones  upon  the  forehead, 
was  then  only  applied  every  other  day        The  opinion  of  many  medical  men 
for  about  six  weeks,  when  the  ulcers  in  the  country  had  been  taken  upon  his 
had    nearly    healed.      His    appetite,  case,  all  of  whom  considered  the  de- 
spirits,  and  appearance,  daily  improved,  struction  of  the  nievas  essential,  bat 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  differed  as  to  the  best  means  of  efiect- 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  quite  ing  that  object  It  wasthereforedeemcd 
recovered.    This  patient  haa  remained  advisable,  amidst  conflicting  opinions, 
in  the  hospital  four  months  without  to  apply  to  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  and 
obtaining  any  relief  to  his  sufferings,  leave  the  case  in  his  hands. 
Six  weeks  were  sufficient  to  produce        I  accordingly  accompanied  the  pa- 
cicatrization  of  nearly  the  whole  ulce-  rents  to  Sir  Benjamin's  on  the  12th  of 
rated  surface  with  the  rhubarb — a  fact  April.     He  agreed  with  all  who  bad 
which  I  think  sufficiently  proves  the  previously  seen  the  child  as  to  the  pro- 
efficacy  of  the  drug  in  sloughing  vene-  priety  of  a  speedy  removal  of  the  nevus, 
real  ulcers.  considering,  from  its  great  vascularity 

The  patient  had  had  no  return  of  the  and  rapid  growth,  that  ulceration  woul^ 
disease  when  I  saw  him  six  months  soon  take  place,  and  life  be  endangered 
afterwards.  by  htemorrhage.  As  it  appeared  per- 
fcctly  cutaneous.  Sir  Benjamin  preferred 

CASE  OF  NiEVUS  MATERNUS.  removing  it  by  ligature  rather  than  by 
the  other  methods.      He,    therefore. 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette.  performed  the  operation  in  the  follow- 

Sir,  mg  manner :-- A liare-lip pin  was  passed 

As    nsevi    materni,    though    common  throug^h  the  integuments,  entering  on 

enough  in  the  practice  of  consulting  ^^^  side  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 

surgeons,    are    comparatively    seldom  ^^e    navus,    passing    under   it,    and 

met  with  by  the  general  practitioner,  emerging  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 

especially  by  the  junior  part  of  this  class,  'V®  nffivus  on  the  other  side.    A  second 

it  appeared  to  me  that  the  following  P'^  was  then  introduced  in  a  similar 

case  might  prove  acceptable  to  some  of  way,  so  as  to  form  a  cross.    A  strong 

your  readers.     If  you  should  be  of  the  ligature,  formed  of  silk  cord,  was  then 

same  opinion,  I  trust  you  will  oblige  tightly  and  frecjuently  wound  round 

me  by  inserting  it. — I  remain,  sir,  beneath    the    pins,    the    ends   being 

Your  obedient  servant,  forcibly   drawn    together    every  time 

Alfred  Lord.  *^ey  met,  and,  after  several  rounds, 

Islington,  July  31,  i84t.  secured  by  a  knot    The  nnvns  was 
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then  punctured  with  a  lancet  to  relieve  treatment,  teething,  slight  affection  of 

the  tension,  which  finished  the  opera-  the  lungs,  and  want  of  country  air. 

tion.    The  child  suffered  considerably  He  was  therefore  allowed  to   return 

during  the  operation ;  but  in  the  course  home ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  another 

of  half  an  hour  after  was  quite  easy.  fortnight  I  had  the    gratification    of 

After  the  lapse  of  a  week,  the  nsevus  seeingr  him  in  the  country  with  the 

sloughed  off,  leaving  a  sore  of  consi-  wound  perfectly  healed,  and  his  general 

derable  depth,  and  of  the  circumference  health  restored, 

of  half-a-crown,  in  the  centre  of  which  The  non-exfoliation  of  bone  after 

there  existed  a  few  points  of  a  suspi-  the  destruction  of  the  periosteum  may, 

cious  character,  which  Sir  Benjamin  I  imagine,  be  attributed  to  the  ^at 

washed  freely  with  nitric  acid.  Another  vascularity  of  the  sternum,  especially 

week  passed  before  the  8louc;h  caused  at  so  early  an  age,  which  rendered  it 

by  the  acid  had  separated,  alter  which  capable  of  maintaining  its  vitality  and 

we  discovered  that  several  roots  of  the  reproducing  the  t)eriosteum, 

naevus,  apparently  dee]>ly  seated,  had  The  two  small  neevi  on  the  forehead 

shot  up  under  cover  of  the  slouch.  I  readily  destroyed  by  puncturing  them 

The  chloride  of  zinc  applied  on  lint  with  a  glass  pen  having  on  its  point  a 

was  now  had  recourse  to.    In  a  few  very  small  drop  of  nitric  acid,  which 

days  the  slough  came  away,  when  the  induced  inflammation  and  consequent 

same  points  a^in  presented  themselves,  ulceration. 

On  this  occasion  Sir  Benjamin  used  a  This  case  proves,  in  a  striking  man- 
stick  of  the  caustic  potash  cut  to  a  ner,  the  great  importance  of  removing 
point  like  a  pencil,  which  he  passed  these  growths  at  an  early  period.  It 
freely  and  often  into  each  root,  working  also  snows  how  little  aependcnoe 
it  well  about,  and  going  as  deep  as  the  should  be  placed  upon  the  moveable-  \ 
sternum.  This  we  hoped  would  prove  ness  of  such  tumors  as  a  sign  that  they 
effectual ;  but,  after  tne  interval  of  a  are  not  deeply  seated,  as  there  can  be 
few  days  occupied  with  the  sloughing  no  doubt  that  in  this  instance  the 
process,  we  found  our  old  enemy  again  mcvus  was  attached  to  the  sternum, 
rearing  his  hydra  head  as  vigorously  as  though  it  was  capable  of  being  freely 
ever.  Sir  Benjamin  now  determined  raised  from  it  with  the  sunrounding 
to  use  the  nitric  acid  by  means  of  the  integuments;  this  power  of  being  moved 
^lass  pen,  which,  having  first  dipped  most  probably  depending  upon  the 
into  the  acid,  he  passed  into  every  elastic  nature  of  its  roots, 
root,  woilcing  it  about  freely  so  as  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  these 
almost  to  detach  the  roots  from  the  tumors,  they  are  generally,  and  I  pre- 
sternum, from  which  it  appeared  dear  sume  rightly,  looked  upon  as  in  no  way 
they  were  mowing.  I  should  here  symptomatic  of  a  faulty  constitution, 
state  that  when  the  acid  was  applied  but  considered  to  be  merely  accidental 
the  surrounding  skin  was  protected  by  occurrences,  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
being  washed  with  a  solution  of  the  the  vessels  of  the  part  Still  there  must 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  which  irame-  be  a  cause  for  this  weakness;  and  I 
diately  neutralized  any  acid  that  might  would  suggest  whether  it  may  not  be 
come  in  contact  with  it,  and  thereby,  found  in  the  deficient  arrangement  of 
of  course,  rendered  it  inocuous.  At  the  cellular  membrane,  bv  which  the 
the  end  of  another  week  the  slough  minute  vessels  are  deprived  of  their  due 
again  came  off,  when  we  were  enabled  support. 

to  pronounce  the  destruction  of  the  Perhaps,  whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may 

neevus  complete.      A  portion  of  the  be  allowed  just  to  glance  at  the  various 

Seriosteum  of  the  sternum  had  been  methods  recommended  for  curing  this 
estroyed,  the  denuded  bone  grating  troublesome  affection, 
acainst  the  probe  when  introduced,  1.  Pressure  and  cold  applications,  as 
which,  whilst  it  rendered  the  cure  more  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Abernethy. 
certain,  produced  a  new  cause  of  anxiety  2.  Vaccination  performed  in  the 
from  the  fear  of  exfoliation.  The  nee v us,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Hodg- 
child  remained  in  town  a  fortnight  son,  of  Birmingham,  which  has  been 
after  (his,  during  which  time  the  sore  found  to  be  very  successful  by  inducing 
made  no  progress  towards  healing,  inflammation  and  ulceration,  and  con- 
owing  to  his  health  being  much  im-  sequently  altering  the  structure  of  the 
paired  by  the  combined  effects  of  his  part.    In  the  case  just  recorded  the 
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child  had  been  vaccinated  before  the  a  source  that  might  natarally  be 

discovery  of  the  neevus.  pected  of  partiality  to  his  memory  and 

3.  Injecting  with  nitric  acid,  as  prac-  reputation,  we  perceive  in  it  no  '*  tou<^ 
tised  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  to  produce  adhesive  or  overweening  adulation" — ^no  more 
inflammation.  eulogy,  in  fac^  of  his  character  and 

4.  Passing  a  needle  several  times  talent  than  his  professional  brethreo, 
through  the  substance  of  the  neevus,  and  all  those  wno  knew  him,  would 
as  adopted  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  with  have  awarded  him  while  living.  By 
the  same  view.  one  class  of  readers  we  think  it  will  be 

5.  The  use  of  small  threads  as  a  perused  with  mat  interest  and  in> 
seton,  as  originally  employed  by  Mr.  struction,  namely,  by  those  who  are  yet 
Fawdington  and  Mr.  Macilwain,  and  to  fight  their  way  to  fortune's  favours 
strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Curhng,  of  as  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  who 
the  London  Hospital.  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  their 

6.  Destruction  by  the  various  caustics,  own  ability  and  perseverance.    It  is 

7.  Removal  by  ligature,  as  in  the  well  known  that  Dr.  Hope  had  attained 
present  instance.  a  degree  of  eminence  and  an  extent  of 

8.  By  excision.  practice,  as  a  physician,  which  few  can 
Pressure  and  cold  will  seldom  be    l)oa8tofat  the  early  age  that  he  acquired 

found  to  be  more  than  a  palliative  them.    For  his  success  he  was  indebted 

means.    The  knife  is  rarely  resorted  neither  to  any  uncommon  and  fortunate 

to,  owing  to  a  well-grounded  fear  of  accident,  nor  to  the  patronage  of  the 

heemorrhage.  The  other  modes  alluded  great  and  influential.    He  won  it  by 

to  will  be  found  more  or  less  desirable,  the  fair  and   honourable  exercise  of 

according  to  the  size,  seat,  and  nature  his  talent  and  unwearied  industry,  in 

of  the  naevus.    I  lately  met  with  one  the  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge, 

upon  the  lip  of  an  infiaint,  which  was  That  he  was  not,  however,  the  slave  of 

cured  by  injecting  nitric  acid  into  its  professional  ambition,    that    he  gave 

structure.  In  this  situation  most  of  the  both  time  and  thought  to  other  and 

other  means  would  have  been  out  of  still  more  important  duties,  is  proved 

the  question.  by  the  sketch  which  is  here  civen  of 

There  exists  generally  in  the  minds  his  fervent  piety — ^his  scrupulous  ob- 

of  medictd  men  a  very  strong  objection  servance  of  his  religious  duties, 
to  the  ligature,  owing  to  the  pain  and        Having  finished  his  general  educa- 

irritation  it  is  supposed  to  cause.    This  tion,  dunng  the  course  of  which  Dr. 

objection,  which  I  at  one  time  enter-  Hope    had  already    displayed   much 

tained,  appears  to  me  to  be  ill  founded,  more  than  average  talent  and  industry, 

as  in  the  case  I  have  just  given  aU  he  was  disposed  to  fix  on  the  bar  as  his 

Sain  ceased  after  the  lapse  of  half  an  future  profession.     His  father,   how- 

our,  and  no  subsequent  irritation  was  ever,  proposed  to  him  to  become  a  phy- 

jnduced.  sician.     To  the  medical  profession  he 

- had  always  felt  the  strong^est  dislike. 

.^... At  length,  however,  he  yielded,  but 
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allowed  to  practise  in  London.     He 

"L'Aateiirw  tae  h  allonger  ce  que  le  lectenr  le    commenced  his  studies  in  Edinburgh 
toe  k  abr^ger."— D'Albmbbrt.  m  1820.     His  first  year  was  principally 

devoted  to  anatomy,  and  *'  was  to  him 

Memoir  of  the  late  Jamee  Hope,  lU.D.  2?f  "lifS^i        unhapptoeM,  from 

Pkyrieian  to  St.  Georg^,Hoepit«l,  tf^^^^^^^'^f   v  ^''V'" 'u! 

ttc.lfc.    ByMi.s.Hop|^     To  which  £"T»«  \.«;^f  J*^?"  ^°  r ^^  W* 

are    added,  Remarh,    on    Classical  I'in  J"S?"",/^  ,^^H? '  ^^^t 

Education,  bv  Dr.  Hope  ;  and  Let-  f^^P^^ed  hiniMlf  to  the  diligent  and 

ters/rom  a  Senior  to  a'^Junior  Phy.  ^^^JV'f  "'""'y  «'  ""V"""?: »  »"»» »>' 
sician,  by  Dr.  Burder.  The  whole  tTl^^l  f  T'  T^^t}*^^ 
edited  by  Klein  Ghant.  M.D.  &c.    !?, ,?,  "!^!'  Vl"^  ^^  body,    to 

&c.    1842.    l2mo.  pp.  358.  '"^^^.^  J***'.  *•"»<=*>  *"  "?«='«•/  *«■ 

_  "  greeable  to  his  personal  feelings  fomied 

Taisiaa  vrry  agreeable  and  amuaing  no  part  of  his  character.     At  Edin- 

bjographical  sketch  of  the  late  Dr.  burgh,  Dr.  Hope,  we  are  told  by  his 

Hope  i  and  although  it  proceeds  from  biographer,   "  was  distinguished  from 
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from  his  fellow  studentSi  and  admitted  work,  when  published,  was  very  fa- 

to  the  best  society."  Tourably  noticed  by  all  the  principal 

In  1826,  Dr.  Uope  studied  snidery  in  reviews,  and  his  analysis  of  the  sounds 

London,  *  under  Abemethy  and  Law-  of  the  heart  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of 

rence,  and  afterwards  he  visited  Paris,  thegreatestaccessions  which  the  science 

where  he  laboured  hard  and  success^  of  auscultation  had  received  since  the 

fully  in  cultivating  a   knowledge  of  death  of  Laennec.    The  e^eat  interest 

morbid   anatomy,   in   which  he  was  that  has  been  felt. upon  this  subject  is 

greatly  assisted  by  his  skill  in  drawing  proved  by  the  various  papers  published 

and  painting.    Having  made  a  tour  of  ^non  it  in  this  and  otner  journals. 

the  continent.  Dr.  H.  returned  to  £ng-  Tnis  work  was  translated  into  German 

land  in  1828.   He  was  now  to  *' set  up"  by  Dr.  Becker,  of  Berlin;  it  passed 

in  his  profession.     Before  he  took  this  through  several  editions  in  America ; 

important  step,  he  had  the  advantage  and    even  found  its  way  into    Italy, 

of  the  following  advice  from  his  father,  a  country  where  the  memcal  literature 

who  had  a  8U|)Teme  contempt  for  the  of   other  nations  is  little  cultivateii. 

medicalprofession:—*' 1st.  liever keep  His  work    on  morbid  anatomy  'was 

a  patient  ill  longer  than  you  can  pos-  published  in  1832. 

sibly  help.     2dfy.  Never  take  a  fee  to  From  the  publication  of  the  Treatise 

which  you  do  not  feel  yourself  to  be  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Dr.  H/srepu- 

justly  entitled.      And,  3dly.  Always  tation  became  widely  spread,  and  from 

pray  for  your  patients."    A  short  time  this  period  may  be  dated  the  commence- 

Defore  his  death,  Dr.  H.  said  that  these  ment  of  his  practice.    He  was  shortly, 

maxims  had  been  the  rule  of  his  con-  too,  appointed  assistant  physician  to 

duct,  and  that  he  could  testify  to  their  St.  George's  Hospital,  when  he  re- 

Buccess.  signed  the  office  of  physician  to  the 

His  preliminary  studies  being  com-  Mar^kbone  Infirmary,  which  he  had 

pleted,  and  the  aboYe  rather  eccentric  previously  held, 

parting  advice  received.  Dr.  H.  fixed  On  arriving  in  London,  Dr.  Hope 

upon  London  as  the  scene  of  his  fu-  was  led  into  the  belief  that  the  first 

ture  career.     This,  indeed,  had  always  twenty  physicians  of  the  metropolis 

been  his  determination,    and  he  ad-  divided  about  £80,000  annually  be- 

hered  to  it,  although  many  such  at^  tween  them,  and  that  a  successful  ph^- 

tractive    and  promising   offers    were  sician  might  hope  to  be  established  m 

made  to  him  oi  settling  in  other  places,  good  practice  in  about  five  years.    To 

that  one  less  ambitious  of  metropolitan  be  one  of  so  large  a  number  as  twenty 

distinction,  and  less  confident  in  ac«-  seemed  no  difficult  task,  and  therefore 

quiring  it,    would  scarcely  have  de-  "  he  isnorantly  hoped"  that  if  he  suc- 

clined.     The  sole  advantage  which  Dr.  ceedea  at  all  he  should  be  making 

Hoi)e  Dossessed  in  settling  in  London  £4000  a  year  in  about  five  years !    He 

lay  in  his  natural  powers  of  mind,  and  was,  of    course,  quickly    undeceived, 

his  superior  education.    As  he  had  not  He  had  now  gained  many  friends,  he 

taken  nis  degree  at  an  English  Univer-  was  married,  he  was  asuccessful  author, 

sity,  he  was  not  a  Fellow  of  the  Col-  but  the  approaches  to  £4000  a  year 

le^  of  Physicians,  and  at  that  time  were  "very  tardy."  He  thought  himself 

this  seemed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  in  fault,  until  a  little  friendly  con  versa* 

attainment  of  various  appointments.  tion  with  Dr.  Chambers  and  Sir  Henry 

To  attain  the  great  and  difficult  ob-  Halford  taught  him  more  correctly  upon 
ject  of  bringixig  himself  into  notice  as  the  subject  of  so  speedily  stepping  into 
a  physician.  Dr.  H.  determined  upon  large  receipts.  Dr.  Hope  kept  a 
the  publication  of  the  results  of  his  regular  account  of  every  fee  which 
previous  studies.  Hehadlongplanned  he  received  during  the  twelve  years 
two  woiks,  vis.  a  Treatise  on  Diseases  be  was  in  London.  *'  We  are,  there- 
of the  Heart,  and  a  complete  work  on  fore,"  says  the  Editor,  "  enabled  to 
Morbid  Anatomy ;  and  for  the  comple-  speak  with  the  greatest  accuracy." 
tion  of  these  works  he  allotted  seven  The  first  twoyears  he  was  in  London 
years.  He  continued  his  studies  with  he  made  £200  a  year.  The  third  year, 
unabated  zeal  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  accidental  removal  of  some  families 
for  the  purpose  of  maturing  his  know-  who  employed  him  reduced  his  prac- 
ledge  of  mseases  of  the  heart.    The  ticc  to  £150.    At  the  end  of  the  third 
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year  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  ficulty  of  obtaining  information  regsrd* 

Heart  was    published,  and  he  came  ingthem.  We  expressed  our  agreement 

^^"^  ^^fJH^'^Tr  "^  ^^Z^u'^\^  with  the  author  on  the  main  pointe 

the Marylebone Infirmary.  Still, m the  ,.,,,.       ^          ,,        , 

first  year  after,  his  practice  was  little  which  he  brings  forward,  though,  ob  one 

increased ;  but  from  this  period  his  re-  or  two  questions,  we  ventured  to  hazard 

putation  became    extended,   and  his  a  different  opinion.    To  such  a  scheme 

practice  graduaUy  increased,  until  in  ^^  ^^  ^    ^  ^^at  many  objectioiic, 

eight  years  more,  when  he  retired,  he  .               f^        .  i..     •«    ir    *i_ 

was  making  £4000  a  year.    This^as  ®^  °^'e  ^^  ^^  weight,  will  offer  them- 

we  should  call  it-~great  success,  was  selves.    Of  its  good  effect,  in  various 

fairly    and  honourably  laboured  for,  ways,  if  brought  fairly  into  operation, 

and  won.             ^    „                i    xj  little  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  but  the 

In  July  1839,  Dr.  Hope  was  elected  ,       .           ^      i,       -      \x,  ^   t 

physician  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  to  apprehension  naturaUy  arises  that,  by 

whi^h  event  his  biographer  attributes  introducing  such  an  alteration  as  the 

his  early  death.  "But  wnat  (it is  asked)  one  proposed,  the  benefit  which  these 

was  the  price  that  he  paid  ?    It  cost  institutions  are  at  present  effecting  may 

him  no  less  than  life!"     We  bcheve  ,     ,.    .  .  ,    ,       /.,    •              *    *-i-* 

this  to  be  a  mistake,  because  he  had  a  ^  diminished,  and  their  present  utility 

short  time  before  been  attacked  with  sacrificed,  in  the  endeavour  to  render 

spitting  of  blood*    The  fatal  nature  of  them  subservient  to  another  purpose. 

the  disease  was  not  long  a  matter  of  it  is  said  that  the  primary  object  of 

doubt   and,  at  the  early  age  of  40  Dr.  ^      institutions  being  to  promote  the 

Hope  died  of  pulmonary  consumption.  ^-"^'^  luoniuwwuo  t/wug  w  |»vu»/m^  t,u^ 

Besides  the  works  we  have  mentioned,  recovery  of  persons  afflicted  with  men- 

Dr.  Hope  published  in  this  and  other  tal  diseases,  it  is  by  no  means  desira- 

joumals,  and  in  Cyclopadias,  many  i,ie  to  diminish  their  agency  in  this 

very  inteiestmg  and  able  articles   That  ^           .      ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

he  was  very  highly  respected  by  his  ^,    ,         K,       °       ••      *.        •• 

professional  brethren  for  his  medical  admission    of  a  crowd   of  students, 

talent  is  well  known,  and  the  present  whose  presence  will  excite  the  patients, 

biography    shews  that  he    possessed  and  tend  to  impede   their  cure.      If 

hWoiKSrth''  ^^'^  ^''^''^°'  ""^  "^  ^"^  ^^""^^^  ^"^  ^^  grounds,  this  would 

doubtiess  be  a  just  and  powerful  argu- 

========================================  ment.     These  hospitals,  in  their  pre- 

MEDICAL   GAZETTE  ®®^*  condition,  are  truly  valuable  in- 

t?  -J       r  I   oo  iQ^o          '  stitutions.     The  fact  that  about  300 

/•nrffljf,  July  29,  1842.  patients  are  annually  discharged,  more 

or  less  relieved,  from  Bethlem,  is  a 

"  Licet  omnibus,  Iket  etiam  mifai.digrnitAtein  sufficient  reason   for   desiring     to    SC- 

ArtU  Medictt  tueri ;  potestaa  modo  veniendi  in  ^,    .                  i.     j        a                 a     j 

pubUcttm  lit,  diceodi  periculum  non  recuio."  cure  their  present  advantages.      And 

Cicero,  ^q  cannot  be  surprised  that  it  should 

be  deemed   uncharitable   and  unwise 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LUNACY.  ^^    p^p^    ^„y   thing   which    may 

In  our  last  number  we  offered  some  interfere  with  them.    We  should,  in- 

observations  on  the  study  of  lunacy,  deed,  be  the  last  to  advocate  the  in- 

in  reference  to  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  troduction  of  any  new  system,  which 

Webster,  proposing  that  the  wards  of  appeared  to   involve  the  risk  of  de- 

Bethlem   and    St.    Luke's    Hospitals  tracting  from  the  important  office  they 

should  be  thrown  open    to   medical  at  present  fulfil — that  of  rendering  as- 

students,  and  made  available  to  the  in-  sistance  to  so  large  a  number  of  our 

struction  of  young  men  in  an  impor-  suffering  fellow-creatures, 

tant  class  of  diseases,  which  have  been  But  a  little  reflection  upon  the  real 

hitherto  much  neglected,  from  the  dif-  nature  of  the  question  will  shew  that 
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it  is  not  the  tendency  of  the  proposed  prejudicial  to  their  recovery.    Never- 
plan  at  all  to  diminish  the  utility  of  theless,  in  these  institutions  suc^i  ob- 
these   institutions,    by   lessening    the  jections  are  waved;  and  no  one  will 
number  of  cures  performed  in  them,  deny  that  the  attendance  of  students  in 
We  shall  find  the  statement,  that  the  them  is,  »in  many  ways,  advantageous 
admission  of  students  into  the  hospitals  to  the    patients,    leading    to  a  more 
for  the  insane  would  retard  the  reco-  accurate  investigation  of  their  cases, 
very  of  the  patients  (we  speak  of  the  and   consequently   to   a   more    effec- 
generality  of  the  patients),  to  be  an  tual     mode     of    treatment,     and     a 
assumption  arising  out  of  an  imperfect  better  relief  to  their  necessities,  than 
acquaintance  with  the  subject;  but  ap-  could    by  any  other    means    be   ob- 
pearing  in  great  measure  unfounded  tained.      We  will    not    say  that  the 
when  brought  to  stand  the  test  of  argu-  two  sorts  of  institution  are  to  be  r&. 
ment  and  experience.    Dr.  Webster,  in  garded  in  an  exactly  parallel  light,  or 
the  pamphlet  alluded  to,  endeavours  to  that  the  same  degree  of  benefit  is  to  be 
combat  this  opinion,  and  even  states  his  anticipated  from  the  services  of  pupils 
belief  that,  "  so  far  from  imagining  that  in  hospitals  for  the  insane ;  but  we  may 
the  judicious  admission  of  pupils,  and  infer  that  the  advantage  which  is  so 
young  men  who  are  about  completing  conspicuous  in  the  one  instance  will, 
their  preliminary  studies,  to  the  wards  to  a  certain  extent,  be  found  in  the 
of  Bethlem  Hospital,  would  prove  in-  other.     At  least,   we  may  fairly  as- 
jurions  to  the  inmates,  such  permis-  sume  that  the  slight   injury,    which 
sion,    if    properly    regulated,    would  might   be    occasionally  suffered  by  a 
act  most  advanUgeously.     This  opi-  few  patients,  would  be  more  than  com- 
nion  is  founded    on  the  supposition  pensated  by  the  benefits  which  would, 
that  ftie  regular  visits  of  physicians,  in  different  ways,  result  to  others  from 
although     accompanied     by     pupils,  the   attendance  of  a  more  numerous 
would,  in  the  case  of  most  patients,  body  of  students. 
tend  rather  to  distract  their  attention  There  are,  doubtless,  some  patients 
from  &lse   reasoning,  and  in  others  whose  peculiar  state  may  render  them 
wouldappear  as  if  bringing  them  again  liable  to  suffer  from  the  excitement 
into  contact  with  the  external  world ;  occasioned  by  an  increased  number  of 
thereby  producing  a  more  favourable  pupils;  but  they  are  not  very  many, 
efiect  upon  their  disordered  imagina-  and  could  be  kept  in  separate  apart- 
tions."    Dr.  Combe,  of  Edinburgh,  in  ments,  to  which  the  students  should  be 
a  letter  to  Dr.  Webster,  also  observes,  admitted  only  by  the  express  permission 
that,  having  devoted  much  attention  to  of  the  attending  physician.    By  the 
insanity  since  1819,  every  day's  expe-  majority  we  need  not  apprehend  that 
rience  has  added  to  his  conviction  of  any  ill  effect  would  be  experienced.   At 
the  propriety,  even  for  ^  the   sake  of  any  rate  we  cannot  suppose  that  the 
the  patients,  of  admitting  pupils  to  admission  of  students,  under  proper 
our  asylums  under  proper  regulations,  regulations,  would  be  more  injurious 
Taking  the  instance  of  other  hospi-  than    the    promiscuous    assembly    of 
tab,  it  may  be  said  that  ordinary  pa-  visitors,  who,  in  parties  of  twenty  or 
tients  of  all  classes  and  sexes  object,  in  thirty,  are  daily  parading  the  wards  of 
some  measure,  to  have  their  maladies  Bethlem  Hospital :  and  if  the  latter  be 
made  the  subject  of  such  general  scru-  allowed  to  go  round  for  the  mere  pur- 
tiny  as  they  there  undergo;  and  the  ex-  pose  of  gratifying  idle  curiosity,  no 
citemen^  attending  it  might  be  thought  strong  reason  can  be  urged  against  ad- 
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milting  the  fonner,  with  the  important  bebg  shewn,   by  the  best  evidence 

object  of  enabling  them  to  administer  which  the  ease  admits  of— namdy,  by 

relief  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  who  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  ame 

may,  at  a  future  period,  fall  under  their  system    in  other  parts,   that  H  bas  a 

charge.  tendency  rather  to  expedite  the  cure 

The  best  evidence  that  can  be  taken  than  to  retard  the  recovery  of  tbe  snf- 

as  to  the  effect  which  the  admission  of  ferers. 

students  into  asylums  would  have  on  the  We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  wards  of 
patients,  is  afforded  by  the  results  of  Bethlem  and  St.  Luke's  erowtUd  with 
the  plan  pursued  in  some  of  the  con*  students ;  neither  does  it  appear  that 
tinental  hospitals,  in  which  we  find  the  there  is  any  reason  for  apprehendon  on 
strongest  argument  in  its  favour,  and  this  ground.    Unless  the  attendance  of 
the  best  answer  to  the  objections  op-  practice  in  an  institution  for  the  treat- 
posed  to  the  adoption  of  a  similar  sys-  ment  of  the  insane  be  rendered  a  neees- 
tern  in  England.     ''  Throughout  the  sary  part  of  medical  education  (and  ve 
Austrian  dominions,"  says  Dr.  Web-  doubt  the  probability,  or  even  the  pro- 
ster,  "every  hospital  for  the  sick  is  priety,  of  its  becoming  so),  the  nnmben 
made  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  of  students  who  will  have  the  oppor- 
medical  students.    At  the  Salpetri^re  tunity  or  inclination  to  devote  their 
in  Paris,  pupils  are  freely  admitted;  time  to  the  study  of  this  subject  will  not 
and  the  late  M .  Esquirol  frequently  lee-  be  so  great  as  to  occasion  inconventence^ 
turedto  as  many  as  fifty  auditors,  whilst  especially  if  they  be  distribnted  orer 
some  of  the  patients  were  even  brought  two  or  three  large  institations.    The 
before  his  pupils,  for  the  express  pur-  period  allotted  for  their  education  is 
pose  of  illustrating  the  various  forms  of  already  too  folly  occupied  in  obtain- 
this  distemper,  and  the  particular  points  ing  information  on  the  extended  'conne 
alluded  to  by  the  lecturer.'*    That  this  of  study  which  is  required  of  them,  to 
practice  has  been  attended  with  no  in-  enable  many  to  prosecute  other  stnduf, 
convenience  to  the  patients,  except  per-  and  to  attend  the  practice  of  hospitab 
haps  in  a  few  rare  cases,  we  have  for  separate  diseases.    It  could  be  only 
abundant  evidence  in  the  records  of  a  certain  proportion  of  pupils,  whoae 
these  hospitals,  as  well  as  from  the  tes-  circumstances  admitted  them  to  employ 
timony  of  numerous  persons  who  have  a  longer  period  than  ordinaiy  in  pur- 
visited  the  continental  schools.  Instead  suing  their  education,  who  would  be 
of  confusion  or  excitement  being  ob-  able  to  embrace  the  opportunity  offered 
served  from  the  indiscriminate  admis-  of  studying  insanity  in  an  hospital  ap- 
sion  of  pupils.  Dr.  Combe  tells  us  that  propriated  exclusively  to  patients  sof- 
the  patients  seemed  amused  and  inte-  fering  under  that  disorder, 
rested;  and  during  three  months  he  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
never  saw  one  instance  of  excitement  poverty  will  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse 
or  other  unfavourable  result.    On  the  for  delaying  the  improvement  of  an 
contrary,  the  visit  of  M.  Esquirol,  who  institution,   whose   revenues,  derived 
generally  went  round  with  from  thirty  from  numerous  sources,  are  so  laige  as 
to  fifty  students,  was  expected  with  those  appertaining  to  Bethlem  Hos- 
pleasure  by  many.    It  cannot,  there-  pital.    On  the  contrary,  when  we  con- 
fore,  be  said  that  the  present  proposal  aider  the  immense  sums  which  have 
would  introduce  any  thing  which  ha-  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  subscription, 
zards  the  welfare  of  the  patients:  it  as  well  as  the  grant  of  opwaids  of 
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£7%(X30  which  it  has  xecdred  from  deprived  of  the  advantages  that  would 
govemmenty  and  the  annual  stipend  succeed  to  a  proper  fulfilment  of  it. 
which  the  country  pays  for  the  support  We  hailed  with  pleasure  the  inten- 
of  criminal  lunatics,  may  we  not  say  tion  of  Dr.  Conolly  to  give  lectures  at 
that  the  public  and  the  medical  pro-  the  HanweU  Lunatic  Asylum,  as  highly 
fession  have  some  claims  upon   the  creditable  to  himself,  and  as  a  step  to 
governors  of   this  asylum  to   render  promote  education  in  an  important  and 
it  as  extensively  useful  as  possible,  and  prevalent  class  of  diseases,  among  the 
not  to  confine  its  benefits  to  the  pa-  rising  members  of  the  profession.    We 
tients  within  its  walls,  but  to  enable  wish  that  his  example  may  be  followed 
others  to  participate  in  them,  when  by  the  medical  officers  of  other  esta- 
this  can  be  effected  without  detriment  blishments  for  the  insane.    But  we  are, 
to  ito  inmates  P     At  any  rate,  it  is  at  the  same  time,  fully  convinced  that 
the  duty  of  the  governors  to  make  the  we  cannot  expect  the  knowledge  of  the 
proposition  which  has  recently  been  profession  on  this  subject  to  be  ma- 
brought  before  them  a  subjectof  careful  terially  improved,  till  the  fountain-head 
consideration,  and  to  weigh  cautiously  of  information,  fiie  hospitals  wherein 
the  arguments  which  have  been  ad-  diseases  may  be  observed  and  compared, 
duced  in  its  favour;  that  their  inatten-  are  more  freely  opened,  and  made  more 
tion  to  the  subject  may  not  be  a  cause  subservient  to  the  instruction  of  stu- 
of  the  continuance  of  the  present  im-  dents. 

pediments  to  the  study  of  lunacy,  and  We  have  been  induced  to  say  thus 

that  the  public  may  no  longer  be  de^-  much,  and  to  speak  thus  strongly,  on 

prived  of  the  advantages  which  must  the  present  subject,  from  a  feeling  of 

necessarily  follow    from   the    proper  the  importance  of  it,  and  from   the 

cultivation  of  this  branch  of  medical  consciousness  of  the  great  boon  that 

science ;  nnless  it  be  clearly  shewn  that  would  be  granted  to  those  who  are 

to  render  the  asylums  for  the  insane  engagedinthestudy  of  the  profession,  by 

available  for  instruction  would  be  ii^  permitting  them  to  acquire  a  practical 

compatible  with,  or  detrimental  to,  the  acquaintance  with  mental  diseases,  as 

other  important  objects  of  those  insti-  well  as  the  great  benefit  which  would  be 

tutions.    It  was  evidently  the  intention  derived  by  the  public  from  the  more 

of  the  early  founders,  and  should  be  general  knowledge  of  them  by  medical 

the  aim  of  the  present  governors,  to  men..  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 

render  these  hospitals  not  merely  a  proposition  made  by  Dr.  Webster  was 

means  of  promoting  the  convalescence  favourably  received  by  many  of  the 

of  their  inmates,  but  also  beneficial  to  governors  of  Bethlem   Hospital,  and 

the  public  at  large,  by  affording  the  op-  we  may  entertain  the  hope  that,  before 

povtunity  to  medical  men  of  obtaining  yery  long,  more  liberal  terms  of  ad- 

a  knowledge  of  insanity.    This,  as  we  mission    at   that  institution  will   be 

have  before  stated,  was  the  sentiment  granted  to  students.    There  may  be  a 

expressed  in  the  original  address  in  St.  few  objections  in  the  way  of  it,  which 

Luke's,  in  1751— '"To  introduce  more  will  lead  some  persons  to  resist  the 

gentlemen  of  the  fiiculty  to  the  study  innovation,  but  we  have  endeavoured 

and  practioe  of  one  of  the  most  impor-  to  show  that  the  most  influential  one, 

tant  branches  of  physic."     And  we  arising  from  the  idea  that  the  presence 

cannot  see  why  this  important  object  of  pupils  will  be  injurious  to  the  pa- 

of  the  charity   should    remain   any  tients,  is,  in  great  measure,  unfounded; 

longer  disregarded,  and  the  public  be  and  if  once  the  great  principle  which 
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we  advocate  be  granted,  we  feel  sure  however  he  may  be  skilled  in  the  knowled^ 
that  the  difficulties  attending  the  ope-  ^^^^1^^^^^^^'^'^ 
ration  of  its  minor  details  will  very    hig  abilities,  or  protect  him  in  the  exercise 

speedily  be  overcome.  of  his  calling. 

It    was  shown  that  the  general  practi- 


tioner as   at  present  constituted,  hoi 

PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  ASSO-  ^ell  qualified  for  his  duties,  labouivd  ander 

CIATION.  some  disadvantages,  arising  from  the  peca- 

.„,.  .J        v«  j^har  constitution  of  the  bodiea  corponte  to 

Wk  beg  to  remind  such  of  our  readera  ^^.^^  ^^  -^  ^^^^^ed. 

as  are  members  of  the  Provincial  Me-  ^        y^  ^f   medical  reform  most  oi 

dical  and  Surgical  Association,   that  e.urse  be    ftj-  too  oompUcated  in  the  mi. 

the  meeting  for  this  season  will  take  nutla  of  iU  details  to  be  dearly  and  entirely 

place  at  Exeter,  on  Wednesday  and  developed  by  one  unacquainted  with  Ic^ 

Thursday,  the  3d  and  4th  days  of  Au-  technicaUties.     My  views  of  this  subject 

gust  next  must,   therefore,    be   considered   bat  ma  a 

sketch,   and  having  stated   these  views,  I 

•»«i:«T\Tn AT    nv^vnour  *^*^*  ^^^  ^®  liberty  of  making  a  few  obaer- 

MEDICAL  REFORM.  vations  upon  medical  education,  and  other 

subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  medr- 

m.  AM.    -oj's       ^ji    B^-j*^-f  r^^^^st^  cal  profession  :  and   I  shall  endeavour  to 

n>  the  Editor  qf  the  Mtdu^l  Caztltt.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  „,^  .nom  Jies  in  iU  pre- 

Sir*  gent  state  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would 

In  a  former  number  of  your  Gazbttb,  I  be  removed  by  such  a  system  of  reform, 

endeavoured  to  point  out  those  divisions  of  Stability    will  most  attend  that   reform 

the  medical  profession  which,  arising  out  of  which,  being  effective  in  itself,  is  cauried  ant 

the  nature  of  our  occupations,  or  out  of  with  the  leftst  shock  to  existing  institutions, 

circumstances  connected  with  its  adaptation  I  am  decidedly  of  the  number  of  those  who 

to  the  public  wants,  seemed  best  calculated  consider  that  two  at  least  of  our  medicol 

to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  profession  and  corporations    should    remain  in  existence, 

the  public  good.  their  powers  and  charters  being  extended  to 

liiese  divisions  I  stated  to  be  fourfold —  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.     I  cannot 

three  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  our  oocu-  myself  see  either  the  necessity  or  utility  of 

pations:   1.   The  pure  physician;  2.   The  establishing  a  University  of  Medicine,  as 

pure  surgeon  ;  3.  The  pharmaceutist.    The  some  have  proposed,  and  with  due  deference 
fourth  division  arising  not  out  of  the  nature  .  to  their,  opinions  I  would,  say   that   sodx 

of  our  profession,  but  out  of  its  application  views  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  real  na- 

to  the  public  service :  4th,  The  general  prac-  ture  of  a  University.     Universities  are,  pn>- 

titioner.  perly  speaking,  a  kind  of  finishing  school, 

I  very  slightly  inquired  how  far  the  ex-  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  those  general 
isting  institutions  meet  the  necessities  of  the  principles  of  knowledge  which  may  best 
case.  It  was  found  upon  very  superficial  adapt  their  minds  for  the  learned  profesaons; 
inquiry,  that  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  leaving  it  for  these  professions  themselves  to 
only  corporate  body  which  can  be  said  be  the  teachers  of  their  own  art,  and  the 
generally  and  to  any  extent  to  license  physi-  judges  of  the  qualification  of  candidates  for 
cians,  however  excellent  in  itself,  had,  from  admission  into  their  lists.  The  check  of 
a  want  of  more  extended  power  and  char-  the  University  is  this  : — "We  find  A  or  D 
ters,  been  virtually  inefficient,  inasmuch  a  dissolute  character ;  we  dismiss  him  from 
as  more  than  one-fifth  perhaps  of  practising  the  university  on  account  of  his  bad  con- 
physicians  had  never  required  its  license.  duct."     A  or  B  then  is  debarred  the  power 

it  W88  found  that  the  College  of  Surgeons,  of  entering  either  of  the  learned  professions, 

although  holding  together  afar  greater  num-  not  being  able  to  show  a  university  qualifi- 

ber  of  persons,  and  therefore  far  more  effi-  cation.     Or  again,  C  or  D  may  have  shown 

cientthan  the  College  of  Physicians,  laboured  themselves  so  grossly  ignorant  or  idle,  or 

under  the  want  of  a  two-fold  classification  of  both,  as  to  have  failed  to  pass  the  University 

its  members,  by  which  the  public  might  be  examinations.   C  or  D  are  therefore  debarred 

assured  whom  they  might  best  trust  as  ope-  the  power  of  entering  either  of  the  learned 

rating  or  consulting  surgeons.  professions ;  and  most  properly  so ;  for  if 

As  to  the  pharmaceutical  part  of  the  pro-  their  ignorance  or  idleness  were  such  as  to 

fession,  this  was  found  to  be  represented  disqualify  them  for  their  University  degree, 

very  unnecessarily  by  two  classes  of  persons  they  are  clearly  unfit  for  that  higher  branch 

— the  apothecary,  who  has  very  properly  of  studies  which  not  only  requires  to  be 

and  very  naturally  got  above  his  business  in  learnt  but  to  be  applied.     Such  is  the  nature 

these  enlightened  days,  and  the  chemist,  who,  of  a  university. 
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^           What  it  appears  to  me  ia  required  in  the  council  would  have  to  aaperintend  inch  of 

j^       medical  profession  is  this :  the  aflbirs  of  the  corporation  as  may  properly 

(t               A  College  of  Physicians.  come  under  their  consideration.  They  should 

I                A  College  of  Surgeons.  he  further  required,  from  time  to  time,  to 

A  College  or  Society  of  Fhannaey.  examine  and  report  upon  the  qualities,  &c. 

The  College  of  Fbytidaos  should  confer  of  such  drugs  as  are  offered  for  sale  by  their 

two  kinds  of  diplomas :  members,  whether  provincial  or  metropo- 

To  the  Fellow.  litan. 

To  the  Member.  As  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  must  in  its 

Hie  College  of  Surgeons  should  confer  very  nature  be  essentially  connected  with, 

two  kinds  of  diplomas :  nay  even  dependent  upon,  the  medical  prac- 

To  the  Fellow.  titioner  (inasmuch  as  to  them  it  belongs  to 

To  the  Member.  prepare  the  remedies  ordered  by  the  m^ical 

The  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  man),  it  would  be  desirable  that  Ihe  presi- 

should  constitute  the  pure  physician,  and  dent  of  their  body  should  be  elected  from  out 

should  be  alone  eligible  to  be  a  teacher  in  of  the  fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 

medidne,  or  to  hold  the  office  of  physician  and  that  a  definite  proportion  of  their  council 

to  any  public  institution.  should  also  be  selected  from  out  of  the  fel- 

In  the  same  way  the  Fellow  of  the  College  lows,  snd  perhaps  members  of  the  Colleges 

of  Surgeons  should  be  alone  able  to  teach  his  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

profession,  or  to  he  surgeon  to  a  hospital,  &c.  It  would  be  desirable  that  the  Pharmaoeu- 

nie  Memdert  of  the  Colleges  of  Physl-  tical  Society  should  strictly  adhere  to  its  call 

dans  and  Surgeons  should  constitute  the  ing,  and  not  mix  up  with  it  (as  is  at  present 

general    practitioners.      It  should  not  be  done)  the  selling  of  paints,  oils,  grocery,  and 

enough  that  a  person  be  a  mender  of  dther  other  wares,    lliis  may  at  first  sight  appear 

one  of  the  Colleges ;  he  must  be  a  member  a  difficult  matter  to  accomplish,  inasmuch  as 

of  both  to  practise  as  a  general  practitioner*,  some  may  suppose  that  so  limited  a  trade 

Besides  the  powers  of  granting  diplomas,  would  not  afford  an  adequate  subsistence, 

the  Colleges  should  have  the  power  of  pro-  "^^lien,  however,  it  is  considered  that  by  the 

tecting  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  proposed  change  in  the  medical  profession 

diplomas,  by  fining  and  otherwise  punishing  the  sale  of  medicines  would  almost  exclu- 

persons  who   should   attempt    to   practise  sively  devolve  upon  the  pharmaceutist,  such 

without  such  qualification.      They  should  a  doubt  will,  I  think,  vanish, 

also  have  the  power  of  punishing  such  of  One  question  of  doubt  arises  here  I   Should 

thdr  own  body  as,  having  obtained  thdr  the  pharmaceutist  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the 

diplotna,  may  yet  have  conducted  themsdves  privilege  of  counter  practice  ?     I  confess 

with  impropriety.  this  is  a  question  of  some  difficulty.     It  may 

Bj  this  apparently  nmple  process  are  seem  hard  thatMoUyGUes,  having  a  stomach- 
provided  physidans,  suiigeons,  and  general  ache,  may  not  go  into  the  shop  of  Mr. 
practitionerB ;  and  we  now  arrive  at  the  Brown,pharmaoeutist,  and,  having  explained 
department  of  pharmacy,  and  here,  as  it  to  him  the  nature  of  her  torments,  receive 
appears  to  me,  an  entirdy  new  arrangement  from  him  the  soothing  and  cordial  balm  of 
is  required.  a  cup  of  peppermint-water,  with  a  little 

A  College  or  Society  of  Pharmacy  should  rhubarb  and  magnesia :  and  hard  it  certainly 

be  instituted.  As  the  calling  of  the  pharma-  would  be. 

oeotist  approadies  more  nearly  to  that  of  a  It  would  be  easy,  under  a  system  of  me- 

trade  than  a  profesnon,  it  is  not  necessary  that  died  reform,  to  prevent  the  chemist  from 

itsmembersshould  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vidting  patients  at  their  own  houses,  which 

Beddes  having  the  same  stimulus  to  exer-  is  now  but  too  firequentlydone.    This  would 

tion  as  ftlls  to  the  lot  of  other  trades,  they  effectudly  prevent  their  taking  charge  of  the 

will  have  the  additiond  one  of  the  honour  great  bulk  of  more  serious  and  complex 

conferred  by  bdng  raised  to  the  coundl  or  cases ;  and,  perhaps,  some  check  would  be 

board.    For  it  would  be  required  that  they  placed  upon  their  too  indiscriminate  counter 

should  have  a  board  or  council,  out  of  which  practice,  by  adopting  a  rule  respecting  them 

a  certain  number  should  be  selected  annually  which  I  shall  take  an  occasion  of  mentioning 

as  examiners.    Hie  office  of  the  examiners  when  I  come  to  speak  of  unauthorized  prac- 

would  be  to  ascertain  the  qualification  of  titioners.     It  most  also  be  taken  into  cond- 

candidates  for  diplomas.      Hie  board  or  deration  that,  with  the  dtered  nature  of  the 

~ ■ — —  medical  man's  occupations,  he  will  have 

*^  ^  •  !25LSfy  "^  ■^"P^*  ^*y  ^  prevwiting  more  leisure  to  attend  to  these  minor  ills  of 

SpoM^A^SVSS.uSSSfSSi  ft-"i  which  wiU  «nder  counter  pr«=tice 

(^ege  of  FhyBidans  as  a  candidate  formember,  less  excusable  m  proportion  as  it  is  less 

his  examination  should  be  rpgistered  as  taavin|r  necessary.     Ndther  muat  it  be  forgotten 

he  abookl  rcodve  their  um^  diplomas.  And  the  mediod  man  will  be  rendered  more 
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friendly.     If,  therefore,  Mr.  BrowQ  be  In  anewer  till  my  next  letter,  end  beg  to  wmb^ 

doubt  whether  he  ihonld  give  five  graine  or  scribe  myself 

a  scruple  of  riiubarb,  he  will  not  hontate  to  Your  obedient  aerrant, 

recommend  his  poor  friend  Molly  Giles  to  Phii.oi(athk3. 

the  friendly  assistance  of  some  neighbouring  July  sa,  18*1. 

doctor ;  well  knowing  that  he  will  be  equally  -__^ 

well  paid  for  his  draught  whether  it  be  of  hte 

own  or  the  doctor's  prescribing.     Under  ANNUAL  LIST  OF  PRACTITIOKERS. 

the  present  system,  his  profits — ^nay,  even  his 


rcpntotion— are,  in  some  measure,  pitted        7^  f^^  g^tor  qfike  Medicai  GmxeUe. 
against  those  of  his  noghbours — the  sur- 
geon-apothecary. SiK, 

It  may  be  said  that  many  a  general  prac-  Kkowino  your  seal  for  the  w^hare  d  tW 
titbner  of  the  present  day  could  not  possibly  public,  as  well  as  the  medical  profmsinii  ia 
obtain  a  livelihood,  without  that  additional  general,  perhaps  you  would  allow  me  tfaroi^ 
profit  of  his  calling,  derived  from  the  selling  the  medium  of  your  journal  to  propoK  a 
of  medicines.    How,  then,  is  this  case  to  be  remedy  to  the  legislature,  aa  well  as  to  tb# 
met  ?  profession,  against  the  serioua  evil  ariab^ 
First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  from  the  dtomists  and  druggists,  as  wdl  m 
the  apothecary's  practice  has  been  suffi-  other    unqualified  parsons,    bein^  slloved 
ciently  extensive  to  require  the  assistance  of  a  to  practise  and  prescribe  medidne  wiftfa  im- 
dispenser,  his  expenses  will  be  materially  punity.     It  cannot  be  expected  thst  s  pri- 
diminished  under  the  proposed  system,  by  yftte  chartered  company,  like  the  Apodieca- 
his  no  longer  requiring  such  assistance.     In  nes,  should  be  enabled  to  undertake  te 
an  cases,  the  expenses  of  the  general  prac-  numerous  prosecutions  that  would  be  i«> 
titioner  will  be  in  some  measure  decreased  quired ;  and  even  were  they  indiaed,  tkcir 
by  his  ceasing  to  keep  drugs,  and  to  sacrifice  ftmds  would  be  inadequate  to  tbe  pmpoae. 
a  large  portion  of  his  house-room  to  his  now  The  only  effectual  plan  would  be,  fim  inCro- 
misHamed  "  suigery."     But  tiie   greatest  dnction  into  this  Medical  Reform  BUI  (now 
saving  will  be  effected  in  his  time.    The  "o  much  talked  of)»  of  a  daoae  oompdUiiy 
additional  time  gained  wiU  enabb  him  to  the  annual  publication  of  a  comet  tiat  of 
extend  his  professional    services  to  more  the  qualified  medical  practitioneis,  and  em- 
persons  and  over  a  wider  district.     This  powering  the  magistrates  to  inflict  a  sbb- 
will  of   course    eventually  tend,  in  some  mary  penalty  Upon  any  person  ooavicted  be. 
degree,  to  <iimfai«H  the  number  of  medical  fore  them  of  practising  without  a  lioense, 
men ;    but  of  what   consequence  is  this  ?  and  a  portion  of  the  fine  to  go  to  the  benefit 
There  is  no  fear  but  that  their  numbers  will  of  the  informer.    By  this  means  a  most 
always  be  adequate  to  the  demand  for  their  effectual  stop  would  be  put  to  the  pemicioas 
services.  practice,  and  the  pubUc  secured  frtxm  the 

The  importance  of  this  saving  of  time  danger  of  being  poisoned  by  the  jgaoraDt 

may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  of  daily  tnd  unqualified.     Let  the  profeasion  unite 

occurrence.    A  medical  man  in  the  country  uid  exert  themselves  to  obtain  thia  object, 

is  sent  for  in  haste  four  or  five  miles  from  And  they  will  be  doing  a  most  fflsftitial  aer- 

home :  from  this  point  he  might  have  made  ^^ioe  to  the  public,  and  secure  tbemselTes 

his  rounds,  and  done  half  his  day's  work ;  from  the  encroachments  of  the  chemists  aui 

but  he  is  obliged  first  to  return  home  to  druggists,  although  they  may  be  supported 

make  up  medichies  for  his  patient.  by  the  physicians  and  others  interested  iu  it 

It  may  be  said,  that  plausible  as  ttiis  kind  I  am,  air, 

of  reasoning  may  appear,  there  may  yet  be  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

cases  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  general  A  Ginmal  PnACTinoKia. 

practitioner  should  be  also  the  vendor  of  his       July  18, 1849. 

own  medicines.     If  such  there  be,  I  would  ■ 

meet  the  difficulty  by  saying   that  ^ere  PIERCING  STRICTURES. 

should  be  no  law  in  the   Pharmaceutical 

Society  prohibiting  a  general  practitioner  — ^ 

from  obtaming  their  license  or  diploma  upon        7b  ikt  Editor  iff  the  Medieai  Gauite. 

his  showing  the  requisite  qualifications  and  . 

passing  their  examinations.  ^™> 

It  may  be  asked,  '<  what  are  the  advan-  In  the  last  number  of  the  Mboical  Ga- 

tages  of  this  system  of  combining  the  mediod  ssm  are  oorae  observatkms  on  what  the 

practitionerwiththeseller  of  drugs,  over  the  writer  is  pleased  to  call   "Mr.  Staflbid^ 

system  as  at  present  existing  in  tiie  Apothe-  operation*^  for  stricture  of   the  urethn; 

caries'  Company  ?"    Fearing  that  I  may  meaniag  the  old  plan  of  pieraing,  which  was 

be  trespassing  at  too  great  a  length  upon  revived  in  1823  or  1824  by  M.  Amnsaat,  of 

your  present  number,  I  shall    defer   thb  Buis  (as  may  be  ascertained  by  referrbg  to 
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the  PlBris  joamali  of  mecHcuie  €/t  that  date),  rangement  the  caTitjr  is  divided  into  oelli, 

and  oonteqnently  tome  yetn  before  Mr.  at  tibe  bottom  of  wMch  the  minute  glanda 

Stafford*!  publication  on  the  subject.  and  capillary  Teaflelfl  are  seen  in  relief.   There 

I  allude  to  tills  extraordinary  elaim  to  are  or&oes  in  Teaides  of  two  sorts : — 1.  Ori- 
originality,  because  Mr.  Stafford's  advocate,  fices  of  communication  more  or  less  irregn- 
in  the  paper  referred  to,  endeavours  to  larly  circular,  whose  edges  are  thin,  and 
make  It  appear  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  formed  by  a  fold  of  the  membrane  which 
and  Mr.  Liston  have  acted  inconsistently  in  lines  the  cavity.  Their  diameter  is  from  a 
respect  to  this  plan  of  treating  strictures,  quarter  to  half  of  that  of  the  vesicle.  There 
They  both  condemn,  and  with  great  justice,  are  one,  two,  or  three  orifices  in  each  vesi- 
sudi  a  use  of  the  knife  in  stricture,  unless  de ;  and  to  this  reciprocal  communication 
under  very  peculiar  and  unusual  drcum-  is  due  the  ready  inflation  of  the  oi^^,  not 
stances ;  md  herein  they  certainly  differ  only  from  the  veins,  but  also  from  an  aper- 
very  materially  from  Mr.  Stafford.  But  if  ture  on  any  part  of  its  surfoce.  2.  The  ve- 
in such  cases  tiiey  depart  from  the  rule,  nous  orifices,  less  numerous  than  the  corn- 
may  they  not  do  so  without  acknowledging  municating,  and  scattered  here  and  there,  a  . 
obligations  to  the  importer  of  M.  Amussat's  single  vesicle  sometimes  containing  two  or 
revival  ?  If  Mr.  Liston  be  unacquainted  three,  at  others  one,  cannot  be  found  in  a 
with  what  is  occupying  the  sui^^cal  world  in  group  of  several  vesicles.  They  are  of  a 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Prance,  it  is  drcular  or  elliptical  shape,  one-twelfth  of  a 
not  likdy  that  he  should  be  so  ignorant  of  millimeter  in  diameter,  and  are  the  absorb- 
the  history  of  surgery  as  not  to  know  that  ing  mouths  of  veins.  Between  the  vesicles 
such  an  operation  was  formerly  practised ;  are  septa,  or  intervesicular  spaces,  formed 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie's  operation,  in  by  the  separation  of  their  lining  membrane, 
such  cases,  besrs  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  and  containing  the  splenic  glands  and  ves- 
plan  adopted  by  Sir  Astiey  Cooper  forty  sets,  their  size  varying  with  the  greater  or 
years  ago,  than  to  that  of  Amussat.  less  repletion  of  the  oi^gan,  but  generally 

The  operation  of  piercing  is  a  dangerous  bearing  the  relation  of  2  to  3  to  the  vesicu- 

ezpedient ;  it  has  proved  fatal  in  several  in-  lar  part.    The  investing  membrane,  forming 

stances ;  and  should  not  therefore  be  re-  the  walls  of  the  cells,  is  continuous  through 

sorted  to  until  every  other  plan  has  foiled,  the  whole  extent  of  the  spleen,  and  may  be 

and  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  considered  as  one  homogeneoas  whole,  di- 

the  stricture  occupies  but  a  small  textent  of  vided  into  numerous  little  ampullse.    It  is 

the  passage.    M.  Amussat,  notwithstanding  supported  by  vessels  and  glands,  and  forms 

his  justly  acquired  celebrity  for  ingenuity  a  sort  of  frame-work  to  the  organ.    This 

and  expertness  as  an  operator,  has  frdled  in  membrane  is  very  complicated  in  its  stmo- 

resnscitating  this  operation  in  Prance.  ture,  and  cannot  therefore  be  considered,  as 

I  am,  sir,  by  Malpighi,  to  be  a  simple  dilatation  of  the 

Tour  obedient  nrvant,  internal  tunic  of  the  veins. 

Chirv&gub.  The  splenic  arteries  and  veins,  runidng 

Jnly  9(^  194S.  side  by  side,  are  directed  towards  the  peri- 


phery of  the  spleen ;  the  veins  being  pierced 

M.  BOTJHGERT  ON  THE  ANATOMY  ^  *^«>r  ^^^^  «»*«*  ^7  ^^^^  circular  aper- 

nv  TtTv  CPT  WK  tures,  leading  into  the  smaller  intervesicnlar 

UF  1  n  JS  oi-L-isisiN .  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  splenic 

""^  glands  and  the  membranes  of  the  vesicles. 

M.  BouROSRT  considera  the  spleen  to  con-  The  small  vessels  project  into  the  carities  of 

sist  of  ten  eomponent  parts  : — 1.  Vesicular  the  vesicles  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  reach 

membranes;   2.  blood-vessels;   3.  floating  the  floating  corpuscnles,   and  present  the 

vascular  corpuscules;  4.  agranulo-eapillary  appearance  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.     Lastly, 

ground ;    5.  a  splenic  liquid ;    6.  splenic  all  the  small  vessels  of  tiie  spleen,  in  the 

glands ;   7.  lymphatic  vessds ;   8.  nerves ;  turgid  state,   present  numerous  dilatations 

9.  ceHukr  tissue ;  10.  the  enveloping  mem-  snd  contractions,  so  as  to  give  them  a 

brane  of  the  spleen.  •  marked  knotted  appearance. 

The  splenic  veodes  are  uniformly  spread  Hie  corpuscules  are  small  bodies  floating 

over  the  whole  extent  of  the  organ,  are  of  in  the  caviUes  of  the  vesicles,  to  the  waUs  of 

sn  iiregular  polyhedral,  and  when  frdly  in-  which  they  are  attached  in  a  pediculated 

jeeted  of  a  sphenrfdal  or  oval  shape,  varying  manner,  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the 

in  sise  in  different  animals,  and  also  in  the  blood-vessels   and  lymphatics.      They  are 

same  spleen.     In  man  their  mean  diameter  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  the  size  of 

is  fttmi  1  to  t^  milliiiietre.     Each  vesicle  the  blood-globules.     By  the  granula-capil- 

does  not  form  a  simple  cavity,  its  walls  be-  lary  basis  is  intended  to  be  represented  the 

ing  travefsed  by  vessels,  which  form  projec-  two  structures  pkced  beneath  the  vesicular 

tions  in  the  interior,  covered  by  the  lining  membrane,  vis.  spherical  pale  granules,  or 

membrane.     In  conseqaenoe  of  this  ar-  glands,  four  or  five  times  tiie  diameter  of  the 
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Uood-globnlMt  ancl  the  capillary  net*work    reoeked,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  left  nde  of 
of  veins,  arteriest  and  lymphatics.  the  abdomen,  a  Tiolent  blow  with  a  cuttmic 

The  splenic  liquid,  which  appears  to  be    instrainent.      A    oonuderable    qosntitj  oi 
elaborated  by  the  floating  corpuscules  and    blood  flowed  from  the  wound,   and  tbe  bb» 
the  granulo-cspillary  basis,  is  deposited  in    was  immediately  deprived  of  conacioaaucaa. 
tlie  cavities  of  the  vesicles,  or  taken  up  by    A  surgeon  called  in  at  the  tiiii«,  fottnd  t 
the  absorbing  veins  or  their  walls.     It  is    coil  of  intestine  projecting  from  the  wovnd, 
thick,  viscous,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  but  no  solution  of  continuity  of  the  hennal 
and  under  the  microscope  appears  to  consist  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  waa  observed. 
of  globules  suspended  in  a  yellowish  unctu-  The  intestine  could  not  be  retumcd  till  tLt 
ous  fluid.      1.  Lenticular  globules,  some  of  wound  was  enlarged  by  incision  ;    it  wu 
which  afe   surrounded  with  a  red  border,  then  replaced,   the  wound  united   by  two 
and  apfiear  to  differ  very  little  from  ordi-  cross  pieces  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  pa- 
nary  blood-globules  ;  others  being  colour-  tient  was  sent  to  the  Ilopital  Necker,  -mhnt 
less.      2.    Whitish  globules,    irregular   in  he  came  under  the  care  of  M.  BerardfOO  the 
form  and  size,  and  resembling  those  found  3d  of  January,  1842. 
in  the  chyle  and  lymph.  On  his  admission,  there  was  observed  a 

The  splenic  glands,  so  far  as  actual  vo-  wound  with  smooth  edges  in  the  left  tngnaJ 
lume  and  consistence  are  concerned,  form  region,    occupsring   the   middle   of    a  Uoe 
the  principal  organic  element  of  the  spleen,  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  ^imr  i2>' 
They  All,  with  the  ramifications  of  the  ves-  the  ilium  to  the  spine  of  the  pabes  ;  «  par- 
sels,  the  intervesicular  spaces.     Their  dia-  tion  of  the  small  intestine  was  obaerred  pro- 
meter  is  a  quarter  of  a  millimeter.     They  jecting  in  the  wound,  of  a  neddtah  colianT. 
are  united  by  bands  of  a  similar  nature  with  Different  attempts  were  made  at  ita  redoc- 
themselves,  which  extend  over  every  part  of  tion,  which  was  effected  without  much  diffi- 
the  spleen.     From  the  afferent  and  efferent  culty ;   but  the  intestine  waa  immedia&eij 
lymphatic  trunks,   and  the  dispositions  of  protruded  again,  although  the  patieot  made 
the  vessels  about  them,  M.  Bourgery  is  con-  no  effort.     It  was,  however,  again  retomed, 
vinced  that  they  are  simply  minute  lympha-  and,  to  ensure  its  complete  reduction,  M. 
tic  glands.     The  lymphatic  vessels  are  ex-  Berard  introduced  his  finger  into  the  woeod, 
tremely  numerous  in  the  spleen,    and  in  and  imagined  it  passed  into  the  abdominal 
many  situations  remarkable  in  their  struc-  cavity.     To  prevent  the  reproduction  of  the 
tare,  being  enlarged  at  intervals,   and,  in  hernia,  several  points  of  suture  were  em- 
addition  to  their  valves,  divided  in  their  in-  ployed,  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  wound.    A 
terior  by  septa,  which  gives  them  a  sort  of  spica  bandage  with  compresses  were  adjost- 
rudimentary  gUndular  structure,  and  shows  mI,  so  as  to  maintain  permanent  rnrnpn  ■iisi 
them  to  be  not  merely  canals  for  transport,        Jan.  4th. — The  patient  had  suffered  ri- 
but  also,  in  some  degree,  organs  of  elabora-  gon,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  vomit- 
tion.  ing;  pulse  96,  full.      M.  Berard  directed 

M.  Bourgery  considers  the  spleen  as  an  him  to  be  bled,  and  leeches  to  be  applied 
apparatus  for  the  elaboration  of  the  blood,  over  the  abdomen.  The  vomiting  conti- 
and  draws  an  analogy  between  it  and  the  nued,  with  the  pain  in  the  body,  ^le  pulse 
lymphatic  glands ;  observing  that  if,  in  re-  became  quick  and  small,  the  skin  cold,  and 
lation  to  its  anatomical  structure,  we  may  the  patient  sank  Jan.  7. 
define  the  spleen  as  a  vast  lymphatico-san-  Autopsy. — The  intestines  distended  with 
guineous  gland,  on  the  other  hand  lymphatic  flatus.  Slight  general  injection  of  the  peri- 
glands  generally  may  be  considered,  to  a  toneum,  without  any  trace  of  lymph  or  pu- 
certain  extent,  as  small  spleens  appended  to  rulent  effusion.  A  small  quantity  of  blood 
different  parts  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  was  the  only  fluid 
In  treating  of  the  intimate  structure  of  these  found  in  the  sac  of  the  peritoneum.  A 
glands,  we  shall  see  how  fai*  the  idea  of  the  great  deal  of  infiltration  of  blood  oo  the 
conformity  of  these  two  sorts  of  organs,  exterior  of  the  peritoneum,  and  between  the 
evident  so  far  as  the  glandular  structure  of  muscles.  But  the  anatomical  dispositiou 
the  spleen  is  concerned,  is  borne  out  by  the  which  offered  the  greatest  interest  was  the 
internal  organization  of  the  canals  of  the  circumstance  that  &e  upper  lip  of  the  wound 
lymphatic  glands. — Gazette  Medicate,  was  separated  into  two  folds,  of  which  the 

anterior  was  formed  by  the  oellolo-adipoae 

tissue  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  extomal 

INTRA-PARIETAL  HERNIA,  obUque,  while  the  inner  was  constituted  by 

CONSBaUBNT   UPON  A  WOUND  OF  THE  ^^"^  ^*5™*^  S^LT""  ^^^^TT^^'^'      '^ 

ABDOMEN  Bpaoe  formcd  between  the  two  layers  waa 

sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  hen*a  egg,  and 

a  portion  of  intestine  was  folded  on  itself, 

A  CARPENTER,  sgcd  20  ycara,  a  strong  and    and  incarcerated  in  this  abnormal  cavity. 

vigorous  man,  during  a  quarrel  in  a  tavern.    Hie  abdominal  orifice  of  the  wound  had 
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about  the  same  extent   as  the  cutaneoas    ON  EXTERNAL   FISTJUL^  OF  THE 
aperture  above  mentioned.     The  intestine  LARYNX, 

presented  no  marked  disorganization  ;  it  was  

merely  red,  and  injected  on  its  surface.  j*-,  jun^m 

Under  what  influence  was  this  abnormal  Thk  cases  here  detaded  by  M.  Trousseau 
cavitT  formed  in  the  abdominal  walls  ?  Is  it  are  the  results  of  inflammation  of  the  sub. 
to  be  considered  as  the  result  of  the  attempts  mucous  tissue  of  the  larynx,  producing  first 
made  at  reduction,  or  was  it  Consecutive  to  ossification,  and  then  necrosis  of  the  carU- 
the  suture  practised  after  the  admission  of  lages.  In  some  cases  the  matter  which  ia 
the  patient  into  the  hospital.  Considering  formed  makes  its  way  to  the  interior  of  the 
the  speedy  return  of  the  hernia  after  its  re-  huryM,  and  being  discharged  as  fast  as  it  is 
auction,  it  is  probable  that  the  intestme  was  formed,  the  disease  goes  steaddy  on  tOl  the 
never  completely  replaced  in  the  abdominal  necrosed  portion  is  separated,  and  a  cicatrix 
cavity.  And  although  I  supposed  my  fin.  formed  over  ite  place.  In  others,  however, 
Kcr  to  have  entered  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  matter  forms  on  the  outside  of  the  Urynx, 
U  probable  that  the  intestine,  flattened  and  opening  m  the  neck  a  fistula  is  pro- 
sffainst  the  internal  orifice  of  the  wound,  duced,  which  either  remains  permanently 
deceived  me  or  escaped  attention.— Gflze//«  open,  or  closes  for  a  time  and  then  reopens, 
deg  Hopitaux,  ^^'^  ^  ^^*     ^^^''  >^n^ing  cases  unoonnect- 

* ed  with  phthisis  are  related,  and  the  main 

^    ""  "  practical  point  deduced  firom  them  is,  that 

ON  THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    FIRST    when  there  is  an  external  fistuk  with  ne- 
RESPIRATION  AFTER  BIRTH.  crosis,  no  attempts  should  be  made  to  close 

•  it ;  for  the  necrosis  is  never  superficial,  but 

By  Dr.  Julius  Budob,  of  Bonn.  extends  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 

—  ossified  cartilage ;  and  if  the  matter  be  pre- 

Thb   experiments  detailed    in    this   paper    ▼«»*«*  from  discharging  itsdf  extemidly,  it 

hardly  mVrit  notice  except  for  the  purpose    will  certamly  continue  to  be  formed,  and 

of  expressing  a  thorough  disgust  at  their    Produce  much  more  serious   mischief   by 

brutaUty  and  uselessness.     It  has  long  been    prewmg  inwards  upon  the  mucous  mem- 

known  that  division  of  the  vagi  nerves  rcn-    ^™«  of  the  larynx,  or  by  excitmg  inflam- 

ders  the  respiration  slower:  and  it  is  con-    matory  swellmg  about  the  glottis.— i/oijriwi 

duded  that  through  them  the  impressions    ^^*  Connai8tance»,  M6d.  Chir. ;  and  Bni. 

are  conveyed  from  the  lungs  to  the  medulla    *"*^  ^^-  ^^'  ^^' 

oblongata,  which,  being  reflected,  excite  the    ~- 

respiratory  movements.     But  Dr.  M.  Hall    REVACCINATIONS    IN  THE  PRUS- 
has  made  it  probable  that  the  first  respire-  gj^j^  ^^^Y  FOR  1840. 

tion  IS  due  to  a  reflection  of  the  impression 

produced  by  the  cold  air  upon  the  skin  of  — — — 

the  new-born  animal ;  and  it  has  been  sug-    Or  43,522  individuals  who  were  vaccinated, 
gested  that  after  birth  also  the  skin  is  one  of    34,573  had   well-marked  cicatrices,   6177 
the  recipients  of  the  centripetal  impressions    had  imperfect  cicatrices,  and  2772  had  no 
•B  which  '  respiration  depends.     To  prove    marks  whatever.    The  progress  of  revaod- 
this,  Dr.  Budge  actually  removed  daily  a    nation  was  regular  in  20,952,  irregular  in 
considerable  portion  of  the  skin  from  a  rab-    8820,  and  failed  in  13,750.     In  these  last, 
bit,  two  crows,  and  several  frogs.     The  ex-    revaccination  was  repeated,  when  2831  took 
periments  on  the  frogs  were  all  useless;    the  disease,   and  8958   resisted  it.     True 
nothing,  be  admits,  could  be  deduced  from    pustules  occurred  in   20,952  individuals  ; 
them.     In  the  crows  and  the  rabbit — who    and  of  this  number  10,021  had  from  1  to  5 
survived  till,    by  several  instalments,  they    pustules,  5875  from  6  to  10  pustules,  4171 
were  almost  completely  flayed — the  respire-    from  11  to  20  pustules,  and  885  from  21  to 
tion  was  generally,  but  not  always,  slower    30  pustules.     Of  those  who  were  revacci- 
than  is  natural ;  the  flaying  seemed  to  have    nated  during  1839  and  1840,  7  have  been 
an  effect  somewhat  like  that  of  diriding  the    attacked  with  varicella,  2  with  the  varioloid 
vagi  nerves.  eruption,  and  1  with  true  small-pox.  During 

And  now,  who  thinks  it  more  probable  the  year  1840,  only  74  cases  of  varioloid 
than  it  was  before,  that  impressions  on  the  eruptions  occurred  in  the  Prussian  army,  of 
skin  excite  the  movements  of  respiration  ?  which  number  46  were  varioelli,  21  varioloid, 
Who  bat  he  would  forget  that  the  sensitive  and  7  small-pox.  Of  these  last,  2  died  ; 
nervous  filaments  exist  as  well  in  the  raw  they  had  not  been  revacdnated.  These 
skin  which  his  cruelty  exposes,  as  in  that  eruptions  were  chiefly  observed  in  recruits 
which  he  removes  ?  immediately  on  or  shortly  after  joining  the 

The  details  of  the  experiments  are  to  be    army, 
found  in   Catptr't  Wochen»chr\ft,-^Brit.        The  vaoctne  matter  taken  from  adnlU  who 
andF^,  Med,  Aer.  weve  revacdnated  with  succest  was  found  as 
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efficadons  as  that  taken  from  cluldren.  The 
fourth  diTinon  of  the  anny,  entirely  reraod- 
nated  witii  matter  taken  from  adults,  has  not 
had  a  single  case  of  small-pox  for  three 
years,  although  it  has  been  stationed  «n 
countries  where  that  disease  was  raging.— 
OoMettt  Medieah  de  PmrUs  and  Bdinb. 
Med.  amd  Surg.  Joum. 

REVACCINATIONS 

IN  THE 

WURTEMBERG  ARMY  FOR  THE 
LAST  SEVEN  YEARS. 

Bt  Prov.  Hbxm. 

DoaiNO  the  last  se^en  years,  the  Wurtem- 
beig  army  has  only  had  20  soldiers  affected 
with  varioloid  eruptions,  and  two  with  small- 
pox, of  whom  one  died.  Of  these  22  indi- 
viduals, two  only  had  been  revaccinated  a 
few  years  previous,  and  it  is  stated  that  one 
had  the  varioloid  eruption  when  he  was  re- 
vaodnated,  and  that  the  revaccination  in  the 
other  failed.  Revaccination  was  first  per- 
formed with  lymph  taken  from  the  child, 
but  afterwards  with  that  from  the  adults 
tiiemselves.  The  following  is  the  result  of 
the  seven  years'  experience. 

Of  22,780  soldiers,  7888  were  revaocinated 
with  success.  Of  this  number,  4814  had 
distinct  cicatrices,  1754  had  them  scarcely 
apparent,  1208  had  no  visible  marks,  and 
112  had  had  small-pox. 

6091  individuals  were  revaodnated  with 
doubtful  success.  Of  this  number  3757 
had  distinct  cicatrices  of  the  former  vaod- 
nation,  1504  had  cicatrices  but  very  indis- 
tinct, 569  had  no  visible  marks,  and  81  had 
had  small-pox. 

8801  were  revaocinated  without  success. 
Of  this  number,  5106  had  distinct  cicatrices, 
2353  had  indistinct  cicatrices,  1188  had  no 
visible  marks,  and  154  had  had  small-pox. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  out  of 
100  men  who  were  revaocinated,  35  were 
successftilly  vaccinated  of  new,  in  26  the 
success  was  doubtful,  and 'in  39  it  failed. 
The  same  statements  also  demonstrate,  that 
in  1  out  of  every  8  individuals,  no  scars  of 
vaccination  were  apparent, — a  number  so 
large  that  Professor  Heim,  rather  than  attri- 
bute it  to  the  disease  not  having  been  re- 
ceived during  infancy,  prefers  to  attribute  it 
to  the  scars  becoming  obliterated  by  age. — 
Gazette  Midieaie  de  Pane;  and  Edinb. 
Med,  and  Surg.  Joum, 
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A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of   deaths   from  all 

causes  registered  in    tiie    week    coding 

Saturday,  July  16,  1842. 

Small  FOX $ 

Measles  s 

Scarlatina  S5 

Hooping  Cough  n 

Croup 1 

Thrush    M 

DiarrhoBa   n 

Dysentery  9 

Cnolera    i 

Influenza i 

Typhus ss 

Erysipdas 5 

SyphiliB  • 

Hydrophobia o 

Dueasei  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senms . .  157 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Ofgnns  at 

Respiration   lOS 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  BIood-vesselB  ....  u 
Diieases  of  the  Stomach,  lirer,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    C9 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c« 3 

Childbed 3 

Ovarian  Dropsy  o 

Disease  of  Uterus,  te.  « 3 

Rheumstism 3 

Diseasesof  Joints,acc 4 

Ulcer   0 

FistnUi  I 

Diseases  of  Skin,  lu: 0 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 1H 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay SI 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intesape* 

ranee is 

Causes  not  specified  0 


Deaths  flrom  all  Causes , 


Thbrmombtbr. 

Bahomstrr. 

90 

ftom  53  to  67 

99*79  to  99^ 

SI 

46     61 

39-69        99-7S 

93 

46      61 

99-90        8(MkS 
9019        90-14 

93 

03      66 

34 

43      79 

30-06        99*96 

3ft 

93      69 

99-90        99*89 

96 

46      68 

99^1        30-05 
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Kept  at  Edhontox,  Latitude  51<>  37'  ^2"N. 

Longitude  0^  3'  51"  W.  of  Gretnwiek. 

July, 

Wednesday  90 
Thursday 
Friday .  . 
Saturday 
Sunday  . 
Monday . 
Tuesday 

Wind,  S.W.  and  W.  on  the  90th,  N.W.  on  the 
two  following  days ;  N.B.  and  N.  on  the  93d ; 
S.W.  and  N.E.  on  the  34th ;  and  N.B.  on  the  two 
following  days. 

Cloudy,  with  rain,  on  the  90th  and  91st }  alnoe 
the  31st  generally  clear. 

Rain  fulen,  *S7  of  an  inch. 

Charlss  Hvmry  Adams. 

NoTiCB.-*"  Non  dubito.''    They  have. 
Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Stteet*  London. 
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LECTURB8  weekly  itages :  not  that  it  neoesaarily  rtmi 

its  oonne  in  three  weeks,  but  because  the 
ON  THS  sets  of  symptoms  wfaidi  sneoeed  each  other 


PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

PHYSIC,  regularly,  about  the  space  of  seven  dajrs  each. 

Deii9€red  ai  King^B  College,  London,  ^  Now  tius  symptoms  present  during  the 

'  first  week  are  expressive  of  disorder  both  of 

Br  Db.  Watson.  the  sanguiferous  and  of  the  nervous  system. 

._  The  patient  is  hot,  flushed  perhaps,  and 


qfthtticondweet;  deSrimm,anen.p.    V^-    Bedde.tlii.hemaiiifejtemMiape^ 
N<m.<ii«rrte<i.-  tfth,  third  wtek,  reco-    •»f.'*«P<>'?  •^.«?^^!f  "^?^'  J^f 


^i>^««.  A^M^  «/»M>  #A«M  b«  cannot  even  lie  on  his  side,  or  turn  him- 

ehangtMfound  after  them.  ^  about  weU  in  bed,  but  remains  in  the 

In  the  last  lecture  I  oommenced  the  oonsi.  supine  position :    and  if  he  be  purged  by 

deration  of  that  important  disease,  which  is  medicine,  or  spontaneously,  the  stools  are 

best  known,  in  this  country,  under  the  name  apt  to  pass  from  him  into  the  bed,  without 

of  continued  fever.     I  told  you  my  opinion  lua  knowing  it,  or  without  his  taking  any  care 

that  there  is  but  one  species,  although  there  to  prevent  it.    This,  however,  is  more  com- 

are    many   Tarieties,   of  continued   fever,  mon,  and  more    marked,  in    the    second 

Sometimes  this  disease  is  preceded  by  symp-  period  or  week ;  the  phenomena  of  whi^  I 

toms  of  a  slii^ter  disturbance  of  the  system ;  next  go  on  to  sketch, 
and  sometimes  it  sets  in  suddenly,  in  the        In  the  first  place,  in  mild  cases,  and  in 

midst  of  apparent  health.    Whatever  pre-  some  epidemics,  the  patients  begin  to  tm- 

monitory  symptoms  may  take  place,  they  i^rm^tf  soon  sfttr  the  first  week.    Dr.  Welsh, 

indicate  some  alteration  in  the  functions  of  in  his  Account  of  Fever  as  it  occurred  some 

the  nervcme  ayetem,  upon  which  many  pa-  years    since    in    the    Qneensbury    House 

thologists  have  snppOMd  that  the  first  and  Establishment  in  Edinburgh,  says  that  of 

most  direct  impression  is  made,  by  the  excit-  743  patients,  375  (that  is,  fully  one-half) 

ing  cause  of  the  fever.    But  the  exciting  had  paned  the  worst,  or  had  begun  to  get 

cause,  in  many  cases,  probably  in  all,  is  a  better,  by  the  ninth  day ;  and  several  of  3ie 

specific  poison  received  into  the  blood  :  and  physidans  who  witnessed  the  fever  that  pre- 

all  analogy  is  in  favour  of  the  bdief  that  the  vailed  in  Ireland  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 

primary  change  is  wrought  upon  the  blood  present  century,  concur  in  declanng  that,  in 

itself.    The  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is  gra-  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  had 

dually  vitiated ;  and  the  first  evidence  of  the  «<  taken  the  turn,''  and  the  patient  begun 

cifcttiation  of  this  altered  fluid,  is  depression  to  mend,  by  that  time.     But  the  epidemics, 

of  the  powers  and  functions  of  animal  life.  •  in  these  cases,  were  undoubtedly  mild.     In 

Among  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  declared  general  no  change  for  the  better  takes  place 

diseaM,  shivering,  headache,  and  occasionally  at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  or  eight  days  ; 

diarrhoea,  take  tibe  lead.  but  what  are  called  the  typhoid  symptoms 

For    the    convenience  of   description  I    develope  themselves  more  distinctly. 
divided  the  course  of  the  lUsorder  into  three        The  changes  that  occur  are  usually  the 

766.— XXX.  2  Z 
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following : — ^The  poUe  becomes  more  fre-  His  mind  seems  elsewhere :  he  is  innttmfiTe 
qaent,  weaker,  and  more  compressible.    The  to  all  that  panes  aroond  him ;  bat  he  Ee» 
tonrae  grows  drier  and   browner.     More  still,  mattering  disjointed  words  or  weaUnaat, 
soroes,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  accumulate  like  a  man  talking  in  his  dreams.     Prom  this 
on  the  teeth  and  lips :  and  it  is  in  this  period  state  of  ipphomania  the  patient  may  some- 
that  delirium  is  most  apt  to  ensue ;  and  that  times  be  roused  by  loud  speaking  addreased 
certain  eruptiont  are  most  often  observed,  to  him,  or  bj  the  sight  of  a  strazage  iaee  ;  mo 
But  the  symptoms  that  relate  to  the  nervous  that,  though  incoherent  and  delirious  jast  be- 
system  are  often  still  the  most  prominent,  fore,  he  may  becomecoUeeted  when  his  medical 
'Die  patient  generally  loses  his  headache,  attendant  enters  the  room.     But  he   pre- 
His  voluntary  movements,  however,  become  sently  relapses.     During  the  delirioas  aitate 
very  much  weakened,  and  are  sometimes  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  senaatioa,  and 
exercised  irregularly.     The  posture  which  insensibility  to  impressions.     The  patient  is 
the  patient    in  this  stage    almost    always  deaf.     This  deafness  you  may  hear  spoken 
assumes  is,  I  say,  indicative  of  thb  weak-  of  as  being  a  good  omen,  or  favourable  sign ; 
ness ;  he  lies  on  his  back,  and  he  nnk$  down  but  it  is  so  only  by  comparison  :  it  indicates 
in  the  bed,  slips  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed.  a  condition  of  brain  less  perilous  thm  its 
He  is  unable  to  make  or  bear  that  degree  of  opposite,  in  which  the  sense  of  hearing  h 
voluntary  exertion  which  would  be  necessary  mdrbidly  acute.      Imperfection  or   loss  at 
to  place  him  upon  his  side.     Hence  we  hail  it  vision  u  much  rarer,  and  much  more  dan- 
as  a  good  omen — because  it  is  an  indication  gerous,  than  deafness ;  yet  the  eye  is  gene- 
that  the  patient  still  retains  some  strength  rally  dull — unlike  the  brilliant  eye  of  acute 
— if  we  find  him  on  his  side,  or  even  on  his  phrenitis ;  it  corresponds  with  the  ex2>re8sioa 
back   with  his  knees  drawn   up.       Other  of  the  countenance,  which  is  perplexed  rathcr 
proofs  of  muscular  debility,  approaching  to  than    wild.      Sometimes,   however,   as   the 
palsy,  are  apt  to  present  themselves.     The  disease  advances,  blsck  spots,  like  flies  on 
voice  becomeii  feeble;  the  patient  can  scarcely  the  wing,  mueetf  volitmUee,  appear  before 
utter  an  audible    sound.       Perhaps  he  is  the  patient's  eyes :    in  oonsequenoe,   it  is 
unable  to    swallow.     This  is  a  very  bad  presumed,   of   partial   insensibility   of   the 
symptom,  though  it  is  one  that  has  been  re-  retina.     The  patient  attempts  to  grasp  or 
covered  from.     Sometimes  it  seems  that  the  catch  these  in  the  air,  or  to  pick  them  from 
power  of  deglutition  is  not  lost,  but  the  pa*  the  bed-clothes.     This  is  called  Jloceitaiio. 
tient  is  too  listless  to  try  to  swsllow :  or  the  After  these  symptoms  recovery  is  not  corn- 
dry  and  parched  state  of  the  tongue  and  mon.    The  mouth  and  tongue  are  dry ;  yet 
throat  render  it  difficult  and  painful  for  him  the  patient  no  longer  complains  of  thirsL 
to  attempt  to  do  so.     The  patient  is  apt  to  The  taste,  the  smell,  the  sense  of  touch,  are 
lie  with  his  mouth  open :  and  breathing  thus  all  impaired ;    even  external  inflammatkm 
through  the  mouth  tends  to  dry  the  tongue,  may  take  place,  especially  about  the  hips 
Hence  it  is  well  to  desire  the  sick  person  to  and  sacrum,  and  go  on  to  gangrene,  without 
swallow  a  mouthful  or  two  of  water,  and  so  any  complaint  of  pain  from  the  p*Mfwt.     He 
to  moisten  his  tongue,  before  yon  decide  upon  seems  altogether  careless  about  the  iaaam  of 
the  state  of  that  organ,  or  upon  his  fiaoility  his  disorder.     If,  at  this  period  of  the  fever, 
of  deglutition.     Often,  in  bad  cases  espe-  you  ask  him  how  he  doM,  he  will  probably 
dally,  there  are  little  convulsive  startings  of  declare  that  he  \b  quite  well.     I  have  already 
the    tendons,    {eubeulltte  tendhiMm  is  the  alluded  to  the  involuntary  passage  of  the 
technical  name  of  the  symptom)  and  other  faeces :  this  may  depend,  in  part,  especially 
irregular  and    involuntary  actions'  of   the  in  the  sdvanoed  stage  of  the  duMrder,  upon 
muscles  i   tremulous  movements,  especially  debility  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  masel». 
of  the  tongue  aM  of  the  hands ;  and  some-  The  urine  also  dribbles  away  fteqoently : 
times  the  patient  ii  unable  to  put  out  his  and  these  are  points  which  must  always  be 
tongue  at  all.    There  are  two  symptoms  looked  after ;  first,  for  the  sake  of  keepii^ 
which  present  themsdves  in  the  minority  of  the  patient  as  desn  and  dry  as  possible,  the 
instances  in  the  second  week  of  the  fever,  irritation  of  the  urine  and  ftecal  matters 


and  which  deserve  your  particular  attention :     tending   to  produce  sloughing  uloaratkm ; 
I  mean  delirium,  and  the  eruption  which  be-     and,  secondly,  with  the  view  of  preventing 


longs  to  the  disease.  the  bladder  from  beooming  unduly  distended. 

The  delirium  is  peculiar.      The  patient  Retention  of  urine,  and  all  its  bad  ooose- 

wanders,  at  first,  in  the  night  only ;  and  the  quences,  may  otherwise  oocur.     It  is  a  good 

delirium  commonly  appears  on  his  awaking  general  rule,  therefisre,  to  examine  the  hypo- 

firom  disturbed  sleep.     Sometimes  he  is  de-  gastric  region  every  day  with  the  hand ;  sod 

siroos  of  getting  up,  and  talks  incessantly  also  to  ask  lo  tee  the  urine,  not  for  sny  pnr- 

and  earnestly  in  a  loud  voice,  and  can  only  poses  of  prognosis,  but  to  ascertain  thst  it  is 

be  kept  in  bed  by  the  imposition  of  some  ragulsrly  discharged, 
restraint.    Usually,  however,  his  rambling         It  is  also,  I  repeat,  in  thia  stage  of  tbe 

is  of  a  tranquil  kind,  and  without  agitaUdb.  disorder  that  the  rash  or  eruption  which  so 
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often  MoompanieB  it«  very  frequently, shews  try  it  is  now  yery  rare;  bat  it  a«ed,  when 

itfldf.     Sometimet  it  is  notioed  earlier.     It  the  hot  plan  of  treatment  was  in  vogoe,  to 

oonaista  of  amall  rosy  blotches,  of  a  roundish  be  very  common  indeed  here,  in  a  variety  of 

or  lenticular  ahape ;  scarcely  raised,  if  raised  febrile  complaints  ;    and  it  was,  and  is,  oc« 

at  all,  above  the  general  snr&ce  of  the  skin  oasioned  by  proftise  sweating.     Sudanuna, 

on  which  they  appear.     Chomel  states  that  the  vesicles  composing    the    eruption  are 

they  disappear  under  pressure ;  but  it  is  not  called.      They    are    small,    hemispherical, 

so.    I  have  again  and  again  observed  that  transparent  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  con« 

they  diminish  or  become  fiunter  under  the  taining  a  clear  watery  fluid.     Hie  vesiclea 

pressore  of  the  finger ;    but  they  are  not  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  half  a  line  in 

eflhoed,  even  for  an  instant.    They  are  some-  diameter;  they  have  no  red  bases;  and  they 

timea  few ;   sometimes  so  numerous  aa  to  are  so  perfectly  pellucid,  that  when  you 

dapple  the  whole  surface  of  the  abdomen,  or  look  upon  them  in  a  direction  perpendicular 

of  the  thorax,  or  of  both.    Upon  the  limbs  to  the  skin  on  which  they  stand,  they  may 

they  are  less  common,  and  less  closely  set.  easily  escape  your  notice.     Viewed  sideways, 

1  believe  that  they  often  besprinkle  the  back,  seen,  i.  «.,  by  reflected  light,  they  present  a 

although  they  are  seldom  looked  for  there,  bright  surface,  and  look  like  so  many  drops 

They  vary  in  intensity  of  colodr,  and,  there-  of  water,  and  you  may  feel  with  your  hand 

fore,  in  distinctness.     The  whiter  the  skin,  that  they  rouffheH  the  part  affected  with 

the  more  obvious  do  the  spots  beeome.     In  them.    These  sudamina  are  mostly  met  with 

iMunettes  they  may  easily  escape  nodoe.     In  on  the  thorax,  along  the  sides  of  the  neck, 

this  form  of  disease  the  entire  skin  is  often  and  about  the   axillB.      By  degrees,   the 

vnnaturally  dusky.  limpid  fluid  disappears,  and  they  shrivel  up ; 

The  eruption  does  not  come  out  all  at  the  cuticle  becomes  wrinkled,  and  dries  into 

once :  nor  is  its  duration  always  the  same,  a  whitish  powder. 

Sometimes  it  vanbhes  entirely  after  two  or  JHarrhtBa  is  another  marked  symptom 
three  days.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  observed  in  many  cases  of  continued  fever, 
it  lasts  a  fortnight,  or  more.  In  the  latter  though  not  in  all,  at  this  period  of  the  dis- 
ease it  is  probable  that  auooesaive  crops  of  ease.  When  the  stools  are  involuntary, 
the  spots  continue  to  appear.  when  they  are  passed  in  bed  without  notice 

The  rash  now  described  stamps  continued  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  they  add  ma- 
fever  with  one  of  the  moat  striking  charac-  terially  to  his  danger,  by  the  irritation,  and 
ters  of  the  ezanthematous  group  of  febrile  the  sores,  which  are  liable  to  result  from 
diseases :  but  it  certainly  is  less  constant  their  contact  with  the  skin.  There  is  seldom 
than  the  cutaneous  phaenomena  of  amdl-pox,  much  pain  of  the  abdomen  complained  of  by 
measles,  or  scarlet  fever.  It  occurs  much  the  patient ;  but  if  you  make  pressure, 
more  regularly  in  some  epidemics  than  in  especially  about  the  situation  of  the  coecum, 
others.  Fbver  is  very  rife  in  St.  Giles's,  and '  you  may  often  observe  that  he  winces,  or 
in  other  crowded  parte  of  this  town,  just  that  a  transient  expression  of  suffering  passes 
now  (1838).  Our  wards  at  the  Middlesex  across  his  features.  The  character  of  the 
are  fell  of  it  i  and  scarcely  a  ease  presents  evacuations  remains  the  same,  and  is  almost 
itself  without  these  spots.  We  speak  of  it  distinctive  of  the  disease  :  thin,  yellowish, 
femiUarly  as  the  apotM  fever ;  or  (from  the  ochrey,  like  pea-soup.  When  in  fever  such 
resembkaioe  whkdi  the  rssh  bears  to  that  of  stools  persist  day  after  day,  and  several  of 
measles,  hereafter  to  be  described)  as  the  them  every  day,  you  may  safely  infer  that 
rubeohid  fever.  there  is  ulceration  of  the  bowds,  although 

You  cannot  well  confound  this  mottled  there  should  be  no  pain  complained  of,  even 

rash  with  petaekiit,  whieh  are  little  specks,  when  the  abdomen  is  pressed. 

or  dark  circular  spots,   resulting  from  a  And  the  same  conclusion  will  become  atill 

minute  extraTaaation  of  blood  beneath  the  more  certain  when  kamorrhage  from  the 

cuticle.    The  specific  raah  and  these  pete-  bowels  occurs,  as  it  is  apt  to  do,  in  this  stage 

chisB    are,    however,    sometimes    mingled  of  the  fever.     It  oftea  takes  place  uzicx- 

together.  pectedly,  sometimes  in  considerable  quan- 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  caution  you  tities,  and  rapidly  exhausts  the  patient ;  or 

against  mi«fc«k{«g  jUmMitt,  which  are  com-  it  recurs  at  intervals  to  a  smaller  amount, 

mon  to  nearly  all  our  hospital  patients,  for  wasting  his  strength  as  effectually,  though 

thia  apedfie  eruption,  whieh  is  peculiar  to  more  slowly.      The   bleeding  is  probably 

the  fisver  patients.    The  round  red  stain,  owing,  in  general,  to  the  division  or  opening 

with  a  dark  point  for  its  oeatn,  sni&ciently  of  some  of  the  mesenteric  veins,  by  the 

distinguishes  the  mark  of  the  insect  from  the  ulcerating  process  which  I  shall  mOre  fully 

rose-eoloured  bloldies  of  the  disease.  describe  by  and  by.    This  is  not,  however, 

There  is  another  eruption  described  by  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ulceration ; 

the  French  aa  oeturring  in  thn   disease  fer  the  vessels  are  usually  obliterated  pre- 

withont  being  ptaUmr  to  it.    In  this  ooun-  viously  to  their  erosion.    Sometimes  blood 
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-may  be  tiitis  poured  into  the  boird  witlioat  bit  ooantenimee  dean  away  3  he  onee 

being  voided.      Andnl  relates  a  case   in  abewa  an  intereat  in  what  ia  going  on  aroaid 

wbich  a  man  died  saddenly,   and    nnex-  him ;   the  temperatore  of  hia  akin  fwy^mnea 

pectedly,  at  an  advanced  period  of  continued  more  natural,  the  tongue  moiat  and  rimm^%mr  at 

fever.     Large  clots  of  black  blood  filled  the  its  edges,  and  the  fireqnency  of  the  pulse  is 

lower  two-thirds  of   the  small  intestines,  less.    The  evacuAtions  firom  tiie  bowefa  arc 

which  were  crowded  with  patdies  of  uloera-  less  numerous,  more  oonaiatent,  a 

tlon.     No  part  of  the  blood  had  passed  the  healthy ;  and  the  patient  is  aware  wl 

valve  of  the  coecum.  necessity  for  passing  them  arrivea,  and  gives 

Haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurs  also  notice,  or  asks  for  assistance.    Generally,  at 

in  continued  fever  sometimes   in    another  tiie  ssme  time  with  these  tokens  of  lan|irova- 

way ;  in  connexion  with  other  putrid  symp-  ment,  the  emaciation  which  haa  taken  place 

toms,  as  they  are  not  unaptly  called :   pete-  becomes  remarkably  oonspicnons ;   perhafK 

chi»,  purple  spots,  bruiselike  blotches,  and  it  is  the  more  observable  on  aoooimt  of  the 

extreme  depression  of  the  vital  powers.     In  patient's  resuming  a  more  natural  iiipniMiim 

these  cases  the  hsemorrhage  is  strictly  of  the  of  countenance. 

pauive  kind,  and  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  In  many  instances,  the  amendment  ta  so 

worst  omen.     Like  those  efl^ons  of  blood  gradual  that  we  can  scarody  say  when  it 

from  the  same  parts  that  happen  in  scurvy  begins.     In  other  cases  the  favourable  crisis 

and  purpura,  it  depends  upon  a  morbid  con-  is  preceded  by  an  aggravation  of  moat  of  the 

dition  of  the  blood.    This  is  no  matter  of  former  symptoms,  and  a  marked  Ini  n  iiw  of 

speculation,  for  by  this  time  the  sensible  the  general  distress.     This  is  a  very  carkMi 

qualities  of  the  blood  are  manifestly  changed :  circumstance ;   and  it  did  not  eaoqpe  the 

its  natural  tendency  to  coagulate  when  with-  notice  of  our  great  dramatist, 

drawn  from   the  body  is  diminished,   the  «  Befonre  the  caring  of  a  strong  diaeaae^ 

crassamentum  is  large  and  loose,  and  fills  the  Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  aud  hMltliv 

cup.  and  sometimes  is  rather  an  incoherent  Thti?*-  "•■*«2««t.    BvUa  that  take  leave 

sediment  than  a  clot.     When  these  putrid  ^"^  **»^»;  departure  moat  of  aU  ahew  eviL- 

symptoms  are  strongly  marked,  a  peculiar  Certain  evacuations  are  also  aometiaEKs 

foetor  is  exhaled  by  the  patient's  body ;  his  observed  to  accompany  or  to  be  oonnected 

tongue  becomes  dry,  black,  and  fissured ;  with  the  fkvourable  change ;   and  the  most 

his  teeth  are  covered  with  dark  sordes;  common   of   these   is   the   evacuation    of 

sloughs  form  from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  sweating. 

bed  on  which  he  lies ;  in  extreme  cases  the  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  diaeaae  b 

toes  have  mortified  ;   and  Dr.  Roupell  re-  about  to  terminate  in  death,  that  event  nay 

lates  one  terrible  instance  in  which  both  legs  take  place  in  different  ways ;   in  cither  of 

rotted  away  to  the  bones,  which  it  became  those  modes,  in  short,  which  I  took  some 

necessary  to  saw  through :   yet  this  patient  pains  to  distinguish  in  the  earlier  part  of  thk 

recovered.  course  of  lectures.     I  told  yon  then  tiiat  I 

Death  may  take  place  in  tiiis,  the  second,  had  been  taught  the  importance  of  studying 

period  of  continued  fever.     Of  42  patients  the  tendency  to  this  or  that  mode  of  dying, 

who  died  under  his  care,  Chomd  counted  in    reference   eapeoially  to  fever,   by  Dr. 

nine  in  which  the  fatal  event  occurred  be-  Alison.     My  own  experience  has  since  saf- 

tween  the  8th  and  the  15th  days.  fidently  approved  to  me  the  wisdom  of  hii 

The  phKuomena  bdonging  to  the  iMrd  teaching.     Cullen  inculcates  the  neoearity  of 

period  of  the  fever  vary  considerably  accord-  "  obviating  the  tendency  to  death."     To  do 

ing  as  the  disease  is  about  to  terminate  in  so,  we  must  ascertain  the  direction  of  that 

death,  or  in  recovery.     Among  Chomd's  tendency.    We  do  not  ao  much  ctcre  iheae 

42  fatd  cases,  I  have  already  mentioned  exanthematous  maladies,  as  keep  our  patients 

that  one  death  took  place  in  the  first  week,  alive  while  they  recover.    If  wo  would  pre- 

and  nine  in  the  second ;  the  remaining  32  vent  thdr  dying  we  must  know  in  what 

all  occurred  in  the  third  period.    And  the  manner  they  are  in  danger  of  dying, 

tendency  of  the  fever  to  terminate  during  The  most  common  mode  of  death  in  oon- 

this  period  is  equally  well  marked  in  the  tinued  fever  is  certainly  that  of  come.    The 

cases  which  recovered.     Of  24  such  patients,  organic  life  survives  tiie  animal  life.    The 

one  alone  began  to  be  convdesoent  in  the  muttering,  half-conscious,  dreamlike  stupor, 

fint  week ;    and  of  those  whose  symptoms  from  which  the  patient  may  be  roused  for  a 

were  at  all  serious,  not  one  shewed  marks  of  whfle,  becomes,  by  degrees,  more  profound, 

convdescence  before  the  end  of  the  second.  and  death  begins  in  tiw  head.    This  mode  of 

When  the  disorder  is  about  to  end  fevour-  death,  occurring  in  the  second  or  third  week 

ably,  the  more  formidable  of  the  symptoms  of  the  fever,  is  associated,  frequently,  with 

diminish  and  abate.     The  patient  begins  the  symptoms  of  putiesceney  already  de- 

agdn  to  attend  to  questions  that  are  put  to  scribed.    But  aa  the  stupor  deepens,  the 

him ;  the  dr  of  stupor  which  had  hung  over  pulse  generally  growa  weak,  and  the  ex- 
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tremities  become  cold.    So  that  death  does  blood.     Here  again  we  may  adopt  the  pa- 

not  come  parely  m  the  way  of  ooma ;  but  we  thology  of  Shakapeare : — 

have  a  compound  of  coma  and  asthenia,  in  ««..   i,,    -«....,     . 

whi^  the  coma  takes  the  lead.  i,  loached  corruptibly :  and  his  pure  brain. 

Now  coma  may  result  firt>m  at  least  two  (Wbicb  some  soppose  the  soul's  fnil  dweUing . 

different  kinds  of  caose.     One  cause  is  pres-  house) 

sure,  which  is  mechanical.    Another,  which  gpth  by  the  idle  commeDts  that  it  makes 

7^    '  "  !^    ^    V^^^l.      J      ,  L   ^^  Fftretel  the  ending  of  mortalily.'* 

is  probably  chenucal,  is  the  circulation  of  b                 ^ 

some  noxious  or  narcotic  substance  (such  In  some  malign  epidemics  the  nervous 

as  opium)  in  the  blood.     And  there  are,  system  is  overwhelmed  at  once,  in  the  very 

doubtless,  many  physical  conditwns  of  the  outset,  by  the  force  of  the  poison.     The 

nervous  mass  itsdf  which  are  capable  of  ar-  patient  becomes  stupid  or  b^ildered ;  his 

resting  the  cerebral  functions,  and  producing  surface  is  cold,  clammy,  purplish,  and  his 

ooma.    To  which  kind  of  cause  are  we  to  pulse  feeble :    the  ooma  rapidly  augment^, 

ascribe  the  stupor  that  supervenes  during  snd  death  may  ensue  within  twenty-four 

the  progress  of  fever  ?    That  is  an  interest-  hours.    We  sometimes  see  this  fearful  train 

ing,  and  in  reference  to  practice,  an  im-  of  symptoms  in  small-pox ;  and  still  more 

portent,  question.  often  and  mora  strikingly  in  the  worst  forms 

Physicians  have  diligently  attempted  its  of  scarlet  fever.      I  believe  that  in  these 

aofaidon,  by  examining  the  dead  brain.     I  cases  there  is  no  deviation,  cognizable  by  our 

cannot  tell  you  how  often  I  have  looked,  and  senses,  from  the  healthy  texture  and  appsar- 

looked  in  vain,  for  some  palpable  disor-  ance  of  Uie  parts  within  the  skull, 

ganiiation,  or  some  effusion  implying  pres-  Nevertheless,  there  may   bt,  and  there 

sure.     All  who  are  familiar  with  the  dead-  often  is,  in  these  fevers,  actual  inflammation 

house  of  a  hospital  are  aware  that  this  fruit-  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  :  but  this  is 

less  search  for  some  physical  explanation  of  an  incidental  complication.    We  conjecture 

the  comatose  state,  alter  death  by  fever,  is  that,  in  addition  to  the  influence  of  the  poi- 

of  very  common  occurrence.  son  upon  the  nervous  system,  there  may  be 

Chomel — one  of  the  latest,  and  a  very  able  a  low  degree  of  inflammation  going  on  within 
andaccurate  French  writeron  fever — gives  the  the  head,  when  we  find  it  externally  hot, 
following  statement  in  respect  to  38  fetal  when  the  patient  has  flushed  cheeks,  and  a 
cases,  in  which  the  brain  was  carefully  and  vascular  eye,  and  complains  of  dull  headache, 
minutely  inspected  by  him.  In  15  of  thQ  And  there  are  some  instances  in  which  we 
38,  no  morbid  appearance  at  all  was  per-  recognise  more  distinctly  the  outward  signs 
ceptible :  in  12  there  was  some  serous  fluid,  of  encephalitis — severe  pain  in  the  head,  high 
from  a  tea-spoonful  to  a  table-spoonful,  in  and  fierce  delirium,  intolerance  of  light  and 
the  ventricles  :  in  7  tliere  was  what  he  calls  of  sound,  with  much  heat  of  skin,  and  a  hard 
adema  qf  th*  meitimffew,  effusion,  that  is,  in  pulse.  When  coma  succeeds  such  symp- 
the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater :  in  6  general,  toms  as  these,  we  naturally  ascribe  it,  in 
but  slight  diminution  of  consistence :  in  2  part  at  least,  to  the  effects  of  the  inflamma- 
aome  alteration  of  density :  in  5  a  speckled  tion :  and  rightly,  for  we  find  tracea  of  in- 
appearance  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Now  flammation  slter  death ;  serous  effusion  be- 
to  what  conclusion  do  these  facts  lead  us  ?  neath  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  cerebral 
Why,  in  the  flrst  place,  to  the  conclusion  ventricles;  shreds  of  coagulable  lymph;  and 
that  those  pathologists  are  in  error  who  more  rarely  suppuration.  I  suspect  that 
muntsln  (as  Dr.  Clutterbuck  does,  for  whose  genuine  encephalitis,  which  is  of  course  at- 
experienoe  and  talents  I  entertain  a  sincere  tended  with  pyrexia,  is  sometimes  mistaken 
respect),  that  the  essence  of  continued  fever  for  continued  fever  with  intercurrent  inflam- 
wntfUnmmatUm  (if  the  brain.  Not  only  do  we  nation  of  the  brain.  Great  attention,  and 
fell  to  discover,  in  many  instances,  any  traces  some  skill  and  judgment,  are  required  for 
of  inflammation,  upon  inspecting  the  dead  discriminating  those  cases  of  fever  in  which 
brain,  but  we  find  that,  during  the  life  of  the  such  inflammation  occura,  and  for  directing 
patient,  measures  which  would  be  likely  the  appropriate  treatment, 
to  aggravate  any  inflammatory  misehief—-  The  death  in  fever,  by  apnaa,  is  certainly 
strong  stimulants,  for  example,  wine  or  much  rarer  than  that  by  coma  :  yet  it  is  not 
brandy,— do  actually  and  obviondy,  in  cases  veryunfrequent.  It  often  mingles  itself  with 
innumerable,  relieve  thie comatose  symptoms,  the  deathby  coma.  From  theearlieat  periodof 
and  benefit  the  patient.  The  inference  seems  the  fever,  we  may,  in  most  eases,  notice  some 
unavoidable,  that  the  coma,  in  such  eases,  increased  quickness  of  respiration,  which  is 
has  some  other  cause  than  that  mechani-  not  entirely  owing  to  the  mere  fever,  or  to 
cal  pressure  which  arises  sometimes  from  acceleration  of  the  dreulation ;  for  the  ear, 
the  effusion  of  fluid  upon  the  surface  of  the  when  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest, 
brain,  or  within  its  ventricles;  and  that  discoven  rhonchus,  and  sibilus,  at  least, 
other  cause  is   supplied  by  the  poisoned  Frequently  there  is  considerable  dyspnoea 
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for  some  boon,  or  for  a  day  or  two  before  oonnecta  itadf  wUh  morbid  cooditioiM 

death :    and  this  may  be  apparent  only,  in  tng  within  the  belly, 
consequence  of  the  stupor ;  or  it  may  be  real,        And  we  trace  the  Testiges  of  disease  modb 

and  proceeding  from  a  low  degree  of  pneu-  oftener  in  tfaeadiiomai  than  either  in  the Arsxii 

monia,  which,  by  iuterfering  with  the  due  or  in  the  thorax ;   and  the  miarfiirf  which 

arterialization  of  the  blood,  may  aggraTate,  we  there  diaoover  is  mors  oonata&t  and  drfi- 

or  eyen  give  rise  to  the  coma:   and  atysh  nite than elaewhere.     It ia proper, thorcfore, 

pneumonia  is  apt  to  be  masked  by  the  fever ;  to  inquire  aomewhat  more  closely  into  the 

declaring  itself  by   none  of  the  ordinary  morbid  appearances  obserred  ia  tlie  abdo- 

symptoms  of  cough,  rust-coloured  sputa,  or  mens  of  those  who  die  of  oontiDtted  fever. 
pain  of  the  thorax.    The  inflammation,  thus        I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  tntes- 

latent,  is  discoyerable,  however,  by  the  sense  tinal  canal  ia  largely  ftimished,  on  its  inixr 

of  hearing.  sorfitce,  with  glinds,  or  faHiclea,  whidtcoo- 

Now  what  does  dissection  teach  us  with  sist  of  little  more  than  crjrpte,  and  of  which 

respect  to  the  condition  of  the  lungs  after  the  predae  oflioe  has  not  yet,  I  think,  bc^n 
death  from  continued  fever?      Why,  the  '  accurately  determined.    Some  of  these  glands 

most   common  unnatural   appearance  met  aresprinkled(oneniayalmoat  sayatraaadoBi' 

with  in  the  pulmonary  substance  is  engorge-  over  the  whole  tract  of  maooaa 


ment :  a  state  similar  to  that  which  occurs  These  are  accordingly  called  ao/t/ery  gimmdi. 
in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia.  But  here  Till  I  waa  better  instructed  by  Professor  Todd, 
the  engorgement  is  probably  in  a  great  mea-  I  used  to  speak  of  them  aa  being  the  glmods 
sure  mechanical,  and  takes  place  during  the  of  Brunner ;  whereas  the  glands  discovered 
last  few  days  of  the  patient's  life.  As  the  and  described  by  that  anatomist  are  limited 
vital  powers  diminish,  the  laws  which  govern  to  the  duodenum.  Other  glands  or  follicIe» 
the  physical  world  resume  their  empire,  are  collected  into  groups,  and  are  named 
The  fluids,  and  the  blood  especially,  accumu-  glandule  agmmaim,  or  often  the  giaads  of 
late  in  the  most  depending  part  sof  the  vis-  Peyer,  who  has  given  a  capital  deacriptioD 
cera  :  and  the  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  of  them.  Now  the  arrangement  of  thse 
the  lungs  in  particular  become  loaded:  but  glands  of  Payer  is  peculiar ;  and,  in  refer- 
besides  this,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  large  enoe  to  the  morbid  anatcMny  of  continued 
portions  of  the  lungs  in  a  state  of  bepatiza«  fever,  very  necessary  to  be  known.  They 
tion,  and  even  infiltrated  with  pus  :  and  the  are  met  with  in  the  ileum  alone :  they  are, 
bronchial  tubes  clogged  up  by  viscid  and  mostly,  oblong  in  form:  and  they  ooonpy 
frothy  mucus.  that  part  of  the  bowel  whidi  ia  opposite  its 

The  mode  of  death  by  atthenia  or  syncope  mesenteric  attachment.    They  are  laigest, 

is  not  very  common  as  existing  by  itse^t  and  most  numerous,  and  conseqnendy  most 

but  it  is  qften  combined  with  one  or  both  of  thickly  set,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ilema, 

the  two  other  modes.      In  some  cases  of  which,  in  some  instances,  is  almost  entiieiy 

fever,  however,  death  doe^  appear  to  take  covered  witli  them :    they  are  found  also 

place  irom  mere  debility  qf  the  heart:  there  upon  the  ileo-cvcal  valve ;  but  beyond  diat 

having  been  no  pulmonary  embarassment,  they  do  not  go  in  that  direction.     Ascending 

and  the  head  having  remained  clear.     Death,  from  the  csecum  towards  the  jejunum,  these 

in  such  cases,  is  preceded  by  those  symptoms  groups  or  patches  become  smsJler,  shorter, 

of  debility  which  have  been  already  described,  more  drcular,  and  less  numerous  :  they  are 

The  pulse  becomes  small  and  weak,  and  separated  by  longer  and  longer  intervals, 

like  a  thread ;  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  till  at  last  they  cease  to  be  visible  at  alL 

and  sinks  down  in  the  bed ;   the  features  Where  there  are  valvulse  conniventes,  there 

sharpen  ;    the  eyes  are  hollow  and  dim,  as  the  situation  of  these  patches  is  very  obvioos ; 

though  glazed  ;  the  sphincter  muscles  fail  to  for  the  valvule  conniventea  are  interrupted, 

contract ;   the  extremities  grow  cold ;   cold  and  never  run  across  them.     This  fact  has 

sweats  appear  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body ;  sometimes  led  to  curious  mistakes.     I  have 

and  at  length  the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  and  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 

the  patient  to  exist.  geons  a  preparation  put  up  by  Mr.  John 

Death  occurring  in  this  manner  does  not  Hunter  (but  not  labelled  I  presume  by  him) 

occur  early.     It  happens  at  an  advanced  professing  to  be  an  example  of  the  destruc- 

period  of  the  disease.     It  is  noticed  some-  tion  of  portions  of  the  valvule  conniventa 

times  in  persons  who  have  been  lai^gely  bled,  by  ulceration.    It  is  nothing  more  than  one 

or  too  actively  depleted  at  the  commencement  of  these  natural  patches,  rather  more  plainly 

of  the  fever ;  and  in  those  who  have  sufiered  developed  than  usuaL 

a  good  deal  from  diarrhma.    In  short,  as  These  glands,  in  their  healthy  state,  are 

the  two  previous  modes  of  death  are  con-  much  more  conspicuous  in  some  bodies  tK«n 

-nected,  often,  with  morbid  conditions  of  the  in  othen.     You  may  see,  if  you  look  at  tV^n 

head  and  chest  respectively,    so  death  in  attentively,  that  they  are  made  up  of  aeon- 

fever  occurring  purely  or  chiefty  by  asthenia,  geries  of  mucous  follicles,  of  which  the  ori- 
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fiet9  are  obtciurely  apparent.    Now  the  main  babo  in  the  groin  bears  to  a  chancre  on  the 

alterations  met  with  in  the  abdomen  after  glana  penis. 

death,  in  continued  ferer,  are  alterations  of  These  alterations  are  extremely  interesting, 

these  very  glands :  of  the  solitary  glands,  to  because  they  afford  a  plausible  explanation  of 

wit ;  and  still  more  constantly  and  remark-  many  of  the  symptoms  of  continued  fever. 

ably  of  the  agminate  glands.  They  account  for  the  diarrhoea ;  they  account 

The  changes  which  these  glands  imdergo  for  one  form  of  occasional  haemorrhage  from 

are  of  the  following  kind.     In  the  first  place  the  bowels ;  they  account  for  the  uneasiness 

they  become  enlarged,  and  more  perceptible  or  pain  which  is  experienced  when  the  ab- 

than  they  are  in  a  natural  state.    They  then  domen  is  pressed,  and  teach  us  why  that 

present  a  greyish  transparent  surface,  dotted  uneasiness  is  greatest  in  the  situation  of  the 

over  with  black  points;  which  black  points  ceecum.     Nay  we  can  even  understand  why, 

mark,  I  conceive,  the  excretogr  mouths  of  although  these  ulcerations  exist,  there  may 

the  several  follicles.    Then,  as  the  inflam-  be  no  pain  occasioned  by  them.    This  may 

mation,  for  such  it  is,  advances,,  the  patch  be  partly  owing  to  the  general  insensibility 

becomes  reddish  perhaps ;  and  the  follicles  to  impressions  and  sensations  of  all  kinds 

burst  or  ulcerate,  or  slough  away :  not  alto-  produced  by  the  stupor ;  but  partly,  also,  it 

gether,  but  partially  and  by  piecemeal ;  so  probably  depends  upon .  the  depth  to  which 

that  an  irr^t^dar  ragged  ulcer  is  generally  the  ulceration  goes.  -The  mucous  tissues  are 

left,  having  thickened  edges.     Sometimes,  possessed  of  but  little  sensibility  even  under 

howevur,  the  foUicles  disappear  without  there  inflammation ;  but  if  the  muscular  and  perl- 

betng  much  redness  or  thickening :  the  mu-  toneal  coats  become  involved  in  the  inflam- 

oons  membrane  immediately  adjacent,  and  matory  process,  then  pain  begins  to  be  felt. 

even  the  remaining  part  of  the  patch  of  I  remember,  a  few  years  ago,  attending  a 

foUicles,  being  pale,  and  level.     Sometimes  young  lady  ill  of  fever,  witii  a  very  well- 

the  patch  puffs  up  into  a  sort  of  fungous  informed  practitioner,  but  one  of  the  old 

swelUng,  in  which  all  trace  of  the  follicular  school,  for  he  had  not  turned  his  attention 

structure  is  lost.  The  colour  of  the  ulcerated  much  to  the  state  of  the  intestines  in  that  dis- 

surface  is  various,  as  well  as  its  form  and  ease.     One  day  we  learned  that  our  patient 

appearance.    Sometimes  it  is  pale  and  grey ;  had  had  heemorrhage ;  from  the  uterus  her 

sometimes  red ;  oftentimes  yellow,  as  if  the  friends  supposed ;  but  when  I  saw  the  dis- 

exposed  cellular  and  other  tissues  were  stained  charge,  I  was  certain,  by  its  appearance,  and 

by  the  ochrey  fluid  which  had  been  poured  by  its  odour,  though  it  was  not  mixed  with 

from  the  bowels  during  life.    What  I  have  any  faeces,  that  it  had  come  from  the  bowels ; 

bilherto  stated  relates  to  Peyer's  glands ;  but  and  I  stated  my  conviction  that  there  was 

the  solitary  glands  participate,  usually,  in  ulceration  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum, 

the  change.  They  become,  in  the  first  place,  But  she  had  no  pain  in  the  abdomen.     You 

large  and  hard,  and  present  a  whitish  coloured  might  press  any  part  of  it  without  exciting 

projection  from  the  surface,  which,  by  a  the  smallest  uneasiness.    So,  distrustful  of 

mistaken  analogy,  has  sometimes  been  called  my  opinion,  they  called  in  an  eminent  ac- 

a  pustule.     At  length  a  loss  of  substance  coucheur,  who  also  pressed  and  examined 

takes  place  in  these  also ;  beginning  at  their  the  belly :  but  neither  could  he  detect  any 

summit,  and  producing  a  small,  but  some-  tenderness  or  undue  sensibility.     He  next 

times  a  deep  ulcer.  examined  the  uterus /»er  vaginam;  but  could 

And  of  these  changes  it  is  further  to  be  discover  nothing  wrong  there.     Some  few 

observed,  that  they  are  more  common,  more  nights  afterwards  the  general  practitioner 

numerous,  more  extensive,  more  advanced,  was  called  out  of  his  bed  to  this  patient, 

in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  ciecum.  He  was  told  that  the  haemorrhage  (or  flooding 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  meet  with  more  as  they  called  it,  for  they  persisted  in  be- 

ulcers  near  the  caecal  valve,  because  there  are  lieving  that  it  was  uterine,)  had  returned ; 

more  glands  there ;   but  undoubtedly  the  and  before  he  arrived  at   the    house  the 

ulcers   are   (in  general)  fori  her  advanced  patient  was  dead.     We  next  day  opened  the 

there  than  higher  up  in  the  bowel.  body  together.     The  uterus  was   perfectly 

Going  along  with  this  ulceration  of  the  natural;  there  was  no  vestige  of  discharge 

mucous  glands  of  the  intestine,  and  above  or  bleeding  in  the  vagina:  but  the  ileum, 

all  of  the  aggrt^te  glands  of  the  ileum,  for  about  a  foot  above  its  entrance  into  the 

you  will  frequently  find  inflammation  (t.  e.  caecum,  was  in  a  state  of  superficial  but 

redness,  hardoess,  and  swelling)  of  the  cor-  ragged  ulceration,  and  universally  red  and 

responding  mesenteric  glands.     This  would  smeared  with  blood.     I  mention  this  as  a 

seem  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  inflammation  strong  fact  in  illustration  of  the  possibility 
and  ulceration  of  the  mucous  glands.    The'  of  there  being  much  disorganization  of  the 

inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is,  I  inner  surfiux  of  the  intestines,  without  any 

conceive,  secondary ;  and  bears  the  same  pain  to  reveal  it. 

relation  to  the  ulcers  seen  in  the  bowel,  as  a  Now  the  alterations  1  have   last  been 
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■ketohing — the  thtckeoiiig,  redness,  tame-  tary  and  aggregate  glands,  which  strew  tlie 

faction,  and  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  soHboe  of  the  mooona  meoDbrane  of  the  «b- 

glands  of  Peyer,  and  also  of  the  solitary  mentary  csnal,  is  not  the  essenoe  of  lercr, 

glands — are  so  common  in  feyer,  particn-  yet  that  it  is  a  yery  freqfnent  oompmion  of 

larly  in  some  epidemics,  that  many  patholo*  contlnaed  fever. 

gists  are  of  opinion  that  fever  is  essentially  Bat  when  it  does  ocoar,  is  this  state  of 

inflammation  of  these  glands,  and  nothing  things  always,  or  necessarily  &tal  ?     By  no 

else.    But  this,  I  am  sure,  is  an  error.     In  means.     It  may  be  fiital,  in  more  wmj%  tiiaA 

the  first  place,  if  this  doctrine  were  trne,  it  one.     It  may  lead  to  death,  by  *'^l»ff-vfin|c 

woold  almost  follow  of  necessity  that  the  diarrhoea,  in  the  way  of  slow  asthenie ;  it 

severity  of  the  case,  and  the  intensity  of  the  may  kill  by  laying  open  a  large  meaenterie 

symptoms,  shonld  be  in  proportion  to  the  blood-vessel,  and  so  prodadng  oopione  hm- 

number,  depth,  and  extent  of  the  ulcere-  morrhage  and  mortal  syncope ;  it  may,  and 

tions.     But  this  is  fur  from  being  so.     In  often  does,  destroy  the  patient,  by  jwi/wa- 

cases  in  which  the  symptoms  have  been  of  Hon  of  the  bowel :  the  ulcer  penetrates  tfae 

the  worst  kind,  there  have  been  found  very  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  and  reacbes  the 

few  ulcerations,  and  those  small  and  appa-  peritoneum  ;  and  sometimes  that  membrBBe 

rently  insignificant.     On  the  other  haaid,  gives  way,  and  sometimes  it  does  not.     The 

when  the  complaint  has  run  a  moderate  consequences  of  its  ruptare  or  perforatum — 

coarse,  but  at  length  has  terminated  fatally,  the  escape,  I  mean,  of  the  contents  of  the 

it  is  not  uncommon  to  discover  a  frightful  bowel,  and  the  supervention  of  intense  and 

amount  of  disorganization  in  the  ileum.  incontroUable  peritonitis, — I  need  not  ^gna 

But  what  is  more  conclusive  is,  that  the  dwell  upon.      But  the  ulcers    nuy,    end 

occurrence  of  this  inflammatory  condition  doubtless  often  do,    heal:   and  the  scan 

of  the  mucous  follicles  of  the  intestines  is  which  they  leave  behind  them  are  frequently 

not  eoHttani,  in  continued  fisver.     If  one  to  be  seen.     Hie  ulcerated  sorfaoe  aeena  to 

well-marked  instance  of  the  disease  should  clothe  itself  afresh,  by  degrees,  with  a  new 

occur,  without  any  trace  of  a  morbid  action  mucous  membrane ;  whidi  is  thin,  however, 

having  been  going  on  in  the  mucous  folli-  and  adherent  to  the  subjacent  tiasocs,  aad 

cles,  that  instance  would,  of  course,  suffice  to  does  not  slide  over  them  when  preaaed  bc- 

overtum  the  theory.     But  scores  of  such  tween  the  finger  and  thumb,  as  the  healthy 

cases  have  occurred.       I  haye  seen  many  portions  of  the  coats  of  the  bowel  will  do 

such  myself ;  and  other  persons  have  seen  upon  each  other.      And  in  the  place  of  the 

more.  .  Since  attention  has  been  drawn  to  cicatrix  there  is  usually  to  be  seen  a  mani- 

the  subject,  the  patches  of  glands,  and  the  fest  puckering,    and   a  number    of   little 

whole  tract  of  mucous  membrane,  from  the  wrinkles  or  lines,  radiating  from  a  oomnxm 

stomach  to  the  rectum,  has  been  diligently  centre. 

explored :  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that,  The  spleen — I  may  observe,  before  I  oon- 

at  certain  times  and  places  (in  other  words,  elude  this  lecture — ^is  more  frequently  found 

in  certain  epidemics),  the  ulceration  of  the  altered  in  texture  after  death  by  oootinaed 

inner  surface  of  the  intestines  is  far  less  fever,  than  any  other  part  except  the  glands 

common  than  in  others.      It  was  compare-  of  which  I  was  last  speaking.      It  is  asnally 

tively  rare  in  an  epidemic  of  which  I  wit-  enlarged,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  of  aoft,  and 

nessed  some  part  in  Edinburgh.     Then  I  sometimes  almost  of  rotten,  consistence, 

came  to  London;  and  for  several  years  I  To-morrow  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  ont 

never  saw  a  body  opened  after  death  by  some  of  the  most  important  warietiee  that 

continued  fever,  without  finding  ulcers  in  have  been  found  to  occur  in  this  disease  of 

the  bowels.      More  recently,  however,  and  continued  fever. 

especially    during    the     present    epidemic  ■ 

(1838),  I  have  looked  for  them,  carefully,  LECTURES 

in  many  cases  that  have  proved  fatal  in  the  ^i,  ^^^ 

Middlesex   Hospital,  and  have  discovered        ^,^^^^„.^ 

neither  ulcention  nor  any  other  apparent  DISORDERS  RESULTING  FROM 

change  in  the  follicles  of  the  intestines.  StiU  DEFECTIVE  NUTRIMENT, 

in  my  own  experience  such  ulcers  have  been  u^  n   n^^^  xm  rk  wt>o. 

vastly  more  often  present  than  absent.    Cho-  ^,       Bv  <^.  Bddd,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

matter  m  the  Hotel  Dieu,  never  met  with  suiting  Physician  to  the  Seamen's  Hospitel. 

an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  their  Dreaimought. 

occurrence ;  or  of  some  degree  or  form  of  — — 

that  kind  of  alteration  in  the  mucous  glands,  Da.  Lmn  tells  us,  that  while  he  was  sor- 

of  which  the  ulcer  is  the  hut  stage.  geon  of  the  Saliebwy,  in  1746  and  1747, 

We  must  conclude,  upon  the  whole,  that  scurvy  raged  with  great  violence  in  that  ship 

although  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  soli-  during    two   channel  cmiaes,  one  of  ten 
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VreeVBf  the  other  of  eleven ;  and  that  in  each  the  unusual  sererity  of  the  winter  of  1794, 

of  these  croises  it  shewed  itself  in  less  than  brought  the  diet  of  the  poor  in  our  large 

six  weeks  after  they  put  to  sea :   yet  in  a  towns  nearly  to  what  it  was  before  the  sue- 

subsequent  cruise  of  twelve  weeks,  which  culent  Tegetables,  which  now  form  so  im« 

was  the  longest  the  Salubury  made,  there  portant  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  people, 

was  but  one  scorbutic  person  on  board.    Dr.  were  introduced  into  this  country;  and,  as 

Liind  oould  assign  no  cause  for  this  differenoe  happened  in  the  olden  time,  scurry  showed 

except  the  state  of  the  weather.    The  real  itself  among  them  during  the  spring  months. 

cause  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  found  in  the  In  the  spring  of  1795,  well-mark^  cases  of 

circurastsnoe,  that  the  two  first  cruises  were  scurvy  were  introduced  into  most  of  the 

made  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  London  hospitals ;   and  Dr.  Heberden  has 

June,   BO  that   she  left  port   in    spring ;  left  a  good  account  of  some  that  were  under 

while  the  last  was  performed  in  the  months  his  own  care  in  St.  Creorge's.     Speaking  of 

cf  August,  September,  and  October.  one  of  these  patients,  he  says,  "His  diet, 

It  was  long  brought  forward  as  a  strong  preyiously  to  de  occurrence  of  scurvy,  con- 
argument  in  favour  of  the  great  influence  sisted  of  bread  and  butter,  with  tea,  for 
ascribed  to  cold  in  the  production  of  scurvy,  breakfast ;  fresh  meat  and  bread  for  dinner ; 
that  the  sailors  who  suffered  most  from  it  and  water-gruel  for  supper.  This  was  his 
were  those  engaged  in  the  northern  whale-  common  food  at  all  times,  excepting  that  he 
fishery ;  although  the  vessels  employed  in  had  been  used  to  eat  vegetables,  which,  on 
this  service  were  better  provisioned  than  any  account  of  their  high  price,  he  had  not  been 
others,  the  voyage  from  this  country  short,  able  to  procure  for  some  months." 
and  the  men  kept  constantly  in  action.  The  Another  cause  to  which  men  had  recourse, 
fact  was  unnoticed — that  these  vessels  always  in  their  inability  to  explain  the  anomalies  of 
leave  this  country  in  spring.  scurvy — that  in  some  voyages  it  appeared  in 

The  history  of  our  navy  abounds  with  a  few  weeks,  in  others  only  after  as  many 

instances  showing  that  scurvy  is  not  pro-  months— is  deflective  ventilation  and  want  of 

dnced  by  the  use  of  salt,  by  cold,  or  by  tiie  cleanliness.    No  doubt,  free  ventUation  and 

various  other  influences  to  which  it  has  been  cleanliness  contribute  much  to  health,  by 

vaguely  ascribed,  but  imply  by  prolonged  ftimishing  a  constant  supply  of  the  first 

abstinence  from   succulent  vegetables  and  necessary  of  life ;  and  want  of  them  greatiy 

fruits.     A  very  instructive  instance,  the  last  increases  sickness  and  mortality  in  our  large 

the  annals  of  our  navy  furnish,  occurred  in  towns,  by  favouring  the  spread  of  infectious 

the  channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of  diseases ;   but  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  has 

Lord  Howe,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  no  influence,  at  least  no  direct  influence,  in 

1795 ;  a  year  ever  memorable  for  the  com-  causing  scurvy. 

plete  extinction  of  scurvy  in  our  navy  by  the  The  narrator  of  Lord  Anson's  voyage  tells 

mtroduction  of   lemon-juice  as  a  regular  us  that  during  the  latter  part  of  their  nui, 

article  of  diet.  before  their  arrival  at  the  island  of  Tinian^- 

The  winter  of  1 794  -5  was  long  remembered  the  part  of  the  voyage  in  which  scurvy  proved 

for  its  severity,  and  the  distress  it  occasioned  most  destructive — all  the  ports  were  kept 

by  the  destruction  of  vegetation.  In  the  begin-  open ,  and  uncommon  pains  taken  to  sweeten 

ning  of  April  scurvy  made  its  appearance  in  and  cleanse  the  ship,  without  producing  any 

the  channel  fleet,  and  soob  spread  to  such  an  abatement  in  the  progress  or  the  virulence 

extent  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  of  the  disease. 

fleet.     Ita  speedy  suppression  became  an  Dr.  Trotter,  in  his  admirable  account  of 

object  of  national  oonoem,  and  every  effort  the  health  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  in  1795, 

was  made   by  the  Admiralty  to  effect  it.  from  which  I  have  already  borrowed,  says  : 

The  men  were  furnished  with  fresh  meat,  and  '*  To  have  thought  of  foul  air  as  a  cause  of 

with  a  plentiful    supply  of   oranges    and  scurvy,   when    it   appeared  in  the  Royal 

lemons.    Vegetables,  at  first,  could  be  pro-  George  and  Queen,  would  have  been  the  last 

cared  only  in  small    quantities.    As   the  resource  of  a  physician  investigating  causes, 

season  advanced,  they  grew  more  plentiful,  who  had  witnessed  the  admirable  system  of 

and  after  the  31st  of  May,  5000  weight  of  duty  practised    by    Captains    Domet  and 

salad  was  distributed  daily  among  the  ships  Bedfo^." 

at  Spitluflid.  The  fact,  that  scurvy  is  at  present  never 

Ibe  good  effects  of  this  change  of  diet  met  with  in  the  most  crowded  and  filthy 

were  astonishing;   and  on  the  12th  of  June  parts  of  the  metropolis,  affords  additional 

the  squadron  saSed  in  good  health.     Scurvy,  proof  that  defective  ventilation  and  want  of 

however,  made  its  appearance  again,  but  it  cleanliness  have  no  direct  influence  in  causing 

was  found,  from  the  list  of  patients,  that  it. 

daring  the  cruise,  which  was  a  long  one,  not  But  medical  writers  have  been  slow  to 

a  man  who  had  ehared  in  the  allowanee  at  perceive  the  full  force  of  these  facts,  and  to 

SpUhead  had  the  tlightest  recurrence  of  it.  admit,  what  the  history  of  the  disease  incon- 

TSr  mm^'n^ir  of  T«»7?*«>«i»«.  consequent  on  testibly  proves,  that  scurvy  is  the  effect  of 
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deficient  nutriment  only ;    and  that  cold,  succulent  yegdtahleB  or  fruits.    In  the  cosrat 

defective  ventilation,  and  the  Tarious  causes  of  a  few  days  only,  the  oooiplexion  loies^  i** 

assigned  for  it,  have  no  other  influence  than  sallow  and  dusky  hue;   the  gams  ben>ii^ 

in  so  far  as  they  waste  the  body  or  impair  firm  and  florid ;   the  effusions  of  blood  <  -. 

nutrition.  the  skin  and  between  the  muscles  disappear  ; 

The  time  during  which  abstinence  from  the  despondency  and  muscular  weakness  ? 

succulent  vegetables  must  be  continued  in  place  to  cheerfiUneBS  and  a  feeling  of  strtai^ 

order  to  produce  scurvy,  varies,  as  I  have  — every  thing  betokens  the  rapid  nrtum 

before  remarked,  according  to  the  nature  of  health, 
the  food  on  which  the  person  has  been  living.         The  recovery  is  not  only  rai^id,  but  it  » 

The  disease  showed  itself  earlier  in  the  voy-  complete.    The  disease,  howerer  severe,  d''e> 

ages  undertaken  in  spring,  when  the  men  for  no  permanent  harm  to  the  constitndon.     Ii 

some  time  had  eaten  sparingly  of  vegetables,  this  respect  scurvy  ofiers  a  striking  coatr^x 

than  in  voyages  commenced  at  the  end  of  to  other  diseases  produced  by  deficient  nutri- 

summer,  when  vegetables  and  fruits  had  been  ment. 

for  some  time  abundant.      The  element,        The  circumstances  under  whi<^  the  dL^- 

whatever  it  be,  which  the  vegetable  juices  ease  occurs,  the  symptoms  which  mark  rr< 

furnish,  and  which  is  the  true  preventive  of  presence, — espedally  the  dusky  hue  of  tk 

scurvy,  is  expended  slowly.    The  better  a  complexion,  the  spongy  state  of  the  gasis. 

person  has  been  supplied  with  it,  the  lo|iger  and  the  great  proneness  to  hemorrhage, — esd 

he  can  subsist  without  it.      We  have  an  the  absence  of  any  special   le^icm   of  lU 

analogous  fact  in  the  prolonged  abstinence  solids  discoverable   after  death,    leave    l  * 

from  food  that  animals  which  have  much  fat  doubt  that  a  faulty  state  of  the  blood  is  iff 

can  maintain.     The  fat  is  slowly  consumed  source  of  all  the  symptoms.     The  food  ts 

in  fuel  for  the  respiration  and  animal  heat.  deficient  in  necessary  constituents,  and  tbr 

As  might  have  been    expected,    scurvy  blood  formed  from  it  is  imperfect.     A  cir- 

sbows  itself  sooner,  under  the  same  diet,  in  cumstance   which  shows   that    the    morbiJ 

persons  reduced  by  other  illness.     In  the  change  of  the  blood  in  scurvy  is  of  ajpeci«. 

Channel   Fleet,    in   the   spring    of    1795,  kind,  is,   that  even  in  persons  labouriiic 

scurvy  appeared  chiefly  in  those  men  who  under  other  and  fatal  diseases,  the  symptocis 

were  couTalescent  from  an  epidemic  catarrh  ;  of  scurvy  rapidly  disappear  under  the  use  ai 

and  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria  in  1801,  lemon-juice.     I  have  witnessed  several  in- 

those  soldiers  who  had  received  severe  in-  stances  of  this,  but  none  more  remariabie 

juries,  or  were  reduced  by  the  ophthalmia,  than  in  a  man  who  was  admitted  into  the 

which  at  that  time  prevailed  among  them',  Dreadnought  in  a  high  degree  of  acurvy,  sod 

were  the  first  to  suffer  from  it.  affected  at  the  same  time  with  dropay  from 

It  has  often  been  observed  to  affect  in  an  granular  kidney.  Notwithstanding  the  lattcr 

especial   manner  persons    recovering   from  disease,  the  disappearance  of  the  scorbutic 

intermittent  fevers  ;  and  there  can  be  little  symptoms,  after  he  was  freely  snpplied  vitb 

doubt  that  losses  of  blood,  debilitating  me-  oranges,  was  as  rapid  as  I  have  ever  seen  it. 
dicines,  or  any  illness  that  wastes  the  body.         The  question  now  naturally  occurs,  what 

would  have  a  similar  tendency,  and  hasten  is  the  nature  of  the  morbid  change  in  the 

the  appearance  of  scurvy.  blood,  which  constitutes  scurvy  ? 

The  periods  of  life,  too — that  of  growth,  It  was  held  by  early  writers  on  acnrrj 
when  the  demand  for  nourishment  is  great,  that  the  blood  in  this  disease  is  loose  and 
and  that  of  decline,  when  the  powers  of  re-  dissolved ;  and  the  same  idea  has  been  re- 
paration are  feeble — are  those  in  which  scurvy  peated  by  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
shows  itself  the  soonest.  It  appears,  from  modem  physiologists,  who  have  stated  in 
the  registers  of  the  Dreadnought,  that  per-  more  precise  l&nguage  that  the  globolo 
sons  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  are  the  are  dissolved  in  the  serum.  Such,  bov- 
least  liable  to  scurvy ;  and  that  above  the  ever,  is  not  the  case.  The  serum  is  not 
age  of  30  the  disposition  to  it  continually  tinged  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood, 
increases  with  age.  and  the  globules,  examined  under  the  niicro- 

The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  this —  scope,  present  no  perceptible  change.    Even 

that  scurvy,  in  common  no  doubt  with  all  in   advanced  stages  of  scurvy,    the  blood 

diseases  that  result  from  deficient  nutriment,  separates  into  serum  and  clot  as  rapidly  and 

shows  itself  soonest  in  young  persons,  and  in  as  perfectly  as  healthy  blood ;  and  in  some 

persons  wasted  by  losses  of  blood,  by  great  cases  the  clot  is  very  firm,  and  much  buffed 

bodily  exertion  or  by  illness,  and  in  persons  and  cupped — ^the  consequence,  perhaps,  of  a 

in  whom,  from  age  or  any  other  cause,  the  dimin^ed  proportion  of  the  globules  to  the 

assimilating  powers  are  weak.  fibrine. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history        The  result  of  some  analyses  of  scurry- 

of  scurvy  is  the  rapidity  with  which  recovery  blood,  made  for  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Busk, 

takes  place,  when  the  patient  is  freely  supplied  shows  that  the  proportion  of  hcmatosine  is 

with  oranges  or  lemons,  or  ahnost  any  fresh  much  diminished,  while  that  of  the  fibrine,  of 
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the  ^butncn,  and  of  the  salts,  is  incraated.  allmmeii  and  fibrine  are  associated.     The 

The  diminished  proportion  of  hematosine,  or  radical  importance  of  sach  principles,  both 

of  the  globules,  might  have  been  inferred,  in  plants  and  animals,  has  been  well  shown 

without  any  analysis  of  the  blood,  from  the  of  late  by  Prout,  Liebig,  and  other  chemists, 

general  paleness  of  the  tissues ;  and  it  affords  and  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  con- 

a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  tendency  to  stancy  of  their  presence,  and  from  the  fixed 

swoon,  so  constantly  obserred  in  scurry ;  proportion  which  certain  of  them  bear  to  the 

for  physiologists  have  shown  that  the  vivi-  other  constituents  of  particular  tissues, 
fjing  influence  of   blood  on  the  nervous        The  principle,  whatever  it  be,  is  common 

system  is  mainly  due  to  the  globules.     But  to  the  juices  of  a  great  variety  of  vegetables 

a  diminished  proportion  of  globules  affords  and  unripe  fruits ;  and  seems  to  reside  in 

no  explanation  of  the  spongy  state  of  the  the  juices  of  tiie  plant  only.     All  vegetables 

gams  and  the  great  tendency  to  hsemorrhage;  and  fruits  noted  for  their  antiscorbutic  pro- 

for  those  symptoms  are  not  met  with  in  perties  are  very  succulent ;  while  v^etables, 

chlorosis,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  granular  and  fruits  that  are  dry  or  farinaceous,  have 

kidney,  and  other  diseases,  in  wbdch  the  very  little  power  in  preventing  scurvy.    The 

proportion  of  globules  is  likewise  diminished,  process  of  drying  seems  indeed  to  destroy 

On  the  contrary,  it  appears  from  the  re-  the  antiscorbutic  properties  in  plants  which 

searches  of  MM.  Andral  and  Gavarret,  that  have  them  in  the  highest  degree.     Kramer 

in  moat  diseases  in  which  there  is  a  marked  tells  us  that  he  tried  a  great  variety  of  dried 

tendency  to  htemorrhage,  the  chief  pecu-  plants  to  no  purpose ;  and  that,  when  scurvy 

liarity  of  the  blood  is  an  excess  of  globules,  prevailed  in  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary, 

The  change  of  the  blood  that  constitutes  in  1720,  a  large  supply  of  the  most  approved 

scurvy  must,  then,  be  of  more  special  kind  antiscorbutic  herbs,  dried,  were  sent  there 

than  a  mere  diminution  of  globules.  by  the  College  of  Physicians  at  Vienna,  but 

This  change  cannot  consist  in  diminution  they  proved  of  no*  service, 
of  albumen  or  fibrine,  for  analysis  shows        The  antiscorbutic  property  seems  to  be 

that  no  such  diminution  exists.     Besides,  in  impaired  by  the  action  of  a  strong  heat.  All 

granular  kidney,  the  blood  is  often  much  men  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the 

drained  of  its  albumen  without  producing  treatment  of  scurvy  maintain,  that  the  anti- 

any  scorbutic  symptoms.  scorbutic  virtue  of  vegetables  is  greatest 

If,  as  the  origin  of  the  disease  seems  to  when  they  are  eaten  raw ;  and  that  herbs  in 

show,  the  fault  of  scurvy-blood  is  deficiency  the  form  of  salads  are  more  efficacious  than 

of  some  of  its  constituents,  the  most  proba-  when  boiled,  or  in  any  way  prepared  by  heat, 
ble  supposition  is,  that  this  deficiency  is  in        Dr.  Lind  recommended  that  lemon-juice 

the  salts ;  that  some  saline  principle,  small  should  be  taken  to  sea,  in  form  of  a  rob, 

perhaps  in  amount,  but  important  in  agency,  made  by  evaporating  the  juice,  by  a  slow 

and  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of   some  heat,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  syrup.     It 

tissues,  is  wanting.    The  tissue  that  seems  was  extensively  tried,  but  found  very  inferior 

to  suffer  most  is  that  of  the  small  blood-  in  efficacy  to  the  fresh  fruit.  In  consequence 

vessels,  which  become  weak  and  easily  rup-  of  this.  Sir  G.  Blane  recommended  that  the 

tured.    The  spongy  state  of  the  gums,  the  juice  should  be  preserved  by  the  addition  of 

Amgoid  granulations  of  ulcers,  the  hnmor-  a  small  quantity  of  spirit,  without  the  aid  of 

rhage  that  takes  place  in  the  lower  extremi-  heat ;  a  plan  now  generally  adopted.    Juice 

ties,  where  the  vesaeb  are  exposed  to  addi-  so  prepared  seems  equally  efficacious  with 

tional  pressure  from  the  graritation  of  the  the  fresh  fruit. 

blood,  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  defective  The  antiscorbutic  properties  of  some  fruits 
nutrition  of  the  small  vessels.  The  hair,  the  seem  also  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  ma- 
nails,  the  transparent  cornea  —  parts  that  turity.  Dr.  Trotter  says,  that  baring  ob- 
soffer  in  animals  kept  on  a  diet  deficient  in  served  scorbutic  slaves  throw  away  ripe 
nitrogen — are  not  affected  in  scurvy.  The  guavas,  while  they  devoured  green  ones  with 
hair  does  not  fall  off  the  cornea  does  not  much  aridity,  he  resolved  to  try  if  there  was 
lose  its  transparency.  any  difference  in  their  effects.  For  this  pur- 
We  have  another  due  to  the  principle  pose  he  selected  nine  blacks  affected  with 
wanting  in  scurvy-blood,  by  considering  the  scurvy  in  nearly  equal  degree.  To  three  he 
source  from  which  it  may  be  restored;  gave  limes,  to  three  green  guavas,  and  to 
namely,  the  succulent  juices  of  vegetables  three  ripe  guavas.  They  were  kept  under 
and  fruits.  These  juices — the  preventives  the  half-deck,  and  served  by  himself  two  or 
and  specific  remedies  of  scurvy — contain  three  times  a  day.  They  lived  in  this  man- 
albumen,  fibrine,  and  organic  acids  in  com-  ner  for  a  week ;  at  the  end  of  which,  those 
bmation  with  inorganic  Imscs.  Their  virtues  restricted  to  ripe  guavas  were  in  much  the 
cannot  depend  on  thirir  albumen  or  fibrine,  same  state  as  before  the  experiment,  while 
because  these  are  inexoess,  rather  than  default,  the  others  were  almost  well, 
m  scurvy-blood.  They  must  depend  on  some  The  process  of  rinous  fermentation  seems 
of  the  incidental  principles  with  which  the  also  to  impair  considerably  the  antiscorbutic 
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property.     It  aee^s  well  established  that  Iq  the  history  of  scarry  we  find  lireqmt 

wine  has  less  efficacy  in  preventing  scurvy  instances  of  the  great  craving  that  alsMsst 

than  grapes;  beer  less  than  infusion  of  malt;  always  exists  for  substances  moc^  rec|iBx«d 

lum  less  than  molasses.  by  the  system.     Dr.  Lind  says  that  be  has 

The  acetous  fermentation,  on  the  contrary ,  often  observed,  upon  seeing  aoorbutic  peirfAe 

seems  in  no  degree  to  impair  the    anti-  landed  at  our  hospitals,  that  the  eatinf:  of 

scorbutic  virtue.   Pickles  have  equal  efficacy  oranges  pnd  lemons  was  attended  witli  a 

with  the  fresh  plants.     Sour  krout,  made  by  pleasure    more    eanly  imagined    than    de. 

subjecting  sliced  cabbages  to  the  acetous  scribed;  and  the  same  remark  has  been  made 

fbrmentation,  long  had  great  celebrity  as  a  by  other  naval  physicians.     Bacbstivm,  in 

preventive  of  scurvy.  an  account  he  hiss  left  us  of  the  ravages  of 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  anti-  scurvy  during  the  siege  of  Tliom,  in  Fruma. 

scorbutic  principle  may  be  even  developed  in  1703,  says  t^t  when  someof  tbe  Lxmiaut 

by  the  process  of  acetous  fermentation.     An  vegetables  were  sent  to  the  town  by  tlie 

article  of  diet,  called  by  the  Scotch  sootruor  besiegers,  for  the  use  of  a  particnlar  fiunilT. 

soweru,  made  by  subjecting  oatmeal  to  the  they  were  seized  on  by  the  offioera  at  the 

acetous  fermentation,  was  considered  by  Sir  gates,  and  eagerly  devoured  as  the  greetesi 

J.  Pringle  and  Sir  6.  Blane  as  a  powerful  delicacies.     A  stUl  more  ttmdtdag  inatanoe 

preventive  of  scurvy ;  while  it  seems  well  es-  is  given  in  the  narrative  of  the  famous  Toya^ 

tablishedthatoatmeil  itself  has  no  such  virtue,  of  Lord  Anson,  when,  on  their  arriral  at  the 

All  these  circumstances  render  it  probable  island  of  Juan  Femandes,  the  graaa  even 
that  the  antiscorbutic  virtue  depends  on  the  was  considered  a  dainty,   and  eaCen  witk 
organic  acids ;  or  on  some  salt  that  enters  avidity  by  the  scorbutic  sailors, 
the  system  only  in  combination  with  such  I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  on  aeorry 
acids.    The  latter  supposition  is  the  more  without  calling  attention  to  the  need  therr  is 
probable,  because  the  acids,  pure,  have  much  of  some  legislative  enactment  to  render  com- 
less  efficacy  in  preventing  scurvy  than  the  pulsory  an  adequate  provision  of  lemon-juke 
vegetable  juices  from  which  they  are  de-  to  our  merchant-seamen  during  long  voyages, 
rived.     Lemon-juioe  evaporated  to  the  con-  A  measure  of  this  kind  could  not  be  con- 
sistence of  syrup,  as  originally  recommended  sidered  meddling  or  vexatious  ;  for  surely 
by  Dr.  Lind,  was  foond  very  inferior  to  the  no  one  can  claim  the  privilege  of  keqni^ 
fresh  fruit ;  and  the  crystallized  acid,  after  meUi  for  whom  he  has  agreed  to  provide*  oo 
being  extensively  tried,  was  renounced  in  a  diet  which  experience  has  fullj  shown  to 
favour  of  the  juice  preserved  simply  by  the  he  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  health, 
addition  of  a  certain  proportion  cf  spirit.  I  would  also  earnestly  urge  the  impor- 
The  notion  that  it  is  the  mere  acid  that  pre-  tance  of  making  a  certain  proportion  of  soe- 
vents  and  cures  the  disease,  has,  indeed ,  done  culent  vegetables  an  occasional  article  of  food 
much  mischief,  by  leading  men  to  infer  that  in  jails,  poor-houses,  and  especially  in  lonatic 
any  other  vegetable  acid  would  do  the  same;  asylums  ;  in  fact,  in  all  establishments  where 
and  hence  to  trust  to  vinegar,  to  the  great  persons  are  kept  a  long  while  on  a  dki 
sacrifice  of  health  and  life  among  their  sea-  regulated  by  principles  of  economy,  and 
men,  long  afvcr  experience  had  shown  that  subject  to  little  variation, 
it  is  a  very  inadequate  substitute.  Dr.  Lind,  In  the  provisioning  of  garrisons  likdy  to 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  l>ebesieged,orof  troops  stationed  in  districts 
scurvy  proved  so  destructive  in  our  fleets,  that  have  been  laid  waste,  or  where  the 
remarked  that  few  ships  had  ever  been  in  winter  is  long  and  severe — ^m  all  cases  where 
want  of  vinegar.    Testimony  to  the  same  «  difficulty  of  procuring  fresh  v^etables  U 
effect  has  been  given  by  other  naval  physi-  likely  to  arise — I  would  recommend   thst 
ciais.     Sir  6.  Blane  tells  us  that  vin^ar  lemon-juice,  as  in  the  navy,  be  provided 
wa)  liberally  supplied  to  our  fleet  in  the  instead.     The  history  of  the  siege  of  Alex- 
West  Indies  in  1780  and  the  two  following  andria  in  1801,  of  the  French  army  of  tbe 
years ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  they  Alps  in  1795,  of  our  own  troops  at  the  Cape 
had  great  losses  from  scurvy.     Dr.  Trotter,  of  Good  Hope  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  and  of 
i  a  his  account  of  the  health  of  the  channel  "ome  late  campaigns  in   India,  ahow  that 
fleet,  in  1 795,  says  that  vinegar  was  carefully  Buch  advice  is  not  altogether  uncalled  for. 

served  to  the  meases  of  the  seamen,  through- 

out  the  squadron ;   yet  in  those  diips  in  SWEDENBORG  ON  THE  INTES- 

which  men  took  it  in  large  quantities,  it  was  TfNFQ 

not  observed  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  ^' 

disease.  «.  ^.    «,.^        1 

These  facts  render  it  probable  that  the  an.  ^ '**  ^*'"^''  ^'^  ^*^'^«'  ^"*"*- 

tiscorbntic  property  does  not  depend  on  the  ^^^f 

mere  addofvegetables  and  fruito,bat  on  some  In  a  late  number  of  the  Penny  Cyclo- 

salt  that  enters  the  system  only  in  combine-  piedia  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 

tion  with  it.  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  chiims  of 
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Swedenborg*,  as  a  human  physiologist,  bronchia  and  the  Tesicles,  pear  them- 

are  arged  at  length,  and  some  account  selves  forth  incessantly  on  every  side, 

^ven  of  his  peculiar  doctrines.    He  is  either  by  currents  of  force  and  motion, 

also  mentioned  with  approbation  in  or  else,  as  in  worms,  by  an  infinite  num- 

Fletcher's    Physiology,   and    in    the  her   of  aeriferous    tubes.     Thus  the 

Medical  Repository  for  1829.    Frevost  brain,  which  is  a  globular  composition 

and  Dumas,  in  France,  have    lately  of  the  minutest  arterial  threads  and 

taken  the  pains  to  give  a  critique  on  cortical  granules,  puts  itself  forth  uni- 

his  chemical  theories.    In  Germany,  versally  by  the    medullary   and    th^ 

Wolfgang  Menzel  relates  that  Groethe  nervous    nbres.     Thus  the  stomacn, 

was  a  student  of  his  works,  which  is,  made  up  of  a  peculiar  internal  coat  of 

^  priori^  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  its  own,  of  the  tunics  of  the  oesophagus, 

that    something  very    like   Goethe's  and  of  membranes  consisting  of  vessels, 

morphological  theory  pervades  the  sys-  fibres,  ducts,  and  ^apiUee,  discharges 

tern  of  Swedenborg.      The  Monthly  itself  into  the  intestinal  tube,  as  a  lake 

Magazine  for  May  and  June,  1841,  and  into  a  river,  or  a  fountain  into  a  large 

the  British  Magazine  for  the  current  stream  ;    and   the   tube,   so    formed, 

month,  also  contain  some  notices  of  straightway  pursues  a  course  full  of 

Swedenl)oig  as  a  writer  on  physical  winding  turns  and  meanders.      This 

science.  origin  of  the  intestines  causes  them  to 

These  facts  induce  me  to  send  you  a  be  a  kind  of  new,  continued,  or  conse- 

translation  of  Swedenborg's  chapter  on  cutive   stomach  ;    and  it  ^ves  them, 

the  Intestines,  ta^en  from  his  Regaum  as  their  condition    of  existence,  the 

Animate.    I  am 'far  from  asking  any  same  nature  as  the  stomach,  and  similar 

one  to  assent  to  its  doctrines.    I  place  substances,  powers  and  forces,  modes, 

it  before  you  simply  as  a  medical  curio-  actions  and  modes  of  action;  for  they 

sity,  hignly    picturesque  and   almost  make  common  cause  with  the  stomach, 

epic  in  its  march— a  remarkable  dis-  and  perform  a  consecutive  and  proxi- 

play,  in  method  and  resi:Qt8,  of  Sweden-  mate  function.    Since  the  stomach  is 

borg^s  peculiar  powers  of  mind ;  be-  thus  continued  in  the  intestines,  we 

longing,  apparently,  neither  purely  to  may  derive  instruction  on  nearly  all 

Sweaenbor^s  time  (1744),  nor  to  our  points  from  the  one  concerning  the 

own.    Should  it  happen  to  contain  any  other,  both  with  regard  to  structure, 

thing  solid,  as  well  as  curious,  our  with  regard  to  motion,  and  with  regard 

liberal  profession  will  no  doubt  spon-  to  chemical  action. 

taneousiy  perceive  and  acknowledge  it.  With  reeard  to  itmcture :  the  mem- 

I  am,  sir,  branes  of  tne  intestines  are  of  the  same 

Your  obedient  servant,  number  and  of  the  same  nature  as 

Medicus-Londinbnsis.  those    of    the    stomach;     and     the 

London,  Jnly  4, 1843.  blood-vessels,   muscular   and  nervous 

fibres.ducts,  siphunculi ,  glands,  papillae. 
Analysis.  ^^  jjj^y^  ^  similar  origin,  nature,  and 
The  viscera  or  integral  parts  of  the  determination,  in  boto.  The  con- 
body  may  be  compared  to  lakes  in  a  volutions  and  sinuosities  of  both — the 
kingdom,  which  arise  from  running  rugfe,  furrows,  and  grooves  —  have 
streams,  and  empty  themselves  into  nearly  the  same  structure,  spire,  and 
the  sea  by  one  or  several  riven ;  or  to  fluxion,  but  with  one  marked  mfTerence, 
fountains,  produced  by  the  confluence  that,  on  the  concave  surface  of  the 
of  subterranean  veins,  which  go  forth  stomach,  the  spires  are  developed  into 
in  single  channels,  and  afterwards  equal  solids,  which  form  canals,  and 
spread  in  all  directions  in  numerous  are  closed  in  by  (the)  coats  (of  the  sto- 
nvuiets.  Thus  the  heart,  which  is  the  mach),  and  perform  the  same  gyres  in 
reservoir  and  whirlpool  of  the  blood  of  a  volume  as  the  stomach  performs  on 
the  whole  kingdom,  grows  from  num-  its  surface  ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
berlesB  invisible  yeins,  uniting  into  stomach  did  no  more  than  unfold  con- 
lamr  ones,  and  presently  whirls  back  tinuously  below  the  pylorus.  This 
iti  blood  into  the  body,  and  distributes  similarity  in  structure  produces  a  simi- 
it  universally  by  the  arterial  streams,  larity  in  determination  of  motion  and 
Thus    the   lungs,  made    up   of  the  in  form  of  fluxion,  which,  in  both  the 

^nx.u.mo.tdUBcuttworktopnxmn.ibnt  '^o^^f  ^  "^^  i«.t«f  ^es,  "  i«rpet^^^^ 

Uie  British  Mnaeuii  contain!  it.  Circular,    or   spiral,   and   continually 
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maintains  an  intrii^sic  relation  of  poles,  efSni  of  the  whole    duet,    and  xhe 

centres,  axes,  large  circles,  and  lesser  specific    effi>it  of    each  arCiciiIaliQn, 

diametral  circles.  and  utterly  discharged  from  the  body. 

With  regard  to  ehemica I  action  :  all  In  this  manner  the  intestines  do  no  nKir.- 
the  operations  of  this  continuous  duct,  than  continue  and  gradually  complH.- 
which  is  the  grand  alimentary  canal  or  a  work,  already  begun  and  pfrosecutc<i 
nutrient  duct  of  the  body,  from  the  in  the  antecedent  laboratories, 
threshold  of  the  lips  and  mouth  to  the        Thus  each  articolation  of  the  ab- 
end of  the  intestines,  proceed  in  series,  mentary   canal  has  its  own  pecuJiar 
and  are  performed  in  order :  its  opera--  department  to  perform,  in  the  series  of 
tions  being,  in  fact,  successive,  in  the  chenucal   or   chylopoietic  operations 
same  manner  as  its  articulations.    The  agreeably  to  the  law,  that  each,  in  cf- 
lips  receive  the  crude,  undivided  and  fecting  and  producing  somethiDe  par- 
undigested  food ;  the  teeth  comminute  ticnlar  for  itself,  also  effects  ana  pro> 
it;  the  tongue  and  the  fauces  further  duces  something  general  for  what  oonei 
reduce  it,  and  transmit  whatever  is  not  after  it,  and  something  moat  generJ 
properly  reduced  and  dissolved  to  the  for  all  in  the  series.    For  this  reaant 
pharynx  and  OBSophagfUs.     These,  in  the  alimentary  canal  is  not  only  dx^ 
their  turn,  transmit  it  to  the  stomach,  tinctly  articulated,  but  even  dtsUnctir 
which  dissolves  and  digests  it  still  more  subarticulated ;  the  intestines  into  the 
perfectly.    The  stomach  sends  the  por-  small  and  the  large ;  the  small  intrs- 
tions  that  require  further  dissolving,  tines  into  the  duodenum,  the  jeinnuni 
digesting,    seething   and    extracting,  and  the  ileum  ;  the  large  into  the  cs- 
through  the  pylorus  into  the  small  intcfr*  cum,  the  colon  and  the  rectum;  and 
tines :  and  these  reject  the  undivided  and  perhaps  the  subdivision  may  take  plart 
unexpressed  portion  of  their  contents  again,  even  many  times :  ^ways  «i(h 
through  the  valvula  coli  into  the  large  the  same  relation  of  successiveness,  an«l 
intestines.   Thus  each  articulation  con-  the  same  unbroken  continuity  of  cf- 
stantly  delivers  its  impure,  exhausted,  feet. 

and  recrementitious  materials  to  the       The  saliva  also  increases  in  digestive 

articulation  which  succeeds  it  :   and  power  and  sharpness,  in  a  similar  sac- 

thus  the  operations  are  in  the  same  sue-  cessive  series,  proportionately  to  the 

cessive  order  as  the  articulations.  acting  and  resisting  forces.     It  is  mild 

The  conseqnence  is,  that  the  small  and  limpid  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
intestines  receive  nothing  from  the  mouth,  comparatively  thick  in  the  pa- 
stomach  but  its  effete,  vapid,  rancid  late  and  the  pharynx,  fruitful  and  potest 
and  putrescent  food,  or  ratner  refuse,  in  the  stomach,  but  acrid  in  the  intes- 
whicn  they,  like  the  stomach,  mix  tines,  where  it  is  no  longer  called  nlin, 
up,  circulate,  agitate,  squeeze,  strain,  but  bile ;  being,  however,  tempered  hj 
grind,  macerate,  seethe  and  extract,  the  comparatively  mild  and  homoge- 
also  expel,  evaporate  and  sublimate  neous  pancreatic  juice,  to  meet  eveir 
through  foramina  and  ducts,  their  natural  requirement,  and  to  correspond 
appointed  channels ;  but  as  these  ma-  to  the  fbrees  and  conditions  of  the  in- 
tenals  are  more  refractory  and  ob-  testines  as  active,  and  of  the  food  as 
stinate,  th^  intestines  chastise  them  passive.  The  last  species  of  saliva, 
with  a  more  vehement  motion,  with  a  adapted  for  macerating  the  faeces,  dis- 
grosser  heat,  with  a  longer  delay,  and  tils  and  runs  continually  from  the  ver- 
with  a  more  acrid  salivary  menstruum,  miform  appendix  into  the  ccecum  and 
The    intractable   portions  they  eject  colon. 

through  the  valvula  coli  into  the  laige       The  vermicular  movements  of  the 

intestines,   where  they  are  chastised  intestines  perform  alternate  and  red- 

with  still  ruder  violence,  and  subjected,  procal  gyres,  synchronously  with  the 

if  we  may  use  the  expression,  to  the  oesophagus,    the  stomach,    the   lunss 

lash  and  the  rack.    Finally  — the  re-  and  the  brains;  so  that  the  stomacn 

sidue  that  no  process  can  cleanse-^foul,  and  the  intestines  digest  and  rise  into 

filthy,  worthless,  a  useless  burden—  action  every  time  the  brains  animate 

the  caput  mortuum  and  fieces  of  the  and  the  lunp  respire.    The  brains  are 

belly— is  cast,  by  the  large  intestines,  ever  renewing  these  reciprocal  move* 

into  the   sink  of  the  rectum  ;    and,  ments  of  the  intestines  from  within  by 

after  the   extremest    infliction,   it  is  the  fibres  and  spirit  of  the  par  vagum 

there  thrown    out,   by  the   common  and  intercostal  nerves ;  the  lungs,  uom 
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without,  by  the  vertebne,  the  ribs,  the  they  also  retract.     This  is   the  pri- 
sternum,  the  diaphragm,  the  perito-  mary  source  of  their  motions,  and  the 
neum,   and  their    muscles;  and  the  wheel  of  the  machine.    The  rest  of 
stomach,  by  the  pylorus,  and  by  (its)  their  actions  harmonize  therewith,  and 
continuity  (with)  and  influence  (on  the  result  mechanically,  as  in  ad  automa- 
intestines).  ton,  from  or^nic  form  and  connexion 
The  vermicular  motion  of  the  intes-  of  parts,  precisely  in  such  wise  as  the 
tines,  like  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  grand  principle  of  use  determines. 
stomach,  is  in  constant  flux  and  reflu  <  The  gyration  of  the  intestines  is  ap- 
from  one  orifice  to  another,  as  it  were  parently  so  erratic  and  confused,  that 
from    stage   to   stage ;  the    stomach  it  seems  to  be  destitute  of  all  form,  or 
from  the  cardia  to  the  pylorus ;   the  at  least  to  be  perfectly  inordinate  and 
small  intestines  from  the  pylorus  to  the  lawless ;  for  the  intestines  are  convo- 
valvula  coli ;  and  the  large  intestines  luted  and  complicated  together,  and  in 
from  the  yalvula  coli  to  Uie  sphincter  attempting  to  disentan^e  them,  our 
ani,  to  and  fro.    But  the  order  is  not  ideas  and  analyses  themselves  are  apt 
the  same  in  the  large  as  in  the  small  to  be  lost  in  their  labyrinthine  mazes, 
intestines;    for  while  the  duodenum.  And    yet   it    is   important  that   the 
jejunum  and  ileum  are    in  their  on-  knotsnouldbeuntied,for  it  is  essential 
ward  career,  wreathing  their  volumes  to  an  understanding  of  causes.    We 
forwards  to  the  valvula  coli,  the  ceeoum  must  regard  the  gyration  as  analogous 
and  colon  are  wreathing  theirs  back-  to  the  folds  of  the  stomach,  and  to  the 
wards  to  the  same  point.    Consequently  convolutions  of  the  brain  ;  in  which 
the  ends  of  the  small  and  laroe  intes-  t)iere  is  nothing   angular   and  recti- 
tines  both  meet  in  this  valve,  that  is  to  linear — ^nothing  but  what  is  perpetual- 
say,  in  the  caecum,  as  a  centre ;   and  circular     or     spiral.       This     spiral 
at  the  same  time,  or  during  diastole ;  convolution,  or  organic  form,  unlike 
but  during  systole,  they  mutually  re-  the  circle  or  sphere,  does  not  respect  a 
cede  from  the  valve,    tience  the  sin-  fixed,  immoveable,  single  centie,  with 
gular  structure  of  this  valve,  the  bulg-  convergent  radii ;  but  instead  thereof, 
ing  form  and  great  capacity  of  the  a  circle,  with  spires  for  radii :   conse- 
caecum,  the  evident  articulation  of  the  quently,  the  centre  of  this  sphere  is  a 
colon  and  ileum  therein,  and  the  meet-  circular  gyre,  whereby,  and  as  it  were 
in g  of  the  ends  of  both  intestines  in  the  afar  ofif,  it  regards  a  fixed  centre,  which  is 
focus  of  (their)  gyrations.  that  of  its  central  circle.   Wherefore  the 
The  simple  expansion  and  contrao-  intestinal  gyre  respects  the  fimbriated 
tion  of  the  muscular  coat,  and  thence  of  border  of  tne  mesentery  (which  is  of  a 
the  intestinal  tube,  produces  of  itself,  circular  form),  and  mediately  thereby 
not  only  the  vermicular  gyration,  but  the  receptaculum  chyli,  which  consti- 
also  the  reciprocation  and  concurrence  tutes  the  innermost  centre  of  the  sphere, 
of  the  intestinal  movements.    For  the  and  is  fixed  and  immoveable,  because 
small  intestines  are  so  exceedingly  si-  it  is  the  centre  of  a  circle.    The  spiral 
nous,  that  they  cannot  expand  witnoot  form  has  the  following  properties.    Its 
a  change  of  place,  and  a  spiral  evolu-  radii  or  semi-diameters,  which  are  di- 
tion  following  the  course  of  tneir  sudden  rected  to  the  central  circle,  are  all  of 
turns  and  reflexions ;    and  the  colon  them  circumferences,  and  vice  versd,  its 
likewise  (passing  in  a  large  circle  round  circumferences  are  all  of  them  diame- 
the  convolntions  of  the  other  intestines,  tcrs ;  and  with  sinuous  flexure  they  are 
and  attached  throughout  its  course  to  perpetually  rolling  to  and  again  revolv- 
the  neighbouring  organs),    can    un-  ing  from  that  moveable  centre.    The 
dergo  extension  only  where  some  free  volutions  of  this  form  always  describe 
space  is  aflbrded,  or  like  the  ileum,  some  everlasting  curve,  related  to  the 
towards  the  caBcum.    The  determina-  circle;  either  an  elliptical,  parabolic, 
tion  of  the  extension  is  the  sole  cause  hyperbolic,  or  some  other  geometrical 
ofthe  order  and  ooncentration  spoken  of  curve,   but    ever    evolved,  after    the 
above.    Were  the  case  otherwise,  the  manner    of    the    cycloid.       Hereby, 
reciprocating  gyres  of  the  intestinal  the  intestinal  gyre  draws  forth  every 
tube  could  never  exist,  much  less  sub-  property  and  peculiar  virtue  that  resides 
sist.  m  the  cirsle  or  curve,  and  constantly 
The  intestines  alternately  dilate  and  converts  it  to  the  use  intended  by  na« 
contract,  and  when  they  dilate,  they  ture.    And  hence   this  fonn  derives 
also  extend,  and  when  they  contract  the  power  of  infinite  variation ;  con- 
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sequently,  of  accommodating  itself  not  that  are   enclosed  in^  the  int«siir»r- 

only  to  every  space,  under  every  volume,  follow  their  own  particular  Iaws,  l*.- 

but    to    every  possible  use  and  end.  that  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  ti 

No  wonder,  tnen,  that  the  idea  of  the  intestines;  and  no  longer  act  by  tht- 

intestinal    gyration,  with  its  infinite  own  gravity,  as  in  the  general  spbert  -i 

varieties,  at  first  appears  inextricable,  (nature),  but  passively  obey  the  mo'i  >i 

and  eludes  analysis  by  the  measures,  of  the   containing   and    surroundr : 

methods,  and  figures  of  geometry,  for  viscera ;   and  direct  their  tcudencic-. 

even  in  its  lowest  form  it  utterly  tran-  and  determine  their  forces — ^whether 

scends  them.  such  forces  result  from  gravity,  or  frvsi; 

From  what  we  have  stated,  it  fol-  any  other  cause  —  to  the  centres  o' 

lows,  that  the  gyre  of  the  intestines  those  viscera.     The  animal  microcouL 

induces  on  their  contents  a  kind  of  en-  imitates  the  macrocosm  in  all  its  pr> 

deavour  and  gravitation  from  centre  to  perties,  and  when  it  receives  any  thru- 

circumference,  and  from  that  circum-  m>m  the  visible  and  circumambkn: 

ference  to  the  centre  of  the  circle,  or  world,  it  withdraws  it  firom  the  po^ct 

the  common  innermost  centre.    The  of  that  world,  and  subjugates  it  ilJ 

intestines  first  throw  all  their  contents,  appropriates  it  to  ^  itself.     Wherefcrr. 

from  their  axis,  or  continued  centre,  to  prevent  illusion,  in  our  investigation 

towards  their  concave  surface  or  pa-  of  the  organized  animal  body,  we  mii*: 

rietes  ;    which    produces   a  perpetual  put  aside  the  ideas  that  are  deri^ej 

minglin^r  of  both  alimentary  and  ex-  through  the  senses  from  without,  touch- 

crementitious  materials,  and  a  moisten-  ing  the  extension  of  the  govemmes: 

ing  of  the  whole  with  saliva;  accom-  of  the  general  sphere  (of  nature)  to  tix 

panied  by  a  tendency  in  the  materials  interiors  of  the  animal  world ;  and 

themselves,  not  only  to  change  their  simply  direct  our  ideas  to  the  paialld 

places,  but  also  to  apply  themselves  conseqi^ences  of  similar  causes  withio. 
closely  to   the  circumference  of  the        The  duodenum  commences  horn  ths 

canal,  and  to  pass  through  the  pores  pylorus,  and  makes  a  short  coarse  wicb 

and  foramina  tnat  there  meet  and  open  several  curvatures ;    leaving  an  open 

for  them,  to  an  ulterior  destination,  field  for  the  rest  of  the  intestines  to 

But  as  soon  as  the  chyliferous  essences,  produce  and  perform  the  gyres  that  dxt 

by  this  headlong  career,  have  arrived  oest  adapted  to  nature's    uses ;   and 

at  the  bounds  of  the  intestines,  or  in  thus  it  inaugurates  the  intestines  into 

the  cellular  coat,  the  former  tendency  their  spiral  form  and  motion.  It  receives 

(nitut)  is  supplanted  by  another,  from  the  exhausted  and  undigested  porticos 

circumference  to  centre,  in  a  word,  from  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  coo- 

the  borders  of  the  mesentery,  by  recti-  stantly  forces  them  downw^Ls  into  the 

linear  radii,  to  the  receptaculum  chyli,  jejunum :    it   besprinkles    them   wiih 

which  is  the  centre  alluded  to.    A  two-  mixed  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  cor- 

fold  tendency  and  impetus  thus  results  responding  in   quantity   and    qaalitv 

from  this  gyration  of  the  intestines.  to  its  own  constitution   and    nature. 

Now,  since  the  dominant  tendency  and  to  that  of  the  viscera,  the  blood, 

of   the   vermicular   rotation    of    the  tne  spirits  and  the  food.    It  absorbs 

intestines  is  centrifugal,  it  may  seem  their  first  products ;  one  part  of  whidi 

as  if  no  force  was  present  to  urge  it  sends  to  the  veins  (making  use  even 

their  contents  onwards  from  the  pylorus  of  the  arteries  for  this  purpose),  and 

to  the  rectum.    But  let  it  be  remem-  thence  to  the  vena  portee :  another  port 

bered,  that  the  intestines  are  continu-  to  the  tunica  cell  ulosaAlbini,  and  thence, 

ally  expanding  and  contracting.    By  through  the  lacteals  of  the  mesentery, 

these  movements,  as  the  stomach  by  to  the  receptaculum  chyli ;  in   both 

its  corrugations,  they  send  their  con-  cases  by  means  of  glands,  papill«e,poi^ 

tents  forwards,  from  place  to  place,  to  and  siphunculi :    a  thira  portion,  less 

the    intended  goal;    where  tney  are  pure,  to  its  second  coat,   the  tunica 

driven  down  and  discharged  by  the  Kuyschii  cellulosa,  and  thence  to  the 

forcible  compression  of  the  particular  peritoneum  and  the  external  circum- 

muscles  of  the  intestines,  of  the  com-  ference  of  the  viscera.     It  rolls  the 

mon  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  remainder  into  tiie  jejunum  and  the 

the  joint  effort  of  all  the  viscera  of  the  ileum.    Sometimes,  when  this  intestine 

body.  is  irritated,  it  .spews  out  the  gifts  of  the 

Hence  it  appears,  that  neither  the  stomach,  and  even  folds  back  into  itself, 

esculent  nor    the  fceculent  materials  and  vomits  the  cystic  bile  and  the  pan- 
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creatic  juice  into  the  pylorus.    Thus,  the  tongue  of  this  balance  of  motion, 

like  the  stomach,  the  auodenum  is  ca-  opens  its  pores,  and  expands  its  cavity, 

pable  of  an  inverse  movement,  contrary  synchronously  with  the  ccecum ;  and 

to  the  ordinary  course  of  its  spires.  pours  a  new  liquid,  adapted  for  anoint- 

The  jejunum^  busy  in  the  foci  of  the  mg  and  lubricating  the  wavy  folds  of 
intestinal  gyrations,  performs  the  part  the  colon,  and  particularly  for  macerate 
of  a  secondary  stomach.  It  receives  ing  the  fseces,  into  the  fundus  of  the 
the  materials  brought  by  the  duodenum,  csecum  and  the  gorge  of  the  colon, 
with  their  mixture  of  mild  and  acrid  This  liquid  is  proximately  obtained 
saliva ;  it  rolls  them  spirally,  upwards  from  the  cellular  coat  of  the  intestines; 
and  downwards,  with  equal  ease ;  remotely,  from  the  cellular  coats  of  the 
it  tumbles  them  over  with  apt  facility,  peritoneum  and  abdominal  viscera.  The 
and  mingles  and  entangles  them,  and  appendix  caeci  draws  off  and  discharges 
applies  them  to  its  innumerable  syringic  the  useless  and  harmful  portion  of  it, 
pores,  and  greedily  and  gladly  im-  as  the  ceecum  itself  draws  off  and  dis- 
Dibes  them ;  selecting,  however,  only  charges  the  alvine  feeces. 
what  suits  its  purpose.  The  pure  The  co/on,  much  thicker  and  stronger 
portion  it  sends  to  the  mesenteric  glands ;  than  the  preceding^  intestines,  emerges 
the  portion  intended  for  purification,  from  the  end  of  the  gyre  of  those  in- 
to the  liver.  It  gives  no  respite,  but  testines,  at  once  superior  and  internal 
thrusts  down  whatever  it  does  not  ab-  to  it,  and  presently  passes  to  the  cir- 
florb,  with  rapid  rolling  and  redoubled  cumference;  and  after  per  forming  gyres, 
forces ;  and  delivers  it  for  purification  or  making  a  circular  revolution  at  two 
to  the  ileum,  which  is  at  once  its  partner  different  stages  of  its  course*,  and 
and  successor  in  functions.  attaching  itself  to  the  several  viscera  of 

The  i/eitm,  with  its  manifold  convo-  the  abdomen,  and  giving  them,  if  we 
lutions,  receives,  retains,  macerates  and  may  use  the  expression,  the  final  em- 
agitates  these  jejune  materials ;  and  brace,  it  passes  down  to  the  last  and 
after  seething  and  squeezing  them,  it  lowest  parts  of  the  body,  and  terminates 
absorbs  their  liquid  products  and  chy-  in  the  rectum.  Unlike  the  preceding 
loid  juices.  The  remainder  it  pours  intestines,  it  bestows  no  mild  treatment, 
into  the  ctBcum  through  the  vnlve,  no  gentle  correction,  no  tempered  di- 
which  the  colon  now  opens ;  or  should  gestion,  on  its  now  putrid  and  filthy 
it  &il  to  do  so,  then  the  ileum  attempts  contents  j  but  it  dashes  them  together 
to  open  it,  sometimes  without  effect;  and  chastises  them,  and  wears  them 
and  meanwhile,  it  wrings  the  ingesta  down  by  prolonged  and  loathsome  ma- 
so  long  as  they  remain  in  it.  The  con-  ceration,  and  thus  loosens  and  wrings 
volutions  and  spires  of  this  gut  some-  out  their  last  residuum,  to  prevent  them 
times  become  knotted  together  (from  from  carrying  out  with  tnem  a  single 
causes  either  remote  or  proximate),  particle  of  the  chyle.  To  fit  the  colon 
producing  the  affection  called  passio  for  these  operations,  it  is  fortified  with 
iliaca.                                          ^  robust  fibres  and  ligaments,  attached 

The  tetcum  is  connected  with  the  to  numerous  organs,  and  grooved  and 
ileum  above,  and  with  the  colon  be-  channelled  with  thick  furrows,  corru- 
neath:  it  is  the  common  hall,  the  point  gations,  and  lacunee;  that  so  it  may 
of  meeting  and  the  hinge  of  these  two  contmually  punish  its  outlawed  con- 
intestines — the  goal  of  the  gyratory  tents  with  stripes  and  imprisonment. 
course  of  the  small  intestines,  and  the  The  rectum,  commencing  at  the  tcr- 
starting-place  of  the  outward  career  of  minationof  the  colon,  lictor-like  inflicts 
the  large  intestines:  a  short,  capacious  the  last  torments  on  the  outcast,  stinking 
and  dflatable  sac.  Eveiy  time  the  and  worthless  faeces;  and  expels  them 
ileum  expands,  it  forces  its  terminal  to  their  doom  in  the  jakes.  Itis,  there- 
cxtremitjr,  and  its  contents,  into  this  fore,  strengthened  with  muscles,  divided 
cup  like  mtestine';  and  the  colon  moving  by  grooves,  and  perforated  with  lacunce ; 


and  forcibly  prevents,   any  reflux   of    perfluous  or  effete  materials  from  the 
materials  from  the  large  into  the  small    system. 

'"St^**"*        ..                        .-        .     vi                     •  Cf.  EuKachU  Tab.  ii.  f^T^, 
me  appendix  tteci  vermtformu,  like  
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ON  EPILEPSY.  place  in  the  characten  of  various  iaor- 

ganic  substances  (to  which  I  need  not 

By  J.  Grantbam,  Esq.  Crayford^  Kent,  particularly  allude),  and  there  ia   no 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette,)  "^ason  why  the  same  thing  should  not 

V*  ur  f/fc  .uvjtuun  onruicii*  vcuri ir.;  occur  lu  orgauic  structuTes.     In  con- 

sidering  the  doctrine  of  lomerisra,  I 

There  is  no  disease   more   complex  should  be  induced  to  think  it  throwi 
than  epilepsy,  which  I  think  is  in  no  some  light  on  this  obscure  subject.     In 
small  degree  attributable  to  want  of  chemistry,  it  is  a  well-known,  thougb 
arrangement  in  its  pathological  descrip-  singular  law,  that  the  properties  of  two 
tion.    Many  cases  have  been  reported  bodies  may  be  essentially  different,  at 
illustrating  its  effects,  but  only  a  few  the  same  time  that  their  respective  coo- 
have    rightly    described    the    various  ponent   elements   are,  as  far  as  our 
causes    which   produce   it.     By    the  Knowledge  goes,  identically  the  same : 
present  theory  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  change,  whatever  it  may  he. 
we  can  the  more  readily  understand  appears  to  result,  not  from  the  abstiac- 
the  effects  of  epilepsy  in  reference  to  tion  or  removal  of  any  of  the  comp<r 
their  many  causes,  and  without  as-  nent  atoms,  but  from  the  peculiar  juxta- 
auming  too  much  we  can  also  discern  position.     Now  it  being  admitted  re 
the  different  effecU,  and  trace  them  chemistry  that  many  bodies  having  the 
to  their  different  sources.      Patholo-  same  constitution  possess  totally  dif- 
gists,  up  to  this  time,  have  failed  to  ferent  properties,  and  this  diffi^rence 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  the  being  explained  by  the  difierent  posi- 
brain  or  spinal  column,  which  might  tion  of  their  elements,  it  does  not  seem 
probably  be  said  to  attend  every  case  strange  if  the  same  thing  should  take 
of  epilepsy.    M.  Foville  was  iorced,  place  in  the  phenomena  of  organised 
after  the  ^ssection  of  a  great  many  beings;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  we 
brains    and   spinal    cords,    to    avow  have  a  key  towards  the  elucidatioa  of 
that   anatomy   revealed    neither    the  the  nature  of  these  neuroses,  and  can 
essential  cause    nor  the  constant  ef-  conceive  how  an  analogous  change— a 
fects    of    the   disease.     The  Wenssels  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
dissected  a  great  number  of  cases  of  molecules  of  the  component  parts  of 
epilepsy,  ancf  invariably  found  a  lesion  the  nerves  or  their  centres — may  pro- 
of the  cerebellum.     Dr.  Stokes  has  duce  new  modifications  of  their  pro- 
advanced  a  very  excellent  definition  of  pcrties,  without  making  any  distinct 
the  pathology  of  the  nervous  system,  in  change  in  their  nature,  or  adding  or 
his  work.    He  says :  When  we  reflect  abstractin^f  a  single  molecule.     1  am 
on  nervous  phenomena,  and  consider  much  inchned  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
how  occult,  now  mysterious,  the  pro-  those  who  think  that  m  the  neuroses  a 
perties  of  those  organs  which  give  rise  peculiar  organic  change  actually  takes 
to  them  are,  we  are  struck  with  asto-  place,  though  we  cannot  demonstrate 
nishment  at  the  discrepancy  between  its  existence ;  because  to  reason  on  Uie 
cause  and  effect.      No  medic^  man  phenomena  of  life,  independently  of 
has  ever    witnessed   a   case  of  con-  organization,  is  to  plunge  blindly  into 
firmed  tetanus  or  h;^drophobia  without  the  hypothesis,  ana  retrace  the  errors, 
being  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  o^  ^^  antiquated  and  exploded  school, 
the  imperfect  and  limited  state  of  our      ^Were  I  to  s^culate  on  epilepsy,  it 
knowledge  of    nervous   diseases.     It  would  be  in  assigning  it  to  a  suspen- 
may  be   very   possible  that  in  these  sion  of  the  electrical  or  nervous  action 
neuroses  the  change,  though  so  slijght  of  the  brain,  thereby  causing  an  irre- 
as  to  escape  our  means  of  detection,  gular  supply  of  irritability  to  the  mus- 
does  absolutely  occur ;  and  yet  such  is  cular  fibres  of  the  body.  Epilepsy  must 
the  nature  of  nervous  phenomena  that  l>c  regarded  as  an  effect  incidental  to 
we  must  admit  that  great  and  extraor-  abnormal  function,  or  diseased  action 
dinary  effects  are  produced  by  very  of  some  portions  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
slight  causes.     Do  wc  see  any  thing  column,  and  arising  from  many  causes  ; 
like  this  in  nature  P  any  remarkable  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  order,  and  it 
alteration  in  properties  depending  upon  will  be  in  accordance  with  structure,  I 
apparently   slight  causes?      We   do.  propose  dividing  epilepsy  into  three 
We  see  extraordinaiy  changes  taking  kinds : — 
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First,  Cerebfal  epilepsy.  and  he  at  times  enjoyed  the  hishest  feel- 
Secondly,  Spinal  epilepsy.  ing  of  health  and  spirits.  From  the 
Thirdly,  Cerebro-spinai  epilepsy.  Bge  of  three  months  the  child  had 
The  causes  of  cerebral  epilepsy  are  snght  convulsive  extension  of  the 
as  follows : —                                       "  extremities,  with  pallidness  of  the  coun- 

1 .  Venous  congestion.  tenance,  which,  despite  of  various  means, 

2.  Effusion  of  serum  or  blood.  gradually  increased,  until  confirmed 

3.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  epilepsy  supervened.  In  one  of  these 
membranes.  attacks,  on  Jan.  23d,  1841 ,  he  died.   On 

4.  Want  of  compactness  in  the  bony  examining  the  body  the  following  ap- 
compages  of  the  skull*.  pearances  were  observed :— On  opening 

5.  Atrophy  of  the  brain.  the  spinal  column  the  theca  was  found 

6.  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain.  adherent  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 

7.  Induration  of  the  brain.  canal  throughout,  but  more  SO  in  its 

8.  Softening  of  the  brain.  lower  third.    The  theca  was  distended 

9.  Dentition.  with   serum    from   the  sixth    dorsal 
10.  Oflending  matters  in  the  stomach,  vertebra  downwards.     The  pia  mater 

The  causes  of  spinsd  epilepsy  are  as  was    highly  injected  with  red  blood 

follow: —  from  the   commencement  to  the  ter- 

1.  Atrophy  of  the  spinal  cord.  mination    of  the    cord.     The   spinal 

2.  Hypertrophy  of  the  spinal  cord.  marrow  was  softer  than  natural,  and  in 

3.  Induration  of  the  spinal  cord.  circumference  only  one  half  its  natural 

4.  Softening  of  the  spinal  cord.  size,  with  great  diminution  of  size  in 

5.  Effusion  of  serum  within  the  theca  the  anterior  and  posterior  spinal  nerves 
vertebralis.  at  their  exit.    On  opening  the  cranium 

6.  Inflammation  of  the  membranous  the  dura  mater  was  foundnealthv ;  the 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  convolutions  of  the  brain  natural.    On 

7.  Intestinal  urritation.  slicing  the  cerebrum  there  were  nume- 

8.  Hepatic,  renal,  and  uterine  de-  rous  exudations  of  red  blood :  the  pia 
ranged  function  or  diseased  action,  and  mater  and  tunica  arachnoidea  healthy ; 
masturbation.  the  right  ventricle   contained    about 

9.  The  commencement  of  measles,  three  drachms  of  clear  serum.  The  liver 
scarlet  lever,  small -pox,  or  of  any  epi-  was  enlarged,  and  covered  with  purple 
Hemic.  patches;   above  a  pint  and  a  halt  of 

10.  The  imbibition  of  leadf.  straw-coloured  serum  was  found  in  the 

11.  The  climacteric  changes.  peritoneum ;  the  intestines  healthy ;  the 
Cerebro*spinal  epilepsy  is  only   a  mesenteric  glands  enlarged. 

more  advanced  stage  of  the  two  former,  -      .,                  ,. 

and  is  indicative  of  a  fatal  termination.  ^  ^««f,  V  tpdt]^  caused  by  taktny 

imaUporUont  of  ike  oxide  of  lead  in 

A  ease  ofepilepey  cavsed  hy  mtrophff  of  water, 

the  epinai  cord.  Mrs.  C r,  aged  40  years,  presented 

Julv  7th,  1840,  I  was  sent  for  to  see  the  following  symptoms :— A  leaden 

H  child  of  Major  C ,  aged  seven  doll  biliary  appearance  of  the  counte- 

months,  who  was  said  to  be  suffering  nance ;  pain  over  the  hepatic  region, 

from  teething,  with  hepatic  and  intes-  exten^ng  to  the  middle  portion  of  the 

tinal  derangement.     The  child,  from  sternum  j   imperfect  vision ;   noise  in 

the  age  of  six  weeks,  had  been  in  the  the  ears ;  disturbed  sleep ;  indefinable 

habit  of  having  numerous  doses  of  general  uneasiness ;  g^reat  fear  $  loss  of 

mercurials,  and  as  to  incisions  of  the  memory ;  embarrassment^and  downess 

gums  I  know  not  how  oft  they  were  of  the  mental  faculties ;  pulse  90,  small 

practised.     He  suflered  from  the  ef-  and  hard;   tongue  of  a  bufly  coated 

Rcts  of  porrigo  larvalis;    and,  from  appearance;  gums  blue;  skin  inactive; 

what  1  could  learn,  the  child  never  urine  small  in  quantity,  and  of  a  dark 

used  the   lower  extremities  as  other  brown  colour,  depositing  a  brown  la- 

childicn  do  at  his  age.    Hisintelleot  teritious  sediment;    the  fiscal  matter 

waaofthe  beet  order,  chest  well  formed,  reseihbling  that  from  a  patient  under 

the  effects  of  jaundice.    These  symp- 

1  Si*  !te.®*^  TP^i?-  P-  •"*-     .     .^  ^°"  gradually  increased  in  despite  6f 

taking  hnA,  lif  L.  Tuqiieftf ,  (tea  Ptencliet,  M.D.  Weeaing,mercwriato,  turpentine,  coun - 

uMkr  the  bMd  Rac^kklopsthie.  ter-imtation,  &c.     The  loss  of  flesh 
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and  partial  paralysis  supervened  until  is  exactly  the  state  of  the  case  in  thoe 

epilepsy  came  on,  which  I   have  no  parts  of  the  body  below  the  level  of  the 

hesitation  iti  believing  to  be  a  fatal  arch  of  the  aorta;  the  blood  is  coti- 

result.    Although  a  patient  may  live  stantly  pumped  into  a  tube  higher  thi^ 

for  four  or  five  weeks  after  the  first  the  vessel  which   returns   tne    bloi« 

epileptic  attack,  yet  it  w^ill  terminate  from  the  minute  and  almost  number 

fatally.  less  subdivisions,  jnto  which  the  ma* 

On  examination  of  the  head  on  the  tube  divides,  before  they  again  reuniv. 

16th   April,    1836,  I   found  the  ossa  in  the  venous  system,  into  lar^&r^ 

frontis  much  thickened;  the  dura  mater  larger  vessels,    to,  terminate    in   the 

adhering  and  inflamed ;  the  convolu-  ascending  cava,  and  that  in  the  righ 

tionsof  the  brain  shallow;  the  veins  auricle  of  the  heart 

engorged ;  the  cortical  and  cineritious  If  these  premises  be  strictly  comet, 

portions   of   the    brain    tinged   with  it  follows,  as  a  natural  induction,  that 

spots  of  Uood ;   the  lateral  and  third  there  would  be  a  constant  tendeocr  ia 

ventricles  of  the  brain  filled  with  a  the   blood,   contained  in   the  venco 

transparent  fluid,  which  extended  into  system,  to  reach  the  level  of  the  hieb- 

the  spinal  column ;  the  tunica  arach-  est  point  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta :  lur 

noides  healthv ;    the  pia  mater  very  that,  as  the  vena  cava  inferior  tcnu 

much  inflamed.  nates  at  a  point  inferior  to  the  higfae$: 

Cmylbnl,  Kent,  June  1%  IMS.  point  of  the  arch,  the  blood  must  coa- 

stantly  flow  into  the  ric^ht  auricle  oi 

the  heart  itself,  inasmucn  as  it  casncc 

OBSBRVATIONS  Strictly  obey  the  impulse  which  repi- 

ON  THB  iBLtes  it,  in  accordance  with  the  knovi 

ADJUVANTIA   OF   THE   SYSTEMIC  'Tn  l^u^fr  Sf  J-the  body,  d- 

CIRCULATION.  ^alf  which  is  superior  to  the  awh  of 

By  Edw.  O.  Hocksn,  M.D.  &«.  &c.  Jjj?  «»**».  f»  exactly  opposite  stole  rf 

thmgs  exists,  and  the  power  which  aidi 

fFor  the  Medical  OazeiteJ  the  systemic  circulation  in  these  psiti 

is  very  different  in  its  modus  opermmdi. 

Here  the  vena  cava  superior  lies  infe- 
Thr  relative  situations  of  the  heart,  rior  to  the  highest  point  of  the  arch  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the  ascend-  the  aorta,  and  constitutes  the  longer 
ing  and  descending  venae  cavee,  have  leg  of  a  syphon-like  series  of  tubes. 
always  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  The  operation  of  a  syphon  is  familiar 
the  physical  assistance  which  must  be"-  to  almostevery  one,  ana  its  laws  aie  a» 
derived  from  this  source  to  the  general  simple  and  constant  as  the  circulatioo 
^nrculation.  The  left  ventricle  is  en-  of  water  in  a  series  of  tubes.  Tl^ 
gaged  constantly  in  pumping  the  arte-  greater  weight  of  the  fluid  in  the 
rial  blood  into  the  highest  point  of  the  longer  leg  of  the  instrument  as  con- 
main  blood-vessel,  which  holds  a  rela-  stantly  replenishes  itself  fiom  the 
tion  to  the  half  of  the  body  below  the  shorter  le^,  by  the  opecation  of  the 
heart,  which  the  highest  point  of  the  atmosphenc  pressure,  or  suction,  as  the 
main  tube  of  a  series  of  water  pipes  longer  leg  loses  the  contained  fluid 
holds  to  the  smaller  divisions  of  such  from  its  open  extremity, 
tubes.  The  fluid  included  in  the  tubes,  The  vessels  which  pass  oflTfrom  the 
however  complicated  and  minutely  arch  of  the  aorta  to  tnis  superior  half 
subdivided,  would  still  find  its  level  in  of  the  body,  constitute  the  shorter 
each  tube,  viz.  the  level  of  the  highest  limb  of  the  vascular  syphon,  and  their 

S)int  from  which  the  water  started,  sggregation  in  the  vena  cava  superior 

ut  supposing  it  were  desired  to  raise  the  longer  leg  of  the  instrument.    It 

the  inclined  fluid  higher  than  the  re-  will  be  obvious  that,  if  we  regard  these 

servoir  from  which  the  water  was  ob-  vessels  as  connected  in  the  light  I  have 

tained,  it  might  be  efiected  by  some  now  depicted  them,  there  will  be  a 

Sower  which  constantly  pumped  the  constant  power  of  suction  in  operation 

uid  into  the  main  pipe,  raised  to  a  — an  influence  derived  from  atmosphe- 

convenient  height  above  the  level  of  ric  pressure — which  exerts  a  retrograde 

the  water  in  the  reservoir.     Now  this  eflTect.    By  it  aU  the  vessels  placed  be* 
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hind  it,  in  point  of  circulation,  will  progressive  contraction^  combined  with 
have  their  contents  hurried   onwards  the  forces  I  have  already  dwelt  upon, 
from  the  vessels  forming  the  shorter  would  furnish  a  very  matenal  impedl- 
leg  of  the  syphon  into  the  series  con-  ment  to  the  heart's  action,  and  to  the 
Btituting  its  longer  limb,  and  from  this  progressive  circulation  of  the  blood, 
will  be  discharged  into  the  right  auri-  It  appears  to  me  that  the  relative 
cle.    Hence  we  shall  find  that  a  power  situations  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 
of  suction  really  does  influence   the  to  each  other,  by  facilitating  the  circu- 
circulation  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  lation  in  the  manner  which  I  have  ex- 
body,   independent   and    co-operative  plained,  fulfil  more  important  inten- 
with  the  suction  power  of  inspiration,  tions  than  might  at  first  sight  be  ima- 
and  may,  in  this  manner,  help  to  ac-  gined.    The  mere  physicallaws  of  the 
count  for  the  much  greater  danger  of  operation  of  a  syphon,  and  of  Uqmds 
air  being  drawn  into  the  venous  sys-  finding  their  own  level,  when  acting 
tern  of  this  part  of  the  body  than  any  through  the  arterial  and  venous  sys- 
other— a  fact  better  known  than  ex-  terns,  would  produce  the  circulation  of 
plained,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  sue-  the  arterial  and  venous  blood,  by  their 
tion  derived  from  inspiration   affects  sole  and  simple  agency  (although  cer- 
equally  the  venous  system  of  the  infe-  tainly  in  a  slow  and  imperfect  manner), 
nor  parts  of  the  body  as  it  does  the  quite  independent  of  the  actions  of  the 
superior.  heart,  except  as  an  engine  for  propell- 
A  paper  appeared  some  few  weeks  in^  the  column  of  fluid  to  the  nighest 
fiince,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Paget,  in  point  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.    Now,  if 
the  Medical  Gazette^,  in  which  are  of  their  own  unaided  power  these  causes 
contained  the  results  of  some  cxperi-  are  capable  of  moving  the  blood,  it 
ments  on  the  mcasuration  of  the  divi-  must  be  bbvious  that  they  produce  a 
sion  of  arteries  with  the  trunk  from  freedom  from  obstruction  and  restraint 
which  they  sprung.    His  conclusion  is,  which  will  most  materially  favour  the 
'  that  the  old  rule  of  the  enlargement  of  operation  of  other  and  more  powerful 
the  arterial  canal,  as  trunks  mvide  into  causes  tending  to  move  or  circulate  the 
branches,  is  true  for  the  majority  of  vital  fluid.    When  we  take  into  consi- 
cases,  though  the  enlargement  is  less  deration  the  freedom  with  which  the 
than    has    been   generuly    supposed,  blood  does  circulate,  and  ihe  rapidity 
But  there  is  a  constant  exception  to  the  with   which  it  performs  its   journey 
rule,  where  the  aorta  divides  into  the  from  the  heart  back  again  to  the  same 
common  iliac  arteries ;  for  there,  or  the  source,  we  can  scarcely  deny  that  some 
.  division  next  lower  down,  the  stream  cause  must,  be  in  operation  to  facili- 
is  always  contracted.    The  inquiry,  he  tate  its  course,  and  to  account  for  the 
says,  is  full  of  promise,  and  success  really  most  e;itraordinary  haste  which 
will  be  the  certain  reward  of  labour.  it  displays. 

Now,  although  such  a  contraction  as  The  unprejudiced  mind  will,  I  think, 

Mr.  Fftget  has  mentioned  may  occur  to  allow  that  the  causes  I  have  mentioned 

fulfil  some  definite  purpose  in  the  parts  are  the  most  probable  sources  of  this 

placed  behind  it  in  the  order  of  circu-  freedom  from  obstruction,  and  that  I 

lation,  who  can  for  a  moment  doubt  make  but  a  legitimate  induction  from 

that  the  confined  calibre  of  the  smaller  facts,  when  I  conclude  that  the  rela- 

vessels  continues  to  exceed  the  lar^r  tive  situations  of  the  heart,  arch  of  the 

divisions  more  and  more  in  proportion  aorta,  and  the  venee  cavse,  were  de- 

as  they  decrease  in  size,  so  that  the  ca-  signed,  among  other  purposes,  for  fa- 

pillary    system    ultimately   bears    no  cilitating,  to  no  inconsiderable  degree, 

comparison  to  the  calibre  of  the  arch  the  general  or  systemic  circulation. 

of  the  aorta  ?    When  we  contemplate  I  conclude  these  brief  considerations 

the  vast  extent  of  the  capillary  system  with  the  hope  that  I  have  proved  that 

of  vessels,  we  may  well  compare  their  these  physical  causes  may  and  ought 

combined  area  to  the  base  of  a  cone,  to  be  enumerated  among  the  ac^iivantia 

the  apex  of  which  is  formed  by  the  of  the  systemic  circulation. 

cavity  of  the  aorto,  and  which,  if  they  ^^  Southampton  street,  CovcntGwden. 

did  not  possess  an  inherent  power  of  

•  July  8»  lS4a,  pp.  5M-*M. 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE.       *^^  ***  P^"  eflRronUy,  and  w  • 

more  dangerous  manner,  than  at  th* 

Fridtiy,  Auguit  5,  1842.  present  period,  when  a  spirit  of  sf«t .- 

lation  pervades  all  ranks  of  aocieCy,  iii 

aflects  even  the  liberal  profeaaiGas. 

«Li«i««>!bi..iie«t<ti.»  .iiri.<U«.itia«    .  Neither  is  there  anything  pe«:  .r 

ArtUMedie^  tacri;  potestas  modo  Teniendi  in     in  the  disposition  of  OUT  own  coocrr~- 

iKibiicum  tit,  dicendi  pericuium  nan  re^w^'^^     men,  by  which  they  become  8nbj€m:.> 

these  impositions  in  a  greater  dr^rr^ 

than  other  nations.    It  seems  to  be  2 
SUPFRESSION  OP  QUACKERY.        weakness  innate  in  the  human  mbl 

which  renders  all  liable  alike  to  giv; 
QuACKSBT  and  medicine  seem  t6  be  the    way    to   thenu     France    has    alw^x. 
constant  companions,  and  yet  the  sworn    offered  a  fine  field  to  quacks,  and  tbr 
enemies  of  one  another : — their  origin    it  ia  now  greatly  under  their  pcmici^^c? 
and  advance  have  been  nearly  simul-    influence  is  shown  by  a  mem<Mr  \s>i%:\-: 
taneous;  and  wherever  medicine  takes    addressed  to  the  Academic  Royale,  ot 
the  character  of  a  science,  and  is  made    the  subject,  by  M.  Rayer  t^ollarl  n 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  by    which  he  alludes  to  the  general  prcra- 
its  cultivators,  quackery  is  ready  to  run    lence  of  charlatanism,  and   calls  tL' 
the  gauntlet  with  it,  by  acting  on  the    attention  of  the  members  of  the  Aca- 
prejudices  and  credulity  of  the  public,    demy  to  the  necessity  of  lending  thrir 
as  well  as  by  the  professions  of  certain    aid  in  the  endeavour  to  suppress  it. 
cure  which  it  uniformly  makes.  Its  sue-    Instead  of  leaving  it  in  the  handi  of 
cess,  which  is  unfortunately  too  evi-    government,  whose  measures  are  gene- 
dent,  appears  to  be  owing  to  this,  that  it    rally  tardy  and  often  ineffectual, 
sticks  at  nothing— it  does  not  deal  in        After  alluding  to  the  different  lavs 
doubts  or  hesitations,  but  promises  a    which  have  been  put  in  force  by  goTern- 
speedy  and  sure  removal  of  every  ail-    ment,  with  the  intention  of  cbeckir.^ 
ment ;   it  possesses,  too,  something  of    quackery,  and  pointing  out  their  in- 
the  marvellous,  and  has  a  sort  of  charm    adequacy  to  fulfil  their  object,  as  veil 
wrapped  up  in  the  mystery  which  at-    as  the  projected  plans  which  have  bees 
tends  it,  leading  to  a  species  of  fatuity    from  time  to  time  adjourned,  till  all 
which  induces  persons  not  otherwise    expectation  is  lost  of  being  benefited 
rash  or  credulous  to  put  confidence    by  the  administration,  or  of  obtaining 
in  secret  remedies,  and  to  hazard  their    any  thing  better  than  the  code  which 
lives  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  pre-    now  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine 
tenders.    Whatever  be  the  reason,  the    and  pharmacy,  M.  Collard  observes 
fact  is  no  less  true,  that  thousands,  and    that  we   declaim  with   more  or  less 
they  not  only  of  the  lower  classes  (at    eloquence  against  the  encroachments 
whose   blindness  less  wonder   might    of  charlatanism-r-we  find  fault  with  the 
havebeenexcited),butalsoof  the  middle    inactivity  of  the  government  which 
and  upper  ranks  of  society,  are  under    tolerates  it,  and  the  laws  which  give 
the  influence  of  this  magic  spell,  and    impunity  to   its   agents  ;    but   what 
dose  themselves  with  Morison's  pills,    assistance  do  we  render  to  check  this 
or  Johnson's  elixir,  more  confidently    evil,  which  involves  the  h<moQr  of  the 
than   they*  would  take  the  medicine    profession  with  the  interests  of  society? 
prescribed  by  a  scientific  practitioner,    nay,  further,  are  we  ourselves  always 
Never,  perhaps,  was  charlatanism  prac^    irreproAchable  P  Look  over  the  columns 
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of  our  daily  journals,  and  see  the  letters  protect  the  profession  from  their  usur- 
and  prospectuses,  delivered  by  thou-  pations.  M.  Collard  represents  it  to  be 
sands,  from  one  end  of  France  to  the  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
other,  not  unfinequently  bearing  certifi-  Academy  to  resist  such  abuse,  and 
cates  and  testimonials  delivered  by  phy-  proposes  that,  as  it  is  the  first  medical 
sicians  of  the  first  reputation,  whose  society  in  the  realm,  composed  of  phy- 
high  character  is  employed  to  assist  in  sicians, pharmaceutists,  &c.  chosen  from 
duping  the  public.  Where,  in  short,  among  the  most  eminent,  and  become, 
clo  we  not  find  charlatanism  concealed  as  it  were,  the  depository  of  the  double 
under  some  form  or  other  ?  sometimes  interests  of  the  profession  and  science, 
wearing  the  veil  of  science,  at  others  a  conunission  should  be  formed  in  it, 
afifecting  a  rude  austerity ;  in  the  pro-  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into 
fession,  in  the  concours,  and  sometimes  questions  of  this  sort,  and  report 
even  finding  its  way  into  the  academies,  their  decisions  to  the  united  body. 
And  the  men  who  have  rendered  them-  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  inquire  into 
selves  voluntary  or  involuntary  accom-  the  justice  of  this  proposition,  or  to 
plices  in  these  manceuvres,  come  among  enter  upon  the  question  whether  it  be 
us,  and  deplore,  with  abundance  of  phi-  right  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
lanthropy,  the  evils  of  quackery  and  Academic  de  M6decine,  so  as  to  make  it 
the  bad  effects  of  their  own  industry.  co-operate  directly  in  the  suppression 
He  then  urges  them,  instead  of  of  abuses  which  arise  in  the  practice  of 
sitting  tamely  by,  and  calling  others  to  the  art,  or  whether  such  a  project  would 
their  assistance — ^instead  of  waiting  for  be  consistent  with  the  spirit  and  letter 
the  long  promised  but  never  forth-  of  an  institution  which  professes  to  be 
coming  legislation— to  arouse  them-  exclusively  and  essentially  of  a  scien- 
selves,  to  make  the  best  u^  of  their  tific  nature.  We  do  not  allude  to  the 
present  laws,  and  to  take  some  active  proposal  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  its 
measures  for  protecting  the  dignity  of  merits  or  applicability,  but  merely  be- 
the  profession  and  the  health  of  the  cause  it  refers  to  a  subject  of  such  pa- 
public,  or  at  any  rate  to  find  some  ramount  importance  to  all  who  are 
weapons  of  defence.  It  is  true,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
says,  that  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  the  because  it  shows  the  present  condition 
dread  of  appearing  to  be  swayed  by  of  the  profession  with  regard  to  it  in 
personal  motives,  may  deter  an  indi.  France ;  and  by  giving  us  an  insight 
vidual  from  attempting  to  punish  the  into  the  condition  of  matters  there,  it 
offender;  but,  what  one  person  cannot  may  assist  us  in  coming  to  some  deter- 
do,  a  body  of  honourable  men  can  effect  mination  as  to  what  course  may  best  be 
without  scruple  or  the  risk  of  suspicion,  pursued  in  our  own  country. 
He  particularly  refers  to  the  number  There  is  much  justice  in  some  of  the 
of  individuals  who  arc  parading  about  observations  which  we  have  quoted 
their  medicaments,  theircosmetics,  and  from  the  memoir  of  M.  Collard.  It  does 
instruments,  under  the  pretended  sane-  indeed  seem  contradictory  and  absurd, 
tion  of  the  Academy  :  such  charlatans,  that  so  much  should  be  said  in  the  pro- 
not  only  violating  the  laws  and  injuring  fession  against  quackery,  and  so  many 
the  profession,  but  also  associating  the  appeals  made  to  government  for  itssup- 
sodety  in  their  proceedings,  are,  never-  pression,  while  the  very  medicines  which 
theless,  allowed  to  go  on  unmolested,  are  thus  denounced  as  injurious  bear  the 
and  to  continue  the  sale  of  their  drugs  signatures  of  medical  men  in  testimony 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  to  their  utility,  and  are  palmed  upon 
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the  public  under  their  authority,  real  direct  measures  to  check   the  abuse. 

or  assumed.    We  grant  that  this  niay .  What  is  evexy  body's  business  has  in 

not  be  carried  to  the  extent  it  is  in  this,  as  in  most  other  matterB,   been 

France,  and  that  our  learned  societies  performed  by  nobody ;  and,  unless  the 

are  not  so  often  made  subservient  to  members  of  the  profession  will  rouse 

charlatans  in  this  way!    Nevertheless,  themselves  to  exertion,  we  cannot  eiL- 

wc  have  too  frequent  opportunities  of  pect  to  make  head  against  the  eviL    U 

reading  the  advertisements  of  secret  is  useless,  like  the  hnsbandman  in  the 

medicines  which  are  recommended  by  fable,  to  cry  out  for  assistance,  unless 

a  long  train  of  signatures  from  medical  we  put   our  own    shoulders    to  the 

men.    Some  of  these,  doubtless,  are  wheel,  and  endeavour  to  extricate  cnr- 

fictitious ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  is  it  selves  from  the  difficulty, 

not  incumbent  on  the  x>ei^on,  who  is  But  the  cause  of  t^iis  iaaetivity  oo 

thus  made  the  unwilling  advocate  of  the  part  of  medical  men  is  iinquesticK- 

quackery,  to  take  some  means  of  ex-  ably  owing  to  the  ill  support  winch 

posing  the  effi'ontery  of  the  parties,  of  our  laws  afford  them.     In  the  preaen: 

removing  the  calumny  which  is  thrown  state  of  things  men  may,  in  their  aoda- 

upon  his  own  character,  and  of  pre-  city  and  ignorance,  tamper  with  liie*  and 

venting  his  name  from  any  longer  re-  subject  their  victims  to  sufferings,  or 

maining  a  scandal  to  the  profession  ?  in  some  cases  even  be  the  direct  cAuse 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  many  of  their  death,  and  yet  it  is  almost  ose- 

persons  are  induced,  from  a  thought-  less  to  commence  any  legal  proceed- 

lessness  of  the  evil  they  are  committing,  ings  against  them.    Such  is  the  consct- 

from  a  desire  to  serve  certain  parties,  or  tution  of  the  laws,  that  persons  aie 

from  sotne  other  motives,  to  lend  their  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  work  of 

names  in  this  mischievous  service.  If  the  destruction  without  interference.    Un- 

members  of  the  profession  would  reflect  less  the  instance  of  their  crueky  be  too 

seriously  \;pon  the  unfavourable  efiect  gross  to  escape  attention,  no  attempt  is 

such  conduct  has — if  they  would  re-  made  to  punish  them,  and  the  pobhe 

men&ber  that,  by  attaching  their  sign  a-  are  left,  in  great  measure,  to  the  mercy 

tures  to    the    prospectuses    of  secret  of  any  illiterate  quack  who  chooses  to 

medicines,   they  are    openly    lending  make  a  profit  of  their  sufferings,  and 

their  aid,  and  giving  their  sanction,  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  pain  he  in- 

quackery  in  its  worst  and  most  dan-  fiicts  upon  them, 

gerous  form  ;  we  feel  assiued  these  ex-  This  is  a  fact  in  which  every  town, 

hibitions  would  be  of  far  less  common  and  every  village  in  the  kingdom,  has  its 

occurrence.    In  fact,  no  one  who  has  experience;  each  has  one  or  more  quacks 

at  heart  the  real  welfare  of  the  pro-  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  misery 

fession  could  render  himself  so  sub-  they  bring  upon  their  fellows,  and  yet 

servient  to  the  destruction  of  its  in-  retain  so  much  influence  over  them  as 

terests  as  to  attest  the  efficacy  of  any  to  possess  their  gratitude  and  favour, 

secret  medicines.  or  even  to  be  regarded  with  a  sort  of 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged,  too,  with  veneration.    They  make  no  secret  of 

some  truth,  that   the  profession  has  their  proceedings,  but  carry  on  openly, 

always  shewn  a  great  unwillingness  to  and  for  years  together,  a  quack  practice, 

to  act  individually  or  collectively  in  the  sometimes  making  their  regular  visits, 

suppression  of  quackery.    We  are  loud  and  charging  for  their  drugs  like  regu- 

enough  in  our  complaints  against  it,  lar  practitioners.      They  who  act  in 

but  not  sufficiently  active  in  taking  this  manner,  are  sometimes  so  illiterate 
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as    to    be  able    neither  to    read  nor  from  the  temporal  foum,  and  by  t^  poite- 

write  ;-nay.  sometimes  they  act  upon  "^^  ^^^^  ^  zygomatic  prooeeM  of  thd 
^,  /  /.,  ^ ,,  , ,/  ,  *^  temporal  bones.  Commence  the  descnp- 
the  superstition  of  the  pubhc,  and  pre-  ^ion  ^t  the  anterior  part ;  mention  the  open- 
tend  to  have  received  an  express  call  ings/with  the  parts  occupying  them,  in  the 
in  their  vocation,  and  attribute  their  order  in  which  they  are  wen,  and  the  attach- 

J.     1  «         ,  J       ^  •  1     •/>^    ^  menta  of  the  muscles  and  ugamentB. 

medical  knowledge  to  a  special  gift  of        g.  Describe  the  inferior  maxillary  bone, 

Providence,  over-ruling  the  necessity  its  mode  of  ossification,  and  the  changes 

of  all  worldly  skill  and  study.  which  it  nndergoes  at  different  periods  of 

-nn.        v^^i  <.    ^        t.     ij  life.     Describe  also  the  articulation  of  the 

Why  a  bttle  more  protection  should  ,„^  V  ^  ^  jt,  ^o^ement..  mentioning 

not  be  given  to  the  public  and  the  pro-  the  muscles  by  which  they  are  severally  ef- 

fession  against  the  usurpation  and  cr ucU  fected . 

tiesofthoseig„ora„tprete„ders.wecan-  of\f ll^^r-SX-X-^t 

not  see.   To  suppress  quackery  entirely,  the  lacrymal  gland  and  its  dutte,  the  puncta 

in  a  country  of  free  trade,  like  our  own,  bicrymalia,  lacrymal  sac  and  canal. 

we  grant  to  be  impossible ,  but  this  is  ^^  T»»«  ^^  ^.^  the  abdomen  having 

,       ,  *^     .     *  ,      ,  -  been  removed,  descnbe  the  muscles,  vessels, 

DO  reason  why  the  legislature  should  and  nerves,  seen  on  the  posterior  wall  of 

refuse  to  interfere  at  all,  and  endeavour,  that  cavity.    Describe  the  lumbar  plexus  of 

by  active  measures,  to  check  the  evil.  ?^^'\J^i  ^t^""?^  u  '^  ^T'^*^  '^*^" 

g/  1         .  V     v     J        ,  in  the  limits  of  the  lumbar  and  iliac  r^ons. 

Some  good,  surely,  might  be  done  by  Describe  also  the  parU  relating  to  femoral 
careful  attention  to  the  subject.  At  any  hernia  which  occupy  the  space  included  be- 
rate we  cannot  agree  in  the  propriety  of  *ween  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  margin  of 
.  ,  ,,  *r„  .,  r  r  J  the  pelvis,  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen  from 
giving  them  a  still  wider  range,  as  was  ^thin. 

proposedin  the  bill  of  Sir  James  Graham,        5 .  Give  an  account  of  the  form  and  stmc- 

by  merely  rfMconntenflwcina  illegal  prac-  *nre  of  serous  membranes  in  general,  the 

♦;««      W-  w«nf  ./^,»o  r^r.^  ««f;««  u^Jo  nature  of  their  secretion,  and  the  purposes 

tice.    We  want  some  more  active  legis-  which  they  serve. 

lation  against  them ;  we  daily  witness 

the  ill  effects   of  the   prevalence   of  -  '        ' 

qu^kerjr  under  the  »Udne«  of  the  J^J  ^Td  ?^1^  SJ^Thic^ 

existing  laws,  and  With  this  expenence,  they  are  articulated.     What  motions  take 

it  surely  would  not  be  very  wise  to  place  in  the  several  joints  into  the  formation 

render  those  laws  less  binding,  and  °f  which  this  bone  enters^d  to  what 

*i-         \^'     A'^^  'x.  dasscs  ofjoiuts  do  they  respectively  belong  ? 

to  expose  the  public  still  more  to  the  Enumerate  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot, 

'tender  mercies  of  every  ignorant  pre-  .  1st,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met  with 

tender  who  should  choose  to  assert  a  V"  ^^^?''  yj^^  daadfying  them  aocord- 

,  *       .   ,        g       ...  rag  to  their  actions ;  and  mention  the  mser- 

knowledge  of  medicine.  ^^  of  the  muscles  which  extend  the  foot. 


— 2.  State  the  disstetiota  required  to  expose 

UNIVERSITY  OP  LONDON.  *^*  course  of  the  deep  cervical  artery  on  the 

posterior  aspect    of  the  vertebrB ;    com- 

mencing  with  the  integuments  on  the  back 

■ACHILOR  or  noiciNB. — piasT  BXAMi-  of  thc  nock,  and  describing  the  different 

KATiOM,  1842.  parts  exposed  in  the  dissection. 
.     u     I      .i»«  ,  3.  Describe  the  form,  structure,  and  situ- 

Aug.l.-Momlag,lOtol.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  submaxUlary  and  sublingual 

AsuU^mjf  and  Ph^fHoiogy,  glands,  stating  the  steps  of  the  dissection 

EMniii«.,Mr.Ki>«HA>.&Pi»f.SHA>p>T.  "V^T^  *?  ^^ ^Jl^.f^L'^J!: 

Bcnbing  the  parts  immediately  oontiguous 

1.  Describe  that  portion  of  the  basis  of  to  them. 

the  cranium  which  is  bounded  anteriorly  by        4.  The  upper  and  the  posterior  parts  of 

the  suture  uniting  the  horixontal  plates  of  the  cerebrum,  the  corpus  callosum,  with  the 

the  superior  maziUary  and  palate  bones,  and  fornix  and  velum,  being  removed,  and  the 

by  the  anterior  mai^gtns  of  the  pterygoid  fourth  ventricle  being  laid  open  by  an  ind- 

prooesses,  posteriorly  by  the  superior  trans*  don  through  the  middle  of  the  cerobellum, 

verse  ridge  of  the  oodfAtal  bone,  and  late-  describe  tlM  parts  brought  into  view,  oom- 

ndly  by  the  ridges  separating  the  sygomatic  mencing  the  description  anteriorly.        * 
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EXAMINATION  FOR  BACHELOR  OP  MEDICINE. 


5.  Girt  the  anatomy  of  the  auriclea  of  the 
heart ;  comprehending  their  situation  and 
connections,  their  external  and  internal  con- 
figuration, and  the  structure  of  their  pa- 
rietes.  What  is  the  usual  weight  of  the 
heart  in  the  adult,  and  how  does  it  differ 
according  to  age  and  sex  ? 

Aug.  a.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

Ckemistfy. 

Examiner,  Professor  Danibll. 

1.  A  solution  of  a  salt  is  contained  in  a 
bottle  marked  A,  placed  before  you  with 
appropriate  tests ;  of  what  acid  and  base  is 
it  composed?  what  are  their  equivalent 
numbers  upon  the  hydrogen  scale  ?  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  changes  produced 
by  the  tests  ? 

2.  A  solution  of  another  salt,  marked  B, 
b  also  placed  before  you  with  appropriate 
tests ;  what  is  the  acid  of  the  salt,  what  its 
probable  base,  its  equivalent  number,  and 
the  nature  of  the  changes  produced  by  the 
tests? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  atomic  theory  ? 
State  its  leading  doctrines,  and  explain  them 
by  examples. 

4.  How  may  the  chemical  equivalent  of  a 
substance  be  dietermined  ? 

5.  What  advantage  is  there  in  stating  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  compound 
bodies  in  equivalents,  over  a  statement  of  the 
same  proportions  per  cent.  ? 

6.  What  do  the  following  symbols  repre- 
sent:—SO,,  NH3,  HO  =  SO^,  NH4? 
and  what  is  the  theory  to  which  the  equation 
refers  ? 

7.  What  general  principle  do  we  avail 
ourselves  of  for  the  measurement  of  tempe- 
rature, and  how  is  it  applied  ? 

8.  Describe  the  construction,  and  explain 
the  action,  of  the  electrophorus. 

9.  What  are  the  forces  which  may  be 
developed  by  a  voltaic  current?  Briefly 
exemplify  each  when  called  into  action. 

Aug.  2.— Afternoon,  8  to  6. 

Materia  Medha  and  Pharmacy, 

Examiner,  Dr.  Pbrbira. 

1 .  Describe  the  mode  of  preparing  Tar- 
taric Acid  according  to  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia. Explain  the  chemical  changes 
which  occur  in  the  process.  State  the 
atomic  constitution  of  the  acid  in  hotb.  the 
dry  and  crystallized  states.  Give  the  tests 
by  which  the  acid  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  vegetable  acids,  and  by  which 
the  absence  of  the  Bitartrate  of  Potash  in 
its  powder  may  be  ascertained.  Lastly, 
state  what  are  the  quantities  of  Carbonate 
of  Potash  (the  granulated  salt  of  the  shops), 
Bicarbonate  of  Potash  (crystallised),  Car- 
bonate of  Soda  (crystallized),  Soda  aet- 
guicarboHat  Ph.  Lond.,  and  Ammonia  wf- 


gvicarbomai  Ph.  Lond., 

tively  required  to  saturate  one  scrapie 

the  crystallized  acid. 

2.  Yon  are  requested  to  gire  a   botan:  -d 
description   of   Hyoaeyanma      ni^er :    <!r. 
scribing  successively  the  root,  atem,  leav«-& 
flowers,   fruit,  and  seeds  ;    stating   its  ds. 
ration,  and  its  position  in  both  the  St- x  rJ 
System  of  linncns  and  the  Natural  Sjw 
tem  of  De  CandoUe.     Mention  the  piin. 
cipal  symptoms  which  characterize  its  open- 
tion  on  the  system  in  both  mediciiMl  ani: 
poisonous  doses.     State  in  what  cB9e&  r^ 
use  is  preferable  to  that  of  opiiun,   and  m 
what  doses  you  would  administer  the  Tiac- 
ture  and  Extract. 

3.  Briefly  state  the  circumstances  whk^ 
favour  the  view  that  the  absorptkm  d  1 
medicine  is  necessary  to  the  prodoctiaQ  :< 
its  remote  effects. 

4.  In  what  cases  are  Fermginova  Tonics 
to  be  preferred  to  the  Bitter  Ye^dUbk 
Tonics  ? 

5.  "WhBt  is  the  specific  gravity  of  SpiriitJ 
recU/icatu9f  Ph.  Lond.,  and  of  S/firitta 
ienuiorf  What  are  the  relatiTe  proper- 
tions,  by  volume,  of  rectified  spirit  aoif 
water  which  are  required  to  constitnte  prr«f 
spirit  ?  By  what  test  is  the  presence  ai 
Oil  of  Com  Spirit  in  Rectified  Spirit  to  be 
detected  ? 

6.  What  quantities  of  the  follovring  prt- 
parations  contain  respectively  one  grain  of 
Opium?  Cot^ectio  OpU,  PiluUe  Sapwa 
ComposiUf  PulvtM  Creta  eompositrng  nm 
OpiOf  Tinctura  Opii,  T%nctura  Campk<mt 
eomponta^  and  Pulvii  Ipecacuanha  cotm- 
poeita. 

Botany, 
Examiner,  Prof.  Henslow. 

1.  Distinguish  between  prickles,  thorw, 
and  bristles. 

2.  Explain  the  stmctnre  of  a  crcao- 
carpium.. 

3.  Compare  the  principal  structural 
differences  in  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  cle- 
matis, anemone,  ranunculus,  heUeboms,  and 
pKonia,  upon  which  five  subordinate  groups 
or  tribes  of  ranunculaceae  depoid. 

4.  What  is  the  chief  characteristie  dife- 
rence  in  the  stmcture  of  the  flowers  of 
plants  grouped  under  Uie  tribes  Alsines  and 
Silenese  ? 

5.  How  are  the  leaves  disposed  in  Cheno- 
podiaoee,  and  have  they  stipnles  or  not  ? 

6.  How  is  the  origin  of  the  vesicles  of  the 
cellular  tissue  explained  ? 

7.  Explain  the  general  process  of  fertili- 
zation, and  describe  its  peculiar  modifications 
in  Orchidacese.  Describe  the  spedmeos 
marked. 
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PREPARATION  OF  CYANIDE  OP  POTASSIUM.  731 

MEDICINAL  PLANTS.  G»NriANACBiB.— Erythraca  eeniaurium, 

Menyanthcs  trifoliata,     Buckbean. 

^Condemedjrom  PharmaceuiicalJ<ntmaL 


COLLECTED  IN  AUGUST. 


Ranvnculacs^. — Clematisvf'/a/^tf.  Com- 


c         «««  T^^ii— '-  T«-  PREPARATION  OF 


non  TraTeller'B  Joy. 

Ranancolus  flamrnula,  Lener  Speanrort  CYANIDE  OP  POTASSIUM. 

Crowfoot,  and  Ranimciilas  teeleratut.  Water 
Crowfoot.  Bt  M.  LiBBio. 

UitBEtLiFBiLfi. — Eryngiam    eampettre, 
Pield  Eryngo. 

Archangelica  officinalis.      Officinal  An-  One  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  the 

gcUca.  cyanide  of  potastium,  consists,  as  is  known, 

Peacedanmn  officinale.     Hog's  Fennel.  in  the  decomposition  of  the  ferro-cyanide  of 

Coninm  ntaculahim.    Common  Hemlock,  potassium  at  a  red  heat ;  bat  several  objec* 

BbuberacevB. — Berberis vu/^orw.  Com-  tions  attach  to  this  process,  one  of  which  is 

mon  Barberry,  that  a  loss  takes  phioe  of  a  third  of  the  cy- 

Cucurbitacbji. — Bryonia  dioiea.  Red-  anogen  contained  in  the  salt  employed.  This 

berried  Bryony.  salt,  formed  of  two  atoms  of  cyanide  of 

Momordica  elatcrium.  Squirting  Cncnm-  potassinm,  and  one  atom  of  cyanide  of  iron, 

ber.  undergoes  no  change  from  a  red  heat  in  the 

LxKACBiB. — Linom  eatkartieum,    Pnrg-  first  member  of  the  combination ;  but  the 

ing  Flax.  second  is  decomposed  into  carburet  of  iron, 

Malvacbji. — ^Malva  tyhcMiriM.     Com-  with  disengagement  of  nitrogen.    The  car- 

mon  Mallow.  buret  of  iron  which  is  formed,  absorbs  the 

Altluca  officinalit.     Marsh  Mallow.  fused  cyanide  of  potassium  like  a  spQnge, 

LTTnEACBuB.  —  Lythrum       BoHcaria,  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  soU 

Spiked  purple  Loosetrife.  rents,  and  alcohol  in  particular,  to  obtain 

Rhamnacbji.  —  Rhammis   catharticui.  the  resulting  cyanide  of  potassium  without 

Backthom«  iron  and  without  loss. 

EuPHOEBiACEJi. — Euphorbia    lathyria.        But  as  cyanide  of  potassium  possesses 

Ceper  Spurge.  properties  which  are  found  to  be  extremely 

Rutacejb. — ^Ruta  ffraveolcnt.     Common  valuable  in  effecting  reduction  and  separation 

Rue.  in  chemical  analyses,  I  have  endeavoured  to 

Rosacba. — Potentilla  formm/tVi^.   Tor-  simplify  its  preparation, 
mentil.  If  eight  parts  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potas- 

Spikea  ulmaria.     Meadow-sweet.  slum  be  well  dried,  by  a  slight  calcination, 

Rosa  canina.    Dog-rose  on  a  hot  iron  plate ;   if  this  be  afterwards 

Genista  tineioria.    Wood  Waxen.  well  mixed,  in  fine  powder,  with  three  parts 

UrtxcacEwB. — Humulus  Luyuhu,    The  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  mixture 

Hop.  thrown  at  once  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  pre- 

Chekopooiacea.  —  Chenopodium  o/i-  viously  raised  to  a  dull  red  heat,  and  this 

ffiim.      Stinking  Gooaefoot.  temperature  maintained,   the  mixture  will 

Atriplex      angut1\f6lia.       Oak-leaved  first  melt  into  a  brown  magma,  with  rapid 

GoosefDot.  disengagement  of  gas;    in  a  few  minutes 

ERiCACEiS. — Arbutus   Vva   tTrti,     Red  afterwards,  when  the  fluid  mass  has  been 

Beariierry.       •  heated  to  redness,  the  dark  colour  will  be 

Aat7iPOLiACEiB. — Hex  il^i/b/tum.  Com-  seen  to  become  brighter,  and  by  continuing 

mon  Holly.  the  fusion  the  contents  of  the  crucible  will 

AsTERACEiK. — Inula  helcmium,  Elecam-  become  of  a  clear  amber  yellow.     If  a  warm 

.pane.  glass  rod  be  introduced  flrom  time  to  time, 

AnthemSs  nobiKt,    Common  Chamomile,  the  portion  which  adheres  to  it,  when  with- 

Ptarmica  vulgariM.  Sneeze  Wort  Yarrow,  drawn  and  allowed  to  solidify^,  will  at  firtt 

Artemisia  abHnthium.    Common  Worm-  be  of  a  brown  colour ;  it  will  afterwards  bc- 

vrood.  come  yellow ;  and,  lastly,  at  the  end  of  the 

Tanaeetum  mtlgare.    Common  Tansy.  operation,  the  liquid  which  adheres  to  the 

CthXracv^. — ^Arctium  lappa.      Bur-  glass  rod  will  be  clear  and  colourless  like 

dock.  water,  and  will  set  into  a  crystalline  mass  of 

CiCBORACEiB. — Lactuca  vtroM.  Strong-  -a  brilliant  white. 
scented  Lettuce.  During  the  fusion,  there  will  be  seen 

Cichorinm  intyhu.    Wild  Succory.  floating  in  the  fluid  mass  some  brown  flakes, 

SoLANACEJi.  —  Hyoscyamus  mger,  Da-  which  ultimately  unite  in  the  form  of  a 

tors  slramonimmf  Atropa  belladonna.  sponge,  and  assume  a  clear-grey  colour,    if 

Soianum  dttlcamara.    Bitter  Sweet.  the  cracible  be  now  taken  from  the  fire,  aad 
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allowed  slightly  to  cool,  it  generally  happens  The  foUowing  changes  take  plaice  dnrsi' 

that  this  grey  powder  settles  entirely  to  the  the  fusion  of  fienro-cyanide  of  potaanam  wrS 

bottom ;  the  deposition  may  be  facilitated  carbonate  of  potash :-« 

by  agitating  i(  once  or  twice  with  the  glass  In  the  commencement  of  the  foaioo,  u< 

cod.      The  hot  and  melted    mass    which  cyanide  of   iron  of   the  ferro-C3raaude   d 

awims  on  the  surface  may  now  be  easily  de-  potassium  is  decomposed  with  the  potuh  d 

canted  into  a  warm  porcelain  capsule,  with-  the  carbonate  of  potaah  into   cjanidr    4 

«mt  the  least  portion  of  the  powder,  which  potassium   and  carbonate  of  protozkfe  J 

has  settled  to  the  bottom,  passing  with  it.  iron,  from  which  latter  the  cyanide  of  poUi. 

The  mass,  thus  separated  from  the  iron  sinm,  at  a  higher  temperature,  takes  tha 

by  decantation,  will  contain  two  combina-  whole  of  the  oxygen.     In  conaeqneooe  d 

tions.     It  will  principally  consist  of  cyanide  this  reduction  there  will  be  obtained  cyaaiii; 

of  pot^Msinm ;    the  other  combination  will  of  potash  and  pure  metallic  iron. 

be  cyanate  of  potash.    These  two  wUl  be  If  we  suppose  the  mixture  to  '^ni^^m  tvr. 

found  in  the  proportion  of  five  atoms  of  atoms  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potaaaiom,  and 

cyanide  of  potassium  to  one  of  cyanate  of  two  atoms  of  carbonate  of  potaah,  it  will  be 

potash.  represented  by  the  following  fomrafat : — 

Ferro-cyanide  of  Potassium.  Caibonate  of  FOtaah. 

Cy,9  Fe,  K^         +         K.  O,  2  CO.  =  Cy„  Fe,  K.  O,  2  CO, 
And  after  the  fusion  we  shall  have — 

Cyanide  of  Potassium.    Cyanate  of  Potash.  Iron.           Carbonic  Add. 

Cy,,K.        +       Cy,  O,  KO  Fe,                  2  CO, 

We  obtain  from  two  atoms  of  ferro-cya-  carbonic  oxide  and  ferroao-ferric  oxide ;  axii 
Hide  of  potassium,  five  atoms  of  cyanide  of  it  is  at  the  expense  of  these  that  an  tndeter- 
potassium ;  consequently  one-fourth  more  minate  quantity  (at  the  moat  that  which  a 
tiian  by  the  fusion  of  that  salt  alone  at  a  red  indicated  in  the  preceding  formula)  of  era- 
beat.  The  cyanate  of  potash,  with  which  it  nate  of  potash  is  formed, 
will  be  mixed,  will  not  interfere  with  any  of  The  remaining  metallic  iron,  as  wcfl  as 
its  uses ;  its  presence  will  be  easily  detected  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  are  covered  «it& 
by  saturating  the  cyanide  of  potassium  with  cyanide  of  potassium  :  the  beat  way  to 
an  acid  :  it  will  give  rise,  in  ikct,  to  an  recover  this,  is  to  dissolve  it  in  hot  water, 
effervescence  caused  by  the  disengagement  and  to  heat  the  solution  with  a  amall  qoan- 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  there  will  be  found  in  tity  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  will  readitr 
the  solution  an  ammoniacal  salt.  dissolve.     The  cyanide  of  potaasiam  may  be 

The  explanation  of  the  formation  of  cya-  obtained  from  this  solution  by  evaporatioa, 

nide  of  potassium  under  the  conditions  indi*  in  the  state  of  ferro-cyanide ;  aalphuret  of 

cated  is  not  quite  dear,  because  the  car-  potassium  will  remain  in  the  mother-water, 

bonate  of  protoxide  of  iron  which. is  formed,  — Amutien  der  Ckimie  and  PAarasactr,  aad 

is  decomposed  before  the  reduction  of  the  PAarmaceutieai  Joumai. 
iron  and  separation  of  carbonic  acid  into 
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EYELID  ^^*  '^  ™*^  ^  produced  by  some  other  dis- 
ease occurring  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the 

'~~~~  case  of  a  woman  who  had  three 'of  these 

I  woDLD  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  tumors  on  the  eyelid,  and  on  whom  I  had 

case  of  a  man,  on  whom  I  am  about  to  fixed  a  period  for  the  operation.     But  she 

operate  for  three  small  tumors  on  the  eyelid,  came  to  me  some  months  aftenrarda,  and 

Of  two  of  these  the  outline  cannot  be  dis-  informed  me  that  she  had  suffered  under  sn 

tinguished,  being  mssked  by  the  third  which  affection  of  the  chest,  and  the  tumora  had 

is  more  voluminous.    This  last  is  evidently  disappeared.     Occasionally   they  disappear 

a  cyst  filled  with  a  fluid  or  semifluid  mate-  under  local  applications  for  their  reaolntion, 

rial.    The  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  two  but  we  can  rarely  expect  success  to  attend 

others  it  is  not  easy  to  diagnose,  from  their  this  treatment,  and  it  is  altogether  ineffec- 

size  and  the  thickness  of  their  walls,  but  tual  when  they  have  attained  a  considerable 

from  analogy  we  may  suppose  them  to  be  development.    They  mayi  however,  be  safely 

filled  with  a  liquid  or  semiconcrete  matter.  and  with  certainty  cured  by  surgical  means. 

Tomora  of  this  description  are  very  rarely  Of  the  two  proceedings,  extirpation  and 

cured  by  any  plan  of  treatment,  except  by  incision,  the  former,    employed  by  most 

operation.     Occasionally,  indeed,  they  dia-  surgeons,  appears  to  me  a  tedious  operation, 

appear  without  any  operation  or  treatment.  It  is  necessary  to  dissect  with  caution,  and 

Sometimes  this  may  result  from  the  parti-  if  it  be  a  cyst,  whatever  care  is  taken  it  will 

cular  constitution  of  the  individual,  as  in  a  be  difficult  to  avoid  opening  it ;  it  then  is 

young  subject  who  about  the  age  of  puberty  necessary  to  excise  it  entirely,  and  to  spply 
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«aateriatioo,  or  there  wUl  be  a  oonndentble  THE  TERMINATION  OF  NERVES, 
chance  of  return.     If  the  contents  of  the 
tumor  be  concrete,  the  operation  is  compa- 

ratively  easy;  but,  otherwise,  I  think  in-  M.  Mamdl  agrees  with  Valentin,  Bordach, 

ciaion  is  preferable  :  it  is  less  painftd,  and  &c.  with  regard  to  the  general  termination 

quite  as  snocessfbl.     Some  persons  in  prac-  of  nerves  in  loops,  but  his  attention  has 

tising  this  operation  hold  the  tumor  with  the  principally  been  directed  to  disoover  in  what 

-AngerBf  others  place  an  elevator  beneath  the  manner  parts,  doring  their  growth,  acquire 

eyelid.     I  employ  simply  two  pair  of  for-  nervous  fibres.     For,  at  whatever  age  or  siie 

cepa,  of  which  one  is  held  by  an  assistant ;  an  animal  be  examined,  the  nerves  are  always 

I  myself,  holding  the  other  in  such  a  manner  ibund  terminating  in  loops.    The  results  of 

that  the  eyelid  is  rendered  tense  between  bis  observations  are — that  in  young  animals 

them,  and  raised  from  the  globe  of  the  eye.  the  bundles  of  nerves  are  destitute  of  neurit 

I  make  the  incision,  expel  the  contents,  and  lemma ;  and  when  a  new  tissue  is  formed,  it 

apply  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  interior  of  the  commences  by  the  production  of  some  cor* 

<»vity.    Tliere  is  sometimes  slight  consecu-  pusdes  between  the  primitive  fibres  com- 

tive  inflammation,  and  the  e]relid  swells  a  posing  a  bundle  of  nerves,  in  consequchoe  of 

little,  and  soon  an  eschar  is  detached,  and  which,  one  or  two  dementary  fibres  are,  by 

the  core  accomplished  in  eight  days.   A  piece  the  new  production,  separated  from  the  rest 

of  lint  dipped  in  saturnine  lotion  or  cold  of  the  bundle.     In  proportion  as  these  cor- 

water   is  the  only   dressing  employed.    I  puscles  undergo  their  development,  and  new 

should,  however,  observe,  that  by  extirpation  ones  are  formed,  the  primitive  fibres,  which 

the  cure  is  more  prompt ;  a  piece  of  dressing  were  at  first  but  little  separated  from  the 

is  placed  on  the  wound,  and  the  whole  is  direction  of  the  bundle,  become  more  and 

terminated.  more  divided,  and  form  a  true  loop  (the  new 

After  these    observations  the   operation  parenchyma  is  not,  however,  formed  solely 

was  performed :  M.  Velpeau  incised  the  dif-  between  the  primitive  fibres).     It  appears 

ferent  tumors,  and  cauterised  the  bottom  of  that  the  primitive  fibres  exist  in  the  same 

each  wound. — Climeal  Lecture  bjf  M.  VeU  numbers  in  young  animals  as  in  the  adults, 

peau^  in  Gazette  dee  H6pitttux,  the  division  of  one  into  two  not  having  been 

. in  any  instance  traceable.      In  the  same 

ENLARGED  PROSTATE  MISTAKEN  Sr^fif^J!'  ^iT^i  '^^  "^T-  IT"^  ? 

»^«.  ^  *  •»  ^wT»  »T«  ™®  Structure  of  the  retma,  which  he  says  is 

FOR  CALCULUS.  divisible  into  two  kyera— tiie  internal,  in 

—  .contact  with  the  vitreous  humor,  is  com- 

M.  RiPAULT,  of  Dijon,  was  caUed  to  assist  V^  ^^  the  same  elemenU  as  tiie  cortical 

at  an  operation  for  stone.    The  patient  was  Bul»tance  of  the  brain.     The  external  por- 

an  adult,  in  whom  all  the  usual  symptoms  ^^^°  contains,  besides  the  blood-vessels  and 

of  calculus  were  present :  the  characteristic  ^^  expannon  of  the  optic  nerve,  peculiar 

sound  occuioned    by  striking  the  sound  to^««  w^ch  the  author  descfibes  under  the 

against  a  haid  body  was  distinctiy  heard  by  »^«  ^f  baguettee.    They  form  tiie  most 

several  persons,  snd  the  existence  of  a  stone  «?*J™  ^^^^  ^^^  P>««»d  obliquely.     In 

undoubted.    The  lateral  operation  was  per-  birds  they  measure  y^  to  ^  mUllmctre  in 

formed,  the  bladder  was  opened  ;  but  the  leng^j  ¥*»  miUimctre  m  width,  and.havmg 

•    forceps,  several  times  introduced,  brought  <>»  ^^  ^nter  extremity  an  ofl-globule  of  a 

away  nothing  but  clots  of  blood.    An  en-  "«>"  ^\^  *"■  deep  yeUow  or  red  colour, 

cysted  stone  was  suspected,  but  Uie  opera-  !'^"^»'>«7  terminate  intemaUy  in  a  very 

tion  was  discontinued.     Nevertiieleas,  the  fine  tiun  thread.    No  relation  can  be  traced 

pams,  which  tiie  patient  previously  expe-  °?^**"  tht^bagtuttee  and  the  optic  nerve. 

rienced,  ceased    for  some  months  ;    after  "*  ^^  "*"■*  ^  exammed  fresh,  and  the 

which  tiiey  recurred  with  greater  violence ;  «*»»  '^  ^  "j"]d  »'  ^«  ^treous  humor  ; 

diiBcnlty  of  micturition  increased,  tiie  urine  •? T  ?^'  fluid  destroymg  its  structure.^ 

becsme  smmoaiscal,  fever  set  in,  and  the  ^«wtoais  ilet  Seieneet ;  GaxetU  MidMoUe. 

patient  died  six  months  after  the  operatioa. , 

On  examination  of  the  body,  tiie  pustules  THE  EMPLOYMENT  of  STRYCHNIA 

were  found  enlarged  and  composed  of  tough  j^  AMAUROSIS ' 

fibieus  tissue,  a  section   of  which  had  a  

homy  appearance,  and  when  struck  with  the  ^— 

soQiid  it  communicated  the  same  sensation  A  LASpumiNO  boy,  12  yean  old,  received 

which  had  been  experienced  during  life. —  •  blow  in  the  right  supra-orbital  region,  by 

Aeadimie  dee  Seieneet ;  Qaiette  Midieale.  the  fUlmg  of  a  pewter  vessel  which  he  was 

endeavmiring  to  remove  from  a  high  ahdf. 

"    "  At  the  moment  of  receiving  tiie  blow  he 

perceived  a  fllash  of  light  in  the  eye,  but 
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could  see  nothing  mth  it  afterwards.     In  q^  GILDING  OF  SUKGICAX 

three  hours  he  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ti^cj»rr»TrMT3ix-jr¥»o 

Dustcrberg,    of  Lippstadt.       Immediately  lINbTaUMENTS. 

abo^e  the  right  eyelid  was  visible  a  small  ■ 

blue  spot,  of  the  size  of  a  horse-bean.     In  The  electrotype  has  been  applied   to  tb!» 

the  eyeball  itself  nothing  abnormal  could  be  purpose  in  Paris.     A  letter  from  M.  CKsr- 

detected  ;  no  trace  of  opacity  or  extravasa*  ri^re  was  read  at  the  Institnte  on  tlie  2lst  rf 

tion  of  blood.     The  pupil  acted  naturally,  March,  in  which  he  says,  "  HaTiii|^  gSM 

as  in  the  sound  organ,  but  the  power  of  by  M.  de  Rustz's  ptocesa  a  considcTa!ile 

vision  was  entirely  lost  in  the  right  eye ;  so  number  of  surgical  instraments  and  pteees 

that  he  was  unconscious  when  it  was  direct-  of  cutlery,  I  have  submitted  them  to  ry  ^- 

ed  towards  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.     He  ments  which  seem  to  me  to  merit  attentsoe. 

was  treated  for  two  months  with  bleeding,  The  cutting  instruments,  which  I  haw  it- 

cold  applications,  mercurial  frictions,  blis-  peatedly  tested  on  the  dead  body,  havr  sif. 

ters,  drastics,  emetics,  electricity,  and  even  fered  no  damage  either  in  the  quality  of  tker 

the  frontal  nerve  was  divided;  but  all  in  edge  or  in  their  gilding;  and  the  inatn- 

vain  :  the  amaurosis  did  not  in  any  degree  ments  for  pressing  have  preserved  all  tiier 

yield.     Subsequently  a  solution  of  a  grain  power  of  resistance.     I  have  mofeorer  oS>. 

of  nitrate  of  strychnia  in  half  an  ounce  of  tained  a  positive  proof  that  the  instraoieitfs 

rectified   spirit  of  wine    was  dropped  into  thus  gilded  are  not  subject  to  nut ;  and  this 

the  eye  four  or  five  times  daily :  the  result  is  an  advantage  of  which  the  importaaee 

of  which  was,  that,  in  fourteen  days,  sensa-  may  be  easily  understood,  especially  fcr  ia- 

tions  of  light  were  experienced  in  the  af-  atruments  which  are  intended  to  remain  fcr 

fected  eye,  which,  under  the  continued  use  gome  time  in  the  body.     I  may  add  that  th? 

of  the  remedy,  increased  so  that  he  was  ena-  gilder  and  the  platinum  plating,   applied  ia 

bled  to  distinguish  coloured  objecU.     After  the  same  manner,  afford  the  same  lesalts  as 

a  period  of  three  months,   the  power  of  the  gilding."— Car.  det  Hop. ;  and  Brii. 

vision  had  so  far  returned  that  he  could  re-  and  I\)r.  Med,  Rev, 

cognise  bodies  at  a  distance  of  three  feet. 

At  this  point  the  improvement  stopped,        .    ,^»^«^.„,,.  -,«  «« . 

notwithstanding  that  the  dose  of  the  strych-       ^  JOURNEY  TO  GRAEFENBERG 
nia  was  increased,  and  its  endermic  applies-  and 

tion  had  recourse  to.     The  case,  however,  oBssavATiONa  on  thb  establisbmkht. 

may  fiiirly  be  adduced  to  show  the  benefi- 

dal  influence  of  strychnia  on  torpid  amau-  ^'^  J«  Gaoss*. 

rosis. — Schmidfs  Jahrbueher,  — ^- 


'  NoTwiTHSTANDiNo  the   hardnew  of   mj 

PECULIAR  MATTER  SECRETED  ON  ^^*  '  »1«P*  profoundly  until  4  a.m.,  when 

THE  SURFACE  OF  THE  HANDS  "^  host  came  to  pack  me  up  to  commence 

*««  wwAvxAv/A^  v^»  x**j-i  AAx>^^«^»  ^y  ijj^j  sudorific  process.     He  made  me 

o'  ^  get  up,  took  away  the  sheet  and  a  wadded 

Gouty  Person,  qftertevere  attaeke  qf  Gout,  counterpane  which  Prieasnitx  had  lent  ma. 

By  Da.  Pbtxt.  (^  ^  ^'^^^  ^^^  accustomed  to  the  hot  fciUher> 

.          '  bed  which  they  use  here),  and  instead  of 

^           ...,*.,    J  ., .             ..  these  he  spread  out  a  large  blanket,  on  whiA 

The  patient  who  ftimished  this   secretion  i  lajj  Jq^  j^^  .  ^g  then  commenced  the 

was  56  years  old,  of  a  strong  consti^tion,  ^g^^l  operation  of  packing  up.      Custom 

and  addicted  to  good  hving.     He  had  beon  j^j  given  mine  host  such  facility  that  Ik 

subject  to  gout  ever  since  his  24th  year,  and  ^mpped  me  up  so  well  and  so  firmly.  Aat 

during  the  atUcks  of  gout  his  unne  fre-  i  could  not  move.     Over  the  blanket  he 

quently  deposited  a  red  sediment.     After  p^j  t^^  feather-bed,  and  then  the  wadded 

severe  attacks  he  had  observed  a  tenacious  counterpane,  and  over  all  my  doak;  tlaese 

white  matter  form  on  his  hands.      Four  being  well  tucked  in,  he  finished  by  borying 

grains  and  a  half  of  this  substance,   exa-  ^y  1,^^^  ^^  jeep  in  the  pillows,  as  oalv  to 

mined  undes  the  microscope,  presented  a  le^ve  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  imcovmd. 

number  of  transparent  crystals.     By  chemi-  xhi,  covering  up  of  the  head  is  on^  used 

cal  analysis  it  was  ascertamed  to  be  com-  ^hg^  reqmred  by  the  invalid,  or  by  tfe 

posed  of  albumen  in  large  quantity— about  ^rder  of  Priessmta.     (te  leaving  me  my  aft- 

four-fifths,  of  lactic  and  phosphoric  acid,  tendant    wished    that    perspiration    might 

chlondc  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  Ume,  and  quickly  commence,  and  he  came  every  now 

evident  traces  of  urate  of  8oda.-Voanw/  de  and  then  to  inquire  how  I  was  going  on. 

Pharmaae ;  and  Brti,  emd  For.  Med.  Ben, 

-  ♦  Hydropathy,  or  the  Cold  Water  Core,  u 

practised  by  Vincent  Priessnits^  fcc. 
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This  maimer  of  lying  without  l)cing  able  to  instant  into  a  bath  filled  with  cold  water, 

move,  in  a  woollen  blanket,  of  which  the  which  is  oontinnally  fresh  on  the  one  side, 

hair  is  long,  causes  an  nncomfortable  sensa-  and  empties  itself  on  the  other,  and  returned 

tion  on  the  skin,  and  was  to  me  a  most  as  quick  as  possible  to  the  former,  when, 

diaagreeable  operation ;  but  this  was  only  so-  after  another  good  rubbing,  I  was  obliged 

for  the  first  time.    I  went  to  sleep  soon  after  again  to  go  into  the  cold   bath,  thero  to 

I  was  covered  up,  although  it  is  said  this  is  plunge  several  times,  always  rubbing  my 

not  good.    My  temperament  being  more  limbs ;  and  again  returned  for  the  last  time 

dry  than  mobt,  it  was  necessary  to  remain  into   the  tepid   bath,  which    I   soon    left 

two  hoars  in  this  position,  until  the  sweat  covered  as  the  preceding  day  to  regain  my 

was  produced  by  the  concentration  of  per-  room,  where   I  .was  dried  by  rubbing :    I 

apiration,  and  the  cutaneous  heat  manifested  then  quickly  dressed,  and  went  out  to  take 

itself  :  with  many  it  requires  less  time,  but  exercise.     Far  from  shivering,  I  Celt  a  de- 

this  is  regulated  according  to  the  disposition  lightful  heat,  and  a  peculiar  vigour  of  body 

of  the  patient.     My  landlord,  seeing  I  was  and  mind. 

in  a  state  of  perspiration,  opened  the  win-  I  was  subjected  to  the  operation  of  per- 

dow,  and  gave  me  from  time  to  time  cold  spiring,  but  of  shorter  duration,  aocompa* 

water  to  drink.     Both  are  done  in  order  to  nied  by  the  same  bath  again  in  the  evening ; 

refresh  the  lungs,  by  causing  them  to  inhale  but  the  next  day,  leaving  the  preparatory 

fresh  air,  to  reanimate  the  strength  of  the  bath,  on  coming  out  of  bed  I  plunged  into 

body,  and  to  preserve  it  from  the  heat  and  the  cold  bath,  taking  the  precaution,  which 

weakness  which  ensue.     Cold  water,  drank  should  never  be  neglected,  of  washing  hands, 

vhen  the  perspiration  is  nmning,  gives  acti-  fooe,  and  neck,  previously. — Edinb,  Med 

vity  to  the  respiratory  functions,  whilst  if  and  Surg,  Jmtm, 

drank  before  the  breaking  out  of  perspira- 

tion.  it  rtops  it.  Ai«)ther  me«i«  of  pftmot.  ANATOMICAL  PLATES, 
ing  penpiration,  when  difficult,  u  the  foroed 
motion  of  the  body,  and  rubbing  of  the 

handi  ind  feet  together,  u  well  as  this  can  To  ike  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette, 

be  done  when  so  tightly  wrapped  up ;  only  „ 

care  should  be  taken  not  to  drink  after  toA  .   .        '            ...                 j-    ,    ^  j,    . 

motion.     After  having  perspired  two  hours,  »•  J"  ~°"'<»'  '"*  ""»?  '"«'>«=H  '""Jf  *« 

«>d  consequently  paJed  f<^  hours  in  thi^  and  pracUtioners,  feel  the  want  of  a  se    of 

disagneabU  situiton,  I  was  deUvered  fiom  «atom.a.l  pUtes  ^ich  «re  sufficiently  clear 

it  bf  Priessnits,  who  came  in  and  judged  it  «"  ^  ^^^'  '^"t  'f"R  f>t  »P  ">.  •» 

to  be  sufficient.    We  must  always  !eavi  him  •«P«>»«ye  "tyle.     The  price  of  anatomiol 

to  decide  the  length  of  the  time  requUite,  P^»  «»' ""  »'.  «"«<?«"'  sue  and  scde  to 

and  .TOid  prolOTging  it  until  weakiSess  U  Sif'?°^  T'J"  "^  "u*°  ^^  J."""" 

felt.     Its  dilution  yaries  from  half  an  hour  "-yo-^  ""^^  «*  .J""'  '•»»    "«tf  ^' 

to  two  hours  from  the  moment  perspiration  ««>««>  ass»ting  themm  prosecubng  tiieir 

commences.   My  attendant  shut  the  ^dow,  *?* '*U^;  ,"  f  "^^B  past  studies, 

fieed  my  head,  and  quickly  took  off  aU  my  The  beaubfol  cuts  of  Bagg,   on  a  Ujger 

covering^  except  the\lanket.  which  he  su/.  »5f  «•  «»«"  ~™  '"*^?;  L'^T^.^^ 

fioienaf  looseSed   to  enable  him  to  take  ^1;  1».  or  ^1- 1»»..  or  if  ^2s.-if  a  set 

away  the  urinal  which  had  been  placed  in  9^  'l'  V^  ~'^d  ^  P'T^.l  ?^  "?' 

the  bed.  and  to  encase  my  feet  in  straw  ^!"««  f"^.^""  "^  ?*'"^'  ""'  ^  '^ 

sliDoers  them  would  be  very  extensive. 

AttL  same  time  Priessnitz  caused  me  to  '^  y°°  ^^  allow  this  hint  to  publishers  to 

be  seated,  and  to  hold  out  myhands,  which  •PP"'  '?,.T»"  '•'"^'<'  J""""''  ?""  ^^ 

he  wetted  several  timet  with  cold  water ;  f^^f  oblige 

when  he  gave  me  the  basin  teUing  me  to  Yours  respectfuUy, 

wsdimyf^.     Ithenleftt^  bed.  wrapped  ^,on,  July  «,  ,8^,.'^'"'"*'"  •'"°"- 

m  my  blanket  covered  with  perspiration.     '      ' 

I  went  with  a  quick  and  gay  step,  without  .^. ««,,««« 

eipcriencing  the  slightest  weakness  or  in-  PIERCING  STRICTURES, 

convenience,  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  — — 

and  outside  the  house  to  the  bath  room.  j^  ^^^  Bdiior  qfthe  Medical  Gazette. 
Priessnitz  preceded  me  ;   my  landlord  fol- 


lowed, carrying  the  sheet  and  cloak.     After  Sin, 


preparatory  bath  of  tepid 

caused  me  to  be  washed  and  well  rubbed  as    say  that  I  should  have  answered  him  at  ftill 
on  the  day  previous;  I  then  plunged  for  an    length  if  he  had  not  been  ashamed  to  -*— 
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hit  own  name.  As  it  is,  I  have  only  to  assore 
the  profBMicm  at  Urge  that,  when  I  inTented 
my  iDstnunents,  I  had  never  heard  of  M. 
Amnaaat'a  plan  of  treatment ;  nor  do  I  know 
it  now;  neither  have  I  read,  not  being  a  men 
bookwormt  any  published  account  of  such  as 
mine.  I  scarcely  can  suppose  that  Chimrgus 
can  be  so  unet^lUh  as  to  wish  to  detract 
ftom  the  merit  of  his  own  countryman,  or 
attack  an  indiyidnal  whose  only  motives  have 
been  to  promote  the  public  good  and  the 
wel&re  of  his  profession. 

The  unbiassed  testimony  of  Mr.  Coulson 
and  others,  and  the  numerous  facts  which  I 
liave  published  in  my  work  and  elsewhere, 
are  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  unsupported 
opinion  of  an  anonymous  writer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  A.  Stafford. 

98,  Old  Burlington  Street, 
July  30th,  1842. 

ft 

PROFESSORSHIP  OF  SURGERY. 

Thb  vacancy  in  the  Edinburgh  Chair  of 
Surgery,  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  has  been  supplied  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Miller,  Iiecturer  on  Sur- 
gery in  Ediiibuigh,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons 
to  Uie  Infirmary. 

»  -^^^i^  ■  .1      a  ■      ™    II     111  iB^ 

DEATH  OF  BARON  LARREY. 

FafeNCB  surgery  has  jmat  been  deprived  of 
one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  by  the  de- 
eeaae  of  Baron  Larrey,  which  took  place 
at  Lyons  on  ^e  29th  ult.,  about  the  same 
hour  that  his  wife,  the  Baroness,  died  at 
Paris.  He  was  on  his  return  from  Algeria, 
after  making  an  inspection  of  the  French 
-troops  in  that  colony.  Hie  body  is  to  be 
removed  to  Ftuos  under  the  ctire  of  his  son 
M.  Hippolyte  Larrey,  who  accompanied 
him  into  Africa. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  OSKTLKMSN  WHO  HAW  HBCSIVKB 
CBaTIFICATBS. 

TftacrsAiy,  Jufy  28,  1842. 
R.  Stewart,  Ixmdon.— J.  H.Gray. 
—John  Gregory,  Sunderland. — N.  J. 
Bumoptleld.— o.  J.  Seale,  Port»nxNitli.- 
'Wiveliscombe.-^H.  B.  Curtis,  I^nltoo,  I 

i-  Jill  I     — I     — — ^ -         ~  - 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THJt 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of   deatiis   tnm  iL^ 

causes  registered  in    the     vreek    eadiftff 

Saturday,  July  23,  l«42. 

Small  Pox > t 

Measles  IT 

Scarlatina  M 

Hooping  Cough 9 

Croup ' 

Thrush * 

Diarrboaa    13 

Dysentory s 

Cholera    s 

Intlaensa s 

Typhus    » 

Erysipelas 3 

Syphilis  Q 

Hydrqphobia e 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senaes ..  iCi 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Oi^gaaa  «f 

Respiration    3Z3 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vcaoels IS 

Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  oCho- 

Organs  of  Digestion    M 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c.. 4 

Childbed T 

Ovarian  Dropsy  • 

Disease  of  Uterus,  ftc.   i 

Rheumatism S 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c l 

Ulcer    ) 

Fistula   • 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c • 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 31 

Old  Aireor  NaturalOecay '..    4S 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intesspc^ 

ranoe   II 

Causes  not  specified S 

Deaths  from  all  Canses 7H 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  OBNTLBMBN  ADMITTED  HB1CBBR8. 

Friday,  July  22,  1842. 
J.  Winship.— W.  Langston.  —  F.  Spicer.—W. 
M'Neece.— W.  Jackson.—A.  Kingston.— C.  W.  H. 
Howell.~H.  H.  Parrott.— W.  T.  Boddy. 

Monday,  July  25,  1842. 
R.  G.  Woolnougb.— J.  J.  Tweed.— W.  R.  M. 
Griffin.  -  W.  Ettringham. — R.  Hood.  —  D.  T. 
LewU.— W.  Wood. 

/W<iay,  yii/y29,  1842. 
H.  P.  Freeman.— B.  Clarke.— W.  Folwell.— R. 
George.— F.   J.  Robinson.— H.    B.  Evans.-T. 
Boycott.— A.  Lacey.— H.  N.  Macpherson. 

Monday,  Auywt  1,  1842. 


METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

July, 

TBBaMOMBTBB.|  fiAnOMBTKa. 

Wednesday  37 

tnm  49  to  64 

30-13  to  ao-w 

Thursday  .  38 

54 

70 

3004        9^ 

Friday ...  39 

51 

61 

398S        99^ 

Saturday  .  ao« 

44 

63 

90*98      xra 

Sunday  .  .  31 

50 

65 

30-06        90-M 

August. 

Monday  .  .    1 

48 

67        30-31         30*33 

Tuesday    .    3 

45 

70     '  80*14      ao-vo 

Wind,  N.E. 

on  the  mominr 

and  8.  OB  t^ 

C.  H.  Moore.— W.  N.  Sponif.— E.  Griffith.— 
H.  S.  Norris.-J.  Moriey.— W.  H.  Pettirrew.- 
H.  Nefil]e.-]t  Miller.— W.  T.  BUUngs.--3.  A  J. 


Martin. 


eveninjc  of  the  37th ;  S.  W.  and  N.W.  on  the  3tth ; 
N.E.  and  N.  on  the  39th ;  N.  and  X.  by  W.  oo 
the  SOth  and  31  st  ult.*,  N.  and  B.  on  the  1st, 
and  8.B.  on  the  3d  inst. 

Cloudy,  with  flnequent  rain  on  the  37th ;  thunder 
and  lightning  in  the  evenins:  of  the  37tli :  and  a 
Tiolent  storm  on  the  momuig  of  the  38tD ;  the 
day  generally  clear  and  warm.  The  39th  rain  in 
the  morning,  afternoon  generally  ckmdy.  The 
SOth  and  Slst  ult.  generaOy  dear.  The  1st  and 
3d  inst.  generally  dear. 

Rain  fulen,  '455  of  an  inch. 

Charlbb  Hbnrt  Adams. 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  67,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  days  without  rapture,  whilat  in  eczema  we 

have  scarcely  time  to  prove  their  existence 
^'^  at  all.     Herpes  is  commonly  preceded  or 
DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN.  accompanied  with  a  certain  amount  of  oon- 
^    ^                  -                v  D  c  stitational  distarbance,  such  as  ri^rs,  head- 
By  Benjamin  Phillips,  F.R.S.  ^^^^^  ^^  of  appetite,  thirst,  febrile  puke,  &c. 

SuiKeon  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary.  Ecsema  may  occupy  any  portion  of  the 

body,  but  herpes  mamfests  a  predilection  for 

particular  regions;   the  lips,  the  prepuce, 

Thb  next  vesicular  disease  to  which  I  wish  and  the  trank.     Herpes  may  be  developed 

to  direct  your  attention  is  Herpes ;  but  as  it  tomder  the  influence  of  external  causes — irri- 

is  a  disease  whose  duration  is  usually  limited  tation ;  under  the  influence  of  acute  inflam- 

to  a  short  space  of  time,  and  as  any  plan  of  mation  of  mucous  surfaces — ^under  that  of 

treatment  does  not  materially  lessen  that  catarrhal  inflammation,   herpes   labialw   is 

duration,  it  does  not    seem  necessary  to  usually  developed ;  under  that  of  more  or  less 

occupy  much  of  your  time  with  its  con-  acute  gastro-enteritis,  herpes  phfyetenodef 

sideration.    The  vesicles  of  herpes,  of  which  appears. 

you  have  an  example  before  yon,  are  better  if  we  turn  to  Bateman,  we  find  described 
marked,  more  globular  and  distinct,  and  six  varieties  of  herpes,  viz.  phlycttnodUf 
larger,  than  those  of  eczema ;  they  are  de-  zotter^   eirehmaitu,    lahieUis,   prapuHali*, 
veloped  on  a  red  and  sometimes  raised  patch,  irig.     Now  herpes  laMaliu  and  pneputialiM 
where  there  is  often  a  stinging  and  itching  only   differ   from   herpes   phlycimodeM  in 
before  there  is  any  appearance  of  vesicles ;  having  a  determined  seat.    Herpes  zoster  and 
when  they  appear,  they  are   arranged  in  herpes  circinnaius  only  differ  from  herpes 
groups,  such  as  you  see  before  you  in  this  phlyctenodet  in   the    arrangement    of   the 
specimen  of  herpes  zoster :  the  form  of  the  patches ;  it  is  therefore  only  a  difference  of 
group  may  be  circular,  oval,  or  annular,  form.     Herpes  iris  is  an  extremely  rare 
the  skin  in  the  intervals  between  the  groups,  variety,  which  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
as  in  the  case  before  us,  being  healthy.   The  small  groups  of  vesicles,  surrounded  by  four 
eruption  is  usually  acute,  and  its  existence  is  erythematous  circles  of  different  shades  of 
circumscribed,  and  seldom  extends  beyond  a  colour.     With  the  exception  of  the  last 
month:  it  is  true  it  may  become  chronic,  curious  variety  the    only  distinctions   are 
though  this  is  rare,  or  intermittent,  which  those  of  form  and  seat :  essentially  the  dis- 
is  still  more  rare.     In  most  cases  there  is  a  ease  is  the  same  in  all.     Surely,  therefore, 
succession  of  crops  of  vesicles,  one  appearing  it  would  be  much  wiser  to  say  that  this 
as  the  other  is  disappearing,  whilst  in  eczema  grouped  veticular  dUeaae  may  be  seated  on 
the  development  of  vesicles  is  much  more  the  lips  or  the  prepuce,  may  be  developed  in 
simultaneous.     In  its  progress  the  fluid  may  a  series  of  groups,  sometimes  forming  some- 
be  absorbed,  the  vesicle  shrivelling,  followed  thing  like  a  drole  or  zone,  sometimes  pre- 
by  a  simple  desquamation  of  the  raised  senting  an  annular  arrangement,  than  to 
epidermis,  and  then  its  existence  is  short ;  or  have  a  particular  and  tiresome  description  of 
the  vesicle  Is  ruptured,  superficial  ulcere-  eaeh  variety. 

tioui  or  excoriations  follow,  they  are  covered  The  herpes  pMyeietwdee  is  the  natural 

by  yellowish  or  brownish  scales,  and  when  representative  of  the  whole  family :  here  the 

these  are  thrown  off  a  tender  brownish  violet  red  patch  has  no  definite  form,  no  particular 

cicatrix  remains,  whi(A  for  a  long  time  con-  seat ;  it  may  be  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  it 

tbues  sensible.  The  vesicles  often  last  some  may  be  as  large  as  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 

767.— XXX.  3  B 
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some  of  the  vesicles,  as  yoa  see  in  the  case  twenty.  My  obserrationB  have  led  me  to  a 
before  you,  are  just  appearing,  others  are  different  conclusion;  the  two  cases  beft-ir 
decaying;  some  are  very  small,  a  few  are  you  occupy  different  sides,  and  my  noif-i 
comparatively  very  large^  The  inferior  ex-  indicate  seven  right  and  six  left.  I  hivr 
tremities  are  much  less  frequently  affected  never  known  a  perfect  circle ;  but  in  a  cms-<:  I 
with  herpes  than  other  parts  of  tiie  body,  saw  with  Mr.  Brown  some  years  ago,  eat  ii 
A  single  crop  of  vesicles  passes  through  the  limb  passed  the  median  line  by  aotne  inches « 
differenf  stages  of  its  existence  in  a  week,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  before  jon  it  pASsec 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  median  line  in  front  by  a  coaple  c: 
new  crops  and  new  patches.  A  single  group  inches ;  yet  it  did  not,  as  was  formerly  sap- 
usually  consists  of  six  or  eight  vesicles ;  and  posed,  produce  death. 

if  observed  soon  and  carefully,  you  will  tind        The  disease  is  almost  always  acute,  fr?- 

each  vesicle  is  developed  on  its  own  red  spot ;  quently  preceded  by  a  certain    ankonnt  (d 

but  these  spots  soon  coalesce  and  form  a  febrile  excitement,   which   is   often    coa^- 

single  patch.     All  the  vesicles  are  renitent,  derable ;   there  is  at  the   part    a    piinge:^ 

globular,  and  transparent,  on  the  first  day ;  stinging  pain  for  a  day  or  two  before  ibf 

on  the  second  the  fluid  they  contain  is  milky ;  redness  is  apparent :    a  certain   nnmber  n^ 

on  the  third  or  fourth  day  they  shrivel,  and  patches  are  thus  developed,  the  akin  in  tb/c 

by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  they  are  dried  up.  interval  being  healthy.     Upon  theae  patchy 

liie  sensation  of  stinging  is  sometimes  very  groups  of  vesicles  are  developed^    at  first 

painful,  and  sometimes  preventssleep.    I  have  they  are  small,  transparent,  and  pearly,  aotEt 

known  a  patient  with  a  patch  of  herpes  over  of  them  enlarging  very  much,  othov  rerr 

the  scapula  complain  of  a  sensation  as  if  a  little;  but  you  always  find,  and  this  is  «cii 

hot  naU  were  passing  directly  through  the  marked  in  ^e  cases  before  yon,  two  or  thrtx 

chest ;  and  this  was  equally  severe  on  the  vesicles  on  each  patch  much  larger  than  tbe 

development  of  every  successive  group ;  and  others.     Gradually  the  fluid  becomes  miiJky 

occasionally  it  continues  when  the  vesicles  and  sero-purulent ;  some  of  them  are  nip> 

have  disappeared.     For  some  days  after  the  tured,  the  contents  of  others  are  afaaorbed 

disappearance  of  vesicles  a  considerable  red-  and  they  shrivel  up ;  but  by  the  end  cf  j 

ness  also  continues.  week  the  whole  of  a  single  crop  have  grres 

The  various  forms  of  herpes  are  not  very  way  either  by  rupture  or  abaorptkm,  art 

liable  to  be  mistaken  for  other  diseases ;  the  followed  by  a  thick  crust  or  desqnamaCkm, 

grouping  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  them  and  by  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  day  thr 

from  eczema ;  the  same  feature  is  sufficient  eruption  has  usually  ceased.      Sometimes 

to  prevent  our  mistaking  them  for  pemphigus;  points  of  ulceration  are  left;  sometimes,  la 

and  there  should  be  no  fear  of  confounding  old  and  debilitated  persons,  sloughy  paint* 

herpes  pneputialit  with  primary  syphilis.  are  observed ;  generally,  I  think,  ftom  pres- 

The    treatment  is  usually  very  simple,  sure  or  rubbing.     In  many  caaes  a  stinging 

being  limited  for  the  most  part  to  mild  sensation. continues  long  after  the  eruptioo 

laxatives  and  lemonade  internally,  with  emol-  has  ceased, 
lients  and  sometimes  astringents  externally.  In  the  two  cases  before  you,  no  evident 

We  must  say  a  few  words  on  the  several  cause  for  the    disease   exists  ;    in   neither 

varieties,   and  first  we  will  speak  of  the  of  them  is   there  much  constitutional  dt». 

variety  before  you,  of  which  you  see  two  turbanoe:    indeed,  it  has  never  been  my 

specimens,  one  in  a  boy  of  ten,  the  other  in  lot    to    witness     the     severe     symptooa 

a  man  of  sixty-five;  this  variety  is  the  herpes  which  are  described  in  books;  and  they 

zoiter  of  WiUan,  the  dartre  phlyctenoide  en  afford  fair  examples  of  the  duration  of  the 

zone  of  Alibert,  the  ignis  sacer  of  some,  the  disease.   In  the.  boy  it  will  not  exceed  a  fort- 

zona  eerpiginosa  of  others.    This  variety  night ;  in  the  man  it  may  exceed  thcee  weeks. 

is  represented  by  several  patches  of  the  Though  I  bdieve  it  is  by  no  means  rare,  I 

phlyctenoid  variety  arranged  in  a  particular  have  never  known  a  case  of  herpes  zoster  in 

form.     It  is  constituted,  as  you  see  in  the  woman ;  the  phlyctenoid  form  I  have  often 

examples  before  you,  by  a  sort  of  band  or  seen  ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the 

half  girdle ;  in  these  two  cases  the  eruption  old  and  the  young,  and  more  frequently,  1 

does  not  pass  the  median  line.     Rarely  is  think,  in  the  "  fall''  than  the  spring.     1  hKvt 

this  band  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  known  it  to  occur  apparently  from  excess  of 

generally  oblique,  sometimes  perpendicular,  alcoholic  stimuli,  from  exposure  to  cold,  and 

I  have  always  observed  it  to  take  this  oblique  from  mental  distress, 
direction  on  the  trunk,  and  in  a  great  ma-         Herpes  soster  is  not  a  very  serious  dis> 

jority  of  cases  the  trunk  was  the  part  affected,  ease,  unless  it  be  the  consequence  of  a 

One  end  of  ^  the  girdle  may  extend  to  tbe  serious  disease  of  some  oiigan  importuit  to 

thigh  when  it  is  developed  about  the  loins ;  life :  in  some  cases  it  seems  to  constitute  a 

when  it  is  high  up,  one  end  may  extend  over  crisis :  such  was  Guilbrand's    case,  "  De 

the  scapula  to  Uie  upper  part  of  the  arm.  vertigine  periodica  per  zonam  sdlotA."    It 

Casenave  says,   in  his  experience,   it  has  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  an  enfeebled 

occupied  the  right  side  nineteen  times  out  of  state  of  the  general  health,  whether  caused 
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by  excess  or  by  want,  must  essentially  guide  that  failed,  it  might  be  wise  to  try  the  aseof 

our  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  the  affection,  opium  on  the  blistered  surface. 

The  same  simple  course  already  alladed  In  herpes  prdPpuiialUf  although  its  nature 
to    will  suffice  for  the  ordinary  treatment  be  similar  to  the  form  we  have  been  con- 
eren  of  herpes  zoster ;    in  the  cases  before  sidering,  yet  it  may  present  a  chronic  form  ; 
you  the  parts  are  protected,  and  the  patients  and   here  it   sometimes  becomes  a  serious 
take,  twice  daily,  Mag.    Sulph.   3j. ;    Inf.  affection  :    the   attacks    are    repeated,   the 
Rosie  Comp.  ^iss.      The  object  is  to  pre-  inflammation   sends  its  effects  deeper,  the 
vent  the  development  of  frrah  vesicles,  and  prepuce  becomes  rough,  difficult  to  retract, 
to  protect  from  injury  those  which  already  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  makes  it  crack  ; 
exist :   the  acid  and  laxative  system  wiU  the  opening  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
usually  accomplish  what  we  desire,  in  as  far  tracted,  until  at  last  it  almost  prevents  the 
as  concerns  the  first  indication  :  there  are,  passage  of  urine,  the  irritation  increases,  and 
however,  particular  conditions  of  the  digea-  the  pain  becomes  distressing.     Tliis  state  of 
tive  mucous  membrane  which  may  render  things  may  be  brought  about  by  friction,  by 
that  plan  objectionable ;  there  may  be  some  chronic  discharges  from  the  vagina,  by  want 
disease  of  an   internal    organ,   which  will  of  cleanliness.      This  affection   sometimes 
require  special  attention,  but  these  cases  are  gives  rise  to  mistakes,  though  it  is  difficult 
exceptional.     If  there  be  a  loaded  state  of  to  understand,  except  in  a  case  of  great 
the  bowels,  that  must,  of  course,  be   re-  carelessness  or  ignorance,  how  a  case  of  this 
lieved,  usually  by  purgatives :  I  have  never  kind  could  be  mistaken  for  primary  syphilis, 
known  much  of  good  from  the  emetic  plan.  If  it  be  in  its  vesicular  state,  the  characters 
If  there  be  too  much  arterial  action  in  a  of  herpes  are  so  distinct  that  the  two  affec- 
person  in  strong  health,  recourse  should  be  tions    can    scarcely    be    confounded.       If 
had  to  bleeding,  but  this  is  rarely  called  for  ;  covered  with  scales,  they  are  thin  and  flat ; 
and  if  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  those  of  syphilids  are  thick  and  prominent ; 
highly-seasoned  food,  it  may  be  well  to  sub-  if  there  be  excoriations,  they  are  superficial, 
stitutc  milder  food  for  it.     If  it  be  brought  equally  so  at  the   centre  and   the   circum- 
nbout  by  misery,  generous  food,  with  tonics,  ference,  and  grouped  :  syphilitic  ulcerations 
should  be  cR)ployed.     The  secoi^  indication,  are  deep,  with  hard  raised  edges,  and  covered 
that  of  protecting  the  diseased  surface,  is  with  a  yellow  concretion.     Still  the  mistake 
accomplished  by  calming    pain,   favouring  has  been  made ;   herpetic  vesicles  have  been 
cicatrization,  and  preventing  friction,  which  cauterised,  mercury  has  been  administered, 
brings  excoriation,  iU-conditioned  ulcers,  or  and  the  disease  has  degenerated  into  a  cfaro- 
even  small  sloughs.     Emollients,  either  as  nic  form.     Usually,  th<%  simplest  treatment 
lotions,  fomentations,  or  catapldsms,  are  too  suffices ;   acid  salines  internally,  dry  lint  or 
apt  to  soften  the  crusts  and  to  expose  ex-  emollients  externally ;    but  in  the  chronic 
conations,  and  therefore  they  must  be  used  state  it  is  not  thus  easily  disposed  of;  alka- 
dtscreetly.     A  decoction  of   mallow  with  line,  or  alkaline  sulphuret  lotions,  will  fail, 
poppy-heads,  frequently  applied,  is  useful :  and  sometimes  excision  of  the  part  is  all  that 
if  the  pain  be  very  severe,  lead  ointment  is  left  for  us. 

with  opium  is  sometimes  useful,  or  equal  Heq>es  cireinnattts  we  shall  reserve  till 

parts  olive  oil  and  laudanum :  where  there  we  speak  of  scalp  diseases, 

are  ulcerations,  the  Ung.  Plumbi   Comp.  Now  you  cannot  fail  to  have  had  forced 

with    opium    answers    best.       Sometimes  upon  you  certain  points  with    regard   to 

powdering  the  part  with  starch  is  a  good  way  herpes :  the  vesicles  are  always  arranged  in 

of  protecting  it.    The  heroic,  or  ectrotic,  groups ;  there  may  be  many  such  groups,  as 

plan  I  do  not  like ;  in  that  plan  you  apply  in  herpes  zotier,  or  a  single  one,  as  may 

lunar  caustic  upon  the  centre  of  the  red  happen  in  herpes  phfyeteiSides :  it  may  be 

patch  before  the  vesicles  appear.     I  have  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  as  in  herpes  eircimna- 

never  employed  it  myself,  but  where  I  have  tug,-   or  an  iris,  as  in  herpes  iris;  these, 

had  opportunities  of  observing  it,   I  have  you  will  observe,  are  mere   differences  of 

been  convinced  that  it  is  a  vicious  method  of  form,  not  of  nature.     Again,  you  may  see 

treatment ;  that  it  neither  pievents  pain  nor  in  it  a  predilection  for  particular  localities, 

restrains  the  formation   of  vesicles  ;    that  the  prepuce  and  the  lips ;   but  here,  again, 

when  vesicles  are  already  formed  it  is  useless  there  is  no  other  modification  than  ariess 

or  injurious ;   that  when  applied  to  super-  from  certain  peculiarities  belonging  to  those 

ficial  ulcerations  it  is  useless,  but  that  in  localities.   Recollect,  then,  that,  under  every 

some  obstinate  points  of  ulceration  it  may  circumstance,  it  is  a  group  of  vesicles,  hav- 

be  useful.  ing,  usually,  a  definite  duration,  requiring 

I  hare  known  the  pain  left  after  this  commonly  only  the  simplest  treatment,  and 

affection  very  distressing,  resisting  tonics  rarely  becoming  obstinate,  except  under  bad 

and     antispasmodics,    opium,    belladonna,  management. 

stramonium :  the  most  obstinate  case  I  ever  1  do  not  intend  to  occupy  more  of  your 

knew  yidded  to  a  blister  upon  the  part.     If  time  at  present  vnth  the  consideration  of 
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any  other  forms  of  Tericalar  disease,  thougli  sncoeeded  to  a  cold  got  in  exposing 

we  might  profitably  study  the  various  ap-  uncovered.     In  the  next  it   snooeeded  cd 

pearances  presented  by   scabies.      I   shall  want  and  misery,  and  covered  most  of  th-r 

therefore  call  your  attention  to  a  species  of  body.      In  the  little  girl  it  came  oo  aitcr 

pustular  disease  of  which  we  have  several  measles.     In  the  little  boy,  after  hoopnz 


examples — ^impetigo.  cough.     In  fact,  among  the  cmasea,  «c  tiad 

irritating    substances ;    soddcB   changes  </ 

•  IMPETIGO.  temperature,  such  as  are  met  with  in  spn&t 

Impetigo  is  characterised  by  the  formation  and  autumn ;   the  irritation  of  teeth ;   iht 
of  very  small  pustules,  irregularly  gathered  critical  period  of  woman's  life ; 
together,  developed  upon  a  red  and  humid  want ;  and  in  adult  life,  especially^ 
base.     Upon  the  rupture  of  these  pustules,  discomfort, 
which  sometimes  occurs  almost  immediately        When  impetigo  presents  itaelf  on  the  fkr. 
after  their  development,  thicV,  yellowish,  it  commonly  occurs  in  clnaterSv  so  m  ta 
greenish,   or    brownish  gummy  scabs   are  constitute    the    impetigo    figinrata.       he& 
formed.     The  eruption  may  last  from  two  freq[uentlythis  form  occurs  on  the  limbs;  b£. 
to  six  weeks,  or  in  a  chronic  form  may  be  in  either  case,  it  is  rardj  aocompenied  r« 
prolonged  indefinitely.    To  the  last  those  much  genersl  disturbance.     It  may  hapfw^. 
scabs  are  presented;  and  when  they  come  where  there  is  much  irritability  of  the  sys&m. 
away  they  leave  the  integument  at  the  point  that  the  inflammation  will  be  conaidenbi£ . 
quite  red :    this  red  point  may  be  covered  the  heat  and  itching  may  be  severe ;  the  nr.- 
with  a  new  scab,  or  may  be  quickly  restored  nessmay  then  assume  an  erysipelatooacharv- 
to  itB  natural  state.    There  are  certain  parts  ter,  so  as  to  constitute  the  impetigo  erysipe- 
of  the  body  to  which  impetigo  appears  to  latodes  of  Bateman  :  and  in  thoee  caaes  tb- 
manifest  a  preference,  particuLarly  tiie  chin,  pustules  are  somewhat  smaller  than  nssa^ 
the  face,  and  the  scalp ;  but  it  ollen  appears  and  very  quickly  open,  so  as  to  poor  off 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.     Bateman  de-  the  surface  a  yellow  purulent  flmd*  wh^ 
scribed  several  varieties — ^the  impetigo  ^^-  often  forms  a  gummy  diaphanous  cntst  ont 
ratOf  impetigo  tparsOf  impetigo  tryripela^  the  part ;  more  fluid  continnes  to  be  foartd 
todei,  impetigo  tcabida,  impetigo  rodent,  out,  and  the  crust  thickens.     At  Ckv  tuac 
and  another,  which  he  arranged  under  the  the  thick  crust,  covering  a  red  tumid  s&r- 
species  Porrigo,  namely,  impetigo  larvalit.  face,  forms  a  mask  which  disfigures  the  fa- 
Now  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  these  tures  very  much.    Those  crusts  will  gb> 
distinctions,  although  generally  possible,  are  tinue  on  tht  part  for  a  period  varying  frun 
practically  useless.    The  same  elementary  a  fortnight  to  a  month ;  snd  if  there  be  m 
lesion  is  presented  in  all ;  it  may  be  accom-  new  pustules,  the  exudation  is  then  le«senwt. 
panied  by  a  greater  quantity  of  inflammatory  the  redness  is  abated,  the  itching  and  hea 
action  in  one  variety  than  another — in  the  are  dissipated,  and  the  crust  gradually  oaiBr» 
impetigo  erytipelaiodea  and  teabida,  than  away,  and  leaves  exposed  a  red  glislminf 
in  the  spam.    The  pustules  are  clustered,  surface.     As  in  the  case  of  the  little  giri  be- 
as  in  the  figurata,  while  they  are  single  in  fore  you,  there  may  be  an  exudation  fivB 
the  apar$a.    They  may  be   modified,  to  a  the  uncovered  surface,  and  new  crusts  mij 
certain  extent,  by  the  part  on  which  they  result  firom  it.     In  many  cases  great  care 
are  developed,   as  in  impetigo  granulata,  must  be  taken  to  prevent  these  surfaces  horn 
which  occurs  in  the  scalp ;  but  in  all  these  irritation,  for  they  are  very  ready  to  prodace 
cases  there  is  the  same  cdementary  pustule,  new  pustules,  without  much  coaxing.     "H^ 
quickly  followed  by  the  same  chsracteristic  case  of  that  little  girl  has  defied   me  for 
scabs,  and  they  all  require,  unless  modified  months.     When  on  the  point  of  getting 
by  situation,  as  in  the  scalp,  the  same  kind  well,  again  and  again  it  has  happened  thit 
of  treatment.     All  I  desire,  therefore,  is,  some  new  source  of  irritation  has  developed 
that  you  should  know  the  species  impetigo ;  new  pustules.     The  case  of  impetigo  qtarsa 
and  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be  modi-  has  resisted  for  many  weeks.      In  privats 
fied  by  the  condition  of  the  patient,  by  the  practice  I  find  some  imprudences  of  «het  sre 
disposition  of  the  pustules,  and  by  the  region  the  things  most  to  be  guarded  against.     In 
affected.    In  this  way  you  will  avoid  the  some  of  these  obstinate  and  old  cases,  the 
ennui  which  cannot  fail  to  attend  upon  the  scabs  become  very  thick,  and  of  a  yellowish- 
study  of  these  affections,  if  you  conceive  it  brown  colour,  bearing,  as  Willan  thought,  a 
to  be  important  to  name  all  the  varying  cha-  resemblance  to  the  bark  of  a  tree.     Thn  wai 
racters  of  different  forms  of  disease.  his  impetigo  scabida.     When  these  thick 

Of  the  cases  before  us,  the  one  in  which  crusts  break  and  fall  off,  a  new  msss  is 

the  pustules  were  developed  in  clusters  upon  formed.    Sometimes  they  leave  large  uloe- 

the  cheeks  and  forehead  succeeded  quickly  rated  surfaces  exposed :  and  in  thoe  cases 

to  the  cure  of  some  respiratory  disorder,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  the  lower  limbs  oede- 

The  esse  of  the  young  man,  in  whom  the  matous. 

IB  presented  on  the  side  of  the  nose.        In  many  cases  we  get  rid  of  an  attack  of 
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impeUgo  witlun  a  month.     In  many  others,  ing  daily.     Vapour  hctths  are  in  oommon 
it  may  obstinately  persist  for  many  months,  use ;  but  they  frequently  increase  the  redness 
Tfiis  is  mainly  owing  to  indocility  on   the  and  irritation.    Tbe  tepid  bath  is  extremely 
part  of  the  patient,  or  some  decided  consti-  soothing  in  these  cases  $  and  If  the  tempera- 
tutional  deterioration.  ture  do  not  exceed  84*',  the  patient  may 
There  are  certain  diseases  with  which  im-  often  remain  in  it  with  advantage  for  half  an 
petigo  may  be  confounded  ;  and'among  these  hour.     It  was  the  only  external  treatment 
is  the  eczema  impetiginodes,  which  is  a  mid-  employed  in  the  case  of  the  child  with  scalp 
way  point  between  the  two ;  but  the  vesicles,  disease,  whose  body  was  completely  covered 
which  are  always  present  in  the  lAtter  form,  with  impetigo ;  in  some  regions  presenting 
oaght  always  to  prevent  confusion.     When  the  form  of  Impetigo  figurata ;   in  others, 
impetigo  affects  the  chin,  it  is  often  con-  the  impetigo    sparsa.      At    first,    beyond, 
founded  with  mentagra;  but  again,  the  small  soothing,  I  am  generally  careless  about  ex- 
yellow  pustule,  with  its  thick  yellow  gummy  temal  treatment.     I  am  satisfied  to  try  the 
acab  of  impetigo,  without  any  tubercular  in-  effect  of  general  means  ;  and  in  many  cases 
duration,  is  sufficient  to  distingmsh  it  from  the  disease  Will  quickly  yield  to  them  :  but 
the  large  raised  whitish  pustule  of  mentagra,  if  it  resists^if  new  pustules  are  developed, 
from  which  there  is  a  less  abundant  exuda-  unaccompanied   with    much    inflammatory 
tiOD,  and  darker  and  drier  scab,  which,  when  action,  while  the  internal  organs  are  in  an 
thrown  off,  is  not  again  reproduced  without  apparently  satisfactory  state,  and  the  general 
new   pustules.     In  the  scalp,   impetigo  is  health  pretty  good,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
frequeotiy,  I  may  say  commonly,  mistaken  small  doses  of  arsenic,  with  almost  certain 
for  porrigo.     My  evidence  for  that  remark  benefit ;  but  you  must  very  carefully  watch 
you  will  have  hereafter,  as  well  as  the  means  the  administration  of  that  potent  remedy, 
of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other.  When  the  scabs  come  away,  and  the  inte- 
When  impetigo  occurs  even  in  a  weakly  gument  produces  new  ones,  without  new 
or  broken  person,  it  does  not  interfere  with  pustules,  then  it  is  proper  to  apply  some 
life,  though  it  may,  in  such  cases,  be  a  proof  modifying  agent  upon  ^e  part  itself.     In 
of  the  existing  debility,  or  even  of  visceral  some  cases  astringent  lotions,  such  as  alum, 
disease.    Though  it  does  not  compromise  zinc,   and  iodide  of  iron,  will  set  matters 
life,  it  is  often  a  serious  interference  with  right ;  in  other  cases  the  sulphuret  of  potash 
the  comfort  of  the  sufferer ;   and  we  must  lotion  answers   still  better.       A  oommon 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  often  very  obstinate,  remedy  of  the  nurse  in  the  children's  ward 
but,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  will  generally  is  the  Ung.  llyd.  Nitrat. ;   and  she  is  not 
yield  to  proper  treatment.  paiticular  about  the  period  when  it  is  applied. 
In  the  cases  before  yon,  the  treatment  has  When  the  reproductive  tendency   is  very 
been  modified  by  the  particular  state  of  the  strong,  I  have  known  great  good  to  follow 
system  of  the  patient.     In  one  leeches  were  the  appfication  of  some  Acet.  Cantharidis  to 
applied  to  the  epigastrium  to  relieve  the  irri-  the  point  by  means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil, 
tation  of  the  stomach.       In  another  the        With  the  exception  of  what  I  have  to  say 
ioduret  of  iron  was  given  to  <x>mbat  the  of  those  forms  of  impetigo  which  are  coq- 
general  debility  which  succeeded  to  hooping-  fined  very  much  to  the  hairy  scalp,  I  do  not 
cough.     In  the  case  of  the  little  girl,  who  intend  to  devote  more  time  to  the  discussion 
presented  the  disease  about  the  nose  and  of  impetigo.     I  may,  however,  repeat  what 
mouth  after  measles,  the  heat  and  tumefac-  I  have  before  stated,  that  the  subject  may 
tion  were  at  one  time  so  great  as  to  oblige  be  made  so  simple  as  to  be  very  readily 
us  to  apply  three  leeches  in  the  vicinity  of  comprehended.     Recollect  that  the  elemen- 
the  disease.     Bear,  then,  in  mind  that  im-  tary  lesion  is  a  small  pustule,  which  cannot, 
petigo    may  coincide  with  many  different  therefore,  be  confounded  with  ecthyma  or 
conditions  of  the  system,  and  that  the  con-  mentagra ;    that  it  breaks  very  soon,   and 
stituHonal  treatment  must  be  determined  by  that  there  is  a  plentiful  exudation  of  sero- 
that  view  of  the  case.     Supposing  a  child  to  purulent  fluid,   which  is  concreted  in  the 
be  brought  to  you  suffering  from  impetigo,  shape  of  a  yellowish,  or  brownish,  gummy, 
induced  probably  by  a  generally  deteriorate  somewhat  semi-transparent,  scab ;  that  this 
state  of  the  constitution,  brought  about  by  scab  comes  away,  and  leaves  after  it  a  red 
tome  disease,  such  as  measles,  or  hooping-  surface,   and  that  sometimes  this    surface 
cough,  or  want,  it  must  be  evident  to  you  yields  an  exudation  which  scabs  again,  even 
that  the  case  will  require  a  different  treat-  without  a  new  pustule,  and  you  have  impe- 
meat  to  that  of  an  over-fed  gross  child,  who  tigo  in  its  simplest  form.     Recollect  further, 
has  deranged  the  alimentary  organs  and  the  that  under  excitement,  or  in  particular  re- 
system  by  improper  food  :    so  it  is  that  one  gions,    such  as  the   face,   the  elementary 
may  get  well  under  a  judiciously  restricted  lesion  is  apt  to  be  developed  in  clusters,  so 
diet ;  the  other  will  require  the  most  nutri-  as  to  constitute  what  is  known  as  impetigo 
tilt  food  and  tonic  medicines.     In  all  cases  figurata  ;  that  the  inflammatory  action  may 
I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  tepid  bath-  assume  greater  intensity,  exhibiting  an  ery. 
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sipelatous  appearance,  the  pustules,  in  this  upon  the  influence  of  food,  reguMB,   &:*-. 

case,  being  smaller,  but  quickly  breaking  and  dentition,  and  other  circumstaaces  in  vbr:: 

covering  the  part  with  a  yellow  gummy  crust  the  infant  is  placed ;  but  its  efTccts  will  va.-. 

— this  is  the  impetigo  erysipelatodes  of  Bate*  with  the  temperament,  constitation,  or  (L- 

man  \  that  the  scabs  may  acquire  great  thick>  position  of  tfa^  scalp,  or  other  poitioii  ai  tit 

ness  and  ruggedness,  so  as  to  bring  the  afTec-  skin  affected. 

tion  within  Wiilan's  description  of  impetigo        In  no  part  of  the  body,  and  paobdUr  r 

scabida.    Recollect  (urther  that  the  symptoms  no  period  of  life,  does  a  certun  fona    - 

merely  vary  in  intensity  ;  that  the  prognosis  eruption  contribute  so  much  to  reg^ulate  s. : 

is  never  serious,  unless  the  affection  be  the  improve  the  functions  of  a  sufferixi^  orpc  &• 

shadow  of  some  serious  disease  in  an  impor-  an  attack  of  ecxema  of  the  scalp  doriar  '  < 

tant  organ;  and  that  the  general  treatment  often  severe  irritation  of  teething  i    and  i.- 

must,   under    ordinary    circumstances,    be  is  often  made  evident  by  the   &ct,  that  v 

adapted  to  the  general    condition   of   the  successful  effort  to   quickly    Hia«pat<>  r 

economy — the  local  treatment  being,  as  we  eruption  is  followed  by  a  oonsidex«ble  cL^ 

have  seen,  very  simple — and  you  have,  as  I  turbance  to  several  important  off^ans.    T 

conceive,  impetigo  made  easy.  importance  of  carefully  studying  these  as 

tions  will  appear  more  pressing  when  1  '■ 

SCALP  D1SBA8ES.  yoa  that,  in  the  present  adTmaced  stac^ 

The  diseases  which  are  known  as  scald-  civilization,  probably  thirteen  out  of  e>  ■" 

head    are,    first,    vesicular  —  eczema    and  twenty  children  in  large  towns  presesL  :: 

herpes ;    next,    pustular  —  impetigo     and  some  form  or  other,  scalp  affections  ts  s 

porrigo;  lastly,  squamae — lepra,  psoriasis,,  protection  usually  for  more  important  -'• 

pityriasis.       Now   let  us  see  what  is  the  gans.      How  many   premature   deatl»  sr 

comparative  frequency    of   the  occurrence  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  similar  difida.-r 

of  those  several  forms,  in  this  place.      Of  opportunely  brought  about!       How  out; 

100  cases,  76  will   be  eczema,   5   herpes  infants  die  hydrocephalic,  or  from  diarrkcn. 

circinnatus,  12  impetigo,  3  porrigo,  3  pity-  how  many  others  remain  a  prey  to  chma 

riasis,  1  lepra  or  psoriasis.     It  wUl  be  seen,  affections,  to  disorders  of  the  organs  of  jcsiv. 

therefore,  that  our  experience  is  strongly  at  discharges  from  the  ears,  genital  oad  other 

variance  with  that  of   those  persons  with  organs,  because  this  salutary  actioa  in  tbr 

whom  porrigo  is  an  every-day  disease.    We  scsip  was  not  ses  up. 
have  now  to  consider,  under  the  term  scalp        Without  being  able  to  say  what  tteess* 

disease,  eczema,  herpes,  impetigo,  porrigo,  to  render  this  revulsion  necessary,  becsi^ 

lepra,  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis  ;  and  we  will  we  know  too  litttle  of  what  passes  in  the  a/- 

proceed  at  first  with  tiiose  which  are  vesicu-  of  nutrition,  we  ought  still  to  say  that  tL» 

Ur ;  but  before  I  do  so  I  may  be  permitted  irritation,  of  the  nature  of  which  so  wis^ 

to  make  certain  general  remarks,  which  will  hypothetical  explanations  have  heen  gi^ts. 

not  I  think  be  without  their  use.  is  not  necessarily  a  cerebral  one.     If  it  &es 

When    we  look  at  what    passes  among  not  fix  itself  upon  the  scalp,  or  other  portke 

infants,   especially  in  crowd^   places,   we  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  vrill  affect  aoia 

observe  that  at  this  period  of  life  the  system  more  or  less  important  organ,  which  mav 

frequently  requires,  for  the  preservation  of  become  so  disordered  as  to  destroy  the  s- 

the    health    of   the    individual,    a    certain  dividual.     Many  most  urgent  cases  of  inhs- 

fluxionary  discharge :   it  may  be  from  the  tile  disease  have  been  suddenly  arrested  ^ 

bowels,  or  the  other  mucous  passages  ;  but  a  scalp  affection,  which  appeared  as  a  crirc^ 

it  often  falls  upon  the  skin,  and  particularly  symptom.     And  although  I  am  notprepor.^^ 

on  that  of  the  head  and  face,  and  then  exer-  to  advocate  such  a  course,  I  do  not  wooac 

cises  a  very  salutary  infiaence  on  the  health  that  attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  tr 

of  the  individual.     It  may  be  presented  in  inoculate  porrigo. 

the  form  of  eczema,  impetigo,  or  porrigo ;        A  very  large  number  of  cases  of  scslp 

but  I  apprehend  the  effort  of  the  economy  disease  are  treated  in  this  establishment :  for 

under  which  the  except^pn  takes  place   in  months  it  will  happen  that  the  number  of 

early  childhood  is  the  same  in  all :  the  pe-  patients  in  the  scalp  ward  is  not  leas  tlua 

culiar  forms  being  impressed  by  the  constitu-  twenty-five.     Considering  that  the  greater 

tion  of  the  patient.    This  effort  is  directed  portion  of  our  scalp  cases  are  discharged 

upon  the  head  more  than  any  other  part ;  within  six  weeks,  it  must  be  evident  that  our 

no  doubt  ^because  in  infants  that  organ  is  the  field  of  observation  is  very  large, 
permanent  focus  of  a  greater  vital  activity        Almost  all  scalp  diseases  are  known  by  a 

than   any  other  part  of  the  body.     It  is  common  term,    scald  head — a  term  with 

impossible  to  attach  these  phenomena  to  any  which  a  long  train  of  inoonvenienoe  to  the 

appreciable  physical  or  chemical  ^^r^^^oi^  sufferer  is  connected ;  such  as  a  shaved  head, 

in  the  blood;   we  are  therefore  obliged  to  separation  from  other  children,  and  daily 

refer  it  to  a  fluxionary  condition  which  may  torture,  it  may  be,  of  the  diseased  part, 

be  determined  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  Almost  all  scalp  diseases  again  are  subjected 

Some  possibly  hereditary  ;  others  dependent  to  the  same  plan  of  treatment,  whether  the 
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affection  be  vesicular  or  pustular,  contagious  favosa.     Now  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that, 

or  non-contagious — eczema  or  herpes,  impe-  not  only  have  they  included  different  species 

tigo  or  porrigo.     It  cannot  be  wondered,  under  this  common  term  porrigo,  but  that 

then,  that  with  such  ideas  as  to  their  nature,  they  have  not  been  faithful  to  their  own  sys- 

the  treatment  should  frequently  be  absurd,  tem  of  classification.     Thus  porrigo  decid- 

It  can  scarcely  surprise  any  one  that  the  vans,  characterized  by  a  falling  off  of  the  hair, 

faith  of  tbe  public  in  the  ability  of  medical  is  not  necessarily  a  pustular  diseease  :  por- 

men  to  cure  these  affections  should  be  shaken,  rigo  furfurans  is,  I  apprehend,  eczema  :  their 

and  that  resort  should  be  had  to  quack  me-  porrigo  larvalis  I  take  to  be  eczema  impeti- 

dicines  and  quacks.      If  such  persons  be  ginodes :  none  of  these  affections  are  conta- 

equally  ignorant,  they  have  one  advantage  gious.       These  are  errors  of  classification 

over  the  medical  practitioner — they  usually  and  of  diagnosis,  which  often  throw  doubts 

make  their  applications  themselves:  and  this  on  the  nature  of  tinea,  and  give  rise  to  the 

is  not  a  small  matter.     I  find  that  with  the  most  opposite  plans  of  treatment, 
same  medical  means  I  can  cure  scalp  affec- 
tions in  one  ward  in  a  third  less  time  than 

iu  the  other:  so  it  is  with  the  Mahons  at  LECTURES 
Paris.     It  is  said  they  cure  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  porrigo  in  comparatively  a  very 

short  time  ;  but  other  persons,  using  appa-  DISORDERS  RESULTING  PROM 
rendy  Uie  same  means,  do  not,  it  is  said,  DEFECTIVE  NUTRIMENT. 
succeed  to  the  same  extent.     I  say  appa- 
rently the  same,  because  the  Mahons  have  By  G.  Budd,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

always  kept  their  remedies  secret.     I  do  not  ,,_^          - «,  j.  .      >    »^i     .    ^  ,.         •«. 

^«.x^«^  ^JL^if  ♦!,-•.  _k-«   ;*  -«—  ♦!.*»  .ii^Mi»  Professor  of  Medicrae  in  Kinr's  College ;  Phy- 

expect  myself  Uiat  when,  if  ever,  the  secret  ^-^^  ^  j^^^,,  co^^j^  Hospital ;  ani  CoS- 

is  made  known,  the  treatment  of  those  dis-  Bultina;  Pbysician  to  tne  Seamen's  Hospital, 

eases  will  be  more  successful  than  it  is  at  DreaoDOugut. 

present,  unless  every  body  acquires  equal 

tact  with  themselves  in  depilation.    Those  In  my  last  lecture  I  considered  the  charac- 

men  do  not  del^ate  the  dressing  to  other  ters  of  Scurvy,   and  endeavoured  to  shew 

hands,   but  they   attend  to   it  exclusively  you,  from   a  review  of  the  circumstances 

themselves ;  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  secret  under  which  it  arises  and  of  the  means  by 

of  their  success.  And  until  medical  mengene-  which  it  is  prevented  and  cured,  that  it  re - 

rally  are  made  aware  of  the  greater  impor-  suits  from  deficient  nutriment  only ;  that  its 

tance  of  the  mode  in  which  remedies  are  real  cause  is,  prolonged  abstinence  from  fresh 

applied  than  of  the  remedies  themselves,  we  succulent  vegetables  or  fruits,  or  their  pre- 

shall  not  advance  much  in  the  treatment  of  served  juices ;  and  that  cold,  defective  ven- 

porrigo.  tilation,   and  the  various  other  causes  as- 

Every  day  we  hear  or  read  of  many  cases  signed  for  it,  have  no  influence  in  bringing 

happening  in  tbe  practice  of  a  single  indi-  it  on, .  except  in  so  far  as  they  waste  the 

vidual,  and  if  he  were  attached  to  a  school,  body  or  impair  nutrition, 

or  other  institution,  in  which  there  was  a  Scurvy  has  not,  I  believe,  been  observed 

large  number  of  children  collected  together,  in  any  animal  but  man.     Dogs  and  other 

the  thing  might  happen ;    but   we  have  at-  carnivorous    animals    are  kept  in    perfect 

tached  to  this  establishment  schools  in  which  health  for  an  indefinite  time  on  meat  only ; 

there  are  about  five  hundred  diildren  ;    oc-  while  man,  though  equally  capable  of  digest- 

casionally  they  furnish  a  case  of  porrigo,  ing  and  assimilating  animal  food,  becomes 

but  I  have  never  known  it  communicated  to  scorbutic  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  if  not 

another  child.      By  occasionally!    I   mean  allowed  in  addition  some  succulent  vegeta- 

Bcarcely  twice  in  a  year ;  and  of  the  large  bles  or  fruits,  or  some  article  prepared  from 

number  of  children  brought  here  as  out-  them.     It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this 

patients,   I  have  not   known  six   cases  of  difference,  for  the  animal  tissues  consumed 

porrigo  in  six  years.     The  reason  of  this  by  man  must,  it  would  seem,  contain  all  the 

apparent  difference  in  the  experience  of  in-  elements  requisite  for  the  nutrition  of  the 

dividuals  is,  I  apprehend,  to  be  found  in  the  corresponding  tissues  of  his  own  body.     Is 

erroneous  principles  of  classification  of  scalp  it  explicable  from  the  fact  that  man  is  the 

diseases  to  be  found  in  books.  only  animal  that   eats   his  meat  cooked  ? 

Much  as  we  owe  to  Willan  and  Bateman  May  not  the    antiscorbutic    properties   of 

with  regard  to  the  classification  of  skin  dis-  meat,  like  those  of  vegetables,  be  impaired 

eases,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  that  in  by  heat  ? 

those  of  the  scalp  they  have  introduced  great  Another  form  of  disease  from  defective 
confusion.  The  species  porrigo  of  Uiose  nutriment  is  brought  on  by  a  diet  that  con- 
authors  includes  tpi  varieties  :  viz.  porrigo  tains  no  nitrogen,  or  an  insuffideut  quantity 
larvalis,  porrigo  furfurans,  porrigo  lupinosa,  of  this  principle.  It  is  attended  with  wast- 
porrigo  scutulata,  porrigo  decalvana,  porrigo  ing  of  muscles  and  other  tissues ;  bat  its 
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chief  characteristic  ia  a  peculiar  ulceration  of  characters  of  the  fkces,  of  the  orine,  and  of 

the  cornea.  the  bile,  were  the  same. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  true  pathology        A  third  experiment  of  the  same  kind  led 

of  this  disease  we  are  indebted  to  some  ex-  to  precisely  the  same  results. 


periments  performed  by  Magendie,  and  pub-  M.  Magendie  next  put  two  dogs  on 

iished,  in  1817,  in  his  work  on  Physiology,  exclusive  diet  of  olive  oil  and  water.    Tbrj 

In  the  first  of  these  experiments,  a  small  seemed  to  do  weU  on  it  for  about  a  lioitnickc, 

dog,  fat,  and  in  good  health,  was  put  on  a  when  their  health  began  to   snflfrr  in  tW 

diet  of  pure  white  sugar  and  water.     Of  each  same  way  as  tiiat  of  the  dogs  kept  on  mr^-r 

he  was  allowed  as  much  as  he  would  take.  and  water ;  with  this  exoeption,  that  \hcw 

For  the  first  week  he  appeared  to  suffer  had  no  ulceration  of  the  cornea.      Bothdo^ 

no  inconvenience ;  he  was  brisk,  ate  with  died  about  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  the  exps- 

avidity,  and  drank  as  usual.     In  the  second  riment,  and  presented  the  same  phcnomeu. 

week  he  began  to  grow  thin,  although  his  as  regards  the  state  of  their  origana  and  tt* 

appetite  continued   good,    and  he  ate   as  composition  of  the  urine  and  hOe,  as  thf 

much  as  six  or  eight  ounces  of  sugar  in  the  subjects  of  the  former  experiment, 

twenty-four  hours.     The  urine  was  abun-  Dogs  kept  exclusively  on  gum  and  water 

dant,  but  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels  became  affected  precisely  in  the  same  way. 

were  neither  frequent  nor  copious.     In  the  Magendie,  supposing  these  resnlts  to  fol- 

third  week  the  loss  of  flesh  increased,  the  low  from  deficiency  of  nitrogen,  next  tri^J 

strength  diminished,  the  appetite  was  less  the  effect  of  feeding  a  dog  on  butter  only ;  & 

keen,  and  the  dog  lost  his  former  gaiety,  substance  which,  like  sugar,  oil,  and  gaoL 

At  this  time  a  small  ulcer  appeared  at  the  contains  little  or  no  nitrogen.     The  rcsak^ 

centre  of  the  cornea,  first  in  one  eye,  then  were  the  same  as  in  dogs  kept  on.  sngv. 

in  the  other.      The  ulcer  increased  in  size,  The  dog  died  the  thirty-sixth  day  of  tL? 

and  at  the  end  of  some  days  was  more  than  experiment,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  hj^ 

a  line  in  diameter.      It  increased  in  depth  an  ulcer  on  the  right  cornea, 

also,  and  soon  the  cornea  was  perforated,  Magendie    concluded   from    his   experi- 

and  the  humoun  of  the  eye  escaped.    This  ments,  that  the  ill  effects  of  any  of  those  ar 

affection  of  the  cornea  was  attended  by  an  tides  of  food  taken  exclusively,  results  from 

abundant  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  the  absence  of  nitrogen ;  that  the  nitrogeii 

eyelids.  which  enters  as  a  constituent  into  all  the  ma- 

Tho  emaciation  still  went  on ;   and  al-  terials  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  oi 

though    the   dog   ate  from   three  to  four  fat,  is  derived  solely  from   the  food ;  9x»A 

ounces  of  sugar  a  day^  he  became  so  weak  that  no  animal  can  long  subsist  on  a  dirt  of 

that  he  could  neither  chew  nor  swallow,  which  this  principle  is  not  an  ingredient. 

He  died  the  thirty-second  day  of  the  experi-  Hiese  conclusions  were  confirmed  in  the 

ment.  main  by  some  experiments  of  the  same  kind 

On  examination  after  death,  Magendie  re-  performed  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin ;  and 

marked  that  there  was  complete  absence  of  of  late  they  have  received  additional  confir- 

fat ;  that  the  muscles  were  reduced  to  one-  mation  from  experiments  made  by  a  com- 

nxth  of  their  ordinary  size ;  that  the  sto-  mittee,   of  which  Magendie  was  an  active 

mach  and  intestines  were  also  much  dimi-  member,  appointed  by  the  Institute  in  Pari*, 

nished  in  size,  and  much  contracted.     The  to  investigate  the  nutritive  properties  of  gc- 

galUbladder  and  urinary  bladder  were  dis-  latine.     The  following  is  one  of  their  expe- 

tended.      The  fluids  they  contained  were  riments  : — 

analysed  by  M.  Chevreul,  who  found  that  Four  dogs  were  kept  exclusively  on  the 

they  had  most  of  the  characters  which  be-  fat  that  surrounds  a  bullock's  heart.    Atfin« 

long  to  the  urine  and  bile  of  herbivorous  they  ate  it  with  avidity,  but  at  the  end  of  a 

animals.     The  urine  was  alkaline  instead  of  week  they  all  declined  it.      Thcj  minutely 

acid,  and  offered  no  trace  of  lithic  acid  or  dissected  the   pieces,    laying  hold   of   the 

phosphates.    The  bile  contained  a  conside-  smallest  portions  of  muscular  fibre,  and  of 

rable  portion  of  picromel,  which  also  exists  cellular  tissue,  that  remained  attached  to  the 

in  large  proportion  in  the  bile  of  herbivora.  fat. 

The  fKces,  also  examined  by  M.  Chevreul,  They  all  died :  the  fint  on  the  nineteenth 

contained  very  little  nitrogen,  which  usually  day  ;  die  second  on  the  twenty-fourth  day; 

enten  very  largely  into  their  composition.  the  third  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  ;   the 

A  second  dog  was  submitted  to  the  same  fourth  on  the  thirty-fifth  day.     In  all,  ulcers 

regimen,  and  the  same  effects  were  observed;  appeared  on  the  cornea.     On  examination 

only  that  in  this  the  eyes  did  not  begin  to  after  death,  all  the  organs  were  found  atro- 

ulcerate  until  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  the  phied,  bni  infiltrated  with  fat, 

dog  died  before  perforation  of  the  cornea  This  experiment  is  interesting,  as  riiewing 

had  teken  place.     The  muscles  and  abdomi-  that  there  may  be  great  atrophy  of  muscle, 

nal  viscera  were  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  and  other  tissues,  in  animals  loaded  with  fat. 

subject  of  the  former  experiment.      The  The  circumstance  of  the  dogs  rejectiDg  the 
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fat  and  picking  out  the  smallest  portions  of  consequences  of   imperfect  nutrition,  and 

muscular  fibre,  shews,  what  I  have  had  oc-  each  having  in  some  principle  its  specific 

c»aion  to  remark  when  speaking  of  scurvy,  remedy.      Those  disorders  appear  among 

the  great  craving  felt  for  substances  much  the  poor  in  towns,  and  in  persons  long 

required  by  the  system.  shut    up   in  prisons,   asylums,   ships,   but 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  I  have  from  our  ignorance  of  their  physiognomy 

related,  that  nearly  the  same  effects  are  pro-  and  distinctive  characters,  we  rarely  recog- 

duced  by  keeping  animals  on  an  exclusive  nize  their  true  origin  and  nature.     Destruc- 

diet,  consisting  either  of  sugar,  oil,  gum,  tion  of  some  tissue  takes  place,  febrile  action 

butter,  or  fat — substances  which  resemble  is  excited,  and  a  malady,  which  requires 

each  other  in  containing  no  nitrogen,  or  a  improved  and  more  varied  diet  for  its  cure, 

very  small  proportion  of  it ;  they  being  all  is  treated  by  abstinence  and  depletives. 

composed  of  carbon,  or  some  hydro-carbon.  All  those  disorders  have  this  in  common, 

and  water.     It  was  thence  inferred  that  the  that  they  occur  only  in  persons  who  have 

ill  effects  of  this  diet  resulted  from  deficiency  been  subje<;ted  for  some  time  to  a  particular 

of  nitrogen,  which  entering  largely  into  all  regimen ;  and  that  in  prisons  and  asylums 

animal  tissues,  must  be  necessary  to  repair  they  show  themselves  first,  and  invariably 

their  waste.     This  inference  is,  no  doubt,  to  prevail  most,  in  those  trAo  have  been  longest 

a   certain  extent,  true,  since    Liebig    and  confined, 

Dumas     havo    satisfactorily     proved    that  It  would  appear,  from  the  published  ac- 
animals   obtain   their  nitrogen  solely  from  counts  of  the  experiments  of  the  Paris  Com- 
their  food  ;  but  it  is  far  too  exclusive.     It  mittee,  that  sloughing  of  the  cornea  took 
does  not  recognise  the  importance  of  other  place  in  those  animals  only  whose  food  was 
principles,  which  are  wanting  in  these  articles  deficient  in  nitrogen.     It  is  probable,  there- 
of food,  but  which,  although  less  in  amount,  fore,  that  Magendie  was  right  in  the  opinion 
yet,  like  nitrogen,  enter  constantly  into  the  he  very  early  formed,  that  it  is  to  want  of 
composition  of  the  body,  and  are  therefore  nitrogen  that  this  particular  effect  is  to  be 
required  for  its  support.  ascribed.     We  know  that  nitrogen   enters 
The  body  is  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  largely  into  thp  composition  of  the  cornea. 
elements — oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitro-  Is  it  in  larger  proportion  in  the  cornea  than 
gen,   sulphur,   phosphorus,  lime,  iron,  &c.  in  the  crystalline,  which  is  equally  delicate 
— ^not  convertible  into  each  other,  but  each  in  structure,  but  which  is  not  affected  in  the 
playing  an  essential  part  and  never  found  same  degree  by  a  diet  deficient  in  nitrogen .' 
wanting,  and  all,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  The  crystalline,  however,  is  not  exposed  to 
nourishment  of  the  various  tissues.    This  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  which  must 
truth  was  well  illustrated  by  other  experi-  increase  the  waste  of  the  cornea, 
ments  of  the  Paris  Committee.    Hiey  found  It  is  not  in  the  lower  animals  only,  and  in 
that  animals  kept  exclusively  on  albumen,  express  experiments,  that  ulceration  of  the 
fibrine,  or  gelatine — substances  which,  being  cornea  takes  place  from  defective  nutriment, 
themselves  materials  of  the  body,  contain  a  The  same  phenomenon  is  not  unfreqnently 
full  proportion  of  nitrogen — died  as  soon  as  witnessed  in  natives  of  Indostan,  who  subsist 
those  kept  exclusively  on  sugar  or  fat.     But  chiefly  on  rice,  which,  in  chemical  composi- 
what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  they  also  tion,  differs  very  little  from  sugar  or  starch  ; 
found  that  albumen,  fibrine,  and  gelatine,  being  composed  of  carbon  and  the  elements 
together,  are,  when  taken  pure,  insufficient  of  water,  with  little  or  no  nitrogen, 
for  the  nourishment  of  dogs :  that  while  a  Brett,  in  his  "  Surgical  Diseases  of  India,'' 
dog  is  for  a  long  time  perfectly  nourished  says,  **  some  deplorable  instances  of  such 
by  raw  flesh,  which,  along  with  these  ele-  disease  occurred  among  the  prisoners  in  the 
ments,    contains    the    requisite    incidental  jails  of    Mooradabad,    Shahjehanpore,  and 
principles,  be  wastes  rapidly,  and  soon  dies  Cawnpore,  under  our  personal  observation ; 
of  inanition,  if  kept  on  a  mixture  of  gelatine,  and,  we  believe,  in  various  other  parts  of 
albumen,  and  fibrine,  in  their  pure  state.  India.    These  unhappy  creatures  were  sub- 
From  this  we  must  infer,  that  the  ill  ject,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  every  debili- 
effects  of  a  diet  consisting  of  sugar,  starch,  tating  cause — imperfect  nourishment,  their 
oil,  fat,  do  not  result  from  deficiency  of  aliment    possessing    neither    diversity    nor 
nitrogen  only,  but  from  want  of  other  prin-  multiplicity  of  ingredients;  impure  air,  espe- 
ciples  also  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  cially  confinement  at  night  in  closed  wards, 
body.     Perhaps  the  deficiency  of  each  prin-  surrounded  by  high  walls;  excessive  heat  in 
ciple  shows  itself  in  a  particular  way,  and  summer,  sudden  cold  and  great  range  of 
becomes  manifest  in  the  defective  nourish-  temperature  in  the  winter  months ;  fatigue 
ment  of  that  part  of  the  body  into  which  it  and  mental  depression.    Many  of  them  were 
enters  most  largely,  which  is  most  rapid  in  exposed   to  an  endemic  dysentery,  under 
its  waste,  or  moat  delicate  in  its  texture.     We  which,  if  they  did  not  succumb,  they  became 
should  thus  have  various  disorders  differing  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  ebb  of  debility, 
somewhat  in  their  general  aspect,  but  all  the  torpor,  and  apathy. 
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*  *  Almost  all  the  secretions  were  sospended,         He  was  diflcbarged  from  the  Dreadncnec : 

excepting  that  of  the  bowels.   Their  tongues  on  the  10th  of  August,  nearly  blind. 
were  pallid,  their  extremities  shrunk,  and        Case  II. — Ingan,  set.  34,  native  of  C^.- 

the  surface  of  the  whole  body  cold.    Even  in  cutta.     Ten  years  at  oea,  and  twice  hrf  irt 

summerthere  was  no  cutaneous  transpiration,  in  England.     Had  bad  eyes  three  years  a^-. 

Their  eyes  were  glassy.     Under  this  the  in-  in  a  ship  called  the  Benares,  bat   not  cinre 

flammation  of  the  conjunctiva  occurred,  an  There  is  now  nebulosity  and  an  irreigTiiif 

ulcer  formed  on  the  cornea,  which  speedily  ulcerated  surface  towards  the  lower  cd^   ; 

sloughed,  and  penetrated  the  whole  of  the  each  cornea.     He  has  also  painful  sv^^iuvr 

layers,  followed  by  an  evacuation  of  the  and  stifihess  of  the  left  ankle,  which  be  hid 

humours  of  the  eye.     It  was  particularly  injured  a    month   bdbre.      Tlie    swdLae. 

remarked  in  all  the  cases  that  there  was  no  which  is  hard  and  considerable,  is  probab.\ 

pain.     There  was  increased  secretion  from  scorbutic.    Has  no  other  complaint. 
the  meibomean  and  lachrymal  glands,  and        Case  III. — Reunjonalli,  set.    50^  nari-.r 

suppuration  of  the  conjunctiva ;  tiie  anterior  of  Madras.     Ten  years  at  sea.     Never  hki 

chamber  became  filled  with  a  mtiddy,  puru-  any  complaint  of  the  eyes  until  a  month  &«' 

lent,  fluid ;  the  ulcer  of  the  cornea  sloughed ;  when  the  left  eye  became  affected.      A  (on- 

the  lens  became  evacuated,  and  the  eyeball  night  afterwards  the  right  became  affected  .- 

of  course  collapsed.     Both  ey^  were  often  the  same  way.      Had  had  no   pain  in  tv 

affected ;    and  the  patient  generally  expired  head,  but  sharp,  lancinating,   pains,  in  tl» 

in  an  extreme  state  of  emaciation.''  eyes  themselves. 

Mr.  Brett  adds,  **  the  above  phenomena         In  the  left  eye  the  upper  part  of  the  cc- 

resemble  those  exhibited  in  animals  fed  by  nea  is  tolerably  clear,  but  the  lover  tv  - 

Magendie  on  sugar,   olive  oil,  and  other  thirds  are  opaque,  of  a  dirty^olive  Urcre^... 

unazotized  substances,  and  those  when  the  and  of  irregular  surface :    vision  is  nearii 

fifth  nerve  was  divided  within  the  cranium."  destroyed  in  this  eye. 

While  visiting- physician  to  the  Dread-        The  right  eye  still  retains  cousaderabl* 

nought,  I    observed  a   similar    condition,  vascularity.     About  two- thirds  of  the  corai? 

though  less  in  degree,  in  Lascars  on  their  have  apparently  sloughed,  at  least  thnMuri: 

arrival  in  this  country  from  India.     Many  the  external  lamins,  and  the  iris   has  falkn 

of  the  merchant-ships  trading  between  this  forwards  and  bulged  outwardly.     Has  sttil 

country  and  India  are  manned  almost  en-  lancinating  pains  in  this  eye. 
tirely  by  these  Indian  sailors,  who  live  chiefly         He  was  discharged  convalescent  on  xh^ 

on  rice.     Their  health  continues  good  for  8th  of  August. 

some  months,  but  towards  the  end  qf  the        Case  IV. — Muhamet,  set.  21,  native  ot 

voyage  it  begins  to  suffer,  and  not  unfre-  Cochin.     Four  years  at  sea.     First  voya?r 

quently  ulcers  form  on  the  cornea.      My  to  England.     Had  nyctalopia  a  month  azo. 

friend,  Mr.  Busk,  has  given  me  the  follow-  but  no  ophthalmia  till  the  last    fortnigbL 

ing  notes  of  four  cases,  admitted  the  same  Has  now  inflammation  of  the  oonjanctiTi. 

day  (July  1840)  from  the  same  ship.  and    a  small  but  deep  ulcer  on  the  ioser 

Case   I. — Mudor,   »t  30,  just  arrived  edge  of  the  cornea  of  the  left  eye. 
from  Bombay,  of  which  he  is  a  native  :  was         He  was  discharged  oonvaleaoent  on  th- 

never  in  England  before,  but  has  been  at  sea  1 1th  of  July, 
eighteen  years,  in  hot  climates.  All  these  men  came,  as  I  have  romarkcd. 

The  whole  of  the  right  cornea  is  in  a  state  from  the  same  ship,  and  during  the  voya^rr 

of  ash-coloured  slough,  overlapped  at  the  had  fu-ed  alike.   Theur  food  consisted  of  ric^. 

edges  by  loose  vascular  folds  of  the  conjunc-  salt-fish,  ghee  (a  sort  of  butter),  curry  oi 

tiva,  which  is  throughout  of  a  deep-red  co-  fish,  and  sometimes   peas.      In   their  ova 

lour  ;  lachrymation  ;  no  purulent  discharge,  country,  in  addition  to  these  articles  of  food. 

The  lower  and  outer  two-thirds  of  the  they  have  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  bread,  and 

left  cornea  are  in  the  same  condition ;  the  occasionally  meat. 

remainingportion  is  nebulous,  and  roughened         The  treatment  adopted  was  the  same,  or 

on  the  surface    by  superficial    ulceration,  nearly  the  same,  in  all,    and   consisted  of 

The  pupil  can  be  seen  tbrough  this  portion,  milk  diet,  with  fish  and  eggs ;    bark  and 

and  the  iris  appears  healthy.  soda ;    blisters  ;   and  solution  of  nitrate  of 

The  right  eye  became  affected  before  the  silver  to  the  eyes, 
left.     At   first   there   was  severe  pulsatile 

pain  in  the  temples,  and  around  the  orbits ;         The  frequent  occurrence  of  this  ulceration 

but,  for  the  last  three  or  four  days,  he  has  of  the  cornea  in  X^ascars,  whose  diet  while 

been  quite  free  from  pain.     His  health,  in  at  sea  has  little  variety ;   the  fact  that  it 

other  respects,  appears  good,  and  he  is  not  shows  itself  only  towards  the  end  of  a  long 

emaciated.      Was    quite    well    on    leaving  voyage,   and    that  fresh   sailors   are    not 

Bombay,  and  never  had  anything  the  matter  affected  after  their  arrival  in  port,  when 

with  his  eyes  until  two  months  ago,  when  their  diet  is  again  more  varied ;  and  the  cir- 

this  complaint  came  on.  .  cumstance  that  both  eyes  are  generally  af. 
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fected  alike»  show  that  it  has  its  origin  in  religioiu  objection.     I  should  strongly  re- 
imperfect  nourishment.  commend  a  large  stock  of  this  article  in  ships 

It's  not  being  always  attended  with  manned  by  Laacars. 
great  emaciation,  further  dtows  that  it  But  these  are  not  the  only  circumstances 
does  not  result  from  simple  inanition,  but  in  which  ulceration  of  the  cornea  results 
from  want  of  some  elementary  prmciple  in  from  imperfect  nutrition.  The  same  thing 
the  diet.  What  this  principle  is,  we  cannot  occasionally  happens  in  the  advanced  stage 
as  yet  pronounce  with  certainty.  Tlie  cir-  of  typhoid  fever,  when  the  body  has  been 
cumstance  noticed  in  the  account  of  Mudor,  much  reduced,  and  the  patient  long  kept  on 
that  he  was  not  emaciated,  tends  to  show  a  uniform  low  diet,  or  on  a  diet  composed  of 
that  in  this  case  nitrogen  is  not  the  principle  farinaceous  matters  chiefly. 
in  default.  Nitrogen  enters  largely  into  the  The  first  instance  of  this  that  attracted 
composition  of  the  muscles,  which  are  always  my  attention  was  in  a  lad  under  the  care  of 
found  much  wasted  in  animals  kept  on  a  diet  Dr.  Watson,  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  in 
deficient  in  this  principle.  The  muscles,  1836.  He  had  been  ill  some  time  of  fever, 
however,  might  have  been  wasted  even  in  when  superficial  ulceration  appeared  on  the 
this  case,  and  the  appearance  of  emaciation  lower  hidf  of  each  cornea.  Dr.  Watson  re- 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  fat,  which  quested  Mr.  Arnott  to  see  the  patient  with 
the  eating  largely  of  rice  would  tend  to  pro-  him,  and  the  result  of  their  consultation  was, 
duce.  to  order  animal  food,  quinine,  and  a  lotion. 
The  disease  in  the  Lascars  is  not  perhaps  containing  nitrate  of  silver,  to  the  eyes, 
precisely  the  same  in  origin  as  the  disease  These  measures  immediately  arrested  the 
observed  by  Mr.  Brett  in  the  jails  in  India,  ulcerative  process,  and  the  lad  rapidly 
He  expressly  remarks  that  the  sloughing  of  recovered. 

the  cornea  and  destruction  of  the  eye  is  un-  In  the  three  following  years,  during  which 
attended  with  pain  ;  while  all  the  patients  I  had  to  treat  a  large  number  of  fever  cases 
brought  into  the  Dreadnought  complained  of  in  the  Dreadnought,  I  met  with  four  in- 
severe  pain  in  the  eyes  and  temples.  The  stances  of  the  same  kind,  all  occurring  in  an 
prisoners  had  also  diarrhoea,  and  various  advanced  stage  of  fever,  before  a  generous 
other  ailments  wanting  in  the  sailors.  Their  diet  had  been  granted, 
diet  was  probably  more  restricted  than  that  The  ulceration,  as  in  Dr.  Watson's  case 
of  the  sailors,  and  the  disorder  of  health  and  in  the  Lascars,  occupied  the  lower  half 
greater.  of  each  cornea.  It  was  superficial,  and 
The  ulceration  of  the  cornea  in  Lascars  is  appeared  alarmioe  from  the  rapidity  with 
quite  independent  of  scurvy.  The  two  dis-  which  it  spread ;  out  its  progress  was  imme- 
eases  may  occur  together,  each  arising  from  diately  arrested,  and  the  ulceration  rapidly 
its  own  special  cause,  but  they  have  no  healed,  without  leavh^^  a  visible  cicatrice, 
necessary  connection  with  each  other.  Three  under  the  influence  of  animal  food,  wine, 
of  the  four  Lascars  whose  cases  I  have  given  quinine,  and  the  local  application  of  the  4  gr. 
had  no  marks  of  scurvy ;  while  of  the  num-  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  ulceration 
hers  of  men  I  have  seen  brought  into  the  was  proof,  in  each  esse,  that  an  error  of 
hospital  from  English  vessels,  in  the  worst  treatment  had  been  committed  in  keeping 
state  of  scurvy,  there  has  not  been  one  with  the  patient  too  long  on  a  uniform  or  unnu- 
the  slightest  ulceration,  or  even  opacity,  of  tritious  diet. 

the  cornea.  The  ulceration  was  attended  with  pain,  and 

Neither  scurvy,  nor  the  disorder  of  the  with  redness  of  the  conjunctiva.  Thecircum- 

Lascars,  is  attended  with  much  impairment  stance  of  its  affecting  chiefly  the  lower  half 

of  intellect  or  memory,  or  with  any  striking  of  the  cornea  is  perhaps  attributable  to  this 

nervous  symptoms,  to  show  that  the  nutri-  half  being  more  exposed  than  the  upper  half, 

tion  of  the  brain  or  nervous  centres  is  much  which  is  somewhat  screened  by  the  dropping 

affected.    The  brain  contains  a  large  quan-  of  the  upper  eyelid,  especially  in  the  state  of 

tity  of  fiitty  matter,  and  its  nutrition  suffers  prostration  that  attends  continued  fever, 

when  thero  is  imperfect  assimilation  of  car-  After  protracted  fevers,  the  intellect  often 

bonaceous  matters.   The  wasting  of  the  brain  remains  for  a  long  time  childish;  and  the 

in  diabetes,  and  the  weakness  of  intellect  hair  falls  off,  or  becomes  fine  and  curly ;  the 

that  attends  it,  are  no  doubt  owing  to  im-  effect  probably,  like  the  ulceration  of  the 

perfect  nutrition  of  the  organ.  cornea,  of  defective  nutrition. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  The  great  wasting  of  the  body  in  typhoid 

element  wanting  in  the  food  of  Lascars,  we  fever  renders  the  ^ects  of  insufficient  diet 

csnnot  point  out  a  more  definite  means  of  more  obvious;    and  is  the  cause  of   the 

prevention  than  a  more  Taried  diet.  If  nitro-  ravenous  appetite,  and  the  great  craving 

gen  were  the  deficient  element,  it  might  be  for  animal  food,  that  exists  during  oonvales- 

snpplied  by  cheese,  into  which  this  principle  oence,  and  until  the  body  is  restored  to  its 

enters  largely,  and  to  which  they  have  no  healthy  standard.     It  is  another  instance  of 
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tbe  great  relish  there  almost  invariably  is  fine  after  fevers,  undergo  a  similar  diaflf? 

for  substances  much  required  by  the  system,  after  exhausting  losses  of  blood  ? 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  this  longing  for        The  chronic  ulceration  of  the  oomea  ia 

animal  food  should,  with  certain  precautions,  scrofulous  subjects,  has  many  diarscten  ir 

be  always  indulged.  common  with  the  ulceration  I  have  already 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea  from  defective  noticed,  and  which  shew  that  it    depcBd* 

nutrition,  probably  occurs  occasionally  in  on  imperfect  nutrition.     It  oomcs  on  dnrior 

most  diseases  attended  with  great  wasting,  the  period  of  growth,  and  in  diildreii  r«- 

especially  during  the  period  of  growth,  when  duoed  by  measles,  scarlatina,  hooping'-oaagt, 

the  wants  of  the  system  are  greatest,  and  or  any  exhausting  malady.      The    &ct   c4 

when  the  effects  of  an  insufficient  diet  are  scrofula  coming  on  after  each  of  the  emptiTe 

most  quickly  seen.     In  confirmation  of  this,  fevers,  shows  tiiat  it  does  not  depend  on  the 

I  may  cite  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  special  nature  of  the  poison,   bnt    on   r^ 

Mackenzie's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye :  exhausting  influence  of  those  n&aladiefl  whk& 

'*  The  subjects  of  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  and  reduce  the  body  and  weaken  the  aesmiUt- 

especially  of  the  deep  ulcer,  are  rarely  robust  ing  functions. 

or  in  a  good  state  of  general  health.     On         It  differs  from  the  former   cases   in  not 
the  contrary,   they  frequently  present  the  being  caused  solely  by  deficiency  of  foo^ 
indubitable    signs   of  great  weakness,   and  but  by  weakness  of  the  assimilating  org^m. 
sometimes  even  of  inanition.     In  emaciated  Imperfect  nutrition    may  obvionaly    resoSi 
infants  particularly,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  from  either  of  these  causes — ^from  insafficira* 
the  cornea  of  one  or  both  eyes  become  thin  food,  or  from  weakness  of  the  aanmllatins: 
and  prominent,  and  give  way,  without  much,  functions,  which  are  unable  to  convert  the 
and  even  without  any  apparent  inflammation.*  food  into  the  constituents   of    the    bodr. 
The  wasted  state  of  the  body,  in  such  sub-  Of  disease  produced  in  the  latter  way,  per- 
jects,  arose  from  various  causes,  as  chronic  haps  the  best  example  is  diabetes  :  the  food 
diarrhoea,  cough  following  measles,  and  sy-  may  be  more  than  sufiicient  for  health,  but 
philis.     In  1832  I  saw  several  instances  of  the  powers  of  digestion  are  weak,  and  tb? 
the  same  destructive  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  saccharine  principles,  instead  of  being  sssaoi- 
occurring  after  malignant  cholera.     I  have  lated,  pass  through  the  system  without  coa- 
Bometimes  been  led  to  compare  the  state  of  tributing  to  its  support, 
such  eyes  to  those  of  the  dogs  in  Magendie's         Scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  oomea,  and 
experiment,    which    being    fed,   or    rather  scrofulous  disease  in  general,  is  chiefly  de* 
starved,  on  white  sugar  and  distilled  water,  pendent  on  imperfect  assimilation,  and  may 
died   from  exhaustion ;    their  death  being  often  be  traced  to  inherited  weakness  of  eon- 
preceded  by  perforating  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  stitution  ;  but  its  frequent  occurrence  after 
and  evacuation  of  the  humours."  exhausting  maladies,   its    great   prevalenee 

Ulceration  of  the  cornea,  like  scurvy  and  among  children  who  are  ill  fed,  and  the  good 

otherdiseases  from  imperfectnutrition,  shows  effects  of  a  richer  and  more  varied  diet,  Aew 

itself  most  in  those  who  have  been  wasted  that  insuflicient  food  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 

by  previous   illness.     There   can   be   little  produce  it. 

doubt  that  simple  losses  of  blood  would  have        Among  the  remedies  of  scrofula,  pure  sir, 

the  same  effect  as  exhausting  maladies,  and  and  a  tonic,  nourishing,  r^men,  will,  per- 

cause  ulceration  of  the  cornea  in  persons  haps,  always  occupy  the  first  place, 
kept  on  an  insufficient  diet,  or  who,  from         The  cornea — from  being  an  object  of  sight ; 

some  weakness  of  the  assimilating  organs,  from  its  extreme  delicacy,  which  makes  U  so 

are  imperfectly  nourished.  susceptible  of  changes  of  structure ;  and  firom 

Magendie  has  shown  that  this  effect  is  its  transparency  and  office,  which  at  once 
produced  by  merely  abstracting  the  fibrine  betray  every  diange  of  structure    to   tbe 
of  the  blood.    He  bled  an  animal  frequently,  patient  and  to  others — ^is  admirably  adapted 
and  after  each  bleeding  again  injected  into  to  give  indication  of  defective  nutrition,  as 
its  veins  the  blood  deprived  of  its  fibrine.  f&r  as  the  elements  which  enter  into  its  own 
After  this  operation  had  been  several  times  composition  are  concerned.     But  we  most 
repeated,  at  certain  intervals,  the  conjunc-  not    suppose  that  the  effects  of   deficient 
tiva  became  red,  the  comei  opaque,  the  im-  nourishment  are  manifested  solely,  or  always 
pression  of  light  painful;  the  animal  had,  in  first,  in  this  structure.     We  have  seen,  in- 
short,  a]l  the  symptoms  of  severe  ophthal-  deed,  that,  in  the  most  advanced  stages  of 
mia.    At  the  same  time  he  became  dejected,  simple  scurvy,  the  cornea  never  suffers, 
and  the  skin  ulcerated  in  all  those  parts  on        The  strange  forms  of  disease  that  swell  the 
which  the  weight  of  the  body  rested.    The  mortality  during  seasons  of  famine,  and  tbe 
eyes  were  rapidly  cured,   and   the  animal  changes  of  structure  that  we  find  in  varioas 
restored  to  its  former  condition,  without  any  organs  in  persons  dead  of  chronic  diseases, 
other  remedy  than  a  nourishing  diet.  in   which   the    assimilating  functions  were 

Does  the  hair,  which  becomes  weak  and  much  impaired,  show  that  there  are  many 
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other  forms  of  diaesse  produced  by  defective  workhouseSi  to  supply  the  inmates  vrith  the 

nourishment,  and  that  much  is  yet  wanting  elements  required  for  health  in  their  due 

to  complete  this  important  chapter  of  general  proportion.     Whatever  of  any  one  principle 

pathology.      We   have  just  an   intimation  is    in    excess,   passes  through  the  system 

that  softening  and  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  without    contributing  to  its   support,   and 

and  softening  of  the  brain,  are  in  some  cases  without  allaying  the  sense  of  hunger  which. 

the  consequence  of  insufficient  nutriment,  the  absence  of  other  principles  may  occasion. 

and  are  best  treated  by  tonic  remedies  and  To  a  man  kept  on  potatoes,  an  ounce  of 

a  nourishing  regimen.  meat  or  dieese  will  give  more  support,  and 

A  consideration  of  the  forms  of  ulcera-  more  allay  the  leiiBe  of  hunger,  than  a  pound 

tion  of   the  cornea  which  I  have  brought  of  rice. 


together,    showa,  what  an  attentive  study 

of  the   diseases  of  any  organ  will   force 

upon  us — that  the  treatment,  at  any  rate  the  RESEARCHES 

general  treatment,  should  be  directed  less  by  into  the 

^  ^^^.^^'?'^;*^  ^^  ^^^^  NATURE  OP  CERTAIN  FREQUENT 
are  often  alike  m  diseases  essentially  different,  «r\«Tiiro  r^^  t^toi^a  on 
than  by  the  nature  of  the  cause  by  which  the  FORMS  OF  DISEASE 
disease  was  produced.     It  is  the  cause  of  an  charactbrizxo  by  thb  pnxsBNCB    of 
inflammatory  affection   that  mainly  deter-  oxalatb  op  limb  in  thx  vbinb. 
mines  its  course  and  character,  and  the  influ- 
ence that  remedies  exercise  over  it.     Every  Bt  Goldino  Bird,  A.M.,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
department  of  pathology  abounds  with  illus-  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians* 
trations  of  this  principle  ;  and  shews  ua  the  Lecturer  on  Medical  Physics  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
panmount  importance  of  a  searching  inquiry  •^  Physician  to  the  FInsbury  DUpensary. 
into  the  canses  of  disease.  [Continued  from  p.  643.] 

Since  excess  in  one  element  affords  no  ^^ 

compensation  for  deficiency  of  another,  and  Since  my  last  commanicatipn  has  ap- 

•inoe  there  is  almoat  universally  a  gieat  peared,   I  have    derived    considerable 

craving  for  substances  required  for  the  sys*  satisfaction   from   the  perusal  of  the 

tem,  animals  kept  on  articles  of  food  that  elaborate  and  philosophical  work  of 

contain  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen  will  Professor  Liebie,  on  Physiological  and 

consume  a  proportionably  large  quantity  of  Pathological  Chemistry.     This  distin- 

them.      Potatoes  contain  but  Uttle  nitro-  guished  philosopher  has,  I  find,  traced 

gen,  and  therefore  must  be  eaten  in  large  the  source  of  oxalic  acid,  when  present 

quanti^  if  they  are  to  form  the  sole  sup-  in   the  animal   economy,  not  to  any 

port  of  the  people.     An    Irishman    eaU  transmutation  in  the  elements  of  sugar, 

^^i^^^^lj^J^^^     h^^T?  b«t  to  the  oxidation   of  uric  acid* 

ST  no  \7tJZt'^  o^:^^  Va?  ™«  -  -^  least  a  strong,  coxrobo^tion 

contain  a  krger  share  of  nitrogen.      This  f  ^\^  accuracy  of  the  view  I  ventured 


sided,  remarked,  "  that  it  had  been  of  Jate  Terence  between  the  results  arrived  at 

discovered  that  the  blacks  who  live  only  by  Professor  Liebig  and  myself  consists 

upon  potatoes  are  apt  to  die  of  dropsy,  and  in  this,  that  he  regards  the  oxalic  acid 

that  therefore  the  planters  had  found  it  as  the  result  of  the  oxidation  of  uric 

neoeaaary  to  allow  them  bread  and  milk,  acid,  whilst  I  considered  it  as  the  result 

which  prevented  it ;   and  that  in  Ireland,  of  the  rearrangement  of  the  elements 

where  the  people  feed  mudi  on  potatoes,  of  urea  giving  up  at  the  same  time  an 

they    assist   themselves  by  drinking  sour  atom  of  oxygen.    The  only  question 

miUc.  to  make  the  potatoes  digest  the  better."  ^hich  remains  now  is,  not  whether 

Rice,  kke  potatoes,  contains  a  very  smaU  oxaUc  acid  is  generated  from  sugar,  but 

proportion^of  mtrogjm,  and  m  India,  where  whether  uric  acid  or  urea  is  ite  source. 

t  J^'Zn^'^r^i^"'  ""^  *^  P~P'' '  This,  however,  is  a  question  of  but 

tne  quantity  which  each  man  consumes  is  i<«.i     •         _.            •       ^        x*     i       •  \^ 

ahnolt  incredible.    In  India,  and  in  Irehmd,  little  importance  m  a  pracUcjd  point 

the  coomimption  of  starch  i.  much  greater  °^  view,  as  the  close  relation  between 

ttian  the  system  requires ;  and,  as  Liebig  ^%^  *?^  ^^^  ^^^  is  admitted  by  all. 

haa  remarked,  the  soperfluous  quantity  either  ^'  ^he  elements  of  four  atoms  of  water 

paassa  through  the  boweb  undigested,  or  is  ^°^  three  of  Oxygen  be  added  to  one  Of 

expended  in  the  formation  of  Ikt.  uric  acid,  they  will  exactly  express  the 

Jw  ^K^f';^' i!!!^  *  Animal  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Justus  Uebig, 

only,  but  of  economy,  m  all  prisons  and  1843,  pp.  isy,  140. 
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composition  of  two  atoms  of  urea  and 
six  of  oxalic  acid,  into  which  substance 
it  is  therefore  legitimate  to  suppose 
they  are  convertible. 

C.    N.  H.    O. 

1  atom  uric  acid   «10x4x4x    6 

4  atoms  water  y 

3  atoms  ozygenS  **, 


4x    7 


2  atoms  urea 

3  atoms  oxalic  acid< 


10x4x8x  13 

C.  N.  H.  O. 
>  4x4  x8x  4 
:^  6x      9 

I0x4x8x  13 


Then,  as  it  has  been  already  shown 
that  each  atom  of  urea,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  contains  the  elements  of 
oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  minut  one 
atom  of  oxygen*,  it  follows  that  uric 
acid  may  be  convertible  into  oxalic  acid 
and  ammonia  with  no  other  product. 

C.  N.  H.  O. 
2  atoms  urea  s=4x4x  8x4 
4  atoms  water »  4x4        ' 


4  x4x  12x8 

C.  N.   H.  O. 
2  atoms  oxalic  acidB4  x  6 

4  atoms  ammonia    »       4  x  12 


4x4x12x6 


And,  consequently,  that  one  atom  of 
uric  acid,  added  to  one  of  oxygen  and 
eight  of  water,  will  represent  the  ele- 
ments of  five  atoms  of  oxalic  acid  and 
four  of  ammonia  j  thus — 

C.  N.  H.  O. 
1  atom  uric  acid  «10x4x  4x  6 
8  atoms  waters 
1  atomozygenb  "* 


8x    9 


10x4x12x15 

C.    N.    H.    O 
5  atoms  oxalic  acid  « 10  15 

4  atoms  ammonia    »         4  x  12 


10x4x12x15 


Symptoms  accompanying  the  secretion 
of  oxalic  acid. — It  is  difficult,  from  the 
comparatively  limited  experience  we 
have  as  yet  had  of  this  ailment,  to  offer 
a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  symp- 
toms attending  itj  and  for  a  detail  of 
these  I  would  venture  to  refer  to  the 
cases  appended  to  this  paper.    As  a 

*  Guy*i  HospiUl  Reports,  April  1842,  p.  123. 
An  error  has  crept  into  the  text  of  the  fonnulc 
there  given,  tram  the  atom  of  oxalic  acid  heing 
stated  as  double:  instead  of  tito  atoms  of  oxalic 
acid,  the  word  one  should  have  been  printed. 
The  figures  are  perfectly  correct.— O.  B. 


general   rule,    however,    persons     li- 
bouring  under  the  disease  under  o-.r- 
sideration    are    generally    remarkab.-r 
depressed  in  spirits,  and  their  meL^n- 
choly  aspect  has  often  enabled  me  i* 
suspect  the  presence  of  oxalfc  acid  in 
the  urine.    Fhave  never  witnessed  the 
lurid  greenish  hue  of  the  sur&ce  to 
which  Dr.  Prout  has  rdTerred.     Ther 
are    generally    mnch    emaciated,    ex- 
cepting   in    slight    cases,    extremelT 
nervous,  and  painfully  saseeptible  'J. 
external  impressions,  often  hypochon- 
driacal to  an  extreme  degree^   and  13 
the  majority  of  cases  labour  nnder  t].? 
impression  that  they  are  about  to  fi:. 
victims  to  consumption.     They  com- 
plain bitterly  of   incapability   of  ex- 
erting themselves,  the  slightest  exerrios 
bringing  on  fatigue.     In  temper  ther 
are  irritable  and  excitable ;  and  in  nn.:: 
the  sexual  power  is  generally  deficicr% 
and  often  absent.    A  severe  and  con- 
stant pain,  or  sense  of  weight,  acrci^r 
the   loins,  is   generally  a    prominec! 
symptom.     The  mental   faculties  ar? 
generally  but  slightly  affected,  ]o»  d 
memory  bein^  sometimes  more  or  le>» 
present.    Well-marked  dyspeptic  fetl- 
ings  are  always  complained  of.  Inde^. 
in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  I  hare 
been   consulted  by  their   medical  at 
tendants,  I  have  been  generally  told 
that  the  patient  was  ailing,  losing  flesh, 
health,  and  spirits,  daily ;  or  remaining 
persistently  ill  and  weak,  withoat  any 
definite  or  demonstrable  cause.     In  a 
few  the  patients  have  been  suspected 
to  be  phthisical.     It  is,  however,  rt. 
markable  that  I  have  never  yet  met 
with  a  case  of  this  disease  in  which 
phthisis  was  present. 

Re^ardin^  the  causes  of  the  secretion 
of  oxalic  acid,  they  were,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  at  least,  generally  well  marked; 
and    in   nearly  all,  the   predisposing 
cause  was  nearly  the  same,  viz.  a  cnronic 
and  persistent  derangement  of  the  ge- 
neral health,  or  the  result  of  previous 
acute  disease,  dyspepsia,  injury  to  the 
constitution  by  syphilis  and  mercury, 
by  child-bearing  and  over-lactation,  by 
venereal  excesses  or  intemperance.  The 
exciting  cause  has  generally  consisted 
in  some  circ\imstance  which  has  deter- 
mined the  irritation  to  the  urinary  or- 
gans.   Of  these,  exposure  of  the  lower 
part  of  tlie  spine  to  cold,  mechanical 
violence  inflicted  over  the  kidneys,  un- 
natural excitement  of  the  genital  or- 
gans, as  shown  by  the  frequent  occur- 
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rence  of  involuntary  seminal  omissions,  formula  of  dried  fresh  blood,  or  mus- 

or    irritation   from   passing  a  bougie,  cular  flesh,  for  they  are  identical,  as 

liave    most    generally    constituted    at  assumed  by  Liebig  (from  the  analyses 

least  the  most  apparent  exciting  cause,  of  Play  fair  and  Bokmann*),  we  snail 

In    many   cases,    however,    no    other  be  struck  with  the  remarkably  close 

obvious  cause  existed  than  great  men-  relation  borne  by  the  ingredients  of 

tal  anxiety,  produced  often  by  extreme  the    secretions    to  which    I   have  al- 

attcntion  to  business  some  time  pre-  luded,  to  the  pabulum  whence  they  are 

viously.  generated. 

The  pathological  cause  of  many  of  C.    N.    H.    O. 

these  symptoms,  as  V9te\\  as  the  loss  of  2  atoms  blood       «96  y  12  x  78  x  30 

strengrth  and  emaciation  present  in  these  10  atoms  water  y  _               10  x  24 

cases,  is  in  all  probabihty  to  be  partly        14  atoms  oxygenS 

explained  by  the  relation  existing  be-  96  x  12  x  88  x  54 
tween  the  essential  azotised  element  of 

our  food  (at  least  of  that  derived  from  u  i  •      -j  /     x     ^'     ^'  ^*    ^* 

the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  part  from  1  »tom  choline  acid  (cs-J 

t  he  vegetable),  viz.  the  protein  of  Mul-  ^^^y^  lugredi^t  of .  -  76  x   2  x  66  x  22 

der*,  and  the  uric  acid  or  urea,  which,  .  ^                         =8x8x16x8 

on  one  of  the  two  hypotheses  to  which  12  atoms  carbonic  add    -12                   24 

I  have  adverted,  IS  generated,  to  appear  2  atoms  ammonia            -          2x   6 

in  the  unne  as  oxalic  acid.     Professor  ,       

Liebig  has  indeed  shown  that  the  pro-  96  x  12  x  88  x  54 
ductionofthe  characteristic  ingredients  ^,           ,                 .         ^    , 
of  animal  secretions  is  less  to  be  re-  The  ready  conversion  of  the  urea  into 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  generation  of  ®f^^^  "^{^  *"^  ammonia  has  been  ex- 
new  matter,  than  of  there-arrangement  P^^^"  *'*^^®'  _,,  .      .       - 
of  the  elements  of  principles  with  which  Treatment. --Tim,  in  the  maionty 
wc  have  been  long  familiar.    Thus  it  J^  cases,  has  been  yeiy  successful;  a 
appears  that  two  atoms  of  blood  added  ^^  onlv  resisting  all  the  plans  which 
to  two  of  oxygen  and  two  of  water,  were  adopted.    As  a  general  rule,  the 
contain  the  very  same  elements  as  one  functions  of  the  Iwdy ,  where  obviously 
atom  of  choleic  acid,  the  essential  in-  imperfect,    should    be    corrected,   the 
gredient  of  bile,  and  two  of  urate  of  general   health    attended    to   bjr  the 
ammonia.    Consequently  it  is  fair  to  removal  of  all  unnaturally  exciting  or 
presume  that  the  conversion  of  blood  depressing  influences,  the  skm  should 
into  the  most  important  ingredients  of  beprotectedfromsuddeaalternationsof 
the  urine  and  bile,  bv  producing  a  drain  temperature  by  a  flannel  or  woollen 
ui)on  the  system,  kids,  at  least,  the  f  ^^^^^g*  ^^^  the  diet  carefully  regu- 
emaciation  of  the  patient.      I  have,  lated.    Thw  has  generally  consisted  of 
however,  shown,  by  numerical  dataf,  weU-cooked  digestible  food,  obtained  m 
that  in  addition  to  the  oxalic  acid,  a  about  equal  proportions  from  the  am- 
great  excess  of  urea  was  generally  pre-  "^f  ?  M»d  vegetable  kingdom ;  all  things 
sent  in  the  urine ;  and  it  is  a  very  re-  which  tend  to  produce  flatulence  being 
markable  ch-cumstance  that  the  ele-  carefully  avoided.    The  dnnk  should 
menu  of  blood  and  muscular  flesh,  consist  of  water,  or  some  bland  fluid, 
with  the  addition  of  oxygen  and  water,  l>eer  and  wine  being  excluded, eswcially 
arc  identical  with  those  of  urea,  bile,  the  former,  unless  the  patient's  depres- 
carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  being  sub-  "on  render  such  positively  necessary, 
stances  which  are  eliminated  from  the  A    ^ery    small    quantity    of    brandy 
circulating  mass,  or  produced  by  the  »"  ^   glass    of   water    has    generally 
metamorphosis  of  tissues,  and  thrown  appeared  to  be  the    most    congenial 
out  of  the  system  by  the  kidneys,  liver,  beverage  at  the  meals.    The  admmis- 
lungs,  and  skin;  so  that  the  disease  J^tion  of  mtnc  acid,  as  suggested  by 
under  consideration  may  be  regarded  Dr.  Prout;  or  what  appeared  to  be 
as  a  case  in  which  the  demand  for  prefera.ble,  the  nitro-hydrochlpnc  acid, 
nutriment   in    the   body  exceeds  the  m  small  doses,  in  some  bitter  infusion ; 
supply.   Thus,  if  we  take  the  empirical  ^^'  ^^^n  necessary,  laxative  mixture, 
~ was,  with  minute  doses  of  mercury, 

«  Jthres-Bericht  Qber  die  Fortachritte  der  Phy-  generally  successful,  if  continued  a  suf- 

uicbai  WiMcnchaften,  p.  «4I.    Tabingcn,  1840.      

t  Mboical  GAUTrB,  p.  641.  *  Animal  Chanistry»  p.  ISS. 
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ficient  len£^th  of  time.     In  cases  where  choly  :  he  was  highly  edocated,  ari 
these  failed,  active  tonics,  especially  the  appeared  to  have  painfully  KusceptiL  ^ 
sulphate  of  zinc,    appeared  to  be  of  feelings.    It  appeared  from  his  hiali.>r. 
great  service,  by  subduing  the  irritable  that,  until  witmn  the  last  four  years,  H vr 
state    of   the   nervous  system.      The  health  had  been  excellent ;  atthalt:iiK: 
shower-bath,  by  acting  in   a  similar  h^    contracted    a     sore,    which    m-r-« 
manner,  has  been  also  of  ereat  service,  regarded  as  syphilitic,  and  so  treaie^i. 
There  is  one  remedy  which  appears  to  with,  inter  alia^  abundance  of  mercccr 
exercise  a  marked  influence  over  the  and  iodine,  which  appeared  to  haTe 
charactersoftheurine,  and  which,  from  aided    in    brining  on  an  extxenarl. 
the  small  amount  of  experience  I  have  cachectic  condition.    Partially  reco^cT- 
had  with  it,  seems  to  hola  out  the  proba-  ing  from  this,  he  left  England  on  an 
bility  of  its  great  utility  in  the  disease  eastern    tour.      He   visit^    Malaga. 
under  consideration:  I  allude  to  the  col-  Egypt,  and  returned  to  England  rt« 
chicum,  which,  it  is  now  generally  ad-  Constantinople.      At    each    of    ihe>r 
mitted,  exerts  an  immense  influence  places  he  underwent  treatment  for  v ha: 
over  the  organic  system  of  nerves,  and  ne  regarded  as  a  return  of  veneraa 
the  functions  under  its  control.    The  symptoms,  apparently  only  manifest c  ^ 
character  of  the  urine  is  remarkably  by  relaxation  of  the  throat  produciii^ 
influenced  by  this  drug,  an  excess  of  hacking  cough.    At  the  latter  place  h? 
uric  acid  ^renerally  being  i)resent  during  fell  unaer  the  care  of  Dr.  Mac  Goflcr. 
its  administration;  and  in  two  cases,  who  evidently  took  a  very  correct  vies^ 
in  which  oxalate  of  lime  existed  in  of  his  case,  and  he  received  decided 
abundance  before  its  employment,  uric  benefit  from  his  treatment.     At  la>t 
acid  appeared  after  a  few  days  as  a  wearied  and  dispirited,  with  an  ixnt^iUe 
deposit,  and  nearly  entirely  replaced  throat,  bearing  about  with  him  what 
the  oxalate ;  a  circumstance  generally  he  regarded  as  a  venereal  taint,  and 
observed  during  the  successful  treat-  tired  with  wandering,  he  returned  to 
ment  of  this  disease  by  other  remedies.  England,  a  prey  to  the  most  abject 
In  no  case  have  I  seen  the  disease  hypochondriasis.    When  I  saw  him  bis 
suddenly  yield ;  it  has  generally  slowly  naturally  expressive  countenance  indi* 
disappeared  pari  patsu  with  the  de-  cated  despair :  he  complained  bitteHy 
crease  in  number  and  size  of  the  crys-  of    the  inefiicacy  of    medicine,    and 
tals  of  the  oxalate.  seemed  only  in  doubt  whether  he  w^rt 
I  have  selected  the  following  cases  doomed  to  die  of  syphilis  or  phthisk 
from  those  of  which  I  have  preserved  The  pulse  was  quick  and   irritable: 
notes,  on  account  of  their  illustrating  tongue  morbidly  red  at  the  tip  and 
the  chief  varieties  of  ailments  in  which  edges,  and  covered  in  the  centre  with 
I  have  met  with   the  oxalate,  more  a  creamy  fur.    He  had  lately  lost  much 
than  for   the    sake   of   pointing  out  flesh ;  he  was  troubled  with  a  constant 
the  treatment.    I  only  trust  that  they  hacking  cough,  which  evidently  de- 
will  appear  of  sufficient  importance  to  pended  on  an  enlarc^ed  uvula ;  for  on 
draw  attention  to  the  subject  generdly,  examining  the  chest  I  could  not  succeed 
and  to  impress  my  professional  brethren  in  detecting  any  evidence  of  disease. 
with  the  fact  of  the  very  frequent,  and  There    was    extreme  palnitation,   in- 
very  generally  overlooked,  production  of  creased  by  eating    and    dv  exercise, 
oxalic  acid  in  the  animal  economy.  much  flatulent  distension  of  the  colon, 

^         T        r  .         .      ,  .    .  with  pain  bet  ween  the  shoulders,  across 

Case    I.  --  Interne    hypochondnasis ;  the  loins,  and  over  the  region  of  the 

emaciation ;    copious    ducharge    of  stomach;    extreme    restlessness,    and 

crifslals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  with  ex-  nervous  excitement,  accompanied  everv 

cess  of  urea,  action.    The  bowels  were  incUned  to 

On  Feb.  15th  of  the  present  year,  I  be  constipated ;  mine  copious ;  appetite 

was  consulted  by  Mr.  W .  Stone,  in  the  rather    voracious,    but   unsatisfying  ; 

case  of  Mr.  B ,  a  gentleman  residing  skin  acted  imperfectly. 

in  a  densely  populated  district  of  this        Feb.  15th.— The  urine  passed  last 

metropolis.    He  was  a  remarkably  fine  niffht  was  acid,  pale,  of  specific  gravity 

man,    about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  1-0295,  contained  much  mucus,  with 

dark  complexion,  and  whole  expression  abundance  of  flcsh-colouredurate  of  am- 

strongly  characteristic  of  deep  melan-  monia  in  suspension.  On  warmingapor- 
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tion,  80  as  to  dissolve  the  latter,  a  very  see  a  patient  of  his,  where,  from  his 

copious  crystalline  deposit  of  oxalate  of  symptoms,    he  suspectjed  the  disease  ^ 

lime,  in  cuboid  crystals,  was  rendered  under  consideration  existed.    He  was 

^beautifully  visible  by  the  microscope,  a   fine  florid   person,   aetat.  25,  who, 

A   laYge  excess  of  urea  was    present,  from  his  own    confession,   had  been 

the  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  of  nitric  most    irregular    in    his    habits:     he 

acid  rendering  some  of  the  urine  placed  owns  to  having  laboured  under  twenty- 

on  a  watchglass  nearly  solid  m  ten  five  different  attacks  of   gonorrhoea. 

minutes.    The  urine  passed  this  morn-  Eight  years  ago  he  had  cystitis,  fol- 

ing  w^as  precisely  similar.  lowing  the  injection  of  some  fluid  into 

R  Acid.  Nitrici  Acid.  Hydrocbior.  aa.  5j. ;  the  urethra  for  the  cin-e  of  gonorrhoea ; 

Inf.  Serpentari«,  Jxj. ;  Syr.  Zinzib.  Jj.  he  at  the  same  time  drinking  a  bottle 

•      M.  capt;  a.  tcr  die.  of  port  daily.    Dunng  this  attack  he 

^    Ext.    Aloes    Pur.  ij.;     Conf.  Opii,  passed  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  mu- 

gr  iii  M  ft  pU  o  n  s  <!us,  which  continued  pretty  constantly 

Allowcd'abiand  nutritious  diet,  ^th  three  ^r   five   months  ;   nor  did  it  entirely 

glasses  of  old  sherry  daBy :  no  vegeta-  cease  for  fifteen  months.     He  was  then 

bles,  butter,  or  sugar.  treated  by  Dr.  Budd,  of  Plymouth. 

He  spent  the  year  1837,  and  part  of 
27th. — Has  continued  the  treatment  the  succeeding  one,  in  yachting  to  the 
up  to  this  date  with  very  marked  im-  West  Indies  and  Southern  Africa.    He 
provement;    his   expression    is    now  then  returned  to  England,   and    got 
cheerful ;  bowels  act  freely  and  healthi-  married.    Since  then  his  habits  have 
ly;  painmuchless;  skin  active;  throat  been  more  regular,  occasionally  oiily 
not  so  troublesome. — ^Pergat.  indulging  in  wine.     His  appetite,  how- 
The  night  urine  was  now  of  lower  ever,  continued  to  be,  as  it  ever  was, 
specific  gravity,  being  1020,  scarcely  most  voracious,  often  eating,  as  he  at 
containing  an  excess  of  urea :  a  slight  least  declares,  three  pounds  of  meat  and 
deposit    of    urate    of    ammonia    was  bread  for  dinner, 
present,  mixed  with  but  a  small  quan-        in  January  1842,  he  fancied  he  had 
tity  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  crystals.    The  some  obstruction  in  the  urethra,  and 
morning  urine  contained  less  of  the  passed  a  bougie :  this  produced  much 
oxalate.  irritation,  and  was  followed  by  intense 
Hecontinued  this  treatment  patiently  pain  over  the  left  kidney,  darting  to 
and  persistently  until  March  20,  when  the  sacro-sciatic  notch  :  this  has  con- 
lie  was  so  much  better  that  he  desired  tinned  up  to  the  time  I  saw  him  (April 
to  take  a  country  trip.    I  discontinued  the  23d),  occasionally  only  being  ab-^ 
his  medicines,  and  ordered  him  ^  mild  sent  for  a  day  or  two,  always  being 
tonic  aperient  draught  occasionally.  reproduced  after  partaking  of  a  hearty 
May  IsL—I  again  saw  this  gentle-  or  indigestible  meal.      Walking  does 
man.     He  has  gained  strength,  flesh,  not  appear  to  increase  the  pain ;   on 
and  spirite :  he  only  complained  of  oc-  the  contrary,  althourfi  its  severity  often 
casional  headache,  and  a  dread  of  a  cripples  him,  yet  if  he  can  succeed  in 
return  of  his  ailment,  and  is  anxious  to  walking  for  a  few  yards  he  generally 
break  through  his  restrictions  of  diet,  becomes  relieved. 
The  urine  now  contained  no  excess  of        When  the  severe  pain  is  absent  there 
urea,  and  was  nearly  free  from  oxalatie  is  always  a  considerable  amount  of  ten- 
of  lime.    An  occasional  aperient  was  derness  on  pressure  over  the  left  kid- 
ordered  him.  ney.    To  aad  to  his  annoyances,  he 
June  4th.— He  ajgain  called  ui>on  me :  suffers  considerably  from  irritability  of 
he  is  free  from  disease,  and  his  most  the  sexual  organs,   attributed  to  his 
pressing  evil  seems  rather  to  arise  from  rarely  being  able  to  indulge  in  inter- 
a  lurking  dread  of  phthisis  than  aught  course,  in  consequence  of  his  wife  suf- 
clse.    The  urine  is  natural.  fering  from  profuse  menorrhagia. 
n.—  TT      T    •*  t#    L9  jj      rii     '  April  23a. — The  urine  passed  last 
r?«  "•7^'^''«*i'  *'*»*'"*  •^^'/^"'"'^  evening  was  faintly  alkaline,  of  specific 
"^'/'^.PonorrhetB :   dyipeona;  le-  g^avity^  1  028,  of  natural  colouJrand 
tere  lumba,-  patn  ;  tnple  pliospkatei  J^jJed  to  contain  a  dense  mucous 
foliawed  hycrifHaUofoxalateofhme.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  microscope, 

I  was,  requested  by  my  friend,  Mr.     was  found  to  consist  of  splendid  prisms 
Complin,  of  Charter-House  Square,  to    of  triple  phosphate  mixed  with  stellse, 
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formed  by  a  number  of  finer  prisms  deposit  of  octohedral  crystals  of  oxake 
cohering  together :  the  whole  present-  of  lime  diffused  throu^  it :  ft  depodted 
ing   a    manificent   appearance    when  phosphates  by  heat,  and  contained  i 
viewed  as  an  opaque  object.    By  re-  turge  excess  of  urea. 
pose,  an  iridescent  film  of  crystals  of  4th.— The  urine  passed  this  moniiiig 
the  triple  salt  formed  on  the  surface  of  resembled  the  last  deflcribed  specimcD: 
the  unne :  on  the  application  of  heat  both  were  remarkable  for  the  olj  sp- 
an amorphous  deposit  of  phosphate  of  pearance  they  presented  when  ponrei 
lime.    On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  ftom  one  vessel  to  another — a  arcnm- 
the  turbid  urine  under  the  microscope,  stance  probably  depending  npoo  the 
the  whole  deposit  dissolves ;  the  prisms  great  excess  of  urea  it  cont^ned*. 
vanishing  much  more  rapidly  than  the  (jo  be  continued.] 
stellfiB.                                                    : . — 

24th.-The  urine  passed  this  morn.  ORGANIC  TISSUES, 

mg  was  neutral,    of   a  deep    amber  _. 

colour ;   ite  specific  gravity  was  1-031  ;  ^«"»»  •'o">«  "'  formation,  paoniTiu 

it  contained  a  mucous  cloud,entangling  ^^^  anam>gim, 

a  few  prisms ;    on  the  application  of  B^  John  Covbntby,  SaigeoD. 

heat  a  thick  deposit  of  phosphate  fell.  (For  the  London  Medical  GmsetteJ 

A  large  excess  of  urea  was  present:  ^^ 

the  addition  of  nitric  acid  producing  a  As  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  phenoj 

rapid  growth  of  crystals  of  the  nitrate  mena  of  crystallization  may  be  tenaa 

of  urea  in  a  few  seconds.  the  key-stone  to  the  study  of  inorgwa 

25th. ~  His  symptoms  continued  the  nature,  equally  indispensable  to  that « 

same.    The  urine  was  again  examined:  physiology  is  a  jnat  «PpretMtioa^ 

that  passed  last  night  was  acid,  of  deep  the  phenomena  of  cytogenMis.t  ^ 

ambercolour,andof  a  density  of  1*030:  former  regulates  the  invcstigatiooiof 

it  contained  merely  a  delicate  mucous  the  mineralogist,  the  ^ologist, »"°  ^ . 

cloud  in  susjpension,  there  being  no  chemist ;   the  latter  anbrds  the  phy*' 

distinct  deposit :  on  the  application  of  olo^st  the  grand  and  sole  clue  to  tK 

heat  a  deposit  of  phosphates,  soluble  in  intricate  labyrinth  of  vitality.        . 

acetic  acid,  occurred.    A  large  excess  I   venture   this   renciark,  i»  ff  ■'' 

of  urea  was  present.   On  placing  a  drop  because  of  its  universal  applicalrihtj-^ 

of  the  urine  under  the  microscope,  it  the  process  of  development,  from  tte 

was   found   abundantly   loaded    with  evolution  of  the  lowest  parasitic  foj^ 

splendid  large   octohedral  crystals  of  to  that  of  the  excitable  mimosa;  of  tw 

oxalate  of  lime,  unmixed  with  phos-  meanest  vegetative  polyp  to  infinitely 

phates  or  urates.  elaborate  man.                                 . 

26th.— The  urine  passed  this  mom-  But  all-important  to  the  physjofo- 

ing  much  resembled  the  night  speci-  gical  student  as  is  the  comprehenflW 

mens,  save  that  it  was  quite  free  from  of  this  principle  and  its  results,  ^^ 

oxalate  :  its  spetSific  gravity  was  1*030,  find  it  by  no  means  easily  attaiBsU^* 

and  was  loaded  with  urea :  it  did  not  our   elementarv   physiological  ^^ 

become  turbid  by  heat.  treating  of  cellular  evolution  fe'"  ^ 

May  2d. — I  again  saw  my  patient :  cursoriW  and  superficially ;  wbil*^  ^^ 

up  to  this  time  he  had  taken  no  mcdi-  the  profound  and  elaborate  treatise  » 

cine,  except  a  brisk  purgative,  as  I  was  our  German  neighbours  the  l^^'JJ 

anxious  to  watch  the  urine.    He  now  facts  of  the  subject  arc  too  often  oo- 

stated  that  since  its  action  the  lumbar  scured,  by  mystifying,  however  ing^ 

pain  had  become  much  diminished.  He  nious  hypotheses,  scattered,  moreo^' 

boasted  to  me  that  two  evenings  pre-  throughout  avast  tract  of  miscclto^^ 

vious  he  had  drank  a  bottle  and  a  half  authorship.                                       . 

of  port  at  dinner,  and  felt  better  for  it.  To  collect,  in   some   measure,  tne 

He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  avoid  ph^-  ditjecta    membra    of  the   cytogcnfO^ 

sic,  utiless  he  became  worse  j  and  it  fabric,  and  simplify,  as  ^  as  po6SiD»e» 

was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  procured  this  branch  of  physiology,  is  the  p"'* 

a  specimen  of  urine. — — T^ 

3d— The  urine  passed  last  evening  .  *  *|™*°™i  P«!«  .*♦*»  *[»  »«*«?  S^  Jiff, 

wasacid,  of  deep  am*ber,  specific  gravity  ^^^^'  ^Z    z"™^             x"^D  ^ 

1  -030,  contained  no  visible  deposit,  but  ffy^^^'  (««^« »;  ytri^),  J^r^ 

♦v.         •           — -.  A^t^^t^^A  ««  -^.,-111-    *  ration,* cl umiy word;  or! «houmbsveptwP"^ 

the  microscope  detectca  an  abundant  the  rerniiciiiiir. 
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port  of  thd  ensuing  observations ;  and  nutrient  secretion  of  the  plant ;  chiefly 

should  they  tend  to  remove  but  the  occurring  in  the  developing  (plastic) 

sligKtest  obstacle  to  the  student's  pro-  tissues  of  the  germ,  and  the  reproduc- 

^ess,  the  writer's  object  will  be  amply  live  structures  of  the  parent  organism. 

fulfilled.  Thus  it  greatly  abounds  in  the  tuber  of 

Conformably  with  this  design,  1  shall  the  potato,  the  extremity  of  the  pollen 

endeavour  to  consider  (instituting,  as  I  tube,  and  the  embryo  sac,  both  before 

proceed,  such  analogies  as  the  closest  and  after  fertilization.     Raspail  con- 

atructural  and  functional    correspon-  siders  the  starch  granule  an  organized 

den ce  seems  to  warrant)—  structure;  a  vesicle  produced  by,  and 

1.  The  subject  of  cytogenesis  gene-  existing  within,  the  cells  of  the  plant, 

rally.  Payen  states,  however,  that  the  sup- 

.    2.  The  leading  modifications  of  the  posed  vesicular  membrane  is  only  the 

cellular  type,  as  exhibited  concrete  exterior  of  the  endocellular 

a.  In  the  composition  of  the  various  gummv  fluid ;  the  starch  granule,  there- 
organic  tissues.  lore,    being  structureless.      However 

b.  Under  certain  pathological  con-  composed,  the  fecula  granule  is  de- 
ditions.  posited  in  one  of  two  modes,  according 

1.  Of  cytogenesis  generally.  to  its  destined  pur|)ose  in  the  economy 

Schleiden's  admirable  observations,  of  the    plant.      If   intended    for   its 

published  in  1838,  form  the  nucleus  of  nourishment,*  it  grows  by  absorption 

all  subsequent  cytogenetic  discoveries,  from  without  inwards  {qu,  endosmose), 

Researches   on    the   development    of  and  is  deposited  slowly,  forming  con- 

phanosamous  plants  led    this   gifted  centric  layers,  the  most  fluid  innermost. 

physi<3ofi:ist    to   conclude,  "  that    the  On  the  other  hand,  deposited  in  cells 

early  eiMryonic  condition  of  these  vege-  abtut  to  assume  the  formative  process, 

iabfet  resembled  the  periisteui  economy  as  those  of  the  leaf,  pollen,  or  sdbumen 

of  the  lowest  cellulares ;"  as  also  to  the  of  the  seed,    it    occurs    as    granules 

establishment  of  that  most  important  floating  in  the  fluid  contents  of  the 

principle,  "  the  utnvertality  of  the  eel-  cell ;  these  granules  being  recognizable 

lular  form  of  development  throughout  by  the  action  of  iodine  (Scnleiden), 

the  vegetable  worldJ'  By  whatever  mode  deposited,  it  is  cer- 

The  later  researches  of  the  no  less  tain  that  the  fecula  granule  consists  of 

talented  Schwann  have  induced  similar  gum,  enclosed  within  some  kind  of 

conclusions  with  respect  to  animals,  envelope  ;   and   equally  so,  that  the 

The   discoveries   of   these    illustrious  metamorphose  of  fecula  into  gum,  con- 

phvsiologists,  therefore,  constitute  the  stituting  the  first  essential  step  in  the 

pillars  of  developmental  science.    To  process  of  development,  consists  in  the 

them  am  I  principally  indebted  for  the  rupture  of  this  envelope  and  the  libera- 

subject  matter  of  the  following  obser-  tion  of  its  contents.    This  rupture  is 

vations.  effected  by  the  chemico-vital  action  of 

The  essential  elements  of  every  or-  the  cell-wall  on  the  surrounding  fluid, 

ganic   texture    are,   a   nucleated   cell  whereby  the  latter  is  converted  into  a 

(rytoblast)  and   its    nidut    (eytohlas-  peculiar    substance    termed    diastase, 

tema).    Each  of  these  1  shall  attempt  The  rationale  of  the  rupture  of  the 

to  describe.  fecula  vesicle  by  diHstase,  most  nroba- 

1.  The    cytohlastema    (phycomater,  bly  consists  in  the  induction  or  some 

or^ic  mucus,  ptant ;  matrix,  zellen-  sudden  change  in  the  relative  densities 

keimstoff,  animal)  stands  firat  in  order  of  the  containing  and  contained  fluids ; 

of  appearance,  being  more  abundant  being,    therefore,   of   an    endosmotio 

and  persistent  the  lower  in  the  scale  of  character. 

vegetation  the  individual.    In  the  sim-  But  whatever  the  precise  nature  of 

plest  forms  of  cellular  life,  algee,  fungi,  the  process,  the  property  producing  it 

polypi,  infusoria,  &c.,  the  cytohlastema  has    been   designated,   b;^    Schwann, 

exists,  previous  to  any  trace  of  or-  metabolic  force ;  by  BerzeliuB,  catalytic 

ganization,  as  a  kind  of  gelatinous  action;  a  property  common  not  only 

slime.     Its    components  are,   fecula  to  organic,  but  some  inorganic  struc- 

armtuUt^  and  a  homogeneous  flutd,  the  tures,  consisting  in  the  power  of  one 

latter  forming  the  connecting  medinm  body  to  effect  a  chemical  change  in  ano- 

of  the  individual  cells.     Tne  fecula  ther,  itself  suffering  no  alteration^  as  in 

itself  is  a  deposit  of  the  superabundant  the  etherijication  of  alcohol  by  sulphuric 
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acid ;  the  decomposition  of  peroxide  of  to  the  ovule,  the  perminai  trnm^uhg  at 

hydrogen  by  deoxydizing  agents,   as  spot;  but  essentially  a  nueiealuMy  the 

iibrine,  certain  metals,  &c.    This  pro-  earliest  organized  trace  of  a  subsequent 

perty  eminently  belongs,  as  will  pre-  cellular  economy.     The   limpid   fluia 

sently  be  shown,  to  the  primary  cell  agglutinates  towards  its  sarface,  tho^ 

(cy  toblast)  of   the   embryo   {germinal  forming  the  zona  peltucida  of  the  mam- 

vesicle);  also  to  the  cytoblasts  of  the  malian — the  membrana  viitiii   of  the 

various  elementary  tissues.     A  second  bird's  ovum*.  The  nucUolwu^  liuwever. 

change  originating  in  the  c^toblastema,  as  the  earliest  appearance  in  the  cyto- 

pertaining  therefore  to  this  division  of  blastema,  is  (according  at  least  to'the 

the  subject,  is  the  conversion  of  gum  theory  which  considers  XhefeimaU  the 

Ttiio  »ugar ;  the  second  step  necessary  genn-producing  organ)  potentialiy  the 

to  germination  and  the  development  of  new  being — a  property,  however,  whicb 

tissues.  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  xootprr- 

This  change  may  occur  after  one  or  mic  Jiucleolus  (the  spermatozoa  being 

two  modes :    first,    by    the  combined  developed  on   the   same  type   as  the 

action  of  heat  and  acids,  on  earn  or  ovule,    though    subsequently    passing 

lignin,  to  form  diastase,  whether  ob-  from   the    globular  to  the   linear  ar- 

taining  naturally  in  the  plant,  or  arti-  rangementf).     Embracing  the  fbnner 

(icially  in  the  laboratory;,  secondly,  as  opinion,  the  nucleolus  or  the  anim&l 

constituting  the  essential  vital  process  series  is  the  analogue  of  the  miricU  ef 

of  the  permanent  cellular  organisms —  the  embryo  toe  of  the   plant   (Mirbel 

the  lower  tribes  of  algee  and  fun^,  for  Meyen,  Brongniart).   According  to  the 

example — where  the  appropriation  of  latter  view,  it  corresponds  to  the  si^siir 

carbon  to  the  nourishment  ofthe  fun^s  extremity  of  the  pollen  tube  (Schieiden, 

^ves  rise  not  only  to  the  saccharifica-  Wydler,  Griffiths^).     In  the  stwimftl^  as 

tion  of  gum,  but,  by  a  still  further  ab-  

straction  of  carbon,   to  the  alcohoH-  ^/ VidemyMperonthliMwbjectiiiMM^ 

«FaH'r.n  />f  ait/ro..  Nos.  4  and  5,  Oct.  1841.    The  essentisl  cooditioB 

zauon  oi  sugar.  ^  tjie  production  of  the  primaiy  Taaciilar  stnc* 

The  first  may  be  termed  a  positive  tures  of  the  ovule  is  the  appoaitiom  of  ih»  qptf«- 

nrnppRS   rnnfiistincr  in  fhp  dirprt  siinnlv  Uattema  with  iht  vt99tU  of  th%  ov^ariam  Mtrvmm. 

process,  consisting  in  tne  aireci;  suppiy  ^j^.^  ^^^  ^  narticaltr  initance  of  the  nniTCml 

of  the  vivifying  agents,  heat  and  acid  developmenuriawofvuca]srtiasiie»--«nwhkk 

(oil.  moisture)     In  the  second  the  same  *re  formed  hy  the  permeation  of  the  cytobte*- 

effect  18    produced   negatively,   by  the  non-vaiulartiwues  are  formed  from  the  aiitn. 

abstraction  of  carbon.     All  the  effects  tive  (elaborated)  contents  of  the  eptobUgt, 

ofthe  diastase,  therefore,  are  producible,      t  it  j;*y  ^,  <>j>Jefi«*  !!?J^i7!^^^ 

.,  *       V  L      ^  ^    :^  *ul  spermatozoon  the  grenn  of  a  neir  bemr,  aboaid 

m  the  one  case  by  a  chemical,  in  the  nVt  the  spennotoioa  and  embryos  observe,  at  sD 

other  by  a  vital  decarbonization ;  and  erentA,  ti  eloper  HmmerUai  eorretpomd^ee?'*  b 

this  substance,  iteelf  the  product  of  the  -•  -"JrJ*  fre^^t^^.:^^^^^. 

former  process,  becomes  m  its  turn  a  uke  quantitative  disparity  between  the  genu  aa4 

powerful  decarbonizing  agent.  Graaflan  vesicles. 

In  phanerogamia  tfe  oVganic.mucue  th*  iUV.'m^ WllSS&gSS^'^JSSS'JJS 

consists  of  fecula  granules,  having  ac-  whether  the  germ  of  the  new  plant  is  aappUed  bf 

quired  the  gummy  character  previous  ^;^C'{rXf  LT th'e  ;,TeS?m^^^ 

to  the  commencenyent  of  cellular  evo-  {Je  embryo-the   anther,  therefore,  being  a 

lution.     In  progress  of  organization  it  female  organ;  another,  that  the  new  being  is 

u^.^^^«  «».»<4.««n»  «.^*xA»ri^^   «Vi<i  »<ke;  formed  from  the  ewtbrvo  sac  or  its  nmefe,  the 

becomes  gradually  expended,  the  resi-  pollen  tube  exercisingoSly  a d>Tiamic(7)inS5nce. 

due  fgrming  the  structureless  epider-  Touching  this  ^tMrfftoveurofa,  be  it  obsenred  thai 

moid  pelUcle  of  the  plant,  and  intercel-  ««  pjlien  tob.  »d  «™JJ^»  «  o';:f7^,P2S!a 

lular  substance.  Haid  ^nd  ovarian  ovule.    The  grand  distinctiOD, 

The  clearest  idea  of  the  animal  or-  however,  and  which  dearly  consummates  the 

«»«*«;<•  vvtii^Mio  «fm  -TAAKViBv^a  Via  t\ori%rt*A  analogv  betwccn  the  animal  male  fluid  and  the 

ffanic  mucus  will  perhaps  be  derived  J"  ^tgiepoUen  grain,  is  the  presence  of  ihesper. 

from  the  consideration  of  the  ovanan  matoxoaintheone,  andthefovillaintheother. 
ovule.     At   the   epoch   of  puberty  we       Further,  the  dmuUw  structure  and  office  of  the 

A^A  •*,;*.  «„^i««A   «««♦  ««.  «  Tiw,^*^;/!  ilii{^  tube  clearly  indicates  it  as  the  vegetable  intro- 

find  this  evolved,  first,  as  a  limpid  fluid  niitteut  organ.    The  obliteration  9  the  tube  on 

eliminated    by    the    vascular   ovarian  the  fulfilment  of  its  function  has  also  its  snaloiy 

strnmn  io  Certain  animals:  thus,  in  many  insecta  (iBs 

BirouiH.  cantharis  vesicatoria,  for  example)  we  read,  that 

In  this  fluid  are  soon  visible  certain  after  a  fruitftil  coitus  the  male  loses  his  penis, 

dark  points,  nucleoli  (nuclear-corpus-  and  shortiv  after  dies.    I  am  led  to  condude, 

^t^^      v^kml^^^\      nf  fhMit»  tht>  rnndif  therefore,  that,  although  in  the  complex  celluIST 

cules— A ehwann ) .     Ut  these  the  naoSt  transfoniatioi whichronstitotes the earty phsMs 

definite  and  persistent  is,  with  relation  of  development,  experiencs  is  wuting  to  shew 
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in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  cyto-  granules  are  the  c^toblasts  (cell nuclei — 

blastema  mostly  abounds  in  the  lower  Schwann.)    Their  source  and  mode  of 

classeSi    especially    the    permanently  evolution  has  already  been  considered ; 

globular  organizations  —  polypi,  infu-  the  present    remarks,    therefore,  will 

fioria,  &c.-^onstituting  their  pabulum  refer  to  their  structure  and  vital  pro- 

or  source  of  nutrition.    In  those  fungi  pertics  or  manifestations.     They  are 

mrhich  ^[enerate  in   decomposing  and  later  in  appearance  than  the  nucleoli : 

fermenting  solutions,  the  nutrient  pro-  thus  the  germinal  vesicle,  the  nucleus 

cess  essentially  consists  in  the  abstrac-  of  the  ovarian  ovule,  is  a  subsequent 

tion  of  carbon  from  their  organic  nidus,  production  to  its  nucleolus — the  ger- 

the  iatter  bearing  to  them  the  same  minal  spot — as  R.  Wagner  and  Martin 

relation  as  the  atmosphere  to  thetvperior  Barry  have  verified  by  observations  on 

plants.    Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  the  ova  of  insects. 
would  suggest  that  it  seems  not  alto-        In  form  the  cytoblasts  are  oval,  cir- 

S ether  improbable  that  the  nutrition  of  cular,  or  spheroidal ;  in  colour  yel- 
le  lower  animals  (as  well  as  that  of  lowish  white.  Internally  they  consist 
all  plants)  constitutes  another  source  of  granules  in  various  degrees  of  con- 
of  atmospheric  depuration.  The  re-  sistence.  These  characters  are  best 
mainder  of  the  animal  cytoblastema,  verified  on  the  persistent  cytoblasts,  as, 
after  the  evolution  of  the  various  tis-  in  the  articulated  hairs  of  plants  gene- 
sues,  constitutes  the  intercellular  sub-  rally,  the  sap  cells  of  characes ;  and  in 
stance  of  cartilage  and  other  struc-  the  animal  kingdom,  on  the  lymph- 
tures.  (Schleiden.)  corpuscle,  pus  globule,  &c.  '  . 

2.  O/theCytobiast, — Sooner  or  later,        So  mucn  for  the  structure  of  the 

around   the    already  described    small  cy toblast :   its  main  vital  properties  or 

granules  (nucleoli)  of  the  cytoblastema  endowments    are  two— plasticity  and 

appear  larger  granules,  around  which  metabolism   (or  metabolic  force,,  from 

the  former  conglomerate.    These  larger  r6  furafioXucotf,  that  which  is  prone  tp 

cause  or  sulTer  change). 

the  put  plftyed  by  each  retpectiTe  element  cod-         The   onprn^Hon    r»f  tht»   fnrmpr sq 

cemed  in  the  process,  analog  stronjfly  ftivoure         rT^   operation   01    tne   lormer  —  as 

thehypotheaisofthefferro-containinzorganbeinif  evidenced   in    the    process    of  cellular 

In  the  ope  cue  theM4i/«yrKiii,in  the  other  the  evolution— has  alreadv  been   alluded 

poUentmhe.  A8tothe"(ljrnai*n>a/if(/fif«iictf"ortbe  fr»    /.rknoiofi'n/*  :«    4.V»«  «««««:„   f-^.«   ♦i^^ 

nibe,  the  term  appears  to  me  a  iiMre  fractional  ^i  consisting  in   the  genesis   from  the 

abstraction,  akin  to  the  **  mtra  semhMUs**  <d  tin  cy  toblast  of  the  elementary  or  parent 

^^^^CJSJJSJ:  Kir  «o  ™^«.  ^i«.M.  -^4,.  ^^^^  o^  ^^e  subsequent  economv :  this 

I  can,  bowever,  by  no  means  coincide  with  ^^n  i,  '^^  i^  >         j.      i.  *     'r     -^  i 

Schleiden  and  others,  that  as  the  imlJkrftimishcfl  cell  being  m  an  adequate  state  of  vital 

the  germ,  therefore  the  sexes  of  planUare  mis-  development  to  the  maintenance  of  its 

ZSriiSr  '^Zj^'L'^.i'^V^:^  71  indi^duality  and  the  reproduction 

admiaawn  that,  aa  the  testis  secivtes  the  semen,  it  01  its  Kind.     The  cell  itself  is  a  product 

U  alsoa/raui/«  organ ;  and  therefore  the sexea  of  of  the  mature  cvtoblast.     It  appears  as 

animaia  are  hkewise  misnamed— that  men,  in  „    «r«i*n.«f«   «««:^i^        u-  u  Oi 

fti<x,wtwomen;MXiii9ie€rtr9&^QvtHtabUan-  *  minute  vesicle    which   rapidly    in- 

nua  mirabitts,  and  most  startbng  proposition,  creases,   the  cytoblast  maintaining  its 

whereof  the  refbution  rests  with  that  form  o(  ori^nal  dimensiona  •  thns  hppnmincr  nt 

logic  termed  the  reduetio  ad  ol»urduM.    Why  ""«*«*" /^^mensions,  mus  DCCOming  at 

not  rather  admit  in  both  cases  the  germ  contain-  ^cngtn   but  a  mere  soeck  attached  to 

in^  organs  to  be  the  dlstingaishing  attribute  of  the  cell- wall.     The  fully-developed  cell 

▼inhty,  restrictmg  the  functions  of  the  ovule  in  rnnB\efa  of  t^rr^  !««,«•»«.   'k«*.„««i^«ri^:«i, 

theonecase,and<Si»oro-«oeintheother,tothose  consists  Of  two  laminffi,  between  which 

o(  a  natrittTe  and  gestatory  character  ?    The  tne  cytoblast  is  enclosed.     The  coali- 

liSlliSJff  ^t^ri^SS* «f.'«™°^*?o°»  w^ •»  tion  of  isolated  cells  into  a  continuous 

concerns  the  aperroatoioa,  consists  in  the  aa-  „♦«,«♦.,--.  -     ^*'*   •       *u  i     *.  * 

sumption  by  the  perfect  organization  of  a  lower  Structure  constitutes  the  simplest  type 

animal  of  the  mclimentary  form  of  a  higher  one;  of  development:    the  varieties  of  the 

the  oiganiied  spermatozoon,  complete  iu  all  its  cellular  arrangement  denendino-  (mx^ 

parts,  acquiring,  in  consequence  of  its  promo-  *':",'.    «*i|»ngeineni  aepenaing  lespe- 

tion  nnder  impregnation  to  a  higher  clasa  in  the  Cially  in  plants)  on  the  amount  of  pres- 

**JS*d  **^'  ^^*  Y^^^^n**'  typ«  common  to  the  sure  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

TLw^S^mbVt^be*fxi5?^^  ,  The  standard  form  is  a  rhomboidal 

ral  physiological  law,  in  virtue  of  which  the  loteer  dodecahedron,  giving  rise  to  the  hexa- 

elementary  forms  of  their  superiors  s  and  the  *>e  seen  in  the  pith  of  plants, 
deteriorated  stmctnres  of  the  higher  organisms         In  virtue  of  the  "  metabolic  force"  ob- 

^J^uZX^^&'p^}^.'^  t?™-  the  assimilative  process  of  cellular 

inferior  entities.  life.     It    supplies  nutritive   material. 
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therefore,  to  the  developine  structures  of  on  the  nueieuM  or  cytoblast.    *'Tb 

the  higher  animals  and  plants :  it  con-  organic  oontractiUty  of  the  wall  of  tfa; 

stitutes  the  independent  existenceof  the  vesicle/'  observes    this    distingtushed 

individual  cells  of  multiloculaf  or^-  physiologist,  ^*  is  in  direct  ratio  to  tbt 

nisms,  as  the  higher  algae,  fungi,  &c.  elaooration  of  the  nueUi :  and  vha 

and  forms  thesole  physiological  property  the  latter  are  absorbed,  the  contractik 

of  the  permanently  globular  or  unilo-  power  of  the  vesicle  is  entirely  lost*4 

cular  creations.     Thus  in  the  lower  The    intimate    nature    of   the  mdo 

fungi,  the  protococcus,  or  snow  plant,  operandi  is  in   either  case  hot  littk 

for  example,  each  cell  is  a  perfect  or-  understood.    The  various  forces  of  mo- 

ganism ;  its  integrity  being  preserved  lecular  movement,  hygrospocity,  ende- 

entirely  by  the  metabolic  power  of  the  mose,  and  exosmose,  ^nde  Rees  t^ 

cell- wall  over  the  materials  of  the  sur-  Lanein,  Guy's  Hospital  tlepoits,  No>i. 

rounding  nidus.      In  the  yeast  plant  and  vital  affinity,  nave  been  seTerally 

again  (torula  cerevisiee),  the  same  in-  taxed  with  the  office.     But  if  we  msj 

fluence  enables  this  humble  but  impor-  say  causa  latet,  we  ma^  also  add  r» 

tant  fungus  to  decarbonize  its  organic  notiitima  est :  its  eflfect  is  jMl^hlesiA 

habitat,  converting  the  carbon  to  its  undoubted;  it  re;gulates  the  intcstnc 

own  proper  nutriment,  and  thus  effect-  motion  of  the  blood  elobules,  maintuBs 


families  of  polygasti 

most  important  instances  of  metabolic  bloodf. 

action  evinced  in  the  development  of  Proceed  we  now  to  the  second  topic 

tissues  consists  in  the  conversion  of  of  considerBtion— the  ieadinff  modi/n- 

pyine  and  chondrine  into  gelatine ;  the  tinnt  of  the  ctUular  type,  as  exhibiied- 

former  characterizing  the  formation  of  a — in  the  formation  of  organic  tistiut , 

cellular    tissue  ;    the  latter  of  bone,  b— lenrf^r    certain  pathological  «w** 

Analogy  warrants  the  conclusion  that  tiont. 

vegetable  histogeny  exhibits  similar  in-  A.  Of  the  leading  modijieations  •] 

stances.     In  the  higher  animals  the  the  cellular    type  as   exhibited  in  ^ 

albumen  of  the  blood  reprerents  the  formation  of  organic  tissuet. — ^Althoup 

nidus  of  the  lower  ones.     Now  albn-  animal  development  observe  for  uie 

men  contains  three  or  four  per  cent,  most  part  a  more  complex  order  tb^ 

tnore  carbon   than  gelatine^  which  is  that  of  plants,  it  is  evident  that  a  lue 

the  principal  component  of  the  skin,  structural  simplicity  pervades  the  esiij 

and  into  which^  it  is  converted  at  the  history  of  botn.     In  clainainyidcntrff 

expense  of  its  carbon  (as  in  the  plant  of  origin  for  the  two  natural  kingdoms, 

is  effected  the  conversion  of  gum  into  be  it  remarked  that  their  compone*' 

sugar) :   this  process  constituting,  ac-  structures  differ  leu  in  physical  cm- 

cordine  to  Dr.  Prout,  the  source  of  racter  than  either  in  function  o^jf^ 

the  carbon  of  venous  blood.  ""  ^"*'"** 

A  third  peculiar  property   of   the 

cytoblast  is  its  controlling^  and  mo-  ^ , ..  .„  .„  ^^^^^^.  — 

difying  influence  over  special  circula-  plexity,  not  of  tittne  or  type,  bot  (» 

tion  of  the  sap  in  plants  ;    the  cur-  organ  or  modijicaiion,  giving  rise  to  a 

rents  of  fluid  within  the  cells  alwavs  &r  more  elaborate  anatomy  and  pbv- 

bearing  a  determinate  relation  to  tne "^^ 

cytoblast    Now  under  these  circum-  iZI^^JSS:!!!!;?'^^^^ 

^i              Ai^           *.  1 1     ^     •      xv  oiooa  CDseire,  it  would  Mem,  ■!!  lntuffW '*^ 

Stances     the    cytoblast     is    the     ana-  hence  the  deeper  Unt  of  the  blood  in  tfe^  ^I^' 


logue,  both  in  structure  and  position,  of  *"«  dimiimtion  of  contnctiUty  of  the  fi^^ 

the  «dmal  blood  corpu^cU -i^\t  a  "YS^  SJS?S  TSit^lSSSST^; 

cytoblast.       The    question,   therefore,  Copland    attributes   the  wpeSsX  dn:iito<i<^^ 

arises,  whether  the  latter  may  not  be  !i^if"J?li**V?52*"^  •5*^  ^^C^ 

«m^1o,.W  ,.-.i-f^  ♦^  ♦!,«  «; i«*:i«  A,.iA  °«^e«  V{  «>«  interior  of  the  blood-vewelfc  S^ 


Similarly  related  to  the  circulating  fluid.  SdrwWch/Sr^?«S^^  Sj 

Schultz  has  also  ascertained  that  the  mmtioni  another  force  exerted  at  the  point « 

orgunic    conlr^jii^,,   of     the    mem-  SSTthTX'S^llJSX'SS.rwi^^ 

orane  of  the  blood-vesicle — the  essen-  sphere  of  vitality  of  the  <Ufferent  stmctuitsi  tW 

tial  property  to  the  formation  of  the  g£,>>,<»en,.y  attract  from  it  its  fonnatitt  J^ 

;,/««i;.  Tliquor   sanguinis)  -  depend.  J^^dtcTJ^g^^iST??!^^ 
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fiiolog^,  that  we  behold  the  superiority  simplest  forms  of  cellular  tissue,  as  the 
of  animals  in  the  organized  scale.    It  cells  of  the  dorsal  eerd  of  the  embryo, 
^were  needless  here  to  enter  in  detail  the  epithelial  and  adipose  cells  of  the 
upon    the   comparative   difference   of  animal,  and  the  membranous  cellular 
position  between  animal  and  yegetable  tissue  of  the  plant. 
organs.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  Fibrous  tissue  more  especially  sub- 
n^nly  depend  on  the  position  of  the  serves  the  system  of  external  relation, 
system  of  orgunic  l\fe  with  respect  to  those  vital  actions  in  all  cases  pre- 
tneajri«(«i&e/tf<oit,  or  trunk),  the  organic  supposing  perception  on  the  part  of 
system  or  axial  appendages  of  the  plant  the  individual,  and  accompnied  by  a 
occupying  the  position  of  the  external  visible  change  in  its  mode  of  existence. 
relation  system  of  the  animal ;  situated,  The^  are.  for  the  most  part  of  a  loco- 
that  is,  without  the  axis.    How  far  this  motive  character;  principally  restricted, 
doctrine  of  the  simplicity  or  unity  of  therefore,  to  the  animal  creation. 
organization  is  confirmed  by  the  struc-  It  may  be  affirmed  therefore,  in  round 
tore  of  the  elementary  tissues,  a  com-  terms,  that  the  prevailing  texture  of 
narison    of   these    tissues    will    best  animals  is  the  tubular ;  of  plants,  the 
aemonstrate.      To   this    end  I   shall  globular  or  cellular  *,     Ana  although 
endeavour,  first,  to  present  a  compara-  fibre  is  recognized  as  a  distinct  vegeta- 
tive view  of  the  mode  of  development  ble  element,  it  always  pre-exists  as  a 
of  organic  structures ;  secondly,  to  re-  ce//,  of  which  the  gradual  transforma- 
view  the  vital  properties  of  the  econo-  tion  into  a  tube  gives  rise  to  the  various 
mies  to  which  tnese  structures  give  forms  of  wood^  and  vascular  tissue; 
rise*  this  change  bemff  effiscted  either  by  the 
I.  Tkemodeof  development  of  organic  fibrification  of  the  cell  itself  or  its  in- 
struetures. — The  ultimate  organic  struc-  ternal  deposit.     The   former  process 
tores  are  membrane  and  l^bre  ;    the  most  probably  applies. to  the  formation 
former  pretty  generally  affecting  the  of  woody  tissue ;  where  we  find  simply 
globular^   the  Tatter  the  linear  form,  a  tube,  with  no  trace  of  an  enclosed 
Of  these  structures,  the  earliest  vital  fibre',  the  latter  constituting  the  deve- 
economy,  whether  as  individual  exis-  lopment  of  the  vascular  ors^ans ;  where 
tences,   or    component   molecules   of  thecell  constitutes  part  of  the  persistent 
higher  oi^nisms,  is.  of  the  former  a  economy  —  spiral  vessels,  and  certain 
ceU^  of  the  latter  a  tube,  forms  of  ducts,  consisting,  as  is  well 
The  globular  or  cellular^  and  the  Icnown,  of  a  fibre  spirally  developed 
fH^H/aror>S^(nM  economies,  constitute,  within  a  cell.      But  that  the  endo- 
therefore,  the  bases   of  the   organic  cellular  deposit  itself— the  subsequent 
superstructure*     The  cellular  system,  fibre — occurs  in  the  vesicular  form,  has 
both  in  plants  and  animals,  more  im-  been  proved  bv  Mirbel,  who,  in  the 
mediately   subserves    the   system    of  Marchantia  Polgmnrpka,  witnessed  the 
organic  life ;  in  other  words,  all  those  entire  evolution  of  bladders  into  tubes, 
vital  actions  neither  arising  from,  nor  spiral  vessels,  and  annular  ducts.    The 
necessarily  attended  by,  perception  on  unequal  growth  of  the  cell  and  con- 
the  part  of  the  individual,  nor  any  tained  fibre  gives   rise  to  the  reticu- 
appredable  change  of  its  mode  of  exis-  lated  form  of  duct;   and  according  to 
tence ;  these  actions  being  either  of  a  Schleiden,  Slack,  and  Bischoff,  to  the 
mi/nfitloranexctVecf  (initocontractile)  dotted  duct  also;   although  the  latter 
nature.  or  vasiform  tissue  is  regarded  by  Dr. 
CeUmimr  tissue  is  universally  diffused  Lindley  as  a  form  of  cellular  tissue,  its 
throDgfaoat    oi^anic  bodies ;   and  its  walls   marked   by  peculiar  granules. 
nomeroas  modifications  originate  the  Had  vasiform  tissue,  according  to  this 
woodr  and  vascular  tissues  of  plants,  distinguished    botanist,    been    caused 
and  the  various  membranes,  the  tegu-  either  by  the  breaking  up  of  a  fibre 
mentary  included,  of  animals.  from  the  disproportionate  growth  of  the 
Its  eeneral  properties  are  verv  similar  cell- wall  (Slack),  or  its  own  sponta- 
in  bom  kingdoms  of  nature.    It  is  soft,  neons  dismemberment  (Bischoflr),  the 
homogeneous,  colourless,  i>ermeable  to  cells  must  have  terminated  conically 

fluidB,  though  without  visible  pores, 

WBTkably  extensile  «.d  self-produc-  /^^JS^^SlnginS.  IST-SSSS^ 

Utc— properties  beet  4eteniiined  in  the  Tbe  priiSttte  Miimat  lUtf  !•  ju>r«u. 
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rather   than    abruptly.      The    tissue,  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis,  lying  al«L 

therefore,  would  have  affected  the  pro-  the  yertebral  column ;    and  presents ; 

senchymatous  or  tapering,  rather  tnan  chain  of  ganglia  connected  by  nervuk  | 

the    parenchymatous    or    cylindrical  filaments. 

form.    The  cellular  is,  therefore,  the        The   sympathetic    nerves  are  «fr- 

parent  structure  of  organized  bodies ;  metrical,  and,  from   their  direct  caz- 

for,  as  will  presently  appear,  animal  munications,  are  generally  reprettntri 

tissues  are  developed  on  precisely  the  as  tsdcing  their  origin  from  the  sixi: 

same  principle,  though  infinitely  more  pair,  or  motoret  exiemi^  and  fpom  trjf 

complex  and  diversined  in  its  modifi-  first,  or  ophthalmic  division,  and  viiu 

cations.  branch  of  the  fifth.     £ach  nerve  ar- 

Perhaps  the  best-marked  instances  sists  of  three  cervical,  twelve  dor-il 

of  pure  fibrous  structure  in  the  plant  five  lumbar,  and  Ibur   sacral  gaIlir'^'. 

are  found  in  the  lining  membrane  of  with  their  cords  of  connexion.    TL-tt 

the  anther  (Purkinje),  and  the  seed-  small  ganglia  are  also  situated  in  u: 

coat  of  CoUomia  Linearis   (Lindley),  cranium;  namely,  the  lenticular ia  tb 

where  the  productive  cell  disappeare,  orbit,  the  spheno-palatine,  or  the  p:*- 

fibre  alone  remaining.  glion  of  Meckel,  and  a  small  one  i"^ 

Physiologists  recognize  two  kinds  of  the  branch  of  communication  betv^-" 

animal  fibre  —  the  nervous    and    the  the  anterior  and  cerebral  arterie*,  ^^" 

muscular.  nominated  the  naso-palatine. 

These  three  tissues,  therefore— the  Prom  the  anterior  border  of  the  ley- 
cellular,  the  nervous,  and  the  muscular  ticular  ganglion,  filaments  issue  whrri 
—variously  combined  and  modified,  proceed  forwards  to  the  surface  of  ibc 
originate  the  various  sub-systems ;  to  sclerotica,  namely,  the  ciliary  ncrros ; 
wit,  the  vascular,  the  osseous,  the  and  others  pass  inwards,  and  rami  A  « 
fibrous  (tendon  and  ligament),  the  the  iris.  From  the  posterior  surface  (*'. 
cartilaginous,  and  the  horny  or  epi-  the  ^nglion  arise  two  branches,  oc 
thelial.  which  one  passes  to  the  nasal  diriswa 
[Tobecontiniied.]  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  and  procwe 

to  the  carotid  plexus ;  the  other  to  the 

inferior  oblique  branch  of   the  tim 

ON  TIC  DOULOUREUX.  pair,  or  motores  oculorum. 

By  R.  H.  Allnatt,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.S.A.        The   spheno-palatinc,    or    Meckeij 

,„    ,^    „^.    ,-,     ^^.  ganglion,  lies  in  the  pterygo-maxiiiarr 

(J^  the  Medical  Oaiette.)  f^^  ^^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^  branches  the 

[Continaed  from  p.  605.]  palatine  nerve :  filaments  also  rami^ 

in  the  pituitary  membrane,   the  soft 

Other  pathologists,be8ides  Sir  Charles  structures  of  the  palate  and  gums,  the 

Bell,  have  attributed  the  external  afiec-  nasal   fossa,  the    spongy  bones,  safl 

tion  to  irritation    of  the    ganglionic  septum  narium,  and  terminate  w  tw 

centres ;   but  it  is  even  at  the  present  naso-palatine  ganglion.    This  g*»?"^ 

day  a  disputed  point  whether  or  not  gives  off  filaments  to  the  memorane « 

the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  being  ex-  the    palate,   the   carotid   plexus,  tw 

clusively  devoted  to  the  functions  of  middle  cavity  of  the  ear,  constitutiog 

organic  life,  is  capable  of  conveying  the  corda  tympani,  the  gustatory  ne/rf. 

morbid  impressions  to  a  remote  exter-  and  submaxillary  gland,  where  it  te^ 

nal  seat     In  order,  therefore,  to  eluci-  minates  in  a  sort  of  plexu^i. 
date  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary        The  superior,  or  great  cervical  g«0' 

to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  anatomy  glion,  extends  from  the  base  of  tnc 

of  this  nerve,  and  to  collect  a  few  of  cranium  to  the  transverse  process  ot 

the  evidences  regarding  its  influence,  the  third  cervical  vertebra.    From  ff 

in  support  of  the  aflirmatite  proposition,  branches    proceed   in   every  possible 

The  great  sympathetic  nerve  has  a  direction,    communicating    with    tnc 


vast    connexion   with    all    the    other  sixth  nerve  in  the  cavernous  sinus, 

nerves  of  the  body.    It  is,  in  fact,  an  extending  along  the  carotid  artery  to 

entire  system  of  nerves,  characterised  the  minute  ganglion    on   the  artens 

by  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  communicans.    One  filament  ascends 

from  those  which  arise  from  the  brain  to  the  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalnwc 

and  spinal  marrow.     It  extends  from  nerve,  which  is  prolonged  to  the  len- 
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ticular  ganglion ;  and  another  comma-  ganglion  above,  and  downward  to* that 

nicates  with  the  vidian  nerve.  Branches  below  it,  thus  connecting  the  series: 

also  pass  to  the  superior  cervical  nerves,  and  filaments  pass  also  nrom  each  to 

and  to'  the  pharynx,  where  they  con-  the  contiguous  intercostal  nerve,  so  as 

tribute  to  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  com-  to  connect  the  nerves  of  organic  with 

municate  with  the  vagus,  glosso-pha-  those  of  animal  life, 

ryngeal,  lingual,  facial,  and  fifth  pair  The  internal  branches  from  the  first 

of  nerves ;  and  others  passing  forward  five  ganglia  pass  towards  the  middle 

to  the  carotid  artery,  accompany  its  line,  some  to  the  trachea,  which  end  in 

various  ramifications.    The  other,  de-  the  pulmonary  plexus,  whilst  others 

scendin^f,  unites  ita  branches  with  the  ramify  in  the  CBSophagus  and  aorta. 

Buperficialis  cordis.  The  anterior  branches  unite  to  form  the 

The  middle  cervical  ganglion  com-  splanchnicus  major,  and  terminat&in  the 

municates  with  the  superior  and  infe-  semilunar  ganglion.     Filaments  from 

rior  cervical  ganglia,  sends  branches  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  thoracic  ganglia 

the  cervical  nerves,  the  thyroid  glands,  unite  to  form  the  lesser  splanchnic, 

and  joins  the  recurrent.    From  its  in-  which  finally  terminate  in  the  renal 

terior  portion  the  middle  cardiac  nerve  plexus, 

issues.  The  semilunar  ganglia  in  the  abdo- 

The  inferior  cervical   ganglion  re-  men  are  of  considerable  size,  and  form 

ceives  the  communicating  branch  of  the  the  centre  of  the  ganglionic  system, 

middle  ganglion,  and  sends  down  five  They  are  seated  on  the  base  of  the  crura 

or  six  nerves,  which,  passing  before  of  the  diaphragm,  at  each  side  of  the 

and  behind  the  subclavian  artery,  end  ceeliac  axis.    From  their  circumference 

in     the    superior   thoracic    ganglion,  proceed  a  great  number  of  branches, 

Branches  also  pass  outwards,  and  join  which  form  an  extensive  and  intricate 

the  spinal  nerves  that  form  the  plexus :  interlacement  called  the  solar  or  caeliac 

others  pass  inwards,  and  contribute  to  plexus.      From  this  plexus  filaments 

the  pulmonary  plexus.      Its  anterior  pass  to  each  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera, 

branch  forms  the  inferior  cardiac  nerve.  Thus  numerous  branches  pass  to  the 

The  thoracic  portion  of  the  sympathe-  liver,  constituting  the  hepatic  plexus: 

tic  comprises— first,  a  series  of  ganglia  those  proceeding  to  the  stomach,  form 

which  are  regularly  disposed  along  the  the    coronary    plexus :    those    to    the 

heads  of  the  ribs,  connected  bv  nervous  spleen,  the  splenic  plexus,  and  those 

cords  passing  from  one  to  the  other ;  which  lie  in  the  folds  of  the  mesentery, 

and,  secondly,  the  plexus  formed  along  the    mesenteric    plexus,  from   which 

the  median  hne,  for  the  supply  of  the  branches  are  sent  which  accompany  the 

heart  and  lungs.  inferior  mesenteric  artery.    The  renal 

The  cardiac  plexus  is  the  common  plexus    is    derived   from     the*  lesser 

point  of  union  of  the  cardiac  nerves  splanchnic,  and  branches  from  the  solar 

that  issue  from  the  cervical  ganglia,  plexus,  from  which  again  the  spermatic 

and  is  the  immediate  source  whence  plexus  takes  its  origin. 

the  different  nerves  proceed  to  supply  The  lumbar  gangha  send  branches 

the  heart.      From  this  plexus  some  which  ramify  round  the  aorta,    and 

filaments  pass  to  join  the  pulmonary  some  communicate   with  the  lumbar 

plexus,  and  others  turn  forwards  to  the  nerves. 

aorta.    The  descending  set  passes  to  From  the  interlacement  of  the  ean- 

the  heart,  where  it  divides,  thebranches  glia  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  pelvis, 

take  the  course  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  pelvic  viscera  receive  an  abundant 

and  form  the  coronary  plexus.    From  supply   of  nerves,   the  filaments    of 

this  plexus,  branches  then  proceed  to  which  form  intimate  connections  with 

the  heart,  ramify  upon  the  rieht  and  the  sacral  nerves. 

left  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  even-  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  sympa- 

toally  penetrate  its  muscular  texture.  thetic  nerve  is  an  entire  system    of 

The  cardiac  plexus  receives  the  car-  nerves,  which  is  distributed  abundantly 

diac  nerves  of  each  side,  and  branches  to  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  abdomen, 

firom  the  vagus  and  recurrent.  and  pelvis,  and  extends  universallv  by 

Each  of  the  thoracic  ganglia  is  a  joining  the  other  nerves  of  the  nead 

centre  from  which  branches  of  com-  and  extremities.    The  point,  in  relation 

munication   proceed    upwards  to  the  to  the  present  subject,  is  essentially 
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imj^oitaat  to  be  borne  in  mind— that  it  the  sympathetic  were  fint 

maintains  a  dizect  communication  with  Fallopia8»  and  were  auppoocd   by  :^ 

the  ^&hf  whose  ramifying  branches  are  and  the  earlier  writers  to  s^^e  firmst  i 

distributed  universally  to  the  &ce.  to  the  nerves.    Lascaoi  imagined  thtzi 

The  older  anatomists  described  the  to  be  muscles  na*  generim^    and,  !:& 

sympathetic  as  arising  from  the  fifth  other  muscular  textures,  to  be  cspab. 

and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves ;  but  subse-  of  contraction.    This  was  disputed  b 

quent  researches  have  proved  this  view  Haller,  who  was  unable  to    xWikimw 

of  its  origin  to  be  too  limited ;  and  it  muscular  fibres  in  Jibeir  cofmpositi--^ 

is  now  generaUjr.  admitted  that  it  has  He  coaaidflffed  Hie  uses  of  tlie  gangi^ 

innumerable  origins,  and  «an  universal  to  be  utterly  unknown, 
connection  with  the  other  nerves  of  the       Winslow  regarded  the  gaiig:lia,  e«pe- 

bod^.    *'  Many  of  the  viscen  to  which  cially  those  oi  the  spinal  nerves*  to  U 

it  18    distributed   are  entirely  inde-  so  many  dispersed  orinns  of  the  gruj 

pendentof  the  will, and  have  fimctions  sympathetic;   and  almoujgh    he  doo 

to  perform  too  essential  to  life  to  be  not  attempt  an  extdanation  of  thej 

left  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  uses,  he  inclines  to  tne  belief  thai  ther 

The  sympathetic  nerve  is  thus,  as  it  are  so  many  subsidiary  bFains.     Tk:> 

were,  a  system  within  itself,  having  conjecture  was  &vourably  entertained 

oi>erations  to  perform  of  which  the  by  Winterl,  Johnstone,  Ungcr,  Lent, 

mind  is  not  conscious ;  whilst  it  occa-  and  Peffinger. 

sions,  both  in  health  and  disease,  sym-       Monro,  in  his   ^  Treatise    on    thf 
pathetic  affections  not  easilv  traced*."  Nerves,"  sums  up  these  diflfeient  hypo- 
Mason  Good,  in  his  "  Physiological  theses.     "  Some  have    thought,"   bf 
Proem"  on  Neurotica,  says,  "  There  is  says,   ''the  ganglia  of  nerves   to  be 
one  |Nirt,  however,  of  the  nervous  sys-  glandular :  omers,  from  their  firm  fen- 
tem,  in  the  more  perfect  animals,  mat  ture,  suppose  them  to  be  museolar,  ani 
is  particularly  worthy  of  our  attention,  serve  to  accelerate  the  motions  of  the 
as  furnishing  a  rule  peculiar  to  itself,  liquor  in  the  nerves  which  proceed 
and  being  without  a  parallel  in  any  from  them  \  but  as  no  proof  is  ofEbred 
other  pi^ ;   and  that  is,  the  origin,  for  either  of  these  opinions,  they  can- 
structure,  and  extensive  influence  of  not   be   maintaiued.      Others   would 
the  great  sympathetic,  or  intercostal  make  them  serve — first,  to  divide  a  small 
nerve,  which  forms  a  kind  of  system  in  nerve  into  many  nerves,  and  by  these 
itself — an  epicycle  within   the   two  means  to  increase  the  number  of  ner- 
cycles  of  cereoral  and  vertebral  influ-  vous   branches  ;    secondly,  to   make 
ence.    It  is  connected  with  the  brain  nerves  come  conveniently  by  diflhneni 
and  spinal  marrow,  mav  be  said  to  arise  directions  to  the  parts  to  which  thev 
from  either,  and  is  studded  in  its  course  belong;  thirdly,  to  reunite  several  small 
with  ganglions  or  medullary  enlarge-  nervous  fibres  into  one  larse  nerve, 
ments.     Thus  equally  enriched  with  Since  no  proof  is  adduced  wat  these 
the  nervous  stores  of  the  brain  and  Qiree  things  cannot  be  done  without 
spinal  marrow,  it  sends  off  radiations  Uie  interposition  of  a  ganglion,  but,  on 
to  all  the  organs  of  the  thoracic,  abdo-  the  contrary,  we  see  them  performed 
minal,  and  hypogastric  regions ;  to  the  where  there  is  no  ganglion,  we  mu6t 
lunfi^,  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines ;  continue   to    acknowledge   ignoranoe 
the  bladder,  uterus,  and  testes ;  and  thus  concerning  •  the  uses  of  these  smali 
becomes  an  emporium  of  nervous  com-  knots  the  mnglions." 
merce,  and  an  instrument  of  general       Monro,  FiUus,  in  a  work  published 
sympathy.    To  this  is  owing  that  nice  in  1783,  on  the  "  Structure  and  Fodc- 
fellowship  of  feeling   which   certain  tions  of  the  Nervous  System,"  says, 
oi^^ns  exhibit,  and  which  often  sur-  "  These  complications  of  Uie  nerves 
pnses  us."  being  invariauly  destined  for  particular 
The  functional  offices  of  the  ganglia  parts,  this  general  uniformity  in  cod- 
have  given  rise  to  a  diversity  of  theo-  nection  and  ^tribution  must  answer 
ries.    The  term  ganglion  is  found  in  some  purpose  superior  to  mere  mecha- 
Galen  and  Celsus,  employed  to  describe  nical    contrivance."      John    Hunter 
certain  hard  tumors  seated  in  the  liga-  maintained   the   same   opinion ;  but 
ments  and,  tendons.     The  ganglia  of  neither  of  them  stated  their  views  of 
*  Beirs  Surgery.  that  particular  purpose. 
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Profenor  Pioefafttkt,  eomidien   the       Now  the  controverted  pathological 
ganglia  as  knots  or  ligalures,  so  tieht  question  returns  upon  us,  "  whether  or 
as  to  intercept  all  communication  oe-  not  the  sympathetic,   being  a  nerve 
tween  the  heart  and  sensorium  com-  devoted  to  the  functions  of  organic  life, 
mime,  in  the  calm  and  peaceful  state  is  capable  of  conveying  morbid  im- 
of  the  system,  but  not  sumciently  so  as  pressions  to  a  remote  external  seat  P" 
to  prevent  the  sensorium  reacting  more       It  is  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  ob- 
or  less  powerfully  on  the  heart  in  the  scuritj  which   still   hangs   over   the 
agitation  of  the  passions.  functions    of  the  ganglionic  system, 
M.  Percy,  losme  sight  even  of  this  that  writers  of  everv  grade  and  denomi- 
slight  indication  of  function,  in  a  report  nation  are  inducea  to  adhere  to  the 
made  to  the  class  of  Physical  and  Ma-  mysterious   doctrine   of  $ympathy,  to 
thematical  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  account  for  many  unexplained  phe- 
France,  on  the  work  of  M.  Le  Gallois,  nomena.    Authors,  balancing  the  pro- 
entitled  '*  Experiences  sur  le  Principe  babilities  with  so  nice  a  hand,  nave 
de  la  Vie,  notamment  sur  celui  cues  divided  sympathy  into  that  of  associa- 
Mouvemens  du  Coeur,  et  sur  le  Si^ge  tion  and  the  sympathy  of  equilibrium ; 
de  ce  Principe,"  arrives  at  the  condu-  and  disorders  have  been  assigned  to 
sion,  from  the  experiments  of  the  an-  each  variety,  many  of  which  might, 
thor,  that  the  ereat  sympathetic  takes  with  a  better  grace,  have  been  attri- 
its  rise  from  the  spinal  marrow,  and  buted  to  direct  irritation.    Thus  the 
that  the  peculiar   character   of  that  sympathy  of  eauilibrium  is  said  to  pro- 
nerve  is  to  bring  everv  part  to  which  it  duce  pain  in  tne  testicle  from  innam- 
is  distributed  under  tne  immediate  in-  mation  of  the  urethra,  and  dyspepsia 
fluence  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  and  vomiting  to  arise  from  nephritis 
Bichat  maintains  the  existence  of  an  and   inflammatory   aflfections   of  the 
aninuil  and  an  orsanic  life  distinct  from  womb ;  and  so  forth, 
each  other,  and  of  a  nervous  system  for       I  have  stated   elsewhere,  more  at 
each  of  those  lives.    Profiting  by  the  length,  the  opinion  of  a  modem  pa- 
idea  of  Winslow,  he  reeards  the  system  thoTogist  on  this  subject*,  in  the  g:eneral 
of  the  ganglia  as  small  brains,  which  correctness  of  which  I  quite  coincide, 
belong  to  oiganic  life,  and  the  system  He  says  that  mudi  whicn  is  erroneous 
of  the  brain  to  animal  life.    Both  the  is  involved  in  the  common  doctrine  of 
idea  borrowed  from  Winslow,  and  the  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.    In  the 
distinction  of  these  two  nervous  systems,  explanation  of  phenomena,  there  is  no 
are  highly  important ;  but  the  terms  need  of  assuming  the  mysterious  notion 
are  not  simlciently  explicit,  all  parts  of  of  sympathy,  as  the  ganglionic  svstem 
'  the  hnman  body  being  at  once  organic  is  regulated  by  the  same  general  law  as 
and  animal.  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system,  its  de- 
Muller's  discoveries,  the  correctness  rangements  being  always  referred  to  its 
of  which   has  been  corroborated  by  extremities  or  sentient  origins:   that 
Ehrenberg,  show  that  the  ganglia  of  there  is  nothing;  more  wonderful  in  the 
the  intercostal  are  of  themselves  sources  ganglia,  or  centr^  parts  of  that  system, 
of  nervous  energy,  and  that  the  nerve  being  insensible,  than  there  is  in  the 
has  intermixed  with  it,  throughout  its  brain,  or  central  p^ts  of  the  h^her 
course,  sensitive  and  motor  filaments  nervous  system,  being  so;  that  pain, 
from  the  cerebro-sj^inal  system.    Dr.  referred  to  its  extremities,  is  the  pecu- 
Wilson   Philip   mamtains    the   same  liar  expression  of  derangement  in  the 
position ;  and  states  the  canglia  and  ganglionic  system,  which  has  nothing 
plexuses  to  be  the  means  of  combining  to  do  with  touch  or  any  other  sense,  as 
the  influence  of  the  brain  and  spiniu  it  gives  no  cognizance  of  forms,  &e.; 
marrow,  and  of  distributing  this  com-  that  amon^  many  prooft  of  pain  being 
bined  influence  to  every  part  of  the  an  expression  of  the  ganglionic  system, 
system.    It  appears  also,  from  the  ana-  none  is  more  remarkable  than  that 
tomical  researcnes  of  Mr.  Mayo*,  that  furnished  by  this  very  afiection,  namely, 
nerves  of  motion  are  boiind  up  with  that  while  it  lasts,  the  pain  produced  by 
ganglionic  nerves  in  the  same  investing  it  is  universally  acknowledged  to  »e 
sheathk  infinitely  more  severe  than  that  caused 


*  Msyol  OutUim  of  Honiftn  PhysiolofrT'  *  See  my  work  on  Tic  Doulourenx,  p.  51 . 
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by  any  disease  of  the  fifth  pair  itfeelf,  attested  by  the  rignatares  of  noble  lortf*, 

while  the  function  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  right  reverend  bishops,  and  other  srsve  W- 

absolutely  unaffected,  and  the  relief  in  gislators.      Indeed,  when  has  any  pewoD, 

the  interval  of  the  paroxysms  is  perfect ;  aupremcly  ignorant  of  medical  aoenee,  .t- 

that  for  the  reasons  assigned  above,  tempted  to  impose  on  tiie  public  by  preten- 

derangements  of  the  sympathetic  con-  «°»  *«d  quackery,  who  has  not  met  wiiL 

*  J    -.u  *!. ^^^Ji^  «««  »»f.^MiK'  support  and  patronage  from  those  wbo  cot*- 

necteawiththepnnaffiviiEarenatu^^^  PP            ^d  Tuncil  of  tbe   nation' 

referred  to  its  first  filaments  ansing  on  ^^.      ^^^  ouflegislators,  gave  to  Mr.   S*. 

what  may  be  deemed  the  commence-  ^o^     ^^  shortlved  reputation,  and  ena- 

ment  of  the  primse  viee,  the  cavities  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  j,y  ^heir  patronage  and  sapporu 

the  mouth   and  nose;   that  as  these  ^^  g^j  victtms  on  whom  to  practise  witfc 

filaments    there  accompany   the   fifth  jmpunity  and  profit !    With  these  facts  be- 

pair,  serving  for  vital  sensation   and  fore  them,  as  notorious  and  as  well  autbcnri- 

involuntary  motion,  as  Bellingeri  has  cated  as  any  act  of  the  legislaturr  itself,  whs: 

proved,  many  of  its  derangements  are  hopes  can  the  members  of  tbe  medicaJ  pr>^ 

referred  to  the  branches  of  the  fifth  fession  entertain  that  their  position  in  socxctr 

pair,  and  hence,  we  ascribe  to  them  will  be  improved,  or  their  interests  protectrd. 

tic  douloureux.  hy  any  legislative  enactment  ? 

[To  be  continued.]  ^*  ™»y  *>®  «■*<*•  however,  that  this  dispo- 
-  sition   on  the  part  of  legislators  to  pairo> 

rx'KT  m^T^T^Ti^AT    T»i7i7rk DAiT  ^^*®  quackery  and  pretension  rather  tbaa 

ON  MEDICAL  REFOKM  ;  ^^y  science,  is  merely  in  their  private  or  io- 

coNTAiNiNO  dividual  capacities,  and  that,  althongh  sepa- 

,    ^     .  ,  J.     .  rately  or  individually  they  may  lack  wisdom* 

SuggetHont  to  the  Legislature  for  tmprovmg     ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ordinary  mortals,  in 

the  Medical  Profession.  their  legislative  capacity  they  are  sure  to  do 

%r  rt  %*  rfc  justicc.      Thcrc  may  be  something  in  this. 

By  James  M'Cabe,  M.  D.  ^^j  ^^  Yio^^  there  is,  but  to  enable  them  to 

(For  the  London  Medical  Gazette.)  ^^  J.^f^^^  ^°  *  subject  with  which  tbey  ^ 

^  so  little  conversant,  it  is  the  duty  of  use 

members  of  the  medical  profewion  to  place 

Thb  question  of  medical  reform  appears  at  before  them,   through  the  medium  fsk  the 

present  a  good  deal  to  interest  the  public,  press,  all  the  information  which  they  csn 

and  from  the  permission  which  has  recently  import,   that   is  necessary  to  guide    their 

been  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  counsels. 

Mr.  Warburton  and  jdr.  Hawes,  to  bring  in  The  present  movement  of  dissatia&ctioD 
a  bill  to  regulate  the  medical  profesion,  it  is  in  the  medical  profession  probably  arises 
likely  ere  long  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  from  causes  which  legislation  cannot  remedy 
legislature.      When  subjects  connected  with  or  remove.      The  members  of  it  are  more 
divinity  or  law  are  brought  under  the  consi-  numerous  than  the  wants  of  the  public  re- 
deration  of  the  legislature,  members  of  these  quire ;  consequently  there  is  great  compe- 
professions  are  present  in  one  or  both  bouses  tition  among  themselves,  which  leads  some 
of  parliament  to  explain  whatever  requires  of  its  members  to  have  recourse  to  intrigues 
explanation,  and  to  protect  if  necessary  the  and   manoeuvres   calculated  to    lower    the 
interests,  and  support  the  respectability,  of  standard  of  respectability  of  the  profession 
their  respective  professions.      Not  so  the  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.      What  is 
medical  profession :  from  the  nature  of  its  easily  obtained  is  held  cheap,  and  thought 
duties,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  calls,  the  to  be  of  little  value ;  and  as  medical  men, 
members  of  it  are  debarred  firom  legislative  when  they  lay  themselves  out  for  practir«. 
functions,  and  thus  a  profession,  of  which  cannot  attend  to  other  pursuits,  which  might 
the  public  know  infinitely  less  than  they  do  take  them  out  of  the  way  of  it,  rather  than 
of  divinity  or  law,  is  left  to  be  regulated  by  be   idle   they   prescribe  for  nothing,  and 
a  body  of  legislators  wholly  or  nearly  unac-  for  any  body  and  every  body  who  asks  them, 
quainted  with  the  subject.  This,  combined  with  a  philanthropic  t>im  of 
That  this  is  no  harsh  judgment  on  our  mind,  to  which  we  believe  medical  studies 
legislators  with  regard  to  the  art  and  science  and  medical  pursuits  dispose  those  engaged 
of  medicine,   we   may  refer  to  the  public  in  them,   induces  mediod  men  to  take  a 
press,  which  every  day  abounds  with  adver-  leading  and  distinguished  part  in  all  those 
tisements  bearing  testimony  to  the  medical  public  institutions  which  are  known  as  me- 
virtues  and  efficacy  of  the  most  discordant  dical  charities,  and  the  essential  principle  of 
remedies,  and  recounting  the  most  incredi-  which  consists  in  medical  men  giving  to  the 
ble  cures  performed  by  illiterate  and  unedu-  poor  their  professional  aid  without  fee  or 
cated  persons, — and  all  this  vouched  for  and  reward.      It  seldom  happens,  howefer,  that 
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medical  men  connected  with  public  ioitSta-  matter.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
tions  derive  any  advantage  from  them,  be-  public  to  have  the  most  effectual  aid  whenever 
Fides  the  pleasure  of  benefiting  the  poor;  for  medical  advice  or  surgical  assistance  is  re- 
the  vei7  persons  who  subscribe  to  such  cha«  quired:  and  the  question  for  consideration  is, 
rities,  and  who  tfpplaud  the  disinterestedness  can  a  man  excel,  or  ought  a  man  to  be  ex- 
of  the  medical  officers,  too  often,  when  they  pected  to  excel,  in  both  departments.  '*  Non 
are  ill  themselves,  and  require  medical  ad-  omnia  possumus  omnes''  is  a  maxim  very 
vice,  employ  others,  who  seem  at  least  to  generally  admitted,  and  practically  admitted 
set  a  greater  value  on  their  time  and  labour  even  in  the  department  of  surgery.  We 
than  the  medical  officers  of  their  own  insti-  find  that  one  surgeon  is  expert  in  operations 
tutions.  on  the  eye ;  another  on  the  ear ;  another  is 
The  financial  and  commercial  difficulties  or  supposed  to  excel  in  the  treatment  of  distor- 
crises  of  the  country,  which  occur  from  time  tions  and  other  diseases  of  the  spine,  being 
to  time,  also  opep^te  injuriously  on  the  me-  supposed  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
dical  profession,  particularly  on  that  part  of  to  these  diseases.  Such  being  the  case,  is 
it  who  are  accustomed  to  be  remunerated  by  it  wise  or  prudent  for  the  legislature  to  de- 
ammediate  fees.  When  money  is  scarce,  a  cree  one  faculty  only,  or  one  order  of  prac- 
man  postpones  every  thing  that  requires  im-  titioners,  when  they  find  that  even  the  de- 
mediate  payment,  and  therefore,  instead  of  partment  of  surgery  is  practically  so  sub- 
Mending  for  a  physician,  a  patient  will  fre-  divided  ? 

quently  be  satisfied  with  a  general  practi-  The  universities,  which,  as  the  name  im- 
tioner,  who,  at  a  period  ,yet  remote,  sends  plies,  are  supposed  to  teach  all  things  ne- 
in    bis  account  for  payment.     When  the  cessary,  confer  on  their  graduates  a  pleni- 
value  of  money  was  perhaps  ten  times  what  tude  of  authority  with  regard  to  literature 
it  now  is,  the  fee  of  a  physician  was  a  guinea;  and  the  learned  professions.     The  medical 
but  even  that  fee,  reduced  in  value  as  it  is,  degree  confers  the  privilege  of  teaching  and 
by  the  changes  of  the  currency  and  drcum-  practising  the  art  of  medicine  **  ubique  gen- 
stances  of  the  times,   is   now  grudgingly  Uum."      This  being  the  case,  can  any  thing 
given,    because    the    general    practitioner  be  more  repugnant  to  reason  and  common 
charges  less,  and  payment  is  deiferred  to  a  sense  than  that  the  graduates  of  universities 
subsequent  period.      Another  source  of  dis-  should,  notwithstanding,  be  subjected  to  the 
satisfaction  in  the  medical  profesnon  is  its  interested  control  of  medical  corporations  ? 
want  of  connexion  with  the  state.     Divinity  Had  this  plenitude  of  privilege  conferred  by 
and  law  contain  some  great  prizes,  which,  university  degrees  been  allowed  to  remain 
although  a  flew  only  can  obtain,  all  the  mem-  unshackled,  the  present  movement  of  dissa- 
bers  of  them  may  aspire  to ;  but  medicine,  tisfaction  in  the  medic^  profession  would 
although  requiring  perhaps  a  greater  outlay  probably  never  have  taken  place.     It  is  dif- 
of  capital  than  either,  and  certainly  a  more  ficult  for  sovereigns  to^  confer  charters  of 
arduous  and  diversified  course  of  studies,  has  incorporation  on  any  bodies,  without  trench- 
no  such  prizes,  and  in  this  country  never  ing  on  or  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of 
leads  to  that  high  rank  and  fortune  which  others  to  whom  charters  have  been  already 
the  other  learned  professions  frequently  lead  granted ;   and  the  charter  of  incorporation 
to,  from  their  connection  with  the  state  and  by  which  the  London  College  of  Physicians 
government.  was  instituted,   certainly  trenched  on   the 
These  causes  of  dissatisfaction  perhaps  privileges  of  the  universities,  although  such 
the  legislature  can  neither  remedy  nor  re-  was  not  the  object  or  intention  with  which 
move,  but  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  is  the  charter  was  granted.    The  charter  was 
necessary  for  any  one  who  undertakes  medical  granted  to  the  physidans  at  the  time  prac- 
Ipgislation.     They  will  show  the  great  diffi-  tising  in  London,  without  any  limitation  or 
culdes   that  surround  the  subject ;   for  as  reservation  in  favour  of  any  particular  uni- 
they  apply  to  every  department  of  the  pro-  versities.     In  fact,  it  was  a  mode  of  regis- 
fession,   the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  taring  regularly  educated  medical  graduates, 
legislature  is  one  difficult  of  solution, — that  that  the  public  might  be  thereby  enabled  to 
is,  to  devise  any  legislative  enactment  that  know  in  whom  they  might  place  confidence 
shall  do  justice  to  all  parties.  when  they  required  the  aid  of  a  physician. 

The  first  question  for  considenitit>n  is  the  Had  the  College  of  Physicians  futhfully 

order  of  arrangement  of   the  profession ;  performed  their  trust,  and  faithfuUy  inter- 

whether  it  shall  consist  of  one  faculty  only,  preted  thf    intention  of   the  charter,   by 

as  is  recommended  by  a  large  i^ajority  of  making  their  College  what  it  ought  to  be^ 

medical  reformers,  or  whether  it  shall  con-  a  court  of  record,  in  which  to  register  the 

.  tinoe,  as  it  now  is,  divided  into  the  two  de-  names  of  all  regularly-educated  physicians 

partments  of  medicine  and  surgery.     Public  who  chose  to  enrol  their  names  there,  on 

utility,  rather  than  the  opinion  of  the  medical  the  payment  of  a  small  registration  fee,  the 

fiumlty,  should  guide  the  legislature  in  this  respectability  of  the  profession  would  have 
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been  tuiteHied  and  increased,  and  quackery        To  remedy  Uiese  aboaea,  it 

woold  bave  been  prevented,  or,  at  least,  for  tbe  legislature  to  recur  to  firat  prindplep. 

diminished ;  for  as  there  would  have  been  that  is,  to  re-establish  the  power  of  t^ 

no  scarcity  of  regularly-educated  physidans,  Universities,   and  the  aufficieocy  of  their 

tiiere  would  have  been  no  temptation  to  the  dq;rees  for  the  practice  of  the  mraHcal  pr»- 

public  to  employ  illiterate  advertisers.  fession  in  all  its  departments,  withovt  let  er 

Instead,  however,  of  doing  what  no  doubt  hindrance  from  any  of  the  cxiati^ 

wa^  the  intention  of  the  sovereigns  and  corporations.      *'  Omne  m^os 

legislatures  by  which  the  charter  was  granted  se  minus*' — the  greater  oontaina  tiie 

and  confirmed  to  the  College,  the  members  is  the  principle  on  which  mediciiie  is  taagfct 

of  it  set  about  to  convert  it  to  their  own  in  universities :  no  one  can  obtain   a  de^ee 

private  gain  and  emolument,  by  passing  in  medicine  in  any  regular  university  with- 

from  time  to  time  the  most  iniquitous  bye-  out  having  acquired  a  sufficient  kaovtedge 

laws.     By  these  laws  they  kept  the  fellow-  of  surgery  and  pharmacy  to  enable  him  u 

ship  of  the  College,  that  is,  the  highest  rank  practise  these  departments  of  tbe  poofesaos 

among  its  members,  and  all  places  of  con-  should  circumstances  induce  him,   or  the 

sideretion  and  emolument  in  the  College,  or  **  res  angusta  domi"  oblige  him,  to  practiv 

under  its  influence,  among  the  graduates  of  either  the  one  or  the  otho* ;  and  sorely  he  is 

Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  the  exclusion  of  better  qualified  to  practise  either  than  t 

all  other  Universities;   and,  by  assuming,  person  who  has  received  only  aa  inleneT 

under  the  presumed  sanction  or  the  charter,  education,  and  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 

the  power  of  re-examining  all    graduates  aeek,  from  a  corporation  of  sorgeooa,  or  t 

who  wished  to  practise    in    London,    by  company  of  apothecaries,  a  1m^**»i>  to  exer* 

making  that  examination  troublesome  and  dse  Ikinilties  which  have  been    eoBfecred 

expensive,  and  by  throwing  as  many  other  upon  him  without  limitation  in  his  nniver* 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  physicians  wishing  sity  degree. 

to  practise  in  the  metropolis  as  the  greatest        By  thus  affirming  the  power  of  the  Uai- 

ingenuity  could  devise,  they  endeavoured  to  versities,  the  legislature  would  secure  ta  tlie 

establish  for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  the  country  a  sufficient  supply  of  properly  eda- 

London  practice.     In  this  they  succeeded  cated    medical   practitionera.      To    ohtsiB 

for  some  years ;  but  as  every  abuse  is  sure  practice  as  a  physician  requires  p^-g^—p*  ' 

to  bring  about  a  remedy,  or  at  least  some  good  connexion,  besides  time  and  capital, 

means  by  which  it  may  be  evaded,  so  has  and  those  who  do  not  succeed  in  obtuniag 

this  ingenious  device  of  the  London  College  it  might  foil  back  upon  surgery  or  phar- 

of  Physicians  not  only  suggested  a  remedy  macy,  according  to  their  respectiTe  tastes  or 

to  the  public,  but  has  become  the  cause  of  necessities.    In  France,  a  degree  is  oonfened 

the  present  embarrassments  of  the  College,  in  surgery  as  well  as  in  medicine,  and  this 

The  supply  of  physicians  in  London  not  example  might  be  advantsgeoualy  fbUowed 

being  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  public,  in  the  British  and  Irish  universities^  and  ^ 

the  general  practitioners  obtained  an  act,  in  Senatus  Academicus  might  judge  aoud  decye, 

1815,  which  virtually  enabled  them  to  act  as  from  the  examination  of  candidates,  whether 

physicians  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  their  acquirements,  and  the  particulax  botf 

in  possession  of  regular  University  degrees ;  of  their  studies,  would  entitle  tfaem  to  the 

and  the  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  medical  or  tbe  surgical  degree.     Sonethii^ 

although  little  acquainted  with  me^cine,  similar  to  this  obtains  in  the  examination  i 

andhithertocallingthemselvespuresurgeons,  candidates  for  the  Engineer  and  Artilkrr 

were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  service  of  the  British  army.      Hie  ooonf 

blunders  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and,  of  studies  at  Woolwich  is  the  same  for  botli 

turning    their    attention  from  surgical  to  departments,  and  at  the  examination  only  is 

medicd  diseases,   began  to*  discover  that  it  determined  to  which  department  of  the 

surgical  skill  and  frequent  surgical  opera-  service  tbe  candidate  shall  he  assigned.   Tht 

tions  were  not  the  only  road  to  fame  and  analogy  of  course  is  not  perfect  between  Uk 

fortune.    Mr.  Lawrence  states,  in  his  Sur-  mediod  profession  and  the  sdeooe  of  pro- 

gical  Lectures,  that  not  half  the  number  of  jecdles  and  war ;    the  latter  ^'^"'^ing  the 

operations  are  now  performed  in  St.  Bar-  most  expeditious  means  of  arresting  huaaaD 

tholomew*s  Hospital,  in  proportion  to  the  life,  the  former  endeavouring  to  extend  the 

numbers  treated,  that  were  performed  in  span  of  human  existence^*'  Fas  est  ab  hosts 

that  hospital  some  thirty  years  ago ;  which,  doceri;"  —  and   the    method  followed   at 

being  interpreted,  means,  that  some  thirty  Woolwich  of  examining  and  deciding  upon 

years  ago,  half  the  number  of  operations  in  the  merits  and  capabilitler  of  candidates  is, 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  were  unneces-  even  to  a  peaceable  profession,  worthy  of  all 

sarily  performed,  and  that  many  limbs,  and  imitation. 

perhaps  lives,  may  have  been  sacrificed,  in        Having  re-established  the  power  and  pri- 

that  and  the  other  great  London  hospitals,  vilegea  of  the  universities,  the  next  stqp  for 

to  the  establishment  of  surgical  reputations,  the  legislature  will  be  to  establish  a  general 
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system  of  registntum.    To  kgishts  directly  they  nhaXL  choma  representttives  from  among 
against  quacks  and  qaackery  by  stringent  tbenaelTeSy  who  again  shall  sdbet  from  their 
laws  and  penal  enaetmenta  wonld  prohably  own  body  a  governing  senate.     It  is  evident 
fail,  even  if  attempted,  as  any  thing  bearing  tbat  this  plan  is  modelled  on  the  parliamen- 
the  ^  semblance   of  individiial    persecntion  tary  system  of  representation,  and,  tme  to 
would  be  sure  to  eicite  public  sjrmpathy  and  its  constitutional  prototype,  it  was  to  be  ac- 
pnblie    indignation.      Besides,  John    Bull  companied  by  taxation.     The  objection  al- 
would  think  it  an  infringement  on  his  own  ready  stated  would  be  fatal  to  the  plan,  but 
rights  and  personal  liberty  were  he  restrained  there  are  besides  many  other  and  insur- 
from  doing  himself  a  personal  injury,  by  em-  mountable  objections.     In  the  first  plaoe» 
.plowing,  should  he  wish  it,  an  unauthorized  the  expenses  of  working  out  the  bill  were  to 
person.     All,  perhaps,  that  can  be  done  by  be  defrayed  by  an  annual  tax  on  the  mem- 
law  is  to  cause  a  general  registration  of  aU  bers  of  the  profession.     None  of  the  other 
who  are  qualified  to  practise,  leaving  the  learned  professions— indeed  no  British  sub- 
rest  to  the  disaretion  of  the  public,  who  are  ject — ^is  subjected    to  such  a  tax.      How 
generally  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  their  would  a  briefless  barrister,  or  a  clergyman 
own  interests,  and  to  consult  their  own  per-  without  curacy  or  cure  of  souls,  relish  the 
aonal  safety,  when  not  blinded  by  prejudice  imposition  of  such  a  capitation  tax,  even 
or  compulsory  enactments.  although  they  were  assured  that  it  would  be 
With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  conduct-  faithfully  applied — to  increase  the  revenue  of 
ing  a  general  registration,  a  little  practical  the  Loni  Chancellor  or  tiie  Archbishop  of 
knowledge  and  observation  of  the  working  Canterbury,  to  both  which  appointments 
of  it,  when  once  brought  into  operation,  will  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  aspire  ?    Another 
be  necessary  to  perfect  its  details.   The  more  objection  to  the  representative  system  is, 
simply  and  economicslly  it  is  conducted,  the  that  the  choice  would  be  likely  to  fall  on 
better.      Offices  for  registration  might  be  those  members  of  the  profession  who  are  the 
established  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  all  the  most  engaged  in  practice,  and  unless  to 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  serve,  when  elected,  were  made  compulsory 
practitioners  might  enrol  their  names  and  di-  by  law,  a  large  salary  would  be  necessary  to 
plomas,  or  other  legal  qualifications,  choos-  induce  them  to  accept  the  offioe,  and  to  ab- 
ing  for  their  places  of  registration  the  dis-  sent  themselves  from  their  patients  while 
tricts  or  localities  in  which  they  intended  to  engaged  in  the  business  of  medical  legisla- 
practise.     For  this  first  registration  a  small  tion.      If  the  salary  were  a  large  and  liberal 
fbe  might  be  charged ;  but  should  the  prac-  one,  befitting  a  liberal  profession,  it  would 
titioner  afterwards  remove  to  another  dis-  probably  lead  to  jealousies  and  intrigues, 
trict  or  locality,  there  ought  to  be  no  addi-  aud  the  elections,  like  other  elections  whidi 
tional  fee  for  transferring  his  name  from  one  we  need  not  name,  might  lead  to  bribery 
register  to  another ;  otherwise  he  would  be  and  corruption.     By  Mr.  Warburton's  bill 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  his  fellow  the  representatives  were  to  be  chosen  by 
subjects,  as  his  choice  of  a  residence  wonld  ballot,  but  were  not,  like  their  parliamentary 
be  restrained  by  taxation.    Perhaps  the  pre-  prototypes,  to  represent  localities,  or  districts 
sent  medical  corporations  might  be  made  of  country,  but  the  whole  profession.    The 
available  for  the  purposes  of  registration,  by  practical  result  of  this  plan  would  be,  that  al- 
oonverting  them  into  courts  of  record  for  the  most  all  the  representatives  would  be  chosen 
enrolment  of  all  medical  practitioners;  and  fromthemetropolitancities,and  perhaps  a  few 
that  the  registration  offices  throughout  the  of  the  larger  and  more  populous  towns,  as  the 
country  might  be  branches  of  the  same  es-  numbers  condensed  in  these  plsees  would  ena- 
tablishments,  and  supported  by  the  funds  of  ble  them  to  nominate  each  other;  and  all  that 
the  metropolitan  corporations.     We  have  would  remain  to  the  electors  in  the  mrel 
said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  the  districts  and  smaller  towns  would  be  the  ob- 
nature  of  a  medical  man's  duties,  when  en-  ligation  of  complying  with  the  compulsory 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  bis  profession,  ren-  cUuses  of  the  bill,  for  the  payment  of  the 
dcTS  it  difficult  for  him  to  attend  to  other  salaries  of  the  successful  candidates, 
pursuits,  and  in  a  great  measure  disqualifies  The  objections  here  stated  will  equally 
him  for  being  the  representative  in  parlia-  apply  to  Mr.  Hawes's  intended  bill,  and  to 
ment  of  any  parliamentary  constituency,  all  the  suggestions  and  proposals  of  Mr. 
Thb  objection  is  so  great,  and  so  general  in  Wakley,  and  the  British  Medical  Association, 
its  application,  that  we  think  it  must  be  fetal  as  all  tiiese  proposed  plans  are  founded  on 
to  all  the  plans  of  medical  reform  that  have  the  basis  of  representation,  deotion,  and 
been  recently  brought  forward  on  the  basis  self-government. 

of  representation.     Mr.  Wartmrton's  bill  With  regard  to  the  one  faculty  which  is 

proposes  a  registration  of  all  medical  men  advocated  by  Mr.  Wakley  and  other  refor- 

that  are  qualified  to  practise  by  the  law  as  it  at  mere,  the  plan  here  proposed  may  be  oon- 

preaent  stands.     Tliat,  when  so  registered,,  sidered  as  identical.      If  the  Universities 
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were  to  confer  depreei  in  surgery  as  wcU  as  but  be  ovgfat  also  to  be  aognainted-  with  tbc 

in    medicine,   two   orders  would  certainly  nature  and  composition  of  medianes  aad 

still  exist  in  the  profession ;  but  as  medicine  medicinal  agents,   their  doses,    and    tbdr 

necessarily  includes  surgery,  the  authority  effects  on  the  human  body :  in  a  word,  Iv 

by  which  both  degrees  would  be  conferred  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  chemtftry  and 

might  with  propriety  be  called  the  Faculty  pharmacy ;    and   no    person    who     is    not 

of  Medicine.  acquainted  with  these  impotrtant  branches  oi 

But  although  a  university  education  is  the  scienoe  ought  to  be  permitted  to   prepare 
best  basts  on  which  to  raise  a  superstructure  medicines  or  compound  prescriptioDs.     Ib 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  and  although  the  Louvain,  and  some  other  foreign  nniveradn. 
degree  conferred  by  a  university  is  the  best  degrees  are  conferred  in  pharmacy :  a  degrtf 
educational  test  of  a  man's  fitness  to  prac-  in  pharmacy  would  certainly   be    the   b-^t' 
tise  either  department  of   the  profession,  educational  test  of  a  person's  qualificatioo, 
alone  it  is  not  sufficient ;  practice  and  obser*  but  at  all  events  an  examination    before  ■ 
vation  are  also  necessary.    In  all  professions,  competent    tribunal  recognised   by    law  it 
after  the  foundation  has  been  properly  Laid  absolutely  necessary  for  public  security, 
by  education,  a  man  must  further  educate         It  will  be  said  that  the  plan  here  recoa- 
hunself.     This  shews  the  utility,  and  indeed  mended  is  merely  a  remodelling  or  reform  of 
the  necessity,  of  subdivision,  as  a  man  can  the  old  system  of  physician,  surgeon*  9jA 
only  be  expected  to  excel  in  that  to  which  apothecary.     Such  is  the  fact.     That  aystea 
he  most  diligently  applies  himself;  and  no  grew  up  by  degrees,  and  was  moulded  bv 
m^n'who  attempts  to  embrace  in  practice  all  time  and  public  opinion.     It  was  not  theo- 
the  departments  of  medicine  and   surgery  retically  framed  for  the  public  and  afterward* 
will  ever  excel  In  either.     What  has  been  enforced  by  authority  of  law,  like  the  parch- 
stated  respecting  the  unnecessary  perform-  ment  constitutions  of  some  modem  states, 
ance  of  surgical  operations  in  St.  Bartho-  but  was  gradually  built  up  by  obserratioii 
lomew's  Hospital,  and  which  probably  ap-  and  experience,  and  adopted  for  public  ooa- 
plied  equally  well,  at  the  time,  to  the  other  venience.     Uke  other  systenu,  ajbuses  hare 
London  hospitals,  shews  that  it  is  the  inte-  crept  into  it ;  and  the  object  of  the  l^isia- 
rest  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  ture  ought  to  be,  to  reform  these  abnsev 
profession,  to  continue  the  two  orders  of  but  not  to  upset  the  system, 
physicians  and  surgeons.     That  a  fondness        In  advocating    the    recognition   by  the 
for  surgical  operations  may   not  occasion  legislature  of  three  orders,  including  phar- 
their  unnecessary  performance,  no  operation  macy,  in  the  medical  profession,  we  do  oat 
ought  to  be  performed  in  a  public  hospital  advocate  any  stringent  laws  to  prevent  the 
without  its  necessity  being  decided  upon  at  members  of  it  encroaching  on  each  other's 
a  consultation  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  departments.     If  penal  enactments  are  oon- 
Were  this  rule  regularly  enforced  in  public  sidered  inexpedient  to  restrain- from  practis- 
hospitals,   the  practice  of   it  would  soon  ing  medicine  even  the  most  iUitemte  char- 
obtain  in  private  practice,  and  the  public  latan,  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to  prevent  by 
would  be  saved  from   the  effects  of  that  legal  penalties  a  well-educated  surgeon  or 
morbid   fondness    for    surgical    operations  apothecary  doing  that  which  may  be  done 
which  it  appears  was  at  one  time  epidemic  with  impunity  by  others  without  any  lefal 
in  the  London  hospitals.  or  professional  qualification.     All  perhaps 

If  the  public  safety  requires  the  two  orders  that  can  be  done  by  the  legislature  is,  to 

of  physicians  and  surgeons,  for  the  secure  enforce  a  registration  of  all  qualified  persons, 

practice  of  the  medical  profession,  it  also  and  to  require  that  the  registration  shall 

requires  another  order,  to  prepare  medicines  state  the  nature  of  their   qualifications— 

and  compound  prescriptions.     If  the  same  whether  in  medicine,  surgery,  or  pharmacy, 

person  prescribes  and  afterwards  compounds  This  would  enable  the  public  to  know  the 

his  own  prescription,  the  public  have  not  a  difference  between  qualified  and  unqualified 

sufficient  security  against  the  possibility  of  practitioners,  and  to  choose  from  among  the 

moral  depravity,  or  the  more  probable  oc-  legally  qualified  according  to  the  nature  of 

currence  of   unintentional  mistake.      The  each    individual    case,    whether    requiring 

most  careful  physician  may  make  a  mistake  medical  or  surgical  assistance, 
in  writing  a  prescription,  which  the  person 
who  prepares  it  will  roKlily  perceive,  and 
thus  prevent  any  possible  injury  resulting  to 

a  patient  from  unintentional  error  in  the  

exhibition   of   dangerous  remedies.     It  is  # 

clear  that  the  person  to  whom  this  important 
trust  is  confided  ought  to  be  properly  quali- 
fied ;  he  ought  not  only  to  be  able  to  read 
prescriptions  with  correctness  and  facUity, 
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MEDICAL  GAZETTE.  ^«  ^"^^  ^  o"'  ^^^  ^"^^^  to 

FHday.  Au^t  12,  1842.  *^^  S^^^"'^  of  that  proposal  which- 

^      J_      '  would  throw  open  the  doors  of  medical 

"  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mihi,  dignitatem  P^^tice  Still  wider,  and  removing  all 

Artis  Mediea  tueri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  in  compulsion  to  paSS  through  a  certain 

pubUcum  .it.  dicendi  pericutam  non  «ctuw^'^^  course  of  study,  and  to  obtain  certain 

diplomas,  would  simply  discountenance 

ILLEGAL  PRACTITIONERS.  unlicensed  practitioners,  by  excluding 
•  Of  all  the  questions  of  medical  reform  them  from  public  appointments,  &c. 
which  have  of  late  engaged  the  atten-  and  would  substitute  honourable  feeU 
tion  of  the  profession,  there  is  perhaps  ing  in  the  place  of  legal  authority, 
none  more  important,  or  involving  Such  a  project  may  sound  very  well  at 
greater  difficulty,  than  that  which  re-  a  distance,  but,  in  its  practical  applica- 
lates  to  the  protection  of  the  public  tion,  it  would  be  any  thing  but  advan- 
and  the  practitioner  against  the  intru-  tageous.  It  would  demolish  altogether  . 
sion  of  unlicensed  pretenders  to  a  know-  the  partition  wall,  of  the  imperfec- 
ledge  of  medicine.  This  is  not  a  sub-  tions  of  which  we  are  now  feeling  the 
ject  affecting  the  interests  of  one  insti-  ill  effects,  and  would  leave  us  naked  ta 
tution,  or  one  particular  class  of  indi-  the  aggression  of  any  one  who  chose  to 
viduals,  more  than  another :  it  is  one  encroach  upon  us. 
which  concerns  the  public  in  general  In  favour  of  such  a  scheme  it  is  said 
as  well  as  every  member  of  the  profes-  that  all  men  who  desire  to  practise 
sion.  It  is,  surely,  of  no  small  conse-  their  profession  in  an  honourable  and 
quence  to  the  former  that  they  should  upright  manner,  and  to  maintain  a 
have  some  evidence  of  the  qualifica-  proper  position  in  society,  will  con- 
tions  of  persons  in  whose  hands  they  tinue  to  take  out  their  diplomas  as 
entrust  their  lives ;  and  it  is  but  fair  heretofore.  We  doubt  not  but  that 
that  the  practitioner  should  derive  some  tkey  will  do  so,  whether  compulsion  be 
advantage,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  as  a  used  or  not.  But  are  there  not  a  great 
return  for  the  extended  course  of  study  many  who  will  be  less  scrupulous  about 
he  has  gone  through,  and  the  marks  of  acting  in  this  honourable  way  ?  And 
proficiency  which  he  has  been  at  the  is  it  right  that  the  practitioner,  who 
pains  to  obtain.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  has  gone  through  a  regular  routine  of 
leave  it  to  the  world  to  seek  him  out,  study,  should  receive  no  more  protec- 
and  reward  his  labour  and  industry,  tion  than  the  person  who,  without 
The  unlicensed  and  uneducated  pre-  education,  without  any  test  of  his  capa- 
tender,  whose  only  object  is  gain,  will  bilities,  assumes  the  character  of  a  me- 
resort  to  various  means  of  imposing  dical  man  P  Common  justice  requires 
upon  the  public  which  he  is  above  that  a  difierence  should  be  made  he- 
employing  ;  and  as,  unfortunately,  the  tween  the  two,  and  that  the  diflference 
majority  of  persons,  are  not  suffi-  should  not  be  confined  to  a  simple 
ciently  good  judges  of  medical  attain-  discountenancing  of  the  pretender,  but 
ments  to  avoid  the  snare  which  is  laid  should  be  effected  by  the  institution  of 
for  them,  the  practitioner  pays  the  active  laws  against  him. 
penalty  of  his  own  upright  conduct,  The  example  of  the  C6llege  of  Sur- 
and  is  obliged  to  sit  fkmely  by,  and  see  geons  is  upheld  as  showing  the  advan- 
the  ignorant  upstart  gain  the  confidence  tage  of  making  examinations  honorary 
of  his  patients,  and  deprive  him  of  his  and  voluntary.  It  is  well  known  that 
practice.  tbe  medical  Bian  guns  Jit  tie  or  no  legal 
767.— XXX.  3  D 
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protection  by  his  admission  as  a  mem-  overweighcd  in  the  estimation  of  many; 

ber  of  that  corporation.     Nevertheless,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the 

there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  an-  medical  man  does  not  very  commonly 

nually  presenting  themselves  for  their  have  recourse  to  a  legal  enforcement  of 

diplomas;  and  the  practitioner  is  not  his  claims;  and  that  the  number  who  an 

looked  upon  as  orthodox  without  it.  But  expect  to  hold  public  offices  are  but  few 

those  who  consider  the  working  of  the  as  compared  vrith  the  general  mass, 

voluntary  system,  in  this  instance,  to  Our  present  laws,  it  is  true,  do  little 

afford  an  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  enough  to  prevent  illegal  practice;  bat 

remitting  all  compulsion  in    medical  still  there  are  existing  laws  with  this 

examinations,  forget  that  hitherto  the  object,  which,though  every  day  broken, 

Company     of    Apothecaries,     whose  or  eluded,  still  serve  to  keep  alive  in 

license,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  has  the  minds  of  men  the  distant  thoughu 

been  of  more  importance,  have  enforced  of  a  prosecution,  and  tend  to  keep  many 

on  all  the  candidates  for  their  diploma  in  check.  Of  this,  their  secret  influence 

a  certain  course  of  study;  and  this  being  we  shall  be  made  sensible  when  the 

the  same  as  that  required  by  the  Col-  restraint  they  at  present  exercise  is  re- 

lege  of  Surgeons,  students  have  been  moved.    The  objection,  that  no  code 

able  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  of  laws  can  be  framed  to  effect  the 

and   obtain  both  diplomas  with    the  entire  suppression   of  illegal  practice, 

same  expenditure  of  time  that  was  re-  deserves    but    little    attention.    ^^^ 

quired  for  the  one.    But  remove  the  might    as     well     propose    to   remit 

regulations  of  the  Apothecaries'  Com-  punishments  for  crime  on  account  of 

pany,  and  substitute  no  others  equally  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it,  ^^ 

binding,  and  we  shall  find  the  number  abolish    the   whole    penal  code,  ^' 

of  men  presenting  themselves  for  exa-  cause  it  is  unequal  to  the  eradicatioo 

mination  at  the  College  will  sensibly  of  evil.    We  know  thai,  to  a  greater  or 

diminish.     The  time  and  expense  re-  less  extent,  illegal  practice  must  acu 

quired  to  pursue  a  regular  routine  of  will  continue ;  but  is  that  a  reason  for 

study,  and  to  attach  themselves  to  one  giving  full  scope  to  it  ?    Is  the  health  of 

or  other  of  the  Colleges,  will,  it  is  to  the  public  to  be  sacrificed,  the  medical 

be  feared,  be  a  sufficient  temptation  to  profession  to  be  injured,  and  things 

many  to   think   lightly  of   honorary  allowed  to  take  their  own  course,  w- 

diplomas.     Irregular  practitioners  will  cause  a  perfect  system  is  unattainahle- 

become  much  more  common,  and,  hav-  Yet  this  argument  is  employed,  orm"^''' 

ing  been  at  less  expense  in  their  educa-  this  excuse  is  made,  to  prevent  the  in- 

tion,  will  be  able  to  make  their  charges  terference  of  the  admimstratioo  on  tn« 

at  a  lower  rate,  and  so  beat  the  autho-  subject. 

rized  medical  man  out  of  the  field.  It  is  no  unreasonable  request  tb» 
The  ability  to  sue  for  charges  in  a  we  make :  we  merely  ask  that  the  pno- 
eourt  of  law,  and  the  qualification  to  ciples  of  just  government  may  he  car- 
hold  public  appointments  and  grant  ried  out  here — that  protection  nw)' 
recognized  testimonials,  are,  no  doubt,  afforded  to  the  practitioner  in  prop^f- 
inducements  to  go  through  the  regular  tion  to  his  necessities,  and  to  thelabojif 
form  of  education,  and  to  obtain  the  and  expense  he  has  been  subjected  to  i 
requisite  diplomas;  but  after  all  they  order  that  he  may  obtain  his  diplooi*'" 
are  but  inducements,  and,  if  put  in  the  that  some  means  may  be  given  to  ^ 
scale  against  tlie  expense  which  is  corporate  bodies  (for  these  proccedin^*^ 
avoided  by  irregular  practice,  will  be  would  probably  be  best  undertaken   ) 
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them),  of  prosecuting  and  bringing  to  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  fruits  of 

punishment  such  persons  as,  by  open  ^^'  Webster's  well-timed  pamphlet. 

and  illegal  practice,  are  injuring  the  I\>  the  Bdiior  qf  the  Medical  Gaietie. 

profession  and  deceiving  the  public.  gjj^ 

It  is  in  this  point,  perhaps  more  than  Having  'seen  an  article  in  the  Medical 

in  any  other,  that  the  bill  of  Sir  James  Gazbttb  of  Saturday  week,  relative  to  the 

Graham,  so  often  discussed,  appears  to  study  of  insanity,  1  beg  to  inform  you  that 

,          ,          J  r    -.•           Ti     ■*  ^1             *•  Dr.  W  ebster  8  pamphlet  has  already  effected 

have  been  defective.     By  it  the  practi-  ^^me  good.      On   Friday  last  a  memorial 

(ioner  would  receive  no  assistance  in  was  presented  by  the  physicians  to  the  Board 

this  very  important  particular.     We  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  requesting  that  the 

,       .    ,1     .    ^1           ,...„,  law  passed  in  1758  might  be  revived.     This 

trust  that  the  subject  wll  be   again  j^,  ^„„^  gentlemeu  to  visit  the  bospitid 

considered  by  the  honourable  Baronet,  as  pupils,  and  to  observe  the  treatment  of 

and  that  when  the  bill  is  brought  for-  1»e  patienU  confined.     I  am  happy  to  say 

ward  in  a  more  perfect  state,  we  may  "1^,^  committee  immediately  granted  the 

.                       ,                  y  request. — I  am,  sir, 

find  some  decided  provisions  made  to  Your  obedient  servant, 

effect,  in  a  degree  at  least,  the  suppres-  Anx.  J.  Sutubrland. 

sion  of  illegal  practice.    There  will  be  >»'  ^""^^^^  ^^'^««''  ^"8^- »'  i»*2. 

found,  no  doubt,  many  difficulties  in  ~ 

the  way  of  it;  but  without  some  attempt  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND  SUR- 

of  the  kind,  one  of  the  great  requisites  GICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

in  reform  will  be  left  unfulfilled.    In  

our  opinion  it  is  to  the  want  of  jiower.  The  tenth  anniversary  of  this  imporUnt 

to   the   want   of   legal   support   under  association  was   held  on    Wednesday  and 

which  our  corporate  bodies  labour,  that  Thursday,  the  3d  and  4th  instuit,  at  the 

*                                    *  Athenaeum,   Lxeter,  when  it  was  attended 

many  of  tlie  evils  we  have  now  to  com-  by  about  200  gentlemen  from  various  parts 

plain  of  are  to  be  traced,  rather  than  to  of  the  provinces,  amongst  whom  we  noticed 

any  thing  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  ^e  following  :-- 

^    .^    r       ,,         ,     :.         Alt.  CharlesHastmgs.M.D.Worceater;  Jona- 

constitution  of  those  bodies.  And  what-  than  Toogood,   Esq.    Bridgwater;    James 

ever  reformed  system  may  be  adopted,  Crang,  Esq.  Timsbury ;  T.  Shapter,  M.D. 

whatever  institutions  may  be   placed  J;?'***'"  *»  ^F'!"*^^^*    Pridham,    Exeter; 

1                       ir    *     1     1       1  Thomas   Martin,    Esq.    Reigate  ;    Edward 

over   us.   unless  more   effectual    legal  b^i^^^   m.D.   Bath;    S.   Laidlaw,   East. 

authority  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  unless  down,  Starcross ;  Joseph  Gar8ide,Starcros8; 

we  have  more  power  of  maintaining  Z'  ??*»  ^'^'  ^™^ingto'»  House,  Bristol; 

•  u*          J     r   1   r      1-        *u  T.  H.  Fuge,  Plymouth;  W.  Budd.  M.D. 

our  own  rights,  and  of  defending  the  Bristol ;    T.    Cowper,    Esq.    Exetir ;    D. 

regular  practitioner  from  the  aggres-  Daniell,  M.D.  Exeter;  George  Wallis,  M.D. 

sions  t)f  the  ignorant  pretender,  our  Bristol;    R.   Hughes,  Esq.   Stafford;    W. 

condition  will  not  be  much  improved.  ^^L^.^^'k^:^^^^'^^^: 

and  we  shall  have  the  trouble  of  going  Shaw,  Esq.  Exeter;  J.  H.  James,  Exeter; 

over  the  same  ground  of  discussion  and  R-  L:  Penncl,  M.D.  Exeter;  James  Black, 

conflict  which  has  now  so  long  agitated  ^;°i,rht"''F;j„^^„^;  l^Ty^li:^, 

the  medical  world.  Winchester;  P.  Miller,  M.D.  Exeter;  J.  B. 

Estlin,  Bristol ;  T.  Cann,  Seaton ;  S.  Wrcford, 

Ottery  St.  Mary ;  Travcrs  Cox,  M.D.  Bath ; 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS  AT  ST.  H.   Boisragon.  M.D.  Cheltenham;  R.  H. 

LUKE'S.  Lucas,  M.D.  Exeter;  A.  Robertson,  M.D. 

«T             ,    -.  .    »       If.      *       xi    .  xi_  Northampton  ;    W.  Williams,   Heavitree ; 

M  E  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  _  Battersby,  M.D.  Torquay;    E.  Yarde, 

Governors  of  St.  Luke's  have  decided  Crediton ;  A.  Atkins,  Paignton ;  T.  Land, 

that  the  medical  officers  shall  be  al-  Exeter;  G.  R.  Trewman,  Hatherleigh ;  John 

lowed  to  admit  pupils,  under  restric-  Butter,   M.D.   Plymouth;    J.   C.  Tothill, 

tions  similar  to  those  which  arc  acted  Topsham ;   J.   Body,  Cheriton,   Fitzpane ; 

upon  at  other  large  hospitals.     This  J.  G.  Crokcr,  Bovey  Trwey;  J.  Parker, 
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I                    Exeter;  W.  Collins,  Kenton;  J.  H.  May,  and  for  the  kind  ezpreasion  of  feeUng 

Exeter;  H.  S.  May,  Tiverton;  W.  Kettle,  had  placed  him  in  the  chair,  but  expresMd 
M.D.  Tiverton ;  W.  Empston,  Clisthydon ;  regret  that  it  had  not  been  occupied  by  Dr. 
6.  Black,  M.D.  Exmouth ;  W.  Woodman,  Blackall,  who  was  entitled  to  rank  not  only 
Exeter ;  R.  F.  Borrough,  Dartmouth ;  A.  as  the  first  man  of  that  city,  but  also  as  one 
Kerope,  Exeter ;  G.  P.  Amory,  Exeter ;  J.  of  the  first  men  of  the  day.     Hie  state  of 
Spettigue,  Exmouth ;  R.  P.  Price,  Lymp-  the  doctor's  health,  however,  would  not  ad" 
stone;  J.  Billet,  Taunton;  J.  B.  Bartlett,  mit  of  his  encountering  the  fatigue  oooae. 
Teignmonth;  W.Gillard,Totness;  T.Hunter,  quent  upon  such  a  situation.     Use  regkm 
Budleigh  Salterton ;  C.  K.  Webb,  Exeter ;  which  the  association  now  visited  vras.  from 
R.  Anicott,  Exeter ;  J.  Edye,  Exeter ;  J.  C.  its  peninsular  and   agricultural   character, 
Jerrard,  Honiton;  J.  G.  Morris,  Exeter;  quieter  and  less  agitated  tiian  otiier  parta  of 
S.  Devenish,  Honiton;  W.  Caird,  Exeter;  the  kingdom  by  the  busy  scenes  of  trade 
Erasmus  M.   Miles,   M.D.  Heavitree;   J.  and  commerce;  and  here &e medical  profta* 
Forbes,  M.D.  London;   P.  C.  Delogarde,  sion  partook  of  the  character  of  the  diatriet, 
Exeter;  T.  F.  Knighton,  Dawlish;  A.  J.  their  only  anxieties  and  agitation  being  those 
Cumming,   Esq.   Exeter;   H.   H.   Elliott,  which  belonged  to  a  course  of  duties,  having 
M.D.  Exeter;  J.  S.  Perkins,  Exeter;   F.  for  its  object  the  alleviation  of  the  cares 
Mackenzie,  Tiverton  ;  J.  Winterskall,  Esq.  and  troubles  of  all  mankind  beside.     In  the 
Surgeon  to  the  Scots  Greys,  stationed  at  name  of  his  medical  brethren  here  he  wel- 
Exeter  ;    W.   M.   Cann,   Dawlish  ;    Allan  comed  the  association  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Waters,  Esq.  Exmouth ;  J.  Tucker,  Exeter ;  Exeter,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  aroond  it. 
F.  A.  Cleeve,  Bradnindi ;  H.  D.  Kingdon,  The  city,  of  itself,  might  not  have  ao  much 
M.D.   Exeter ;    Henry  L.   Cowen,   Army  to  recommend  it  as  o^er  flourishing  or  ex« 
Medical  Staff;  F.  W.  Coster,  M.D.  Castle  tensive  towns  in  the  north,  but  it  had  its 
Cary;  J.  W.  Harris,  Esq.  Exeter;  T.  L.  share  of   historic  renown;   it  Bqcoeasfally 
Brown,  Broadclist;  T.  Hall,  Esq.  Wood-  stemmed  the  tide  of  rebellion   in  Heniy 
bury;    A.   Bartlett,   Bath;   H.   L.   Hogg,  VIII.*s  reign;  it  afforded  a  place  of  refuge 
Topsham  ;  J.  Mogridge,  Bovey  Tracey ;  E.  to  the  Queen  of  our  hapless  Charies,  and  was 
Hulme,  Exeter;  H.  W.  Idvett,  Wells;  P.  among  the  first  to  welcome  that  prince,  whose 
W.  Swain,  Devonport;  W.  H.  Merry,  Esq.  firm  and  sagacious  mind  laid  the  fbnndatioa  of 
Broadclist;  J.  D.  Jeffry,  Esq.  Sidmouth ;  the  tempered  and  rational  liberty  which  had 
£.   Empson,   Esq.    Crediton  ;    J.    Lydon,  blessed  this  country  for  more  than  a  oen- 
Exeter ;  G.  G.  Bompas,  M.  D.  near  Bristol ;  tury  and  a  half.     It  might  be  asked  whether 
W.  Briscoe,  Kenton ;  C.  Budd,  M.D.  North  this  district  had  done  any  thing  to  improve 
Tawton;  S.  Barnes,  Exeter;  J.  C.  Davey,  medical  science.     An  answer  would  be  found 
Chulmleigh ;  P.  F.  Haley,  Witheridge ;  B.  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Glass  and  Mr.  Sheldon. 
M.  Browne,  Chudleigh,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  name  of  Huxham  might  also  be  added 
A  Council  meeting  was  beld  at  eleven  as  ranking  among  the  foremost  in  the  king- 
o'clock,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  was  held  dom.     Of  the  living  he  made  particular  al- 
the  lusion  to  Dr.  Shapter,   whose  works  bore 
nitoei.  wi^<.^,^.^      «r»»^T.<,».«  ample  and  acknowledged    testimony  to  a 

FIRST  MBSTINO. — WEDNBSDAT.  u*   il    j  *  ^  j  t_t 

high  degree  of  sagaaty,  and  a  powcrfal 
The  retiring  president,  Dr.  Goldie,  being  judgment.  This  visit  of  the  association  oc- 
unavoidably  absent.  Dr.  Boisragon,  as  the  cnrred  when  most  important  changes  in  the 
senior  vice-president  of  the  association  then  constitution  of  the  profession  were  cmtem« 
present,  took  the  chair.  He  expressed  his  plated.  The  object  of  the  aswdatioa  hai 
regret  at  the  absence  of  their  worthy  presi-  always  been  to  support  the  honour  and  in* 
dent,  and  having  passed  a  very  high  compli-  terest  of  the  profession,  and  at  the  same 
ment  to  that  gentleman,  said  he  would  not  time  to  secure,  as  &r  as  possible,  the  wel- 
longer  detain  the  meeting  by  his  remarks,  fare  of  the  community.  Amongst  the  com* 
but  at  once  resign  the  diair  to  his  worthy  mittee  reports  to  be  laid  before  them  was 
successor.  Dr.  Boisragon  then  resigned  the  one  on  the  subject  of  medical  reform.  It 
chair,  when  it  was  occupied  by  J.  H.  James,  was  recognised  by  many  leading  medical  men, 
Esq.  of  Exeter,  the  president  for  the  year  and  accepted  by  the  legislature,  that  the 
ensuing ;  being  greeted  at  the  time  with  the  state  of  the  profession  was,  in  many  re- 
hearty  congratulations  of  the  members  in  speets,  exceedingly  anomalous  ;  and  so 
attendance.  deeply  impressed  was  thb  opinion  upon  the 
Mr.  James  then  addressed  the  members  government,  that  one  of  the  ministers  in- 
in  an  able  manner,  but,  from  its  length,  we  tended  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their  futuxv  re- 
are  unable  to  give  more  than  the  following  gulation.  The  perpetual  fluctuations  in  the 
outline.  It  was  listened  to  with  great  inte-  schemes  of  medical  education,  varying  ar- 
rest, and  appeared  to  give  general  satisfac-  cording  to  the  opinions  of  numerous  bodies, 
tion.  He  <;ommeneed  by  thanking  the  under  no  external  control,  was  one  great 
members  for 'their  kind  reception  of  him,  source  of  evil.      It  was,  however,  difficvlt 
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to  know  how  to  apply  a  remedy ;  for  if  the  ment ;  nor  fair  to  the  community,  unleas  the 
minimum    qualification  were    pitched    too  welfareof  all  were  consulted.    Judging  from 
high,  no  legislatiTe  power  could  prevent  the  the  communicationB  he  had  had  on  this  sub- 
intrusion  of  irregular  practice  to  a  great  ject  from  the  members  of  the  county  and 
extent.      If  too  low,  the  character  of  the  city,  he  inferred  that  there  would  be  no 
profession,  now  rising  in  public  opinion,  want  of  inclination  to  consider  these  ques- 
would  be  damaged,  and  the  public  injured,  tions  attentiyely,  and  to  deal  justly  in  the 
The  difficulty  would  be  to  fix  the  precise  mattei^— the  only  doubt  was,  how  far  the 
line  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.    Irregular  legislature  was  informed  of  the  numerous 
practice  was  another  subject  which  deeply  and  complicated  bearings.     None  of  its  acts 
ooncemed  the  profession.     If  it  were  true  had  hitherto  evinced  sufficient  knbwl^dge  of 
that  goTemment  did  not  intend  directly  to  medical  topics.     Such  knowledge  was  not  to 
interfere  with  this,  and  the  remedies  now  be  found  in  the  regulations  enacted  or  pro- 
offered  by  law  were  to  be  abandoned,  the  posed,  respecting  lunatics — ^in  some  of  the 
interests  of  a  laige  number  of  members  clauses  of  the  coroners'  act — ^in  the  imper- . 
would  be  injured.     Their  self-interest  must  feet  working  of  the  anatomy  act,  nor  in  the 
be  sacrificed,  if  justly  demanded  by  the  pub-  apothecaries'  act  of  1815.     The  latter  act 
lie  welfare ;  but  in  this  case  that  was  doubt-  conferred  an  unreasonable  degree  of  power 
fill.     It  was  admitted  that  the  community  on  a  body  which,  it  was  but  common  justice 
had  a  right  to  be  protected  from  those  who  to  say,  had  exercised  it  with  advantage,  and 
would  impose  on  them  unsound  food  or  un-  which  if  it  had  set  the  example  of  throwing 
wholesome  drugs ;  ahd  it  was  equally  rea-  aside   its  trading   character,    would    have 
Bonable  that  they  should  be  protected  f^om  greatly  deserved  their  rtspect.       He  had 
unqualified  and  uneducated    practitioners,  every  wish  that  the  respective  classes  of  the 
No  ability,   no  industry,  would  suffice  to  profession  should  be  upheld  in  their  just 
enable  men  to  treat  diseases  safely,  if  the  privileges,  and  as  regarded  the  great  chartered 
first  element  of  medical  knowledge,  that  of  bodies,  which  had  been  so  much  condemned, 
the  structure    of  the  human  body,    were  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  discharged 
wanting.     It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  duties  which  they  apprehended  were 
the  provinces  were  excluded  fiom  all  in-  imposed  upon  them  more  faithfully  than 
flueooe  in  regulating  the  proceedings  relative  was  commonly  believed.      They  had  erred 
to   the  profusion,  because  gentlemen  who  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
practised  entirely  in  the  metropolis,  and  placed — ^their  position  was  peculiar.    They 
spent  their  whole  lives  there,  could  not  have  arose,  one  after  the  other,  out  of  a  kind  of 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  medical  affairs  in  chaos,  to  fulfil  purposes  which  they  had  in 
ootmtry  districts.     The  schemes  of  educa-  truth  answered  to  a  considerable  degree,  but 
tion,   propounded   by  the    ruling   bodies,  they  were  themselves  now  convinced  that 
proved  this  (act.    They  had  not  been  solid-  some  sort  of  change  was  requisite.    If  called 
toos  to  make  the  most  of  the  means  of  in-  upon  to  state  his  own  opinions,  he  would 
stmction  afforded  by  the    provinces,  and  say,  as  he  had  already  done,  that  he  agreed 
were  wholly  regardless  of  the  importance  with  the  general  council  on  the  necessity  of 
of    parents    being    able    to  •  keep     their  having  the  primary  license  to  practise  laid 
duldren  under  their  own  roofs,  and  placing  down  upon  a  general  standard  in  every  part 
them  for   instruction    in    their    immature  of  the  empire,  and  that  candidates,  as  in  the 
years  in  situations  more  fiivourable  to  moral  universities,  should  be  classed  according  to 
superintendence  than  could  be  obtained  in  their    proficiency.      This    would    produce 
a  crowded  metropolis.     He  hoped  that  in  emulation,  and  the  most  promising  fields  of 
ftitnre  regulations  due  care  would  be  taken  practice  would  be  opened  to  those  who  dis- 
that  their  claims  on  this  point  would  neither  tinguished  themselves.     At  the  same  time, 
be  unheard  nor  unheeded.     Medical  reform  the  standard  would,  with  safety,  admit  per- 
would   no  doubt  present  many  difficulties  sons  whose  services  might  still  be  obtained 
to  the  legislature,  but  it  was  a  question  by  the  less  opulent  classes  of  society.    The 
wfaidi,  if  rightly  disposed  of,  would  confer  examinations,  he  conceived,  should  be  es- 
great  and  lasting  benefits  on  the  country,  sentially  practical,  as  bemg  the  only  test  of 
Legislative  enactments  in  such  a  case  ought  real  qualification.     As  to  the  government  of 
to  be  wen  and  carefblly  considered,  and  the  profession,  if  it  were  entirely  entrusted 
baaed  upon  inlbrmation  derived  from  all  the  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the 
sourees  likely  to  bring  the  different  bearings  great  and  deserving  body  of  general  pvsc- 
of  tiie  ease  into  fiiU  view.    There  was  more  titioners  would  apparently  be  unjustly  ex- 
to  be  fSesKd  from  premature  and  crude  le«  eluded  from  any  influence  in  making  those 
gIslaitiOB  than  from  delay.      Reform  would  regulations  by  which  it  is  to  be  guided,  and 
not  be  just  unless  the  claims  and  interests  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  has  hitherto 
of  the  present  race  of  practitioners  were  possessed.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
liiliy  attended  to ;  nor  wise,  unless  ample  to  be  admitted  numerically  to  any  convoca- 
proviflioii  were  made  for  future  improve-  tion  of  the  medical  faculty,   they    would 
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swamp  the  first  dau  of  the  profession.      It  be  no  arrears,  for  it  is  tmpoHibfe  Chat  (hf 

appeared  to  him  that,  without  reducing  all  great  expenditure  now  incurred  can  be  bub* 

things  to  an  impossible  level,  the  train  could  tained  unless  the  income  is  regularij  paid  to 

be  so  adjusted  that  each  order  might  possess  the  treasurers. 

its  due  share  of  influence,  and  none  be  de-         Finance*. — The  expenditure  during  tbr 

prived   of  it  altogether.      These  questions  year  that  has  past  amounts  to  a  larger  Mm 

demanded  calmness,  prudence,  and  forbear-  than  in  any  former  similar   period.      Tbr 

ance  in  their  discussion,  and  he  was  sure  diiTerent  items  are  given  in  the  accomioaT. 

they  would  meet  with  them  from  his  me-  ing  statement  of  accounts,   from  wlUch  it 

dical  brethren.       He  regretted  having  oc-  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  Fikt 

cnpied  the  time  of  the  members  at  so  great  Law   Committee  are  to  a  large   amoimt ; 

a  length,  and  in  acting  as  he  believed  con-  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  tbeae  ctttui 

trary  to  the  usual  routine  observed  at  the  over  a  period  of  three  years ;  and  thai,  ik4. 

annual  meetings,  by  addressing  them  upon  withstanding  these  and  other  heavy  payvra*« 

topics  he  had  introduced.     He  concluded  by  which  appear  in  the  accounts,  there  is  ytt  t 

calling  upon  Dr.   Hastings,  the  Honorary  balance  to  carry  to  the  next  year's  recerpt* 

Secretary,  who  read  the  following  The  gross  income  and  expenditore  ait  ■■ 

follow : — 
REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCII..  ^^^   j„^^j^  ^.j^^  ^ 

Your  Council  congratulate  the  members  ji'582.  Is.  from  last  year  j^  1721     1    o 

of  the  Association  on  assembling  together  to         Expenditure 1185  II    i> 

celebrate   the   tenth   anniversary,   for  they  

consider  that  never  since  the  establishment  Balance     .     .     .  jL555  10    4 

of  the  society  were  the  prospects  of  its  con-         Memben. — The   number  of  members  t» 

tinned  and  increasing  prosperity  more  bright  greater  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Urt 

and  encouraging  than  at  the  present  time.  anniversary :  the  number  now   od  thr  L»* 

TyantaciionM. — The  society  has  since  the  being  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty.     Tbov  » 

last  meeting  published  the  tenth  volume  of  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  list  of  mrm- 

"  Transactions,''  and  a  copy  of  it  has  been  hers  will  receive  still  further  additioot,  ■» 

supplied   to  every  member  not  in   arrear.  the  advantages    which    now    aocroc    trm 

This  work  well  sustains  the  original  charac-  membership  are  so  considerable  as  sarrlyai«i>ff 

ter  of  the  Association,  as  the  contributions  induce  those  who  take  an  interest  in  tir 

to  it  relate  chiefly  to  those  subjects  for  the  advancement  of  medical  scienee  to  join  m 

investigation     of   which    the    society    was  Association  which,  for  a  small  annoal  eootn* 

instituted.      The     continuation      of     Mr.  bution,  affords  them,  by  means  of  its  TVub«- 

Ceely's  experiments   on   Vaccine   and  Va-  actions  and  weekly  Journal,  so  boastifcl  i 

riolie,   and  the  engravings  from  the  bean-  return  of  professional  informatioa. 
tiful  drawings  by  which  they  are  illustrated,         Your  Council  may  also  be  permittrd  !  - 

afford  ample  testimony  to  the  liberality  with  observe  that,   considering  the  very   Ithcrsk 

which  such  inquiries  are  encouraged  by  the  manner  in  which  the  editors  of  tbe  Jovaai 

society ;  and  must  lead  the  members  to  con-  have  placed  that  work  in  tbe  haad»  of  tir 

nder  that  the  money  subscribed  by  them  is  members,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  tii: 

well  bestowed  in  forwarding  j»uch  pursuits,  the  latter  will  lend  such  literary  and  ochcr 

and  in  being  the  means  of  diffusing  so  much  assistance  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  ssp- 

valuable  information.      But  not  only  have  port  so  praiseworthy  an  undertaking, 
the  members  enjoyed  as  heretofore  the  ad-         Empiricism, — tite  views  of  the 

vantage  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  "  Trans-  tion  having  been  fully  expressed  on 

actions,''  they  have  likewise,   without  any  occasions,  no  special  report  oo 

call  for  an  increase  of  the  annual  subscrip-  will  now  be  presented, 
tion,  had  a   Periodical   supplied  weekly  to         Medicai  R^rm, — Daring  the 

them.      For  this  great  benefit  the  members  the  subject  of  medical  reform  has  oootmaprt 

are  in  a  considerable  degree  indebted  to  the  to  be  discussed  by  the  professioot  aad  yvwr 

editors  of  "  The   Provincial   Medical  and  Council  have  endeavoured   to  give  an  «■» 

Surgical  Journal,*'    who,   actuated   by  the  biassed  consideration  to  several  propoatti^* 

most  liberal  views  towards  the  Association,  that  have  been  submitted  to  them.     IV* 

have  enabled  the  Council  to  purchase,  at  a  have  however  thought  they  shoold  beat  d»> 

reduced  price,  the  number  of  copies  neces-  charge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  hy  arf- 

sary  for  the  members  of  the  Association,  who  hering,  as  strictly  m  drcni 

thus,  for  the  small  annual  subscription  of  permit,  to  the  principles 

one  guinea,  have  supplied  to  them  an  annual  recognised  at  the  several 

Tolume  of  **  Transactions,"  and   a  weekly  inga  when  this  question  has  been 

Medical   Periodical.     These  great  benefits  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  rcanio  J  this 

should  induce  members  cheerfully   to   pay  ing,  that  at  the  last  amuvcnwy  a 

their  subecriptions ;  and  indeed  it  becomes  was  agreed  to  and  directed  Co  be 

more  than  ever  important  that  there  should  to  the  government,  in  vhkh  ^he 
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(brcibty  points  out  many  of  the  evils  that  the  month  of  July  last ;  and  it  will  perhaps 

have  reanlted  to  the  public  and  to  the  pro-  be  in  yonr  recoUection  that  a  memorial  to 

fession  from  the  want  of  a  suitable  legal  or-  that  effect,  having  been  adopted  at  the  meet- 

ganization,  which,  they  maintain,  con  only  ing,  was  subsequently  laid  before  you. 
be  obtained  by  the  intervention  of  the  legis<         "  To  the  principles  expressed  in  that  me- 

latore ;  and  they  consequently  desire  that  a  morial  we  take  the  liberty  of  again  drawing 

well-  formed  Bill  be  submitted  to  the  senate ;  the  attention  of  yourself  and  your  right  ho- 

bat  they  go  on  to  observe,  that  much  im-  nourable  colleagues,  embodying  as  they  do 

portance  attaches  to  the  source  from  which  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  a  very  large 

such  a  Bill  should  emanate.     Speculative  re-  and  influential  portion  of  that  profession  for 

formists,  from  a  too  ardent  zeal  to  realize  the  welfare  and  protection  of  which  you  have 

speedily  all  their  conceptions,  would  be  lia-  been  pleased  to   signify  your  intention   to 

hie  to  seek  too  much.    Existing  institutions,  provide. 

on  the  contrary,  if  intrusted  with  the  fram-  '*  The  evils  complained  of  by  the  members 
ing  of  a  Bill,  Would  concede  too  little.  In  of  the  medical  profession,  in  the  redress  of 
this  emergency,  it  is  most  desirable  that  any  which  it  should  be  observed  the  general 
Bill  for  reforming  the  medical  profession —  community  as  well  as  the  medical  profession 
for  calling  forth  its  full  energies — and  adapt-  are  deeply  interested,  are  the  imperfections 
ing  it  to  the  necessities  of  all  classes  of  the  and  unequal  character  of  the  existing  methods 
community — should  issue  from  those  who  of  quali^cation  for  medical  licenses  and  de- 
would  be  untrammelled  by  either  extreme  grees,  and  the  inefficiency  and  exclusiveness 
party,  namely,  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  of  the  existing  medical  corporations,  together 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  the  vrith  their  want  of  power  to  afford  protection 

course  recommended  in  the  above  memorial  to  the  public  and  to  the  medical  profession 

has  been  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  govern-  against  the  arts  of  unqualified  and  ignorant 

ment.     Early  in  the  present  session  of  par-  pretenders. 

liament  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  '*  In  applying  to  Her  Majesty's  govem- 
Department  announced  that  a  Bill  for  amend-  ment  for  redress  of  these  evils,  we  are  desi- 
ing  the  polity  of  the  medical  profession  was  rous  neither  of  injuring  existing  institutions 
in  a  forward  state,  and  he  was  not  without  nor  of  abrogating  those  distinctions  in  the 
hope  that  be  might  be  able  to  submit  it  to  profession  which  we  believe  to  be  useful  to 
the  House  of  Commons  before  the  proroga-  the  public  service.  But  we  feel  that  we 
tion  of  parliament.  This  announcement  was,  should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  if 
as  might  be  expected,  received  by  the  pro-  we  did  not  express  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
feflsion  with  every  mark  of  satisfaction,  and  that  unless  the  present  medical  corporations 
much  speculation  was  immediately  called  shall  undergo  extensive  changes  in  their  con- 
forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  stitution,  they  can  never  become  fitted  for 
the  proposed  Bill.  Your  Council  could  the  government  of  the  profession  at  large, 
not  fail  to  see  that  an  important  crisis  had  seeing  that  they  have  not  hitherto  secured  the 
now  arrived,  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  pro-  confidence  of  its  members. 
posed  Bill  the  future  destiny  of  the  profes-  *' We  beg  leave  to  express  our  opinion 
flion  in  a  measure  depended  ;  and  they  that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
therefore,  after  having  met  several  times  and  not  only  in  consideration  of  the  character  of 
oooaidered  the  question,  thought  it  right  to  their  education,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
address  Sir  James  Graham,  and  to  inform  general  institutions  of  the  country,  are  enti- 
him  what  the  principles  were  that  have  been  tied  to  elect  the  medical  members  of  the 
maintained  at  the  successive  anniversary  councils,  or  of  the  corporations  to  which 
meetings  of  this  numerous  and  influential  they  severally  belong ;  and  that  any  measure 
Association.  They  therefore,  on  the  5th  of  which  shall  fail  in  securing  to  them  such  a 
March,  unanimously  resolved  to  send  the  privilege,  will  be  felt  as  the  denial  of  a  right 
following  memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable  to  which  they  think  they  have  a  just  claim. 
Secretary  of  State :—  '*  The  principles  to  which  we  are  desirous 

•*  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  of  calling  yonr  attention,  as  being  those  re- 
Conncil  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur-  cognized  by  the  Provincial  Association,  and 
giral  Association,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  upon  which,  as  we  conceive,  any  measure  in- 
offer  you  onr  thanks  for  the  declaration  made  tended  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical  pro- 
by  yoaraelf  in  the  Commons'  House  of  par-  fession  should  be  founded,  are  uniformity  qf 
lijunent,  that  Her  Majesty's  government  are  tke  primary  qnalificationy  to  be  tested  by 
about  to  bring  a  Bill  into  parliament  for  the  sufficient  examination ;  equal  right,  in  every 
better  regulation  of  the  medical  profession.  memberof  the  profession,  to  practise  through - 
"  That  this  duty  might  be  undertaken  by  out  Her  Majesty's  dominions;  and  the  adop- 
ter Majesty's  government  was  the  hope  ex-  Hon  qf  the  rejjresentatire  system  in  the 
incased  by  tiie  very  numerous  body  whom  formation  of  the  councils  or  governing 
we  haTC  now  the  honour  to  represent,  at  their  bodies. 
late  anniTcrsary  meeting  holden  at  York,  in         "  In  submitting  these  views  we  are  assured 
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swamp  the  first  class  of  the  profession.      It  be  no  arrears,  for  it  is  impossiMe  tbit  tfa^ 

appeared  to  him  that,  without  reducing  all  great  expenditure  now  iDcurred  can  be  num- 

things  to  an  impossible  level,  the  train  could  tained  unless  the  income  is  regularly  piiii  t-^ 

be  so  adjusted  that  each  order  might  possess  the  treasurers. 

its  due  share  of  influence,  and  none  be  de-  Finances, — The  expenditure  during  th- 

prived   of  it  altogether.      These  questions  year  that  has  past  amounts  to  a  larger  $^'i 

demanded  calmness,  prudence,  and  forbear-  than  in  any  former  similar   period.     IV 

ance  in  their  discussion,  and  he  was  sure  diiferent  items  are  given  in  the  acconapaav« 

they  would  meet  with  them  from  his  me-  ing  statement  of  accounts,   from  wUcb  it 

dical  brethren.       He  regretted  having  oc-  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  Pi>'r 

cupied  the  time  of  the  members  at  so  great  Law   Committee  are  to   a   lai^  amoant; 

a  length,  and  in  acting  as  he  believed  con-  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  these  exten-i 

trary  to  the  usual  routine  observed  at  the  over  a  period  of  three  years ;  and  that,  djc- 

annual  meetings,  by  addressing  them  upon  withstanding  these  and  other  heavy  payv^^'^ 

topics  he  had  introduced.     He  concluded  by  which  appear  in  the  acconots.  there  is  y^ » 

calling  upon  Dr.   Hastings,  the   Honorary  balance  to  carry  to  the  next  year's  recwpt?- 

Secretary,  who  read  the  following  The  gross  income  and  expenditure  ar;;  ^ 

follow : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL.  j^^^^^^  including  balance  of 

Your  Council  congratulate  the  members  j£'582.  Is.  from  last  year  j^l 721    1    " 

of  the  Association  on  assembling  together  to         Expenditure 1185  1 1   '^ 

celebrate  the  tenth   anniversary,   for  they  • -^ — ' 

consider  that  never  since  the  establishment  Balance     .     .     i.£bZ^  10  '* 

of  the  society  were  the  prospects  of  its  con-  Membert. — ^The  number  of  membew  i> 

tinned  and  increasing  prosperity  more  bright  greater  than  it  was  at  tlie  time  of  the  \^ 

and  encouraging  than  at  the  present  time.  anniverscuy :  the  number  now  on  the  u>^ 

Trantaciiofu. — The  society  has  since  the  being  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty.    Tberr  i: 
last  meeting  published  the  tenth  volume  of  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  list  of  mem- 
"  Transactions,"  and  a  copy  of  it  has  been  bers  will  receive  still  further  additioas.  a5 
supplied   to  every  member  not  in   arrear.  the  advantages    which    now    accrue  trom 
This  work  well  sustains  the  original  charac-  membershipare  so  considerable  as  snreljnia.'^ 
ter  of  the  Association,  as  the  contributions  induce  those  who  take  an  interest  in  tb« 
to  it  relate  chiefly  to  those  subjects  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science  to  join  0 
investigation     of   which    the    society    was  Associationwhich,  for  a  small  anna«lcoo^' 
instituted.       The     continuation     of     Mr.  button,  affords  them,  by  means  of  it»Tr«»- 
Ceely's  experiments  on   Vaccine   and  Va-  actions  and  weekly  Journal,  so  bountifiu « 
riols,   and  the  engravings  from  the  beau-  return  of  professional  informatioo. 
tiful  drawings  by  which  they  are  illustrated,  Your  Council  may  also  be  permittoi  to 
afford  ample  testimony  to  the  liberality  with  observe  that,   considering  the  very  li^ 
which  such  inquiries  are  encouraged  by  the  manner  in  which  the  editors  of  the  Joiin>v 
society ;  and  must  lead  the  members  to  con-  have  placed  that  work  in  the  hands  of  ^ 
sider  that  the  money  subscribed  by  them  is  members,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  uat 
well  bestowed  in  forwarding  such  pursuits,  the  latter  will  lend  such  literary  aod  otoff 
and  in  being  the  means  of  diffusing  so  much  assistance  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  sop- 
valuable  information.      But  not  only  have  port  so  praiseworthy  an  undertaking, 
the  members  enjoyed  as  heretofore  the  ad-  Empiricism, — ^The  views  of  the  Assoca- 
vantage  of  receiving  a  copy  of  the  "  Trans-  tion  having  been  fiilly  expressed  od  (onoft 
actions,' '  they  have  likewise,   without  any  occasions,  no  special  report  on  tmpif*^^ 
call  for  an  increase  of  the  annual  subscrip-  will  now  be  presented, 
tion,  had  a   Periodical  supplied  weekly  to  Medical  Reform, — During  the  psst  y««J 
them.      For  this  great  benefit  the  members  the  subject  of  medical  reform  has  contiB^ 
are  in  a  considerable  degree  indebted  to  the  to  be  discussed  by  the  profession,  a&d  T^ 
editors  of  *'  The   Provincial  Medical  and  Council  have  endeavoured  to  give  *^^  ^' 
Surgical  Journal,''    who,   actuated   by  the  biassed  consideration  to  several  propoei^^ 
most  liberal  views  towards  the  Association,  that  have  been  submitted  to  them.    ^'* 
have  enabled  the  Council  to  purchase,  at  a  have  however  thought  they  should  best  dtf- 
reduced  price,  the  number  of  copies  neces-  charge  the  duties  intrusted  to  them,  by  v* 
sary  for  the  members  of  the  Association,  who  bering,  as  strictly  as  circumstances  ^"^pV 
thus,  for  the  small  annual  subscription  of  permit,  to  the  principles  which  have  b^ 
one  guinea,  have  supplied  to  them  an  annual  recognized  at  the  several  anniverssiy  ^^* 
volume  of  "Transactions,"  and   a  weekly  ings  when  this  question  has  been  disntf**' 
Medical   Periodical.     These  great  benefits  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  remini  this  ffi«^J 
should  induce  members  chee^uUy   to  pay  ing,  that  at  the  last  anniversary  s  "^^l*^! 
their  subscriptions ;  and  indeed  it  becomes  was  agreed  to  and  directed  to  be  ^^'^^^^ 
more  than  ever  important  that  there  should  to  the  government,  in  which  the  AM0f^ 
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forcibly  points  oat  many  of  the  evils  that  the  month  of  July  last ;  and  it  will  perhaps 

have  resolted  to  the  public  and  to  the  pro-  be  in  your  recoUection  that  a  memorial  to 

fession  from  the  want  of  a  suitable  legal  or-  that  effect,  having  been  adopted  at  the  meet- 

ganization,  which,  they  maintain,  can  only  ing,  was  subsequently  laid  before  you. 
be  obtained  by  the  intervention  of  the  legis-         "  To  the  principles  expressed  in  that  me- 

lature ;  and  they  consequently  desire  that  a  morial  we  take  the  liberty  of  again  drawing 

well- formed  Bill  be  submitted  to  the  senate;  the  attention  of  yourself  and  your  right  ho- 

bot  they  go  on  to  observe,  that  much  im-  nourable  colleagues,  embodying  as  they  do 

portance  attaches  to  the  source  from  which  the  sentiments  and  wishes  of  a  very  large 

such  a  Bill  should  emanate.     Speculative  re-  and  influential  portion  of  that  profession  for 

fornists,  from  a  too  ardent  zeal  to  realize  the  welfare  and  protection  of  which  you  have 

speedily  all  their  conceptions,  would  be  lia-  been  pleased  to   signify  your  intention   to 

hie  to  seek  too  much.    Existing  institutions,  provide. 

on  the  contrary,  if  intrusted  with  the  fram-  "  The  evils  complained  of  by  the  members 
ing  of  a  Bill,  would  concede  too  Utile.  In  of  the  medical  profession,  in  the  redress  of 
this  emergency,  it  is  most  desirable  that  any  which  it  should  be  observed  the  general 
Bill  for  reforming  the  medical  profession —  community  as  well  as  the  medical  profession 
for  calling  forth  its  full  energies — and  adapt-  are  deeply  interested,  are  the  imperfections 
ing  it  to  the  necessities  of  all  classes  of  the  and  unequal  character  of  the  existing  methods 
community — should  issue  from  those  who  of  quali^cation  for  medical  licenses  and  de- 
would  be  untrammelled  by  either  extreme  grees,  and  the  inefficiency  and  exclusiveness 
party,  namely,  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  of  the  existing  medical  corporations,  together 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  the  with  their  want  of  power  to  afford  protection 

course  recommended  in  the  above  memorial  to  the  public  and  to  the  medical  profession 

has  been  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  govern-  against  the  arts  of  unqualifled  and  ignorant 

ment.     Early  in  the  present  session  of  par-  pretenders. 

liament  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  '*  In  applying  to  Her  Majesty's  govem- 
Department  announced  that  a  Bill  for  amend-  ment  for  redress  of  these  evils,  we  are  desi- 
ing  the  polity  of  the  medical  profession  was  rous  neither  of  injuring  existing  institutions 
in  a  forward  state,  and  he  was  not  without  nor  of  abrogating  those  distinctions  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  submit  it  to  profession  which  we  believe  to  be  useful  to 
the  House  of  Commons  before  the  proroga-  the  public  service.  But  we  feel  that  we 
Cion  of  parliament.  This  announcement  was,  should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty  if 
am  might  be  expected,  received  by  the  pro-  we  did  not  express  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
feasion  with  every  mark  of  satisfaction,  and  that  unless  the  present  medical  cor])orations 
much  speculation  was  immediately  called  shaU  undei^o  extensive  changes  in  their  con- 
forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  stitution,  they  can  never  become  fitted  for 
the  proposed  Bill.  Your  Council  could  the  government  of  the  profession  at  large, 
not  foil  to  see  that  an  important  crisis  had  seeing  that  they  have  not  hitherto  secured  ike 
now  arrived,  as  upon  the  nature  of  the  pro*  confidence  of  its  members. 
posed  Bill  the  future  destiny  of  the  profes-  "  We  beg  leave  to  express  our  opinion 
sioo  in  a  measure  depended  ;  and  they  that  the  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
therefore,  after  having  met  several  times  and  not  only  in  consideration  of  the  character  of 
ooniidered  the  question,  thought  it  right  to  their  education,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
address  Sir  James  Graham,  and  to  inform  general  institutions  of  the  country,  are  enti- 
him  what  the  principles  were  that  have  been  tied  to  elect  the  medical  members  of  the 
maintained  at  the  successive  anniversary  councils,  or  of  the  corporations  to  which 
meetings  of  this  numerous  and  influential  they  severally  belong ;  and  that  any  measure 
Aasociation.  They  therefore,  on  the  5th  of  which  shall  fail  in  securing  to  them  such  a 
March,  unanimously  resolved  to  send  the  privilege,  will  be  felt  as  the  denial  of  a  right 
following  memorial  to  the  Right  Honourable  to  which  they  think  they  have  a  just  claim. 
Secretary  of  State : —  "  The  principles  to  which  we  are  desirous 

•*  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  of  calling  your  attention,  as  being  those  re- 

Ccmicil  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur-  cognized  by  the  Provincial  Association,  and 

gitti  Asaociatiun,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  upon  which,  as  we  conceive,  any  measure  in- 

ofler  you  oar  thanks  for  the  declaration  made  tended  for  the  regulation  of  the  medical  pro- 

by  yourself  in  the  Commons'  House  of  par-  fession  should  be  founded,  are  uniformity  qf 

liamcntf  that  Her  Majesty's  government  are  the  primary  qualification,  to  be  tested  by 

about  to  bring  a  Bill  into  parliament  for  the  suflicient  examination ;  tqual  rights  in  every 

better  regulation  of  the  medical  profession.  member  of  the  profession,  to  practise  through - 

"  Hist  this  duty  might  be  undertaken  by  out  Her  Majesty's  dominions;  and  theadop- 

Her  Majesty's  government  was  the  hope  ex-  tion  qf  the  representative  system  in   the 

presMd  by  the  very  numerous  body  whom  formation    of   the    councils    or    governing 

we  hs:ve  now  the  honour  to  represent,  at  their  bodies. 
Isfee  simiferMry  meeting  holden  at  York,  in         "  In  submitting  these  Views  we  are  assured 
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that  we  express  the  wishes  not  only  of  the  year  1836,  to  obtain  some  legiskthe 

nnmeroos  Association  with  which  we  are  ment  for  the  better  regulation  of  Medical 

onrselTes  connected,  but  also  those  of  a  very  Relief  for  the  Poor.      To  thia  object  tiie 

large  number  of  our  professional  brethren  attention  of  the  Council  has  been  tpedally 

throughout  tiie  country.''  directed  during  the  past  year. 

The  receipt  of  this  Memorial  was  politely        The  publication  of  the  Repoits  of  jomr 

acknowledged  by  Sir  James  Graham,  but  Poor  Law  Committee,  and  their  eztennve 

his  letter  contained  no  information  as  to  the  circulation  among  Members  of  Pkrlianeait 

nature  of  the  Bill  which  it  was  understood  and  other  influential  persons,  sltfaoog^  in- 

the  Governm  ent  was  intending  without  much  solving  the  Association  in  ooDsidenUe  ez« 

delay  to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Com-  peose,  were  deemed  essential  preliminaricB 

mons.    It  therefore  became  a  question  whe-  to    any   pailiamentary    discnasion   on  tke 

ther  it  would  not  be  desirable  stiU  further  to  question. 

urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government  In  accordance  with  the  adTiee  oi  B€r. 
the  principles  of  Medical  Reform  which  had  Serjeant  Talfourd,  your  Council  oooimaiii- 
been  adopted  by  this  Association ;  and  as  cated  in  January  last  with  Sir  Robert  Pad 
several  letters  were  written  to  the  Council,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  and  requested  thar 
pointing  out  that  some  good  result  might  consideration  of  the  principal  statemfsta  and 
arise  from  a  deputation  of  members  bdng  suggestions  of  your  Poor  Law  Committee. 
appointed  to  have  a  personal  interriew  with  "Hie  distingmshing  features  of  the  aiMual 
the  Home  Secretary,  ^  Council  met  again  plans  proposed  by  that  Committee  woe  kad 
on  the  26th  of  March,  and  unanimously  re-  before  Her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  who  ex- 
solved,  "  That  it  appears  expedient  to  this  pressed  their  thanks  for  the  infonnatioiiliiea 
Coundl  that  a  deputation,  consisting  of  six  afforded,  and  promised  partioolar  atteetioB 
Members  of  the  Association,  should  seek  an  to  the  subject,  but  declined  pledging  tbcm- 
interview  with  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  selves  to  any  parltamentaiy  meanire. 
James  Graham,  and  explain  to  him  the  views  Anxious  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  all 
which  are  entertained  by  this  Association  on  who  might  be  endeavouring  to  promote  aa 
the  subject  of  Medical  Reform,  and  request  equitable  settlement  of  thU  qoestion,  year 
his  attentive  consideration  of  the  same.'  (k>unoil  requested  the  oo-operatioB  of  Hie 

The  deputation,  however,  did  not  go  up  President  and  Council  of  the  LondoaCoQcge 
to  London,  for  within  a  short  space  of  time  of  Surgeons.  The  Secretary  of  that  body 
after  the  above  meeting,  it  became  gene-  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  President  hid  ooa- 
rslly  known,  by  a  communication  from  the  ferred  with  the  CommisaionerB,  aad  heped 
Secretary  of  State  to  Dr.  Webster,  that  it  to  effect  an  amendment  of  the  system.  T!he 
was  very  douUfiil  whether  the  state  of  pub-  College,  therefore,  declined  to  asaial  ia 
lie  business  would  permit  the  government  bringhug  the  subject  before  Qovenaneiit  or 
to  legislate  on  medical  affairs  during  this  Parliament,  and  recommended  the 
session  of  parliament.  This  being  the  case,  tion  to  refrain  from  frirther 
it  appeared  to  the  council  far  better  that  the  until  after  the  publication  of  the 
deputation  should  directly  emanate  from  the  then  about  to  be  made  by  the  Poor 
Anniversary  Meeting,  as  thereby  the  whole  Commissioners,  which  the  College  beUwad 
weight  and  influence  of  the  Association  would  "be  found  to  redress  neerlf  Ifta 
wo^  be  brought  more  immediately  to  bear  whole  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  aiedlcri 
on  the  question.  It  may  be  right  to  men-  ofiicersof  Unions  have  complained." 
tion  further,  that  on  a  notice  being  given  Shortly  after  the  propositions  ef  ttis 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  of  State  that  Aasodation  bad  been  submitted  to  the 
he  contemplated  introducing  a  Bill  into  Govevnment,  the  Poor  Law  CouaaisBMBas 
Parliament  to  empower  her  Majesty  to  grant  published  and  circulated  their  new  mediGal 
Charters  to  the  CeU^ges  of  Iliysicians  and  regulations,  obvioariytensoitof  thelaaf- 
SurgeonSy  the  Council  thought  it  rig^t  to  oontinned  efforts  of  the  medical  pnsfiasloii. 
petition  both  Houses  that  they  would  not  The  advantages  and  defects  of  these  tsyda- 
entertain  any  measure  of  partial  medical  tlons  have  been  considered  in  the  late  apedsl 
legislation  until  the  whole  subject  of  medi-  report  of  your  Poor  Law  Committee,  wUch 
.cai  reform  was  brought  before  them.  It  was  adopted  by  your  Gooneil,  and  ia  now  in 
remains  therefore  for  the  members  present  the  possession  of  every  mtmbtr  of  the 
to  decide  upon  the  course  now  to  be  pursued,  AssociatioQ. 

in  which  they  will  doubtless  be  asdsted  by       Aotibg  on  the  suggestions  caatalned  la 

the  Reform  Committee,  who  have  given  due  that  report,  your  Coundl  again  miiiiiiiiialiad 

consideration  to  the  information  whicfa  has  the  Seoietary  of  State,  aolidtJag  hha  te 

been  more  lately  communicated  upon  this  introdnoe  sndi  profiabns  into  te  Poor  Law 

question,  aad    who  are   prepared  with  a  Amendment  Bttl  as  might  remove  the  re^ 

Report  to  be  read  at  this  meetmg.  maining  imperfections  of  the  mediesl  ar* 

Poor  Law  Medical  JteUrf.^lt  has  been  Kisngemente.      lUs  applicstiOB   has  been 

the  aim  of  the  AssodatieQ  ever  since  the  politely  acknowladlsed;  sad  frem  an  iasper- 
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tant  oonunanicatioa  Tery  recently  made  to  by  which  these  branches  are  governed  are 

yonr  Coiii)cU|  they  have  reason  to  believe  similar  to  those  of  the  branches  which  were 

that  the  appals  of  this  Association,  together  before  in  existence.     It  is  also  right  to 

with  the  personal    exertions  of   the   late  observe,  that  the  Bath  and  Bristol  branches 

President  of  the  liOndon  College  of  Surgeons,  are  united  into  one  branch,  which  is  now 

have  induced   the   Secretary  of   State  to  the  Bath  and  Bristol  District  Branch, 

accede  to  an  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  Conclusion. — Your   Council  are    deeply 

Usioa  medical  officers.  solicitous  for  the  progressive  advancement 

In  the  absence  of  definite  information  of  the  Association, — a  result  which  can  only 

respecting  the  intentions  of  Government,  it  be  insured  by  the  united  endeavours  of  the 

would  be  obviously  premature  to  pronounce  members  to  promote  the  objects  for  which 

an  opinion  on  the  expected  improvements ;  we  associate,  namely,  the  increase  of  medical 

but  yonr  Council  feel  persuaded  that  there  knowledge,    and    the    maintenance  of  the 

can  be  no  adequate  security  for  an  efficient  honour  and  respectsbility  of  the  profession 

and  satisfactory  administration  of  this  de-  generally  in  the  Provinces,  by  promoting 

partment  of  the  public  service,  until  it  be  friendly  intercourse  and  free  communication 

placed,  partially  at  least,  under  the  superin-  of  its  members,  and  by  establishing  among 

tendenoe  and  direction  of  medical  authori-  us  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which 

ties.  ought  to  charsoterise  a  Uberal  profession. 

Hie  attainment  of  this  object,  therefore,  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prosecution 

in  connection  with  other  legislative  provi-  of  such  objects  must  be  beneficial,  and  exert 

iiona  for  the  public  health,  demand  the  con-  a  salutary  influence  in  obtaining  for  our 

tinned  and  vigilant  attention  of  the  Assoda-  noble  profession  that    proud    position    in 

tion :  meanwhile,  your  Council  congratulate  public  estimation  which  as  a  class  we  are 

the  members  upon  what  has  been  effected,  entitled  to  occupy.    Indeed,  the  successful 

and  hope  that  the  inde  diffusion  of  correct  prosecution  of  uiese  objects  will  do  more  for 

views  ttid  ri^t  principles,  which  they  have  us  than  any  legislative  enactments  can  effect, 

been  instrumental  in  promoting,  may  in  the  for  it  will  bind  us  together  by  the  ties  of 

end  produce  further  results,  alike  advan-  mutual  regard  and  kindness,  and  will  enable 

tageons  to  the  members  of  our  profession,  us,  under  all  vicissitudes  of  life,  to  cherish 

and  giati^ring  to  every  humane  and  philan-  the  consoling  reflection  that  we  have  unie- 

tbropic  mind.  mittingly  endeavourdl  to  render  the  art  of 

Benetfoknt  Fund, — ^The  Council  regret  to  medicine  more  perfect,  and,  consequently, 

My,  that  the  benevolent  fimd  has  not  yet  ourselves  more  instrumental  in  administering 

been  enabled  to  resume  its  operations  in  relief  to  the  sickness  and  sorrow  of  our 

ooulnnnity  with  the  resolntions  passed  by  fellow  men. 

tlw  Awodation  at  Southampton,  in  1840 ;  The  Dr.  waa  repeatedly  cheered  during 

great  exertions  have,  however,  been  made  the  reading  of  the  report ;  after  which, 

dnriag  the  past  year*  and  the  Central  Com-  Dr.  MiUer,  of  Exeter,  moved,  and  Mr. 

mittee  confidently  anticipate  that  in  a  short  Barnes,  of  the  same  place,  seconded, — That 

time  they  vriU  again  be  able  to  fulfil  the  the  rn>ort  of  Council  now  resd  be  adopted 

benevolent  intentions  of   the  donors  and  and  prmted ;  which  was  passed  unanimously. 

■abeeribera  to  the  fund.    A  more  detailed  Mr.  Soden,  of  Bath,  inquired  the  amount 

aooQont  of  the  atate  of  the  fimd  will  be  given  of  money  received  by  the  secretary  in  the 

in  the  report  to  be  presented  to  the  meetiog  shape  of  subscriptions ;  and  being  informed 

by  the  Central  Committee.  that  it  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  £l  000, 

Ctn^ruHUuiofy  Addr€89e9  to  ike  Queen,  said,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  must 

4v. — Since  the  last  anniversary,  the  birth  be  a  large  amount  of  arrears  upon  the  books. 

of  H.It.H.thePrinceofWa]eshasoocurred;  If  the  Society  now  numbered  UOO  memb<av, 

and  thia  anapicioas  event  could  not  fail  to  ita  income  ought  to  exceed  the  sum  which 

eaU  forth  firom  the  mediod  profession,  as  had  been  given  by  the  worthy  Secretary. 

well  as  Arom  all  dasaea  of  Her  Majesty's  A  conversation  ensued,  in  which  it  was 

•nbjeets,  the  moat  lively  expressions  of  joy  declared  that  a  large  amount  of  arrears  did 

and  gradCnde;  and  your  Council  felt'  that  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  Society,  and 

the  fffT^ffm  demanded  that  the  Association  that  it  was  not  honourable  on  the  part  of 

ahonld  teatify  in  an  appropriate  manner  the  members  who  neglected  to  pay  their  sub- 

participatiwi  of  the  members  in  the  general  scriptions,  when  they  were  receiving  not 

looking.     Congratulatory  addreases  have  only  the  annual  volume  of  Transactions,  but 

sneocdin^  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  alao  of  the  weekly  journal  of  the  AssociatioDy 

and  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  the  sum  re- 

Dietrid  Br&nekea, — ^Your  Council  have  quired  annually  from  them.    After  further 

to  report    the   formation  of  two  district  discussion,  Mr.  Soden  concluded  by  giving 

faren£is— one  at  Hull,  called  the  East  York  the  foUowingnotice  of  motion  for  next  year: — 

Diatnet  Branch,  and  the  other  at  York,  *'  That  the  names  of  the  members  whose 

called  the  York  District  Blanch.    The  rules  subscriptions  are  two  years  in  arrear,  be 
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printed  as  a  separate  supplementary  list."  Dr.  Boisragon,  of  Cheltenham,  said  there 

(Cheers . )  was  not  so  great  alack  of  old  books  as  appeared 

Mr.  Ramsey,  of  Gloucester,  propo«ed  to  to  be  imagined  by  members  preswot.     Syden- 

malce  the  following  addition  after  the  16th  hnm  has  been  mentioned  several  times  dorin^ 

rule  of  the  Society,  viz.   **  That  members  the  debate;   and  he  was  confldeut  that,  if 

of  district  branches  be  allowed  the  option  of  required,  he  could  procure   150  copies   of 

paying  either  the  annual  guinea  with  other  '*  Swan's   Sydenham  "  at  the   rate   of  45 

members  of  the  association,  or  a  third  part  each,  and  other  works,  termed  the  medical 

of  the  guinea  annually  without  being  entitled  classics,  at  equally  cheap  rates, 

to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Transactions,  or  of  Dr.  Forbes,  of  London,  observed  that  the 

the  Provincial  Medical  Journal.''     Was  not  proposition  laid  down  by  Dr.  Branson  was 

supported  by  any  member,  in  the  absence  of  not  new.     He  had  himself  printed  a  pn>> 

Mr.  Rumsey,  and,  consequently,  fell  to  the  spectus,   and  a  proposition   had  also   bcrti 

ground.  offered  by  two  of  their  own  associates,  viz. 

Dr.  Hastings  then  read  to  the  meeting  a  Messrs.   Joseph    and   William    BnUer,    of 

letter  from   Dr.    Branson,   of   Cambridge,  Southampton. 

putting  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  mem*  Tlie  motion  was  then   put,  and  carried 

bers  whether  a  publishing  society  could  not  unanimously. 

be  formed  upon  a  similar  principle  to  one  The  Chairman  next  drew  the  attention  of 

now  in  existence,   and  supported    by   the  the  meeting  to  the  following  resolutions  oi' 

clergy.     A   great  many  works  of  the  old  the   Shropshire  and  North  Wales    District 

authors  were  well  worthy  of  being  repub-  Branch  Association,  and  desired  the  opinioo« 

Ushed,  but  which  could  not  be  done  but  by  of  the  members  upon  the  question,  and  a 

a  society  of  the  above  character.  very  animated  discussion  ensued  : — 

Dr.  Barlow  said  tlie  letter  had  undergone  '^  It  being  the  opinion  of  the  rftembers  of 

the  consideration  of  the  Council,  and  there  the  Shropshire  and  North  Wales  District 

was  a  great  deal  in  it  to  admire.      The  only  Branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sur- 

difficulty  was  as  to  how  the  proposition  could  gical  Associution.  that  no  inquiries  of  insure 

be  carried  out.     It  could  not  be  carried  into  ance  companies  should  be  answered  unless 

effect  without  a  great  number  of  contribu-  accompanied  by  a  feeof  j£l.  Is. 

tors.       In  the  clerical   society  which   had  "  Resolved  that,  in  order  to  secure  una- 

been  instanced,  he  believed  there  were  up-  nimity  among  the  members  of  the  loedical 

wards  of  5000  members ;    but  where  they  profession,  the  subject  be   referred   to  the 

would  find  that  number  of  their  brethren  of  General    Meeting    of    the    Association    at 

the  profession  he  could  not  tell,  and  more  Exeter." 

especially  after  reading  the  proposition  which  Mr.  GUlard,  of  Totness,  opened  the  de- 

baid  been  placed  upon  record  by  Mr.  Rumsey.  bate  by  reading  a  letter  which  he  bad  re* 

He  was  gratified  with  the  tone  and  spirit  of  ceived   when   he  was   required  to  give  his 

Dr.  Branson's  letter,  and,  for  one,  should  professional  opinion  as  to  the  health  of  en 

be  glad  to  see  it  carried  into  effect.     He  did  individual,    but    no   remuneration   offered, 

not  think  the  Association  could  adopt  the  [This  we  understood  to  be  the  purport  of 

latter,  and,  therefore,  he  would  move  that  the  member's  speech ;  but,  from  the  sitoa- 

this  meeting  offer  their  thanks  to  Dr.  Branson  tion  in  which  we  were  placed,  his  remarks 

for  his  suggestion  relative  to  a  Medical  Pub-  were  almost    inaudible] .      An   application 

lishing  Society,  and  the  members  would  be  had  been   made,   but  no  satisfactory  reply 

happy  to  find  that  such  a  society  could  be  could  be  obtained, 

supported  by  the  profession.  Mr.  Wickham,  of  Winchester,  said  the 

Dr.  Wallis,  of  Bristol,  was  persuaded  of  same  qnastion  has  been  entertained  by  the 

the  good  that  would  result  if  a  society  of  the-  Southern  District  Branch  of  the   Associa- 

description  mentioned  could  be  carried  into  tion ;  and  they  wished  it  made  known  that 

effect.     He  should  be  glad  to  see  more  of  their  opinion  was  that  the  profession  ahotUd 

the  sterling  good,  resting  upon  the  shelves  of  be  remunerated.     They  were  called  upon  to 

our  various  libraries,  published,  instead  of  give  certificates,  and  for  which  they  were 

the  various  works  of  novelty  which  are  now  held  responsible,  even  in  a  court  of  justice 

daily  issuing  from  the  press — ^good  which  he  As  the  offices  called  upon  the  profession  so 

vras  certain  would  often  be  found  instructing  peremptorily  to  give  the  certificate,  the  pro- 

and  interesting  to  the  seniors  as  well  as  to  fession  ought  to  call  upon  the  offices  to  pay, 

the  juniors  of  the  profession.     He  should  be  the  more  especially  as  the  office  derived  tUl 

glad  to  see  the  society  in  existence,  bat  was  the  benefit.      If  the   certificate   were   not 

afraid  such  an  one  could  not  succeed.     He  good,  the  office  refused  to  effect  the  assur- 

sat  down  by  seconding  the  resolution.  ance. 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Reigate,  considered  it  a  Mr.  Newnbam,  of  Famham,  considerKi  it 

most  desirable  proposition,  and  suggested  a  delicate  question   they  were  discussing, 

that  perhaps  a  committee  could  be  formed  He  was  an  appointed  referee  for  thirteen  or 

to  receive  subscriptions,    and   ho]>ed   they  fourteen  offices,  and  his  charges  were  not 

would  not  lose  sight  of  the  proposition.  uniform  j  and  from  his  experience  he  could 
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not  flee  a  method  by  wbich  they  could  be  his  intention  to  give  a  notice  upon  the  gub- 

made  flo.     In  certain  cases  the  patient  must  ject  for  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  having 

pay ;  and  with  others,  payment  was  out  of  ftirther  expressed  the  great  obligation  the 

the  question.  members  were  under  to  Dr.  Hastings,  he 

Dr.    Robertson,    of   Northampton,    ex-  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolu- 

pressed  similar  views  of  the   subject,  and  tion  :— "  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 

drew  a  resolution  deprecating  the  entertain,  be  given  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Association, 

mcnt  of  the  question,   but  which  he  ulti-  Dr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Sheppard.''     (Much 

mately  withdrew.  cheering). 

Drs.  Black  and  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Martin  Mr.  Toogood  concurred  in  all  that  had 

and  Mr.  Jerrard,  of  Honiton,al80  spoke  upon  been  said  by  Mr.  Soden,  and  that  the  mem- 

the   subject ;     the  learned   doctors    stating  hers  could  never  sufficiently  appreciate,  or 

that,  in   some  instances,   they  chaige  the  be  too  grateful  for,   the  eminent   services 

patient,  and,  in  others,  they  make  the  offices  rendered  by  Dr.  Hastings,  and,  therefore, 

their  debtors.  most    cordially    seconded     the    resolution. 

Dr.  Forbes  spoke  forcibly  upon  the  sub-  (Great  cheering). 

ject,   and    strongly  deprecated   the  enter.  Dr.  Hastings  replied  with  much  feeling, 

tainment  of  the  question,  which,  he  sai<),  He  assured  them  that  he  felt  deeply  indebted 

would  disgrace  them  as  a  body  if  they  were  to  them  for  all  their  past  as  well  as  their 

to  refuse  to  sign  a  certificate  for  any  one  present  kindness.     He  felt  that  the  time  he 

who  had  been  a  patient.     What  would  be  had  passed  in  connection  with  this  Society 

said  of  a  clergyman  or  a  lawyer  who  re.  had  been    one   of   unmingled  gratification, 

iiised  to  do  a  similar  act  for  a  neighbour  ?  He  could  truly  say  that  there  was  no  one 

Here  the  subject  fell  to  the  ground.  occasion  on   which  he  had  attended  these 

Dr.   Robertson,  of  Northampton,   in   a  anniversaries,  that  he  had  not  gone  back  filled 

brief  speech,  referred  to  the  pleasure  expe.  with  gratitude  for  the  unceasing  lindness  he 

rienced  by  the  members  in  their  visit  to  experienced,  and  pleasure  at  the  increased 

York  at  the  last  anniversary,  and  regretted  knowledge  he  had  derived  from  what  he  had 

that  their  respected  retiring  President  was  heard  and  seen  on  these  occasions — (cheers). 

not  present  to  receive  their  congratulations  It  was  of  course  matter  of  the   sinceresC 

for  the  services  he  had  rendered  the  Associa.  gratulation  with  him  that  he  had  been  one 

tion  during  the  present  year.     He  concluded  of  the  first  who  took  an  interest  in   this 

by    moving    the    following    resolution :—  Society,  and  who  thought  that  such  an  Asso* 

"  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  ciation  as  that  which  had  now  become  so 

to  Dr.  Goldie,  the  retiring  President,  and '  prominent,   and   of  so  much    importance, 

that  he   be  appointed  a  Vice-President  of  should  be  formed  in  the  provinces.     He,  of 

the  Association."     (Cheers).  course,    under    these    circumstances,    felt 

Dr.  Forbes,  of  London,  seconded  the  re-  deeply   grieved  in   the  contemplation   that 

■ohition,   which  was  passed  with    marked  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when,  less  able 

approbation.  and    active  than   he  was    at    present,    he 

Mr.  Soden  said  that  a  most  pleasing  duty  should  be  separated  from  those  duties  which 

had  fallen  to  his  lot.     He  had  heard  reluc-  were  so  acceptable  to  his  feelings,  and  to  his 

tantly    that  their   esteemed   (secretary   Dr.  habits — (hear,  hear).     But  the  days  of  acti- 

Hastingfl  intended  to  retire  from  the  office  vity  of  man  were  comparatively  few.      He 

which  he  had  held  so  long,  and  so  satisfac.  had  already  been  five-and-twenty  years  in 

torily  (cheers),    (he  could   say  it  without  active  practice  in  his  profession,  and  he  had 

hesitation)  to  all  the  members.     In  filling  been  actively  engagnl  during  a  period  of 

up  the  other  offices  of  the  Association  there  ten  years  in  carrying  on  the  duties  of  this 

oonld  be  no  difficulty ;  but  where  they  were  Society.     He  need  not  tell   them  that  its 

to  turn  for  another  secretary  he  was  at  a  loss  duties  were  very  heavy,  and  required  constant 

to  know,  as  he  was  sure  was  also  every  other  and  diligent  care — (hear,  hear).     The  time 

member  of  their  Society.    That  the  duties  would  come  when  he  would  be  no  longer 

of  the  Association  were  very  heavy,  no  one  equal  to  those  active  duties,  and  he  must 

ooald  deny,  and  no  one,  he  knew,  was  more  either  neglect  his  professional  duties,  or  those 

anxious  to  fulfil  those  duties  than  their  friend  of  the  office ;    for,  as  he  had  said  before. 

Dr.  Hastings.     By  the  constitution  of  the  although  he  bad  been  equal  to  the  task,  he 

mles  of  the  Association,  they  could  not,  at  might  not  be  much  longer  so ;  and  as  it  was 

tlie  present,  release  him  ;  and  he  hoped  that  his  hope  that  this  Society  should  be  one  not 

they  never  should  lose  him  from   taking  for  the  present  day  merely,  but  that  it  should 

the  active  management  which  he  had  hitherto  go  on  to  distant  ages,  that  they  might  not 

done  in  their  affiurs.     The  only  method  only  see  it  carried  on  with  activity  and  seal 

which  suggested  itself  to  him  was  the  altera-  during  their  time,  but  that  provision  should 

tion  of  the  7th  rule  of  the  Sodety,  by  which  be  made,  that  after  they  had  quitted  the 

it  was  now  rendered  imperative  upon  the  scene,  and  another  generation  had  risen,  this 

to  reside  in  Worcester.    He  stated  Society  should  still  flourish  and  carry  down 
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to  the  distftnt — ^for  distant  Aitnre — the  seal  Mr.  Crang,  of  Timabary,  aeeonded  the 
and  energy — the  honour  and  renown,  of  thia  reaolution,  and  it  waa  tmanimonaljr  adopted, 
praaent  time  —  (applanae).  Under  theae  Dr.  Barlow  then  read  the  rsport  of  the 
circumatanoea  it  became  imperatiye  that  he  Reform  Committee,  which  oongratolated  tiie 
ahoold,  at  no  diatant  day,  rdinquiah  hia  membera  upon  the  progreaa  the  came  of 
office,  and  the  duty  of  filling  it  np  would  reform  had  made  during  the  paat  year,  and 
then  derolye  upon  them.  He  requested  stated  that  the  report  of  the  General  CoancQ 
most  earnestly  that  measures  might  be  had  so  ftilly  ezpreaaed  the  proceeding  of  the 
adopted  which  would  prevent  the  Society  Aaaociatlon  in  their  report,  that  it  kft  bat 
from  suffering  from  that  which  must  happen  little  for  the  Committee  to  advance.  Dr. 
—the  rdinqidshment  of  those  duties  which  Barlow  having  concluded  reading  the  report, 
now  devolved  upon  him.  He  waa  sure  Mr.  Crosse,  of  Norwich,  moved — 
tiiat  the  day,  come  when  it  would,  would  ^*  That  the  report  of  the  Reform  Com- 
be  one  of  great  sorrow  to  him,  because,  as  mittee  be  received  and  printed ;  that  the 
he  had  said  before,  if  in  the  course  of  his  thanks  of  this  meeting  he  given  tktm  for 
life  he  had  received  gratification  from  any  the  trouble  they  have  taken  in  preparing  it, 
one  act,  it  was  from  having  been  amongst  and  the  Committee  be  reappointedt  and  that 
the  first  who  assodated  for  ^his  great  object  the  General  Council  be  especially  enjoined 
— an  association  which  was  unquestionably  to  watch  vigilantly  during  the  ensuing  year 
first  in  this  kingdom,  and  whidi  had  gone  over  all  proceedings  in  ^liament  and  dse- 
fkr  beyond  what  he  or  any  of  them  could  where,  which  have  any  relation  to  the  sab- 
have  calculated  upon — (cheers).  After  a  jeet  of  medical  reform,  and  that  they  be  cm- 
few  other  observations  the  learned  doctor  sat  powered  to  employ  every  meana  wlddi  their 
down,  amidst  warm  and  general  plaudits.  judgment  may  direct  for  upholding  tibe  prm- 

Mr.  Soden  then  gave  the  following  notioe  ciples  of  reform  which  the  Association  has 

of  motion  for  next  year : —  ao  long  and  so  steadily  advocated :   tiiese 

**  At  the-nezt  Annual  Meeting  I  intend  to  principles  being  clearly  and  unequivooally 

propose  that  the  law,  limiting  the  number  of  declared  in  the  several  reporta  heretofore 

secretariea  to  two,  be  altered ;  and  that  the  presented  to  the  Association  by  tiieir  reform 

word  two  be  omitted,  that  the  number  of  committees,  and  explicitly  specified  in  the 

secretaries  may  be  indefinite.*'  memorial  latdy  submitted  to  the  Bight  Hon. 

Dr.  Hennis  Green,  of  London,  than  moved  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
**  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  partment  by  the  General  Coundl." 
to  the  Council  for  the  past  year,  and  that  Mr.  Mwtin,  of  R«igate«  seoonded  the 
they  be  requested  to  continue  their  services,  resolution,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted, 
with  the  following  additional  members ;  and  Dr.  Forbea,  aeoonded  by  Dr.  Croaae,  pro- 
that  they  be  empowered  to  add  to  their  posed  the  admission  of  several  foreign  pro- 
number  ^— Patrick  Miller,  M.D.  Exeter ;  fessional  gentlemen  as  honorary  correspond- 
Thomaa  Davies,  M.D.  Chester ;  R.  Mart-  ing  members  of  the  Association,  who,  vpon 
tend,  M.D.  Blackburn ;  £.  G.  Brancker,  the  recommendation  of  the  first-named  gen- 
M.D.  Dundalk ;  T.  W.  Coster,  M.D.  tleman,  were  aocepted. 
Castle  Carey ;  R.  D.  Thorpe,  M.D.  Leeds ;  This  concluded  the  general  busiDeasof  the 
R.  S.  Hopper,  M.D.  Leeds ;  Samuel  Smith,  morning. 

Esq.  Leeds  ;   J.  P.  Garlick,  Esq.  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Newnham,  of  Famham,  then  reodan 

William  Henry,  Jun.  Esq.   Leeds ;    John  able  and  amusing  paper  upon  professional 

Yonge,  M.D.  Plymouth ;  W.  CoUyns,  Esq.  empiricism,  whi<£  was  received  with  much 

Kenton ;    Richard  Lewin  PenneU,    M.D.  approbation. 

Exeter  ;    John  H.  Fuge,  Esq.  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Collyns,  of  Kenton,  next  exhibited 

Edward  Pridham,  Esq.  Exeter ;  Thomas  S.  to  the  meeting  a  child  suffering  from  exos- 

Hodge,  Esq.  Sidmoutb ;    R.  PnUan,  Esq.  tosis  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  whidi  threatoas, 

Hamlet  near  Leeda  ;    Charles    Chadwiek,  at  no  distant  day,  to  stop  up  the  entrance  of 

M.D.  Leeds ;  William  Price,  Esq.  Leeds ;  the  month.     Excision,  it  waa  said,  is  the 

William  Braithwaite,  Esq.  Leeds ;  Thomas  only  remedy  tiut  oould  be  applied,   and 

Nunneley,  Esq.  Leeds ;  T.  P.  Teale,  Esq.  which  might  be  attended  with  all  but  certain 

Leeds;  G.  Taylor,  M.D.  Maidstone;  Sib-  death. 

bald,  M.D.  Maidstone ;  Thomas  Hitehings,  Dr.  Wm.  Badd  mentioned  to  the  meeting 

Esq.  Maidstone  ;     Thomas  Hunter,  Esq.  a  case  of  milk  secreted  firom  the  vagina  of  a 

Budleigh  Sulterton;  William  Trevor,  Esq.  girl  eight  years  old.   TheUquid  waa  exhibited, 

Dnlverton ;  William  Haynes  Mannder,  Esq.  and  three  pints  are  said  to  have  paaaed  in 

Cullompton;  William  Gillard,  Esq.  Totness;  twenty-four  hours. 

Samuel  Barnes,  Esq.  Exeter ;  Alfred  Hard-  Mr.  TDOgood,  of  Bridgwater,  read  a  ease 

wick,  M.D.  Kenaington ;    Durrant,  M.D.  (with  illustration)  of  exostoab  of  the  hand, 

Ipswich  ]    G.  K.  Bree,  Stowmarket ;    8.  and  removal  of  asetatand  bone   of  ring 

Burman,    Wisbeach ;     Thomaa    Cammiok,  finger. 

M.D.  Spalding.  Dr.  Hastings  next  read  a  letter  Ihn  Dr. 
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JefTerys,  of  Liverpool,  on  grataitous  attend-  Mr.  Mortimer,  of  Clifton,  oeeonded  the 

anre,  and  the  members  separated.  resolution,  and  it  was  carried  unanimonaly. 

Mr.  Hey  briefly  acknowledired  the  com- 

SECOND  MBBT1NG. — WEDNB8DAT  pUttient. 

EVENING.  Movdi  by  Mr.  Pridham,  of  Exeter,  se. 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Society  oonded  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Bndieigh  Salter- 

waa  held  the  same  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  ton — "  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  ara 

when  there  was  again  a  full  meeting  of  the  due,  and  that  they  be  given,  to  the  Poor-Law 

profession.     The  business  was  commenced  Conmiittee,  for  the  seal  and  energy  mani- 

by  Dr.  Shapter  reading  an  account  from  Mr.  fested  by  them  on  the  subject  of  Medical 

Collyns,  of  Kenton,  of  a  case  of  osseous  Poor-Law  Relief." 

uterine  tumor  found  in  the  pelvis  in  the  Dr.  Hastings  produced  a  letter  from  Mr. 

grave  yard,  eight  years  after  burial.  Guthrie,  late  president  of  the   College  of 

The    Chairman   then    called   upon   Mr.  Surgeons,  on  the  subject  of  Poor-Law  Me- 

Sands  Cox  to  read  his  address  in  surgery  ;  dical  Relief;   but  as  it  has  appeared  in  all 

but  as  that  gentleman  did  not  appear,  the  medical  periodicals  very  lately,  it  was 

Dr.  Hastings  said  that  he  had  not  heard  not  considered  necessary  to  read  it. 

from  Mr.  Cox  upon  the  subject,  but  that  he  Dr.   Black  then   read  a  communication 

understood  he  had  been  subpoenaed  to  War-  from  a  medical  officer  of  the  Leigh  Union, 

wick  in  a  case  of  infanticide.  Lancashire,  relating  to  the  inadequate  remn- 

Dr.  Wallis,  of  Bristol,  read  some  interest-  neration  of  medical  officers  in  Unions,  and 
ing  cases  resulting  from  the  good  effects  of  commenting  on  the  injustice  of  the  Guar- 
incision  of  the  scalp  in  affections  of  the  dians,  who  seek,  by  their  system  of  tender- 
brain,  and  as  a  method  of  healing  epilepsy.  ing,  to  reduce  still  lower  the  present  inade- 

Dr.  Shapter  next  read  the  abstract  of  an  quate  remuneration  allowed  by  the  Commis- 

able  paper  from  William  Addison,  Esq.,  of  sion.      The    writer    stated  that  during  ft 

Malvern,  on  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  period  of  eleven  months,  the  rate  of  payment 

on  the  formation  of  tubercle.    This  case  it  per  head  was  two  shillings  and  eleven  pence, 

was  agreed  should    be    published    in  the  and  showed  that,  with  the  most  meagre 

Tkvnsactions.  attendance  that  could  possibly  be  given ,  they 

The  report  of  the  Benevolent  Fend  was  would  come  to  seven  shillings :  the  Union 

here  called  for,  when  Dr.  Barlow  said  he  had  authorities  being  consequently  the  gainers  of 

been  entrusted  with  the    report    by  Dr.  three  shillings  and  seven  pence  per  case,  by 

CoDolly,  of  Cheltenham ;  but  he  was  sorry  their  illiberal  system  of  accepting  the  lowest 

to  say  he  had  not  received  the  financial  part  tender  they  could  get.    The  paper  was  re« 

of  it.     It  was  agreed  in  consequence  that  it  oeived  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  Asso- 

should  be  read  the  next  day,  presuming  that  dation. 

the  deficient  part  would  be  forwarded  by  the  The  attendance  was  tolerably  nomeroos, 

first  post.    The  general  business  was  then  and  the  proceedings  did  not  terminate  till 

proceeded  with.  12  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  meeting  was 

Mr.  Pridham,  of  Exeter,  said,  it  gave  a4joumed  to  12  o'clock  on  Thursday, 
him  much  pleasure  to  propose  the  resolution 

with  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  en-  third  mbbtino.-^huudat. 

trusted,  knowing  «that  the  subject  of  it  was  The  members  again  met  at  the  Athensom 

so  capable  of  executing  the  task  he  had  at  12  o'clock.     Mr.  James  in  the  chair, 

ondeitaken.    He  then  proposed —  Dr.  Barlow  commenced  the  business  by 

"  That  Dr.  Shapter,  of  Exeter,  be  re-  reading  the  report  of  the  Benevolent  Fond, 
quested  to  deliver  the  Retrospective  Address  The  report  congratulated  the  members  upon 
in  Medicine  at  the  anniversary  meeting  for  the  position  in  which  the  Fund  was  now 
1843."  placed,  and  that  it  was  in  the  situation  con- 
Mr.  Besley,  of  Exeter,  seconded  the  reso-  templated  by  the  resolution  passed  at  South- 
lation,  and  heartily  concurred  in  all  that  had  ampton  in  1840.  It  deeply  regretted  that 
been  advanced  by  the  mover  of  the  resolu-  after  the  present  meeting  the  Committee 
tion,  and  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  quali-  would  have  to  take  into  consideration  a  great 
fications  of  his  townsman  to  fulfil  the  number  of  very  uigent  cases,  and  maide  a 
hooonrmble  duty  imposed  upon  him.  very  strong  appeal  to  the  members.    He 

Dr.  Shapter  felt  gratified  with  the  honour  concluded  by  making  a  v^ry  forcible  appeal 

oonfierred  upon  him,  and  hoped  that  his  on  behalf  of  the  fund. 

Ukmr  would  meet  the^ approbation  of  his  Mr.  Newnham,  of  Famham,  rose  to  move 

associates.  the  resolution,  and  complained  that,  after 

Mr.  Wickham*  of  Winchester,  moved—  having  examined  the  list  of  subscribers  to 

* '  That  William  Hey,  Jun.,  £^.,  of  Leeds,  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  Assoeiation,  the 
Ke  requested  to  deliver  the  Retrospective  amount  received  was  principally  from  non- 
Address  in  Surgery  at  the  anniversary  meet-  profiBssional  friends  through  the  interest 
ing  for  1843."  of  a  few  medical  brethren,  and  he  inquired, 
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Could  the  Fond  be  supported, seeing  the  source  heard  from  Mr.  Cox  since  his  arrival  ia 

from    which    the    money    hod    emanated  ?  Exeter,  bat  he  had  beforehand,  that  he  hmdt 

Coald  they  again   ask    their    non-medical  been  subpoenaed  to  Warwick,  to  giTecTidracc 

friends  to  give  donations  ?      The  support  in  a  case  of  infanticide. 

must  come  from  the  members  themselves,  Dr.  Black,  of  Manchester,  then  proceeded 

who,  it  would  appear,  took  but  little  inte-  to  read  the  Retrospective  Addresf  in  Medi- 

rest  in  its  success,  when,  from  about  1,350  cine,  which  occupied  upwards  of  two  hoars 

members,  only  a  little  above  j^'lOO  had  been  in  tbe  delivery,  although  a  great  part  wa« 

subscribed.     He  wound  up  a  very  able  ap-  unavoidably  omitted  for  want  of  time.     As 

peal  by  relating  an  anecdote,  which  con-  it  will  be  published  in  the  Society's  Traii»- 

eluded  by  shewing  the  sympathy  of  a  friend  actions,  any   notice   of    it   here  would    be 

who  could  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  hi^  fel-  superfluous. 

low  men  in  every  place  but    his  pocket :  Mr.  Turner,  of  Manchester,  in  a  highly 

this  he  thought  was  the  case  with  the  mem-  complimentary  manner,  moved  *'  that  tbe 

hers  of  the  Association  (cheers).     He  then  thanks  of  this   Meeting  be  given   to   Dr. 

moved —  Black  for  his  excellent  Address,  and  that  he 

That  the  report  of  the  Benevolent  Com-  be  requested  to  print  it  in  theTransactioo*/* 

mittee  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  Mr.  Crowfoot,  of  Beccles,  seconded  tbe 

thanks  of  this  meriting  be  given  to  them  for  resolution,  and  it  was   carried  with   great 

the  exertions  they  have  made  to  increase  the  applause. 

'  funds  of  this  imi^ortant  branch  of  the  Asso-  Mr.  James  (the  president)  regretted  th.it 

elation.  Dr.   Black's  address  had  not  been  divided 

Mr.   Fuge,  of  Plymouth,   seconded   the  into  two  parts,  and  if  he  had  known  Mr. 

resolution,  and  hoped  the  appeals  of  Dr.  Cox's  address  was  not  to  be  deliverrd,  he 

Barlow  and   Mr.  Newnham  would  be  re-  should  certainly  have  supported  such  a  pro- 

sponded  to  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  ceeding,  and  induced  Dr.  Black  to  have  read 

to  the  members  of  a  liberal  profession.  the  first  part  on  Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  W.  Hey,  Jun.,  of  Leeds,  said  that  in  Dr.    Forbes  thought  that,  in  ftitare,  it 

the  North  they  had  a  benevolent  fund   of  would  be  much  better  to  divide  the  two 

Uieir  own,  which  was  no  doubt  the  case  in  addresses  into  three,  which  would  shorten 

other  parts  of  the  country,  to  which  mem-  the  labour  of  each,  and  give  the  lecturer  an 

hers  contributed  before  tbe  present  fund  was  opportunity  of  more  fully  considering  tbe 

contemplated.  various  parts  appropriated  for  his  considerm- 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Reigate,  also  made  some  tion.     For  one,  he  could  bear  ample  testi- 

well -timed  remarks.  mony  to  the  able   manner  in  which   Dr. 

-   Dr.   Hastings  was  glad  to  say  that  the  Black  had  treated  upon  a  subject  of  such  an 

members  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mr.  Hey  extensive  character,  and  had  no  doubt  the 

and  Mr.  Martin  were  liberal  contributors,  learned  gentleman  would  concur  in  the  sog- 

and  that  since  the  appeal  which  was  made  gestion  he  had  thrown  out. 

when  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Transactions  was  Dr.  Black  we  understood  to  agree  with 

distributed  to  the  members,  he  had  received  Dr.  Forbes. 

about  four  times  as  much  as  he  had  done  in  Mr.  James  (the  president)  said  there  was 

any  previous  corresponding  period.  a  great  deal  of  force  in  Dr.  Forbes*!  sugges- 

Mr.  James  (the  president)  also  appealed  tion,  and  he  would  take  care  that  it  did  not 

to  the  members  for  their  support,  and  con-  go  unconsidered. 

eluded  by  observing,  that  it  would  be  sin-  Dr.  W.  Budd,  of  Bristol,  then   briefly 

gular  if,    in  a  profession  which    was    re-  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to  some 

nowned  for  its  liberality  to    all  others,    it  illustrations  and  remarks  on  symmetry  in 

should  not  be  so  to  its  own  members.  disease,  which  he  stated  he  had  read  before 

Dr.  Boisragon,  of  Cheltenham,  followed,  the   Royal   Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  in 

and  spoke  of  the  good  effects  which  the  fund  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  which  paper 

had  already  done  in   its  limited  capacity  ;  will  appear  in  the  fortiicoming  journal  of  the 

and  said,   however  affluent  we  may  appear  transactions  of  that  society, 

at  the  moment,  there  was  no  telling  which  Dr.   Hastings  produced  a  drawing  of  a 

among  them  might  be  gUid  at  some  period  to  case  which  he  explained,  showing  a  case  of 

apply  for  its  relief.  tumor  pressing  on,  and  destroying  the  fane- 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  tions  of,  the  right  lung  in  a  female, 

and  agreed  to  unanimously.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Manchester,  exhibited  a 

Mr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol,  inquired  of  the  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  astragalus. 
Chairman  whether  the  Address  on  Surgery  and  read  a  very  able  and  interesting  lecture 
had  been  received  from  Mr.  Sands  Cox,  or  on  the  mode  of  treatment  in  this  and  other 
any  explanation  why  the  meeting  was  to  be  cases.  This  exhibition  appeared  to  give  great 
deprived  of  the  usual  communication  on  this  satisfaction  to  the  members,  and  the  Chair- 
interesting  subject.  man  hoped  the  papers  would  appear  in  the 

The  Secretary  replied  that  he  had  not  Transactions. 
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Mr.  Fuge,  of  Plymouth,  instanced  a  case 
of  calculus,  from  Mr.  Square,  of  that  place. 

Mr.  Pridham,  of  Exeter,  also  produced  a 
case  of  calculus  in  a  female,  which  was  spon- 
taneously  voided. 

Dr.  E(arlow  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Norman, 
of  Bath,  a  broken-down  stone  of  lithotrity. 

Mr.  jerrard,  of  Iloniton,  read  a  case  of 
tumor  in  the  rectum  removed  by  ligature. 

Dr.  Hastings  read  a  case,  from  Mr. 
liigginbottom,  of  Nottingham,  with  an  in- 
strument for  stopping  hsemorrhage  in  the 
gums  after  extracting  teeth. 

Dr.  Hennis  Green  read  a  |iaper,  by  Mr. 
Lees,  of  London,  on  the  use  of  Indian  hemp 
in  convulsive  diseases. 

A  few  cases  were  left  unread  for  want  of 
rime. 

Dr.  Henry  Fox,  of  Bristol,  rose  to  pro- 
pose the  following  resolution.  He  regretted 
he  had  not  more  frequently  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  as  the  infor- 
mation which  had  been  imparted  at  the 
present  one  was  an  ample  reward  for  any 
exertion  he  had  made  to  be  present.  He 
had  received  an  abundant  recompense,  and 
he  felt  the  great  and  deep  sense  of  obligation 
he  was  under  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
read  cases  to  the  meeting.  This  feeling  he 
was  sure  he  was  joined  in  by  all  present  He 
then  moved — 

"That  this  Association  is  indebted  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  read  cases,  and 
presented  communications  at  this  meeting, 
for  which  the  thanks  of  the  members  are 
hereby  tendered  to  them.'' 

Dr.  Daniel,  of  Bath,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, and  was  certain  the  gentlemei'  who  had 
entertained  the  meeting  with  the  interesting 
and  gratifying  cases  which  had  been  read, 
deserved  their  most  cordial  thanks  and  deep 
s«nse  of  gratitude.  (Cheers). 

Mr.  Trevor,  of  Dulverton,  then  proposed 
in  a  neat  and  complimentary  speech — 

"That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  are 
eminently  due,  and  that  they  be  hereby  ten- 
dered, to  Drs.  Green  and  Streeten,  for  the 
liberal  arrangements  made  by  them  for  the 
weekly  supply  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  to  the  members  of  the 
Association."  (Great  applause.) 

Dr.  W.  Bndd,  of  Bristol,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  James  said  the  Editors  had  certainly 
devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  in  a  manner 
which  no  editors  ever  did  before,  and  he  was 
glad  the  members  so  warmly  acknowledged 
the  sacrifices  made  by  Dr.  Green  and  Dr. 
Streeten. 

Dr.  Green  (who  sat  at  a  distant  part  of 
the  theatre),  we  understood  to  say,  that  he 
was  delighted  with  the  encomiums  passed 
u|>on  him,  and  that  in  the  same  strain  as  Mr 
Newnham  had  pleaded  for  the  Benevolent 


Fund,  he  wished  to  do  for  literary  assistance 
for  the  Journal,  and  he  hoped  that  members 
would  not  neglect  t}  forward  him  their  com- 
munications. 

Dr.  Black  moved  the  following  resolution, 
and  said  that  the  name  of  Hey  (a  name  dear 
and  esteemed  in  the  minds  of  all)  was  a  suf- 
ficient  guarantee  for  its  adoption  (cheers.) 
After  a  few  more  remarks  as  to  the  fitness 
of  the  place  and  probable  reception  of  the 
members,  he  moved — 

"That  the  Anniversary  Meeting  for  the 
year  1843  take  place  at  Leeds,  and  that 
William  Hey,  Esq.  Senior,  be  appointed 
President  Elect." 

Mr.  Bottomly,  of  Croydon,  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  put  from  the  chair, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary  congratulated  the  members 
upon  their  adoption  of  the  resolution,  and 
assured  them  that  a  more  numerous  requisi- 
tion had  not  before  been  presented  to  the 
Association.  The  present  invitation  con- 
tained about  one  hundred  and  twenty  signa- 
tures of  the  most  eminent  in  the  profession 
in  the  North  of  England. 

Dr.  Robertson,  of  Northampton,  moved — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
given  to  the  different  public  bodies  in 
Exeter,  who  have  so  handsomely  assisted 
its  object  by  the  facilities  they  have  afforded 
the  Association  at  this  Anniversary  Meeting. ' ' 

Mr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol,  secondeid  the  same, 
which  was  adopte<l  with  cheers. 

Mr.  James  then  vacated  the  chair,  which 
was  occupied  by — 

Dr.  Boisragon,  of  Cheltenham,  who  said 
that  it  now  became  a  pleasing  part  of  the 
business  of  that  meeting  to  return  their 
thanks  to  their  president  for  the  dignified 
and  fitting  manner  in  which  he  had  per- 
formed the  duties  that  had  devolved  upon 
him  during  the  sitting  of  the  members 
(great  cheers).  He  was  certain  that  all  the 
members  were  duly  sensible  of  the  kindness 
which  had  been  ^ibited  by  their  worthy 
Chairman  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  and  in  providing  for  the  com- 
fort of  those  who  had  attended  (cheers)  the 
meeting  (prolonged  cheering).  He,  for  one, 
returned  him  his  thanks,  and  wished  him 
many  days  to  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Association  with  equal  courtesy  and  firm- 
ness (immense  cheering).  He  proceeded 
further  in  a  very  complimentary  manner, 
and  then  proposed — 

"That  the  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be 
given  to  the  learned  and  worthy  President, 
for  his  unwearied  attention  to  the  members, 
and  for  his  zealous  exertions  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  Association."  (Cheers.) 

Dr.  fiiarlow  concurred  in  all  that  had 
fidlen  from  Dr.  Boisragon,  and  briefly 
seconded  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  James  shortly  returned  thanks.  It 
gave  him  pleasure  if  h«  had  in  any  way  con- 
tributed to  the  comfort  of  the  members,  and 
he  hoped  to  sustain  the  good  opinion  which 
they  had  expressed.  He  regretted  that  he 
had  been,  from  the  shortness  of  time,  obliged 
to  cause  gentlemen  to  curtail  their  papers ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  his  motive  had  not 
been  misunderstood,  but  appreciated.  It 
would  have  given  him  delight  if  they  could 
all  have  been  heard  at  full  length,  and  was 
glad  that  his  exertions  had  met  their  ap- 
proval.  (Great  cheering.) 

[The  meeting  broke  up  about  four  o'clock, 
for  the  Dinner,  the  report  of  which,  for  want 
of  spade,  we  must  defer  until  next  week.] 

'  ^       ■^^■^^ 

MEDICAL  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Three  medical  men,  in  addition  to  those  at 
present  in  the  house,  take  their  seats  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  the  present  election. 
They  are  Prof.  Bouillaud,  M.  Dezeimeris, 
Librarian  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Pfcris,  and  Dr.  Feme,  Mayor  of  Lyons. 
The  medical  profession  of  France  look  for- 
ward to  the  introduction  of  some  useful 
measures  of  reform  as  a  consequence  of  these 
elections.  The  conversion  of  the  Ecole  de 
Medecine  into  a  College  of  France  is  among 
the  benefits  that  are  looked  for. — Lancet. 

RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

A  Case  of  Carcinomatous  Stricture  of  the 
Rectum,  in  which  the  descending  Colon  was 
opened  in  the  Loin.  By  Alfred  Jukes,  Sur- 
geon to  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

Commentaries  on  the  DocMnes  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  in  Medicine,  and  on  the 
general  principles  of  safe  practice.  By  Sir 
A.  Crichton,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Scalp.     By  John  E.  Erichsen,  Esq. 

Deformities  of  the  Chest  and  Spine  sne- 
cessfuUy  treated  by  Exercise  alone.  By  C. 
H.  Rogers  Harrison,  M.R.C.S. 

Dr.  Mackness  on  the  Climate  of  Hastings* 

Dr.  Taylor  on  the  Climate  of  Pan. 

Dr.  Cowan's  Bedside  Manual. 

Mr.  Markwick's  Translation  of  M.  H. 
Bell's  Essay  on  Diabetes. 

Mr.  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  No.  5. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GBKTLBliKN  WHO  HAVE  RBCBITKS 
CSETIFICATBS. 

Thursday f  Aug,  4,  1842. 

S.  Weston.  -I.  J.  Gillam.  Oxibrd.--R.*W. 
Lammiman,  London.— J.  B.  Steele,  Stoke  Perrr, 
Norfolk. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  July  30,  1842. 

Small  Pox 16 

Measles  is 

Scarlatina  « 

Hooping  Cough  ]« 

Croup  7 

Thrush    M 

Diarrhoea st 

Dysentery 6 

Cholera    S 

Influenxa l 

Typhus    M 

Erysipelas 4 

Svphilis  1 

Hydrophobia t 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses . .  ICB 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-Tecaels 15 

Diseases  of  the  Stomadl,  liver,  and  oOer 

Organs  of  Digestion    m 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  frc. 7 

Childbed C 

Orarian  Dropsy  S 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c  • 

fiheumatism • 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c ft 

Ulcer    0 

Fistula   0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  ftc 0 

Diseasesof  Uncertain  Seat 121 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay S6 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Mempt^ 

ranee n 

Causes  not  specified 7 

Deaths  from  all  Causes 
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APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

On  Tuesday  Isst  the  Court  of  Examiaera  of 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries  made  their  An* 
nual  Report  to  the  Court  of  Awiitants, 
from  wliich  it  appeared  tliat,  during  the  past 
year,  393  raindidates  had  been  examined. 
Of  that  number,  330  received  certificates  of 
their  qualification  to  practice  as  apothecaries. 


Augu9t. 

THBaJfOMBTKH. 

BABOMBncn. 

Wednesday 
Thursday  . 
Friday.  .  . 
Saturday  . 
Sunday  .  . 
Monday .  . 
Tuesday    . 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

from  Mto76 
.     54     78 
69      15 
80      88 
64     n 
60      73 
63      77 

S91B8  to  30-91 
39-89        m'9i 
39-89       39*91 
29*87       39-98 
99-99       3»-» 

39^     ar99 

30*00       39-13 

Wind  N.  I B.  and  N.  on  the  8d  and  momloff 
of  the  4th  I  S.W.  on  the  4th  and  four  IbllowiBg 
days ;  S.  and  S.  by  B.  on  the  9th. 

Generally  clear  oh  the  3d  and  two  following 
days ;  Otbcloudv,  With  rain  at  tunes ;  7tb,  8tb, 
and  9th,  generally  dear. 

Rain  fallen,  0*6  of  an  inch. 
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LBCTURBS  of  comparison,  towards  whidi,  in  opposite 

directions,  the  fevers  of  different  epidemics 

^^  ^"*  approach.     The  most  usual  variety  of  con- 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  *>»««*  fever  is  represented  by  the  syiioeAiit 

PTTVQTr  ^  ^  "^^  author,  which  is  a  compound  of 

'^"*®*^'  the  two  others.      "Febris  ez   synochA  et 

Delivered  ai  Kmg^e  College^  Ltmdont  typho  oompodta :  initio  synoeha,  profrressu 

et  versus  finem  typhus."    Hie  unsoundness 

Bt  Dr.  Watson.  ^  „^y  ^^  Cuilen's  theories,  and  the  con- 

—  ceit  of  later  and  far  inferior  writers,  have 

Vmetiee  of  ConHnued  Fever.    lie  eaueee,  thrown  his  Fhret  lAneemto  undeserved  neg- 

exeitinff  end  prediepoemff.    Prophykurie.  l^t;   but  his  ckar,  succmct,  and  faithful 

pictures  of  disease,  will  not  easily  be  sur- 

Havino  traced,  u  the  last  lecture,  as  clear  passed ;  and  are  worthy  of  your  attentive 

an  outline  as  I  could,  of  the  ordinary  course  study. 

and  the  different  terminations  of  continued        The  difference  is  very  striking  between 

fever,  I  wish  to  touch,  briefly,  to-day,  on  the  kind  of  fever  t^t  I  witnessed  in  Lon- 

some  of  its  principal  varieties ;  and  then  to  don  for  ten  yean  before  the  arrival  of  the 

enquire  into  its  causes.  spasmodic  cholera  in  this  country,  and  the 

Although  fever  is,  as  I  have  stated,  a  spe-  kind  of  fever  that  has  since  prevailed,  and  is 

cific  disease,  it  assumes  divers  forms ;  and  (1838)  now  so  rife  around  us.     During  the 

BO  dissimilar  are  some  of  its  phases  that  they  lirst  of  these  periods,  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 

might  seem  to  belong  to  totally  different  men  was  indispensable  in  the  outset  of  Sie 

m^dies.    These  variations  relate  not  only  disMse  ;  in  most  instances,  bleeding,  either 

to  individual  cases,  but  to  whole  epidemics,  general  or  topical,  was  required,  and  weU 

In  some  places  and  seasons,  the  inflammatory  borne;  there  was  no  eruption  to  be  seeti 

type  predominates,   marked  by  excitement  upon  Uie  skin ;  the  glands  of  Peyer,  accord- 

of    the    sai^^uiferous   system  ;    in  others,  ing  to  my  own  experience  of  the  fatal  cases, 

depression  of  the  nervous  system,  charac  were  almost  invariably  affected;   and  the 

teristic  of  the  typhoid  type,  is  the  promi-  mortality  was  very  moderate.    Tliis  was  an 

nent  feature  of  the  disease.    Most  gene-  inflammatory  phase.    Hie  present  epidemic 

raUf  of  all,  the  disorder  commences  with  offers  a  marked  contrast  in  all  these  points. 

inflammatory  fever,  and  ends  with  typhoid  A  large  per  oentage  of  those  who  contract  the 

symptoms.  The  distinctions  drawn  by  Cullen,  fever  die ;  after  death  we  seldom  detect  any 

BOW  well  nigh  obsolete,  were  founded  in  na-  disease  of  the  agminate  glands  of  the  intes- 

tuie.    To  the  inflammatory  form  he  gives  the  tine;  the  peculiar  rash  scaroely  ever  feils  to 

name  of  jynocAtf,  which  he  thus  defines —  shew  itself;  we  are  taught  by  experience  to 

"  Calor  plurimum  auctns ;  pulsus  ffeq[uen8,  refrain  as  much  as  possible  firom  blood- 

vaKdus,  et  durus ;   urina  rubra ;   sensorii  letting ;  and  almoat  from  the  beginning,  or 

fanctioaes  parum  turbatae."    With  this  he  quite,  we  find  it  necessary  to  sustain  our 

contrasts  his /xpAuf.  '*  Calor  parum  auotus ;  patients  by  a  liberal  alknrance  of  strong 

pulsus  parvus,  debilis,  plenimque  frequens  {  animal  broths.      The  typhoid  is  now  the 

urina  parammatata;  sensorii  fimctionesplu-  prevailing  type.    You  nu^t,  1  say,  almost 

rimum  turbatB  ;  virus  multum  imminuts."  suppose  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  two 

llieae  fdrms  I  would  have  yon  bear  in  mind :  distinct  maladies.     But  during  eadi  of  the 

not  that  you  are  likely  to  meet  with  many  periods  in  question,  some  scattered  cases 

iastanoca  of  pure    synoeha,  nor   of  pure  have  occurred,  bearing  most  of  the  cbarac- 

typhns,  but  because  they  fumtoh  standards  ters  proper  to  the  other  period.     Moreover, 
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a]l  acute  diseases  have  assumed »  within  the  there  still  is,  a  perplexing  contrarictj  of 
last  ten  years,  in  this  town  at  least,  an  un-  opinion  among  medicsl  men.  You  arc 
usually  asthenic  character.  So  that  the  dif-  aware,  from  what  has  already  beeo  stated, 
ferences  observed  in  the  aspect  and  ph»no-  that  1  consider  the  disorder  to  origiinaite  in 
mena  of  continued  fever,  depend  more,  I  an  animal  poison,  and  to  be  contiigioa«; 
conceive,  upon  an  acquired  disposition  of  communicable,  I  mean,  from  one  who  is  la- 
the human  body,  produced  by  some  obscure  bouring  under  the  disease,  to  another  wh« 
general  influence,  and  therefore  affecting  the  is  not. 

entire  London  community,  than  upon  any  When  the  same  disease  attaclu  many  per- 

change  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  dis-  sons  in  the  same  house  or  neigfaboarliood, 

ease,  or  in  the  virus  which  (as  I  believe)  at  about  the  same  time,  the  popular  auspi- 

occasions  it.  cion  soon  arises  that  the  disease  is  catchio?. 

The  inverse  relation  between  the  rash,  and  Yet  you  know  that  disorders  may  be  widely 

the    intestinal    ulceration,    is    remarkable,  prevalent  without  being  ocmtagioua.     Ague*, 

When  the  one  is  prevalent,   the  other  is  for  example,  engendered  by  malaria  ;  ordi- 

rare.      It  would  seen^,  in  conformity  with  nary  catarrhs  and  sore  throats,  produced  by 

Dr.  William  Budd's  views,  that  the  specific  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.     When  an  epi- 

puison  displays  its  elective  affinities  by  set-  demic  malady  affects  large  masses  of  the 

tling  sometimes  upon  the  mucous  glands,  people  suddenly  and  at  once,  it  ia  preanmi- 

sometimes  upon  the  cutaneous  tissues,  and  bly  not  contagious ;  at  any  rate  it  ma:4 

sometimes  by  sharing  itself,   though   un-  have  some  other  source  besides  contagion. 

e({ually,  between  the  two.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  begins  in  a  oer- 

I  have  incidentally  alluded  to  the  duration  tain  spot,  and  gradually  spreads  thence  as 
of  the  fever.  In  this  particular,  also,  there  is  from  a  centre,  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
much  variety :  a  ftict  which  is  apparent  even  of  its  propagation  from  person  to  person, 
to  the  vulgar,  and  expressed  in  their  ordinary  In  investigating  this  subject,  if  we  trace  the 
discourse.  They  talk  of  the  one-and-twenty  fever  among  persons  who  have  had  inter- 
day  fever,  and  of  the  fourteen -day  fever,  ac-  course  with  the  sick,  and  more  frequently  in 
cording  as  the  disorder  ''  takes  the  tarn''  proportion  as  that  interooarse  has  been 
in  three  weeks  or  in  a  fortnight.  It  appeare  cIom  and  continued ;  and  if  we  find  tint 
from  the  report  made  some  years  ago  to  the  other  persons,  living  in  the  same  place,  and 
Government,  upon  the  state  of  fever  in  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  except 
Ireland,  that  the  fever  there  generally  that  they  have  had  no  known  oommuuioatiou 
began  to  depart  on  the  5th  day ;  wherefore  with  the  sick,  do  escape  the  fever ;  we  have 
it  was  called,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  in  these  facts  convincing  evidence  that  tbe 
five-day  fever.  Of  the  fever  patients  whom  disease  has  been  spread  by  such  intercourse ; 
I  saw  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  almost  in  one  word,  that  it  is  contagious, 
all  were  fairly  convalescent,  or  dead,  before  Have  we,  then,  facts  of  these  kinds  ?  Wc 
the  end  of  th^  third  week.  In  this  place,  have,  in  the  amplest  abundance, 
the  disease  runs  out  longer ;  lasting  three,  We  find,  even  in  hospitals,  where  deanB- 
four,  or  five  weeks.  I  observed  also  in  ness  and  ventilation  are  prised  andenfomd^ 
Edinburgh  that  many  of  those  who  recovered  that  fever  attacks  many  of  the  persons  who 
had  a  tedious  convalescence,  in  consequence  come  most  often  and  most  intimately  in  oon* 
of  very  troublesome  sloughs  and  ulcere  which  tact  with  those  already  ill  of  that  disesae ; 
formed  upon  the  sacrum  and  hips.  In  chiefly  the  nurses,  next  the  clinieal  assist* 
London  Uiese  bed-sores  are  comparatively  ants  and  the  most  sssidoous  of  the  students, 
uncommon.  and  the  medical  officen ;  rarely  the  other 

The  symptoms  attending  the  fever  seem  patients,  even  in  the  same  vrard.     The  aepa- 

to  vary  also,  cateri»  paribus ^  according  to  ration  oif  a  few  feet,  if  due  regard  be  had  to 

the  teaaon  qf  the  year ;   and  the  situation  ventilation,  is  sufficient  to  render  the  poison 

of  the  patient:  whether,  I  mean,  he  is  sur-  inoperative,  by  diluting  and  difliising  it  in 

rounded  with  pure  and  cool  air,  or  with  a  the  surrounding  pver  atmosphere.     Three 

foul    and  hot  atmosphere.     In  the  colder  of  our  nurses  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital 

months  there  is  greater  risk  of  inflammatory  have  fiallen  ill  of  fever  during  the  epidemic 

complications,  and  especially  of  pectoral  af-  now  prevailing ;  and  two  of  the  three  have 

fections :  in  the  autumn  we  look  more  for  ified.     I  am  now  attending  a  pupil  of  the 

diarrhoea,  or  for  dysenteric  complaints,  en-  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  who  is  persuaded 

grafting  themselves  on  the  disorder.     Where  that  he  caught  the  fever  from  some  bad 

the  air  is  close  and  foul,  the  s]rmptoms  cases  of  it  whidi   he  had  been  watdiing 

show  a  much  greater  tendency  to  the  ty-  there.      It  is  only  when  our  wards  are  un- 

phoid  type,  and  the  deaths  are  more  nume-  usually  full  of  fever  patients  that  these  dis- 

rous,  than  when  it  is  pure,  astera  occur :  but  they  happen  very  ottea 

indeed,  constituting  the  rule  rather  than  the 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  hold  correct  exception,  wherever  many  ferer-paticntB  are 

notions  as  to  the  exciting  cause  of  continued  collected  together ;  as  in  hospitals  which  are 

ever ;  respecting  which  there  has  been,  and  exclusively  appropriated  fo  their  reception, 
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or  in  tke  fever  wardt  of  certain  general  hos^  fined  them  to  the  medibal  or  surreal  wards 

pitals.     In  such  places  the  effluvia  which  where  no  fever  patients  were  admitted,  has 

proceed  from  tlie  bodies  of  the  sick  are,  in  taken  fever,  with  the  single  eiception  of  the 

spite  of  all  care,  the  most  abundant  and  the  woman  in  the  servant's  ward  above  men- 

most  concentrated.  tioned.     And  of  the  numerous  patient*  in 

Dr.  Welch,  whose  book  I  have  refei  red  to  these  ordinary  wards,  the  only  one  who  has 
before,  has  the  following  statement  in  point,  taken  the  fever, within  my  knowledge,  during 
'*  In  this  hospital  (that  is,  Qaeensbury  House  the  present  year,  was  a  patient  in  the  men's 
in  Edinburgh,  which  was  opened  for  the  sole  general  clinical  ward,  who  lay  in  the  bed 
lue  of  fever  patients  during  the  prevalence  of  next  the  door  that  communicates  with  the 
a  severe  epidemic  in  that  city  in  the  years  clinical  fever  ward.  If  there  be  malaria  in 
1817,  18,  and  19)  since  it  was  opened  (which  tliis  house,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  re- 
was  the  year  before  the  time  when  Dr.  Welch  strict  itself  in  point  q/*  space,  as  at  Queens- 
was  writing)  my  friends,  Messrs.  Stephenson  bury  House  in  point  qftime,  to  the  imme- 
and  Christison,  the  natron,  two  apothecaries  diate  vicinity  of  fever  patients."  To  under* 
in  succession,  the  shop-boy,  washerwoman,  stand  this  last  remark  you  should  know  that, 
and  thirty-eight  nurses,  have  been  infected ;  in  ordinary  years,  the  inmatfffl  of  Queenc- 
and  £our  of  die  nurses  have  died.  With  the  bury  House  escaped  fever, 
exception  of  but  two  or  three  nurses,  who  have  We  have  simOar  testimony  nearer  home ; 
been  but  a  short  time  in  the  hospital,  I  am  in  this  metropolis.  **  Every  physician  con- 
now  the  only  person  who  has  not  caught  the  nected  with  the  London  Fever  House,  with 
disease,  either  here,  or  at  the  infirmary,  one  exception  (writes  Dr.  Tweedie),  has  been 
within  the  last  eight  or  ten  months."  attacked  with  fever ;  and  three  out  of  eight 

I  may  quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Alison,  have  died  of  it.  Also  the  resident  medical 
in  illustration  of  the  same  thing.  He  is  officers,  matrons,  porters,  laundresses,  do- 
speaking  of  a  more  recent  epidemic,  which  mesticservantsnot  connected  with  the  wards, 
occurred  in  Edinburgh  in  1827  and  1828.  and  every  female  who  has  performed  the 
He  says  :  ''During  this  epidemic,  as  well  duties  of  nurse,  have,  one  and  all,  invariably, 
BA  in  that  of  1817-19,  many  of  the  clerks  been  the  subjects  of  fever.  And  to  show 
And  nurses  employed  in  the  Roy  si  Infirmary  that  the  disease  is  capable  of  being  engen- 
have  taken  fever.  Since  November  last,  six  deredby  fomites,  or  clothes,  the  laundresses, 
of  the  clerks  employed  in  the  clinical  wards  whose  duty  it  is  to  wash  the  patients' 
only,  four  of  those  employed  in  the  ordinary  clothes,  are  so  invariably  attacked  with  fever« 
wards,  and  twenty-five  nurses  or  servants,  that  few  women  will  undertake  the  loathsome 
have  taken  fever.  All  these  persons  had  and  disgusting  office." 
necessarily  frequent  and  close  intercourse  Now  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  escape 
with  the  fever  patients  in  the  house,  having  from  this  kind  of  evidence,  by  saying  thiat 
been  employed  more  or  less  constantly  in  the  situation  of  the  Fever  Hospital  is  in- 
the  fever  wards,  excepting  only  four  of  the  fested  with  some  local  miasm ;  for  the 
oervants.  Of  these  four  two  had  been  em-  inmates  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  which  is 
ployed  in  the  laundry  where  the  linen  from  the  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  are  not  affected 
fever  wards  was  washed ;  one  was  a  porter  in  this  way  with  continued  fever,  but  re- 
employed at  the  gate,  who  would  of  oouxae  markably  exempt  from  it,  as  Dr.  Gregory 
have  communication  with  the  fever  patients  testifies. 

at  their  entrance  or  dismissal,  as  well  as  with  Evidence  of  a  somewhat  different  kind, 

their  relations  coming  to  visit  them  ;  and  but  leading  to  the  same  conclusion,  is  to  be 

one  was  a  nurse  employed  in  the  servant's  found  in  the  fact,  that  when  persons,  having 

ward,  but  who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  fever  upon  them,  are  transferred  to  some 

the  fever  wards."      Now  mark  the  contrast,  distant  spot  that  was  previously  free  from 

He  adds,  that  "  in  this  very  place  and  sea-  fever,   they  frequently  form  centres  from 

aon,  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  have  not  which  the  disease  begins,  thenceforward,  to 

had  intercourse  with  fever  patients    have  spread.     It  is  imparted,  in  this  way,  from 

almost  uniformly  escaped  the  disease.     Of  family  to  family,  and  from  viUage  to  village, 

tiie  inhabitants  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  even  in  the  country. 

hooee*  (including  patients  in  the  lock -ward)  I  was  summoned  home  from  Edinburgh 

none  but  those  already  mentioned  as  having  on  account  of  my  mother's  serious  illness 

washed  the  linen  from  the  fever  wards,  and  with  continued  fever.     She  was  living  in  a 

the  barber  who  shaved  the  heads  of  the  fever  village  where  there  was  little  or  no  fever 

patients,  have  taken  the  disease.     Yet  in  prevailing.     While  she  was  recovering  my 

the  case  of  malaria"  (to  which  I  must  ap-  sister  took  the  disease,  and  had  it  severely. 

prise  you  that  many  medical  men  of  great  It  had  evidently  been  introduced  into  the 

authority  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  continued  house  by  a  man-servant,  whose  family  lived 

fever)  "  it  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  in  a  neighbouring  viUage.     This  family  had 

that  is  generally  found  the  most  dangerous,  the  disease  raging  in  their  house,  and  he  was 

No  .one  of  the  nnrses,  whose  duty  has  con-  in  the  habit  of  going  there  oocasionallyi  and 
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always  of  sending  his  linen  to  be  washed  there,  coincidence,  that  at  eadi  of  these  kot  the 

He  first,  in  onr  house,  had  the  disorder,  malaria  spmng  np  jnst  at  a  time  wben  a 

then  two  of  ^e  maid-senrants,  and  next  my  patient  was  lying  ill  there  offerer,  wiudi  he 

mother.  had  apparency  contracted  elsewhrn.     F^* 

The  cook  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  ther,  the  three  houses  in  which  tbemt  soe- 

who  liTcd  in  a  street  called  the  Petty  Cury ,  had  cessions  of  fever  cases  were  observed  are  in 

a  daughter  in  London  who  fell  ill  with  con-  situations  very  different  from  one  anodMr ; 

tinned  fever,  and  who  insisted  upon  going  and  aU  of  them  have  been,  to  my  knowledge, 

home.    At  that  time  there  probably  was  no  perfectly  free  from  fever  for  years  togcdier, 

case  of  fever  in  Cambridge:  certainly  none  both  before  and  since  that  time,  notirith- 

in  the  Petty  Cury,  as  Dr.  Haviland  (who  standing  that  fever  has  been  much   more 

gave  me  the  account)  satisfied  himself  by  generally  prevalent,  and  that  they  hare  been 

enquiry.    The  girl  was  very  ill  indeed  after  inhabited    by    succesmve  femHies.      What 

she  reached  her  fether*s  house ;   but  she  probability  is  there  (continues  Dr.  Alison) 

ultimately  recovered.     Every  inhabitant  of  that  three  separate  miasmata  should  have 

that  house,  except  an  old,  seasoned  nurse,  arisen  in  these  three  houses,  just  at  tiie  time 

became  affected  with  the  fever ;  and  three  or  when  their  presence  was  required  in  each  ta 

four  of  them  died.     But  no  fever  existed  in  produce  an  effect  which  had  been  foretold 

the  other  houses  of  the  same  street.    When  as  the  consequence  of  another  cause  uadr- 

one  of  the  sick  persons  was  convalescent,  it  niably  operating  on  all  ?" 
was  thought  her  recovery  might  be  accele-        If  we  contrast  facts,  sudi  as  I  have  been 

rated  if  she  were  put  into  a  lodging  at  Trum-  advancing,  with  other  cases,  in  which  all  €bs 

pington,  a  small  village  two  or  three  miles  circumstances  appear  to  have  been  pxeciselv 

from  Cambridge,  in  which  there  certainly  the  same,  except  the  presence  of  the  alleg^ 

was  then  no  fever.     Here  she  and  the  old  cause  of  the  disease — ^making  onr  observa* 

nurse  were  waited  on  by  a  servant  belong-  tions  always  upon  as  large  a  scale  as  poen- 

ing  to  the  Trumpington  House.    That  ser-  ble— we  approach,  as  neariy  as  the  subject 

vant  SDon  sickened  of  the  fever,  and  was  will  admit  of,  to  a  demonstrative  proof  that 

sent  to  Addenbrook's  Hospital,  where  she  continued  fever  spreads  by  contagion. 
^*^*  'Die  reports  which  were  m^   by  the 

Take  one  more  instance,  to  the  same  accredited  physicians,  to  a  committee  of  the 

effect,  related  by  Dr.   Alison :  —  "  Some  House  of  Commons,  respecting   epidemic 

years  ago,  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  great  fever  in  Ireland,  contain  abun<Uint  and  va- 

number  of  fever  cases  in  Edinburgh,  I  met  laable  evidence  on  this  point  also.    Dr. 

with  a  case  in  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  who  Cheyne  states  that  the  fermen  and  house- 

was  lying  in  a  room  in  which  his  father  and  holders  in  some  parts  of  Wicklow,  who 

two  apprentices  were  at  work.     I  could  not  would  not  harbour  or  admit  mto  their  hooKS 

prevail  upon  the  father  to  remove  his  son  to  strolling  persons,    nor  go  to  wakes    nor 

the  hospital,  although  I  stated  the  danger  of  fimerals,  remained  free  from  the  disMne. 

the  apprentices  being  affected.    Within  two  In  BaUytore  a  committee  was  formed  of 

or  three  weeks  after,  I  found  that  the  two  persons  who  took  pains  to  mstruct  the  inha- 

apprentices  were  lying  ill  of  fever  in  then-  bitants  as  to  the  precautions  to  be  obserred 

own  houses :    one  of  them  two  hundred  against  infection :   such  as  refusing  admis- 

yards,  the  other  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  sion  to  wandering  beggars,  absenting  them- 

workshop,   and  widely  distant   from  each  selves  from  wakes  and  other  assemblies; 

other.    ITiese  young  men  likewise  lay  at  and  even,  under  certain  circumstanees,  ftvm 

home  dunng  the  fever;  and  each  of  their  places  of  vrorship.    These  precautions  were 

cases    was    speedily    foUowed   by   a   sue-  so  effectual  that  not  a  case  of  fever  occurred, 

cession  of  others  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Four  villages  in  the  neigfabouriiood  of  Lismore 

rooms  which  they  occupied,  and  of  those  are  stated  by  Dr.  Barker  to  have  been  pre- 

immediately  adjoining,  who  had  never  been  served  from  the  fever,  chiefly  by  the  exer- 

at  the  workshop.     In  one  of  these  houses  tions  of  some  Roman  Catholic  dergvmcn, 

seven,  and  in  the  other  twelve,  were  thus  who  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  avoid  aU 

affected.     Now  on  the  supposition  of  the  communication  with  Lismore,  and  with  an- 

fever  being  contagious,  all  this  was  to  be  other  town  in  ite  vidnity,  where  the  fever 

expected,  and  all  corresponded  to  the  pre-  was  rife. 

dictions  whidi  were  hazarded  on  that  belief.  It  was  observed  also  that  bodies  of  per- 
But  on  the  supposition  of  such  succession  sons  coHectcd  together,  and  fenced  aboutbv 
of  fever  caws  depending  on  miasmata,  there  barriers  which  precluded  interv»urae  bo- 
must  have  been  at  least  two,  more  probably  tween  them  and  places  infected  wiA  the 
three,  separate  and  aoddentany  concurring  fever,  remafaied  exempt  from  it ;  chUdraD  in 
miasmata  to  explain  the  phenomena  here  charity  schools,  soldiers  in  barracks,  and 
observed ;  one  at  the  workshop,  and  one  at  even  prisoners  in  the  jails.  In  thesame  par- 
each  of  the  bouses  of  the  apprentices :  and  liamentary  report  you  may  see  a  letter  from 
tbere  must  have  been  this  extraordinary  Dr.  M'Donald,  who  had  established  a  fever 
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hospital  at  Belfiist,  which  hospital  alone  at  repute,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who 
one  period  contained  190  cases  of  tjphus.  hold  what  I  cannot  help  thinking  erroneous — 
Very  near  the  hospital  was  a  school,  con-  and  iferroneous,  then  manifestly  dangerous — 
taining  700  or  800  young  persons  ;  a  poor-  opinions  on  this  subject.  Chomel  informs 
house,  with  300  inmates;  and  a  barrack  us  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  profession 
with  1000  soldiers.  These  places  were  never  in  Paris  believe  that  typhoid  fever  is  a  corn- 
more  free  from  fever  than  at  that  time.  municable  disease.     Upon  a  subject  so  im- 

Facts  to  the  same  purpose  abound  in  the  portant  it  is  right  that  you  should  be  fur- 
medical  reports  of  the  army  and  navy,  nished  with  data  for  forming  a  correct  and 
Thoseof  the  navy  are  especially  valuable  and  settled  judgment.  But  I  scarcely  eipect 
instructive  in  this  matter,  because  the  whole  that  the  facts  I  have  now  brought  forward 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  patients  will  carry  the  same  conviction  to  you  all ; 
are  placed  come  under  the  certain  and  im-  for  I  agree  with  Dr.  Christison  in  believing 
mediate  cognizance  of  the  medical  officers  that  the  discrepancy  which  exists  upon  this, 
superinten&ig  them.  I  cannot  go  into  as  upon  some  other  controverted  questions, 
particulan  h^,  but  must  content  myself  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  different  consti- 
with  referring  you  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  tution  of  men's  minds,  and  their  peculiar 
lind.  Sir  GU'iert  Blane,  and  Dr.  Trotter,  habits  of  thought.  Most  of  the  anticonta^ 
Yon  will  there  find  that  ships  which  had,  for  gionists  whom  I  have  known  have  belonged 
a  great  length  of  time,  been  quite  free  from  to  that  party  in  this  country  which  advocates 
fever,  have  had  that  disease  spread  rapidly  what  are  called  liberal  opinions  in  politics 
from  one  individual,  recently  imported,  so  and  in  religion.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
as  to  affect  almost  all  the  crew*  This  was  generally  true,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
often  the  case  when  raw  recruits  were  drafted  curious  psychological  fact, 
from  the  receiving  ships.  It  appears,  from  I  have  laid  before  you  some  of  the  positive 
reports  made  to  Dr.  Trotter  by  different  evidence  which  goes  to  prove  the  contagious- 
naval  surgeons,  and  published  in  his  Me*  ness  of  continu^  fever.  You  may  naturally 
dieina  NuuHca,  that  Uie  fever  was  conveyed  ask,  and  it  is  but  fieur  that  I  should  tell  yon, 
to  a  great  number  of  vessels  forming  the  what  are  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of 
Channel  Fleet,  from  the  receiving  ship  called  the  question, 
the  Cambridge.  First,  then,  it  is  asserted  that  continued 

It  is,  moreover,  found,  that  when  persons  fever  cannot  be  contagious,  because  some, 

ill  of  fever  are  taken  away  from  their  own  nay  many  persons,  who  have  intercourse 

close  and  crowded  houses,  and  when  means  with  the  sick,  do  not  contract  the  disease. 
of  purification  are  employed,  the  fever  cesses        But  the  force  of  this  reasoning  is  com- 

to  spread  in  those  houses.    This  weU-ascer-  pletely  broken  by  the  well-known  fact  that, 

tained  fiict  it  is  which  gives  to  fever  hospitals  in  respect  to  diseases  which  are  on  all  hands 

their  greatest,  nay  almost  their  only  value,  acknowledged  to  be  contagious,  and  which 

They  would  otherwise,  as  we  have  already  are  even  propagable  by  inoculation,  small- 

seen,  be  detrimental  or  dangerous  to  all  con-  pox  for  example,  the  same  kind  of  exemp- 

oemed  witlr  them,  by  concentrating  the  poi-  tion  notoriously  happens.    Some  of  those 

son  that  produces  the  fever ;  without  equi-  who  so  escape  may  have  had  the  fever  before ; 

valent  benefit.    As  it  is,  they  cause,  indeed,  and  have  tiiereby  become  less  capable  of 

a  certain  amount  of  disease  and  of  death ;  being  reinfected  by  the  poison.    I  believe  it 

bat  by  clearing  an  infected  neighbourhood  of  to  be  uncommon  for  a  person  to  have  genuine 

the  seeds  of  Uie  fever,  and  by  so  preventing  continued  fever  a  second  time,  unless  be  is 

its  diffusion  among  a  large  and  healthy  com-  exposed  to  the  contagious  matter  in  a  very 

munity,  they  save  many  more  lives  than  they  concentrated  state,  or  for  a  long  time  to- 

aacrifice.  gether.     Some  may,  by  original  peculiarity 

Yon  may  be  surprised  that  I  should  appear  of  oonstitation,  be  proof  against  its  power ; 

to  labour  this  point ;  and  should  take  so  but  probably,  in  most  cases,  the  immunity 

much  pains  to  prove  what  may  seem  to  you,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  person 

as  I  oonfiesB  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  an  un-  has  been  fortunate  enough,  or  careful  enough, 

deniable  proposition.    But  I  do  so  because  to  escape  imbibing  an  effective  dose  of  the 

many  have  denied,  and  do  still  deny  it ;  and  poison.  You  may  breathe,  for  a  good  while, 

plausible  reasons  are  given,  by  men  of  name  without  much  hazard,  an  atmosphere  but 

and  character,  for  diMssrding  altogether  the  faintly  imbued  with  the  contagious  eflluvia ; 

notion  of  continued  fever  iMtng  propagated  and  you  may,  though  with  somewhat  more 

by  contagion.     Some  even,  who  have  begun  of  hazard,  breathe,  for  a  short  time,  air  which 

by  expressing  their  belief  that  the  disorder  is  strongly  tainted  by  them,  and  yet  go  free. 
was  contagious,  have  ended  by  becoming        This  argument,  that  the  fever  cannot  be 

Strang,  aye  violent  anticontagionists.    Tlie  contagious  because  many  of  those  who  come 

late  Dr.  Armstrong  was  one  of  these ;  and  near  the  sick  are  not  affected  with  it,  has 

there  are  living  men,  of  high  and  deserved  been  happily  ridiculed  by  comparing  an  epi- 
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demic  to  a  battle.     A  man  might  say,  '*  I  in  this  matter  the  Utcs  of  our  Ddgbboon 

was  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  saw  many  and  clients  may  be  saved,  or  loet.     Eren  if 

men  around  me  fidl  down,  and  die,  and  it  we  doubt  about  the  contagtoosoeas  of  Xht. 

was  said  that  they  were  struck  down  by  disease,  we  are  bound  to  aei  as  if  we  bad  no 

musket  balls;  but  I  know  better  than  that,  doubt  upon  the  subject;   and  I  would  ad- 

for  I  was  there  all  the  time,  and  so  were  monish  you  (although  that  is  ■  lower  and 

many  of  my  friends,  and  we  never  were  poorer  motive)  that  your  own   repatatiua 

hit  by  any  musket  balls.     Musket  balls,  and  success  may  be  endangered  by  mistakes 

therefore,  oould  not  have  been  the  cause  of  in  this  very  thing.     1  have  been  toJd  of  one 

the  deaths  we  witnessed."     And   if,   like  instance,  which  may  serve  as  a  warning.    A 

contagion,  they  were  not  palpable  to  the  lady  came  from  the  country  to  London,  to 

senses,  such  a  person  might  go  on  to  affirm  see  a  sister,  who  was  ill  of  fever.     She  asked 

that  no  proof  eiisted  of  there  being  any  the  medical  attendant  if  there  was  any  danger 

such  things  as  musket  balls.  of  infection.     He  happened  to  be  a  staonefa 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  same  non-contagionist ;  and  he  said  '*  no  daoger 

argument,  whatever  may  be  its  validity,  is  whatever."  Upon  the  faith  of  that  aasuzance, 

equally  potent  against  any  other  general  the  lady  resolved  to  sit  up  with,  said  to 

cause :   against  local  miasms ;   against  an  nurse  bier  sister ;  but  she  fdl  sick  hendf  of 

undefined  something  in  the  air.  the  disease,  and  died.    I  bdieve  this  did  not 

Again,  the  disorder  does  not  spread,  say  shake  the  medical  man's  opinion.     He  at- 

they,  in  the  houses  of  the  rich ;  but  why  tributed  the  mischance  to  some  local  mi«at. 

should  it  not  do  so,  if  it  proceeds  from  any  But  he  could  not  persuade  the  lady's  friends 

cause  whidi  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  of  this :  they  maintained  that  her  death  lay 

and  ventilation  does  not  disarm  ?    The  fact,  at  his  door ;  and  whether  they  were  right  or 

when  rightly  considered,  is  a  strong  drcum-  wrong,  the  affair  was  so  much  talked  &[,  and 

stance  in  favour  of  contagion.  was  so  injurious  to  him,  that  he  was  obliged 

But  then  the  disorder  often  occurs  when  to  leave  that  part  of  the  town,  and  to  ^ek 
we  can  trace  no  contagion :  and  the  full  for  pncUce  ebewhere. 
answer  to  this  argument  is  to  be  found  in  Many  sporadic  cases  occur  of  febrile  dU* 
the  fact  that  the  same  difficulty  applies  to  order,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  category 
diseases  which  are  not  only  confessedly  con*  of  continued  fevers,  and  yet  are  liable  to  be 
tagious,  but  which  are  believed  to  have,  now,  confounded  with  them.  All  the  phlegmasia 
no  other  source  than  contagion ;  even,  as  I  are  attended  with  pyrexia,  and  the  local  in- 
showed  you  before,  to  small-pox.  All  that  flanmiation  may  be  slight,  or  very  obscurely 
the  argument  can  amount  to,  is  a  presump-  marked,  and  easily  overlooked  :  but  thio 
tion  that  the  distemper  may  sometimes  febrile  symptoms  are  mudi  the  saaae  m 
originate  independently  of  contagion.  A  those  which  constitute  the  more  ti|^fffM«ii«- 
person  may  be  exposed  to  the  agency  of  the  tory  forms  of  continued  fever.  In  like 
contagious  matter  quite  unconsciously,  by  manner  severe  bodily  injuries,  oompoand 
coming  into  contact  with  fomites,  or  by  fractures  for  example,  sometimes  give  rise 
approaching  another  person  who  is  just  con-  to  constitutional  symptoms  precisely  resem- 
valesoent  from  the  disease.  A  nobleman  bling  the  most  prominent  phaenomena  of  its 
died  here,  in  the  prime  of  life,  last  year,  of  typhoid  forms.  Excluding  all  such  spurious 
scarlet  fever.  The  story  goes  that  he  had  resemblances  of  the  genuine  disease,  I  con* 
just  come  to  town,  and  was  dining  out,  and  fees  my  own  opinion  to  be,  that  continued 
by  his  side  sat  a  young  lady  who  had  just  fever,  Uke  small-pox  and  measles,  originates, 
recovered  from  that  oomplsint ;  and  that  in  all  cases,  from  a  specific  poison.  Wi^ 
from  her  he  unwittingly  received  it.  In  such  respect  to  all  these  disorders,  I  conceive 
a  place  as  this  there  are  a  thousand  unsus-  that,  in  every  laige  community,  there  is 
pected  ways  in  which  contagion  may  be  constantly  kept  up  a  sufficient  stock  of  con- 
disseminated.  It  may  lurk  in  a  hackney  tagious  matter,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  leaven, 
coach;  you  may  catch  it  from  your  neighbour  whenever  circumstances  fevourable  to  the 
in  an  omnibus,  or  at  the  theatre,  or  at  development  of  the  disease,  as  an  eptdemie. 
church ;  your  tinen  may  be  impregnated  may  chance  to  arise, 
with  the  subtle  poison  in  the  house  of  your  Continued  fever  has  been  ascribed,  by 
laundress ;  or  your  coat  may  convey  it  from  those  who  deny  its  origin  in  contagion,  to 
the  workshop  of  your  tailor.  So  that,  when  certain  other  causes ;  some  of  which  ■*— ^**»m1 
continued  fever  occurs,  it  is  very  difficult  attention,  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
indeed  to  be  sure  that  it^bas  not  arisen  from  interest  that  belongs  to  the  whole  inquiry, 
contagion ;  and  it  becomes  a  very  interesting  but  also  because  they  really  are  important 
question  whether  the  disease  ever  proceeds  agents  in  the  extension  of  the  disesae. 
from  any  other  cause.  It  is,  however,  of  First,  then,  it  was,  and  is,  a  common 
primary  importance  to  determine  whether  it  belief,  that  continued  fever  may  be  yeneraied 
iB|  or  is  not,  communicable.     By  our  belief  by  the  effluvia  constantly  proceeding  from 
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the  human  hody,  even  wben  healthy,  if  these  quiries  concerning  the  cause  of  the  jail-fever 
effluvia  are  accamulated  and  condensed  by  to  tliis  pointed  conclusion : — **  If  it  were 
the  crowding  together  of  many  persons  in  asked/'  says  he,  "  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
close,  dirty,  and  ill- ventilated  places.  It  is  jail-fever,  it  would  in  general  be  readily 
unquestionable  that,  when  once  introduced,  replied,  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  cleanliness  ; 
the  disease  spreads,  under  such  circumstances,  but  as  I  have  found  in  some  prisons  abroadi 
with  fearful  rapidity ;  but  the  point  at  issue  cells  and  dungeons  as  offensive  and  dirty  as 
is  whether  it  is  ever  so  caused  de  novo.  I  any  I  have  observed  in  this  country,  where^ 
must  refer  you,  for  good  evidence  that  it  is  however,  this  distemper  was  unknown,  1  am 
not  so  engendered,  to  Dr.  Bancroft's  book  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  additional 
on  the  yellow  fever.  He  shows  that  typhus  caute  for  its  production" — which  additional 
Cever  does  not  spring  up  in  places  where  cause  can  be  no  other  than  the  contagions 
it  could  scarcely  fail  to  appear  if  that  theory  poison  emanating  from  the  bodies  of  those 
were  true.  He  instances  the  natives  of  the  who  have  the  fever.  It  is  true  that  fever  is 
arctic  regions,  who,  in  order  to  shelter  them-  most  frequently  met  with,  and  most  rapidly 
selves  against  the  extreme  cold  of  their  cli-  propagated,  where  men  are  crowded  toge- 
mate,  live  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ther,  in  jails,  or  in  close  and  ill  ventilated 
year  in  close  subterraneous  dwellings,  from  places  :  but  this  affords  no  reason  fbr  sup- 
which  the  fresh  air  is  studiously  excluded,  posing  that  it  is  ever  generated  there,  any 
and  of  which  the  atmosphere  becomes  so  more  (to  use  a  homely  illustration  of  Dr. 
offensively  fcul  as  to  be  scarcely  supportable  Bancroft's)  than  the  general  prevalence  of 
foy  a  stranger:  yet  continued  fever  is  not  lice  and  other  parasitic  vermin  In  such 
known  among  them.  A  similar  exemption  places,  proves  that  these  vermin  are  ^ene- 
from  that  disease  is  observed  within  the  rated  by  filth,  by  pent-up  human  effluvia, 
tropics,  in  the  African  slave  ships,  where  and  want  of  ventilation,  instead  of  being 
**  the  poor  wretches  are  crowded  together  mttt\y  fostered  thereby, 
below  the  deck,  as  close  as  they  can  possibly  Again,  continued  fever  has  been  attributed^ 
Ne,  in  a  sultry  climate,  barred  down  with  with  great  confidence,  to  a  vitiated  state  of 
iron  to  prevent  insurrection."  Although  the  air,  from  the  putrefaction  of  dead  animal 
many  of  them  die  from  suffocation,  and  and  vegetable  substances.  Dr.  Bancroft 
from  fluxes,  yet  Dr.  Trotter,  who  was  him-  deals  with  and  demolishes  this  error  also  ; 
self,  at  one  time,  surgeon  to  a  slave  ship,  shewing  that  neither  the  putrid  atmosphere 
declares  that  *' contagious  fevers  are  not  of  dissecting-rooms  (respecting  which  yon 
their  diseases."  Dr.  Bancroft  quotes  also  a  must  have  some  personal  experience),  nor 
narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  193  Europeans,  the  noisome  effluvia  from  full  and  iU-con- 
who,  during  the  time  of  the  French  revolu-  ducted  burial-grounds,  nor  those  to  which 
tion,  were  "deported"  to  Cayenne,  in  the  tallow-chandlers,  soap-boilers,  glue  and 4»t- 
Decade  frigate.  They  were  crowded,  and  gut  makers,  and  the  melters  of  whale- 
even  squeezed  together,  in  so  small  a  space,  blubber,  are  exposed,  nor  the  foul  air  of 
and  fur  so  long  a  time,  that  the  sentinels,  sewers  and  privies,  have  ever  been  known 
who  were  placed  at  the  hatchways  to  guard  to  produce  any  thing  like  continued  fever, 
them,  and  who  were  thus  exposed  to  the  hot  In  some  parts  of  Essex,  near  the  coast, 
and  fetid  air  which  came  from  their  hole  of  where  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  ma- 
i»nfinement,  demanded  that  their  period  of  nuring  their  fields  with  shoals  of  sprats,  I 
offensive  duty  might  be  shortened.  Yet  none  have  seen  large  tracts  covered  with  these 
of  these  miserable  persons  perished,  nor  did  fish  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  The  stench 
fever,  properly  so  called,  arise  among  them,  they  occasion  is  horrible ;  but  no  disease  re*- 
Neither  did  that  distemper  present  itself  in  suits.  Dr.  Chisholm,  in  a  paper  to  which 
any  of  the  survivors  of  the  black  hole  at  I  can  only  refer,  but  which  I  would  reoom- 
Caleatta ;  the  frightful  account  of  which,  by  mend  you  to  look  at,  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
one  of  those  survivors,  Mr.  Howell,  is  ab-  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
etracted  in  an  appendix  to  Dr.  Bancroft's  Journal^  brings  forward  other,  and  very 
work.  satisfactory.  Instances,  to  the  same  purpose-: 
Fever  used  to  infest  our  English  jails ;  but  from  a  bone  manufactory,  near  Bitton,  in 
that  it  was  always  imported,  and  never  en-  Gloucestershire  ;  from  an  establishment 
gendered  there  by  filtiii  and  defective  venti-  (now  relinquished)  on  the  banks  of  the  Avoni, 
btion,  and  the  accumulation  of  human  for  eonverting  the  flesh  of  dead  animals  into 
effluvia,  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  adipocire ;  from  manufectories  for  refining 
that  the  benevolent  Howard,  when  he  visited  sugar,  where  the  blood  of  slaughtered  ani- 
the  prisons  on  the  continent,  found,  to  his  mals  is  kept  for  that  use  by  butchers ;  from 
great  surprise,  that  they  were  free  from  the  leather-dressing  business ; — all  tending, 
ISsver,  although  they  were  no  less  close,  I  say,  to  the  conclusion,  ^at  air,  con>- 
erowded,  and  impure  than  our  own.  He  taminated  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
brings  the  result  of  his  observations  and  en-  substances,  is  not  necessarily  noxious    to 
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life ;  still  less  productive  of  that  specific  dis-  necessity  been  kept  upon  very  short  alloir- 

eese  which  we  are  now  Considering.    The  anoes  of  food — in  cases  of  imwlatinn  bj 

old  belief,  thereforei  was  unfounded,  that  snow  storms,  or  by  the  aoddc&tal  ckMore  oif 

the  exhalations  from  the  dead  and  putrefying  a  mine — ^we  find,  indeed,  that  diattue  is  pio- 

bodies  of  men  and  horses,  lying  unburied  on  duoed  by  the  priTation  of  nonriahment ;  bat 

the  field  of  battle,  are  capable  of  producing  it  is  not  continued  fever.    The   conrtitina 

a  pestilence.    Many  instances  to  the  oon-  into  which  the  suffeiers  are  bron^it  is  ntoit 

trary  are  on  record :  one,  of  an  early  date,  like  scurvy.     So  that  although  m  want  of 

is  thus  stated  by  Diemerhrotk  : — '*  Anno  sufficient  aliment  may  be,  ind  doubtless  is, 

1642,  in  agro  Juliaicenst  maxima  stragea  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  promoting  the  effact 

facta  est,  et  ad  minimum  8000  militnm  of  the  contagious  poison,  there  is  no  groand 

ocdsa  fuerunt,  pneter  majorem  adhnc  famu-  for  supposing  that  it  ever  primaril j  or  waUtj 

lorum,  &c.  numerum :  corpora  inhnmata  sub  occasions  fever. 

dio  computmerunt,  nulla  tamen  pestis  in-        In  feet,  all  the  drcnmstancei  vdnch  I 

secnta  est."  have  now  been  considering  act  as  prtditpm 

It  has  been  said  that  fever  Is  produced  by  tn^  causes,  lliey  render  the  haman  body 
pome  unknown  condition  of  the  air,  imper*  an  easier  prey  to  the  true  ejeeiiim^  aam, 
oeptible  by  our  senses,  but  distinct  from  which  is  a  specific  animal  poison.  Yoa  wiQ 
contagion.  I  believe  this  is  a  very  popular  remark  that  they  are  all  debiUi^Hmf  circwa- 
notion ;  but  it  is  perfectly  gratuitous  and  stances ;  and  where  several  of  them  co-exist, 
untenable,  and  inconsistent  with  observed  their  joint  influence  in  subduing  the  systen, 
fects.  You  may  have  fever  raging  in  certain  and  bringing  it  into  subjection  to  the  con- 
parts  of  a  town,  and  yet  the  parts  in  the  im-  tagion,  is  very  great.  For  the  same  maon« 
mediate  vidnity  of  these  be  quite  exempt  depression  of  spirits,  however  prodnoed,  has 
from  it.  Now  this  oould  hardly  be,  if  there  a  strong  predisposing  effect ;  as  strong, 
was  some  general  property  diffused  through  perhaps,  as  any  other  single  canae.  Of  thai 
the  atmosphere  capable  of  engendering  con-  I  have  seen,  if  I  mistake  not,  aome  remarka^ 
tinned  fever :  and,  as  I  stated  before,  this  ble  examples.  It  is  upon  tUs  principle  that 
notion  is  severely  pressed  by  one  of  the  we  may  explain  the  feet,  that  oontinned  fever 
arguments  which  the  non-contagionists  is  apt  to  attack  those  of  tiie  lovrer  cbsaes 
themselves  are  fond  of  employing.  If  the  who  have  recentiy  come  to  reaide  in  the 
disease  depends  upon  contagion,  some  per-  metropolis ;  who  are  often  living  anxioasIy» 
sons  in  the  community  may  come  less  near  and  with  persons  to  whom  they  were  not 
the  sick,  or  imbibe  a  less  dose  of  the  con-  previously  known.  We  have  had  niuDcrevi 
tagious  poison,  than  others,  and  so  escape :  opportunities,  in  the  hospital,  of  notidag 
but  if  thie  cause  of  fever  were  spread  abroad  this  curious  ctrcumstanoe :  and  it  is  mea- 
tiirougfaout  the  whole  atmosphere,  all  must  tioned  by  almost  all  the  Flrench  wrkcn  oa 
be  exposed  to  its  influence,  and  few,  vre  may  fever.  To  the  same  principle  also  wo  most 
suppose,  could  avoid  suffering  from  its  ope-  attribute  the  tendency  to  fell  down  in  fever, 
ration.  observed  in  young  soldiers  and  sailors.    Yoa 

Exposure  to  cold  is  another  cause  to  will  find  statements  to  that  effect  in  Dr. 
which  fever  has  been  sometimes  attributed.  Trotter's  works,  and  in  those  of  Dr.  lind 
But  this  is  an  agency  so  widely  prevalent,  and  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane.  When  fever  ap- 
that  if  it  alone  oould  excite  fever,  that  com-  pears  in  a  ship,  the  raw  sailors  aie  always 
phdnt  would  be  fer  more  general  than  it  the  soonest  attacked  by  it ;  and  it  is  the 
really  is,  and  we  should  be  able  to  trace  it  same  with  the  recruits  in  the  land  memot, 
oftener  and  more  distinctiy  than  we  can,  to  In  a  defeated,  dispirited,  or  retreating  amyr 
the  alleged  cause.  That  by  its  debilitating  its  ravages  are  often  frightfrd.  Here  «c 
effect  cold  will  predispose  the  body  to  be  have  combined,  fetigue,  a  deficiency  of 
affected  by  the  contagion  of  fever,  I  well  wholesome  food,  and  mental  depression, 
believe :  and  the  same  remark  is  applicable  You  must,  I  think,  perceive  the  impor* 
to  another  cause  that  has  been  assigned ;  tance  of  distinguishing  between  the  one  ex- 
namdy,  deficiency  of  nourishment.  Dr.  citing  cause  and  the  many  predisposiof 
Alison,  in  his  admirable  essay  On  the  causes  of  fever.  The  latter  are  genaaDy 
Manofftment  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  has  beyond  our  control.  We  cannot  hope  to 
dearly  proved  that  the  prevalence  of  oon-  remedy  extensive  destitution ;  nor  to  aeps- 
tagiotts  fever  amongst  tite  lower  orders  is  rate  it  effectually  from  its  oonoomitants  of 
always  in  direct  proportion  to  their  state  of  filth,  and  despondency  of  mind.  Bnt  we 
phyirical  destitution.  The  association  of  may,  by  timely  diligence,  root  out  tins  spe- 
pestilence  with  famine  is  proverbial.  But  cific  contsgion,  or  confine  it  within  nanw 
we  do  not  find  that  continued  fever  is  ever  bounds.  When  the  sick  can  be  at  once  re- 
created by  the  mere  want  of  nutriment.  In  moved  from  their  crowded  homes  to  a  feter 
persons  who  have  sought  to  starve  them-  hospital,  and  their  impuie  apartments  voi- 
selves  to  death— among  sailors  who  have  of  tikted,  oleansed,  and  whitewashed,  the  dU- 
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CUB  may  ofteD  be  kept  in  check,  if  not  en-  RBSEARCHBS 

tirdy  itopped ;  and  the  yet  liealthy  persons 

of  the  inftcted  district  be  presenred  from  its  ^  '*" 

gnsp.     For,  as  I  stated  before,  there  is  NATURE  OF  CERTAIN  FREQUENT 

reason  to  beUeretbat  the  poison,  unless  pent  FORMS  OF  DISEASE 

np,  does  not  remain  actire  at  any  great  dis- 

tanoe  from  the  person  from  whom  it  pro-  chabactmmbd  by  thb  pusbncb    o» 

oeeds ;  not  eren  many  yards,  or  feet.    It  is  oxalate  or  limb  in  thb  ubinb. 

ZL^i  L'T^J^  ^'L^c.Si  „^^  ^"-T^  ^J"^'  ^•^•'  M-^'  ^'^'^' 

intheop«dr.    It  is  almost  always  ««ght,  ''fi^'o:^JSS^p^^^^y^ff^ 

if  at  all,  in  the  interior  of  houses.     It  is  ex-  and  Fhysidan  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary, 

tremely  uncommon  for  it  to  extend  from  one  [Concluded  ftom  p.  754.1 

bed  to  another  in  our  general  hospitals,  

where  great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness 

and  ventilation.    The  noxious  qualities  of  Case  Ul.—Intense  hunhar  pain  follow 

the  poison  are  diminished,  and  at  length 


destroyed,  by  its  dilution  with  common  air, 

just  as  those  of  other  gaseous  poisons  are : 

and  hence,  in  priTate  houses,  in  the  better  ceeded  by  uric  acid  gravel ;  excess  of 

ranks  of  society,  where  the  rooms  are  spa-  urea, 

dotts  and  airy,  and  proper  precautions  m  1^     ^              .    .  ^              ^, 

taken,  the  disease  hardly  ever  spreads.  .  Jr'-  ' »  ®^  ^»  ^  gentleman  re^ 

What  are  those  proper  precautions  ?  ^^^%  i°  the  neighboorhood,  came 
They  are  simple,  and  may  be  stated  in  a  «p4®!  ™y  p*^  ^*y  **'»  *®^»  corn- 
very  few  words,  nlaming  of  intense  pain   across    the 

Where  choice  can  be  made,  a  large  apart-  loinSy  so  severe  as  to  interfere  mate- 

nent  should  be  selected  for  die  sick  person,  rially  with  his   comfort.      From   his 

Unlessthe  weather  be  veiy  hot,  there  diould  histoiy  it  appears  that    the    eenerai 

be  a  iire  in  the  room,  for  it  acts  as  a  yentila-  health  had  been  good ;  always  nad  an 

tor.    Theair  of  the  diamber  should  be  kept  excellent,  indeed  often  a  Yoracious  ap- 

fresh  by  having  a  window,  or  a  door  (accord-  petite,  and  been    "  a  heavy  feeder," 

ing  to  the  weather)  dways  open ;  Or  both  gating  and  drinking  abundantly,  hat 

window  and  door.    Bed  and  window  cur-  scarcely    ever    has   been  intoxicated. 

t^,ai>daUsaperiluofaartidMof  fornitur^  His  life  has  been  one  of  great  activity, 

dioidd  be  removed.    Ortat  dfligence  ^o^d  y^       ^^     fo,  ^^^^  \^^  ^^^  ^^ 

^:L^^2^^^X^^.^^  horsSback  or  in  his  gijr.    Ten  years 

Sbuld  be  immersed  at  once  in  water:  and  ^rntative  dyspepsia,  lasting  about  six 

all  discharges  from  the  sick  person's  body  months :    from  this  he  recovered,  and 

should  be  instantly  carried  out  of  the  room,  remained  tolerablv  well  for  four  years. 

AU  unnecessary  intercourse  with  the  pa-  when  he  suffered  a  rchipse.  attended 

tient,  by  his  famUy  and  friends,  should,  for  with  severe  pain  in  the  left  hypochon- 

bis  aske,  as  well  as  for  theirs,  be  avoided,  drium,  referred  to  flatulent  distension 

Aa  life  advances,  the  susceptibility  of  the  of  the  colon,  conseouent  on  constipa- 

disease   appears  to  diminish;    for   which  tion,  by  the  late  Mr.  Vance,  under 

reaaon  the  nurses  and  personal  attendants  of  whose  care  he  then  was.    Thiis  pain 

the  patient  should  not  be  very  young ;  and  has  since  been  always  more  or  less 

all  who  do  approach  the  sick  bed  should  constantly   present,  and  is  generally 

take  care  to  avoid,  m  much  as  possible,  relieved  by  an  escape  of  flatus.    About 

inhaling  the  patient  s  breath,  or  tiie  emana-  g^g  yean  ago  he  went  to  Cheltenham 

tiona  ^ch  proceed  from  his  person.  ^^  ^^  outside  of  a  coach,  and  got 

^i^^  r^'  ^  ^  ?^'  *"*'^  °^»  ^  chilled.    He  soon  became  the  subjict 

22^  si^Tte" 'ea^^^  rfsevere  lumbar  pain,  which,  although 

ZSM^h^t  brr^«ns7J/s«d  */  frequently  varvmg  much  in  severity, 

ili^^                      '                            ^  has  now  left  him.    It  is  greatly  m- 

I  shaU  speak  of  the  trealmeni  of  con-  creaaed  by  all  indiscretions  in  diet,  and 

timed  fever  when  we  next  meet  when  absent  a  hearty  meal  will  at  any 

time  hnng  it  on :  when  it  is  present 
it  completely  cripples  him.  By  making 

a  powerful  effort  he  can  sometimes 

manage  to  walk :   and  this  generallv 
gives  some  amount  of  relief,  although 
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too  much  exercise  will  always  bring  it  The  morning  urine  was  of  specific 

on.    He  feels  no  increase  of  pain  when  gravity  1*027.     It  contained  a  great 

riding  on  horseback,  but  a  short  drive  excess  of  urea,  and  resembled  the  night 

on  a  coach  will  bring  on  a  paroxysm  of  urine  in  every  particular,  except  that 

lumbar  pain.    Neimer  headache  nor  the  urate  of  ammonia  was  tiiit^  with 

sickness  nave  been  present  during  the  pink,  and  the  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 

whole  illness.    The  urine  is  generally  were  much  larger,  being  fine  octahe- 

turbid,  and  occasionally  passed  in  larger  dra. 

quantity  than  natural.     This  genUe-  p,  Addi  Nitrid,  Wliij. ;    Addi   Hydro. 

man  has  of  late  become  subject  to  the  chloric,  n^vj.  ter  in  die  ex  cyatho  lof. 

most  distressing  hypochondriasis,  look-  lupuli,  sumend : 

ing  at  all  occurrences  as  tinted  with  a  o  i,      mu 

colouring  of  melancholy  or  misfortune.  »th.— Ihe  unne  was  sent  to  roe; 

So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  sexual  ^"f '  passed  last  night  was  healthy  in 

powers  had  not  become  materially  im-  ^^^}^^  'f  A^^^.  l^^pid  ;   sp.   gr.   liTJJ,. 

paired.    He  has  never  had  pains  along  ^J^^^^  "»e  microscope  it  appeared  full 

the  ureters,  and  inherits  no  tendency  to  Sfi.         octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime, 

calculus  or  gout.    The  tongue  is  to-  /  ***'  Pa®*^.^  "^^s  morning  resembled  H 

lerably  clean;  having  in  its  centre  a  in  every  thing,  save  in  its  lower  specific 

mere  creamy  layer.     The  bowels  act  S^^^^y*  *>eing  I '021.    Both  contained 

^gjl^  excess  of  urea. 

May  1st.  — The  urine  passed  last  ,   16th.— Very  much  improved.      He 

night    was    pale  amber-coloured;    it  ^^  °?^^    ^^^^   ^^ee  from   pain    for 

contained  much    mucus,     was    acid,  several  davs;   is  in  excellent  spirit*, 

did  not  coagulate  by  heat ;  it  contained  ,"®  ^^  taken  more  exercise,  having 

in  diffusion  a  large  quantity  of  urate  oeen  out  rook-shootiuff  the  whole  wetk, 

of  ammonia,  which,  on  the  application  ^^^  ^^^  /Mmng  well." 

of  heat,  dissolved,  and  left  a  copious  ,  ^^^  mghis  unne  was  of  sp.  gr. 

deposit  of  lozenges  of  uric  acid,  mixed  ,V    •.     ^°  yisMe  deposit.      Under 

with   cohering  crystals  of  that  sub-  ^®  microscope  a  few  small  octahedra 

stance  in  the  form  of  crystalline  gravel:  of  oxalate  of  hme,  mixed  with  cylinders 

its  specific  gravity  was  1026:   it  did  °^  ™*^  acid  were  visible.    The  speci- 

not  coagulate  by  heat,  but  contained  "S"  P*^^^  ""*  morning  was  of  sp.  gr. 

an  excess  of  urea  :  on  the  addition  of  ^^*f'  and  contained  still  few  crystals 

nitric  acid,  it  in  a  few  seconds  became  of  the  oxalate. 

filled  with  fine  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ,   -"^^--Appears  completely  well   in 

urea.  health  and  spinte;    is  now  cheerful, 

The  urine  passed  this  morning  was  f?.^  ^^^^  ^""P™  P^°-    The  urine  passed 

of  specific  gravity  1-024,  and  in  other  P"  corning    contained  no  oxalate; 

respects  resembled  the  night  urine.  ,        *  ^\S^^  deposit  of  uric  acid  in 

p.  n^A  «  r..-«.A         •        T           w  1  lozenges,  but  was  still  rather  too  hiffh 

^R%a^oX: .""• '  ''^'- ^"•^  >» «p^ifi«=  K'^-'y. being im^ "'«' 

Omit  all  beer  and  spirits,  as  weU  aa  fatty  CasbIV. — Irritatioedjfspepiia.gtutror- 

and  indigestible  articles  of  food.     Plain  **^»  ^rw*  emaciation  and  depression, 

diet  with  animal  food  once  daily.  voracious  appetite,  copious  deposit  of 

o*i.      -Ks     X,  ^\.                    ,      .  oxalate  of  lime  in  large  and  wcU- 

8th.— Much  the  same;   the  bowels  defined  crystals. 

had  acted  with  copious    bilious  dis-  Marv  Wardrll    m*nf    'Vi      a    •*.  ^ 

charges;   pain  stilf  intense,    depres-  unKyTare  at  the  U^^^^ 

sion  very  great.    The  urine  pkssed  last  sanr  ^^^1^2^   I^^^^ 

night  was  of  specific  irravitvToaO  -it  ^'  ^  i  ^'  ^^T-  .*  ^^^^  nervous 

wl  acid,  pdeTonKlbLSe  o  Tr's^cST^^                        °^T^ 

urate  of  ammonia,  which   bv  heat  dis  ^  '•  ^^^f*^*}^-   v  ^"°^"*°®°^^»^*«? 

^t^L^l'^TjJJPJ^?yt}^  Quantity  If  kood  A^  nS,  •  '"^ 


mixed  with  aa  abundance  of  nucleated  h^mihoi^  «  pregnancy  her 

epitheUum :  no  uric  acid      On  S!.  I^  t.      ^''^  ^?  excellent    During  the 

dftion  oH  tric^dX'  uSeSmS;  fl'^V'^^/^S  ^  ^''-  "^^^  l^ng 

inunediatelysoUdified^mXiSus  n^/«t«    .k"   *"*=■«!".   "=   *•«"«»' 

cry8talliza(Lof„J^«.irT.:i*"'P"'"''  P^^traK'  the  spmta  being  Intenaelr 
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sufllered  from  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  morning  j  motions  offensive ;  no  sick- 

cordis,  and  gastrorhoea.     For  several  ness  since  yesterday,  which  followed 

months  her  most  serious  evil  has  been  the  eating  of  a  couple  of  figs  j  feels 

a  fixed  persistent  pain  across  the  loins,  comfortable,  but  weak ;    urine  clear  ,• 

which  becomes  much  more  intense  by  oxalate  of  lime  not  so  abundant, 

exertion.    No  evidence  of  uterine  dis-  t^.  ^     ««.                    o       « 

ease ;    bowels    constipated ;    appetite  ^f'    Effcrvcscens  c.  Syr.  Papav.  5j. 

craving,  and  distressing,  never  oein^  ®"** 

satisfied ;  .thirst   great ;    flatus  consi-  12th. — ^Vomited  yesterday  after  din- 

derable.  ner ;  passed  a  ^ood  night ;  complained 

26th. —  Shortly  after  each  meal  a  this  morning  of  pain  all  over  the  abdo- 

gush  of  limpid  fluid  rises  from  the  sto-  men,  and  between  thescapuls  ;  bowels 

mach,  which,  in  about  an  hour  after,  is  acting  freely. 

followed  by  the  vomiting  of  the  meal  Pergat.    Fotus  Papaveria  abdomini. 

in  a  semi-digested  state,  nuxed  with  a  ,^.,       -r.    -^  jt 

considerable   quantity  of  black  gru-  16th. -Decidedly  improving;    now 

mous  matter ;  bowels  confined.  ^^^  *>f "  on  the  stomach  a  slight  meal 

Pii  r^i  n  u^A  -a-  ft  «  .  o^  animal  food ;  complams  bitterly  of 

PiL  Col.  c.  Hyd.  388.  o.  n.  ..  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  abdomen,  compared  to 

30th. — ^Bowels  freely  open ;  vomiting  a  cord  tightly  drawn  round  it. 

considerable  and    distressing,  accom-  i>c«a«.         r..«         rre 

nftniM  with  cn-PRt  nain  at  the  Pni«m«  ^  ^P'  ^^^^^-  Co.  Wlxx. ;  Inf.  Serpent, 

panied  witn  great  pain  at  tne  epigas-  ^     §      p         ^j.    M.  ter  in  die. 

mum.  iM    1      J           tr        at 

PiL   Cd.  c.   Opii,  j. ;    ante  prandium  21st.---Improving;   is  mining  flesh 

qnotidie  M.M.  c.  M.S.  5»8.  c. ;  Acid  ^^.^  SP"^^  ;  complains  of  gastrodynia 

Hydrocyan.  dU.  nXvUj.  t.  d.  daily  after  dinner. 

May  5.-Bowels  freely  open ;  vomit-  ^*'»*^-    ^^  ^'  ^-  ^P"  J'  ^^  ^^' 

ing  not    so    frequent  i    complains  of  27th. — Has  gained  strength  enough 

severe  pain,  referred  to  the  right  side  of  to  walk  from  Hoxton,  where  she  re- 

the  chest  sides,  to    my  house ;    is   very  much 

Rep.  Mist.  better,  but  still  has  great  lumbar  pain. 

9,  BUmuth.  Trisnitratia,  Conii  fol.,  Soda  The  urine  is  still  of  rather  too  high  a 

Carbon,  aa.  g.  iv.  t.  d.  density,  contains  an  excess  of  urea, 

i/^i_       TIT          jj     1         •    J    1    .  aJid   a   tolerably  copious   deposit   of 

.*?^^-::;Yf*.*''^^^°iy    seized   last  crystals  of  oxalate  oflime. 

night  with  ffdnting,  and  severe  pain  m  «  ,  *   c        *   *•      a    j  xi-*  •  •  jm 

epigastrium.    Thii  was  relieveTby  a  >.¥•  ^^Pr*\?»-  Acid  Nitnci  dil. ; 

b^tte  brandy  and  water.    After  a  short  ^^^'  A^iJiS^M^'^vf '  5''-  ^^-  ^' 

8horttimesIeepcameon.andsheawokc  ^'    Allowed  to  take  «)me potter. 

somewhat  reheved.     The  emaciation  29. h. — Much  improved;   urine  co- 
has  rather  rapidly  increased  during  the  pious,  pale,  sp.  gr.  1*009. 
fortnight      I  now  requested  her  to  June    7th.  —  Convalescing  *,     urine 
send  me  a  specimen  of  the  urine  passed  1*019,  free  from  oxalate. 
in  the  evenmg.    It  was  pale,  of  sp.  gr.  I3th.— Has  suflfered  a  slight  relapse, 
I-(^,  acid,  and  turbid  trom  the  pre-  attended  with  returns  of  lumbar  pain, 
scnce  of  flesh-coloured  urate  of  am-  following  her  taking  a  glass  of  nard 
monia.    On  exposing  a  portion  to  heat,  porter.    This  lasted  but  a  few  hours ; 
the  latter  dissolved,  and  a  white  opaque  and  she  intends  leaving  town  to  recruit 
deposit    was   left;    this,    under   the  her  strength  in  the  country. 
miCTOSCope,  was  found  to  conast  of  Case  V.— ^mflcwrlion ;  extreme  meUn- 
oval  epithelial  scales,  mixed  with  very  eholujoliowino  ureal  mental dittreu ; 
fine  and  large  octahedra  of  oxalate  of  ,^^re  lumbar  pain  j  great  exeeu  of 
^*™^»  urea,  and  discharge  of  oxalate    of 
Pterstet.inuanpnlvenun;  Amnionic  Sea-  lime;   remarkable  gelatinization  of 

qni-carbonatis,  gr.  iv. ;  «x  Inf.  Serpent.  the  urine  by  heat. 

^  et  Sp.  Eth.  Sulph.  CO.  3m.  ter  in  Catherine  Cutler,  «t.  39,  a  tall  thin 

woman,  of  frdr  complexion,  presenting 

1 1th,  —  Passed  a  good  night;    no  the  appearance   of  great   emaciation 

pain  either  in  back  or  epigastrium;  and  melancholy,  admitted  under  ray 

much  headache;  bowels  thrice  open  care  at  the  Islington  Dispensary  on 

from  a  dose  of  rhubarb  she  took  this  May  3,  18^.    She  has  been  a  widow 
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four  years ;  has  had  two  husbands,  and  Night  urine   contained   a  moeoiii 

lost  both  by  phthisis ;  this,  with  her  cloud,  1*022,  abundance  of  oxalate  oC 

depressed  circumstances,  has  caused  lime  in  octahedral  crystals, 

her  to  experience  great  mental  and  pu.    Cal.  c.  Hyd,  ^j. ;    6tis  borii  ad 

bodily  distress.      She  has  had  eig^ht  catharsia. 

children,  of  which  she  has  lost  six,  o.,      »     *    •  u**       •      *  _i.<»j  ^„ 

Menstruktion  stQl  regular,  but,  to  use  _  9th,-Last  night's  urine  tiiAid  torn 

her  own  expression,  Jmost  drowned  in  ^^^  presence  of  urate  of  ammooia; 

leucorrhoea ;  bowels  habitually  consti-  '«®^*  ^^^  ^«"- 

pated.     She  states  that  she  has  for  Mist.  Gent.  Co.  Jj.;  c  Sp.  Ammon.  C©. 

two  years  been  {gradually  losing  flesh;  Vlxx,  ter  in  die. 

but  lately  this  lus  so  increased  as  to  1 2th.— Much  the  same ;  constipation 

amount  to  rapid  emaciation.    Herde-  continues, 

pression  and  melancholy  are  intense.  p^^,  j^      Co^  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 

probably,  however,  partly  depending  ^            *^ 

onherbeingdependentondress-making  15th.— -No  change  for  the  better; 

as  the  only  means  of  support.     For  bowels  have  acted  well ;  she  still  feels 

some  months  past  she  has  been  the  wretchedly  ill,  and  depressed, 

subject  of  dmost  constant  "  wearing  "  The  urine  passed  last  nisfat  was  of  a 

pain  across  the  loins,  increased  by  ex-  density  of  1'028,  acid,  pale,  and  con- 

ercise,  and  so  severe  at  night  as  often  tained  in  suspension  the  fawn-coloored 

to  prevent  her  lying  in  the  recumbent  urates.    On  warminc  a  portion,  the 

position.      This   pain    is    always  in-  urates  dissolved,  and  the  clear  fluid 

creased  by  exercise.     Her  nights  are  ^o^u  let  fall  a  white  deposit,  which,  on 

usually  sleepless ;  and  if  she  does  get  decanting  the  still  warm  liquor,  and 

a  httle  rest,  she  starts  from  it  with  examination  under  the  microscope,  was 

the  most  frightful  dreams.    She  has  found  to  consist  of  various  sixed  octa- 

frequent    pafcitations,    and   frequent  ^^^  of  oxalate  of  lime,  mixed  with 

pain  about  the  epigastrium  after  tak-  myriads  of  oval  nucleated  epithelial 

mg  food  I   no  great  amount  of  flatu-  scales.    During  the  application  of  heat, 

lence ;  tongue  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  this  urine   underwent   a  remarkable 

white  fur  in  the  centre.  change.    It  did  not  become  opaque,  or 

PU.  Col.  c  Hyd.  ij.  o.  n.  a. ;  Emp.  coafi^te,  but  assumed  a  gelatinous 

Belladonna  i^oni  cordis.  connstence,  retaining  its  transparency. 

^w       ^y        fwl                        ,  ,  *t  then  required  violent  agitation  to 

May  6th.— The  unnepassed  last  diffuse  it  through  water, 

night  was  of  sp.  p.  1-027,  acid,  and  The  morning  urine  was  of  sp.  gr. 

turbid  from  its  holding  nmch  urate  of  1030,  contained  an  abundance  of  cpi. 

ammonia  in  diffusion.    On  decanting  thelium,  but  no  oxalates.    Both  speS- 

the  clear  portion,  and  gently  heating  mens  were  loaded  with  urea,  and  were 

the  opaque  part,  the  urate  dissolved,  converted  into  nearly  semi-solid  crys- 

and  left  a  copious  deposit  of  micros-  talline  masses  on  the  addition  of  nitric 

copic  octahedra  of  oxalate  of  lime,  and  acid. 

numerous  scales  of  nucleate  epitheUum.  i  Vaa  by  no  means  satisfied  upon 

No  change  was  produced  m  this  unne  what  this  very  remarkable  gelatinisa. 

by  heat.    The  specimen  passed  this  Uon  depended.     Certainly  not  upon 

morning  ws  of  sp.  gr.  1  -01 1,  very  pale,  the  presence  of  albumen,  as  nitric  £d 

and  hmpid.    It  became  opaque  on  the  produced  no  opacity  fortlier  than  what 

appUcaUon  of  heat  j  the  troubhng  not  arose    from  the  rapid  production  of 

being   removed   by   mtnc   acid.     It  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea.    Nor  could 

scarcely  contained  a  trace  of  oxalate  of  I  attribute  it  to  the  great  exeett  of  the 

hme.    I  ordered  aU  medicines  to  be  latter  element,  as  thw  change  is  by  do 

omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  means  characterisHc  of  urine  containing 

the  state  of  the  unne  for  a  few  days.   .  a  large  quantity  of  urea. 

8th.— Bowels  for  three  days  have  Rm  mM5«m-nt« 

been  confined.     She  complains  of  a  »ep.  mcoicamenia. 

sense  of  distension  in  the  al^omen,  and  1 7th. — ^Improving ;  bowels  act  weU, 

has  for  two  days  been  confined  to  bed  and  leucorrhcsa  decreasing ;  pulse  24 ; 

with  intense  headache,  giddiness,  and  general  health  better;   the  symptoms 

feverish  excitement.  of  uterine  irritation  have  aecreased 

Morning  urina^  clear,   1028,  acid;  with  the  leucorrhosa,  but  the  want  of 

no  oxalate.  strength,  emaciation,  depression,  and 
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severe   lumbar  pain,    continue;    the  A  tall    and  remarkably  fine  man, 
oxalate  of  lime  Btill  abundant  in  the  extremely  emaciated,  his  cheeks  hoi- 
night  urine.  low,  and   his  whole   appearance   re- 
Capiat  Acid.  Nitric.  DU.  ifixr. ;  ex  Dec.  sembling  that  of  a  diabetic  patient. 
Cmch.  S. ;  bifl  die.    Ordered  nutritious  He  18  a  cumer,  and  is  exposed  to  ex- 
dtiet,  aToiding  yegetables  and  beer,  weak  treme  alternations  of  temj^rature,  work- 
gin  and  water  at  dinner.  ing  in  a  half  bent  position,  without 

T        1  i.     TT     V        J    •      At.  1    i.    coat  or  waistcoat,  in  a  shop  through 
June  l8t-HM  bwn,  donng  the  last      1,.^^  ^  ^^gj^^'t  ^         ^^  ^f  ^      |^ 

week,  wmpletely  free  from  lumbar  ^  a„n,amed,  and  has  been  very  irre- 
pain  s  this  monuny,  apparently  owing  ^^  ^^j,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  fj,  ^ 
to  an  indwcretion  in  diet  lastevening,  »^„  j.^  has' been  gradually  losing 
she  had  a  slight  return.  The  unne  J^j,,  strength,  and  spirits ;  hfs  sexual 
Moed  last  nigfit  just  before  going  to  '„  ha%e  also  rapidly  declined, 
ted  was  pale,  of  specific  gravity  1015,  ^d„ow  scarcely  exist ;  he  has  fre- 
contained  abundance  of  epithelial  j  ^^^^^^  eiissions  in  his  sleep, 
scales,  and  no  visible  oxaUte.  ^^ich  leave  him  weak,  exhausted,  and 
Rep.  omnia.  melancholy,  during  the  ensuing  day. 
5th. -The  return  of  lumbar  pain  has  Regarding  his  previous  habits  he  con- 
been  evanescent ;  she  is  now  quite  free  ;  siders  he  has  been  temperate,  rarely 
complains  of  debility  and  occasional  getting  intoxicated  more  than  twice 
heaoache;  still  suffers  from  constipa-  *  week,  and  then  on  porter  or  ale. 
tion  J  skin  acts  well ;  occasional  fevensh  I^^ring  two  months  his  decline  has 
flushes,  especially  in  the  evening.  The  ^®"  rapid— a/tfcfVw  deseentui.  He  has 
urine  passed  last  night  had  increased  ^°w  an  almost  constant  headache,  a 
in  specific  gravity  to  1-029}  it  was  constant  aching  pain  across  the  loins, 
loaded  with  pale  urates ;  it  contained  *  sense  of  sinking  at  the  stomach,  as  if, 
DO  oxalate  of  lime,  and,  by  heat,  under-  *<>  ^^  ^^^  own  expression,  he  had  no 
went  the  remarkable  gelatinization  be-  inside,  frequent  chills,  with  cold  and 
fore  referred  to  clammy  sweats,  succeeded  by  feverish 

f^-M^r.^  Suo^.  PU.  Co..  c.  Hyd.  ^^^^^^^1.^  centSi*'  fS?;  f«' 

•  P'   •    •  quent  giddiness ;  his  memory  has  been 

12th.— By  taking  the  pills  on  alter-  for  some  time  failing  His  nights  are 
nate  nights,  a  tolerably  healthy  action^  wretchedly  restless,  generally  tossing 

of  the  bowels  has  been  kept  up ;  she  is  all  night  from  side  to  side,  in  vain 

much  improved ;  the  flushes  are  less  endeavouring  to  sleep,  and  if  he  does 

frequent;  no  return  of  lumbar  pain;  slumber,  he  awakes  as  fatigued  as  when 

merely  complains  now  of  not  feeling  he  retired  to  rest;  appetite  bad;  no 

quite  strong.  Uiirst;  frequent  palpitation  and  flatu- 

Inf.  Serpentaritt,5j.t.d.   Allowed  a  little  lence ;  pulse  small  and  irritable ;    no 

porter.  chest  disease. 

I3th.— The  urine  passed  last  night  Sumat.  Pulv.  Rhasi  SaUn.  Jj.,  eras  mane, 

was  of  a  density  of  1*028,  healthy  in  5th. — ^Bowels  acted  once  yesterday 

colour,  contained  no  visible    deposit,  from  the  powder;    hands  tremulous. 

save  a  mucous  cloud.    The  microscope,  The  urine  passed  last  night  was  deep 

however,  detected  a  considerable  ae-  amber- coloured,  acid,  of  a  densi^  of 

podt  of  octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  1'030,  no  visible  deposit :  by  micro- 

of  lime,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  scopic  examination,  nowever,  myriads 

oral  nucleate  epithelial  scales.  of  splendid  octahedral  crystals  of  oxa- 

Oidmd  to  omit  the  porter.  ^l^?^  !»?«  became  visible.    On  the 

addition  of  nitnc  acid  to  the  unne,  a 

20th.— Feels  qmte  well.    The  oxalate  copious  formation  of  crystals  of  nitrate 

has  again  disappeared.  of  urea  occurred. 

Came   VI.— Ai^  emaeiatum  and  de-  The  urine  nassed  this  morning  was 

pre$8kMs  nerwms  palnitatUms ;  hm-  pwer,  acid,  of  a  density  of  1025,  and 

bmr  pom  :  ereeu  ofmrea,  and  discharge  contained  less  oxalate  and  urea. 

qf  oaeaiate  tff  lime.  Pil*  Col.  c.  Hyd.  y.  o.  n.  b.  ;  Add  Nitric. 

T«i.^  n  4  Of      :i    '^A  ji        J  ^^^^-  Wl*^'  *«f  die,  ex.    Dec.  Cin- 

John  Berry,  aet.  31,  admitted  under  chon«,   jj.     Nutritious    diet,    Ught 

?^  ^o^^?i*^^'*®  Finsbury  Dispensary,  pudding  daily,  no  beer,  weak  brandy 

June  3,  1842.  and  water  at  dinner. 
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15th. — Bowels  act  thrice  daily;  mo-  lived  more  regularly  than  preriooBly. 

tions  offensive  and  dark-coloured ;  com-  He  is  very  low-spirited ;  his  memovy  has 

Slains  greatly  of  palpitation  of  the  of   late    become  defective;    peispim 

eart.  freely  on  the  slightest  exertion ;  has 

Rep.    Mist.    c.  Inf.   Serpentariaj.    loco  frequent  nausea  at  the  sight  of  food ; 

Dec.  Cinchonie.  appetite  bad ;  no  pain  m  the  stomach 

_,        .  , ,    .    .  1  .         -1  alter  the  meals ;  no  acid  or  bitter  eruc- 

The  urine  passed  last  night  was  deep  ^^^^^^ .   ^^^^  ^nd  frequent  flatulent 

^^^''^P^^"^^^'    °^    specific    gravity  distension.    His  nights  are  wretched 

1-028:  the  microscope  detected  mynads  ^^^  restless.    During  the  last  year,  a 

of    smaller    octahedra    than    before,  fixed  and  constant  pain  across  the  loins 

^Ima^^^^^  """^  ^*^        ^    ^"^^^  ^"  distressed  him ;  this  he  can  succeed 

°  i^ ,       ^  ,    .  1  X  in  walking  off*  for  a  time,  but  fatisue 

28th. -Very  much  improved;   rests  will  eventually  increase  it ;  the  boii^k 

better  at  night ;  no  lumbar  pam ;  great  y^^^^  ^f  ^^^  y^^^^  relaxed,  acting  three 

sense  of   sinking   at   the    scrobicuhs  ^^  ^ur  times  a  day,  the  motions  being 

cordis.     Night  urine,  1-026,  deposited  dark  and  fluid ;  his  sexual  appeUte  and 

phosphates    by  heat,    and   contained  ^^^^  have  of  late  rapidly  declined  : 

numerous  minute  ciystals  of  oxalate  of  frequent  involuntary  emissions  appear 

hme.    Morning  unne  1;026,  like  the  at  night;  the  tongue  is  clean,  vividly 

night  specimen,  but  did  not  become  red,  and  polished  at  the  Up  and  edges ; 

opaque  by  heat.  pulse  full  and  hard,  but  jerking    The 

M.  Ferri  Co.  3j. ;  c.  Tr.  Lyttas.  Vf[x,  b.  d.  urine  passed  on  the  nieht  of  May  25th 

July  2d.— Improving;  seminal  emis-  was    clear,    amber-coloured,   acid,   of 

sions  ceased.    Still  copious  octahedra  specific -crravity  1-017,  and  contained  no 

in  the  night  urine,  which  is  of  the  ^'^^^^^  deposit ;   a  drop  of  the  lower 

density  1  025.  V^^"^^  °^  ^}^^  ""??!  ^"^f  ^P^'  ?^? 

a     \  tT'     c       n  I  V  ^  n*-  ..  '^^H  <>'  oxalatc  of  limc  m  dumb-bell 

G^t  Co  «^"  d"    ^  ='y«'«'«'  **>*<=•»  ^""^  •>*«*  *"•* «"»'- 

1  r.  i_°  *  «  'i_  \  t-  X  V  .  what  gritty,  unaltered  by  boiling  acetic 
10th.— So  much  better  that  he  is  acid,  but  readUy  soluble  in  nitric  and 
anxious  to  leave  London  on  a  long  hydrochloric  acids.  The  specimen 
journey ;  the  urine  is  now  free  from  passed  in  the  morning  resembled  the 
oxalate.  last ;  was  of  the  density  of  I  -012 :  it  let 
Case  yiL—DUcharge  of  dumb-Mi  fell  a  slightly  cloudy  deposit  by  repose, 
oxalaiet,  apparently  tucceediny  to  me-  which,  under  the  microscope,  wa« 
chanicalinjury,  found  to  be  made  up  of  mynads  of 
David  Maneford,  at.  58,  admitted'  "^!""^^  ."r^^^^  cxv^l^U  of  oxalate 
under  my  care  May  25,  1842 :  a  pallid-  °^'*^^  ^''*^  *  ^^^y  ^^^  dumb-bells. 
looking  man,  with  a  face,  although  not  9>  Acidi  Hydrochlorici,  ^ig.  ;  AddS 
remarkably  attenuated,  presenting  a  Nitrici,  5j. ;  Mist.  Camphorc,  3iiifls. ; 
gaunt  hollow  aspect,  with  a  slight  nee-  M.  capt.  oochl.  j. ;  Min.  ex  Inf.  An- 
tic flush  over  each  cheek-bone  ;  en-  themidia,  Sisa.  ter  die. ;  Sumat.  Pil. 
gaged  up  to  the  age  of  32  as  a  ship's  Hydr.  Chlor.  Co.  gr.  ▼-  o.  n.  He  was 
carpenter  in  vessels  chiefly  in  the  Medi-  ordered  to  wear  a  flannel  bandage  round 
terranean,  and  once  in  a  privateer  on  *^®  ^°^'*»»  ^®  ^^''P  *°  *  ^^^^  nutritioo* 
the  American  coast :  during  this  time  ^^®*'  omitting  all  fermented  liqaora. 
his  life  was  one  of  great  intemperance,  27th. — ^Night  urine  clear,  amber* 
drinking  rum  abundantly.  Since  he  coloured,  no  visible  deposit,  1*01 6,  very 
left  the  navy  he  has  worked  as  a  cabi-  acid,  no  opacity  by  heat:  some  while 
net-maker.  In  1831,  whilst  lifting  pearly  granules  became  visible  by  re- 
a  heavy  weight,  he  experienced  a  pose,  which  consisted  of  cohering  dumb- 
"  wrench"  across  the  loins,  the  efifecte  bell  crystals  of  oxalate.  Monung  spe- 
of  which  injury,  although  apparently  cimen  pale,  contained  mucous  clouds, 
not  severe  at  the  time,  have  ever  since,  with  some  flakes  of  uric  acid  mixed 
more  or  less,  annoyed  him ;  although  with  cohering  dumb-bells, 
his  general  health,  up  to  the  last  year,  June2d.— Notwithstanding thewarm 
has  been  tolerably  perfect.  weather  he  has  not  perspir^  so  much 
His  chief  ailment  now  consists  in  a  as  usual ;  bowels  act  once  daily ;  mo- 
gradual,  but  persistent,  loss  of  stren  fifth  tions  dark,  and  tolerably  healthy; 
and  health  during  the  last  twelve  urine  less  in  quantity ;  that  passed  at 
months,  during  which  period  he  has  night,  1-019,  pale,  and  had  a  copious 
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deposit  of  cylinders  of  uric  acid,  mixed  state  of  eoma  produced  by  imperfect 

with  lozenges  and  rosettes,  nearly  free  strangulation. 

from  oxalate  of  lime.    The  morning  When  a  boy,   I  was  very  fond  of 

specimen  was  1 '01 8  in  density,  and  per-  making   boyish    experiments    on   my 

fectly  resembled  that  passed  at  night,  powers  of  endurance,  such  as  staring 

He  gets  better  nights'  rest;    lumbar  at  the  sun,  having  two  horns  blowing 

pain  still  severe,  but  altogether  feels  at  once  in  my  ears,  lifting  weights,  &c.; 

stronger.  and  one  night,  having  found  no  ill 

9th.— Tongue    not  so  vividly  red;  efiects    from    pinching   my  windpipe 

Sums   slightly   affected.      Has    been  between  my  finger  and  thumb,  I  dared 

rinking  cider,  which  not  appearing  to  another  boy  to  strangle  me  with  his 

disagree,  I  have  permitted  him  to  con-  handkerchief.    He  complied  with  my 

tinue.    The  night  urine  is  of  density  bravado,  but  the  moment  he  had  tied 

1-024,  and  contained  a  copious  deposit  the  handkerchief  tight  I  fell  backwards, 

of  uric  acid.  striking  mv  head  against  the  bed-post 

Rep.  mist.,  omitte  pH.  in  the  /all.    How  long  I  lay  I  could 

23d.-Improving  manifestly  in  gene-  ?«^,.^"'  ^»^*  ^  perfectly  .well  remember 

ral  health;   no  sickness;    biwel?  act  ^^^]'"g  ?"  f"^  pam  from  the  blow, 

well.      Night   urine   I'OIS;    morning  and  a  tmgling   sensation    about    my 

1-015;   no  visible  deposit;   feels  only  Sf^\^'T  *t^  ^""^^  ^"n"?^^'' .""/u® 

weak  and  nervous.  ^^  k'J^jt-    J  a^^  recollect  that  the 

_.    .  c»  t_i-        —        r.    #  n  «  lady  of  the  house  coming  into  the  room 

Zinci  Salph.  gr.  nj. ;  c.  Conf.  Opu.  g.  s.  ^j  ^y^^  moment  the  knSt  was  loosed. 

forma  pilul,  ter  die.  ^^^  ^^.       ^j^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  j  ^^^ 

30th.-Convale8Cing ;  has  now  only  instantly,  saying  "  Nothing,  M'am ;"  re- 
ft pain  in  the  back,  chiedy  confined  to  plying  go  quickly  to  her  inquiry  that 
the  spine,  from  the  first  lumbar  ver-  ghe  had  no  idea  of  the  cause  that  had 
tebra  to  the  sacrum ;  this  is  not  con-  prostrated  me. 

atant,  but  now  comes  on  after  fatigue  i  cannot  say,  but  I  think  the  reason 

in  the  evening ;  still  complains  of  fre-  for  my  having  tried  so  foolish  an  ex- 

quent  invxiluntary  seminal   emissions  periment  was  this:  that  one  of  the  boys 

at  night.    He  was  ordered  to  continue  having   apparently  strangled  a  half- 

his  zinc,  and  to  have  cold  water  co-  starved  kitten  with  his  garter,  began 

piously  applied  in  a  stream  from  a  to  buffet  us  juniors  with  it  till  he  was 

keUle  over  the  genitals  and  loins  twice  tired,  when  we  took  up  the  game  till 

a  day.  he  wanted  his  garter,  when  the  body 

14,  Myddelton  Square,  of  the  kitten  was  thrown  into  a  dry 

^^*^  »•  *®*^ ditch.    There  it  lay  for  some  time,  till 

I  remarked  some  motion  in  it;  and 

SENSIBILITY  OF  PERSONS  having,  by  what  means  I  forget,  com- 

8UFFERING   FROM   ASPHYXIA,  pletely  restored  it  to  life,  and  fed  it,  I 

turned  it  out  into  the  fields. 

The  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  these 

Tb  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette.  may  be  useful,  by  the  encouragement 

g,i^  they  give  to  persevering  efforts  for  the 

As  I  obUrve  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  «'»'°|*t»<»''  «f  asphyxiated  jereons.  or 

wTiew,  last  month,  of  Mr.  Jackson's  jn  other  cases  of  apparent  death ,  and 

rcTicw,  «n»<.  _u»./ii...,  V.     having  entered  upon  this  subject,  I  am 

work  on  »P'»«P»y;.  h«  «R"^jd  h«  .^^             jP        .^  ,^  Ind  ready 

doubts  resi^tmg  (he  inseMibihty  and  ^    ^       .     ^    onl/case  I  have 

want  of  wffenng  by  Pe^f™  w^^o  "^f  had  occasion  to  employ  it,  far  surpassed 

)^^.  -rriZn'-ii^  ineffi..cyeve^oth^erL.hodof fusing 

quotes.  I  think  *«  f«>l»3«J^«^^^^  %rKSy  1840.  a  very  bleak 

of  an  occurrence  that  hapoened  to  my-  ^     j         called  into  a  cottage  to  see 

i|elf  may  prove  that  Dr.  Johnwn  has  ^  /^jj^  ^^^^  ^^  .^j  ^^  ^          ^j 

good  reason  for  his  doubts,  and  that  „ni-stream,  in  which  it  had  been 

%ere  is  not  only  .•en^bihty.  but  some  ,    i^^^rsk  and  partly  floaUng  for 

degree   of  consciousness,  dunng  the  *'„„/^„ut„.    I  fouW  it  cold.  i5«n. 

.Er™..n.p.n«».«"  note. MhUne  from  th.  tl^V^iH'  ""^ -f  **"".?  llJf„** 

l)attMni/M-'!dtrate,''raM("unte."  breath,  which  was  drawn  at  long  in- 
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tervals.    I  immediately  ordered  it  to  be  (whom  I  had  directed  to  go  to  bed,  for 

Eat  into  a  tub  of  hot  water,  before  the  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  warm),  with 

re;  but  the  tub  was  small,  that  the  every  prospect  of  its  speedy  complete 

women  were  obliged  to  pour  and  dash  recovery. 

the  warm  water  over  the  body  while  When  I  saw  it  the  next  morning,  I 
others  rubbed  it.  Finding  this  of  no  could  not  recognize  in  the  dclioite 
use,  but  that  the  pulse  became  almost  child  before  me  the  turgid  featnies  of 
imperceptible,  the  belly  more  tumid,  the  day  before;  and,  what  is  rather 
and  the  body  colder,  I  had  the  child  remarkable,  the  onlv  mark  of  the  boil- 
removed  from  the  bath,  wrapped  in  hot  ing  water  was  a  slight  ronghness  of  the 
blankets,  and  well  rubbed.  This  pro-  cuticle  of  the  chest;  nor  was  the  skin 
duced  amendment  for  a  moment  only,  marked  with  weals  firom  the  use  of  the 
when  seeing  a  birch  rod  hanging  up,  I  rod.  I  attribute  the  long  daration  of 
took  a  few  twigs,  and  began  to  wnip  the  asphj^xia  to  a  bronchial  affection 
the  child.  Instandy  the  limbs  con-  under  which  the  child  laboured  at  the 
tracted  from  the  pain,  the  cry  was  time  of  the  accident,  but  which  was 
more  distinct,  the  pulse  rose,  the  belly  little  aggravated  by  it. 
subsided,  and  warmth  was  restored.  '  The  exhalation  and  reabsorption  of 
The  frictions  were  now  resumed,  and  the  intestinal  gases,  under  the  diminu- 
a  little  hot  brandy  and  water  was  given,  tion  and  return  of  nervous  energy,  in 
but  with  slight  effect;  for  the  body  this  case,  seem  to  deserve  notice,  as 
again  became  cold,  the  pulse  fell,  the  affording  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
abdomen  swelled,  and  lire  seemed  fast  the  source  of  the  tympanitis  that  attends 
ebbing  away,  when  I  again  had  recourse  many  diseases  affecting  the  nervous 
to  the  scourring,  with  the  same  effect  system  in  general— as  hysteria,  &c. ;  or 
as  before.  Now,  in  addition  to  the  tne  nerves  of  the  abdomen— as  perito- 
frictions  over  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  nitis  and  typhus,  though  in  this  last 
limbs,  I  applied  a  mustard  plaster  disease  we  may  consider  the  meteorism 
to  the  spine,  and  gave  more  brandy  to  have  a  general  as  well  as  a  local 
and  water,  but  all  in  vain :  I  was  con-  cause.  A  late  traveller  in  NoniTiy, 
tinuallv  obliged  to  return  to  the  use  of  whose  name  I  for^t,  asserts  that  the 
the  roa.  Presently  the  parish  surgeon  Norwegians,  in  their  ioumeys  over  the 
cnme,  and  we  agreed,  while  waiting  for  half-frozen  rivers,  make  use  of  this  cir- 
a  galvanic  machine  for  which  I  had  cumstance  to  release  their  horses  when 
sent,  to  apply  boiling  water  in  a  bladder  they  fall  through  holes  in  the  ice,  by 
to  the  chest,  mustara  ^aths  to  the  feet,  throwing  a  noose  over  their  necks, 
and  ammonia,  which  he  had  brought  which  they  null  tight,  till  the  horse, 
with  him,  to  the  nose.  The  effect  of  the  beginning  to  be  strangled,  has  its  abdo- 
boiling  water  was  dreadful  to  witness,  men  so  much  swell^  with  gas  as  to 
The  poor  child  instantly  opened  its  float  on  its  back,  and  is  thus  easily 
eyes  with  a  horrid  stare,  which  it  con-  drawn  out  of  the  water  over  the  edge 
tmued  as  lon^  as  the  application  lasted,  of  the  ice. 

uttering  wailing  cries  at  the  same  time,  If  you  think  these  hasty  remarks 
and  becoming  much  more  roused  than  worth  insertion  in  your  journal,  they 
before ;  but  when  we  had  removed  the  are  quite  at  your  service. — I  am,  sir, 
hot  water,  the  unfavourable  symptoms  Your  obedient  servant, 
returned  even  worse  than  previously,  T.  Ooisr  Ward,  M.D. 
and  we  could  not  recur  to  this  remedy  ^  camden  vnio,  Kenalngton. 
for  fear  of  the  consecjuences.     Soon  Aufput  s,  iS42. 
afterwards  the  galvanic  apparatus  ar- 
rived, and  shocks  and  currents,  gra-          ^^ 

dually  increased  in  power,  were  passed  -^,««,t»  *  ^,^^^  ^«  «.•«  •  w^r^..^ 

through  the  chest  aSd  diiphragSi,  but  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  LIVER. 

without  more  permanent  effect  than  

to  apply  at  intervals  all  along.    I  now  Sir, 

trusted  to  this  and  to  the  rubbing  alone;  In  the  number  of  your  journal  pub- 

and  in  about  two  hours  from  my  first  lished  on  the  15th  of  July,  there  is  a 

seeing  the  child,  I  had  the  satisfaction  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Shaw  on  some  Pecn- 

of  putting  it  into  bed  to  its  mother  liarities  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Liver. 
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In  a  part  of  this  paper  the  author  states  ns  also  the  views  of  his  distinguished 
that  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  to  find,  relative,  Sir  C.  Bell,  on  the  protection 
in  any  work  that  he  had  consulted,  the  afforded  hy  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
theory  of  a  tendency  to  the  formation  during  inspiration  to  the  large  veins 
of  a  vacuum  in  the  chest  during  inspi-  conveying  the  great  proportion  of  the 
ration,  anplied  to  the  explanation  of  hlood  from  the  nead  to  tne  heart.  M. 
the  circulation  of  the  venous  blood  Berard's  views  are  applications  of  the 
through  the  liver.  I  will  take  the  reasoning  adopted  by  my  father  in  his 
liberty  .to  point  out  to  Mr.  Shaw  two  paper  on  the  Circulation  in  the  Head, 
works  in  which  his  views  have  been  to  the  venous  circulation  in  other  parts 
completely  anticipated  —  the  second  of  the  body.  In  1833,  myfether,  with- 
edition  of  my  father's  work  on  the  out  any  knowledge  of  M.  Berard's 
Circulation,  Respiration,  &c.  published  paper,  applied  the  same  reasoning  to 
ill  1833,  and  a  paper  published  in  June  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
1830,  in  the  Archives  Generales  de  liver,  and  also  pointed  out  the  neces- 
M^decine,  by  M.  Berard,  the  present  sary  influence  or. the  central  tendency 
distinguished  Professor  of  Physiology  to  vacuum  on  the  circulation  of  the 
in  the  Ecole  de  M^decine  at  Paris.  In  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct — a  theory 
a  paper  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  subsequently  revived  by  Sir  C.  Bell, 
in  the  Head,  published  by  my  father  in  In  M.  Berard's  paper,  tne  elasticity  of 
1 823,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  the  lungs  is  pointea  out  as  the  efficient 
Surffical  Journal,  the  facilities  afforded  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  central 
by  tne  peculiar  structure  of  the  head  to  vacuum.  This  application  of  the  elastic 
the  influence  of  the  thoracic  vacuum  on  property  of  the  lung,  M.  Berard,  in  1830, 
the  motion  of  the  venous  blood  through  advanced  as  a  novelty  ;  but  in  a  course 
that  organ,  are  distinctly  pointed  out ;  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  1832-3,  I 
and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  **  In-  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  him 
quiry  on  the  Circulation  "  the  facilities  declare  that  in  this  notion  he  had  been 
sifforded  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  anticipated  by  my  father  in  1815.  In 
through  the  liver  are  explained  on  the  the  second  edition  of  the  able  work  of 
same  principle,  viz.  the  permanently  Flourens  on  the  Encephalon,  there  is  a 
expanded  ^tate  of  the  blood-vessels  in  chapter  on  the  movement  of  the  brain, 
the  liver,  caused  hy  the  unyielding  in  which  the  influence  of  a  central 
nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  vacuum  on  the  circulation  in  the  veins, 
imbedded.  When  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  and  its  force, are  better  illustrated  than 
and  Dr.  Amott  raised  the  objection  to  by  any  experiments  that  I  have  seen.  I 
my  father's  views  on  the  influence  of  a  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  from 
thoracic  vacuum  on  the  circulation,  which  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
*'  that,  in  tubes  not  rieid,  and  so  force  opposed  during  life  to  the  en- 
yieldinc^  and  pliable  as  the  veins,  the  trance  of  the  air  into  the  chest  during 
coats  during  an  inspiration  would  inspiration  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lunffs, 
collapse,  and  thus  prevent  the  pro-  and  of  the  consequent  vacuum  in  the 
gress  of  the  blood  in  these  tubes ;"  thorax.  There  is  an  appstratus  of  ap- 
they  had  not  taken  the  pains  to  ascer-  parently  little  force,  but  so  admirably 
tain  how  far  the  veins  aoout,  and  at  a  applied,  as  to  produce  extraordinary 
considerable  distance  from,  the  chest,  enects,  which,  during  inspiration,  puts 
are  prevented,  by  their  position  and  the  elastic  tissue  into  an  extreme  de^ee 
their  relation  to  the  surrounding  parts,  of  tension,  and  of  course  proportion- 
from  collapsing  when  pressure  is  re-  ately  increases  the  power  by  which  the 
moved  from  their  internal  surfaces.  M.  blood  is  sucked  into  the  chest.  I  al- 
Berard,  in  his  excellent  paper,  has  en-  lude  to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
tered  into  a  very  full  detail  of  the  ana-  bronchi,  on  the  uses  of  which  I  read  a 
tomical  provisions  by  means  of  which  paper  before  the  medical  section  of  the 
the  larger  veins  are  prevented  from  British  Association  at  Manchester,  and 
collapsing ;  and  from  these  provisions  which  I  intend  shortly  to  publish  with 
draws  a  stron?  A  prinri  argument  in  considerable  additions. 
fevour  of  the  important  influence  of  a  There  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Shaw's  ^per 
central  tendency  to  vacuum  on  the  which  I  conceive  to  be  perfectly  mad- 
circulation  in  the  veins.  In  these  de-  missible.  I  allude  to  his  third  division, 
tails  Mr.  Shaw  will  find  his  views  on  in  which  he  attempts  to  point  out  a 
the  circulation  in  the  liver  anticipated,  mechanism  by  wbichi  dunng  ezpira- 
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Hon,  the  blood  is  not  thrown  back  on  It  has  no  screw  under  the  hinge  which 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  liver.  In  joins  the  leg  and  thigh-pieces,  eadi  of 
the  first  place,  in  ordinary  respiration,  which,  instead  of  being  kept  akwg 
there  is  no  tendency  to  any  sucn  regur-  with  tne  other  at  any  particular  angk 
gitation.  It  is  only  during  forced  ex-  by  the  said  screw,  is  supported  oo 
piration,  and  after  the  breath  has  been  a  forked  iron  rod,  attachea  to  it  hj 
held  in  for  some  time,  that  swelling  of  a  hin^e-joint  underneath ;  its  otho' 
the  veins  of  the  neck  indicate  an  accu-  extremity  bein^  so  arranged  as  to 
mulation  or  tendency  to  a  regurgita-  slide  in  an  horizontal  groove  formed 
tion  from  the  chest ;  and  it  is,  I  ore-  on  each  side  of  the  support,  or  frame  of 
sume,  from  this  appearance  that  Mr.  the  splint,  which  rests  on  the  bed 
Shaw  concludes  a  similar  tendency  to  This  sliding  motion  is  arrested  at  any 
regurgitation  of  the  blood  on  the  liver  point  along  the  frame,  by  a  sciev 
under  similar  circumstances.  It  is  ob-  which  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  either 
▼ious  to  eyery  one  that,  from  the  elastic  support,  and  so  the  splint  at  the  angle 
structure  of  the  luxigs,  there  is  a  ten-  required  rendered  firm  in  any  positioa 
dency  to  vacuum  in  the  chest,  even  upon  its  frame, 
after  a  full  expiration ;  much  less,  how-  The  sides  of  the  frame  are  covered 
ever,  than  during  inspiration.  Secondly,  with  plates  of  brass,  whieh  facilitate 
Mr.  Shaw's  explanation  of  his  mecha-  the  motions  required;  and  at  the  fore 
nism  is  not  consistent  with  sound  phy-  part,  corresponoing  to  the  situation  of 
siology.  The  opening  in  the  central  the  foot,  the  splint  and  frame  are  so  ar> 
tendon  is  not  susceptible  of  enlarge-  ticulated  as  to  prevent  any  lateral  mo- 
ment by  the  muscular  contraction  of  tion  of  the  former  upon  the  latter;  bat 
the  surrounding  fibres, or  from  the  com-  this  juncture  can  be  separated  if  le- 
pletely  inelasticnature  of  tendon ;  much  quired,  and  the  whole  length  of  the 
less  can  it  be  diminished  by  taking  off  conjoined  portions  of  the  splint  raised 
the  tension.  The  tendinous  centre  is  to  any  convenient  angle  with  the 
the  most  immoveable  part  of  the  dia-  frame,  thus  allowing  the  limb  to  be 
phragm,  and  to  it  and  the  parts  about  placed  in  that  position  which  is  fre^ 
uie  yenous  opening  the  uver  is  im-  ouently  chosen  for  the  treatment  of 
moveably  fixeu,  which  is  incompatible  fractured  patella ;  or  tlie  conjoined 
with  the  gliding  motion  of  the  hver  portions  may  be  laid  flat  upon  the 
over  the  maphragm,  and  the  conse-  frame,  so  as  to  afford  a  perfect  appara- 
quent  valvular  impediment  to  the  re-  tus  for  the  treatment  of  fracture  la  the 
gurgitation  of  the  blood  produced  by  extended  position, 
uiis  ffliding  motion. — I  am,  sir.  An  additional  thigh-piece  slides  un- 
I  our  obedient  servant,  der  the  upper  or  posterior  portion  of 
James  Carson,  Jun.,  M.B.  the  instrument,  ana  may  be  orawn  out 
Fhytician  to  ^^^^j^poo^  Noitbem  go  as  to  lengthen  it,  and  then  fixed  by 
Aarirt  6, 1849.        "**^^-  the  accompanying  screw.      For    tint 

extremity,  also,  additional  lateral  pieces 

NEW  SPLINT.  ^^  contrived,  external  and  internal, 

and  each  fixed,  as  circumstances  may 

7b  the  Sditor  qf  the  Medieai  Gazeiie.  require,  by  two  screws,    these  wiUoc- 

«  casionally  be  wanted  during  the  treat- 

-  -  *'  ,.  .  ,  ^.  ™ent  in  the  straight  position ;  the  out- 
MR.  F.  Clarke,  splint-maker,  Liver-  side  one  to  pass  beyond  the  crista  of 
pool,  has  lately  manufactured  a  much  the  ilium,  the  other  to  go  toward*  the 
improved  apparatus  for  fractures  and  upper  and  inner  pwi  of  the  thigh, 
other  injuries  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  foot  board  may  be  gently  drawn 


,r        ^»  ■"■»  strument    By  this  means  the  position 

Your  obedient  servant,  of  the  foot  may  be  regulated,  and  any 

J.  NoTTmoHAM,  requisite  extension  easily  and  securely 

UTerpool,JolyS6,lS4a.        *"«~^  ^**S!S°«f  , 

The  fundamental  part  of  the  conta- 
in this  splint  the  part  resembling  vance  for  protecting  the  heel  is  the 
Mr.  Liston's  is  somewhat  modified,  same  as  in  Mr.  Liston's  splint  $  but  the 
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leather  sock  belonging  to  it  affords  an  some  time  ago,  which  may  not  be  un- 

additional  facility  for  raising  the  foot  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers, 

from  the  iron  part  of  the  apparatus,  I  am,  sir, 

and  thus,  as  it  were,  slinging  it  more  Your  obedient  servant, 

safely.   The  rectangular  frame  of  wood,  R.C.Russel. 

without  being  heavy,  is  of  such  shape  Aberfeeii,  Aug.  s,  1849. 
and  extent  as  to  rest  securely  on  the 

bed;  and  its  steadiness  is  further  in-  On  the  evening  ofthe  30th  September, 

creased  by  transverse  bars  of  iron  at  1840,  I  was  sent  for  to  see  William 

either  end,  which  fold  up  when  not  Simpson,  a  man  of  weak  intellect,  who, 

wanted,  so  as  to  take  nothing  from  the  I  was  informed  had,  the  day  before, 

portability  of  the  instrument,  allowing  thrust  into  the  rectum  a  stone  of  large 

It  to  be  packed  in  a  case  of  moderate  size.    On  introducing  my  finger  about 

sice.  two  inches  into  the  anus,  I  felt  dis- 

There  is  a  Ions' pillow  for  the  splint,  tinctly  the  lower  end  of   the   stone, 

a  body  girth,  ana  padded  strap  for  the  which  was  smooth  and  of  considerable 

groin,  rendering  the  appendages  com*  breadth,  whOe  the  other  end  could  be 

plete.  perceived  above  the   left  groin,  and 

The  advantages  which  this  apparatus  appeared  to  be  more  pointed.  He  corn- 
possesses  over  others  previously  em-  plained  of  little  uneasiness  when  in  a 
ployed  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  tying  posture,  and  passed  his  stools 
particular  notice  at  present  and  unne  freely  and  without  pain.    I 

it  serves  at  once  the  purposes  of  a  attempted  to  extract  it  that  evening, 

double-inclined  plane,  and  oia  straight  but  failed.  I  returned  next  day,  taking 

splint.  along  with  me  forceps  of  different  sizes 

It  admits   of  being   employed  for  and  of  a  variety  of  construction,  an4 

raising  and  supporting  the  leg  and  again  endeavoured  to  withdraw  it,  but 

thigh,  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  with  no  better  success.    On  the  third 

patella.  and  fourth  days  I  visited  him,  accom- 

It  combines  the  advantages  of  seve-  panied  by  Dr.  Andrew  Moir,  who  was 

ral  splints  of  different  sizes.  also  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to 

It  affords  a  more  complete  protection  extract  it.     On   returning  next  day 

to  the  heel  than  any  splint  hitherto  (October  4th)  I  found  him  feverish, 

employed.  and  he  complained  of  severe  pain  in 

It  supplies  a  means  of  producing  ex-  the  rectum,  from  which  there  was  a 

tension  in  cases  of  fracture,  where  this  disehaige   of  purulent  matter  mixed 

may  be  required,  in  a  most  safe  and  with  blood.  These  symptoms  increased 

gradual  manner,  and  withal  has  less  until  Fridav,  October  9th,  when,  being 

the  aspect  of  a  complicated  apparatus  raised  to  the  sitting  posture  in  his  bed 

than  many  contrivances  hitherto   in  by  the  assistance  of  two  persons,  the 

use.  stone  descended,  and  projected  so  far 

It  should  have  been  remarked  above,  through  the  anus,  that  he  was  able  to 

that  the  splint  is  connected  with  its  take  hold  of  it  and  extract  it. 

frame  at  the  upper  extremity,   by  a  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  smooth 

common  brass  hinge.    The  forked  iron  throughout ;  one  side  is  quite  flat,  the 

rod  before  mentioned  has  one  branch  other  slightly  convex  ;  at  the  end  by 

of  its  divisions  corresponding  to  each  which  it  was  introduced  it  is  about  one 

side  of  the  frame  of  the  splint,  each  inch  in  breadth,  from  which  it  gra- 

branch  carrying  its  screw  along  with  it.  dwdl  v  increases  till  near  its  base,  where 

it  is  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  length 

is  54  inches,  and  the  greatest  thickness 
CA8E  OP ▲  LARGE  STONE  FORCED  2 inches;   while  the  neatest  circum- 
INTO  THE  RECTUM.  ferenceis9i  inches,    ft  weighs  exactly 
32  ounces. 

7b  the  Editor  qftke  Medical  Gazette.  ,,  ^  »?Y  ^¥*  *^^  ^«  ^,?*J^  ^^?  ^' 

tice  of  foromg  stones,  sticks,  and  other 

SiBf  substances,  into  the  rectum,  for  some 

Haviho  observed  in  two  of  your  recent  time  before  ;  but  none  of  them  were  of 

namben  some  cases  of  foreign  bodies  large  size,  and  were  expelled  with  the 

In  the  leetmn,  I  tend  you  a  short  ae-  aia  of  a  few  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  some 

eoimt  of  a  case  which  occnrred  to  me  other  gentle  laxative ;  and  also  that 
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about  six  months  ago  he  introduced  at  the  most  four,  years,  so  no  natieat 

another  stone,  which  was  removed  by  can  be  considered  as  cured  mikss  b^ 

Dr.  Moir  with  a  midwifery  forceps,  is  able  to  learn  perfectly  the  language 

It  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  1  spoken  by  those  with  whom  be  a««>- 

have  described,  and  weighs  only  three  ciates  in  the  same  ^ace  of  time,  and 

ounces  less.  Its  dimensions  are,  length,  by  the  ear  alone.    He  then  goes  oa 

4k  inches ;  greatest  breadth  3i  inches  ;  to  say,  that  none  of  the  recorded  caset 

and  in  thickness  2  inches.    Its  greatest  of  cure  deserve  the  name,  because  in 

circumference  across  exceeds  the  other  no  instance  was  the  patient  capabk  of 

by  half  an  inch.  learning  to  speak  in  this  manner.    He 

The  stones  are  deposited  in  the  mu-  then  instances   a    great    many  casei 

seum  of  the  Medical  Society  in  this  called  cures,  which  he  endeayoozs  to 

city.  prove  were  merelv  amelioratioos,  or 

imperfect  cures  at  best. 

without  transcribing  all  the 


ANALYSES  AND  NOTICES  OP  BOOKS,  the  author  brin«  forward  and  go- 

nounces  unsatisiactory,  it  will  suffice 

"L'Auteorie  tuekaHongerceqnelelectenrM  to  enumerate  a  few  of  them. 

toe  k  abr^r.*'— D'Albmbbrt.  Hard,  after  mentiomng  that  he  o^ 

— —  cured  the  deafness  of  a  deaf-bom  child 

»*•'#»    rx  --J     i»    1  i .' s       I  by  means  of  a  blister  over  the  car,  say*, 

47  and  48.  1841.  j^^  remarks  that  the  hearing  ^  re- 
In  the  essay  bearing  the  above  title,  stored ;  but  that  he  did  not  make  so 
Dr.  Kramer  endeavours  to  show  that  much  progress  in  speaking  as  in  hear- 
no  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  ing.  This  patient  died  shortly  after- 
reports  of  cure  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  wards.  Deleau  perforated  the  tympa* 
and  he  states  as  his  opinion  that  num  in  eighteen  deaf-bom,  and  cured 
the  deafness  of  that  unfortunate  class  their  deamess.  Most  of  them,  he 
of  beings  is  altogether  incurable.  Few  hoped,  would,  in  course  of  time,  be  Me 
authors,  he  says,  had  called  in  question  to  speak.  He  was  sure  some  of  the 
the  curability  of  this  disease,  before  he  others  would  have  been  able  to  do  so. 
published  his  work  on  **  Diseases  of  the  had  not  their  relations  removed  them, 
£ar,"  in  1836.  Bous(}uet,  in  1839,  in  &c.  Prof.  Hendriksz,  of  Groningeo, 
his  eulogy  upon  his  fnend  Itard,  stated  perforated  the  tympanum  in  eighty-one 
that  that  celebrated  aurist,  after  many  cases  of  congenital  deafness.  Amouf 
years  of  the  most  laborious  investi^-  three  of  them  only  did  he  observe  **  a 
tion,  arrived  at  last  at  the  conclusion  certain  improvement  in  the  hearing; 
that  there  was  actually  no  remedy  for  -  not,  however,  sufficient  to  be  of  use  to 
the  deafness  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  them  in  learning  to  pronounce  words.** 
and  that  a  careful  education  was  the  The  apothecary,  Sprenger,  of  Jevrr, 
only  mode  of  bettering  their  condition,  cured,  l}y  means  of  galvano-electricity. 
Dr.  Kramer  is  induced  to  write  the  many  deaf  and  dumb.  They,  however, 
present  paper,  in  consequence  of  the  heard  onlv  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  the 

groposition   of  Churchill,   Thornton,  singing  of  birds,  the  Human  voice,  and 

hmalz,  and  others,  to  subject  the  deaf  single  words.    Amonff  Deleau*s  case& 

and  dumb,  before  commencing  a  me-  one  deemed  cured  could  only  learn  the 

thodical  education,  to  all  those  modes  pronunciation  of  letters ;    another  of 

of  treatment  and  operations  from  which  single  words,  and  so  on.    Our  aothor 

there   is    the    remotest   possibility  of  cites  many  similar  cases  from  the  pnic- 

expecting  a  cure.    This,  however,  he  tice  of    Prof.    Lax,   Maszoni,    Feeii, 

says,  only  raises  false  hopes,  and  occa-  Felibien,   Merle,    Curtis,    Saeves    of 

sions  a  loss  of  valuable  timp.  Stockholm ;  Barries,  of  the  Deaf  and 

He  next  proceeds  to  ask  when  the  Dumb  Institution  of  Berlin,  in  all  of 

deafness  should  be  considered  as  cured ;  which,  either  the  history  is  imperfect, 

and  savs,  that  as  children  who  hear  the  case  incomplete,  or  the  case  mis- 

perfectly  well  learn  the  language  they  represented*    In  some  the  phyaiciBiis 

near  spoken  around  them  m  three,  or  were  deceived  by  the  readueaa  with 
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'Which  the  patients  understood  and  an-  inclined  to  believe  that  such  malfor- 
swered  questions  addressed  to  them,  mations  and  defects  are  much  more 
which  faculty  was  acquired  from  the  frequent  among  the  deaf  and  dumb 
education  they  had  received  in  Deaf  than  is  generally  supposed.  But  even 
and  Dumb  Institutions.  Dr.  Kramer  if  no  such  diseases  were  present  in  the 
then  mentions  the  principal  appear-  deaf-bom,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
ancea  which  have  been  found  m  the  be  a  weakness  of  the  nerve  approach- 
cases  of  deaf-bom,  after  death.  ing  to  paralysis,  or  an  actual  paralysis 
Bergmann  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  of  the  nerve.  Both  of  these  conditions, 
tympanum  a  sarcomatous  defeneration  he  contends,  are  as  incapable  of  being 
f>f  the  mucous  membrane.  The  semi-  cured  as  the  above-mentioned  abnoraiEK 
circalar  canals,  ampuUie,  and  auditory  conditions  of  the  oigan. 
nerve,  could  with  difficulty  be  recog-  "  Prom  all  my  observations,"  adds 
nized.  Coch  found  the  cavity  of  the  the  doctor,  *♦  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
tympanum,  the  cells  of  the  mastoid  elusion,  that  all  deaf  and  dumb,  with- 
process,  and  the  Eustachian  tube,  filled  out  any  exception,  should  be  subjected 
with  a  deej^  red-coloured  growth,  in  to  a  methodical  system  of  instmction, 
close  apposition  with  the  tympanum  whereby  they  may  be  taught  to  onder- 
and  small  bones.  In  two  cases  part  of  stand  what  others  are  sayings  by  the 
the  semicircular  canals  was  wanting;  motions  of  the  lips,  to  express  their  own 
in  a  third  there  was  no  trace  of  the  fen-  thoughts,  by  means  of  an  intelligible 
istram  rotundum ;  in  a  fourth  the  aque-  pronunciation,  and  so  be  able  to  carry 
ductus  vestibuli  was  large  enough  to  on  a  conversation  with  those  who  hear 
lei  through  a  small  probe ;  in  another  well  in  a  moderately  rapid  and  easy 
the  horizontal  and  oblique  semicircular  manner." 

tranaTs  were  entirely  wanting.    In  one    __  _ 

case  the  cochlea  was  absent;  in  another  " 

-the  two  seals  cochleee  ended,  each  for        M'T?'r\Tr<  AT     O  A r7T?'Tn[^i? 
itself,  in  a  cul  de  sac.  In  two  cases  two        mrjUlK^AU  ViA^Jli  1  1 H.. 

of  the  semicircular  canals  were  closed  m?^:j^,.   j.  «. .«  on  iqao 

in  the  middle,  &c.    Amemann  noticed  ^'^'"^"^^  ^"^"''  ^'  *^^- 

the  auditory  nerve,  not  only  larger,  but  — 

harder   than  Itsuai^  and   divided    into  <<  Licet  omnlbiu,  licet  etiam  mihi,  difniitiitem 

seveial  fasciculs.     Hvrtl,  in  two  cases,  ArtU  MtdietB  taeri ;  potestas  modo  veniendi  ia 

found  a  remarkable  defect  in  the  semi-  publicam  tit,  dicendi  pcriculum  non  recuse." 

circular  canals  and  cochlea,  and  the  Ciobeo. 

nerve  of  audition  greatly  degenerated. 

Anothercasewanted  the  lamina  spiralis  PROVINCIAL  MEDICAL  AND  SUR- 

of  the  cochlea,  the  semicircular  canals  GICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

were  considerably  smaller  than  natural, 

and  in  one  ear  the  stapes  was  absent.  Thb  tenth  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Me- 

Thuraam  observed,  in  a  boy  of  thirteen  aical  and  Surgical  Association,  of  which 

years,  the  cochlea  filled  with  a  gaseous    ^  ^ |.„  .  :^«««^^i^,«. 

matter,  one  of  the  semicircular  canals  *  ^^7  full  account  was  given  m  our  l^t 

imperfect,  and  no  trace  of  the  sacculus  number,  has  taken  place  at  a  critical 

vestibuli    nor    membrane   lining   the  period  of  medical  politics,  when  doiibt 

semicircular  canals.    Clarus  found  in  ^nd  difficulty  pervade  so  many  ques- 

two  cases  neither  the  fenestra  rotumhi,  ^        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^           i^i^^, 

the  OS  lenticulare,  nor  the  stapes ;  in  ,        .    ,       . ,            j  .          j.    i 

a  third  the  auditory  nerve  was  smaller  and  projects  with  regard  to   medical 

than  natural ;  in  a  fourth  the  cavity  of  improvements  are  so   numerous.      It 

the  tympanum  narrowerthan  usual,  and  has  occurred  at  a  fortunate  time  for 

the  vcstibulum  sunk  deep  in  a  mass  of  ^y^^  manifestation  of  its  influence,  in- 
bone*    Mondini  saw  in  a  cochlea  only  ,        ^,  ^     ^ .    a*        4,   ^c 

one  turn  and  a  half:   the  upper  one  asmuch  as  the  expressed  senUments  of 

was  deficient.    Miicke  and  Bochdalek  so  large  a  body  of  men  as  are  included 

saw  the  vestibulum  having  no  commu-  in  this  Association  cannot  but  come 

nication  with  the  semicircular  canals.  ^^^     peculiar    force,     and    deserve 
In  these  cases,  observes  the  author,       _^.    »       ^^    a»        ^  mx.       ^    -a  -.— 

no  te^nVToild  have  been  of  an^  particular  attention  at  the  present  mo- 

aviul  in  removing  the  deafness.    He  is    ment. 
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It  18  no  small  difficulty  connected  pioduoed  foriq;ipcobatum  at  the  general 

with  the  subject  of  medical  refonn,  meethig. 

and  one  which  has  been  felt  by  all  The  prooeedings  of  Ais  Aiicialina 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  it,  have  generally  heat  mazlced  by  nncii 
that  the  members  ofthe  profession  are  80  moderation  and  good  judgment;  snd 
scattered,  and  so  little  leagued  together,  the  Report  of  their  Council,  on  the 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  learn  present  occasion,  as  well  as  the  pfo- 
the  sentiments  of  any  great  number,  posals  made  and  carried,  give  us  do 
A  few  practitioners,  by  the  medium  of  reason  to  alter  this  opinion.  We  find 
the  press,  present  their  opinions  to  ns ;  none  of  the  outiageous  and  radical  de- 
but of  these,  in  general,  each  is  different  mands — none  of  the  schemes  of  oniTer- 
from  every  other,  and  is  connected  sal  abolition,  &c.  which  are  but  too 
with  some  peculiar  scheme,  which  the  frequently  generated  in  meetings  of 
author  imagines  to  be  essential  to  a  this  sort  The  object  proposed  bj 
satisfactory  alteration ;  whereas,  of  the  them  is  neither  to  injure  existing  insti- 
ideas  of  the  great  body  of  the  profes-  tutions  nor  to  abrogate  those  distinc- 
sion  we  know  comparatively  little,  and  tions  in  the  profession  which  are  be- 
there  appears  no  means  of  obtaining  lieved  to  be  useful  to  the  public,  bat  to 
that  information  except  by  meetings  of  produce  such  changes  in  the  present 
this  description.  We  have,  therefore,  medical  corporations  as  shall  render 
watched  for  the  present  occasion,  in  them  fitted  for  the  government  of  the 
the  hope  that  new  light  might  be  profession  at  large.  The  principles 
thrown  on  some  of  the  subjects  which  upon  which  it  is  conceived  any  mea- 
are  at  present  engaging  so  much  atten-  sure  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the 
tion,  and  that  weight  might  be  given  medical  profession  should  be  founded 
to  some  of  the  opinions  that  are  now  are  "  uniformity  of  the  primary  f  ««£• 
floating  about  rather  loosely.  It  is  true  Jleation,  to  be  tested  by  sufllcient  exa- 
we  were  not  without  the  remembrance  mination ;  equal  right,  in  every  mem- 
that,  in  large  assemblies  of  this  sort,  it  her  of  the  profession,  to  practise 
frequently  happens  that  few  conclusions  throughout  Her  Majesty's  dominions; 
arc  arrived  at,  and  few  motions  of  impor-  and  the  adoption  of  the  represantaiivt 
tance  adopted.  The  hurry  and  bustle  gyttem  in  the  formation  of  the  councils 
necessarily  attendant  on  them  is  by  no  or  governing  bodies."  We  are  not 
means  suited  to  calm  and  patient  in-  quite  prepared  to  recognise  these  as  the 
vestigation;  according  to  the  old  adage,  essential  principles  of  medical  reform, 
there  is  often  much  cry  and  but  little  or  to  regard  them  as  forming  the  key- 
wool  at  such  times.  And  we  cannot  stone  on  which  the  strength  of  the 
say  that  the  present  meeting  has  arch  must  depend.  But  we  shall 
proved  altogether  an  exception  to  take  a  future  opportunity  of  ex- 
this  general  rule,  so  far  as  the  actual  pressing  our  opinions  with  regard  to 
business  which  was  transacted  is  con-  them  more  at  length.  We  only  refer 
cemed.  However,  as  much,  perhaps,  to  them  now  to  show  that  the  proposals 
was  done  as  could  be  expected  of  of  the  Association  do  not  go  to  the 
a  large  assembly.  Indeed,  it  is  ra-  destruction  of  our  institutions,  but 
ther  in  the  private  meetings  of  the  rather  to  alter  and  confirm  them. 
Council,  or  of  a  more  limited  num-  We  must  say  that  we  felt  surprised 
bcr  of  their  members,  that  points  are  that,  in  the  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
considered  with  proper  care  and  atten-  subject  of  empiricism  and  illegal  prac- 
tion,  and  proposals  made  which  are  tice  should  have  been  omitttcd.    It  is 
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here,  as  much  as  any  where,  that  we  themselves  and  their  brethren,  by  re- 
stand  in  need  of  all  the  assistance  we  presenting  to  Sir  James  Graham  and 
can  get,  and  of  the  concentration  of  all  others,  the  evils  that  at  present  result 
the  medical  opinions,  which  we  believe  from  the  want  of  greater  security 
to  be  pretty  much  agreed  on  this  point,  against  unlicensed  pretenders,  and  the 
that  we  can  muster.  And  although  still  greater  evils  that  must  necessa- 
the  opinions  of  the  Council  may  be  rily  follow  if  even  that  little  security 
already  before  us,  surely  the  present  be  altogether  withdrawn, 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  of  express-  But  we  must  not  regard  the  di»- 
ing  them  more  strongly,  and  of  making  cussion  of  such  questions,  or  the  con- 
some  urgent  representation  on  the  sub-  sideration  of  the  dry  detail  of  medical 
ject.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late,  and  we  reform,  as  the  only  object  held  in  view 
hope  that  the  assistance  of  so  influential  by  the  present  meeting,  nor  must  we  rate 
a  body  may  still  be  given.  Wehopethat  its  advantages  by  the  motions  which 
the  division  of  the  Council  appointed  to  have  been  adopted  with  regard  to  it. 
watch  over  the  interests  of  the  pro-  Though  the  subject  of  medical  poU- 
fession  will  not  sufier  those  interests  to  tics  at  this  meeting  comes  so  nearly 
be  sacrificed  without  a  struggle,  and  home  to  all  as  necessarily  to  eu- 
that  they  will  not  fail,  by  petitions  and  gross  much  of  their  attention  when 
all  the  other  means  which  they  have  in  assembled,  one  of  the  main  designs  of 
their  power,  to  endeavour  to  secure  to  the  Association,  as  stated  in  the  original 
the  profession  a  better  protection  against  address  .by  Dr.  Hastings,  at  Worcester, 
the  unlettered  and  unlicensed  prac-  is  "the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and 
titioner.  Mr.  James,  it  is  true,  did  respectability  of  the  profession,  gene- 
allude  to  the  subject  in  the  gentlemanly  rally,  in  the  provinces,  by  promoting 
and  judicious  speech  with  which  he  friendly  intercourse  and  free  commu- 
opened  the  proceedings  of  the  first  day.  nication  of  its  members ;  and  by  esta- 
He  justly  observes,  "  If  it  were  true  blishing  among  them  the  harmony  and 
that  the  government  did  not  intend  good  feeling  which  ought  ever  to  cha- 
directly  to  interfere  with  irregular  racterize  a  liberal  profession."  Now, 
practice,  and  the  remedies  now  offered  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
by  law  were  to  be  abandoned,  the  the  greatest,  of  the  advantages  of  these 
interesU  of  large  numbers  would  be  annualmeetingsis  their  instrumentality 
injured.  Their  self-interest  must  be  in  carrying  out  these  objects,  by  the 
sacrificed,  if  justly  demanded  by  the  unanimity  and  good  feeling  which  they 
public  welfare ;"  "  but,"  he  adds,  **  it  tend  to  produce  among  the  several 
18  equally  reasonable  that  they  should  members  of  the  Association,  and  by  the 
be  protected  from  unqualified  and  un-  removal  of  those  petty  dissensions 
licensed  practitioners."  Is  it,  then,  to  which  are  observed  too  commonly  to 
be  expected  that  so  large  a  body  of  exist  among  them.  They  form,  bc- 
men,  one  of  the  objects  of  whose  asso-  sides,  an  excuse  to  the  practitioner  for 
ciation  is  to  guard  the  welfare  of  the  a  temporary  abstraction  from  the  daily 
profession,  will  sit  tamely  by,  and  routine  of  business,  and  from  the  bed- 
suffer  the  interests  of  a  large  body  of  side  of  his  patients,  which,  though  sel- 
the  members  of  that  profession  to  be  dom  enjoyed,  is,  on  many  accoonts,  not 
injured,  without  exerting  themselves  to  the  less  desirable, 
prevent  it?  Surely  it  is  the  duty  of  The  meetings  of  this  Association 
such  a  body  to  stand  foremost  in  the  have  generally  savoured  rather  too 
breach,  and  to  endeavour  to  protect  strongly  of  flattery  and  adulation ;  their 
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time  has  been  occupied  a  little  too  practitioner,  the  resolutions  whkli  art 

much    with   complimentary    speeches  adoptedby  its  council  come  tons  bacM 

passing  to  and  fro  among  the  grandees,  with  no  small  weight  of  authority,  asi 

^hich,  in  some  measure,  gave  rise  to  will  no  doubt  receive  the  attention  ther 

the  suspicious  idea    that    they  were  merit.    We  would  therefore  urge  apoe 

brought  about  as  much  to  gratify  the  the  members  of    this  aasociation    lo 

vanity  of  certain  persons  as  to  promote  make  use  of  the  influence  they  possot 

the  interests  of  the  profession.    But,  at  thq  present  crisis  a  little  more  if- 

without  putting  so  uncharitable  a  con-  tively — to  employ  it  for  the  benefit  of 

struction  as  this  upon  the  matter,  we  the  profession,  now  that  soch  asajstanfc 

may  suppose  that  politeness  has  on  is  so  much  wanted.    We  more  partini- 

these  occasions  exceeded  the  bounds  of  larly  would  allude  to  the  benefit  which 

discretion,  and  merged  into  flattery,  might  ensue  from  a  candid  representa- 

We  are  happy,  however,  to  find  that  tion  made  by  the  council  to  Sir  Jamn 

the   meeting   which  has   just    taken  Graham,  with  regard  to  the  necessitr 

place  is  more  than  usually  free  from  this  of  introducing  more  active  legislation 

taint;    the    complimentary  addresses  for  the  protection  of  the  authorised 

having  been  confined  to  such  mem-  members  of  the  profession.    We  trust 

bers,  as  by  their  zeal  and  labours,  de-  some  such  course  will   be  taken  by 

served  the  thanks  of  the  united  body ;  them,  and  that  speedily,  before  any  biH 

and  from  whom  to  have  withheld  that  shall  have  advanced  so  &r  as  to  render 

testimony   would   have  been  neither  alteration  difiicult    It  is  of  no  use  to 

courteous  nor  just.  eonfine  ourselves  to  simple  expressions 

This   association    was    commenced  of  discontent;  we  must  be  stirring  in  oar 

from  a  sense  of  the  disadvantages  un-  own  defence;  we  must  labour  that  we  be 

der  which  the  practitioners  of  medicine  not  trampled  on,  and  use  onr  best  endea- 

in  the  different  towns  have  laboured,  vours  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  pro- 

and  of  the  want  of  a  system  of  co-  fession.    It  is  quite  certain  that  remon- 

operation  by  which  their  separate  ex-  strance  can  proceed  from  no  quarter 

ertions  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  better  than  from  so  large  a  body  of  men, 

and  of  the  healing  art  might  be  united,  whose  actions  cannot  be  attributed  to 

so  as  to  render  them  more  influential  party  feeling  or  private  interest,  but 

and  more  extensively  useful;  and,  so  must  be  supposed  to  proceed  solely  from 

far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  it  has  the  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 

been  highly  successful.    It  has  existed  their  profession,  and  to  promote  the 

more  than  ten  years,  and  during  that  pe-  welfare  of  the  public  at  large, 

riod  it  has  embraced  a  great  many  of  the 

practidone™  of  the  country      It  now  UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

musters  1400  members,  and,  to  use  the 

words  of  its  secretary.  Dr.  Hastings, 

"it  is  unquestionably  the  first  in  the  "^^"'"^rL^rroKT^ar  ""•" 

kmgdom,  and  has  gone  beyond  what  he  ^ng.  ii.-MomlnR  lo  to  i. 

or  any  of  its  original  founders  could  ^„^^       ^  PAyrioio^. 

have  calculated  on."   From  the  manner  „       .        .,   ^            .  ^  I « 

in  «tK;/.i«  u  V—  u  ^           J     *  J     ^L  Exainuicrs,Mr.Ki«iiNAN&Prof.SHAaPKT. 

in  wtiich  It  has  been  conducted,   the  t    r..    \.     j.      ^.            -    ^  ^     ^ 

^^j^^^ *i,  X  i«       1           »           \  !•  ^'^®  "*•  diBsectioo  requved  to  show 

moderation  that  has  always  been  shown  the  origin,  coarse,  and  distribution,  of  the 

in  its  proposals,  and  the  desire  which  it  Occipital   Artery;   describiDg  the   seven! 

professes  to  advance  medical  science,  ^  ^^^^'^^^^T^'^X^  .   , 

*    ,  .       .                ^,             ...          «    ,  2.  Descnbe  the  stnictnre,  chemical  oom- 

and  to   improve  the  condition  of  the  position,  and  arrangement,  of  the  ae^raltcx- 
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taref  ofibe  Human  Teeth.  Describe  also 
the  origin,  formation,  and  mode  of  eruption, 
of  the  Temporary  and  Permanent  Teeth. 

Afternoon,  3  to  6. 

1.  Describe  the  dissection  required  to 
display  the  Axillary  Plexus  of  nenres  and  its 
branches,  from  the  external  border  of  the 
Scalenus  Anticus  muscle  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  Axilla,  describing  the  parts  succes- 
sively brought  into  Tiew  in  the  course  of  the 
disscM^on. 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  structure  and 
mode  of  growth  of  the  Epidermis  and  Epithe- 
lium.  Describe  the  intimate  structure  of 
Elastic  Tissue,  and  mention  the  parts  of  the 
human  body  in  which  it  is  found. 


Aug.  1  J.— Morning,  10  to  1. 

ChemUtry, 

Examiner,  Prof.  Danibll. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Spedfle  and  Latmt 
Heat  ?  Explain  with  reference  to  examples, 
and  state  the  general  modes  of  estimating 

each. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  Polarization  of 
Heait  ?     How  may  Heat  be  polarised  ? 

5.  State  Dr.  Faraday's  theory  of  Electrical 
Induction,  and    the  principal    iacta  upon 

which  it  is  founded.  ,  .     v    j* 

4  How  is  the  force  conducted  in  the  dif- 
ferent parU  of  a  Voltaic  Circuit  ?  and  what 
ia  the  law  of  its  conduction  ? 

5  Having  obtained  the  amount  per  cent. 
of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen,  m  a 
Vegetable  substance  as  follows, 

^  C  .    .    .  42-4 

H  ...    6-5 
O  .     .     .  51-1 

100- 
bow  would  you  proceed  to  calculate  iU  com- 
position in  EquiTalents?   and    how  might 
the  result  be  confirmed  ? 

6.  What  is  the  view  which  must  be  taken 
of  the  Monobasic,  Bibaaic,  and  Tribasic 
niosphates  upon    the  Binary    Theory  of 

SaXtM?  ,   ,      .    ,    . 

7.  What  are  the  principal  chemical  cha- 
ncters  of  Lithic  and  Phosphatic  calculi  ? 

8.  What  is  the  constitution  of  Urea  ? 
How  may  it  be  formed  artificially  ?  and 
bow  may  it  be  detected  in  the  urine  ? 

Aug.  IS.— Afternoon,  S  to6. 

Materia  Medico  and  Pharmaceutical 

Chemieiry, 

Examiner,  Dr.  Psukiba. 

1.  Dcwsribe    the  method    of   obtaining 
OU  ^  VttrioL     Explain  the  theory  of  the 


process.  How  would  you  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  Lead,  Nitrous  Acid,  and  Arsenious 
Acid  in  Oil  of  Vitriol  ? 

2.  What  are  the  salts  with  which  commer- 
cial Bromide  of  Potassium  is  frequently  con- 
taminated, and  by  what  tests  can  you  detect 
them.  What  are  the  characters  of  pure 
Creasote  ?  By  what  means  would  you  ascer- 
tain whether  Ferri  Potaano-Tartras,  Ph. 
Lond.,  had  been  properly  prepared  ? 

3.  What  effect  on  the  gums  is  produced 
by  the  absorption  of  Lead  ? 

4.  In  what  cases  are  Mercury  and  Iodine 
respectively  indicated  as  resolvents?  And 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  lead  you 
to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  me- 
dicines ? 

5.  By  what  botanicsl  characters  would 
you  distinguish  CSoiitMm  Maculaium  from 
jBthuea  Cynapium  t  By  what  characters 
is  the  fruit  of  CwMnim  fMCulatum  dis- 
tinguished from  ihat  of  Pimpinella  Anitum  ? 

6.  By  what  test  is  the  presence  of  Soli- 
em  in  a  decoction  of  Willow-bark  to  be  as- 
certained? 

7.  What  are  the  effects  and  uses  of  Lobe- 
lia inftata  t  In  what  form  and  dose  would 
you  administer  it  ? 

8.  Name  the  subsUnces  respectively 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 


NERVOUS  AND  ELECTRICAL 
FORCES.* 


Abetract  qfa  Paper  by  Hbitrt  Lbthbby, 
A.L.S.,  ynriny  an  Account  of  the  Die- 
tection  qf  a  Oymnotue  Electricua,  to- 
yether  with  reaeone  fir  believing  that 
both  it  and  the  Torpedo  derive  their 
Electricity  from  the  Brain  and  Cord,  and 
that  the  Nerooue  and  Electrical  Forcee 
are  identical.  Read  before  the  London 
Electrical  Society,  Aug.  16th,  1842. 

Tbk  paper  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
1st.  The  anatomy  of  the  fish.  2d.  Its 
electrical  properties.  3d.  Whether  the 
former  would  afford  any  clue  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  latter. 

The  anatomical  division  went  to  show 
that  the  electrical  organs  were  not  super- 
additions  of  a  peculiar  structure,  but  the 
result  of  an  increased  development  of  the 
aponeurotic  intermuscular  septa,  which 
thereby  pushed  the  Uteral  planes  of  muscles 
upwards  to  the  back ;  this  aponeurotic  septa 
became  so  arranged  as  to  form  long  tubes  or 
cells,  which  ran  diagonally  from  within  out- 
wards ;  and  the  juxU-position  of  these  tubes 
ma^A  the  longitudinal  laminae  which  tra- 

•  Communicated  by  the  author. 
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▼ened  the  whole  length  of  the  oi|^»    Hie  Referenoee  were  then  made  to  the  reeeat 

nnmher  of  tubes  in  an  entire  animal  was  Yiewa  of  Liebig*,  tIz.  that  all  Titality  de- 

about  550,000.    The  organ  was  found  to  be  pended  on  chemical  action ;  to  the  fact  Hmt 

largely  supplied  by  the  spinal  nerves,  which  the  vital  force  in  motion  effected  combination 

formed  loops  between  the  laminas.     The  (nutrition  and  reproduction),  and  decompo- 

peculiar  nerve  of  Hunter,  called  by  Mr.  sition  (muscular  action,  &c.) ;  and  also  to 

Letheby  the  potterior  or  dorttU  branch  of  the  experiments  of  physiologists,  especially 

the  fifth,  being  distributed  entirely  to  the  Wilson  Fhilipf,  which  proved  that  electricity, 

muscles  of  the  back.  sent  along  nerves,  gave  rise  to  phenomena 

The  second  division  of  the  subject  had  allied  to  those  of  vitality,  viz.  it  produced 

relation  principally  to  the  experiments  of  motion,   sensation,    and    secretion.      And« 

Williamson*,  Huraboldtf,  and  Faraday t*  moreover,    the    experiments    of   Profiessor 

on  the  Gymnotus  electricus ;  and  to  those  Zantedeschi    and    Dr.    Faviot   sufficiently 

of  Walsh  §,  Davy  II,  Todd^,  and  others,  on  proved  the  presence  of  two  neuro-electric 

the  Torpedo,  which  fully  proved  the  identity  currents,  in  warm-blooded  animals,  during 

of  their  phenomena  with  those  of  ordinary  the  performance  of  the  functions.     From 

electricity,  inasmuch  as  in  both  they  obtained  these  references  the  following    deducttoos 

the  shock,  the  spark,  deflected  the  galvano-  were  made,  which,  at  any  rate,  showed  the 

meter,    made    magnets,    and    decomposed  great  analogy  of  the  nervous  and  electrical 

water;  while  the  laws  governing  the  dis-  forces. 

charges  were,  that  they  were  voluntary,  had  1.  All  vitality  is  the  result  of  cbemical 

a  determinate  course,  and  depended  on  the  action.    Electricity  is  the  result  of  i*"'*"'^''^! 

integrity  of  the  nerves.  action. 

llie  third  division— whether  the  anato*  2.  Hie  vital  force  in  motion  effecta  oom- 

mical  investigation  offered  any  explanation  binations  (vegetative  life),  and  decompod- 

of  these  phenomena — was  discussed  at  some  tions  (animal  life). 

length.    The  two  principal  facts  resulting  The  electrical  force  in  motion  effects  com- 

from  dissection  were,  that,  in  all  electrical  binations  and  decompositions, 

animals,  there   were   organs   made  up  of  3.  During  the  performance   of  the  vital 

aponeurotic  septa,  arranged  so  as  to  form  functions,  electricity  has  been  detected  in 

cells,  in  which  was  contained  an  albumino-  warm-blooded  animals, 

gelatinous  fluid.    These  organs  were  always  Electricity  sent  along  nerves  gives  rise  to 

supplied  very  largely  by  nerves  of  sensation  phenomena  not  to  be  dUtinguished  from  the 

and  motion,  and  not  of  organic  life ;   and  vital — ^viz.  sensation,  motion,  and  secretion, 

this  supply  was  much  greater  than  necessary  4.  Hie  phenomena  of  the  gymootoa  and 

for  the  purposes  of  Ufe ;  and  the  question  torpedo  have  been  proved  to  be  ^eoCrical ; 

now  arose,  whether  the  organs  originated  the  and  reasons  were  adopted  to  show  that  »!>»■ 

electrical  force,  or  whether  it  was  supplied  electricity  was  derived  fhim  the  biain  *'«ii 

by  the  nerves,  and  there  made  tense,  as  in  a  oord. 

I^den  battery.     The  arguments  in  fovour  9,  Windsor  Terrace,  City  Road, 

of  the  former  were,  that  two  fluids,  dis-  Aog.  18, 184!i. 

similar  in  composition,  or  even  density,  and 

separated  by  a  membrane,  would  give  rise 

to  electricity ;    and  such  an   arrangement  RETRACTION  OP  THE  LEG  CURED 

might  exist  in  these  organs :    but  then  the  BY  DIVISION  OP  THE  FLEXOR 

phenomena  would  be  physical,   not  vital;  rrrxrrkrkv^o 

and  it  would  not  explain  how  it  was  accu-  ItJNUOiNS- 

vnulated,  why  it  was  at  the  voluntary  service  — 

of  the  animal,  or  why  discharges  did  not  .                ^   ,«    ..   ,       -.      .  .  - 

iake  place  at  all  times.  ^  ®'"''  *'•  ^^»  *****  suffered  mflammation 

On  Uie  other  hand,  division  of  nerves  pre-  ?L*I?  ^f^i  ^"*®  "^^^  ^  7^".  ?'<*»  ^*"<* 
Tenting  discharge,  irritation  of  the  brain  **^  ?°  *!"^  **>  *  semiflexed  position,  useless 
increasing  the  discharge,  its  voluntary  na-  and  troublesome.  The  antenor  extremity 
ture,  together  witiitiie  anatomical  considers.  °^  ^«  /^°'  *^°'»11  "°^>  P^f^  «»  ^ 
tions  of  tiie  nervous  supply,  and  the  arrange-  8^^^  ."* .™  ««^  position,  the  heel  being 
ments  of  the  organ  itself,  being  composed  "'^^  «*  «^^":  ^The  musdes  of  tiie  Umb 
altematelyofaconductorand non-conductor,  were  reliurcd  and  atrophied,  but  not  para- 
favoured  the  view  that  the  electricity  was  *ywd.  There  wassweUmg  of  the  knee-joint, 
eupplicd  by  the  nerves.  """  projection  of  the  internal  oondyle  of  the 
' femur.    The  patient  could  <mly  walk  with 

♦  Phil.  Trans.  1775. 

t  Recueil  d*Observations  de  Zoologie,  &c.  1. 1.  •  Animal  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Phv- 

T'  49.  siolofrv  and  Fatboloffv. 

^iIiH  TSS'-  'JK?:«        i  Jl^y  •  }llt  tT"«"rt[  *»^  the  taws  of  the  Vital  FUactioas. 

Ibid.  i8Sa  and  1834.       %  Had.  1816.  i  Lond.  Ed.  and  Dub.  Phil.  Mag.  for  Aprfl  1811. 
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tlie  ^MiA^bmm  of  tivo  crutcfaes.  OrUiopedlc 
ffjitWMiflin  wu  tried  for  ten  or  eleven  monthly 
Vnt  without  success.  The  obstacle  and  pain 
not  being  in  the  articulation  itself,  but  in  the 
situation  of  the  flexor  tendons,  which  were 
tense  and  rigid  when  extension  was  at« 
tempted.  The  tendons  of  the  biceps  semi" 
tendinosus  and  semimembranosus  were  di- 
vided through,  not  without  some  difficulty 
and  danger  of  Wounding  the  popliteal  artery, 
on  a«soount  of  a  cushion  of  fat  which  sur- 
rounded them.  On  extending  the  limb  im- 
mediately afterwards,  the  heel  was  found  tc^ 
have  descended  from  two  to  three  inches. 
Hie  elongation  of  the  limb  was,  after  this, 
■o  easily  and  quickly  accomplished  by  means 
of  suitable  apparatus,  that  on  the  tenth  day 
the  limb  was  only  very  little  shorter  than  the 
other ;  but  the  thigh  and  leg  were  not  quite 
on  a  straight  line,  and  the  flexion  returned 
when  the  limb  was  left  to  itself.  After  this 
the  extremity  became  rather  longer  than  the 
other,  which  was  supposed  to  result  from 
some  change  in  the  articular  surfaces;  it 
subsequently,  however,  i^esumed  its  proper 
length  ;  and  as  the  suifaoes  became  accom- 
modated to  each  other,  the  tendency  to  as- 
sume the  flexed  position  diminished.  Four 
months  and  a  hiilf  after  the  operation,  the 
patient  was  able  to  walk  without  assistance, 
and  each  day  gained  strength  and  power  of 
movement  in  the  limb. — Joumai  de  Midu 
cine. 

INJECTIONS   OF  BELLADONNA  IN 
STRANGULATED  HERNIA. 

By  Dr.  F.  Fibchsb,  of  Tambach. 

In  September  1838,  a  woman,  aged  68,  ex- 
perienced a  swelling  in  the  right  groin, 
during  the  occurrence  of  a  severe  cough ; 
this  was  followed  by  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  part,  vomiting,  sleeplessness,  and  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  Examination  shewed  a 
strangulated  hernia,  which  could  not  be  re- 
duced.' The  author  directed  injections  of 
belladonna  (one  scruple  of  the  leaves  in  each) 
to  be  administered.  After  three  clysters  the 
taxis  was  again  employed,  and  the  hernia 
returned  without  difficulty. 

A  man,  aged  forty  years,  had  from  his 
youth  suffered  under  an  inguinal  hernia 
of  the  right  side,  which  became  incar- 
cerated whilst  he  was  loading  a  waggon 
with  wood.  After  taxis,  bleeding,  cold  ap- 
plications, and  other  means,  had  been  tried 
without  success,  three  injections  of  bella- 
donna were  given.  The  effect  of  these 
clysters  shew^  themselves  after  a  while  by 
symptoms  of  narcotism,  as  restlessness,  de- 
lirinm,  dilated  pupil,  &c.,  which  subsided 
under  the  employment  of  cold  applications 


to  the  head.  Reduct'oa  was  then  again  at- 
tempted, and  the  hernia  returned  with  very 
little  trouble. — Schmidt  Jahrb'ucAer, 

ORGANS  FOR  THE  SECRETION  OF 

SWEAT. 

Br  Dr.  Giraldbs. 


Tbb  organs  which  secrete  the  sweat,  which 
were  first  pointed  out  by  Breachet,  and  after- 
wards described  by  Purkiige,  Gurlt,  Wagner, 
Serres,  Arnold,  Madden,  and  others.  Dr. 
Giraldes  has  studied  more  particularly,  and 
added  a  few  additional  facts.     These  glands 
exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  in  which 
situations  they  are  very  numerous,  and  being 
well  developed,  are  more  easily  examined 
than  elsewhere.     They  exist  also,  and  are  of 
tolerable  size,  in  all  the  spots  covered  with 
hair,  as  tae  arm-pits,  perineum,  scalp,  &c. 
They  are  also  seen  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  derma ;  but  are  there  extremely  small, 
almost  rudimentary.    These  organs  are  com- 
posed, according  to  Dr  Giraldes,   not   of 
simple  canals  divided  at  their  extremity,  but 
of  a  straight  canal,  which  pierces  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  derma,,  and  is 
imbedded  in  the  fatty  layer    beneath  it. 
Sometimes  they  penetrate  this  fatty  layer  to 
a  very   considerable  depth ;   at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fingers  they  even  seem  to  trans- 
verse it  completely.     Arrived  at  this  point, 
these   canals  sometimes    dichotomize ;    in 
general,  however,  they  remain  simple,  and  roll 
on  themselves,  so  as  to  form  a  small  button- 
shaped  body.    These  convolutions  are  some- 
times all  on  the  same  plane ;  at  other  times, 
so  as  to  form  a  spheroidal  appearance.     Dr. 
Giraldes  states  that  be  has  shown  this  struc- 
ture to  Professor  Serres. — Compiet  Bendut 
de$  Stances  de  V Academic  des  Sciences: 
and  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJoum, 

CURE  OF  ACUTE  HYDROCEPHALUS. 


A  BOT,  two  years  and  a  half  old,  well 
nourished,  robust,  and  with  a  prominent 
forehead,  became  unwell  on  December  8, 
1841.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  an  in- 
flammatory cerebral  affection,  attended  with 
fiever.  The  disease  had  made  considerable 
progress  by  the  14th,  which  was  the  day  on 
wbich  the  author  first  saw  the  patient.  The 
prognosis  was  the  more  unfavourable,  inas- 
much as  the  great  fontanelle  was  unclosed  to 
the  extent  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Every 
means  was  put  in  requisition — ^blood-letting, 
calomel  internally,  mercurial  friction  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  blisters,  cold  applications 
to  the  head— without  benefit.    The  disease 
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went  on  increasing,  and  seemed  on  the  26tb  beetle,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  it ;  but  tUs 

to  haye  reached  its  height.     The  little  patient  insect  may  be  known  by  its  greater  propor- 

lay  powerless  and  stupid,  the  head  and  face  tional  breadth  and  flat  belly."  (ChristiMo's 

flushed  and  hot,  there  was  grinding  of  the  Dispensatory,  p.  264.)    There  ia,  therefore, 

teeth,  the  pupils  were  relaxed  and  insensible  no  evidence  of  any  extraneous  matter  bdog 

to  light.     The  child  had  ceased  to  scream,  introduced  to  the  flies,  excepting  ti»e  golden 

The  diuretic  medicine  resorted  to  latterly  beetle ;  which,  of  course,  is  at  once  dtstiii- 

had  failed  to  promote  the  urinary  secretion,  guishable  from  its  appearance. 
While  in  this  state,  on  the  20th  day  of  the        The  addition  of  glass  beads  to  cantha- 

disease,  there    flowed  from  the  right  ear  rides,  whether  it  be  accidental  or  frandnlent. 

such  a  quantity  of  pure  and  limpid  fluid  ought   to  be  exposed,  as  the  puticks  of 

as  drenched  thoroughly  the  child's  neck-  glass,  when  reduced  to  powder  with  the  flies, 

erchiefs.     On  the  same  evening,  the  pa-  ^and  applied  for  the  purpose  of  ▼csicatiaDy 

tient    was    much    relieved.     By  the  use  'must  prove  a  source  of  extreme  irritation  to 

of  diuretics,  the  flow  of  urine  was  now  main-  the  skin. — PAarmaeeuiicai  Journal. 

tained,  in  a  copious  current,  during  many  __^ 

days.    The  coma,  in  which  the  child  has 

been  for  some  days,  disappeared ;  the  pupU        OCCURRENCE  OF  CONFLUENT 
regained  motion ;   in  six  weeks  the  UtUe  SMALL-POX  IN  A  CHILD 

patient  was  completely  cured.  BEFORE  BIRTH, 

Another  case  of  acute  hydrocephalus  is  

g^ven,  in  which  a  similar  discharge,  but  to  a 

less  extent,  took  place.    This  was  on  the  Roaa  Gai^vani,  37  year»  old,  a  healthy 

20th  of  February,  1854,  and  the  child  re-  woman  who  had  been  vaccinated  suooessfuliy 

covered  from  that  attack ;  but  subsequently,  when  an  infant,  was  delivered  of  a  male  child 

on  the  6th  of  December,  1836,  had  a  second  on  June  3, 1841.     The  labour  was  easy,  and 

attack  of  the  same  disease,  from  which  it  the  mother  recovered  without  any  bad  symp- 

also  recovered,  though  on  the  last  occasion  toms,  but  the  infant  was  an  eight  months' 

no  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  took  place,  child ;  labour  seemed  to  have  been  indaced 

— Camper* t  Woehenachr\ft ;  and  BriL  and  by  the  small-pox,  with  the  pustules  of  which 

For,  Med,  Rev.  the  child  was  covered.    At  birth  the  duld 

• . —  ■  was  in  a  comatose  state,  from  whidi  it  was 

ADULTERATION  OF  THE  CANTHA-  relieved  by  allowing  some  blood  to  flow  from 

•DTc  vccfnATr^Tji  A  the  umbmcal  cord.     On  the  second  day  the 

RIS  VESIC  ATORl  A.  pustules  appeared  at  their  height,  on  the  fifth 

By  M».  John  Mackat,  Bdinbuigfa.  day  maturation  began,  but  on  the  sixth  a 

black  spot  showed  itself  in  the  centre  of  each 

A  8PBCIES  of  adulteration  of  the  above  in-  pustule,  and  the  child  was  attacked  with 

sect  came  lately  under  my  notice,  which,  febrile  symptoms,  subsultus,  and  trismus, 

from  its  singularity,  I  am  induced  to  com-  On  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  this  condition 

municate.     I  do  this  more  readily,  as  I  am  became  aggravated,  and  the  child  died  at  3 

not  aware  of  the  circumstance  having  been  a.m.  of  the  ninth  day  after  birth, 
mentioned  before.     From  an  ounce  weight        When  interrogated  about  her  own  health, 

of  the  flies,  I  picked,   in  a  few  minutrs,  the  mother  stated  that  about  a  week  before 

forty-six  various  coloured  glass  beads.     I  deUvery  she  felt  generaUy  ill,  was  feveiidi, 

estimate  the  weight  of  glass  in  this  form  to  lost  her  appetite,  and  suffered  much  from 

amount  to  upwards  of  three  ounces  in  a  beat  in  the  stomach,  but  not  so  severe  as  to 

pound  weight  of  the  cantharides.    The  Ute  make  her  seek  for  medical  advice.— J9W/lf#iso 

Dr.  Duncan,  in  speakuig  of  the  adulteration  ^^  Seienze  Mediehi  di  Bologna ;  and  Brii, 

of  cantharides.  Says,  *'  the  meloUmtha  viiia  ^f^  ^^'  Med,  Rev. 

is  sometimes  found  mixed  in  considerable  — . 

numbers  with  the  cantharides.     They  are 

easUy  distinguished  by  thdr  almost  square  PROVINCIAL   MEDICAL  AND  SUR- 

body;  and  as  they  do  not  stimulate  the  GICAL  ASSOCIATION* 

skin,  should  be  picked  out  before  the  can-  .«      _        .  ^  ^  ^ 

tiiarides  are  powdered."  (Duncan's  Dispen-  <^^^  concluded  flrom  our  last  number,  p.  m.) 

satory,  p.  276.)      Dr.    Pereira  and  other  

writers  mention  the  powder  only  aa  liable  to  The  dinner  took  place  at  the  New  London 

adulteration,  and  chiefly  with  euphorb'ium.  Inn  at  six  o'clock.    T.  H.  James,  Esq.  the 

In  Dr.  Christison's  last  work,  he  says,  **  in  President  of  the  Association,  took  Hie  chair; 

the  entire  state  cantharides  are  scarcely  snb-  and  the  company  consisted  of  about  120 

ject  to  adulteration  in  this  country.      In  -members  of  the  profession,  including  neariy 

Germany,  the  eetonia  aurata  of  Fabridus,  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  visited  the  dty 

orsoaradtfiw  auraiut  of  Linnaeus,  the  golden  from  a  distance.    The  Venerable  Arehdea- 
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ronTott,  who  is  chancellor  of  tlie  Cathedral  cities  in  the  empire ;  and  wherever  it  had 

Church  of  Exeter,  and  C.  H.  Tomer,  Esq.  gone  it  had  achieved  easy  yet  aecure  oon^ 

the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  -qmests.     In  every  place  which  they  had  vi- 

were  ^»o  present  as  guests.  sited  they  had  at  once  laid  the  municipality 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth  die  Chairman  at  liieir  feet.     (Hear,  hear.)-    He  was  quite 

gave  '*  The  Queen,"  "  His  Royal  Highness  sure  that  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Exeter 

the  Prince  of  Wales,''  "  Prince  Albert,  and  would  readily  have  done  all  that  had  been 

the  rest  of  the  Roysl  Family,''  all  of  which  done  by  other  places  to  welcome,  and  do 

toasts  were  received  with  enthusiastic*  de-  honour  to,  the  Association,  if  they  had  had 

monstiations  of  loyalty  and  respect.  the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  same  ample 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  toakt  upon  means.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  they  had  not  been 

his  list  was  the  *'  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  able  to  do  so  had  not  arisen  from  any  want 

Diocese"  (cheers),  and  it  was  one  which  he  of  inclination.     He  was  convinced  that  the 

felt  it  his  duty  to  introduce  with  a  very  few  members  of  the  Association  would  readily 

observations.     The  character  of  the  eminent  concur  with  him  in  paying  this  mark  of 

Prelate  who  so  ably  presided  over  the  affairs  respect  to  the  municipal  body  of  the  city, 

of  this  diocese  was  too  well  known  and  too  and  he  had  therefore  great  pleasure  in  pro- 

faighly  appreciated  to  require  either  comment  posing  the  ''Mayor  and  Town  Counolof 

or  eulogy  from  him.     (Cheers.)     In  speak-  Exeter." 

ing  of  the  clergy,  he  need  not  confine  hunsetf  The  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  acknow- 

to  this  diocese  alone,  for  he  was  addressing  ledged  the  toast  in  a  neat  speech, 

gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  country  The  chairman  said  that  he  had  next  to 

who  were  fully  able  to  appredate  the  fidth-  call  upon  them  to  drink  a  toast  to  which  he 

fulness  and  seal  with  whidi  their  important  anticipated  a  prompt  and  most  enthusiastic 

and  arduous  duties  were  everywhere  per-  response— it  was  that  of  the  founder  of  the 

formed.     He  was  quite  satisfied  that  every  Association,  Dr.  Hastings.    When  they  re- 

<me  who  heard  him  would  concur  with  him  membered  that,  ten  yean  ago,  the  members 

in  saying  that  no  body  of  men  in  this  empire  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  provinces 

were  better  entitled  to  any  mark  of  respect  were  without  <any  common  bond  of  union 

which  could  be  shown  them,  and  especially  (hear,  hear) ;  Aat  although  they  possessed 

by  members  of  the  medical  profession.   They  within  themselves  the   elements    of   great 

were  ever  among  the  foremost  in  promoting  strength,   of   moral  energy,   and   of   high 

all  works  of  benevolence  and  charity,  and  in  character,  yet  these  were  of  little  use,  be- 

alleviating  the  distresses  of  their  fdlow  men.  cause  they  were  never  found  joined  together 

At  the  bedside  of  the  suffering  patient  the  for  any  practical  purpose  (cheers):  whenthef 

medical  man  often  found  in  them  his  best  remembered,  also,  thatit  was  to  Dr.  Hastings 

assistants,  and  they  were  always  ready  to  they  owed  the  formation  of  this  great  Asso- 

Administer  the  consolations  of  religion,  which  -ciation,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  they 

alone  could  take  away  the  bitterness  of  that  4uid  found  that  bond  of  union  which  they 

cup  of  which  every  one  of  us  must  drink,  had  long  so  much  required  —  which  had 

He  need  say  no  more  to  ensure  for  the  toast  jgirea  to  them  an  amount  of  influence,  and 

which  he  had  now  to  give  a  most  warm  and  produced  among  them  a  degree  of  hannony, 

cnthttsisstic  reception.    He  was  bappy,  how-  which  had  never  before  existed — which  had 

ever,  in  being  able  to  couple  with  it  the  name  the  effect  of  bringing  together  the  members 

of  a  distinguished  individual  who  had  ho-  of  the  san-e  profession  from  one  end  of  the 

nourcd  them  with  his  presence  this  evening,  kingdom  to  the  other,  to  meet  at  some  com- 

and  of  whom  he  was  proud  in  saying  that  mon  point,  where  old  friendships  were  re- 

he  was  himself  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  newed,  and  new  friendships  formed  never 

eminent  surgeons  of  which  this  or  any  other  afterwards  to  be  forgotten — ^which  had  frir- 

country  had  ever  been  able  to  boast.  (Cheers.)  nished  them  with  an  induoement  sufficiently 

He  gave  thou  the  health  of  "  The  Bishop  strong  to  draw  them  for  a  season  from  their 

and  Clergy  of  the  diocese,"  coupling  it  with  homes  in  order  that  they  might  interchange 

the  name  of  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Pott.    (The  feelings  of  mutual  friendship  and  good  wiUf 

toMt  was  rvcefared  with  the  most  enthusiastic  and  unite,  not  merely  to  uphold  the  honour 

cbeen,  which  were  several  times  renewed.)  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  but  also  for 

The  Venerable  Chancellor  replied  in  an  the  more  extended  diffusion  of  scientific 

doqoent  speech,  which,  ftt>m  want  of  space,  knowledge,  and  so  to    benefit   mankind  : 

we  are  compelled  to  omit.  when,  he  repeated,  they  bore  in  mind  that 

The  Chairman  said  they  must  not  forget  it  was  to  Dr.  Hastings,  the  Secretary  and 

another  distinguished  individual  who  had  founder  of  the  Association,  that  they  owed 

honoured  them  with  his  company  that  day ;  these  manifold  advantages,  he  was  ture  they 

be  meant  his  friend  who  sat  at  his  right,  the  would  need  no  stronger  motive  to  indnoa 

Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city   of   Exeter,  them  to  drink  this  toast  with  all  the  honours 

(Cbeera.)    The  Association  had  already  held  which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  bestow 

itt  meetings  in  many  of  the  most  important  upon  it.    (The  toast  was  drunk  with  tfai^ 
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most  enthnsiastie  cheering,  which  was  j«-  fesabnal  life,  dnnag  tai  ef  ^^ich  I  kne 

peatedly  renewed.)  l)een  engaged  in  yoar  aenrioe  (knowing  as  I 

Dr.  Hastings  rose  to  return  thanks,  and  do  that  the  actife  years  of  nuoihood  are  ta 

spoke  to  the  following  effect : — Mr.  President  few),  the  time  will  be  arriving  when  I  sbaD 

and  brother  members  :  the  very  kind  man-  be  no  longer  eqnal  to  the  very  actiTe  life  I 

ner  in  which  you  haye  invariably  expressed  have  hitherto  led.     I  regard  this  AssociatioB 

yonr  feelings  towards  me  has  ever  claimed  as  formed  not  for  onr  own  little  day,  bst  to 

my  warmest  gratitude.     After  ten  years  of  be  handed  down  to  future  time ;    and  k  be- 

service,  during  which  many  imperfections  in  hoves  you  to  provide  the  means  for  fntnn 

the  performance  of  my  duties  must  have  labours.    We  have  arrived  now  at  sa  emi* 

been  apparent,  any  tribute  from  you  would  nence  from  which  we  can  take  m  Piigah 

have  been  acceptable ;    but  after  the  en-  prospect  of  the  future,  and  I  oonfeas  I  see 

thusiastic  manner  in  which  you  hft^e  con-  the  distant  horixon  fhir  and  beautifuly  aal 

Teyed  your  thanks,  I  feel  satisfied  that  any  neither  shadows,  douds,  or  ^iftyVfi^tt.  real 

words  which  I  can  use  on  the  present  oeat-  upon  it.     Let  us  then  pursue  our  way,  n* 

sion  will  convey  inadequately  the  sense  of  joicing  at  the  success  which  has  »**»n^h^  «l 

my  obligation  to  you.    It  is  a  proud  dis-  (Great  cheering.)  Mr.  President*  I  dose  my 

tinction  to  me  to  be  considered  the  founder  lengthened  leuuiks  with  a  firm  hope,  t^ 

of  this  noble  institution ;  and  when  ten  years  this  Association,  long  after  the  wind  whisCies 

ago  I  commenced,  in  conjunction  with  many  over  the  sod  that  covers  my  lilUess  —«■—"»■ 

fHends  I  now  see  around  me,  the  formation  will  continue  to  floarisb,  and  to  be  Ae  means, 

of  this  Association,  I  little  dreamt  of  its  ever  for  time  yet  to  come,  of  ministerii^  to  the 

attaining  the  eminence  it  has  already  ac-  sickness  and  sorrow  of  our  fellow  men. 

quired.     During  those  ten  years,  Sir,  our  The  worthy  doctor  then  resumed  his  seat 

Association,  like  the  noble  oak  of  the  forest,  under  the  most  enthusisstic  and  preloiigcd 

has  struck  its  roots  deeply  into  the  midland  cheering. 

counties,    and    has   thrown    out   vigorous  The  Chairman  again  rose  and  said— IW 

branches  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  to  allusions  which  Dr.  Hastings  had  made  to 

the  east  and  to  the  west.     During  this  com-  the  benevolent  fond  made  this  a  Tcn-  fit 

faratively  short  period,  what  have  we  done  ?  opportunity  for  fulfillling  a  promise  wHkh 
am  aware  that  this  question  has  been  he  had  made  in  the  afternoon,  by  intiodiie- 
sometimes  asked  disparagingly  —  but  what  ing  a  toast  having  special  lefereaoe  to  that 
have  we  done  ?  We  have  every  reason  for  subject.  It  could  hardly  be  neoeasary  to 
answering  this  question ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  say  much  in  commendation  of  so  laudable 
spirit  of  self-glorification,  but  with  truth  an  object.  The  profession  to  which  they 
and  modesty,  in  order  that  we  may  place  our  belonged  were  exposed  to  more  ^— ^Htitr, 
claims  to  public  confidence  on  their  true  to  greater  chances  and  changes  of  fbrtvne, 
footing.  I  reply,  we  have  every  year  pub-  than  any  other.  Many  men  who  had 
lished  a  volume  of  TVantactioM,  and  that  flourished — and  fiourished  greatly,  too  m 
these  ten  volumes  form  a  rich  treasury  of  their  day— had  left  unprovided  widows  Md 
practical  information ;  and,  more  especially,  helpless  Orphans  (hear,  hear)  ;  while  many 
we  have  done  more  towards  accompUshing  others,  who  had  never  flourished  to  a  UkB 
that  very  desirable  object,  the  procuring  a  degree,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  hsplcM 
good  medical  topography  ofEngland,  than  had  poverty  and  destitution.  (Hear,^ar) 
previously  been  effected.  We  have  thus,  in  It  was  on  behalf  of  those  that  he  now  ->Ht 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  raised  the  charac-  this  appeal,  for  it  was  for  thdr  relief  that  the 
ter  of  the  provincial  profession,  who,  hereto-  benevolent  fund  was  designed.  It  was 
fore,  notwithstanding  many  eminent  men  had  brought  forward  in  the  morning  as  a  sub- 
arisen  among  them,  had.no  claim  as  a  body  stantial  motion,  that  all  the  memben  of  te 
to  any  distinction.  [The  Doctor  proceeded  Association  should  subscribe  to  the  funds 
to  touch  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  but  our  but  to  tiiat  proposition  he  did  not  assent, 
spsce  obliges  us  to  limit  our  report  to  because  he  felt  that  whatever  was  done  in  the 
the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  which  way  of  charity  should  be  done  Toluntarily, 
was  as  follows : — ]  I  must  yet,  sir,  detain  and  should  not  be  furthered  in  any  way  that 
you  a  little  while:  I  have  spoken  of  the  would  have  even  the  appearance  of  conpol* 
objects  of  the  Association,  and  of  the  man-  sion.  He  was,  however,  exeeedtittlT  Sai 
ner  in  which  we  have  been  engaged.  Having  to  take  this  opportuniiy  of  unuw  the  cl2ma 
therefore  hinted  at  what  we  have  done,  I  of  the  fund  upon  the  attention  of  the  n 
now  ask  what  we  are  about  to  do  ?  This,  hers,  and  he  was  quite  sure  be  shonU 
this  is  the  question :  for  the  future,  I  want  do  so  in  vain«  A  box  would  be  Ki 
not  your  acquiescence  only,  but  your  per-  round  to  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
severing,  steady,  energetic,  snd  united  ef-  members,  and  the  Seeretair  would  be  happT 
forts,  to  carry  forward  the  good  work  in  to  receive  the  names  of  any  gentlemeo^Xo 
which  we  are  engaged.  For  myself,  I  feel  might  be  disposed  to  assist  by  aa  aanual 
♦that  after  twenty-five  years  of  active  pro-  subscription.    He  called  upon  them  to 
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•ttccess  to  '•  The  Benerolent  Fund."    (The  oocnpied.    There  were  very  few  men,  even 

toast  was  Tery  warmly  reodyed,  and  a  great  in  the  metropolis,  who  were  entitled  to  rank 

number  of  gentlemen  contributed  to  the  fund,  higher  in  the  profession  tjian  Dr.  BlackoU, 

both  as  donors  and  annual  subscribers.)  who  had  won  for  himself  that  which  he  so 

The  Chairman  said — ^The  next  toast  was  well  deserved — the  esteem  and  the  love  of 

"  ITie  President  Elect,"  and,  as  surgeons,  all  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  him. 

they  might  weU  be  proud  of  such  a  man  as  He  would  now  beg  to  propose  the  health  of 

Mr.  Hey.     There  was  no  talent  which  a  «*  Dr.  Blackall  the  Patron,  Dr.  TuiUer  the 

surgeon  ought  to  have  that  he  did  not  possess,  President,  and  the  South- Western  Branch 

and  he  enjoyed  not  merely  an  English  btft  an  of  this  Association.''    (Cheers.) 

European  reputation.     (The  toast  was  re-  Dr.  Tuiller  returned  thanks,  and  expressed 

sponded  to  with  very  great  applause.)  his  regret  at  the  little  which  he  had  hitherto 

The  Chairman. — In  doing  honour  to  the  done  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
future,  they  must  not  forget  the  past ;  and  Association.  He  was,  however,  fully  con- 
there  were  two  gentlemen,  now  here,  who  vinced  of  its  importance,  and  should  en> 
had  already  presided  over  the  meetings  of  deavour  to  be  more  diligent  in  future. 
the  AsMciation.  He  was  sure  they  would  The  Chairman  gave  the  health  of  **  Dr. 
receive  their  names  with  every  demonstration  Black:"  which  was  warmly  received,  and 
of  respect  and  regard,  when  he  mentioned  acknowledged  by  that  gentleman  in  suitable 
*'  Dr.   Boisragon  and  Dr.   Barlow,  Vice-  terms. 

Presidents  of  the  AssociatioA,"  whose  healths  The  Chairman  next  gave  the  managing 

be  now  asked  them  to  drink  with  tluiee  committee,  "  Dr.  Pennell,  Dr.  Shapter,  and 

times  three.      (The  call  was  promptly  n*  Mr.  Pridham."     They  were  much  indebted 

sponded    to,    said    the    toast    was    loudly  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  exertions  in 

eheered.)  making  arrangements  for  this  meeting,  and 

Dr.  Boisragon  returned  thanks,  expressing  he  was  sure  they  would  gladly  shew  them 

his  regret  at  the  absence  of  many  of  his  this  mark  of  respect.     In  reference  to  one 

coUea^ies,  who  would  have  discharged  the  of  them,  Dr.  Shapter,  they  must  remember 

duty  with  more  ability  than  himself.     He  not  only  what  they  had  received,  but  what 

heartily  congratulated  the  members  on  the  they   had  yet  to  expect.     (The  toast  was 

soecess  which  the  Association  had  enjoyed,  loudly    cheered.)       Dr.    Pennell   returned 

and   paid  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  thanks,  confessing  that  the  members  were 

Dr.  Hastings,  to  whom  this  success  was  but  little  indebted  to  him,  the  arrangementa 

•0  mainly  owing.  having  been  almost  wholly  made  by  Dr. 

The  Right  Worshipfol    the    Mayor    of  Shapter  and   Mr.  Pridham.     Dr.   Shapter 

Bxeler  rase  and  said-*— He  felt,  when  their  was  loudly  called  for,  and  also  briefly  ac- 

Prendent  had  proposed  the  last  toast,  that  knowledged  the  toa^t. 

there  was  one  which  ought  to  have  preceded  Mr.  Turner,  of  Manchester,    gave  the 

it.     If  he  were  not  to  add  another  word,  but  health  of  "  The  Ladies ;"  and  this  having 

merriy  point  towards  the  chair,  they  would  been  duly  honoured,  the  members  adjourned 

readily  understand  his  meaning,  and  would  to  a  conversational  meeting  at  the  subscrip- 

give  to  it  an  entimsiastic  and  spontaneous  tion  rooms,  where  the  proceedings  of  the 

response.    (Cheers.)    Their  election  of  Mr.  anniversary  terminated. 

James  to  the  distinguished  office  of  Presi- 

dent  of  this  Association  spoke  far  more  -,,,„«^„,-^,^-,-  „^-,  .  •»,/n,T.,TT»«i:.vTm 

doquenUy  to  his  praise  than  Ly  thing  which  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  A  MONUMENT 

beoonld  say.     He  would  not  enlarge  upon  TO  BARON  LARREY. 

liis  professional  akiU  and  ability,  nor  upon  

thoflo  qualttios  of  heart  and  mind  which  en- 

dsaied  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  but  would  In  the  Gazette  M^dicale  for  August  6th, 

caH  upon  them  at  once  to  drink  the  health  is  a  letter,  bearing  the  signatures  of  MM. 

of  "  The  Chairman,"  with  nine  times  nine.  Casimir,    Broussais,     Michel    L^vy,    and 

(The  call  was  responded  to  in  away  which  E.  MUlon,  proposing  that  a  subscription 

unequiTocally  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  may  be  set  on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  to 

meeting,  and  the  cheering  was  repeatedly  the  late  Baron  Larrey,  as  was  done  three 

mieirod.)  years  ago  for  M.  Broussais.    They  request 

ne  Chairman  briefly  retamed  thanks,  that  the  appeal  may  not  be  confined  to 

eiprcMing  his  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  France,  but  extended  throughout  Eurone ; 

importanoe    of   the   Association,   and   his  '*  for  the  name  of  Larrey,"  they  say,  **  has 

anxiety  to  do  whatever  lay  in  his  power  to  found  admirers  wherever  science  and  hnma- 

promole   its    objects.     He   regretted    the  nity  have  obtained  honour  and  credit;  there- 

abeeofle  of  Dr.  Bla^aU,  who,  had  his  state  fore,  let  the  monument  which  we  deare  for 

ofhcoldi  permitted,  would  undoubtedly  have  him,  be  the  produce  of  an  European  sub. 

filled  that  distinguished  position  in  conoec-  scription.    A  crowd  of  our  brethren  enter- 

tion  with  the  Association  whidi  he  now  tain  the  same  wish.    It  b  the  duty  of  medi. 
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cal  men  to  guard  the  honour  of  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  statues  and  monuments  are  but 
little  common  among  them :  happy  is  the 
age  which  has  occasion  to  raise  them  !" 

We  may  mention  that  M.  Begin,  first 
professor  at  the  Val-de-Grdcei  has  just 
been  elected  to  the  post  of  inspector  gene- 
ral and  member  of  the  '*  Conseil  de  sant6 
des  armies,"  in  the  place  of  Baron  Larrey. 

TYPHUS  FEVER  IN  PARIS. 

For  six  weeks  or  two  months,  typhus  fever 
has  raged  in  Paris  to  as  great  or  greater  ex- 
tent than  it  did  in  the  year  1831.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  hospitals,  where  several  wards 
are  filled  with  persons  suffering  under  it, 
but  it  is  extensively  spread  throughout  the 
city,  in  the  middle  classes.  There  being 
none  of  the  usual  causes  of  such  epidemics 
present,  in  the  distress  of  the  lower  classes 
or  the  bad  nature  of  the  food,  it  has  been  at- 
tributed, though  perhaps  with  insufficient 
reason,  to  the  dry  and  hot  weather  which 
has  prevailed  for  three  or  four  months.  The 
disease  follows  pretty  much  its  ordmary 
train  of  symptoms,  with  the  exception  that 
many  of  the  patients  present  a  marked 
bilious  state,  and  have  a  great  disposition  to 
vomit  bile,  which  is  excited  by  the  least 
movement  or  cough.  But  the  course  of 
the  affection  appears  to  undergo  no  great 
change  from  the  development  of  these  phe- 
nomena ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  spite  of  the 
number  of  persons  severely  affected,  the 
average  of  mortality  is  not  greater  than  is. 
usual  in  this  disease. 

NATIONAL  VACCINE  INSTITUTION. 


A  MBETiNG  of  the  Medical  Board  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Institution  was  held  on 
Tuesday  the  9th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  a  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Gill- 
ham,  resident  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Institution.  The  choice  of  the  Board,  con- 
sistBig  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  Dr. 
Holland,  and  Anthony  White,  Esq.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  fell 
upon  Mr.  Tomkins,  vaccinator  at  the  Sur- 
rey station ;  and  Mr.  George  Simpson, 
surgeon,  of  Bedford  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
was  elected  to  the  latter  appointment,  which 
thus  became  vacant. 


ROYAL   COLLEGE   OP  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OV  GBNTLKMBN  ADMITTBD  MBICBERB. 


Monday,  AuguMt  8,  1842. 
J.  Brigham.-^W.  IWiblin.—B.  Wood.'-J.  & 
Hug.-  G.  F.  Webb.— W.  IIoblrn.-B.  D.  Doyle. 
—  r:  P.  Hoblyn.  — N.  Naftel.-T.  Allen.-C 
Davis.  -J.  Manning.— J.  D.  Sttnng. 

Friday,  August  12,  1842. 
E.  Wardley.— G.  Adams.— W.  P.  StifT,  —  A. 
Lloyd.— W.  Skelding.— T.  Martin.— F.  Andcraoo. 
— C.  Miller. —R.  Irwin— J.  Jtamngs.— A.  Vht- 
long.— J.  Hewitt. 

Monday,  August  15,  1842. 
C.  Juckes.- R.  C.  Russell.— J.  Ricbanlaao.- 
W.  O.  Barker.— T.  W.  Challinor.— J.  Briscoe.— 
— T.  Taylor.- T.  J.  M.  Mosgrove.- W.  A-  9dib- 
ner— .1.  B.  Fletcher.— G.  Cronyn.— W.  A.  James. 
— R.  Wilson.    R.  W.  Moore. 

Omitted   in  tbe   List  of  the  SSth  of  Jnly: 
O.  H.  Fox. 


APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GENTLEMEN  WBO  HAVE  RBCBIVKD 

CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  Aug.  11,  1842. 

J.  B.  Carlill,  Hall.-W.  Sterlman,  GodalniBr' 
—J.  L.  Sweet,  Tiverton.- F.  G.  Sadd. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  in  the  week  aadiiig 
Saturday,  August  6,  1842. 

Smallpox 6 

Measles  a 

Scarlatina  SI 

Hooping  Cough  18 

Cronp S 

Thrush    la 

DiarrhGBa    A 

Dysentery  8 

Cbolera    y 

Influenza I 

Typhus    98 

Erysinelas S 

SyphiUs  0 

Hydrophobia O 

Diseases  of  the  Bram,  Nenres,  and  Sanaaa . .  147 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    298 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  ....  SO 
Diseases  of  the  Stomachy  Liver,  and  oth^ 

Organs  of  Digestion 89 

Diseases  of  tbe  Kidneys.  Ito 7 

Childbed 4 

Ovarian  Dropsy  o 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c 1 

Rheomatism 4 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c 0 

Ulcer 0 

Fistula   O 

Diseases  of  Skin,  te 8 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 114 

Old  Af^e  or  Natural  Decay Sft 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intemiw- 

ranee ai 

Causes  not  specified 8 

Deaths  flrom  all  Causes 088 


NOTICES. 

Friday,  August  5, 1842.  ^  ^e  ^ould  have  mserted  Mr.  R.»s  note, 

S  T.  Smyth.- J.  K.  Slater.  -  J.  Thompson.  —    but  that  it  has  already  appeared  elsewhere. 


W.  Cooper.— T.  H.  King.— R.  R.  Storks.— J.  H. 
Bamett.— J.  Kitsell.-  E.  Meek.— S.  H.  Griffith. 


Philomathes''  in  our  next. 


-"W.  Jones. 


Wilson  Si  Ooilvt,  57,  Skinner  StreeC,London. 
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LECTURES  ascribmg  to  drugs  what  is  really  due  to  the 

ON  THE  workings  of  nature ;   of  confounding  ante- 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  "J^".   S^J^Hr^^wJ"^   "* 

enects ;    of  counting  recoveries  as  cures. 

PHYSIC,  And  this  danger  is  increased  by  the  circum- 

Delhered  at  King'9  College,  London,  "tance    that   continued  fever,  although  it 

observes  a  certain  definite  course,  is  never- 

By  Dr.  Watson.  ^j^^  U^y^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  altogether  to 

.       .       _    .                 ,   ,  ,       „,  itself,  to  sudden  and  remarkable  changes  m 

CoftUnmed  fiver,  concluded.      Treatment,  ff^^  eymptome,  sometimes  for  the  worse,  and 

Snudl^poM:,      lie    eesenttal    egmptome.  sometimes  for  the  better;    and  often  we 

Distmciton  tnio  dttcrete,  and  confluent,  cannot  perodte  any  obvious  reason  for  these 

Penodt  and  modes  m  whtch  it  proves  flnctuations.     But  if  this  happens  when  no 

j^l^l-  medicine  is  given,  so  also  will  it  happen 

Tbb  treatment  of  continued  fever  has  been,  when  the  disease  is  submitted  to  treatment ; 

at  all  times,  a  stumbling  block  to  young  and  it  requires  more  than  a  little  care  and 

practitioners ;  and  a  subject  of  dispute  even  discretion  to  avoid  ascribing  the  changes 

aooong  physidana  who  have  built  it  upon  which  so  occur  to  the  remedy  which  was  last 

their  own  experience.    Before  I  attempt  to  emplo3red.     For  example,  the  abatement  or 

trace  out  any  plan,  or  to  lay  down  any  prin-  cessation  of  headache,  after  a  few  days  have 

ciples,  for  your  guidance,  it  maybe  useful  to  elapsed,  is  a  natural  phenomenon :  whereas 

enqfulre  kow  it  happens  that  the  practice  in  an  inexperienced  or  a  careless  person  might 

this  disease  has  been  so  fluctuating    and  easily  persuade  himself  that  it  had  yielded  to 

mnsetded.             •  his  method  of  treatment,  and  that  it  was  a 

In  the  first  plaoe,  then,  it  is  very  dhficult  &vourable  omen :    neither  of  which  con* 

to  estimate  the  value  and  efficacy  of  any  elusions  would,  however,  be  warranted  by 

particular  plan  of  treatment,  and  still  more  the    circumstance     upon    which    it    was 

of  any  particular  remedial  substances,  in  founded. 

Cilia   disease.    Continued  fever,  like  other  There  is  yet  another  source  of  difficulty 

disorders  which  run  a  definite  course,  and  connected  with  this  subject.      I  have  shewn 

have   no  direct  or  necessary  operation  in  you  that  not  only  individual  cases  of  fever, 

spoiUiig  the  structure  of  vitsl  organs,  has  a  but  different  epidemics,  vary  much  in  their 

strong   natural   tendency  to   terminate    in  character ;  so  that  a  plan  of  treatment  which 

health.    We  see  this  tendency  when   the  was  well  suited  to  one  epidemic,  may  be 

i?ty**  is  left  entirely  to  itself,  and  it  equally  improper  and  even  hurtful  i  indiscriminately 

exists  when  remedies  are  employed  to  regu-  applied  in  another. 

late  its  coarse,  or  to  abbreviate  its  duration.  These  considerations  may  serve  in  some 

No  one  can  doubt,  who  has  had  much  ex-  measure  to  teach  us  how  it  has  happened 

perienoe  ht  fever,  that  this  tendency  is  some-  that  so  many  difereni,  and  sometimes  qppo» 

times  thwarted  by  the  nimia  cura  mediei;  and  site,  remedies  and  modes  of  treatment  have 

tiiat  patients  get  well  in  spite  of  the  well-  been  recommended  by  difier^t  practitioners 

meant  but  mischievous  interference  of  the  for  the  cure  ol  this  disorder.    The  tendency 

doctor.     ThiB  tendency  to  recovery  is  a  eon-  to  a  terminatiott  in  health  was  very  plainly 

■tant   source,  therefore,  of  fellacy  in  our  visible  in  the  epidemic  fever  in  Ireland,  to 

obaervationB  upon  the  behaviour  of  this  dis-  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred.    The 

ease  ander  different  plans  of  treatment;  and  mort^ty  among    the    patients  who   were 

npon  the  effects  and  utility  of  remedies.    It  pheed  in  sheds  upon  straw,  with  very  little 

leads   ns,   too   often,  into  the  danger    of  medical  care,  and  even  without  any  great 

769.— XXX.  3   G 
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personal  attention  from  otherS|  wai  very  When  some  immediate  chan^  e&nies  in 

small  indeed.    No  one  can  form  even  an  the  symptoms  or  in  the  feelings  of    the 

approximate  judgment  of  this  tendency,  who  patient  upon  the  administration  of  remedia 

has  not   seen    the    disease    under    sereral  that  are  generally  followed  by  sensible  effects, 

▼arieties  of  practice.     Doubtless  one  rule  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  the  ehange  to 

which  we  derive  from  a  clear  perception  of  those  remedies.     But  even  here  oomes  in  the 

the  same  tendency  is,  that  we  should  not  fallacy  already  noticed,   arising  from    the 

interfere    unnecessarily.     haK^iv   trcpi    ra  sudden  and  tpontaneoua  changes  that  are  apt 

¥QwnifueroL  8vo  (says  Hippocrates)  w^c\cciv>  to  occur  in  fever :    and  this  faUacy  is  to  be 

ff  ii.)i  fihawUiy.    There  are  two  things  to  be  got  over  only  by  multiplying  o«ir  obser- 

considered  in  the  treatment  of  disease  :  first,  rations. 

that  we  do  the  patient  good ;   secondly,  that  After  all,  the  best  guide  that  yon  can  have 

at  least  we  do  him  no  harm.    In  all  these  in  determining  upon  the  general  princqUe  of 

exanthemata,  he  must  be  reckoned  the  safest  treatment  in  a  given  epidemic,  or  even  in  an 

and  the  best  practitioner  who  knows  when  individual  case,  is  that  which  Dr.  Aliaosi  has 

to  abstain  from  acting,  as  well  as  when  to  so  ably  enforced  in  his  lectures  and  in  bis 

act ;  in  other  words,  who  has  learned  when,  writings  upon  this  subject.     I   mean   thr 

and  to  what  extent,  the  case  may  be  left  to  observed  tendency  to  this  or  that  mode  cA 

the  salutary  processes  of  nature.  dying.    The  manner  and  drconuitanoes  of 

However,  there  is  an  opposite  error  to  the  deaths  are  of  more  practical  importanee 

that  of  mischievous  activity.    The  tendency  than  of  the  recoveries, 

to  recovery  which  manifests  itself   under  After  briefly  passing  in  review  some  of  the 

different  modes  of  treatment,  and  even  in  principal  remedies  that  have  been  employed 

spite  of  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  has  and  recommended  for  this  disease,  I  propose 

induced,  in  some  minds,  a  degree  of  seep-  to  sketch  the  plan  which  I  am  mysdf  in  the 

ticism  as  Xm  the  utility  of  any  remedies,  that  habit  of  pursuing  in  the  management  of 

may  easily  be  carried  too  far.     It  does  not  fever-patients. 

follow,  because  the  majority  of  patients  under  It  was  once  a  favourite  practice  with  phy- 
oontinued  fever  would  at  length  emeige  into  sicians  to  attempt  to  cut  9kort  the  fiever  at 
health,  although  no  remediSl  measures  were  its  outset :  and  the  two  expedients  which 
employed,  that  the  disease  ought  therefore  were  chiefly  relied  upon  for  that  purpose 
to  be  abandoned  to  what  Cullen  calls  the  were  emetics^  and  the  cold  affurion,  Hwy 
via  medicatrix  natura.  It  is  not  quite  cor-  have  both  of  them,  in  this  ooontry,  gone 
rect  to  say,  with  the  older  pathologists,  that  very  much  out  of  foshion.  In  truth,  n^her 
the  whole  disorder  is  merely  an  effort  of  reason  nor  experience  enoonrages  ns  to  look 
nature  to  throw  off  something  noxious  to  for  such  a  result  from  such  measures.  If 
the  system,  and  therrfore  is  not  to  be  inter-  fever  depends  (as  I  believe  it  does)  upon  a 
fered  with.  The  true  view  of  the  matter  I  poison  in  the  blood,  it  is  not  to  be  dislodged 
apprehend  to  be  that  which  a  toxicologist  by  the  act  of  vomiting,  nor  washed  ont  by 
might  take.  The  disease  is  produced  by  a  the  forcible  descent  of  cold  water  upon  the 
poison  of  which  the  injurious  impression  skin :  and  in  the  few  instances  in  which  the 
upon  the  animal  economy  at  length  ceases,  one  or  the  other  of  these  remedies  may  have 
or  passes  off,  of  itself ;  in  the  same  manner,  seemed  to  arrest  a  ficver,  or  to  check  its 
only  more  slowly,  as  the  influence  of  a  dose  progress,  that  effect  has  always  occurred  at 
of  opium  will  spontaneously  pass  away,  the  very  commencement  of  the  com{daiBt : 
But  during  the  natural  course  of  the  fever,  so  that  we  cannot  be  sure  (and  the  proba- 
as  in  many  other  cases  of  poisoning,  morbid  biitty  lies  the  other  way)  that  these  were  really 
processes  are  apt  to  be  set  up,  which,  if  cases  of  fever  at  all,  or  that  they  would  not 
suffered  to  proceed  unchecked,  would  inflict  have  ceased  even  if  nothing  had  been  done  for 
irreparable  injury  upon  important  organs,  them.  Perhaps  emetics  may,  in  the  pcesent 
and  which  are  fairly  within  the  scope  of  day,  be  too  much  n^lectod.  I  have  no 
remedial  management.  Our  object  must  be,  notion  of  their  stopping  the  fever ;  but  when 
when  the  fever  is  once  established,  to  con-  given  early,  especially  if  gastric  distnriiance 
duct  it  to  a  favourable  dose ;  to  "  obviate  is  a  prominent  symptom,  they  are  sometimes 
the  tendency  to  death.''  Upon  this  point  I  followed  by  a  marked  abatement  of  many 
agree  most  entirely  with  Pitcaim,  who,  being  morbid  sensations.  '*  It  is  astonishing," 
asked  what  he  thought  of  a  certain  treatise  says  the  observant  Sydenham,  **  how  it 
on  feyers,  declared,  ''  I  do  not  like  fever  happens,  that  a  vomit,  which  does  not  pro- 
curers. Yon  may^icfeafover ;  you  cannot  duce  either  a  large  or  a  morbid  discharge 
cure  it.  What  would  you  think  of  a  pilot  from  the  stomach,  should  so  materially  re- 
who  attempted  to  qudl  a  storm  ?  either  lieve  the  nausea,  restlessness,  anxiety,  and 
position  is  equally  absurd.  In  a  storm  you  forrsd  tongue  of  the  patient." 
steer  the  ship  as  weU  as  you  can ;  and  in  a  The  cold  affusion  is  not  more  effectual  in 
fever  you  can  only  employ  patience  and  cutting  forer  short  than  the  treatment  by 
judicious  measures  to  meet  the  difiiculties  of  emetics ;  and  it  has  these  great  disadvantages, 
the  oase^"  that  it  fiitigues  and  alarms  the  patient :  and 
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when  the  ^tal  powers  are  nfltunlly  feeble,  whenerer  we  could  with  safety,  from  taking 

or  are  much  depressed  by  the  disease,  the  blood  at  all ;  and  still  more  necessary,  even 

very  shock  of  the  affusion  may  be  attended  if  we  take  away  blood  with  one  hand,  to  up- 

with  injurious  consequences.  hold  the  patient  with  the  other :  while,  in 

A  modification  of  this  expedient  is,  how-  the  former  period,  wine  and  stimulants  of  all 

ever,  often  of  great  uae  in  abating  the  morbid  kinds  seemed  generally  superfluous,  if  not 

heat,  and  soothing  the  uneasy  feelings  of  the  pernicious. 

patient.     I  mean  the  practice  of  cold  or  Dr.  Williams,  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 

tepid  Mponging  of  the  snrfeoe.    This  is  one  has  shewn,  very  clearly  I  think,  in  his  recent 

of  the  remedies  which,  when  the  symptoms  publication  on    "  Morbid  Poisons,"    that 

appear  to  indicate  it,  deserves  to  be  tried ;  the  evidence  against  the  efficacy  and  the 

and  the  propriety  of  continuing  or  of  disoon-  safety  of  blee(Ung  in  continued  fever~of 

tinning  it  may  be  determined  by  a  very  bleeding  largely,  I  mean,  from  the  arm — ^far 

simple  test ;  namely,  the  feelings  and  wishes  outweighs  that  in  its  favour :  and  I  venture 

of  the  patient  himself  respecting  it.    It  is  to  advise  you,  as  the  result  of  all  that  I  have 

most  adapted  to  the  more  inflammatory,  and  seen  of  the  disease  in  London  and  elsewhere, 

least  adapted  to  the  more  typhoid  types  of  not  to  draw  blood  fi!om  a  vein,  even  early, 

the  malady.  merely  because  the  disease  is  or  appears  to 

Great  controversies  have  been  maintained  be  /ever ;  not  to  order  vensesection  unless 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  blood'letiing  there  be  some  other  manifest  reason  for  it — 
in  fever.  They  who  hold  that  the  fever  con-  unless,  t.  e.  the  febrile  symptoms  run  un- 
sists  in  a  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  usually  high,  or  unless  some  local  inflamma- 
growing  out  of  some  local  inflammation,  and  tion  is  unequivocally  present :  and,  when 
Uiey  especially  who  believe  that  continued  you  do  bleed,  do  not  take  a  drop  of  blood 
fever  is  nothing  else  than  inflammation  of  more  than  seems  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  brain  and  its  membranes,  would  naturally  answer  the  desired  end.  Bleed  yoftr  patient, 
seek  to  cure  it  by  the  remedies  of  inflamma-  therefore,  if  at  all,  in  the  upright  posture, 
tion.  But  although  local  inflammation,  and  Purgativeg. — What  are  we  to  say  in 
even  inflammation  of  the  brain,  is  very  apt  general  with  respect  to  them  ?  This,  I  be- 
to  spring  up  in  the  course  of  continued  fever,  Ueve — that  the  intestines  should  be  cleared 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  inflam-  by  an  active  aperient  in  the  outset ;  and  that 
mation  any  where  is  eeeential  to  the  fever ;  luatives  should  be  continued  if  the  bowels 
bnt  very  much  reason  for  the  opposite  do  not  act  every  day  without  them.  When 
opinion.  The  active  use  of  blood-letting  the  typhoid  type  is  strongly  marked,  and 
has  been  in  fevour  and  out  of  favour,  with  when  the  symptoms  indicate  ulceration  of 
the  medical  world,  again  and  again :  and  the  intestinal  glands,  purgatives  are  not  to 
this  very  circumstanoe  would  of  itself  make  be  pressed. 

us  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  indiscriminate  Much  contrariety  of  opinion  has  prevailed 

adoption.  also  among  practitioners,  and  does  prevail. 

The  late  Dr.  Armstrong  gave  a  strong  and  about  the  administration  of  mercury  in  this 
unfortunate  impulse  to  the  practice  of  free  disorder.  Without  attempting  to  strike  the 
blood-letting  in  continued  fever,  by  the  pub-  balance  between  these  conflicting  judgments, 
lication  of  his  well-known  and  ingenious  it  is  my  business  and  duty  to  state  my  own 
treatise  on  the  disease.  I  have  no  doubt  belief,  to  tell  you  what  is  the  result  of  my  own 
that  great  mischief  was  done  by  that  work,  observation,  upon  this  and  other  disputed 
I  may  say  so  without  scruple,  since  Dr.  points.  I  must  repeat,  then,  that  my  prac- 
Arinstrong  is  gone,  and  neither  his  feelings,  tice  has  altered,  in  several  particulars,  within 
nor  his  success,  can  be  hurt  by  the  cxpres-  the  last  few  years.  In  the  fevers  which  I 
sion  of  such  an  opinion  :  and  I  do  so  the  treated,  or  saw  others  treat,  in  London, 
vather,  because  it  is  well  known  here  that  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  epi- 
Dr.  Armstrongsawreason,  as  his  experience  demic,  mercury,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
increased,  to  qualify  those  views  respectins;  was  almost  constantly  prescribed ;  and  a 
the  nature  and  management  of  fever,  which  great  number  of  the  patients  were  brought, 
his  e  trlier  observation  of  it  in  the  country  sooner  or  later,  under  the  specific  operation 
bad  led  him  to  form.  This  change  in  his  of  that  mineral :  and  in  these  patients  (with 
sentiments  was  probably  justified  and  pro-  one  exception  only,  where  the  mercury  sp* 
duoed  by  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  pearcd  to  do  neither  good  nor  harm)  a  ife- 
fevera  that  he  witnessed ;  but  it  does  not  eided  improvement  was  almost  immediately 
appear  in  his  book.  You  have  heard  me  apparent  upon  the  supervention  of  sore- 
state  already  that  whereas  the  fevers  which  ness  of  the  mouth ;  and  all  such  patients 
occarred  in  London  for  some  time  previously  ultimately  recovered.  I  am  aware,  however, 
to  the  year  1831  or  1832,  not  only  bore,  and  I  wish  you  to  be  aware,  of  an  alleged 
but  required  the  abstraction  of  blood,  in  source  of  feUacy  in  this  matter.  The  gums, 
name  way  or  another,  since  that  period,  in  that  variety  of  fever  to  which  I  am  at 
snd  especially  since  the  epidemic  cholera  present  referring,  did  not  readily  take  on  the 
twttd  us,  it  has  been  necessary  to  abstain,  mercurial  action^  and  it  mtght  be  (though 
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such  is  not  my  own  impression),  it  might  be  perhaps  deem  it  right  to  take  blood  from 
that  the  affection  of  the  month  by  mercury  his  arm,  while  he  sat  up.  But  eTea  under 
was  attributable  to  the  mildness  or  to  the  these  circumstances  I  should  generally  think 
cessation  of  the  disease,  rather  than  the  it  better  to  apply  leeches  to  his  temples,  or 
cessation  of  the  disease  to  the  effects  of  the  behind  his  ears,  or  to  r  move  a  few  oimoes 
mercury  upon  the  system:  that  the  im-  of  blood  from  his  neck,  by  means  of  cupping- 
pro  vement  was  the  cause,  and  not  the  con-  glasses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ply  a&d< 
sequence,  of  the  mercurial  action.  daously  the  cold  lotion. 

In  the  form  of  fever  that  is  now  epidemic  If   the    bowels   have  not  been   already 
(1838),  I  do  not  think  mercury  so  proper,  purged  by  nature,  or  art,  it  is  right  to  give 
Last  year  the  spotted  fever  broke  oat  in  a  three  or  four  grains  of  calomel  at  onoe,  and 
patient  of  mine  while  he  was  in  the  hospital,  to  follow  this  up  by  a  black  d-yse.     After 
and  while  his  gums  were  sore.     I  found,  that  I  was  formerly  in  the  habit   of  pre> 
upon  inquiry  at  that  time,  that  of  twelve  scribing,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  fever, 
fever  patients  who  had  been  recently  treated  unless  the  bowels  were  irritable,  a  piU  oom- 
in  the  hospital,  by  my  colleagues  and  myself,  posed  of  two  grains  of  calomel  with  tvo 
with  mercurials  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  grains  of  James's  powder,  every  six  hours ; 
four  had  died,  in  all  of  whom  the  gums  were  washing   it   down  with  a  common   saline 
affected :    whereas,  of  sixteen  otJ^ers,  who  draught.     In  hospital  practice  I  frequently 
took  no  mercury,  three  only  died,  and  of  omitted  the  saline  draught ;    allowing  tht 
these  three,  one  was  pulseless  at  her  admis-  patient  to  drink  toast  and  water,  or  barley 
sion,    from  uterine  haemorrhage,   and  the  water,  as  often  as  he  wished.     If  there  was 
other  two  were  so  feeble  and  exhausted  that  diarrhoea,  or  early  prostration,  I  gave,  in- 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  swallow.     I  should  stead  of  the  combination  just  mentioned,  five 
give  mercury  very  cautiously,  therefore,  if  grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  ertU.     At 
at  all,  in  this  typhoid  variety  of  the  fever.  the  same  time  I  carefully  investigated  the 
Besides  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  anti-  state  of  the  abdomen ;  and  if  I  foond  ten- 
phlogistic  regimen,  my  own  mode  of  treating  demess  at  the  epigastrium,  or  in  the  cvcai 
continued  fever  is  somewhat  of  this  kind.     I  region,  in  both  of  which  situations  tender- 
am  always  desirous  that  the  patient's  hair  ness  was  common,  I  applied,  over  the  tender 
should  be  cut  off.     The  mere  removal  of  it  spot,  from  six  to  ten  leeches,  and  covered 
is  often  attended  with  benefit ;  the  headache  the  leech-bites  with  a  light  poultice.     If  the 
and  confusion  of  thought  are  relieved,  and  diarrhoea  ran  on  profusely,  I  added  to  the 
the  patient  is  calmed.     We  can  then  also,  hydrargyrum  cum  cntk  a  certain  quantity  of 
with  much  greater  convenience  and  effect,  Dover's  powder,  or  of  the  extract  of  poppy, 
apply  cold  washes  to  the  head.     Patients  In  those  forms  of  fever  (whereof  the  pre- 
sometimes  demur  to  this  shaving  of  their  vailing  epidemic  affoi'ds  you  a  well-defined 
heads:    but  they  generally  consent  if  you  specimen)  in  which  there  is  a  strong  and 
explain  to  them  that  their  hair  will  at  length  early  tendency  to  typhoid  symptoms,  a  signal 
fall  off,  in  consequence  of  the  fever ;  and  loss  of  strength,  a  confused  and  dusky  coon- 
that  the  head,  if  on  that  account  only,  had  tenance,  a  mottled  state  of  the  skin  aimu- 
better  be  shaved  at  once.     The  head  and  lating  the  eruption  of  measles,  a  dark  dry 
shoulders  should  be  somewhat  raised,  and  brown  tongue,  a  feeble  poise — ^in  these  forms 
thin  strips  of  linen,  kept  constantly  wet  with  I  begin  very  early  to  give  the  patient  a  foil 
some  cold  lotion,  should  be  continually  ap-  allowance  of  beef  tea ;  and  if  the  typhoid 
plied  upon  the  forehead  and  scalp.  It  should  and  nervous  symptoms  become  more  pro- 
be the  business   of   one   person  to  attend  nounced,  I  add  ammonia,  Hoffman's  sethfcr, 
to  this.     You  would   be  surprised   at   the  and,  what  is  better  still,  wine ;  and  I  omit 
rapidity  with  which  the  cloths  sometimes  the  mercury. 

dry.  Under  this  kind  of  management  the  pa- 
Now  with  regard  to  this  remedial  measure  tients  will  often  go  on,  in  a  doubtful  state, 
you  need  not  have  any  difficulty.  It  will  do  for  some  days,  and  at  length  begin  to  re- 
good,  and  should  be  steadily  employed,  as  cover.  Many  of  them,  espedally  in  the 
long  as  it  is  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the.  more  typhoid  varieties,  sleep  heavily,  as  the 
patient ;  and  it  vt//,  generally,  be  pleasant  disorder  passes  slowly  of. 
and  agreeable  to  him  so  long  as  the  head  There  is  one  point  in  the  treatment  of 
remains  morbidly  hot.  If  the  temperature  fever,  of  exceeding  importance,  and  of  some 
of  the  scalp  be  not  above  the  natural  nicety :  I  mean  the  use  of  opiatee.  If  they 
■tandard,  and  especially  if  the  cold  applica-  are  given  inopportunely,  they  are  apt'  to 
tion  mlJces  him  shivery  or  uneasy,  and  gives  puzzle  and  perplex  the  case.  You  do  not 
him  annoyance  instead  of  comfort,  then  it  know  how  much  of  the  disposition  to  coma 
must  be  at  once  discontinued.  is  owing  to  the  disease,  and  how  much  is  the 
If  the  patient  suffered  intense  headache,  consequence  of  the  remedy.  Again,  you 
and  his  face  was  flushed,  and  the  heat  of  may  easily  augment  the  natural  tendency  to 
the  surfaoegreat,  and  he  was  wildly  delirious,  coma,  and  luU  your  patient  into  a  faUl 
snd  his  pulse  was  full  and  hard,  I  might  stapor.     But,    when  judiciously  adminis- 
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tered,  opium  will  often  save  a  patient  who  When,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  stress 
would  inevitably  sink  with  on  t  it.  of  the  disorder  falls  upon  the  thorax,  and 
It  is  in  that  form  of  fever  which  the  there  is  much  dyspnoea,  with  the  sounds 
French  call  the  fitnrt  aiaxigue,  when  the  that  denote  inflammation  of  the  bronchial 
patient  is  affected  with  delirium,  restlessness,  membrane,  or  of  the  pulmonary  substance, 
wakefulness,  and  spasm,  that  opium  is  so  leeches  or  cupping-glasses  may  be  applied 
beneficial.  The  condition  of  the  patient  to  the  chest ;  and,  in  milder  cases,  a  blister, 
resembles  that  of  a  person  in  delirium  or  a  mustard  cataplasm. 
trtment.  It  is  said  that  these  symptoms  These  remedies — cold  to  the  shaven  head  ; 
occur  most  commonly  among  patients  of  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  wherever  there 
those  ranks  of  life  that  are  above  the  lowest  happens  to  arise  evidence  of  local  inflamma- 
rank ;  and  it  probably  is  so :  but  they  are  tion ;  an  active  purge  at  first,  and  mild 
apt  to  take  place  in  any  patients,  high  or  aperients  afterwards,  if  the  bowels  are  con- 
low,  rich  or  poor,  who  have  had  the  mind  fined  or  sluggish ;  moderate  astringents,  if 
overwrought,  and  the  nervous  system  un-  there  is  much  or  urgent  diarrhoea,  a  few 
strung,  whether  by  dissipation  and  intem-  grains  of  Dover's  powder  for  example,  or  of 
perance,  or  by  anxiety  of  any  kind.  Syden-  the  extract  of  catechu ;  opium  in  a  more 
ham  was  quite  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  efficient  dose,  when  the  nervous  symptoms 
particular  set  of  symptoms,  and  of  the  are  prominent,  particularly  sleepless  delirium 
remedy  for  them.  Of  all  these  symptoms,  and  restlessness ;  in  certain  cases  small  and 
fleeptettnest  is  the  most  urgent.  Dr.  Grattan  repeated  doses  of  some  preparation  of  mer- 
and  Dr.  Latham  have  both  written  in  praise  cury ;  and  in  certain  cases,  early  support 
of  the  same  opiate  treatment,  under  such  by  animal  broths,  and  even  by  wine — these 
circumstances,  as  was  recommended  by  remedies,  adapted  to  the  particular  circum- 
Sydenham.  Dr.  Grattan  observes,  with  stances  of  individual  cases,  form  the  staple 
great  truth,  that  two  or  three  nights,  spent  of  the  treatment  of  continued  fever,  ac- 
in  restless  delirium,  are  followed  by  the  cording  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and 
worst  consequences ;  and  that  patients  who  experience. 

pass  three  nights  in  succession  in  that  way,  After  what  has  been  said,  I  need  scarcely 

almost  invariably  die.     If  the  symptoms  be  again  admonish  you  to  study  carefully,  not 

well  marked,  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  merely  the  symptoms  of  any  particular  case 

to  give  a  tolerably  full  dose  of  opium  in  the  to  which  you  may  be  called,  but  the  general 

evening ;  one>third  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  character  of  the  fevers  that  are  at  the  same 

morphia  is  a  common  prescription  with  me.  time  prevalent,  and  the  manner  of  dying  in 

The  amendment  of  the  patient,  on  the  sue-  the  fataf  cases.     If  you  find  that  they  who 

ceeding  day,  is  often  very  striking.     Unless  die,  die  chiefly  in  the  way  of  asthenia,  that 

the  same  symptoms  recur,  it  is  better,    I  will  be  a  strong  reason  for  caution  in  respect 

Chink,  not  to  repeat  the  anodyne.   But,  as  Dr.  to  the  removal  of  blood,  and  for  the  early  em- 

Latham  cautions  us,  **  there  are  cases  where  ployment  of  beef-tea,  and  other  means   of 

the  indications  for  the  employment  of  opium  support.     In  the  form  of  fever  which  has  of 

are  doubtful.      Wild   delirium,   and    long  late  years  been  common  in  the  most  crowded 

wakefulness,   and  a  circulation  weak   and  and  unhealthy  parts  of  London,  I  am  sure 

fluttering,  seen  to  call  for  a  considerable  that  the  risk  of  beginning  this  sustaining 

dose  of  opium.    Yet,  withal,  there  is  a  cer-  treatment  a  little  too  early  is  much  less  than 

tain  jeflc  in  the  pulse,  so  that  we  cannot  the  risk  of  commencing  it  a  little  too  late. 

help  tutpecting  that  the  bloodvessels  have  If  plenty  of  beef- tea  does  not  suffice,  you 

something  to  do  with  the  sensorial  excite-  must  give  the  patient  wine,  and  that  some- 

Bient.     Under  such  circumstances,  I  have  times  to  a  considerable  amount,  or  even 

certainly  seen  (says  he)  twenty  minims  of  brandy ;  the  egg-flip  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 

laudanum    produce    tranquil    sleep,    from  for  instance,  the  mittura  vini  gallici.     The 

which  the  patient  has  awoke,  quite  a  new  object  is  to  keep  him  alive,  to  keep  the  heart 

man.     But  I  have  also  seen  the  same  quan-  in  motion,  until  the  depressing  influence  of 

tity  produce  a  fatal  coma,  from  which  he  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  shall  have 

has  never  been  roused.  Now  (continues  Dr.  passed  by.     If  the  wine  should  flush  or 

Latham)  since  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  strike  excite  him,    or  render  the  pulse  hard,   it 

a  heavy  blow  in  the  dark,  where  the  altema-  must  be  diminished  in  quantity,  given  less 

tive  is  of  such  magnitude,  it  is  the  safest  frequently,  or  omitted  altogether.     If  there 

said  the  best  meth^  to  administer  a  small  be  indications  of  local  inflammation — pain 

dose,  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  two ;  so  as  (for  example)  in  the  ciecal  region,  increased 

to  stop  short  of  actual  mischief  at  the  first  by  pressure  —  leeches  may  be  used,    and 

glimpse  of  its  approach,  or  to  be  led,  by  a  wine  given  at  the  same  time.     There  is 

plain  earnest  of  benefit,  to  push  the  remedy  nothing  inconsistent  in  such  mixed  practice. 

to  its  full  and  consummate  effect.     Many  We  seek  to  remove  the  local  inflammation 

doaes  maybe  required  for  this  purpose;  but  by  unloading  the  capillary  blood-vessels  of 

we  shall  tee,  alter   the    first   or  second,  the  part,  while  we  sustain  the  general  powers 

wheUier  to  go  on,  or  to  desist.''  of  the  oonstkution  which  are  ready  to  sink. 
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The  great  art  of  getting  a  fever  patient  the  shoulders,  the  elbows,  should  become 

through  a  bad  attack,  is  to  have  him  judi-  red,  that  is  a  sign  that  they  are  likel;  to 

ciously  and  perpetually  watched,  by  night  and  slough  or  ulcerate.     This  evil  oomeqneDoe 

by  day.     The  remedy  that  is  proper  one  of  continued  pressure  upon  parts  of  wMdi 

hour  may  do  harm  if  pushed  during  the  the  vital  power  and  healthy  tone  are  lowered, 

next.     And  there  is  another  reason,  which  I  may  often  be  prevented  by  washing  the  07- 

may  mention  en  pastani,  why  the  sick  per-  thematous  spots  with  brandy.    ShouW  the 

son  should  never  be  left  alone,  even  for  five  skin  be  already  broken,  the  place  msf  be 

minutes.     I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  or  covered  with  soap-plaster.     An  adjustmexit 

two  instances,  of  patients,  in  the  delirium  of  pOlows  and  of  posture — or  the  wito'-bed 

which  attends  the  disease,  getting  out  of  bed,  — ^raay  sometimes  supersede  the  neooBty  of 

and  out  at  the  window,  during  the  tempo-  these  local  expedients. 

rary  absence  of  their  nurse,  and  perishing        When  ulceration  of  the  mucous  foUida 

from  the  fidl.  perforates  the  bowel,  that  catastropfae  does 

If  the  patient  relishes  and  wishes  for  the  not  ahpaye  so  distinctly  declare  itsdf  is 

beef-tea,  or  the  Wine,  that  is  no  small  war-  fever,  as  in  other  cases.     I  have  seen  socb 

rant  of  the  propriety  and  usefulness  of  its  perforation,   and  its   resulting   peritonitii, 

administration.  when  no  complaint  of  pain  had  been  made 

A  word  or  two  more  may  be  proper,  even  by  the  patient,  so  great  was  hisinseniibflitf- 

in  this  cursory  sketch,   respecting  certain  In  general,  however,  the  accident  is  dawted 

incidental  points  of  practice  that  are  apt  to  by  symptoms  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

arise.  When  it  does  occur,  there  is  but  little  dbmtx 

Often,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  detec-  of  the  patient's  recovery ;   and  that  Btfle 

tible  uneasiness  produced  by  pressing  the  will  be  best  husbanded  by  the  adoptioD  01 

belly,  the  diarrhoea  will  persist,  and  meieo-  the  plan  of  treatment  whidi  I  formeriy  1>^ 

riamus  will  come  on ;  a  tympanitic  disten-  down :    opiates,   to    check    the   poiftaltic 

sion  of  the  intestines  with  gas.     When  this  movements  of  the  intestine ;  and  a  rigid  adbe* 

happens,  especially  in  the  latter  periods  of  renoe,for8omeday8,tothe horizontal postsre. 

the  fever,  a  large  blister,  laid  over  the  abdo-         I  have  seen  a  few  instanoes,  in  whicb  ao 

men,  has  often  very  happy  effects,  both  upon  oedematous  swelling  of  one  leg  and  thigh  ^ 

the  diarrhoea  and  the  meteorismus.     The  occurred  in  the  advanced  stage  offerer,  liic 

diarrhoea,  when  very  urgent  and  obstinate,  that  which  is  incidental  to  parturient  wofoeo, 

may  often  be  checked  by  opiate  enemata,  and  dependent  upon  the  same  cause— m* 

In  some  cases  I  have  recently  found  catechu  flammation  and  obstruction  of  the  S*^^^ 

of  great  use,  in  these  long-drawing  forms  of  that  returns  the  blood  from  the  limb  towana 

diarrhoea  during  fever.  the  heart.     I  believe  that  the  inflammaHoo 

Again,  if  the  patient  sinks  into  profound  extends  itself,  in  such  cases,  from  some  of  tv 

coma,  a  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  smallerveinsof  the  mesentery,  and  is  exaw 

shaven  scalp.     The  sick  man  will  sometimes  in  them  by  the  intestinal  ulccratioD.    '^ 

awake  from  deep  stupor  while  the  blister  is  mentation  of  the  affected  limb  campnatM*^ 

still  rising.  the  remedial  treatment  which  this  acddeot 

It  is  always  a  matter  of  importance,  as  I  requires  or  admits  of. 
stated  before,  to  inquire  carefully,  every  day.        The  management  of  the  patient  donoi? 

into  the  condition  of  the  bladder  of  these  convalescence  is  scarcely  of  less  i^P^'^^i^ 

fever  patients.     In  the  state  of  stupor  and  than  during  the  progress  of  the  fever.  J^ 

indifference  in  which  they   often  lie,  they  chief  danger  is,  that  his  desire  to  be  ■^'^^ 

appear  not  to  be  sensible  to  the  want  of  to  get  up,  and  his  wish  to  eat  animsl  foodi 

passing  the  urine,  which  collects  in  the  should  be  too  soon  indulged.    The  Utter » 

bladder,  and  distends  it  enormously ;  not  these  errors  is  more  freqoentiy  the  ^'^^ 

only  increasing  the  present  hazard  of  the  a  relapse  than  any  other  drcumstanoe ;  a^ 

patient,  but  laying  the  foundation,  some-  relapses  are  often  more  p^ous  ^^^ 

times,  of  future  disease  of  the  kidneys,  in  cult  to  remedy  than  the  original  °**^' 

case  he  recovers  from  the  fever.    You  must  You  must  be  prepared,  therrfore,  to  with- 

not  take  the  assurances  of  the  nurses  upon  stand  the  solicitations  of  the  patient  sad  v 

this  point.    They  will  often  tell  you  that  the  his  friends,  who  think  that  if  streDgtb  o* 

patient  has  made  plenty  of  water,  when  in  wanting,  strong  drinks,  and  plenty  o'"^ 

fact  the  urine  has  been  dribbling  away  from  are  the  things  to  impart  it.    Until  ^^^"^ 

him,overflowing,whilethebladderi8stretched  is  quite  clean  and  moist,  and  of  its  os^ 

to  the  utmost.     Feel,  therefore,  with  your  colour,  and  the  pulse  has  lost  all  its  hti«^ 

hand,  and  percuss  the  hypogastric  r^on,  ness,  and  the  skin  its  excess  of  ^f^J^ 

as  well  as  that  of  the  caecum,  at  every  visit,  patient  must  be  kept  to  broth,  jdUeir  P"^ 

It  is  requisite,  too,  that  the  under  surface  dings,  and  preparations  of  the  weH-l^^ 

of  the  patient's  body  should  not  only  be  farinaceous  articles  of  food.    !*«"  ^  ?2 

kept  scrupulouslydry  and  clean,  but  be  ^ooited  begin  with  some  boiled  white  6A,  ^^ 

ai  every  day,  or  twice  a  day.     If  the  pro-  gradually  eat  his  way,  through  chickeO'*"^ 

jecting  points,  the  hip  bones,  the  sacrum,  a  mutton-chop,  to  his  ordinary  diet  H^' 
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Such,  I  lajy  is  the  general  plan  of  treat-  deration  of  continued  fever,  to  that  of  tmall- 

ment  which  lome  observation  of  this  dis-  pox  or  variola :  a  diseasei  fortunately,  lesi 

order  has  persuaded  me  is  the  best.     Sum-  common  in  this  country  than  it  used  to  be, 

marily  expressed,  it  consists  in  the  exercise  yet  still  sufficiently  frequent  and  formidable 

of  incessant  vigilance,  and  the  adoption  of  to  require  that  we  should  acquaint  ourselves 

the  proper  remedy  at  the  proper  moment,  with  the  phsenomena  it  is  accustomed  to 

It  lies  between  a  timid  abandonment  of  all  present ;  and  very  prevalent  here,  as  it  hap- 

known  resources,  and  a  meddlesome  rash-  pens,  at  present  (1838).      1   have  already 

ness  in  applying  them.     The  flame  of  life  mentioned,  by  anticipation,  several  points  of 

may  be  8ui9ered  to  expire  for  want  of  timely  its  history. 

succour,  by  the  practitioner  who  folds  his  This  frightful  disease  sets  in  with  smart 

arms,  and  looks  on ;  as  it  may  be  rudely  ex-  febrile  symptoms :  rigors,  followed  by  heat 

tingnished  by  a  restless  or  routine  interference  and  dryness  of  skin,  a  hard  and  frequent 

which  has  no  definite   or  intelligible   pur-  •■  pulse,  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  with  nausea 

pose.      Boerhaave,   in  the  preface  to  his  and  vomiting,  and  headache.      Sometimes 

AphorUnUf    professes   that    he    knows  of  wild  delirium,  sometimes  convulsions,  mark 

nothing  which  can  be  fitly  termed  a  remedy ^  its  outset.     Then,  to  use  the  words  of  Cul- 

"  quin  solo  tempestivo  usu  tale  fiat.''     In  len's    definition,     "  tertio   die    incipit,    et 

fevers  the  wisdom  of  this  maxim  is  eminently  quinto  finitur,  eruptio  papularum  pUegmo- 

conspicuous.    The  rational  objects  of  treat-  nodearum,  quae  spatio  octo  dierum,  in  sup- 

ment  are,  to  mitigate  the  urgency  of  symp-  purationem  et  in  crustas  demum  abeunt, 

toms  that  cannot  be  wholly  subdued ;  to  saepe  cicatrices  depressas,  sive  foveolas,  in 

redress  (so  far  as  art  may  redress)   those  cute  relinquentes.'' 

dangerous  complicatians  which  are  incidental  When  small-pox  is  fully  formed,  it  can- 
but  not  essential  to  the  disease ;  and  to  aid  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other  complaint : 
tiie  conservative  efforts  of  nature,  when  but  it  is  of  some  importance  to  recognize  it 
these  manifestly  languish  and  fail.  at  its  very  commencement,  for  the  force  of 

Dr.  Williams  holds  that  enemata  of  warm  the  impending  disorder  may  sometimes  be 

water  and  symp  of  poppies  will  do  all  that  lessened  by  judicious  measures  adopted  at 

can  be  done  beneficially.     For  sQme  time  he  that  early  stage.     The  symptoms,  however, 

lost  only  one  patient  out  of  sixty-three  thus  that  mark  the  outset  of  all  febrile  diseases 

treated.  This  was  a  most  encouraging  result,  are  necessarily  very  much  the  same.     If  the 

But  then,  when  the  fever  changed  its  type,  pyrexia  sets  in  when  small-pox^  is  prevalent 

as  it  did  about  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  the  person  in  whom 

the  epidemic  cholera,  he  lost  one  in  every  it  occurs  be  an  '*  unprotected"  person  (i. «. 

four  or  five  :  a  very  large  mortality.     These  one  who  has  neither  been  inoculated  nor 

fiicts  illustrate,  in  a  strong  manner,  the  ne-  vaccinated  previously),  and  especially  if  he 

oessity,  which  I  have  so  often  endeavoured  is  known  to  have  been  exposed,  within  from 

to  inculcate,   of  taking  into  the  account,  nine  or  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  to  the  con- 

when  we  would  estimate  the  value  of  a  par-  tagion  of  variola,  we  may  well  8us)}ect  that 

ticular  remedy  or  plan,  the  difference  which  the  disease  will  turn  out  to  be  small-pox, 

obtains  in  different  epidemics,  whether  bad,  and  act  upon  that  suspicion. 

good,  or  no  treatment  at  all  be  adopted.     A  Nevertheless  there  are  some  symptoms 

far  surer  meUiod  is  to  compare  (if  you  which,  being  common  in   the  commence- 

would  experiment  at  all)  two  or  more  dif-  ment  of  variola,  and  not  common  at  the  be- 

ferent  modes  of  practice  in  different  cases  of  ginning  of  continued  fever,  or  of  the  other 

the  some  epid^ic.      Thus   Dr.   Latham,  exanthemata,  may  assist  the  early  diagnosis. 

finding  during  one  season   that  his  wards  Vomiting  is  one  of  these ;  pain  of  the  back 

were  ^11  of  fiever,  yet  that  the  type  was  so  another.     When  these  symptoms  are  vio- 

mild  that  scarcely  any  died,  thought  this  a  lent,  they  usually  usher  in  a  severe  form  of 

fisTOurable  opportunity  for  trying  whether  the  disease.      The  same  may  be  inferred 

mercury  had  any  beneficial  operation  upon  from  a  continuance  of  the  nausea  and  vo- 

tbe  disease.     Accordingly  he  treated  half  miting,  after  the  coming  out  of  th(f  eruption, 

his  eases  with  small  doses  of  the  hydrargy-  which  is  very  unusual.      Heberden  noticed 

ntm  eum  cretd  /  and  the  other  half  with  the  that  acute  pain  in  the  loins  was  almost  al- 

iiquor  ammfmia  aeetaiis,  and  so  forth,  and  ways  followed  by  a  severe  disorder ;    that 

no  mercury ;  and  he  found  that  the  patients  pain  higher  up,  between  the  shoulders,  was 

in  the  first  of  these  classes  were,   on  the  of  better  augury;   and  that  it  was  to  be 

sverage,   convalescent  sooner  than  in  the  reckoned  in  all  cases  a  good  sign,  if  there 

last,      Chomel  fancies,  from   some  trials,  was  no  pain  of  the  back  at  all.     Early  deli- 

that  the  chlorate  of  soda  is  a  useful  remedy,  rinm,  stupor,  or  convulsions,  announce  se 

in  addition  to  the  general  plan  of  manage-  verify  in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  ma- 

ment ;  but  ferther  experience  seems  want-  lady.    Yet  not  always,  especially  in  chil- 

ing  to  settle  this  quession.  dren.     Within  the  last  month  I  was  asked 

to  see  a  child  which  had  been  suddenly  at- 

I  pass,  without  pausing,  from  the  consi-  tacked  with  convulsions,  followed  by  coma. 
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In  doe  time  the  eraption  of  variola  ap-  motion,  distmSf  and  peril,  in  proportaoo  to 

peared,  and  the  diseaie  ran  a  mild  course,  the  quantity  of  the  eroption. 

with  little  aid  from  medicine,  although  the  When  the  postoles  are  very  mai&y«  tbry 

child  was  prerioosly  unprotected.  run  together ;  when  they  are  few,  they  are 

The  peculiar  eruption  almost  always  be-  separate  from  each  other.     And  ^ii  affords 

rins  to  shew  itself  on  the  third  day  of  the  a  broad  line  of  distinction,  which  can  neither 

fever.      The  earlier  it  comes,   the  severer  be  overlooked  nor  mistaken,  into  the  variola 

generally  does  the  disorder  prove.     In  judg-  ducreia,  and  the  variola  conftuemM.     In  the 

ing  of  the  date  of  the  eruption,  you  must  one,   the  pustules  are  distinct^  and  of  a 

bear  in  mind  that  parents  and  servants  are  regularly  circumscribed,  circular  form.     In 

apt  to  state  that  its  accession  was  later  than  the  other  they  (ioalesce,  and  their  oomnon 

it  was  in  reality :  for  the  spots  are  at  first  outline  becomes  irregular.     Now  Uie   dis- 

io  minute  that  they  often  escape  observa-  crete  form  of  the  disease  is  scarcely  ever 
tion.     They  also  frequently  begin  to  come  ^  dangerous ;  the  confluent  form  is  never  free 

out  in  the  night;  and  the  morning  of  the  from  danger.    The  distinction  therefore  is 

■econddayoftheemptioniscalledthefirstday.  of  the  greatest  importance  and  interest.     To 

The  eruption  comes  out  first  on  the  face,  be  fully  estimated  each  form  must  be  oon* 

then  on  the  neck  and  wrists,  and  on  the  sidered  separately. 

trunk  of  the  body,  and  lastly  on  the  lower  In  the  discrete  variety,  in  which  the  diaor- 

extremities.     Such  is  the  rule ;  so  that  (as  der  may  be  presumed  to  run  its  most  natural 

is  specified  in  the  definition)  it  does  not  course,  the  eruption  is  at  first,  aooordin^ 

cease  to  come  out  till  the  fifth  day  :  and  it  to    the  phraseology  of  Willan,    ptpular. 

keeps  a-head,  in  that  order,  throughout  the  The  pimples  gradually  increase  in  "*fyiiitndf^ 

disMse.     There  are,  indeed,  some  exoep-  but  it  is  not  till  the  third  day  of  their  ap* 

tions  to  this  rule.     Oocastonally  the  spots  pearance  that  they  begin  to  contain  a  littla 

appear  first  upon  the  extremities,  but  this  is  fluid  on  their  summits.     For  two  days  after 

very  rare.     In  some  instances  straggling  pa-  this  they  increase  in  breadth  only,  and  a 

puln  continue  to  spring  up  after  the  main  depression  is  observable  in   the  centre  of 

crop  is  fairly  completed ;  but  these  stragglers  many  of  them.    The  cuticle  is  bound  down 

seldom  arrive  at  the  same  sixe  with  the  others,  there  somehow,  for  a  time,  to  the  cotia  verm. 

The  pimples,  or  papulae,  ripen  gradually  It  is  the  eighih  day  qfthe  diMetue,  or  thtfiftk 

into  piutulett  the  suppuration  being  com-  day  qf  the  eruption,  before  the  pnstnlea  be- 

plete  by  their  eighth  day  ;  and  on  that  day  come  perfectly  turgid  and  hemispherbidal. 

the  pustules  genially  begin  to  break,  and  During  the  time  in  which  they  are  thus  fiffins 

crusts  or  scabs  to  form.     In  four  or  five  up,  the  face  swells;  often  to  so  great  a  degree 

days  more  these  scabs  are  falling  off.    There  that  the  eyelids  are  closed,  and  the  natnral 

are  some  variations  in  all  this  also.     In  chU-  aspect  is  completely  changed  or  oowaealed. 

dren,  the  crusts  are  sometimes  visible  on  The  skin  between  the  pustules  on  the  free 

the  seventh  day ;  and  in  adults,  where  the  assumes  a  damask  red  colour.     Abont  the 

disease  is  severe,  they  sometimes  do  not  be-  eighth  day  of  the  eruption  a  dark  spot  makes 

gin  to  form  till  the  ninth  day.     In  all  cases  its  appearance  on  the  top  of  each  tnrgid 

some  of  the  pustules  are  liable  to  be  prema-  pustule,  and  at  that  spot  the  cntide  btvaks, 

turely  broken,  by  accident,  or  by  tiie  pa-  a  portion  of  the  matter  ooxes  out,  and  the 

tient^s  scratching ;  and  these  will  crust  over  pustule  dries  into  a  scab.     When  this  crust 

eariier  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  at  length  frJls  off,  it  leaves  behind  it  mther 

So  that  in  fixing  the  period  of  incrustation,  a  purplish  red  stain,   which  is  still  very 

you  are  to  regard  those  pustules  only  of  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and  which  very 

which  the  natural  progress  has  not  been  in-  slowly  fades,  or  a  depressed  scar,  which  is 

terfered  with.  indelible.     In  the  latter  case  the  palieut,  or 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  been  saying,  ap-  more  properly  his  skin,  is  said  to  be  pUted 

plies,  with  more  or  less  exactness,  to  the  with  the  small  pox,  or  pock-marked.     The 

disease  in  all  its  varieties.    But  its  severity  swelling  of   the  £u»  begins  gradually   to 

differs  exceedingly,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  diminish    after  the  eruption    haa    become 

in  different  cases.   Its  severity,  in  truth ,  is  al-  thoroughly  pustular, 

most  alwiiys  in  direct  relation  to  the  9tMm/t7y  This  is  the  course  which  the  emption 

qfthe  eruption.  The  number  of  pustules,  in-  pursues  on  the  lace,  where  the  pustules,  even 

dicates,  in  the  first  place,  the  quantity  of  in  the  discrete  form  of  the  disease,  are  nsn- 

the  variolous  poison  which  has  been  repro-  ally  thicker  set  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 

duced  in  the  blood.     In  the  second  place,  it  surface.     And  it  pursues  the  ttmrnm  cooiac, 

is  also-  a  direct  measure  of  the  extent  to  only  two  or  three  days  later,  upon  the  ex- 

which  the  skin  suffers  inflammation.     Some-  tremities,  where  it  also  begins  later.     The 

times  there  are  not  more  than  half  a  doxen  feet  and  hands  swell  just  as  the  free  swelled, 

pustules ;  sometimes  there  are  many  thou-  but  they  begin  to  tumefy  as  the  features 

sands.     If  all  these  were  collected  into  one,  begin  to  subside.     Some  of  the  pnstnlea, 

it  would  be  an  enormous  phlegmon.    For  especially  on  the  extremities,  do  not  borat 

both  these  reasons  the  system  suffers  com-  at  all,  but  shrivel  up. 
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In  thif,  the  distinct  variety  of  the  diaorder,  maturation.  Most  of  these  points  of  dis*^inc- 
the  fever  generally  ceases  entirely  npon  the  tion  between  the  two  varieties  of  the  disease 
coming  out  of  the  eruption  :  the  headachci  are  well  marked  in  Cullen's  definitions.  The 
the  pain  of  the  hack,  the  vomiting,  the  rest-  distinct  form  he  defines  thus :  **  Variola  (dis- 
lessness,  abate  and  disappear,  the  pulse  re-  creta)  pustulis  paucis,  discretis,  circumscrip- 
sames  its  natural  force  and  frequency,  and  tione  circularibus,  turgidis  ;  febre,  ernptione 
the  skin  its  natural  temperature.  About  the  fact4,  protinus  cessante."  And  of  the  con- 
seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  eruption  there  fluent  kind  his  definition  is  '*  Variola  (con- 
is  commonly  for  a  day  or  two  a  recurrence  fluens)  pustulis  numerosis,  confluentibus, 
of  fever.  This  is  called  the  fever  of  mature-  circumscriptione  irregularibus,  flaccidis,  pa- 
tion.  rum  elevatis  ;  febre  post  eruptionem  per- 

Yon  are  to  observe  that  we  judge  of  the  stante." 
eruption  as  it  appears  on  the  fact.  The  But  the  most  important  difference  be- 
disease  is  of  the  confluent  kind,  when  the  tween  the  two  forms  is  in  what  is  called  the 
pustules  are  confluent  there,  whether  they  tecondary  fever ^  which  sets  in  about  the 
be  so  or  not  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities,  eleventh  day  of  the  disease,  or  the  eighth  of 
Sometimes  th^  are  neither  strictly  confluent  the  eruption,  just  when  the  maturation  of 
nor  strictly  separate,  but  stand  just  thick  the  pustules  is  complete,  and  they  begin  to 
enough  to  touch  eadi  other,  without  abso-  desiccate.  This  secondary  fever  is  slightly 
Intely  coalescing ;  every  pustule  preserving  marked  in  the  distinct  small-pox,  and  very 
its  circular  outline.  In  that  case  the  disease  intense  and  perilous  in  most  instances  of  the 
is  said  to  be  of  the  cohering  form.  When  confluent.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  dis- 
the  pustules  are  confluent  over  the  whole  order,  that  death,  in  the  fatal  cases, 
body,  their  number  is  often  prodigiously  oftenest  occurs.  Of  168  such  cases,  re- 
great,  and  their  progress  is  less  regular  than  corded  by  Dr.  Gregory,  the  deaths  happened 
in  the  discrete  and  milder  variety  of  the  in  27  (nearly  one>sixth  of  the  whole)  upon 
complaint.  the  eighth  day  of  the  eruption.  That,  there- 
in the  first  place  the  eruptive  fever  itself  is  fore,  is  the  most  perilous  day^  as  the  second 
usually  more  violent  and  tumultuous  in  the  is  the  most  perilous  week.  Thirty-two  died 
confluent  disease  :  the  disturbance  of  the  in  the  first  week,  99  in  the  second,  21  in  the 
sensorial  functions  is  more  common  and  third.  The  early  occurrence  of  death  de- 
more  decided,  the  sickness  more  distressing,  notes  a  peculiar  malignancy  in  the  disease, 
the  pain  of  the  bank  and  loins  more  severe.  The  nervous  system  appears  to  be  over- 
The  eruption  comes  out  earlier,  and  more  whelmed  by  the  force  of  the  poison.  Dur- 
oonfusedly ;  the  pimples  being  at  first  very  ing  the  second  week  the  disorder  proves 
minute,  and  crowded  together  in  patches,  fatal,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  apnoea;  from 
and  not  seldom  accompanied  by  a  rash  like  some  affection  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
that  of  scarlet  fever,  or  erysipelas :  whereby  After  that  period  the  charactera  of  asthenia 
the  diagnosis,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  commonly  predominate.  The  patient  sinks 
the  appearance  of  the  skin,  is  rendered  for  a  under  some  casual  complication,  or  the 
while  uncertain.  I  have  at  present  in  the  powera  of  life  are  gradually  worn  out  by  so 
Middlesex  Hospital  a  patient  in  whom  the  much  irritation  of  the  surface,  and  so  large 
papule  of  small-pox  were,  at  the  outset,  an  amount  of  suppuration. 
80  intermingled  with  the  appearances  and  So  much  for  the  ordinary  course  of 
sensations  of  urticaria,  that  I  doubted,  for  small-pox,  and  of  the  symptoms  that  are 
twenty-four  hours,  what  the  true  character  essential  to  that  disease.  There  are,  how- 
of  the  eruption  might  be.  It  is  sometimes  ever,  other  concomitant  circumstances,  with 
like  that  of  measles ;  but  the  similarity  and  whidi  you  ought  to  be  acquainted :  and 
the  uncertainty  are  soon  at  an  end,  for  the  these  I  will  endeavour  to  specify  at  our  next 
pimples  soon  begin  to  exhibit  a  fluid  on  assembling. 

their  summits.    They  do  not,  however,  as • 

they  advance,  and  pass  into  pustules,  fill  up  LECTURES 

■o  completely  as  in  the  distinct  form  ;  they 

are  flatter,  less  plump,  more  irregularly  de-  on  thb 

pressed,  and  even  of  a  difierent  colour;  being  DISORDERS   RESULTING    FROM 

at  first  whitish,  and  then  of  a  brown  tint,  and  DEFECTIVE  NUTRIMENT. 

seldom  of  the  yellow  purulent  hue  which  is  n    r*   -o          <ft#nT>Tko 

seen  in  the  varioUi  discreta.     Sometimes  ^y  G.  Bunn,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

they  are  even  bluish,  or  purple.     In  the  ^^iJ|J'toV^*^»*^*Collwi^H^*"lS"*^^^  Sn* 

confluent    form   thwe  is  commonly  some  ^^^^^^  PhySciLi  to^  S^n*s  Hospit^ 

abatement  of  the  febrile  distress  upon  the  Dreadnought. 

coming  out  of  the  eruption,  but  the  remis-  — 

sion  is  much  less  marked  than  in  the  dis-  Anothkb  instance  in  which  the  effects  of 

Crete.     About  the  fifth  or  six  day  fresh  insufficient  nutrimentare  most  painfully  felt  is 

rigors  are  apt  to  occur,  marking  the  fever  of  in  prisoners  kept  long  on  a  diet  of  brotd  and 
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water.  The  best  proof  of  the  ill  effects  of  such  **  On  the  15th,  the  affeetkm  of  mj  guu, 

a  diet  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  some  ezperi-  though  less  in  degree,  had  become  matt 

ments  performed  in  1769,  by  Dr.  Stark,  on  general,  having  spread  to  the  left  side ;  their 

himself ;  because  here  they  were  not  aggra-  semilunar  edges  were  of  a  deep  red ;  and 

▼atedby  confinement  and  the  other  depressing  several  drops  of  blood  issued  from  my  right 

circumstances  that  deteriorate  the  health  of  nostril, 

prisoners.  **  N.B. — Until  the  18th,  I  had  every  day 

Tliese  experiments  were  commenced  on  three  or  four  liquid  stools,  contaimn^  aoaBe 

the  12th  of  June ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  dear  gelatinous  substance,  and  felt  bnt  tittle 

24th,  the  Dr.  allowed  himself  20  ounces  of  pain  or  wind  in  my  bowels." 

bread  and  4  lbs.  of  water  a  day :  he  lost  After  having  lived  irregularly  for  a  week, 

daily  5  oz.  5  dr.  in  weight.     From  the  24th  he  tried  the  effect  of  taking  olive  oil,  izMtewl 

of  June  to  the  19th  of  July,  he  took  30  oz.  of  sugar,  with  his  bread ;  and  from  the  24th 

of  bread  and  2  lbs.  of  water ;   and  lost  in  to  the  30th  of  August,  his  diet  was  30  os.  of 

weight  6  oz.  10  dr.  a  day.    The  next  week  bread,  i  oz.  of  olive  oil,  and  3  lbs.  of  water, 

heidlowedhimself38oz.  of  bread  and  3i  lbs.  a  day.     From  the  30th  of  August  to  the 

of  water ;  and  during  this  week  increased  in  5th  of  September,  the  same  quantity  of 

wdght.     He  then  varied  the  experiment,  by  bread  and  water,  without  the  oil.     He  then 

subtracting    a  certdn  quantity    from    the  again  lived  irregularly, 

daily  allowance  of  bread,  and  adding  an  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  aoor- 

equal  weight  of  sugar.     From  the  26th  of  butic  symptoms  and  the  debility  constantly 

July  to  thie  3d  of  August,  he  took  34  oz.  of  increased.     On  the  23d  of  August,  he  had  a 

bread  and  4  oz.  of  sugar ;  and  from  the  3d  tooth,  which  had  been  for  some  time  trooUe- 

to  the  9th  of  August,  30  oz.  of  bread  and  some,  extracted.     '*The  day  following,"  he 

8  oz.  of  sugar ;  the  allowance  of  water  being  writes  in  his  journal,  **  I  had  great  pain  hi 

in  each  case  3^  lbs.  a  day.  the  part  from  whence  the  tooth  vras  taken. 

The  person  upon  whom  these  experiments  and  the   gums  appeared  somewhat  bkck. 

were  performed  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  The  second  night  I  had  no  sleep  from  the 

"  a  healthy  man,  about  29  years  of  age,  six  excessive  pain ;  and  an  abominably  putrid 

feet  high,  stoutly  made,  but  not  corpulent,  slough  was  formed.      The   gums    in    the 

of  a  florid  complexion,  with  red  hair."  neighbourhood  of  the  sore  swdled  more 

Once  during  the  course  of  these  experi-  than  ever,  and  became  in  part  livid,  with  a 

ments  he  pelded  to  his  craving  for  food  of  fetid  white  stuff  round  their  edges ;  while 

other  kind,  and  ate  4  oz.  of  meat,  and  drank  the  gums  immediately  over  the  sore  were 

2  or  3  glasses  of  wine;  but  otherwise  he  black  and  insensible." 

adhered  rigidly  to  the  diet.     On  the  9th  of  "  On  the  8th  of  September,   I  was  so 

August  he  was  only  two  pounds  less  in  weak  and  low,  that   I   almost  fainted  in 

weight  than  when  he  commenced  his  experi-  walking  across  my  room ;  had  four  or  five 

ments;  but  scurvy  was  making  its  appearance,  loose  stools  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  was 

The  following  are  some  of  the  entries  sick ;  and  my  tongue  foul." 

made  in  his  journal  about  this  time : —  It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  this  painful 

"  On  the  11th,  I  ate  24  oz.  of  bread  and  narrative,  which  goes  on  detailing  other  ex- 

16  oz.  of  sugar,  but  the  last  part  of  it  with  periments  of  the  same  kind,  continued  until 

great  abhorrence.     I  now  perceived  small  the  month  of  February,  when  the  Doctor, 

ulcers  on  the  inside  of  my  cheeks,  particu-  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  oonditian, 

larly  near  a  bad  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  fell  a  victim  to  his  own  experiments, 

right  side ;    the  gums  of  the  upper  jaw  of  The  case  of  Dr.  Stark  confxrma  what  I 

the  same  side  were  swelled  and  red,  and  bled  have  before  stated — ^that  scurvy  may  exist 

when  pressed  with  the  finger ;    the  right  in  a  high  degree  without  perceptible  loas  of 

nostril  was  also  internally  red  or  purple,  and  flesh.     It  shews,  also,  that  under  the  most 

very  painful ;  I  had  one  thin  stool.  favourable    circumstances,    and  when    the 

*'  On  the  12th,  I  ate  30  oz.  of  bread,  with  restriction  is  voluntary,  a  diet  of  bread  and 

10  of  sogar ;  had  little  i^petite  for  supper,  water  is  insufficient  for  the  support  of  health, 

and  after  it  a  thin  stool.  Another  point  established  by  the  Doctor's 

''On  the  13th,  having  been  extremely  ill  experiments,  is,    what    with    our    present 

during  the  night  with  pains  in  my  bowels  knowledge  we  might  have  anticipated,  that 

and  sweating,  at  day-break  I  had  a  laige  the  sugar  added  in  one  of  his  experimcDts 

thin  stool,  and  two  liquid  stools  afterwards,  was  no  equivalent  for  the  same  weight  of 

but  passed  no  wind,  nor  was  troubled  with  bread  subtracted.    With  38  oz.  of  bread,  he 

any  in  my  bowels.     I  had  no  appetite  for  gained  3  oz.  6  dr.  a  day  in  weight ;  with 

breakfast,  could  not  taste  sugar,  dined  on  a  34  oz.  of  bread  and  4  oz.  of  sugar,  he  gained 

few  ounces  of  meat  with  about  12  oz.  of  2  oz.  a  day ;  with  30  oz.  of  bread  and  8  oz. 

bread,  and  drank  2  or  3  glasses  of  wine.  Bugar,  his    weight    was    stationary.     The 

"  On  the  14th,  I  perceived  some  small  sogar,  composed  entirely  of  carboo    and 

purple  streaks  on  my  right  shoulder.  water,  was  less  nutritious  than  bread,  which, 
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besides  starch,  whieh  is  equiTslent  to  sugar,  pleted  his  fall  period  of  confinement ;  and 

contains  gintoi,  a  substance  rich  in  nitrogen,  that  the  other  was  very  frequently  on  the 

We  could  scarcely  eipect  that  the  effects  sick  list,  with  a  variety  of  complaints :  that, 

of  a  bread  and  water  die^  would  be  less  in  fact,  the  health  of  both  was  irretrievably 

severe  in  prisoners,  who  are  subject  to  con-  ruined.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 

finement  and  other  depressing  influences.    A  effects  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  diet ; 

painful  sketch  of  them  has  been  given  by  for  Mr.  Malcolmson  observes,  in  a  subse- 

Mr.  Malcolmson,  in  a  letter  he  addressed,  quent  part  of  his  letter,  that  he  has  not  met 

in  1837,  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  on  the  effects  with  an  exactly  similar  train  of  symptoms, 

of  solitury  confinement  and  bread  and  water  induced  by  soUtary  confinement,  in  healthy 

diet  on  the  health  of  prisoners  in  India,  soldiers,  when  their  ordinary  rations  were 

He  says,  **  Many  men,  particulsrly  those  of  allowed  them. 

indolent  habits,  endure  a  confinement  of  It  appears  from  these  instances  given  by 

four  or  six  weeks  on  bread  and  water  without  Mr.  Malcolmson,  and  from  the  touching 

injury  to  their  health ;  but  in  some  instances  case  of  Dr.  Stark,  as  well  as  from  the  expe* 

a  shorter  period  is  suiSBcient  to  cause  a  total  riments  of  Magendie,  that  when  an  animal 

loas  of  appetite— the  bread  is  hardly  touched,  has  been  kept  long  on  a  diet  deficient  in 

and  on  other  food  being  allowed,  tiie  patient  nitrogen  and  other  necessary  principles,  his 

is  unable  to  eat  or  to  digest  it.    The  stomach  health  is  irretrievably  ruined.    Tlie  allowing 

becomes  weak;   there  is  uneasiness  across  him  a  sufficient  diet  afterwards  does  not 

the  stomach,  spleen,  and  liver ;  the  latter  is  restore  him.     In  this  respect  these  forms 

torpid ;  the  bowels  are  confined,  or  they  are  of  disease  differ  from  simple  scurvy,  as  it 

relaxed  with  sUmy  discharges  unaccompanied  occurs  in  sailors,  from  the  highest  degrees  of 

with  pain ;  yet  the  swollen  red  tongue  indi-  which  men  rapidly  recover  under  the  use  of 

cates  the  existence   of  irritation    of    the  antiscorbutics,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  can 

mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal,  judge,  does  no  permanent  harm  to  the  oon- 

The  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble;    and  the  stitution. 

clammy  sUn,  vertigo,  debility,  headache,  The  urgent  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Mal- 

and  sleeplessness,  shew  how  mudi  the  con-  colmson,  with  respect  to    the    effects    of 

stitution  suffers  from  diminished  nervous  solitary  confinement  and  a  diet  of  bread  and 

power.    The  convalescence  is  slow,  and  the  water,  were  attended  to ;  and  he  had  soon 

treatment  requires  to  be  adapted  to  the  en-  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  success  of  his 

feebled  state  of  the  system.    The  effect  ii,  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  tins  mode  of 

however,  more  clearly  seen  in  men  sentenced  punishment  in  the  Indian  army, 

to  six  or  twelve  months' solitary  confinement.  But  instances  of  the  kind  mentioned  by 

Two  of  these  were  in  hospital  at  the  same  Mr.  Malcolmson  are  not,  or  at  least  were 

time,  with  decided  sjrmptoms  of  scurvy,  not  a  few  years  ago,  confined  to  the  prisons 

One  was  admitted  after  five  months'  con-  of  India.    In  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors 

finement,  during  part  of  which  he  had  been  of  Prisons  for  1836,  you  will  find  many 

allowed  extra  diet  at  my  recommendation,  instances  of  the  insufficiency  of  a  bread  and 

It  was  observed  that,  for  some  time  previous  water  diet  to  support  life  for  any  considerable 

to  his  removal  to  the  hospital,   his  daily  time. 

allowance  of  bread  was  removed  almost  un-  In  the  House  of   Correction  at  Little 

touched.     He  compluned  of  pains  of  the  Walsingham,  Norfolk,  the  diet  of  the  pri- 

limbs,  along  the  spine,  and  across  the  loins ;  soners  consisted  of  bread  and  water  only, 

tenderness  of  the  shin  bones ;    hardness.  The  allowance  of  bread  was  2  lbs.  6  oz.  for 

pain,  and  feeling  of  stiffiiess,  of  the  calves  of  those  at  hard  labour ;  2  lbs.  for  those  not 

tbe  legs;    and  the  skin  over  the  painful  at  hard  labour.     Prisoners  sentenced  for 

muscles  was  of  a  dark  livid  colour,  from  more  than  three  months  were  allowed  half  a 

effused  blood.  Tlie  gums  were  spongy,  livid,  pound  of  meat  once  a  week. 

and  retracted ;  and  he  suffered  from  sleep-  The  surgeon  in  his  report  states,  that 


some  pain  of  the  region  of  the  there  are  very  few  prisoners  who  can  be 

Uver,  and  slif^t  griping.    The  tongue  was  maintained  in    health    longer    than    three 

ydlow,  and  its  ^ges  red.    The  other  had  months ;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  make 

been  a  shorter  time  in  confinement,  and  frequent  changes  of  diet,  by  ordering  porter 

complained  of  debility,    disorder    of   the  end  antiscorbutics,  to  repress  scurvy,  which 

bowels,  pains  of  the  shin  bones,  &c.  &c.  occasionally  makes  its  appearance,  and,  if 

A  bUster  was  applied,  whidi  canted  a  foul  not  checked,  would  prevail  to  a  considerable 

sore,  from  which  dark-coloured  blood  flowed  extent. 

on  the  atightest  touch."  The  cost  of  extra  allowances  made  during 

Mr.    Malcolmson    found,    by   inquiries  the  year,  by  order  of  the  surgeon,  was  more 

made  two  years  subsequently,  that  one  of  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  cost  of  the 

those  men  had  hardly  been  out  (»f  hospital  prison  diet  for  the  year :  a  considerable  pro- 

that  time,  and  had  not  then  com-  portion,  when  it  is  considered  that  extra 
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allowances   would  scarcely  be  granted    to  period  exceeding  three  months,  be  allowed 

tboBC    whose    term  of   imprisonment   was  (three  days  in  a  week)  one  pound  of  pota* 

short.  toes  instead  of  a  half-a«pound  of  brpjd; 

From  the  preceding  accounts,  one  might  such  allowance  to  iKimmence  at  the  ezpirs« 

have  anticipated  the  effects  of  the  cruel  tion  of  the  period  of  three  months/' 
system  of  starvation  practised  in  the  gaol  at        One  cannot  restrain  a  smile  at  the  cso- 

Swaffham.     Here  also  the  diet  was  bread  tious  way  in  which  these  worthy  jastioa 

and  water.    The  prisonera,  when  committed  make  the  concession  of  allowing  ^  pri- 

for  seven  days,  were  allowed  1  lb.  of  bread  soner,  after  he  has  been  kept  Uiree  mootbs 

a  day ;  when  for  more  than  seven  days,  and  on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread,  and  s  pint 

less  than  three  months,  1}  lb.  a  day ;  when  of  gruel,  a  day,  to  exchange,  three  dsyi  m  i 

for  more  than  three  months,  and  less  than  week,  half  a  pound  of  bread  for  a  pooiu)  of 

six,  2  lbs. ;  and  when  for  six  months,  2(  lbs.  potatoes.    He  would  find  it  a  poor  excban^; 

of  bread  a  day,  and  ^  lb.  of  butter  a  week,  for  bread  contains  much  more  than  tvicetbe 

But  on  their  recommittal  for  less  than  six  quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen — and,  in 

months,  only  IJ  lb. ;  for  six  months,  2  lbs. ;  short,  of  all  the  elements  of  nutrition,  a- 

and  for  more  than  six  months,  2^  lbs.  of  cept  water — than  an  equal  weight  of  bread, 

bread  a  day.  What  a  notion  they  must  have  had  of  tiidr 

The  surgeon  states  that  low  fevera,  de-  own  gormandizing !     One  can  scarodj  help 

bUity,  and  scorbutic  complaints,  prevail  to  a  wishing  that  they  should  be  compelled  to 

very  considerable  extentamongtheprisonera;  purchase  exemption  from  their  next  fit  of 

that  they  frequently  lose  their  teeth  from  the  gout  by  a  montk's  restriction  to  the  prisoa 

effects  of  scurvy,  and,  being  unacquainted  regimen. 

with  its  symptoms,   they  do  not  usually         It  is  stated  by  Miiller  that,  in  Deomark. 

complain  until  the  disease  has  made  con-  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  for  four  weeks  u 

siderable  progress.     It  is  indeed  ^^ite  evi-  considered  equivalent  to  the  punishmeoc  of 

dent  that  few  prisonera  could  live  three  death.     The  effects  of  such  a  diet  must  rary 

months  on  this  system  of  diet  if  fully  carried  considerably  with  the  quality  of  the  wbeatf 

out.     A  sentence  of  three  months'  impri-  which  contains  a  much  larger  proportioo  of 

sonment,  passed  perhaps  for  some  slight  gluten,  and  is  proportionally  more  natri- 

misdemeanour,   would  be  sentence  of  the  tious,  when  grown  in  warm  than  ia  coU 

most  lingering  and  cruel  death.     But  the  countries.      The   proportion  of  glaten  ia 

system  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not  be,  wheat  grown  in  Italy  ia  stated  to  be  trcm 

fully  carried  out.    The  symptoms  of  star-  18  to  24  per  cent. ;  while  in  fine  SeotA 

vation  became  manifest,  and  the  surgeon  was  flour,   lately  analysed  by  a  committee  at 

obliged  to  break  in  upon  the  prison  allowance,  Glasgow,  the  quantity  of  gluten  amooated 

by  frequently  ordering  porter  and    other  to  6  per  cent,  only  of  the  original  floor.   It 

nourishing  food.     It  appeara  from  the  ac-  has  been  ascertained  by  the  Paris  committM, 

counts,  that  the  cost  of  extra  articles  ordered  whose  labours  I  have  already  alluded  to, 

by  the  surgeon  was  nearly  one-seventh  of  that  it  is  to  its  containing  a  laiger  ahare  of 

the  cost  of  the  entire  maintenance  of  the  gluten — a  substance  rich  in  nitrogen—^ 

prisoners.  wheat  owes  its  superiority  over  t^bcr  corn 

It  may  indeed  well  excite  surprise  that  as  an  article  of  food :  that  while  the  stutx 

such  a  system  should  have  been  attempted,  separated  from  flour  gave  little  nooriahDeDt 

nearly  a  century  after  the  experiments  of  to  dogs,  the  glutinous  matter  that  remaiDed 

Dr.  Stark  had  shewn  conclusively  that  such  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  maintain  tbem  is 

a  diet,  continued  under  the  most  favourable  health  for  a  considerable  time, 
circumstances,  for  a  much  shorter  time  than        I  am  afraid  you  will  deem  me  tedious  m 

three  months,  is  utterly  ruinous  of  health,  entering  into  all  these  details ;  but  I  do  m 

It  is  another  striking  instance  of  the  general  from  a  conviction  of  their  importance,  ana 

ignorance  that  prevailed  until  lately  on  this  from  a  persuasion  that,  in  the  different  poai* 

most  important  subject.     This  ignorance  is  tions  you  may  occupy,  in  the  navy  and 

amusingly  shewn,  if  indeed  a  thing  so  fraught  army,  in  our  colonies,  and  as  medical  officers 

with  suffering  can  be  matter  of  amusement,  of  workhouses,  prisons,  and  asylnms  of  our 

in  the  following  order  made  by  the  visiting  own  country,  you  may  alleviate  or  V'^'^^i 

magistrates  of   the .  Swaffham    prison,    in  much  human  suffering  by  the  knowledge  of 

November  1835 :—  what  is  really  essential  for  man's  sapport, 

*'  Ordered  by  the  visiting  magistrates  : —  and  the  various  disordera  that  result  from 

That,  in  consequence  of  the  representation  defective  nourishment, 
of  the  surgeon,  all  prisonera,  convicted  for         I  am  far  from  wishing  to  encourage  any 

a  longer  period  than  one  month,  to  have  an  morbid  sympathy  with  criminals,  or  froio 

addition  to  their  present  diet  of  one  pint  of  desiring  that  the  food  and  comforts  of  n>en 

pruel  each,  with  salt  and  onions  therein,  who  have  violated  the  laws  of  their  oon^ 

Also,  that  all  prisoners,  convicted  for  any  should  exceed  those  of  honest  Isboor.    ow 
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it  is  surely  right  that  the  effects  of  their  diet  fects   of  over-feeding,  make  their  appear- 

flhoold   be   clearly  established,  —  that  the  ance. 

nation  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  degree  In  old  age,  from  the  weakness  of  the  assi^ 

and  nature  of  the  panishment  which  its  laws  milating  functions,  these  become  again  less 

award  to  crime.  frequent.  Gout  rarely  appears  before  twenty; 

Another  point  that  I  wish  to  impress  on  and  seldom  for  the  first  time  after  sixty. 

you  with  respect  to  the  diet  of  prisoners  is,  From  twenty-five  to  fifty  is  the  period  of 

that  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  the  life  most  exposed  to  those  disorders.  Women 

maintenance  of  health  varies  with  the  degree  are  in  great  degree  exempt   from   them, 

of  labour.     Prisoners  condemned  to  hard  chiefly    perhaps    from  the  periodical  dis- 

labour  require  much  more  food  than  those  charges   to  which  they  are  subject  during 

of  whom  no  labour  is  exacted.     No  fact  in  this  stage  of  their  existence. 

physiology  is  more  certain  than  that  muscu-  A  disease  of   imperfect    nutrition,    fre- 

lar  exertion  causes  waste  of  the  body :  it  frequently  seen  in  children,  is  rickets,  which 

increases  the  elimination  of  carbon  by  the  is  characterized  chiefly  by  pliability  of  the 

lungs,   and,  it  is  said,  of  nitrogen  in  the  bones,  which  yield  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 

urine.     But  the  fact  did  not  require  the  sa-  and  become  crooked  and  much  distorted. 

gacity  of  physiologists  and  chemists  to  dis-  This  softness  and  pliancy  of  the  bones  is 

cover.     It  has  been  established  by  the  ex-  owing  to  their  containing  an  insufficient 

perience  of  all  ages,  and  is  become  a  fixed  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

article  of  popular  belief.     In  the  regimen  of  This  condition  of  the  bones,  like  scrofula 

prisoners  it  is  almost  invariably  attended  to ;  and  other  diseases  of  imperfect  nutrition, 

but  in  looking  through  the  Reports  of  the  may  result  from  weakness  of  constitution. 

Inspectors  of  Prisons,  I  find  a  few  instances  and  consequent  imperfect  assimilation  of  the 

in  which  it  has  been  shamefully  disregarded,  food.     But  it  may  assuredly  arise  also  from 

In  the  Worcester  county  jail,  for  instance,  deficiency  of  food,  or  rather  from  a  diet  de- 

until  ialdy,  prisoners  on  summary  convic-  ficient  in  lime  and  other  elements  of  which 

tions  for  one  month,  and  vagrantsfor  the  the  bones  are  made  up. 

first  month,  jreceived  only  one  pound  of  If  a  child  be  kepc  too  exclusively  on  what 

bread  and  one  quart  of  gruel  daily,  notwith-  Dr.  Proat  calls  the  saccharine  principles — 

standing  their  being  at  hard  labour.  substances  composed  of  carbon  and  water ; 

You  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  a  greater  or  on  these  and  oleaginous  principles,  as 

quantity  of  food  is  required  after  the  system  butter  and  fat,  he  may  be  loaded  with  fat, 

has  been  reduced  by  sickness.     The  conva-  but  his  muscles  and  bones  wiU  be  imper- 

lescents  from  sickness  should  therefore  be  fectly  developed.    The  muscles  wiU  be  small, 

allowed  more  than  the  ordinary  prison  al-  the  child  unable  to  stand,  and  the  bones 

lowance,  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  rickety  and  bent  from  the  weight  of  the 

18  on  the  lowest  scale  by  which  a  system  of  body.      A  diet  composed  of   carbon  and 

health  can  be  maintained.     It  is  of  no  use  water  cannot  supply  nitrogen,  phosphorus, 

to  attempt  to  violate  this  law.      Any  in-  lime. 

frtngement  of  it,  as  of  other  natural  laws.  The  proper  remedy  in  such  cases  is  change 
must  be  followed  by  a  penalty ;  which  here,  of  diet.    The  child  should  take  less  sugar 
however,  will  fall  unjustly,  in  the  form  of  and  butter,  and  have  animal  food  instead, 
returning  sickness,  on  the  prisoner.  A  wine-glassful  of  lime-water,  two  or  three 
I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  disor-  times  a  day  in  milk,  is  said  to  be  of  consi- 
ders produced  by  insufficient  nourishment  derable  efficacy.     Indeed,  here,  as  in  scurvy, 
are  most  manifest,  when  the  body  has  been  and  the  other  instances  already  mentioned, 
reduced  by  losses  of  blood  or  wasting  illness,  there  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  craving  for 
and  during  the  period  of  growth.  substances  required  by  the  system,     Liebig 
During  growth,  when  not  the  daily  losses  states  that  children  whose  food  does  not 
only  have  to  be  repaired,  but  the  framework  contain  lime  enough  to  form  their  bones, 
of  the  body  has  to  be  built  up,  the  demands  eat  the  lime  of  the  walls  with  as  much  relish 
of  the  system  are  great,  and  iht  appetite  is  as  their  meals.     It  Lb  the  same  unerring  in- 
proportionally  keen.     Children  eat  because  stinct  that  leads  hens,  while  laying,  to  eat 
they  are  hungry,   and  rarely  suffer  from  with  greediness,  and  even  fight  for,  an  empty 
excessive  nutrition.  egg-riiell.    The  lime  it  contains  is  needed 
During  manhood,  when  the  body  has  at-  for  a  new  egg.     It  was  a  short  time  ago 
tained  its  full  growth,  the  daily  expenditure  stated  in  a  letter  in  "  The  Times,"  that 
only  has  to  be  made  up,  the  appetite  is  less  hens  will  lay  many  more  eggs  if  freely  sup- 
keen,  and  its  returns  less  frequent:  it  is  plied  with  pounded  egg-shells, — a  truth  long 
then   provoked   by  stimulating  and  high-  acted  upon  by  thrifty  market-women.  When 
seasoned  dishes ;    more  food  is  habitually  their  food  does  not  contain  a  sufficient  quan- 
taken  than  the  system  requires,  and,  after  a  tity  of  lime,  hens  either  cease  to  lay,  or  lay 
timev  gout,  bilious  disorders,  and  other  ef-  soft  eggs. 
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The  circnmstancefl  unftivoniBble  to  the  or  other  iilnen.     hh  those  mrtwicw  ire 

development  of  bones  in  children,  also  re-  iUnstrations  of  what  may  be  lud  down  as  a 

tard,   of   cx>urae,  the  nnion  of   fractures,  law, — that  the  eifects  of  insofScient  nonrisb* 

Fractures  are  slow  in  nniting  in  rickety  ment  will  be  earliest  seen  when  the  deioaiMlf 

children.    An  insnffident  diet  may  long  re-  of  the  system  are  greatest — when  t  new 

tard,  or  prevent  altogether,  the  onion  of  body  has  to  be  built  ap,  or  the  losses  of  i 

fractures  in  a  grown-up  person.     Of  this  grown  one  repaired, 
the  following  instances  are  given  by  Sir  B.        The  teeth   resemble  bones  in  diemicil 

Brodie : —  composition,  containing  a  large  proportioD 

"  A  gentleman  was  growing  fat,  and  not  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Tbe 
liking  to  do  so,  he  put  himself  upon  a  very  enamel  differs  from  the  osseous  sobttmcr 
spare  diet,  though  accustomed  to  good  living  chiefly  in  containing  no  animal  matter,  or  a 
previously.  After  six  months  of  starvation,  very  small  quantity  of  it,  and  a  laiger  pro- 
he  broke  his  arm,  and  the  bones  would  not  portion  of  the  salts  of  lime.  We  nugbt 
unite.  I  saw  him  many  months  afterwards,  expect,  therefore,  that  the  causes  vhidi 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  union  even  by  retard  the  growth  of  bone  would,  if  thry 
soft  substance.  Another  patient  about  whom  act  during  that  period  of  life  when  the 
I  was  consulted,  a  lady,  was  growing  fat,  permanent  teeth  are  formed,  retard  the  de- 
though  she  would  also  prevent  it  by  pursuing  velopment  of  the  teeth.  Such  is  found  to 
a  similar  system  of  diet.  Some  months  af-  be  the  case.  Persons  of  scrofulous  coosti- 
terwards  she  broke  her  arm,  and  union  did  tution,  more  especially  women  who  daring 
not  take  place.'*  childhood  were  delicate,  or  were  much  re- 

A  more  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  duoed  by  eruptive  fevers  or  oUier  wsftiof 

insufficient  nourishment  in  preventing  the  illness,  have  often  small  teeth  with  an  irre* 

union  of  fractures,  occurred  during  Napo-  gular  pitted  surface,  from  tbe  partial  sbwocr 

leon*s  expedition  to  Egypt.     It  is  stated  by  of  enamel,  which  was  formed  in  too  Bnall 

JBaron  Larrey,  who  was  chief  surgeon  of  the  quantity  completely  to    cover   the  tettfa. 

army,  and  whose  account  of  the  prevalence  Teeth  uf  this  kind  early  decay,  from  tbe  oor* 

of  scurvy  in  Alexandria  during  the  summer  roding  action  of  the  food  and  secretions  of 

of  1801  I  have  already  cited,  that  almost  the  mouth  which  lodge  in  the  depre98ioD> 

all  the  fractures  of  the  extremities,  espe-  caused  by  the  absence  of  enamel, 
dally  of  the  humerus  from  gun-shot  wounds.        We  not  unfrequently  see  two  or  four  cor- 

reoeived  by  the  French  soldiers  in  Syria,  responding  teeth,  which  were  formed  at  tbe 

were  followed  by  false  joints.     He  ascribes  same  time,  deficient  in  enamel,  and  earioui. 

this  to  the  continual  movement  of  the  wound,  while  others  are  not.     I(  one  tooth  decays* 

ed  soldiers ;  to  the  influence  of  the  mala-  it  generally  happens  that  its  fellow  toon 

rious  atmosphere  of  Syria ;  and  to  the  insuf-  after  suffers  similar  decay,  commendn;  «t 

ficiency  and  bad  quality  of  their  food.     All  the  corresponding  point,  and  following  the 

these  causes,  he  says,  may  have  prevented  same  march.    Accidental  circumstances  may 

the  formation  of  callus,  by  displacing  the  hasten  the  decay,  and  explain  tbe  dream' 

bones,  or  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  stance  that  one  goes  before  the  other,  h°t 

phosphate  of  lime.  they  do  not  cause  it :  the  real  cause  of  the 

During  pregnancy  the  condition  of  the  decay  is  defective  enamel  at  the  part-    '° 

system  so  far  resembles  that  of  childhood  many  cases  this  may  no  doubt  be  traced  to 

that  more   nourishment    is  required  than  some  exhausting  illness  at  that  period  of 

would  suffice  to  supply  the  daily  waste.  A  life  when  the  teeth  in  question  were  forming- 
new  body  has  to  receive  its  increase  from        This  condition  of  the  teeth,  like  serofou 

the  materials  eaten  by  the  parent.      The  and  rickets,  is  no  doubt  most  freqneotlT 

formative  process  in  the  foetus  is  more  ac-  caused  by  imperfect  assimilation,  and  is  ^ 

tive ;  its  demands  for  the  materials  of  growth  consequence^  not  of  deficiency  of  food,  bot 

are  more  urgent,  and  are  first  supplied.     As  of  weakness  of  the  !Hiwimilati»g  fonctions- 

might  have  been  expected^jxumerous  cases  But,  like  those  other  diseases,  it  msy  ^' 

are  on  record  in  which  bones  fractured  dur-  questionably  be  brought  on  by  deficifi|<7  ^ 

ing  pregnancy  have  shown  no  tendency  to  food,  or  rather  by  a  diet  deficient  in  the 

unite  before  the  birth  of  the  child.     It  is  elements  which  enter  into  the  composition 

probable  that  in  every  case  the  union  of  of  teeth. 

fractures  is  more  slow,  and  that  scurvy.  Teeth  differ  from  bones  in  this,  that  > 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  other  effects  great  part  oftheir  mass  is  destitute  of  Tesaels* 
of  insufficient  nutriment,  show  themselves  and  undergoes  no  nutritive  interchange- 
earlier  during  pregnancy  and  lactation  than  This  is  an  advantage  so  far  ss  when  of^^ 
at  other  times.  formed  they  are  in  a  great  measure  ^dcp^' 

Many  cases  are  also  recorded  showing  the  dent  of  the  health.    Bones  may  become  son 

slowness  with  which  reparation  of  fractures  in  after  life ;  but  teeth  remain  tbe  s*°^.,]" 

takes  pUce  in  persons  much  wasted  by  fever,  composition  as  they  were  formed  in  ctaW* 
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hood.     But  this  advantage  is  purchased  by  perhaps  not  yet  acquainted.     You  will  see, 

the  eTil,  that  they  retain  through  life  the  therefore,  the  prudence  of  recommending  a 

defects  of  their  first  development.    The  soft  varied  diet ;   and  you  might  expect,  what 

bones  of  ricketty  children  become  firm  by  indeed  really  happens,   that  if  men,  and 

the  subsequent  deposit  of  lime ;  but  teeth  at  more  especially  children,  be  kept  long  on  the 

first  deficient  in  enamel  always  remain  so.  uniform  and  regulated  diet  of  our  prisons. 

On  seeipg  the  negroes  brought  into  the  workhouses,  and  asylums,   some  disorder, 

Draadnought,  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  result  of  defective  nutriment,  is  almost 

admiration  of  their  large  beautiful  teeth,  sure  to  arise.    These  disorders  are,  as  I  have 

whidi  nrdy  present  the  slightest  trace  of  said,  various  in  their  aspect;  and  with  the 

decay.     In  this,  and  in  their  heavy,  massy  characters  of  many  of  them  we  are,  no  doubt, 

skulls,  they  strongly  remind  us  of  the  car-  imperfectly  acquainted.    I  cannot  therefore 

nivorous  animals.      The  question  at  onco  delineate  them  all ;  but  they  have  this  cha- 

occurs,  are  these  peculiarities  at  all  owing  to  racter  in  common,  which  in  doubtful  cases 

their  cUet  or  mode  of  life  in  childhood  ?  may  assist  your  judgment — that  they  occur 

We  might  suppose  that  the  great  excellence  chiefiy,  and  prevail  most,  in  persons  longest 

of  their  teeth  was  a  peculiarity  of  race,  and  confined,  and  in  those  reduced  by  losses  of 

independent  of  any  particular  habits  of  life ;  blood  or  exhausting  illness.    Whenever,  in 

but  this  supposition  is,  I  think,  rendered  a  jail  or  asylum,  or  during  a  voyage  or  a 

improbable,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  siege,  you  see  a  strange  disorder  having  this 

teeth  of  the  aborigines  of  New   Holland,  character,  suspect  that  it  has  its  origin  in 

a  very  different  race,  are  equally  perfect,  imperfect  nourishment.     The  character  is 

In  1839,  my  friend  Dr.  Stanger  gave  me  the  more  valuable,  as  the  contrary  generally 

one  of  five  skulls,  which  he  abstracted  him-  happens  with  malarious  diseases  and  fevers — 

self,  with  much  difiiculty  and  danger,  from  which  attack  strangers  more  than  those  long 

a  burying'ground  of   tiie  original   inhabi-  resident  in  the  unhealthy  locality, 

tants  of  New  Holland.    Two  of  these  skulls  Another  circumstance  that  cannot  fiiil  to 

were  evidently  the  skulls  of  persons  advanced  have  arrested  your  attention,  is  the  instinc- 

in  life.     One  of  the  skulls,  that  of  a  woman,  tive  craving  for  substances  required  by  the 

had  one  decayed  tooth.     In  two  others,  one  -system.     The  longing  desire  which  a  scor- 

upper  front  tooth  was  wanting  (most  proba-  butic  sailor  has  for  greens  and  vegetables, 

biy  knocked  out  by  a  blow),  and  the  corre-  which  a  man  convalescent  from   fever  or  a 

spending    alveoli  were  obliterated.     With  child  kept  too  exclusively  on  sugar   and 

these  exceptions,  the  teeth  in  all  the  skulls  starch,  has  for  meat,  is  the  result  of  laws 

were  in  the  most  perfect  state.  framed  by  a  higher  wisdom  than  ours.    We 

Hair   and  nails    frequently  suffer  from  should  take  care,  short-sighted  as  we  are, 

defective  nutrition.    The  hair  falls  off  after  that  we  are  not  too  officious  in  the  manage- 

fever ;  the  nails  become  dry  and  crisp  in  ment  of  children,  and  in  the  treatment  of 

diabetes,  and  curved  in  phthisis.    The  effects  disease;  and  that  we  do  not,  without  good 

of  imperfect  nutrition  in  nails  are  not  per-  reason,  oppose  the  gratification  of  these  in- 

manent,  unless  there  is  defect  in  the  matrix,  stinctive  cravings. 

because  the  nails  are  continually  renewed. 

As  indicating  the  state  of  nutrition  at  the 

time,  the  nails  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  ON  THE 

regarded,  cspeciaUy  in  chUdren.  STRUCTURE  AND   USE   OF  THE 

Gentlemen,--!  have  now  given  you  a  very  ik;r  a  t  dtp  ht  a m  wnnTF<5  nv 

imperfect  sketch  of  the  known  disorders  MALPIGHIAN  BODIES  OF 

produced  by  defective  nutriment.    You  have  THE  KIDNEY, 

seen,  that  since  the  body  of  man  is  made  up  ^^^^  observations  on  the  circulation 

of  various  dements,— of  carbon,  nitrogen,  through  that  gland. 
sulphur,  lime,  phosphorus,  &c.  which  cannot 

be  formed  one  of  another,  and  which  are  each  gy  William  Bowman,  F.R.S. 

essential  to  the  formation  of  some  organ  or  /^^igtant-Sorgeon  to  Kinj?»s  Ck>t]cfe  Hospital, 

tissue,  that  his  diet  must  be  varied  in  kind :  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  m  King^s 

that  if  we  attempt  to  keep  him  on  a  diet  College,  l»ndon. 

deficient  in  these  necessary  elements,  various  

disorderaarise,  diffmng  in  tbcir  aspect  imd  ^   y^    j.^^^^^ 

in  ttestruchire  affected,  according  to ^^  U  abstract  of  Mr.  Bowman's  recent 

particular    element    wanting.      Numerous  *"g  auona*.i.  w*   «*».  *^  u«„- 

Scte,  both  in  nurture  oftnimals  and  in  pai)er  on  the  Kidney*  which  has  been 

agriculture,    point  out  the  importance  of  revised  by  the  author]  :— 
vvious  incidental  principles,  smaU  in  abso-        All  anatonusts  of  the  present  day 

late  amount,  but  apparently  not  the  less  have  hitherto  agreed  m  denying  that 

essential  to  the  due  development  of  the  the  Malpighian  bodies  have  any  con- 

stnictures  into  which  they  enter  as  consti- -j^  " 

turnts.     With  aU  these  principles  we  are  •  Pliilosophlcal  Transactions,  Part  1, 1849. 
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noction  with  the  tortuous  uriniferous  on  all  sides,  and  cover  in  the  turfacf 
tubes  among  which  they  lie.  The  old  of  the  organ  with  their  gyrations, 
idea  of  Malpighi  *,  that  they  are  Thus  each  set  of  tubes  massing  through 
glands,  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  organ,  be* 
tne  tubes,  and  the  description  and  comes  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  con- 
figure of  Schumlansky  t>  confirming  volutions  formed  bv  the  tubes  belong- 
this  view  with  new  proofs,  have  been  in^  to  it.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are 
alike  rejected  by  Huschke},  Miiller§,  imoedded,  at  pretty  equal  distances, 
Berresjl,  and  other  living  writers,  who  among  these  convoluted  tubes,  one 
have  devoted  attention  to  this  subject,  being  situated  at  the  extremity  of  each. 
It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  tubes  If  we  consider  the  system  of  tubes 
have  free  blind  extremities  distinct  that  has  now  been  described  as  though 
from  the  Malpighian  bodies.  Some  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  organ,  it 
imagine  them  to  end  in  loops ;  and  will  be  perceived  to  be  of  a  pyramidal 
others,  that  they  anastomose  with  one  shape ;  the  apex  at  the  onfice,  the 
another  in  a  plexiform  manner.  As  base  at  the  surface  of  the  gland.  It  is, 
for  the  Malpighian  bodies,  they  are  in  fact,  a  pyramid  of  Ferrein ;  and  the 
usually  considered  to  have  no  other  use  whole  organ  is  an  assemblage  of  them, 
than  that  of  delaying  the  blood  in  its  forming  an  united  mass, 
passage  to  the  capillaries  surrounding  The  renal  artery  sends  several  anas- 
the  uriniferous  tubes.  The  object  of  tomosing  branches  to  the  coats  of  the 
this  naper  is  to  shew  the  incorrectness  larger  vessels,  and  other  structures  in 
of  all  these  notions,  by  proving  the  the  hilus,  and  to  the  capsule ;  but  its 
tubes  to  end  in  a  peculiar  manner  in  proper  glandular  branches  are  all  spent 
the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  to  found,  on  tne  Malpighian  bodies.  These  enter 
on  this  view  of  the  structure  of  the  between  the  bases  of  the  medulJan* 
kidney,  some  new  considerations  re-  cones,  and  then  subdivide  and  spread 
specting  the  mode  in  which  its  secret-  between  the  medullary  and  cortical 
ing  function  i3  performed.  portions,  in  order  to  send  off  sirai^^ 
A  few  words  may  be  premised  with  branches  (<i,  a,  in  the  accompanying 
regard  to  the  general  arrangement  of  figijres)  through  the  cortex  in  the  in- 
the  parts  in  the  interior  of  the  gland,  tervals  of  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein. 
The  division  into  cortical  and  medullary  These  latter,  after  one  or  two  divisions, 

Portions  is  familiar  to  all ;  the  former  send  off,  on  all  sides,  numerous  fine 

eing  the  teat  of  the  secreting  function,  tetnninal  twigs,  each  one  of  which  go« 

and  composed  chiefly  of  convoluted  to  a  Malpighian  body,  and  may  be 

tubes  and  vessels  ;    the  latter  being  termed  its  afferent   ves$el  (of)*    ^o 

merely  the  commencement  of  the  excre-  glandular  twigs  of  the  artery  reach  the 

tory  apparatus,  in  which  the  tubes  con-  surface  of  the  organ  j  but  occasionally 

verge  towards  their  orifices  on  the  tips  one  or  two  branches  perforate  the  gland 

of  the  medullary  cones.  to  arrive  at  its  capsular  covering.     , 

Tracing  one  of  these  tubes  from  its  The  afferent  vessel  of  each  Malpig- 
orifice  into  the  interior  of  the  gland,  hian  body  breaks  up  into  a  little  sjf*' 
we  find  it  bifurcating  again  and  again,  tern  of  capillaries  enclosed  within  Mf 
until  a  set  or  bundle  results.  The  dilated  exti  entity  of  one  of  the  etm^- 
tubes  of  this  bundle  continue  to  mul-  luted  tubes  (refer  to  the  plan  in  fig-  ^ 
tiply  in  a  similar  manner  as  they  ad-  This  system  is  the  Malpiahian  tuft  (f^n 
vance  through  the  cortical  portion  and  the  dilatation  of  the  tube  is  the 
towards  the  surface  of  the  organ ;  but,  Malpighian  capsule  (c),  both  of  whicii 
on  entering  the  cortical  portion,  the  will  be  further  described, 
outer  ones  curl  backwards  one  after  the  The  blood  leaves  each  Malpig*"^" 
other,  and  become  convoluted,  until,  tuft  by  a  solitary  efferent  vessel  {yh 
at  length,  the  central  ones  also,  on  which  passes  out  at  the  same  po"*^  J|. 
reaching  the  surface,  finally  bend  down  which  the  aflferent  vessel  entered.  '^ 
is  then  conveyed  directly  into  a  very 

;  Sf«"'"l'X"fc.'Jl:  d.  Henum  sm.ct„r^  close;,/*xj«  of  caoilUrie*  nrro^^ 

Areent.  1781.  the  urintferous  tubes  {p),  which  acnj^^ 

£UeberdieTexturderNieren,I«8,lM8,p.661.  its  blood  from  no  Other  soUfCC.     A*"* 

5  De  Gland.  Secern.  Struct.  Fenit.  Lips.  1830,  ^i«^„„  «^^.:«*  :»«,^ir  ;«*^  KmnchesOi 

Lib.x.-"P«i»i8Min«  &A  opinio  de  coniilexu  uUo  plexus  empties  Itself  into  l>ra"*^"^.  j, 

qnopi&m  inter  corpora  Maipighiana  sanguifera,  the  renal  or  emulgeut  vein  {e  vh  ^  .i^ 

Korpera.  pyramids  of  Ferrein  down  to  tne  o»^ 
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Milpichiui  tuR,  injrcted  fron 

jfi«(r^ --5- 

of  (be  medullary  cones  )  after  which, 
they  Emerge  frum  the  organ.  Ere 
they  emerge,  however,  they  receive 
from  the  capillarv  plexos  of  the  conei 
«he  blood  which  naa  been  poured  into 
it  from  the  efferent  Tesseu  of  those 
Malpightan  bodies  that  lie  near  the 
bases  of  the  cones.  The  stelliform 
vessels  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  kid- 


ethe 


of  81 


These  several  parts  are  held  in  their 
place  by  a  denseintertubular  substance 
termed  the  matrix.  This  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  medullary  coues,  which  are 
consequently  firmer  than  the  cortex : 
in  them  it  may  be  seen  by  a  thin  trans- 
verse section  of  the  tubes.  It  appears 
to  be  a  homogeneous  substance,  in 
which  the  tubes  and  vessels  are  im- 
bedded, and,  by  its  firmness,  prevented 
from  collapsing.  In  the  cortical  por- 
tion  it  is  far  less  abundant,  and  in  B9me 
animals  is  scarcely  visible.  It  may 
perhaps  be  the  representative  of  an 
areolar  tissue,  thongn  it  bears  no  ana- 
tomical resemblance  to  it.  Theareolar 
tissue  can  only  be  traced  a  little  way 
into  the  gland  on  the  coats  of  the  larger 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ^laud  :  we  now  come  to 
*orae  interesting  details. 

The  walb  of  the  uriniferous  tubes 
consist  of  two  structures  (see  Fig.  2), 
— (1)  An  outer  homogeneous  transpa- 
rent membrane,  of  extreme  tenuity, 
termed  the  baieauKt  membrane  (bm), 
which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  (2)  the 
rpithtlium  (epj,  a  pavement  of  nucleated 
particles,  discovered  by  Henle,  and  now 
well  known  to  anatomists  :  this  forms 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  waU. 


From  the  fltg.  Shew!  Ihe  contlaallr  of  tba 
Hilpifchiui  cipculr  wltb  the  tube,  tb>  chun 
In  the  cbuwter  of  th<  epithelium,  ud  the 
MkJpiEhlln  luTI.  bm,  buement  DieDibruie  of 
tbe  lobf ;  <i),  epltbelinni  of  tbelulie;  eat,  ca- 
Tltjr  of  tbe  tub*  i  Ihn'  bunaent  maabrtnx  ol 
tbe  capaulc ;  «',  epitbelium  of  the  neck  of  Ibe 
tub«  ud  DeisbbourlDi  put  of  tbe  caimle; 
(]>,  deCulwd  particle  of  dliited  nHthelinm, 
more  hichly  mwnlfledi  rat,  cavity  of  tba 
capaale,  in  wblcb  tbe  Ualrrigbiaa  toh  ■  Ilea 
bare,  having  entered  near  I,  wbere  (be  Tie*  ll 
obacnred  byanotberiDbe.— M  agnlfted  SSD  diam. 

Kach  tube  terminates  by  its  base- 
ment membrane  becoming  expanded 
over  the  Malpighian  tuft  to  constitute 
the  Malpighian  capsule  (bm,  bm',  Fta. 
2.)  This  capsule,  at  its  further  extre- 
mity, or  that  opposite  its  junction  with 
the  tube,  is  perforated  by  the  afferent  and 
eflereut  vessels  of  the  tuft,  which  are 
united  to  it  as  thev  pass ;  but  the  tuft 
itself  lies  free  and  loose  within  its  little 
cell,  not  covered  by  any  reflexion  of 
the  capsule,  but  every  twisted  capillary 
composing  it  being  quite  bare;  so 
mucn  so  that  the  structure  of  the  small 
vessela  can  be  very  easily  esamjaed  in 
"3  H 
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this  situation  with  a  high  magnifying  but  one  affermt  and  one  efferent  chan- 

power.  nel ;  and  both  of  these  are  exceedingly 

The  epithelium  of  the  tube  has  a  small  compared  with  the  united  capa- 

finely  granularopaqueaspect(FiG.2,<y);  city  of  the  capillary  tuft.    Hence  miat 

but  at  the  neck  of  the  Malpighian  cap-  arise  a  greater  retardation  of  Wood  in 

sule  it  alters  its  character,  and  becomes  the  tuft  than  occurs  probably  in  any 

much  more  transparent  {«|i')»  and  in  otherjpart  of  the  vascular  systeuL 
some  animals  (probably  in  all)  clothed        "  The  other  system  of  capillaries,  or 

with  vibratile  cilia  (cat/)   constantly  that  surrounding  the  tubes,  corresponds 

impelling  a  current  down   the  tube,  in  every  important  respect  with  that 

The  epitnelium  is  continued,  in  many  investing  the  secreting  canals  of  othff 

cases,  over  the  whole  interior  surface  glands.    The  vessels  anastomose  with 

of  the  capsule,  but  in  other  instances  the  utmost  freedom  on  every  side,  and 

cannot  be  detected  over  more  than  a  lie  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  membrane 

third  of  its  extent.    When  quite  within  furnishing  the  secretion." 
the  capsule  it  is  no  longer  ciliated,  and        The  author  applies  the  term  "portal 

always  of  excessive  delicacy  and  trans-  system  of  the  kidney"  to  the  scries  ot 

lucencc.     In  a  thin  slice  of  the  recent  vessels  connecting  these  two,  on  af- 

kidney  of  the  frog  the  cilia  may  be  count  of  the  close  analogy  it  seems  to 

seen  in  active  motion.  bear  to  the  vena  porta.    "  The  precise 

Mr.  Bowman  makes  the  following  quality  of  the  blood  it  carries  may  w 

observations  on  the  renal  circulation: —  doubtful,  but  m  position  it  is  sifflilar. 

**  There  aie  two  perfecilydittincisys-  It   intervenes  between  two  capillary 

tern*  of  capiiiary  vessels  in  the  kidneys  networks,  the  first  of  which  answers  to 

through  which  the  blood  passes  in  sue-  that  in  which  the  vena  porta  originates, 

cession  in  its  course  from  the  arteries  "and  the  second  to  that  in  wmch  the 

into  the  veins :  the  1st,  that  inserted  vena  porta  terminates.     The  obviocs 

into  the  dilated    extremities    of  the  difference  lies  in  its  several  parts  not 

uriniferous  tubes,  and  in   immediate  uniting  into  a  single  trunk  to  subdivide 

connection  with  the  arteries  ;   the  2d,  afterwards :  but  this  circumstancs seems 

that  enveloping  the  convolutions  of  the  to  admit  of  easy  explanation.    A  two* 

tubes,  and  communicating  directly  with  is  formed  in  the  great  portal  circulation 

the  veins.    The  efferent  vessels  of  the  for  the  convenience  or  transport;  most 

Malpighian  bodies  that  carry  the  blood  of   the    capillanes    which   supply  it 

between  these  two  systems,  may  collec-  lying   at   a  distance  from  the  U^f- 

lively  be  termed  the  portal  system  of  Some,  however,  viz.,  those  drawn  froo 

the  kidney.    To  these  distinct  capillary  the  hepatic  artery,  cither  enter  the 

systems  1  am  inclined  to  attribute  dis-  portal-hepatic  plexus  of  the  lobule? 

tinct  parts  of  the  function  of  the  organ,  directly,  or  else  join  the  minuter  iwip 

and  their  importance  seems  to  warrant  of  the  portal  vein.    Now,  in  ^^e  tid- 

a  few  words  in  further  explanation  of  ney,  the  vessels  issuing  from  the  Mal- 

their  anatomical  differences.  pighian  tufts  are  disseminated  pretty 

"  The  former,  or  the  Malpighian  ca-  equallv  throughout    the   plexus  snr- 

pillary  system,  is  made  up  of  as  many  rounding  the  tubes,  and  they  therefore 

isolated  parts  as  there  are  Malpighian  enter  it  at  all  points  at  once,  witflost 

bodies ;  and  as  there  is  no  inosculation  uniting.    In  the  medullary  cones,  hov- 

between  the  arterial  branches  supplying  ever,  where  there  is  a  corresponoing 

them,  the  blood  enters  each  in  a  direct  plexus  to  be  supplied  vrith  blood,  bnt 

stream  from  the  main  trunk.     This  no  Malpighian  bodies  nearer  *^, .  J 


being  hare.    The  secreting  tubes  of  the  oblige  the  formation  of  a  portal  Tcnoos 

kidney,  like  those  of  all  other  glands,  trunk  begin  to  operate  j  tnc  two  capu- 

are,  strictly  speaking,  an  involution  of  lary  systems  it  serves  to  connect  areai 

the  outer  tegument  \  their  interior  is,  some    distance    apart.    Here,  accoro- 

in  one  sense,  the  outside  of  the  body,  ingly,  the  Malpigtuan  bodies  are  gene* 

But  here  is  a  tuft  of  capillaries  extruded  rally  larger,  their  efferent  vessels  more 

through  the  wall  of  the    tube,  and  capacious,   and  branched   after  tn« 

lodged  in  a  dilatation  of  its  cavity,  un-  manner  of  an  artery.    Each  one  rf^^'f 

covered  by  any  structure.    Bare  indeed,  efferent  vessels  is  truly  •  portal  9e» »« 

yet  screened  from  injury  in  its  remote  iiifiiuir«rr." 

cells  with  infinite  care  and  skill !  Each  In  those  animals  which  have  •  ^^ 

separate  part,  too,  of  this  system  has  portal  vein,  derived  firom  distant  pans. 
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to  fonn  the  capiUury  pUxtu  iurround- 
ing  theurinifertnu  tubes.  This  extends 
from  the  surface  to  the  centre  of  the 
lohe,  and  there  ends  in  the  branches  of 
the  emulgent  vein. 

"Thus  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  are  radicles  of  the  por- 
tal vein,  and  through  it  emptj^  them- 
selves (as  in  the  higher  tribes)  into  the 
plexus  surrounding  the  tubes. 

"  The  circulation  through  this  form 
of  kidney  may  be  aptly  compared  with 
that  through  the  liver,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Kieman  in  his  invaluable  paper 
on  that  gland.  The  plexus  surround- 
ing the  tubes  corresponds  with  the 
portal-hepatic  plexus  which  invests  the 
terminal  portions  of  the  bile-ducts  in 
the  lobules  of  the  liver.  Both  of  these 
plexuses  are  supplied  with  blood  by  a- 
portal  vein,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
capillaries  of  distant  organs,  but  in  part, 
also,  from  those  of  the  artery  of  the 
respective  organs  themselves.  The 
only  difference  seems  to  be,  that,  while 
in  the  liver  the  branches  of  the  artery 
are  entirely  gi^en  to  the  coats  of 
the  larger  blood-vessels,  ducts,  &c. ; 
in  the  Kidney,  a  few  only  are  so  dis- 
tributed, the  greater  number  going 
through  the  Malpighifin  bodies  to 
perform  an  important  and  peculiar 
function. 

"  The  comparison  between  the  hepatic 
and  renal  portal  circulation  may  be 
thus  drawn  in  more   general  terms. 

a,  ftvmtlie  W;  ^'fr<«;^«j:«f"f  „«;*':  The  portal  system  of  the  liver  has  a 
ten \  4/.  aflereat  vessel :  mi  MaipigniAn  tun  \  ,     yJ^             ^                    .                    .% 
e,  kalpighian  capsule  filled  with  extravasated  double   source,    one    extraneous,    the 
injectioii :  ef,  efferent  vessel ;  6,  its  branches.—  other  in  the  organ  itself :  SO,  the  portal 
BfagnttedTOdiam.  System  of  the  kidney,  in  the  lower 
distributed   through    the   kidney,    we  tribes,  has  a  two-fold  origin,  one  ex- 
might  expect  it  to  be  joined  by  the  traneous,  the  other  in  the  organ  itself, 
efferent   vessels   of    the   Malpighian  in  both  cases  the  extraneous  source  is 
bodies  j  if,  in  fact,  thejr  are  to  be  con-  the  principal  one,  and  the  artery  fiir- 
tidered  portal.    This  is  shown  to  be  nishmg  the  internal   source   is  very 
the  case  in  the  boa,  which  may  be  taken  gmall.   But,  in  the  kidney  of  the  higher 
as  a  model  of  this  arrangement.  tribes,  the  portal  system  has  only  an 
•'  The  kidney  of  the  boa,  being  com-  internal  source,  and  the  artery  supply- 
posed  of  a  series  of  flat  lobes,  displays  ing  it  is  proportionally  larflre."    The 
all  the  points  of  its  structure  in  pecu-  fofio  wing  plans  are  given  in  iUnstration 
liar  simplicity  and  beauty.    In  each,  of  the  circulation  in  the  two  varieties 
the  artery  subdivides  into  extremely  of  kidney. 

minute  twigs,  which  diverge  on  either  The  author  then  details  the  results 

hand,  and  enter  the  Malpighian  bodies,  of  his  injections  by  the  artery,  vein,  and 

The  efferent   vessels  are  of  the  same  ureter;    and  shews  their  accordance 

dxe  as  the  afferent,  and,  on  emerging,  with  tiie  preceding  description.    We 

take  a  direct  course  to  the  surface  of  can  only  aostract  a  fewprincipal  facts. 

the  lobe,  and  join  the  branches  of  the  <«  By  the  arteries  the  Malpighian  tufte 

porteii  vein  there   spread  ont.     The  can  be  mjected  with  great  facility,  and 

branches  of  the  portal  vein  on  the  sur-  throogh  the  tofts,  the  capillaries  sur- 

ftce  send  inwarda  very  nnmerous  twigs  rounmng  the  tubes."    The  convoluted 


Halpighian  tofts  from  near  the  base  of  the  me- 
duUarr  cones,  showing  the  efferent  vessels 
bnmcninirlihe  arteries  as  they  enter  the  cones.     ^}|,jg  drawn 

a,  ar- 
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Ideal  plana  of  th«  nmctim  ortfae  kidner 

{4),  and  ia  the  toa  (9J.  Tbe  propaniDiu 
are  llie  nalural  onei.  a,  aitny:  bT.  i 
inKl;  n.Hilpifiauitufii  e,litlp\gki 

It;  (.tubei  a,  liraiichotarcter',  r/.efl'cnnt 

_  .-■. — . — Mtafroin  other  Malpirhian 

fein  i  tjju  bnncbea    - 


bodlef ;  pv,  portal  ti 


bb,  in  Fir.  ^»  indicate  ihi  portal  tytltm.—Sii^ 
pOKd  Co  t>e  magnified  40  (uam, 

tubes  can  be  injected  firom  the  arteriee, 
but  this  heppena  only  when  extTavasa- 
tion  ocean  from  the  Malpi^hian  tufts, 
when,  of  course,  the  injectioQ  escapes 
into  the  cavity  of  the  capsule,  and  thea 
readily  passes  down  the  tube.  This  is 
shown  in  very  numerous  preparations 
of  the  kidney  of  man,  and  other  mam- 
malia,  of  birds,  leptilee,  and..fish,  and  is 
represented  in  several  of  the  figures, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  which 
we  subjoin", 

*  AsacaTioiiiiliiiatTationofthiB,Ur.Boviiuui 
haa  dlacovered  ttiat  biood  eacapei  Into  ttie  tnbe* 
In  a  almilar  manner,  from  the  Halplghian  Infta, 
in  Brigbt'i  diaeaae.  Tlie  red  dole  fn  the  kidnar. 
In  thia  diaeaae,  are  (IrequentiT  a  little  maaa  of  the 
conrolDUoiM  of  a  tnbe  thai  ailed  wlibcoarnliun, 
tbongh  Ihej  haw  b«en  mlatalwn  for  enlaind 
HalpigUaD  bodies.  He  alao  auppoaet  that  the 
mare  or  leai  perfect  pluE  thna  formed  In  the  ' 
iDbea  to  the  occuloD  <^  tboae  dllatatlona  of  the  , 
tobea  and  Malpighlan  capaulea,  aa  well  ■■  of  the 
obliteration  and  atropby  of  the  tubea,  vihicb  are     . 


"By  the  veini  the  capillaries  wf- 
rounding  the  tubes  can  beinjeclti';^ 
neither  the  Malpighian  tufts,  nor  t" 
arteries,  nor  (without  extraTaBOmJ 
the  tubes."  It  is  e:(plaincd,  bj  «"' 
siderations  derived  from  the  w"E^ 
meat  of  the  vessels  previously  desribp; 
how  it  happens  that  the  MalpigW*" 
tufts  cannot  be  filled  from  the  v«in* 

"  By  the  tubei  the  Malpighian  boaw 
cannot  be  injected,  nor  (without  «- 
travasation)  the  plexus  anrrounding  I"; 
tubes,  nor  the  veins."  It  has  b«" 
usually  thought  conclusive  ngMn*' "y 
termination  of  the  tubes  in  ilie  "*'' 
pighian  bodies,  that  these  lalter  cannw 
be  injected  tlirough  the  ureter.  »"  I 
the  author  shews,  from_fte_stfudatt 

tobe'^et'iritb'toUie  more'id™oMd"«^»;J    I 
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and  course  of  the  tubes  themselves,  through  ode  system  of  capillaries ;  in  a 

that  this  must  be  next  to  impossible,  word,  from  portal  blood :  although  it 

They  have  blind  extremities,  ,are  very  does  not  appear  to   what  extent   its 

long  and  tortuous,  and  their  walls  are  qualities  are  changed  by  traversing  the 

80  thin  as  to  offer  a  very  feeble  resis-  Malpighian  system.    The  analogy  is  at 

tance  to  pressure.  least  remarkable,  and  may  throw  some 

A  table  is  then  given  of  measure-  light  on  the  mysterious  meaning  of  the 

ments  of  Malpighian  bodies  and  tubes,  portal  circulation. 

They  are  shown   to  vary  greatly,  not  "  2.  Diuretic  medicines  appear  to  act 

only  in  different  animals,  but  in  the  speciallyon  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and 

same  organ ;    and  the  latter  circum-  variotts  foreign  substances,  particularly 

stance  receives   illustration  from   the  salts,  which,  when  introduced  into  the 

kidney  of   the  boa,  where  they  are  blood,  pass  off  by  the  urine  with  great 

large  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  freedom— exude,    in    all    probability, 

the  tubes  coming  from  them.  through  this  bare  system  (ifcapillaries. 

We  6nd  it  difficult  to  condense  the  The  structure  of  the  Malpighian  bodies 

arguments  for  the  theory  advanced  by  indicates  this,  and  also,  as  far  as  they 

the  author,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  are  known,  the  laws  regulating   the 

deprive  them  of  some  of  their  weight,  transmission  of  fluids  through  organized 

The  theory  itself  is  shortly  this : —  tissues,  modified  in  tiieir  affinities  by 

1.  That  the  epithelium  lining   the  vitality. 

tubes  is  the  proper  organ  that  secretes  "  3.  The   escape,    also,    of   certain 

the  characteristic  products  of  the  urine  morbid  products,  occasionally  found  in 

from  the  blood ;   and  that  it  does  this  the  urine,  seems  to  be  from  the  Malpi- 

by  first  assimilating  them  into  its  own  ghian    tufts.     I  allude   especially  to 

substance,  and  afterwards  giving  them  sugar,  albumen,  and  the  red  particles  of 

up  on  its  free  surface.  the  blood ;    the   two    first    of   which 

This  view  accords  with  Purkinje's  would  transude,  while  the  last  could 

theoiy  of  secretion,  which  is  now  rapidly  escape  only  by  rupture  of  the  vessels." 

gaining  ground  among  physiologists*. 

2.  That  these  proper  urinous  pro-  rxn^AXTx/^  mrooTTiT^c. 
ducts  require  for  their  solution  a  large  ORGANIC  TISSUES, 

quantity  of  water.  thbib  mode  of  FoaMATioN,  fbopeetxes, 

3.  That  this  water  is  furnished  by  and  analogies. 
the  Malpighian    tufts    of   capillaries,  »    t        r«                c 
placed  J&e  extremities  of  tfie  urinil  ^^  ^^"^  Coventry,  Sm^eon. 
ferous  tubes.  [Concluded  from  p.  760.] 

That  this  is  the  use  of  the  Malpighian  

bodies  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  ^        ,  „      .       .              ..           ^    , 

their  singular  position,  and  by  all  the  The    following  is   an  epitome  of  the 

details  of  their  structure.  ▼arious  types  of  development,  pnnci- 

4.  A  further  use  of  the  Malpighian  pally  after  M.  Schwann,  wherein  I 
bodies  seems  to  be  that  of  sharing  in  nave  endeavoured  to  arrange  each 
regulating  the  amount  of  water  in  the  organic  structure  under  lU  proper 
body.  head : — 

Mr.  Bowman  concludes  with  three  Tvpe  1.  Isolated  ef//«  (Schwann), 

remarks,    founded    on  the  facts  and  cytoblasts  (Valentin),  floating  in  fluid, 

speculations  advanced  by  him.  Examples. 

"  1 .  The  biie  and  urine  have  been  ever  Animals.                      Plants. 

classed  together,  as  the  most  important  a.  Physiological.          a.  Physiological, 

excretions.  The  former  is  secreted  from  Blood      oorpiucnle,    Corp^cles      (cyto- 

▼enous  blood;    the  latter,  it  has  been  lymph,  mucus,  and    blasts)  of  cellular  and 

thought,  from  arterial  blood,  except  in  milk  globule.              woody  tissues, 

some  inferior  animals,  in  which   the  Germinal  vesicle.          Embryo-sac. 

blood  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  bod^  b.  Pathological. 

circulates  through  the  kidneys.    But  it  Cytoblast  of  hydatid,        Various  forms  of 

is  a  most  striking  fact,  that  the  proxi-  mole,  tubercle,  pus    entophytes. 

mate  principles  of  the  urine,  like  those  globule. 

of  the  bile,  are  secreted  in  all  animals  c.  Individual               c.  Individual 

from  blood  that  has  already    passed  organisms.                   organisms. 
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Type  %  "CelU  forming"  coherent  systemofeztemal  relation,— of  a  proper 
structures,  the  cell  walls  remaining  fibrous  system :  hence,  of  the  Tesoltuffi 
distinct."— Schwann.  sub-systems,  including  a  bisin  m 
"Nuclei  acquiring  permanent  cells,  cerebro-spinal  axis,  peroeptiYe  and  loco- 
but  both  undergoing  metamorphoses  motive  endowments.  Their  entire 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  tissues.' '  want  of  volition  and  animal  sensibility' 

Valentin.  proves  that  plants  possess  no  centnl 

Examples.  nervous  organ  analogous  to  the  Ink 

AnimaU,  Plani9.  of  animals ;   the  complex  and  de^- 

Epithelial  cella.  minate  movements  very  generally  ob 

CTeaselate,   )  Cellular  membrane  servable  in  the  higher  vegetable  dane^ 

^Ciliate,       >         and  the  Tarioua  forma  by  certain  eminent  botanists,  deeiaa 

{  CyUndrate. )         of  membranona  eel-  indicative  even  of  a  ptyehoUaUil  or 

Epidermis  of  vcrtc.    lular  tiwue.  mental  principle,  being  evidcnfly  of  m 

brata  generally,  in-  excited  (irrito-contractile)  nature.  Tbe 

dading  nails,  hoofc,  application  to  vegetable  physiology  of 

^thera,  scal^,  &c.  jy/  Marahall  hA's  beautiful  th«^; 

Figment  membranes.  j^^^j^  ^.^^^    ^^    ^^^    ^i^^  fyjM 

Type  3.   Cells  whose   walls    have  hypotheses,  and  restores  the  veptable 

coalesced.  world  to  its  legitimate  place  in  the 

Examples.  universal  scheme.     And  althoogn  » 

Animal,  Plant.  has  been  remarked,  more  poeU<«Byi 

Cartilage,     bone,         ♦       ♦       *  perhaps,  than  truly,  that  to  view  plan" 

ivory  of  teeth.  08  encfowed  with  a  conacioos  nerrw* 

Type  4.  Cells  splitting  into  fibres,  system— partaking  with  onneWea  tne 

the  latter  being  formed  from  previous  dulcia  if  not  the  decorum  «'*»  W-^ 

cells,  by  the  inward  growth  of  linear  the  blessings  of  sunshine  »"?.""^ 

septa,  as  occurs  in  process  of  cellular  the  return  of  the  seasons,  activity «»» 


formation  of  charace«B,  and,  according  repose,  and  the  thousand  ^^^^*^*^J|[5J 

toMeyen,  in  some  of  the  higher  plants,  sations  of  life— would  ""°**f®^j[ 

v^A^r^w^o  enhance  the  argument  for  the  WJ^ 

Examples.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^         ,  ^^^^^ 

Animal.  PUmi.  ^^.^^  ^^^^xtr  the  plant  or  the  argoinefl» 

Cellular   and  homy    Woody    or    fibrous  benefited  by  such  an  arrangement, 
tissue.                         tufflue.  With  the  faintest  perception,  foj  »; 

Type  5.    Cells  coalescent  both  by  ^jople,  on  the  part  of  a  plant,  ol^ 

their  walls  and  cavities;  comprising  pleasures  and  advantages  of  ii««»jjfj 

two  modifications.  tow  insupportable  were  the  awj^TT 

contmuous  ^f  its  own  helpless  immobih^ !  ^ 


Examples.  fatal  mistake.  ...stable 

AmmaU.  Plantt.  But  to  return :— The  only  ^^^^ 

Miftcular  fibre,  ner-    Vasiform tissue,  com.    functions  apparently  requiring  ner^^ 


V0U8  fibre.  mon     ducts,    spiral 

Tcssels. 


agency  are    those  of  nw^S^fW 
diose  to  which  irrito-contractiie  ^ 


processes.  of  mimosa,  of  the  sponeeJei"  "*^ 

Examples.  of   the  pistil  and  anther  m  ^ 

Ammalw,  PUaUe.  plants,  &c.  ^  ihnitlH'^ 

Capillary  vessels.         Proper  ducts  (dnen-        But  we  have  already  flcen  i^  ^ 

chyma)  or  vegetable  component  cell  of  thev^^etao^^^^^ 

capillari«.  «  I  use  this  tem  ccntrutMrto^S, 

The  vital  properties  to  which  these  sibmty,  which  is  *'notsenslb^^J^(ti« 

economies  give  rise  now  demand  con-  ISSS^^.S^SJSSSJl'SSfe 

Slderation.  pnjsriom  of  physiolr sifeBti  ffj**2;tfcitj 

The  most  striking  distinction,  per-  cord?  which agMn,hy its peciiBirgjj^o(t»' 

haps,  between  animals  and  plants,  is  SSS^rSST^MoSS^ 
the  entire  absence,  in  the  latter,  of  the       t  Dr.  Willii,  in  CFdopndto  of  An»»*-  * 
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nomy  possesses  the  property  of  assimi-  ration  of  the  succut  proprhu.  Secondly, 
latingroreign  matter  to  its  own  proper  the  exhalation  by  the  stomata  of  the 
structure,  and  the  general  nourisnment  debris  of  digestion  (superfluous  mois- 
of  the  plant ;  and  this  in  virtue  of  the  ture  and  carbon),  the  latter  process 
chemico^vital  process,  metabolism.  In  being  confined,  it  would  appear,  to  the 
this  event,  a  sympathetic  nervous  sys-  upper  stratum  of  the  leaf;  the  former 
tern  were  no  longer  a  $ine  quA  non  to  dispersing  by  mere  physical  exhalation, 
vegetable  organization.  We  cannot,  the  latter  cnemically  combining  with 
however,  conceive  of  excited  action  in  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  to  form 
the  abstract,  or  apart  from  some  ma-  carbonic  acid :  the  products  of  respi- 
terial  source.  And  until  refuted  by  ration,  therefore,  in  tne  animal  and  tne 
actual  experiment,  many  circumstances  plant,  are  identical ;  to  wit,  watery  va- 
favour  Dutrochet's  idea,  that  the  cor-  pour  and  carbonic  acid, 
poscles  dispersed  throughout  the  pith  The  function  of  digestion  also  resides 
constitute  the  diffused  elements  of  the  in  the  leaf,  its  effect  being  directly 
vegetable  nervous  system.  The  peculiar  opposed  to  that  of  respiration.  It  con- 
lo^lity  and  definite  structure  of  these  sists  in  the  fixation  in  the  leaf  of  the 
globules,  each  being  a  perfect  cytoblast,  carbon  of  the  imperfectly  assimilated 
proclaim  them  no  adventitious  produc-  sap  (the  crude  material  imbibed  by  the 
tions.  Again,  they  are  closely  analogous  radical  spongelets,  viz.  organic  mole- 
to  the  persistent  nervous  system  of  some  cules  held  in  solution  by  water,  and 
of  the  cycloneurose  animals,  more  carbonic  acid,  having  undergone  partial 
especially  the  porifera,  as  also  to  the  digestion  in  its  ascent  through  the 
earl^  developmental  phases  of  the  su-  vasiform  and  woody  tissue)  and  the 
penor  classes.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  evolution  of  oxygen, 
therefore,  that  plants  possess  an  irrito-  As  plants  possess  nothing  analogous 
contractile  nervous  system,  resembling,  to  the  stomach  of  most  animals,  the 
in  modus  operandi,  the  true  spinal  sys-  conversion  of  the  partially  elaborated 
tern  of  animals;  that  is  to  say,  giving  sap  into  proper  juice  most  probably 
rise  to  complex  and  determinate,  but  obtains  by  the  metabolic  force  —  a 
perfectly  involuntary  movements,  the  chemico-vital  assimilative  power  pos- 
mere  stimulus  of  a  physical  agent  on  a  sessed  by  each  particular  cell  of  the 
contractile  surface  being  adequate  to  parenchyma.  Dr.  Lindley,  indeed,  sug- 
their  production.  eests  that  the  upper  parenchymatous 
Plants,  like  animals,  possess  four  layer  of  the  cuticle  of  plants  may  pos- 
ffrand  divisions  of  the  system  of  organic  sess  a  digestive  power  analogous  to  the 
life;  the  respiratory,  tne  nutrient,  the  stomach  of  animals, 
circulatory,  and  the  reproductive.  The  Plants  have  two  circulations,  ^general 
vegetable  pulmonic  apparatus  consists  and  a  special.  The  special  circulation 
of  three  parts : —  has  already  been  considered,  depending 

1.  Spiral  vessels  (for  the  most  part  found  on  the  presence  of  a  cytobiast  within 
in  the  excurrent  fibres  of  the  leaf)  the  sap  cell ;  the  precise  nature  of  the 
opening  into—                                     .  influence  being,  however,  unknown. 

2.  The  stomatal  orifices.  The  general  circulation  of  the  plant 

3.  The  inferior  parenchymatous  layer  stands  strikingly  distinguished  from 
of  the  leaf.  that  of  the  animal  by  the  absence  of  a 
The  respiratory  function  is  twofold;  central  propulsive  organ— a  heart.     It 

consistinff,  first,  in  the  absorption  of  consists  in  the  ascent  of   the  crude 

oxygen  fiom  the  atmosphere,  by  the  ingesta  through  the  woody  and  vnsi- 

stomata,  and  its  passage  into  the  spiral  form  tissue  of  the  alburnum ;  in  virtue, 

vessels*;  thus  contributing  to  the  elabo-  it  has  been  supposed,  of  the  hyero- 

•  scopic  (endosmometric)  properties  of  its 

*  The  etwntud  distinction  between  the  two  component  cells ;  the  exciting  cause  of 

orders  of  vesieli,  spinl  veweli  and  ducts,  is,  _ „ 

X^  -"Sftt?  i2t2f«Sl«S«if  ^tteSd  »e-el  of  the  plut  u  the  .pi«cl.  to  the  tr«:he. 

STrZiiS  WiltoSS' VtvSTyi^  sZ^  of, the  inject i  "«.d  i»,  in  in«cU,  the  U«h« 

Mo^^aShownbr  exneriment.  that  utiflcial  follow  only  the  centrUUg*!  currenU  of  blood,  io 

SteS;^  iSai'  SiSSL  mS^U  ii  tolioirt  in  certain  pl.nU  the  «.i»l  »e««l.foBtow  «ily  the 

bTdiMM  UMl  etiolation  of  the  leaf ;  tbos  pro\in)r  excMrent  Sbro-vaacular  tayer  of  the  je^"  (V™ 

&  iSS^  tteT^U.    HriU  coSctadi  paper  in  Mi"2f«?f '«=  J'"™'' Jl""  A>i  ^^ 

tint  tlM  «mnl  vMwlfl  communicate  by  open  mieht  be  added  the  mott  stnkin^  and  ainruiar 

iS^^^i^^m^V^^^^y^  their  «ir««l«"»««>2?»»«»^«*?"«T?*/„^^^ 

J^ly  of  atmiphSrIc  lir.     The  stoma.  Dr.  the  trachea,  botfi  con««tiry  o/  a  .pliml  fibre 

wlffiaiiM  lofenionslf  tngfcaU,  U  to  the  spiral  withm  an  investing  membrane. 
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this  action  bein^;,  according  to  high  morphology  obtains ;  the  cytoblasts  of 
botanical  authonty  (Lindley,  Du  Petit  higher  organisms,  separated  from  their 
Thouars),  the  expansion  of  the  le^f-  parent  structures,  developing  ihem- 
bud  at  the  vegetative  season,  causing  a  selves  in  a  lower  grade  of  activity. 
vacuum  which  the  subjacent  fluid  rises  To  this  principle  may  be  referred  the 
to  supply ;  the  motion  of  the  sap  being  pathology  of  parasitic  growths^  as 
the  efiect,  therefore,  not  the  cause,  of  uterine  and  other  hydatids,  cancerous 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  Dr.  Willshire,  and  fungoid  deposits,  &c.  Aboriimt^ 
however,  objects  to  this,  that  under  the  moreover,  frequently  arises  from  con- 
influence  of  rarefaction  the  bud  and  stitutional  causes  pertaining  to  the 
the  fluid  would  expand  **  pari  passtt."  mother,  as  fever,  exanthemata,  £^c. 
The  question,  therefore,  is  still  tub  occurring  during  gestation.  Now  I>r. 
judice,  Henle  has  rendered  it  extremely  proba* 

The  celebrated  DccandoUe's  theory,  ble  that  the  pathology  of  miasmo-con- 
that  the  cause  of  the  sap-motion  was  tagious  diseases  in  general  consists  in 
the  vital  contractility  of  the  individual  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  an 
cells,  applies  more  to  the  special  circu-  organic  parasite ;  in  the  above  instances 
lation,  Deing  analogous,  as  elsewhere  decomposing  the  blood,  as  fungi  de- 
stated,  to  the  organic  contractility  of  compose  certain  organic  solutions, 
the  blood  vesicle.  i^dopting  this  view,  the  pathology  of 

The  reproduc tive  function  has  al ready  this  somewhat  obscure  form  of  abortion 

been  considered,  so  that  I  proceed  now  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  the 

to  my  last  proposition;   "to  consider  blood  by  these  parasites,  converting  the 

the  procest  of  cellular  evolution  wider  product  of    conception   to   their  own 

certain  pathological  cmiditions.  proper  economy — the  immature  organi- 

Schwann's  incomparable  discoveries  zation  of  the  higher  to  the  perfect  form 
have  led  to  this  inference — that  as  ani-  of  the  lower  grade  of  organization  ; 
mals  consist,  plant-like,  of  a  congeries  when  the  former  is  either  expelled 
of  cells,  each  possessing  a  compound  as  a  mole  or  hydatid,  or  retained,  con- 
life  (the  one  incidental,  subservient  to  stituting,  there  is  fair  ground  to  sup- 
the  integrity  of  the  organism,  the  other  pose,  the  substratum  of  a  future  polypus, 
independent,  preserving  the  indivi-  carcinoma,  or  fungous  growth.  By  a 
duality  of  each  particular  cell),  so  parallel  process  in  the  vegetable  king- 
their  vital  properties  depend  more  on  dom,  the  seed  which,  under  the  norma) 
the  individual  vitality  of  their  compo-  influences  of  generation,  would  have 
nent  globules  than  any  virtue  apper-  become  the  future  barley-plant,  onder 
taining  to  their  organism  viewed  as  a  the  influence  of  malting  or  sacchanxa- 
whole.  The  pathological'  application  tion  develops  itself  in  a  lo«  er  form  of 
of  this  principle  has  led  many  writers  organization,  becoming  the  fungus 
to  assign  a  subjective  nature  to  disease ;  already  alluded  to— the  torula  or  yea&t- 
for  as  the  cytogenetic  process  equally  plant.  The  operation  of  a  similar  pro- 
applies  to  many  anormal  formations  as  cess  on  the  fecundated  Graafian  vesicles 
to  healthy  tissues,  it  follows  that  the  equally  applies  to  the  pathology  of 
former  consist  not  in  perversions  of  -ovarian  disease,  whether  of  the  cysti- 
normal  structure,  but  are  bond  fide  dis-  form  character,  or  occurring  as  an  ad- 
tinct  and  self-supporting  economies^  ventitious  tumor,  enclosing  bone,  hair, 
that  disease  is  essentially  a  Uatut  in  teeth,  &:c. ;  in  the  one  case,  the  perfect 
statu,  one  organization  developed  within  tvpe  of  the  lower  animal ;  in  the  other, 
the  structures  of  another.  the  imperfect  and  eccentric  form  of  the 

ManyeminentphysiologistSfiWtfra/ta  higher  one.  From  the  excessive  arterial 

my  late  talented  preceptor  Mr.  Grainger,  action  characterizing  various  forms  of 

have  most  strenuously  inculcated  the  fever,  inflammation,  and  exanthematons 

principle,  that  the  higher  animals  and  diseases,  as  indicated  by  the  raised  ani- 

plants,   in   progress   of  development,  mal  temperature,  and  the  high  cerebral 

temporarily    exhibit    the    permanent  and  capillary  excitement,  the  inference 

forms  of  their  inferiors;  and  it  would  isnotaltogether  unentertainable,  thata 

seem  an  equally  manifest  pathological  somewhat  analogous  '*  contagium  ani- 

law,  that  as  in  their  evolution  and  per-  matum"  may  constitute  the  pathologr  of 

feetumnement  the  higher  creations  pre-  the  diseases  in  question :  that  the  natho- 

serve  an  ascending  metamorphose,  so,  logy  of  fever,  inflammation,  and  tne  ex- 

in  their  decay  and  disease  a  descending  anthemata,  essentially  consist,  there- 
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fore,  in  a  kyperoxygenaled  state  of  the  It  may  be  thought  that  these  views 
blood.    That  the  arterial  blood-vesicles  smack  too  largely  of  the  humoral  pa- 
do  reallyabsorb  oxygen,  and  retain  it  in  thology.    The  disputes,  however,   oe- 
their  in  tenor,  has  been  decisively  proved  tween    solidism    and    humorism    are 
by  the  experiments  of  Schultz,  as  also  now   recognized  but  as   an   affair  of 
that  in  tne  elaboration  of  the  blood-  words — "  vox  etprseterea  nihil**— there 
nuclei,  or  conversion  of  arterial  into  being,  as  observed  by  Andral,  hut  two 
venous  blood,  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  cUutes  of  soHds — those  that  rhakej  and 
by  the  yenous  blood-vesicle.      It  is  those  that  unmake  the  blood;  whence 
quite  evident,  therefore,  that  a  certain  no  modification  of  a  solid  can  obtain 
amount  of  carbon  is  necessary  to  the  without  derangin?  the  nature  or  quan- 
formation  and  integrity  of  venous  blood;  tity  of  the  materials  necessary  to  form 
this  carbon  being  probably  obtained,  as  the  blood  :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
aforesaid,  by  the  decomposition  of  albu-  the  blood  in  its  turn  nourishes   the 
men  into  gelatine.    The  appropriation  solids,  which  latter,  therefore,  cannot 
of  this  carbon,  therefore,  by  the  para-  but    be    influenced    by    the    blood, 
sitic  formations,  must  be  attended  by  "  Therefore,"   say  physiologists,  "  the 
an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  system,  system,  in  healtn  and  disease,  forms 
The  depression  marking  the  access  of  but  one  indivisible  whole."    This  posi- 
fever,  leading  many  to   suppose  the  tion  certainly  holds  good  with  respect 
nervous  system  primarily  and  perma-  to  the  normal  condition  of  system,  also 
nently  involved,  is  common  to  tne  first  of  a  large  class  of  diseases ;  that  is,  of 
effect  on  the  system  of  any  noxious  those  originating  ab  intra;    of  non- 
agent  of  whatever  nature.     It  no  more  contagious  diseases,  where  the  tnateries 
constitutes  the  patholo^  of  fever  than  morbi  is  not  of  a  subjective  nature, 
the  collapse  of  system  from  the  shock  nor  directly  absorbed  into  the  system. 
of  a  severe  accident,  or  surgical  opera-  But  it   must  be  considered  that  the 
tion,  or  even  the  bare  announcement  ingress  of  many  morbific  agents,  as  the 
of  it  to  the  patient,  constitutes  the  miasmo- contagious   class  now   under 
pathology    of    the    parts    concerned,  discussion,  is  purely  a6  «xfra ;  the  cause 
The  implication  of  the  several  organs  of  disease  existing  extrinsically  to  the 
being  in  the  ratio  of  their  vascularity,  body,  and  entering  the  current  of  cir- 
also  points  to  the  vascular  origin  of  culation  by    direct  absorption  by  the 
these  diseases.  Of  this  fact,  perhaps,  the  venous  capillaries.    True,  some  struc- 
brain  and  the  spleen  furnish  the  best  tural  modification,  however  minute,  of 
examples ;   the  extreme  freq^uency  of  these  extreme  vessels  must  accompany 
implication  of  the  former  having  led  to  the  process,  affording  slight  hold  to  the 
Dr.  Clutterbuck's  well-known  theory,  solidist ;   but  this  does  not  afifect  the 
that   feyer    universally  depended    on  main  question,  that  the  essential  con- 
phrenitis  ;  whereas,  accoraing  to  the  dition  to  the  production  of  febrile  phe- 
present  view,  the  brain  suffers  merely  by  nomena  is  the  absorption  of  foreign 
reason  of  its  superior  vascular  endow-  matter  into  the  circulation, 
ment,  the  blood  itself  being  the  princi-  Of  the  parasitic  nature  of  certain 
piMin  efyon«ma/t;  this  alteration,  more-  diseases    cniefly    afifecting   the  lower 
over,  consisting  not  only  in  a  r^Mf  II r6ance  animals,  proofs  are  not  wanting  from 
of  the  balance  of  the  circulation^  CKM&m^  actual  observation.      Thus,  the  silk- 
local  determinations  and  congestions,  worm  is  infested  by  a  vegetable  para- 
but  in  an  actual  disorganization  of  the  site,    constituting  tne  disease  termed 
alements  of  the   blood.      Should  this  muscardine.    Vegetative  growths  have 
condition  of  blood  really  constitute  the  been  observed  on  fish  (Ehrenberg) :  vor- 
pathology  of  fever,  it  is  evident  that  ticella  on  the  toes  of  the  triton  puncta- 
any  plan  of  treatment,  to  be  efficient,  turn  (Henle,  Hanover), 
must  embrace  the  qualitative  as  well  Miiller  states  that  all  diseased  growths 
us  the  quantitative  relation  of  the  blood  consist  of  variously  modified  nucleated 
;— ^an  indication  regarded  somewhat  too  cells — a  view  entertained  by  Mr.  Kier- 
lightly  by  theClatterbuck  school) —that  nan  and  Dr.  Hake,  of  carcinoma  of  the 
the  curative  efforts  should  be  directed  hepatic  ducts. 

to  the  improving  the  quality  as  well  as  With  respect  to  tubercular  pathology, 

lessening  Uie  qiumtity  of  the  depraved  Lugol    states  that  the  only  rational 

■ecretioD.  theory  to  account  for  their  generation 
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is  epigenens*  (another  name  for  ce2/ii/ar  allowed  perhaps  to  remark,  that  tbt 

ploiticUy) .  recent  discoveneSt  in  cellular rerolotion, 

According  to  Dr.  Holland's  ingenious  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  cannot  bat 

rationale  oi  cholera,  there  is  an  analo{[y  be  regarded  as  a  vast  and  most  impor- 

between  the  fermentation  of  organic  tant  accession  to  phvaiological  sdcDoe. 

fioids  and  the  influence  of  contagion  For,  whether  from  the  low  state  of  mi- 

on  the  bloodf.  croscopic  art,  or  ignorance  of  the  tne 

And   ^ven  after  death  the  higher  mode  of  investigation,  certain  it  it  that 

organic  tribes  may  be  said  to  re-exist  the  origin  and  evolution  of  oigsniied 

in  a  lower  sphere  of  cellular  activity,  beings,  though  commanding  the  atta- 

From  the  pathology  and  decease  of  the  tion  of  the  learned  and  the  curious  ip 

higher  animals  and  plant6|,  therefore,  all  ages,  remained  a  sealed  book  until 

says  a  German  physiologist,  springs  the  late  researches  of  the  above-men- 

the  physiology  of   the  lower.     The  tioned  physiologists.    Exploring  these 

subject  is  thus  masterly  handled  by  Dr.  arcana  of  creation  in  the  true  spirit  of 

WiUshire,  in  a  valuable  paper  on  the  the  inductive  philosophy,  the  fihn  of 

Subfeciivity  of  Duease.     ''Disease  is  hypothesis  dispersed  before  them,  and 

an  isolation  of  morbid  from  healthy  rescued  from  the  shadowv  domain  of 

cellular  life It  may  depend  on  fancy  and  conjeture,  embryology,  in 

deraneement  of  neither  the  nervous  nor  common  with  other  sciences,  now  rests 

muscular  systems ;  but  on  the  special  on  the  terra  firma  of  observation  and 

chan^  of  a  local  form  of  life,  topical  experiment.    And  though  the  locubra- 

ittdividualityJ*    Again  :  "  Disease  may  tions  of  the  master  spirits  of  old,  from 

be  in  its  essence  only  a  lower  form  of  the  immortal  Galen  to  our  own  iUos- 

animal  or  vegetable  life  to  that  body  in  trious  Harvey,  grace  hencefinth  the 

which  it  occurs;  possessing  therefore  At«te»rtc  rather  than  the  scteaft^ pa|^ 

the  same  objective  essence  as  healthy  — ^though  the  fairy-land  of  pbysioW 

life,  with  respect  to  the  whole  orgranism  sunk  beneath  the  effort — who  can  dooot 

of  the  new  creation,  but  not  with  re-  that  on  the  sounder   basis  of  well- 

spect  to  the  higher  organization   in  attested  foct  and  cautious  dedactioD 

which  it  occurs."     Lastly ;    "  Death  shall  arise  a  goodlier  fabric  than  ever 

results  from  the  extensive  isolation  of  floated  in  airy  romance  before  the  eye 

diseased  from  healthy  cells,  and  the  of  imagination  ?    Doubtless,  in  these 

overpowering   or   negativing  of  the  subtile  and  delicate  operations  of  na- 

healthy    by  the  diseased  hfe.     The  ture,  as  in  her  more  patent  departments, 

whole  individualized  portions  of  the  the  master  key   is    simplicity.    Yet 

body  then  take  upon  themselves  a  new  would  it  seem  an  ordination  of  the  pre- 

objective  mode  of  life,  forming,  when  sent  economy  that  we  arrive  at  the 

the  whole  body  is  under  the  condition  knowledge  of  simpler  and  moreekoen- 

of  diseased  life  (the  moment  after  death)  tary  causes  but  by  a  previous  analysis 

new  organisms  lower  in  the  scale  of  of  their  more  complex  and  nmltitodi- 

creation."  nous  effscts ;  by  an  <l  posteriori  rather 

In  concluding  this  subject  I  may  be  than  an  Sk  priori  argument.     And  a 

wise  ordination  this,  eminently  diaplay- 

*  Vide  Ln^Pt  lecture  in  MbdicalGazbttb  ing  the  adaptation  of  the  material  to 

2US?AiSfttd..  uS.'lnTilS^'SSrZ  the.intellechil  constitution ,  «  Buy 

are  now  uniTersaUy  admitted  to  be  generated  cunous  collocations  to  whet  the  9^ 

•pontMepuriy.     The  latter  assertion   requires  petite  of  inquiry,  the  discoveiy  of  BO 

Bomebttlequabflcation.  More  correctly,  nothing  !!„«„     i    •".'!'*"/»  T  \r^     i^li*«  to 

living  can  originatebut  fh)mwhat  has  previously  """^X  ^^  impenetrable  analogies,  w 

possessed  life ;  consequently,  all  existence  is  deri'  reward  OUT  toil. 

vaMvtf— incompatible  with  the  idea  of  «pofifaiMiiy  Sir  Iiwap  Npirt/>n  li»a  ili»monstrated 

of  orioin.    1  may  here  observe  that  the  psycho-  ^,  ^5  „^®  iNC Wton  liaa  <lC™™r*^_ 

logical  bearinn  of  this  and  anaUwous  questions  "^^^  S^U  the  endlessly  dlveTBlfied  foeao- 

Hi'*  te  ^^**?fJX  awided*  ss  mcongruous  to  mena  of  the  physical  universe  depend 

true  physiological  discussion.   The  morale  of  the  „„  *i.«  #>«««.  S««  ^f  ^«- «»  fmn  aimDle 

subject  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  con-  ?^  ^*^®  operation  Of  one  or  tWO  9UD^ 

sider.   Vide  Remarks  on  Vital  Principle,  Mkd.  but  general  laws  :  and  it  remains  l<ff  ' 

3'B^hdi5Sdingth«^on5.r«itic«:«o..  27.'! °  J"  Atl*^   *?  '!f^ii 

The  structural  alteration  on  which,  according  to  ^^  cause  of  Vital  dynamics  a  UKe  un 

Schidts,  depends  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  portant  generaliaation.    The  briUiant 

^c'S?t^'cJS?\>liS^Si,t^^^^^  discoveries  of  Schleiden  and  Schwan- 

suspension  of  their  ftinctions.  form  a  vast  item  towards  such  a  con* 
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■ammation*.     But  I  fear  I  am  tres^  formatioii  (the  Bermudas  being  merely 

passing    too   &r   on    your   valuable  a  coral  reef)  there  are  no  springs  or 

columns.     I   will   merely  add,  that,  rivers  in  the  islands,  and  the  highest 

taking  into  consideration  the  difficulty  point  in  the  whole  group  rises  no  higher 

of  veriMng  statements  by  data  oh-  than  180  feet. 

tained  from  pereonal  observation,  the  The  principal  military  station  is  at 
conflicting  opinions  to  be  reconciled,  St.  George's  Town,  situated  in  the 
the  extent  and  intricacrjr  of  the  subject,  island  of  the  same  name,  which,  how- 
and  the  engagements  of  active  practice,  ever,  is  not  the  principal  island  in  point 
I  trust  your  readers  will  leniently  re-  of  size,  being  not  more  than  three  miles 
gazd  those  many  errors  to  whose  ex-  in  length,  and  in  breadth  no  where  ex- 
istence I  assure  them  I  am  no  stranger,  ceeding  half  a  mile. 
Bicater,  J|^  18, 184S.  Considering  the  very  few  observa- 

tions  that  have  been  made  to  ascertain 

OBSERVATIONS  ^^  dew-point,  even  at  those  places  at 

which  extensive  series  of  other  meteoro  - 

^"  *"  logical  observations  have  been  made, 

STATISTICS  OF  PHTHISIS,  ^e  may  deem  ourselves  fortunate  in 

AND  ON  TH«  IKVLUBNCB  OF  CLIMATB  AND      ^^°?    *®    ^8®    *    nUmbCT    of    dirCCt 

observations  of  the  dew-point  as  were 
OCCUPATION  IN  TUB  PRODUCTION  OF        „y^^  y^^  Licut-CoL   Emmctt,  at  St 

THAT  DI8BA8B.  Gcorge^s,  Benuuda.   But  unfortunately, 

here,  as  elsewhere,  the  observations  of 

« Ai^onrd'hni  on  ne  se  propose  plui  en  mMe-  the  dew-point  are  confessedly  those  On 

one  de  cuMt  4  <Wfendre,ll  nV  »  plw  Jenthou.  ^hich  the  least  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

itSSe^i  V^3£it?ro^^S;?^^^^    The  other  observations  by  this  gentle- 
v4sAt6  inoonnne.  je  dini  mdme  imprdvne,  et    man  appear  to  have  been  made  with 

S^i'^L^.to^SSSc'iK^?;^'^'    fS^^  «^.  ""d  to  be,  in  eveiy  re8pect. 
r«    ^     ^.._        M^^  worthy  of  confidence. 

[Continued  fttjm  p.  5».]  rpj^^  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 

very  constant  at  the  Bermudas,  and  the 

Thb  climate  of  the  Bermudas,  which,  daily  variation  in  the  height  of  the 

like  that  of  Madeira,  is  very  equable  in  ba^meter  very  small ;   the  difference 

temperature,  has  been  by  some,  on  this  between  the  mean  height  of  the  ba- 

account,  supposed  to  be  well  calculated  rometer  at  9  a.m.  and  the  height  at 

to  benefit  consumptive  patients.        ^  4  a.m.,  deduced  from  daily  observations 

An  examination  of  every  peculiarity  throughout   one   entire  year  by  Col. 

in  the  climate  of  that  group  of  islands,  Emmett, being  only  *030  inch;  the  mean 

and  an  investigation  into  the  prevalence  height,  deduced  from  295  observations, 

of  phthisis  at  that  station,  will,  there-  being,  at  9  a.m.,  30-094,  and  at  4  p.m., 

fore,  be  particularly  interesting   and  dOOtSl.    The  mean  height  of  the  ba- 

instructive.  rometer  during  the  year  was  30*01 7f  the 

Wreck  Hill,  the  most  westerlypoint  greatest  height,  corrected  and  reduced, 
of  the  Bermudas,  is  situated  in  32^  15  30*664,  and  the  minimum  observed 
aO"  N.  lat,  and  64®  50"  W.  long.  The  29*414;  the  extreme  range  in  the  course 
length  of  the  group,  from  St.  Cathe-  of  the  year  being,  thus,  1*25  inch.  The 
tine's  point  to  the  western  extremity  instruments  were  placed  at  a  height  of 
of  the  islands,  is  not  more  than  twentv  60  feet  above  the  sea,  for  which  no 
miles,  and  the  breadth  no  where  much  correction  is  made  in  the  height  of  the 
exceeds  six.  The  nearest  land  is  the  barometer.  The  periods  of  greatest  and 
coastofCarolina,  distant  E.  by  S.  nearly  least  elevation  were  found  to  be  at  9 
six  hundred  miles.  Part  of  the  country  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
is  still  covered  with  forests.  From  the  The  highest  temperature  observed  by 
small  size  of  the  islands,  and  their  Col.  Emmett  appears  to  have  been  Si, 
_  which  he  records  on  the  2d  Sept.,  1836 ; 

J&^^'^S^^i^So^^^'SSS^  the  lpw«ttempe«ture .register^  47, 

theidenSCitionorplnntsuid  animaU  in  uiH-  was  in  January  183/,  giving  a  difier- 

wmi§tiniehir€,w$od«qfdeteioom€mLKad  growth,  ence,  or  ranire,  or  34  degrees.  The  mean 

is  a  more  important  genenditv  tlian  any  yet  *p-,^,-«f,,-p    '  f   *Uo   ™-    1836-7  was 

attempted  in  phjaiolofT ;  yet  it  most  ever  be  temperature   01    tne   year    looo-/    wna 

reooDected  that  both  aniina]  and  vecetable  tii-  ' ^ 

■oca,  and  pathological  deposits,  essentially  differ        •  Lond.  and  Bdin.  Phil.  Maf .  1SS7,  p.  449,  nd 
in  their  n«twe,  ISSS,  p.  49. 
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67*5;  but  according  to  the  Army  re- 
ports, the  temperature,  taking  the 
average  of  a  number  of  years,  is  much 
higher,  the  mean  temperature  being 
stated  to  be  73*5.  Tulloch,  in  addition, 
gives  the  following  as  the  greatest, 
least,  and  medium  diurnal  range  of  the 
thermometer  at  the  Bermudas. 

Greatest  range,  12'^  Fahr. 
Least     .     .     .     5^     „ 
Mean     •     .     .     5}     ,, 

The  next  and,  on  my  own  theory,  the 
most  important  observations  to  be  dis- 
cussed, namely,  those  relating  to  the 
dew-point,  are,  as  above  observed,  the 
least  accurate  of  all.  The  dew-point 
appears  to  have  been  generally  taken 
by  using  a  cooling  mixture  in  a  copper- 
gilt  cup :  some  observations  were  made 
with  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  but 
the  observations  themselves  are  not 
always  given,  and  the  deduction  of  the 
dew-point  from  them  appears  to  have 
been  made  by  the  erroneous  formula 
given  by  Berzelius*,  and  deduced  from 
tne  experiments  of  Bohnenberger. 

The  mean  dew-point  for  the  whole 
year  is  stated,  from  these  observations, 
to  be  60*8,  which,  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  year  being  67'5,  gives  a  difference 
between  this  latter  and  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  6'7.  Although  the  tem- 
perature varies  but  little  during  the 
year,  the  difference  between  the  mean 
temperature  of  each  month  and  the 
corresponding  dew-point  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  as  the  following 
table,  which  supplies  complete  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  will  snew. 


Mean 
tempera- 

Mean 
dew- 

Differ- 

July          1836 

ture. 

point. 

ence. 

75-79 

74-0 

1-79 

August        „ 

76-65 

72-5 

4-15 

September  ,, 

76.75 

69-25 

7-50 

October       „ 

73.07 

640 

907 

November   ,, 

65.9 

54-8 

11-1 

December    ,, 

71.6 

640 

76 

January     1837 

57.9 

52.9 

50 

February     „ 

58-89 

540 

489 

March         „ 

59-3 

53-8 

55 

April           „ 

62.8 

56-2 

6-6 

May 

69-13 

61-7 

743 

June            „ 

73-2 

67-8 

54 

Thus,  the  difference  between  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  month,  and  the 
mean  dew-point  of  the  same  month, 


was  six  and  a  half  times  as  great  in 
October  as  it  was  in  July.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  which  fell  in  the  twelve 
months  ending  July.  1837,  was  50'U 
inches.  The  number  of  days  in  the 
year  on  which  rain  fell  is  not  given. 

Reviewing,  then,  the  above  facts,  ve 
iind  the  principal  points  as  to  which 
the  climate  of  the  Bermudas  is  remark- 
able, to  be  the  following:  first,  the 
great  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  slight  variation  to  which  it  i«  sub- 
ject; secondly,  the  uniforii  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  ;  and  lastly,  the  con- 
siderable quantity  of  aqueous  vapour 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  equable  and  high  temperature  of 
the  Bermudas  long  induced  many  per- 
sons to  believe  that  the  nature  of  the 
climate  was  such   as   to  render  this 
colony  an  advantageous  place  of  resi- 
dence to  consumptive  patients.    We 
shall  now  see  the  inaccuracy  of  these 
conceptions,  and  how  utterly  they  hare 
been  refuted  by  experience.    Notwith- 
standing the  supposed  advantages  of 
the  climate  of  the  Bermudas,  phthisis 
is  very  prevalent    among  the  troops 
stationed  there ;  as  might,  indeed,  cod- 
formablv  to  the  theory  which  supposes 
that  the  frequency  of  phthisis  increases, 
cateris  paribus,  as   Uie  difference  be- 
tween tne  mean  temperature  and  the 
mean  dew-point  diminishes,  be  expected 
from  the  above  statement  of  the  nature 
of  the  climate.    This  will  be  shewn  by 
the  following  table,  which,  hkc  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  gives  the  number  of  ad- 
missions and  deaths  from  all  diseases, 
and  also  the  same  for  phthisis  sepa- 
rately.   Returns  for  the  years  181/ to 
1836  inclusive  are  given,  excepting  the 
years  1818  and. 1819;    the  returns  for 
these  years  are  omitted,  as  in  1818  tne 
colony  was  visited  by  epidemic  yello* 
fever,  and  in  the  following  year,  »« 
addition  to  the  effect  produced  by  a 
similar  calamitv.  the  returns  are  furtner 
vitiated    by  referring    to   only  t/irec 
quarters  of  the  year.     (See  table  top  o» 
next  page.)  .. 

The  total  strength  being  WIA  f"^ 
average  strength  in  each  year  w 
600 ;  which,  the  total  mortality  iw«» 
phthisis  being  68,  and  the  annual  mor- 
tality from  the  same  disease  jW^ 
gives  an  annual  mortality  from  pntn 
of  -62963  in  each  100  troops.  aJJ^ 
annual  number  of  cases  a^n*!*^. .  •. 


*  Traits  de  Chimie,  vol.  8,  p.  254. 


_  .      the  hospi  tals  under  the  head  of  pW^^J 
was  5-38889,  or  at  the  rate  of  «»**' 
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1 

1 

1 

• 

■ 

1 

< 

• 

m 

1 

4 

Admissions : 
^         Phthisis. 

Deaths : 

w         Phthisis- 

1817 

439 

287 

1820 

332 

476 

11 

7 

5 

1821 

349 

414 

6 

0 

0 

1822 

325 

425 

13 

2 

2 

1823 

288 

390 

8 

0 

0 

1824 

212 

336 

10 

0 

0 

1825 

268 

598 

4 

1 

0 

1826 

616 

1120 

11 

5 

3 

1827 

666 

1154 

9 

12 

5 

1828 

701 

1065 

8 

10 

4 

1829 

722 

805 

14 

8 

8 

1830 

769 

1153 

9 

10 

5 

1831 

1182 

1880 

22 

7 

8 

1832 

1147 

1258 

25 

11 

9 

1833 

776 

1127 

24 

4 

3 

1834 

714 

955 

17 

3 

3 

1835 

657 

496 

7 

2 

1 

1836 

649 

515 

21 

10 

9 
68 

Total 

10,812 

14,454 

223 

97 

per  hundred  of  the  average  strength. 
iHseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  ee- 
nerally  are  not  very  prevalent  in  tne 
islands,  though  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  con- 
sumption also,  are  extremely  common  : 
the  ratio  of  mortality  from  these  two 
diseases  together  heing  indeed  higher 
than  among  the  troops  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  annual  ratio  of  admis- 
sions and  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs  generally  was  as  below : — 

Admissions  1*26  per  100. 

Deaths  .  -87  „ 
It  is  hence  evident  that  the  climate 
of  the  Bermudas,  although  remarkably 
equable,  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  un- 
ftivourable  to  health,  so  far  as  phthisis 
is  concerned.  The  mortality  from  this 
sinele  disease  is  indeed  singularly  hi?h, 
and,  on  all  other  hypotheses  than  tne 
one  I  am  now  illustrating  appears 
to  me  to  be  quite  inexplicable.  Major 
Tulloch,in  his  Re^rt,  notices  the  great 
frequency  of  phthisis  at  the  Bermudas, 
and  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
fact,  observing  that  it  *'  appears  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  the  uni- 
formity of  temperature  at  the  Bermudas 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
absence  of  those  extremes  of  cold  to 
which  such  diseases  in  northern  lati- 
tudes are  frequently  attributed.  It  is 
sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  erro- 


neous nature  of  the  ideas  generally 
entertained  on  this  head,  particularly 
as  regards  consumption,  that  9  per  1000 
of  the  troops  at  this  station  are  attacked 
annually  by  that  disease,  of  whom 
nearly  three-fourths  die  before  an  op- 
portunity offers  for  their  removal; 
while  in  Great  Britain  the  proportion 
attacked  annually  is  but  6*4  per  1000, 
and  we  shall  presently  have  occasion 
to  observe^  that  even  in  the  most  incle- 
ment regions  of  British  America  the 
proportion  is  equally  low." 

The  Reports  for  the  Bermudas  do 
not  furnish  the  exact  number  of  deaths. 
The  War  Office  Returns  give  for  the 
totalnumber  of  deaths  a  number^eater 
by  40  than  that  given  in  the  Medical 
Reports.  Most  of  these  were  probably, 
hoWever,  violent  deaths ;  but  in  the  six 
years,  from  1831  to  1837,  there  died 
either  at  Chatham  or  on  their  passage 
home  from  this  colony,  seven  troops. 
These  omissions,  if  supplied,  would 
alter,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
returns  for  phthisis. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice  some 
other  colonies  where,  though  the  tem- 
perature be  very  equable,  phthisis  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  common  disease. 
One  of  the  most  singular  and  unex- 
pected facts  which  were  Drought  to  light, 
and  unequivocally  demonstrated  by  the 
Army  Medical  Reports,  is  the  extreme 
prevalence  of  pulmonary  consimiption 
among  the  troops  stationed  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
ceived hypothetical  notions,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  Antilles  had  been  ^neriUly 
considered  to  be  beneficial  in  pnthisical 
cases,  and  several  of  the  West  India 
islands  had  not  unfrequently  been  made 
the  place  of  exile  for  consumptive  pa- 
tients. Concurring  with  the  unfounded 
hypothetical  views  just  alluded  to— 
views  totally  unstipported  by  any  num- 
ber of  facts — a  wnter  of  celebrity.  Sir 
J.  Clark,  when  noticing  the  climate  of 
Antilles,  thus  expresses  himself*  : — 
**  I  believe  they  would  aflford  a  better 
winter  climate,  in  many  cases,  than  any 
of  those  which  I  have  noticed."  The 
publication  of  the  Army  Medical  Returns 
nas  placed  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate  to  phthisical  persons  in  so  clear 
and  indisputable  a  point  of  view,  aa  to 
render  the  occurrence  of  such  an  error 
as  sending  patients  predisposed  to  con- 

*  The  Inflaence  of  Climate,  ftc.  1629,  p- 164.  I 
have  not  got  a  later  edition  of  this  work  at  liaod 
to  refer  to.  * 
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fumption  to  reside  in  the  Antilles,  now  islands  is  the  mean  tempentnre  abore 

almost  impossible.  82  or  below  79^.     The  extreme  rann 

From  tne  following  analysis  of  the  of  the  thermometer  is  remsilnbly 
Medical  Returns,  it  will  be  at  once  small;  in  the  most  variable  of  the 
evident  that  phthisis  is  a  much  more  islands  the  range  in  the  course  of  the 
common  disease  in  those  islands  of  year  does  not  exceed  15^;  whilst  in 
the  lesser  Antilles  which  belong  to  some  it  is  not  greater  than  4*.  In  the 
Great  Britain  than  in  England  and  series  of  observations  continued  by  Mr. 
Wales.  Rather  in  opnosition  to  this,  Daniell  in  Londoa  for  three  years,  the 
M.  Chervin  has  stated  *,  as  the  result  extreme  difference  was  79*;  so  that 
of  his  own  experience,  that  phthisis,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  neaily 
though  common  enough  in  the  French  twenty  times  as  great  in  London  as  in 
West  India  islands,  is  less  frequent  in  some  of  the  West  India  islands.  But 
those  colonies  than  in  France ;  and  he  in  some  years  the  extreme  range  of  the 
also  adds,  that  the  disease  is  generally  thermometer  in  this  country  much  ex- 
less  rapid  in  its  course  in  the  low  re-  ceeds  that  mentioned  above.  In  1838 
g'ons  of  l^e  tropics  than  in  European  the  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the 
titudes.  The  assertion  of  M.  Cfher-  neighbourhood  of  London  considerably 
vin,  as  to  the  comparative  frequency  of  exceeded  80^. 

the  disease  in   the   Antilles   and    in        The  first  in  order  of  the  West  India 

France,  must,  notwithstanding  his  de-  islands  which  we  shall  take  is  Trinidad, 

servedly  high  reputation  as  a  medical  A  ^eat  part  of  this  magnificent  idand, 

philosopher,  be  taken  with  some  degree  which  extends  from  lat.  9^30^tol(f 

of  caution,  being  unsupported  by  any  51'  N.  and  from  GO^  30*  to  61°  30*  W. 

statement  of  facts,  and  founded  merely  long.,  yet  remains  uncultivated;  and 

on  his  own,  of  course,  limited  observa-  many  parts  of  the  island  are  as  vet 

tions.  even  unexplored.     This  latter  circnnj- 

As  I  intend,  in  the  sequel,  entering  stance  arises  partly  from  the  unhealthi* 

into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  me-  ness  and  swampy  nature  of  manr  of 

dical  statistics  of  everv  part  of   the  the  unexplored  parts,  and  partly  nom 

continent  of  America,  I  shall  defer  till  the  difiiculty  which  the  natural  features 

then  presenting  the  results  of  any  in-  of  the  countrv  interpose  in  the  way  of 

^uiry  as  to  the  fre(|uency  of  consump-  such  an  undertiUiing.    The  coast  ex- 

tion  in  British  Guiana  and  Cayenne,  cept  on  part  of  the  western  shore  where 

confining  myself  on  the  present  occa^  it  is  perfectly  flat,  is  generally  lot^t 

sion  to  a  slight  and  partial  discussion  but     more     especially    so    on    the 

of  the  medical  statistics  of  the  West  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  where 

India  islands  only.  a  romantic  ranee  of  mountains  rises 

It  may  be  worth  while,  before  pro-  occasionally  to  Uie  height  of  3000  feet 

ceeding  to  investigate  separately  the  The  centre  and  south  of  the  island  are 

climate  and  medical  statistics  of  each  also  occupied  by  chains  of  hills,  thoof  h 

island,  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  of  less  elevation.     Many  of  the  hUtf 

climate  of  the  Antilles  generally ;  the  and  mountains  of  the  island  are  covered 

result  of  which  will,  I  think,  shew  that  with  gigantic  forest  trees  of  enortoooB 

the  climate  of  the  Antilles  fulfils  every  size,  and  all  are  clothed  to  the  stnn- 

one  of  those  conditions    which   are  mit  wi^  the  richest  and  most  laxmiAOt 

usually  considered   as   preventive   of  tropical  vegetation.  The  plains  are  v«ff 

phthisis.  commonly  marshy  and  extremely  fro^- 

The  usual  height  of  the  barometer  ful ;  rivalled  in  fertility  only  bjr  the 

is  considerable;  and  the  range  in  the  plains  of  the  neighbouring  continent, 

height  of  the  mercury  is  in  none  of  the  Though  there  are  no  rivers  of  any  *^ 

islands  greater  than  from  a  quarter  to  in  the  island,  springs  are  nnmeroufy 

half  an  inch.    The  temperature  is  hieh ;  and  water  is  very  abundant, 
the   mean  temperature  given  by  Tul-       Major  TuUoch,  in  his  R^P^     f 

loch  being  80|<» ;  and  perhaps  the  ave-  not  give  any  account  of  the  ncfent  oi 

rnge  temperature  slightly  exceeds  that  the  barometer  at  this  station.    It  b^J[ 

of  places  in  similar  latitudes  (10<'  to  however,  be  presumed  that  it  does  not 

aO«  30'  N.  hit.)  The  mean  temperature  differ  much  ftom  that  in  other  w^°h 

of  St  Kin's  is  81o ;  and  in  none  of  the  or  in  the  neighbouring  eonttnent  ^ 

Odette  de.  M^dedn.   Pimcliden.,  Dec.  ^TS'^J^J^'^^,'^^^^^ 

i  and  Mao.  Oaibttb,is4o,  p.  CSS.  Stated  to  be  79^,  and  the  bigoeii  i«^ 
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perature  obBerved  in  five  yeBis  88 ;  the 
minimum  registered  in  the  same  period 
being  70. 

The  dense  Tefetation  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered, 
the  nigh  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  nearness  of  the  vast  and  almost 
impenetrable  forests  of  South  America, 
the  coast  of  which  country  is  not  more 
than  12  miles  distant  from  Trinidad, 
and  from  which  torrents  of  vapour  are 
oontinuallv  rising,  would  all  l^d  us  to 
suppose  tnat  the  atmosphere  of  this 
island  must  be  constantly  charged  with 
moisture.  The  quantity  of  rain,  how- 
ever,  is  less  than  in  British  Guiana, 
and  much  less  than  in  Cayenne  ;  and 
Major  TttUoch,  in  his  Report,  states 
that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  diminishing 
very  materiallv '  with  the  progress  of 
cul  ti vation.  Tne  following  was  the  fiedl 
of  rain  in  three  years  at  Tnnidad : — 


diseases,    and   from   diseases   of  the 
lungs : — 

^  Total  Deaths  Annually. 

White  troops     -     106'3  per  1000. 
Black      ..         -      39-7 


M 


ft 


Deaths  from  DUeaees  qf  the  lAtnge  An^ 

nually. 

White  troops    -     11-6  per  1000. 
Black      ..        -     16-4 


ft 


If 


1825  - 

1826  - 

1827  - 


62-93  inches. 

57-91 

61-84 


f> 


i» 


Mean       60*89 

There  is  here,  as  in  other  tropical 
countries,  a  wet  and  dry  season  ;  the 
latter  commencing  in  December  and 
endinf^  in  May.  Rain  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  June  and  July ;  but  the  real 
rainy  season  occurs  in  Aueust,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  At  tHB^  end  of 
October  the  rains  begin  to  become 
more  slight,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  December  the  dry  season  begins.  In 
1830  rain  fell  on  211  days  in  tne  year. 
The  diurnal  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  perhaps  sreater  in  this  island  than 
in  moat  of  ue  others. 

No  information  is  given  in  the  Re- 

Sort  as  to  the  ^neral  height  of  the 
ew-point  at  Tnnidad,  and  I  am  only 
acquainted  with  one  solitary  observa^ 
tion  of  (he  dew-point  in  this  island  to 
be  met  with  elsewhere.  Col.  Sabine  * 
found  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  be  82",  while  the 
dew-point  was  ll''.  At  1060  feet  above 
the  sur&oe  both  were  76'5.  The  height 
of  the  barometer,  time,  and  date  of  the 
observations,  are  not  given. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  show  the 
eflfect  which  such  a  climate  has  on  the 
mortality  of  the  troops.  The  Tetums 
for  twenty  Tears  show  the  following  to 
have  been  the  rate  of  mortality  from  all 

•  Dmidl*!  MeCerological  EH»y«. 


Not  having  any  account  of  the  mor- 
tality amongst  the  civil  population,  I 
need  not  here  enter  into  a  description 
of  the  situation  of  Puerto  d'Espana, 
the  capital  of  the  island ;  there  oeing 
but  few  troops  stationed  there.  Almost 
all  the  troops  are  stationed  at  the  Bar- 
racks at  St.  James,  distant  about  two 
miles  from  Port  of  Spain. 

Although  the  sou  on  which  the 
buildings  stand  is  of  a  sandy  nature, 
yet,  from  being  situated  close  to  the 
Cocorite  marsh,  and  exposed  to  the 
currents  of  air  which  sweep  over  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Maraval,  and  so 
become  saturated  with  vapour,  the  at- 
mosphere at  this  station  is  most  likely 
more  humid  than  at  Port  of  Spain,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  island.  The 
following  table  shows  the  mortality 
amongst  the  white  troops  at  Trinidaa. 


#M 

• 

"a 

►.*. 

• 

1 

1 

^1 

■  8 

1* 

.a.S 

II 

1817 

553 

142 

17 

1818 

377 

150 

2 

1819 

230 

35 

1 

1820 

133 

4 

1 

1821 

256 

6 

2 

1822 

136 

9 

0 

1823 

132 

8 

0 

1824 

162 

11 

2 

1825 

184 

20 

1 

1826 

271 

25 

0 

1827 

478 

38 

1 

1828 

353 

59 

4 

1829 

380 

8 

1 

1830 

^70 

15 

1 

1831 

355 

22 

3 

1832 

369 

27 

1 

1833 

381 

19 

0 

1834 

382 

16 

1 

1835 

338 

21 

0 

1836 

357 

24 

0 

Total. 

6,197 

659 

38 

• 
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From  this  table  the  annual  amount  of 
mortality  from  phthisis  appears  to  be  1  *9 
in  the  whole  force,  or  a  mortality  from 
this  disease  of  '6129  per  100  of  the 
average  strength.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  in  this  island,  as  at  most 
other  colonies  in  the  tropics  where 
black  troops  are  stationed,  the  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  is  fiur  greater 
amongst  the  negroes  than  amongst  the 
European  troops.  This  is  generally 
attributed  to  a  naturally  greater  pre- 
disposition to  consumption  in  the  negro. 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  some  part 
of  the  mortality  from  phthisis  amongst 
the  black  troops  as  due  to  the  in  fre- 
quency of  the  acute  diseases  of  the  tro- 
pics amongst  them.  In  the  European, 
the  heat  and  humidity  of  tropical 
countries  induces  intermittent  or  re- 
mittent fever ;  in  the  black,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  this  effect  in  an  equal 
degree,  and  as  the  general  mortality  is 
thus  reduced  much  lower  amongst  the 
black  than  amongst  the  European 
troops,  the  mortality  from  chronic  dis- 
eases assumes  more  nearly  the  amount 
which  is  natural  to  it. 

The  mortality  amongst  the  black 
troops  during  the  same  twenty  years 
is  given  in  the  table  below. 


Deaths  by 

Year. 

Streogth. 

Deaths. 

Phthisis. 

1817 

732 

33 

11 

1818 

504 

22 

7 

1819 

603 

74 

7 

1820 

610 

19 

10 

1821 

462 

23 

9 

1822 

555 

19 

8 

1823 

521 

22 

6 

1824 

504 

11 

5 

1825 

356 

10 

3 

1826 

349 

10  . 

1 

1827 

327 

6 

1 

1828 

298  ' 

9 

3 

1829 

437 

18 

0 

1830 

363 

6 

2 

1831 

327 

13 

4 

1832 

304 

13 

0 

1833 

269 

9 

2 

1834 

298 

7 

0 

1835 

282 

4 

1 

1836 

214 

2 

0 

Total. 

8,309 

330 

80 

The  annual  mortality  from  phthisis 
in  the  whole  garrison  being  4,  and  the 
average  strength  415,  we  obtain  for  the 
Annual  mortality  from  phthisis  per  100 


of  the  mean  force,  the  fraction  *9G(M' 
It  thus  appears  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  amongst  the  white 
troops  is  considerably  less  than  two- 
thiros  of  that  occurring  from  the  same 
disease  amongst  the  negro  troops.  It 
must  be  remembered,  nowever,  that 
although  the  retama  extend  over  a 
considerable  number  of  vean,  vet  the 
strength  was  but  small;  and  that, 
therefore,  implicit  confidence  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  deductions  which  may 
be  drawn  from  the  reports.  This  ob- 
servation applies  with  still  greater  force 
to  the  facts  exhibited  in  the  retnms 
relative  to  the  white  troops,  the  general 
strength  being  less  than  that  of  the 
black  troops,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
returns  being  vitiated  by  the  invaHding 
of  the  white  troops.  The  military 
force  of  Great  Britain,  stationed  in  all 
the  British  West  India  Islands,  ifl 
British  Guiana,  and  Honduras,  has  not 

generally  exceeded  eight  thousand  fi« 
undred.    The  force  stationed  in  the 
French  Islands    of   Guadaloape  and 
Martinique  amounts  to  seven  thoofiand. 
M.  Brouc*  has  furnished  an  elaborate 
paper    on   the    medical   statistics  of 
Martinique ;  but  this  author  has  con- 
fined himself  principally  to  the  dfiscus- 
sion  of  the  mortality  generally,  ^'^ 
reference  to  the  causes  of  death.   The 
information  collected  by  M.  Brouc  re- 
lates, for  the  most  part,  to  the  tovn  of 
Fort  Roval    (north  lat   14^35',  west 
long,  er^r.),  and  the  hospital  there, 
the  deaths  recorded  being  only  th^ 
which  happened  in  the  maritime  h«- 
pital  of  Fort  Royal.    Diseases  of  the 
digestive  organs  appear  to  be  mnch  the 
most  common  maladies,  and  next  to 
these  catarrhal  afiections;  but  no  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  nature  of  tw 
cases  recorded  under  the  latter  heaf 
or  the  frequency  or  faUlity  of  V^^^ 
in  the  island.    It  is  shown  by  the  tac^ 
collected  by  this  physician,  that  tne 
diseases  of  the  digestive  oivans  consn- 
tute  one-half  of  the  cases  admitted  wW 
the  hospital.    Thus,  in  the  years  lK»i 
1830,  and   1831,  during  which  ycM» 
there  was  no  remarkable  epidemic,  oijnc 
7,960  cases  which  were  receivedinto  inc 
hospital,  the  proportion  between  tne 
diseases  of  the  digestive  and  respirato^ 
organs  (affections  eaturrhaUfJt  wa*^*" 
tributed  as  follows : — 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs     < JJ^ 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  ^'^^ 

•  Anoalei  d'  Hygitee,  toTiBi  I«7* 
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Ko  mention  of  any  caFc  of  phthisis    there,  as  at    Fort  Royal,  caused  bv 
is  made  by  M.  Brouc  as  happening  at    dysentery,  as  the  following  figures  will 
Fort  Royal,  though,  from  the  nature  of    show: — 
the  climate,  phthisis  might  have  been 
presumed  to  oe  a  very  common  disease 
in  the  island. 

From  a  meteorological  register  kept      jq^q 
at  the  hospital  of  Fort  Royal,  from  the      1^31 

?^!^}}.?^tl'^}^'lf^.t't  •'rlf   .   More^  recemly.  howe'v'er,  M.  £oui8 


October  1831,  we  find  that  in  every    j,^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^;^  ^^  „^^  lAstitute*  on 


Total  1 

deaths. 

1 

Phthisis 

Deaths 

from 

dysentery. 

Gastro* 
enteritis. 

92 
61 

3 
0 

46 
32 

23 
6 

of  february  alone  It  did  not  reach  this  ^^^^  ^^^^   ^^  phthisis),  on  the  frequency 

limit,  the  highest  point  observed  in  ofpulmonary  consumption  in  the  island 

that  month  being  98*^    The  mean  state  ^f  kartiniqie,  and  the  effect  of  the  cli- 

of  the  hygrometer,  the  indications  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^  symptoms  and  duration  of 

wluch  ^-ere  registered  three  times  a  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^    ^1,*;  ^^^^8  much 

day,  was  89-84,  the  maximum  being  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^     i^. , 

100,  and  the  mimmum  at  noon  l)eing  ^uced  to  form  from  the  statement  of  M. 

^^'    J^l^^''V^'°r?^'lSx''L^^TV    Brouc   alone.    Phthisis,  according  to 
was  26-89  centigrade  (=  80-42  Fahr.);    ^  j^^^    j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^J^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

^^^oi'i^S^'  temperature  was  32  cent.  ^.^^^^  ^^  Martinique.    Out  of  1954 
*"' ^'o  ^u'- '  u "?  the  lowest  19  cent.  ^^^  ^^             description,  123  were 
==66-2  Fahrenheit.    This  gives  an  an-  cases  of  phthisis.    The  experience  of 
nual  range  of  temperature  =  2.M  I  ahr.,  ^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  conclude  that 
a  much  greater  variation  than  is  ex-  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^YiW- 
penenced  in  any  of  the  British  West  ^         ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^e  Creoles  are  more 
India  Islands.    M.  Broiic,  it  should  be  ^^^^-^  ^^  phthisis  than  the  negroes 
mentioned,  does  not  give  the  actual  and  the  natives  of  Europe.    According 
temperatures  obsenred.   but  only  the  ^^  ^  CHervin,  it  is  only  in  some  par- 
mean  maximum  and  minimum  at  three  ^^^^^^^.  months,  namely,  November,  De- 
different  penods  of  the  day  (6  a.m.,  cembcr,  and  January,  and  even  in  these 
noon,  and  6  p.m.)  in  each  month :  the  ^lonths  only  during  the  period  that  the 
range  of  temperature  must,  therefore,  ^orth-east  wind  blows,  that  the  disease 
have  been  rtill  greater.    The  mean  m-  „,^gg        ^^  progress ;  and  this  is  in 
dicationsofSaussure'shygrometerbeing  ^^^  ^          corroborated  by  the  ex- 
nearly  90^,  the  tension  of  the  steam  penence  of  M.  Rufz,  who  has  found 
present  m  the  atmosphere  would,  ac-  fj^^  progress  of  the  disease  to  be  ex- 
cording  to  the  table  of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  tremely  variable 
be  79  hundredths  of  the  tension  of  the  Frequent  as  phthisis  is  in  Trinidad 
steam  at  the  point  of  saturation :  this  ^^^  Martinique,  it  is,  as  we  shall  now 
condition,  the  mean  temperature  being  ^^^^j^  igg|  ^  i^  ^^  Vincent's. 
^■^^V'^^'i^J^''^  the  mean  dew-point  The  size  ofthis  island,  which  is  about 
about  741  Fahr.  or  a  difference  between  eighteen  miles  long,  and  eleven  broad. 
It  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air,  i^^^^y,  inferior  to  that  of  many  other 
of  rather  less  than  six  degrees  Fahr.  ^^  ^^ie  Antilles;  and  the  character  of 
The  mean  maximum   and   minimum  ^j^g  g^^face  and  the  soil  differs  much 

*^^?^^o2^x,^*^^  ^r^T*^""  were  30-16    f^^  ^^^t  of  the  two  islands  of  which 
and  29-88  English  inches  respectively  ;    ^^  y^.^^^  j^^^  gpo|,j.„^    ^he  proporUon 

givinga  difference  of  ;28  inch.  ^^  ^^e  entire  surface  of  this  mountainous 

M.  Brouc  pves  but  little  information    ^^^  beautiful  island  (lat.  13^  10*  North, 

respecting  the  mortality  and  diseases    ^         ^^o  37.  ^Vest.  and  distant  about 

?^  ^LV?/"  ^i  ^^'  ^'^"'^' i.'!"?^.,      ^^  70  miles  N.  E.  of  Grenada),  which  is 

lat.  14*^44',  and  west  long.  61  ^4,  and  ^^^^^  cultivation,  is  but  small, and  docs 

containing  a  population  of  17,000  m-  ^^^  probably  exceed  one-third.    But 

habitants.    Phthisis,  however,  is  men-  ^^  ^^^^  uncultivated  part  of  the  island 

tioned  as  having  caused  some  of  the  ^^iere  is  little  that  is  swampy ;  and  the 

deaths  in  the  hospital  there,  although    ti 

the  greater  number  of  deaths  were  *  AtthesittiDpoftLesthof  April,  1&12. 

769.— XXX.  3  I 
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mountainoua  parts,  though  oovered  formation  which  is,  in  this  aolitarj  case' 
often  with  forest  trees  of  the  nobkst  supplied,  is  not,  however,  of  vei]^  great 
and  most  ^'gantic  growth,  present  Httlo  Talue.  The  observations  are  registered 
or  none  of  that  rank  and  dense  vegeta-  simply  under  the  head  of  hygrometer; 
tion  which  is  common  enough  in  most  and  it  is  not  stated  what  sort  of  instiu- 
other  of  the  West  India  islands,  ment  was  employed.  It  mav  be  pre< 
Springs  and  rivulets  are  numerous ;  sumed  that  the  column  in  the  report 
and  the  island  genendly  is  well  watered,  marked  hygrometer,  refers  to  the  dew- 
as  mifi[ht  be  conjectured  beforehand,  point,  and  not  to  the  indicatkiKis  of 
from  the  lofty  and  bold  nature  of  the  Saussure's  hygrometer ;  as»  were  it  a 
coast,  and  the  height  of  some  parts  of  table  of  the  indications  of  the  hair- 
the  interior  of  the  island,  whicn  arrest  hygrometer,  the  mean  degree  mariied 
the  clouds,  and  cause  a  great  quantity  being  68-96,  the  average  height  of  the 
ofrain  to  fell  in  the  island.  dew-point    would    be  only   61-5,  or 

The  mean  temperature,  as  deduced  thereabouts,  giving  a  difference  be^ 
from  the  otMiervaticms  given  in  the  re-  tween  the  mean  temperature  and  the 
port,  which  were  continued  for  five  average  dew-point  of  18*5  degrees— a 
years,  is  80** ;  the  mean  monthly  maxi-  degree  of  dryness  which  it  may  feirly 
mum,  which  is  in  October,  is  stated  to  be  presumed  is  quite  impossible.  Sop- 
be  8S4°;  and  the  mean  monthly  mini-  posmg  the  observations  given  to  refer 
mum  happening  in  January  74i*^.  The  simply  to  the  height  of  the  dew-point, 
temperature  from  Julv  to  October  is  the  difference  between  the  mean  tem- 
more  variable  than  in  the  other  islands  i  perature  and  the  mean  dew-point  would 
but,  excepting  in  these  months,  the  still  amount  to  11*14^  From  what  is 
variations  of  temperature  are  neither  known  of  the  dnnate  of  the  rest  of  the 
greater  nor  more  frequent  ^an  in  the  Antilles,  it  may  with  reason  be  doutbled 
other  islands.  The  laQ  of  rain  is  con-  whether  this  estimate  of  the  di£§erence 
siderable,  averaging  general^  from  approximates  verv  nearly  to  the  truth; 
seventy  to  eigh^  inches.  The  dews  but  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the 
are  also  very  Heavy.  The  Ml  of  rain  dew-point  is  lower  in  this  island  than 
at  Fort  Charlotte  was  as  betow : —  in  most  of  the  others. 

T^  iQ»,                            a».^ii  The  station  at  which  the  troops  are 

jlml      :       :       ;       retll  principally  auarte«d,aiid,atwhi5i  the 

__  above-quoted  meteorological  observar 

Mean  82*78  Hgob  were  made,  is  Fort  Charlotte, 

situate  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  to  the 

The  fall  of  rain  varies  great^  in  north-west  of  KiuKStown,  on  a  high 

different  parts  of  the  island  j  and  the  and  steep  hiU,  which  is  nearly  perpen- 

quantity  oepends  partly  on  the  height  dicular  on  the  side  towards  the  sea, 

of  the  spot  above  the  sea:  thus,  at  and  rises  to  a  height  of  about  GOO  feet 

Langley  Park*,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  During  twenty  years,  the  mortality 

below  the  Souffriere,  there  fell,  in  1822,  from  bowel  diseases  and  ^wfttfs  vf  the 

120*4  inches  of  rain;  while  the  number  lungs  was  as  below  :— 

of  rainy  days  was  the  same  as  at  Fort  White,  jom^, 

Charlotte.    The  gpreat  number  of  rainy  Diseases  of  the  lungs .  10-5  :  13*0  per  1000 

days  is  still  more  remarkable :  thus,  at  Diseases  of  the  bowels  24'2  :  11-2     " 

Fort  Charlotte,  in  1832,  rain  fell  on  The  following  table  gives  the  mor- 

298  days ;  and  in  1822,  on  261  days.  tality   from    all   diseases,   and  firom 

Althoughmuchinformationisaflbrded  phthisis,  amongst  the  troope  during 

with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  baro-  twenty  years.    (See  top  of  next  page), 

meter  and  thermometer,  no  information  This  gives  a  rate  of  mortality  from 

is  given,  in  the  reports  presented  to  phthisis  of  only  -551  annually  per  100 

the  House  of  Commons,  with  respect  of  the  mean  force ;  whilst,  among  the 

to  the  quantity  of  vapour  usually  pre-  black  troops,  the  mortality  from  this 

sent  in  the  atmosphere  of  any  of  the  disease  is  still  lower,  being  only  *279 

idands,  except  St  Vincent's.    The  in-  per  100  of  the  mean  strengUi  annually. 

— It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 

*  Mi^or  Alexander :  IVasBatUaUc  SketchM,  the  number  of  the  black  txoops  was 

▼oi.  i.  p.  asi.  very  small ;   the  Bggng$te  strength 
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Tear. 

Stmigtb. 

Deaths 

by  all 

diieasei. 

Deaths  by 
phthisis. 

1817 

519 

77 

5 

1818 

311 

30 

0 

1819 

394 

13 

1 

1820 

366 

13 

3 

I82I 

310 

17 

3 

1822 

286 

18 

2 

1823 

839 

24 

2 

1824 

439 

29 

2 

1825 

429 

33 

0 

1826 

401 

22 

3 

1827 

309 

28 

I 

1828 

318 

14 

1 

1829 

279 

10 

0 

1830 

278 

7 

1 

1831 

292 

8 

1 

1832 

318 

16 

3 

1833 

351 

8 

2 

1834 

537 

10 

3 

1835 

535 

14 

6 

1836 

421 

17 

2 

Total 

7432 

408 

41 

during  twenty  yean  amounting  to  only 
1075.  The  total  number  of  deaths  of 
black  troops  during  this  i)eriod  was  38» 
and  the  deaths  from  phthisis  three. 

[To  be  oontfaraed.] 
INJURIES  OF  THE  HIP. 


7b  a«  Bditor  qfihe  MedietU  Gageii9. 

Sib, 

I#  you  consider  the  following  cases  of 
injury  to  the  hip  likely  to  interest  your 
readers,  they  are  at  your  service. 

Casb  I.  —  Elisabeth  Coleman,  a 
widow,  let.  65,  was  rode  over  on  12th 
May,  1834,  whilst  crossing  the  street, 
and  received  a  very  severe  injury  in  the 
right  hip,  attended  with  considerable 
pain  over  the  great  trochanter,  and 
inability  to  move  the  limb,  which  was 
shortened  about  an  inch,  and  the  foot 
everted:  by  gently  drawing  it  down 
and  rotating  it,  a  crepitus  was  heard. 

After  the  application  of  leeches  and 
fomentations,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  place  her  upon  the  double-inclined 
plane  for  some  weeks,  well  padded,  and 
a  thick  cushion  put  at  the  upper  part 
to  give  firmness  and  support  to  the 
trocnanter,  and  confined  by  a  broad 
band;^  around  th^  pelvis.  The  ef- 
fect 01  this  plan  of  treatment  was  that 
in  a  few  months  she  was  so  far  re- 


covered as  to  be  able  to  walk  about  the 
town  with  a  stick*  I  afterwards  learnt 
that  she  died  in  March  1838. 

Case  II.-^Mrs.  Gardner,  et.  53, 
July  20,  1835,  was  pushed  down  in  ibe 
street  by  some  person,  and  fell  upon 
her  right  side ;  she  was  carried  home,t 
and  on  examination  the  ri^ht  hip 
appeared  swollen  and  painful ;  inability 
to  move  the  limb,  which  was  shortened 
an  inch  and  a  half,  and  everted,  the 
heel  resting  in  the  hollow  of  the  oppo- 
site ankle ;  rotation  discovered  a  cre- 
pitus at  the  junction  of  the  cervix  with 
the  trochanter. 

She  was  laid  on  a  mattress,  and  the 
double-inclined  plane  used  as  in  the 
former  case,  with  the  additional  cushion : 
at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  she  was  able 
to  leave  her  b^  and  walk  across  the 
room  with  crutches.  (Edema  of  the 
foot  and  leg,  with  numbing  pains,  were 
felt  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards, 
but  these  gave  way  to  daily  friction  and 
passive  motion. 

The  febrile  symptoms  were  9ot 
severe.  The  use  of  the  catheter  was 
required  daily  at  first.  I  saw  her  lately. 
The  health  is  good ;  shortening  or  ever- 
sion  scarcelv  at  all  perceptible j  and 
she  can  walk  five  or  six  miles  in  the 
day  without  assistance. 

Case  III.— Thomas  Eales,  aged  12 
years.  Sept  1837,  was  riding  in  a  cart  s 
the  horse,  taking  fright,  set  off,  and 
threw  him  out  upon  a  bank.  Se  was 
stunned  by  the  fall,  but  soon  recovered* 
On  being  lifted  up,  he  could  neither 
walk  nor  stand,  and  referred  all  his  pain 
to  the  left  hip.  He  was  carried  to  his 
house,  about  a  mile,  and  put  to  bed. 
There  appeared  to  be  ozuv  a  slight 
bruise  or  ecchymosis  over  tne  gluteal 
region.  The  easiest  position  was  lying 
on  his  back,  with  the  limbs  close  toge- 
ther. Both  were  of  equal  length,  nei- 
ther inverted  nor  everted.  Wnen  not 
disturbed,  the  left  limb  was  perfectly 
easy ;  but  any  attempt  at  moving  it, 
more  particularly  in  abduction,  caused 
him  to  cry  out  lustily.  In  this  case 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  fracture 
or  dislocation.  I  was  sure  the  head  of 
the  femur  was  still  in  the  acetabulunu 
Leeches  and  fomentation  ordered  to  be 
applied.  He  slept  for  three  or  four 
hours  during  the  night,  and  was  better 
the  next  morning,  out  still  dare  not 
suffer  any  person  to  touch  him.  In 
this  state  he  continued,  till,  on  the 
fourth  night  after  the  aecident,  he  was 
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in  fi  drejim,  and,  fancying  himself  pur-  thigh— a  principle  defective  in  some  of 
Hued  by  some  persons,  quickly  endea-  the  modern  splints, 
vourcd  to  make  liis  escape.  By  this  The  thigh-piece  should  be  80  con- 
sudden  movement  some  change  took  structed  that  it  may  be  drawn  oul 
place  in  the  part,  which  set  his  limb  at  to  any  length  which  is  requisite  to  fit 
liberty ;  and  of  this  he  became  con-  the  pjitient :  by  this,  extension,  as  well 
%cious  when  he  awoke  ;  for  in  the  as  counter-cxtension.will  be  more  easily 
morning  he  got  up,  and  walked  down  eflfected :  for  this  purpose  I  divided  il 
stairs  out  of  the  house  as  usual.  near  the  centre,  and  attached  to  it  two 

sliding  bars  with  screws,  to  allow  of  its 

The  importance  of  an  early  discri-  being  separated  to  any  extent:  tlien 

niination  and  proper  treatment  in  frac-  the  intervening  space  is  filled  up  by 

tures  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  is  pieces  of  wood  made  to  occupy  tlie 

sufficiently   attested    in  the  two  first  vacancy:  its  ap^dicati  on  should  ue  first 

cases ;  and  any  oversight  at  first,  and  tried  on  the  sound  limb, 

neglect,  is  generally  followed  by  per-  The  addition  of  a  crutch  or  arm- 

manent  lameness,  with  its  lamentable  piece  from  the  axilla  to  the  knee  b 

consequences.     A  few  months  ago  a  another  advantage  in  fractures  of  the 

case  was  shown  to  me  of  a  man  who  shaft  of  the  femur,  as  it  tends  to  keep 

walks  about  with  a  crutch  and  stick,  the  patient  in  a  straight  line,  and  pre- 

unable  to  gain  his  bread,  having  met  vents    that    unsightly  twist  so  often 

with  an  accident  to  the  hip,  by  falling  observed  in  these  accidents.    Mr.  Skey 

out  of  a  waggon  about  two  years  ago,  alludes  to  this  point,  and  strongly  re- 

and  which  was  not  suspected  to  be  a  commends   it.      His   clinical   lectures 

fracture.                                '  on  the  subject  of  fractures,  which  were 

There   appears  to  be   considerable  published  in  the  Med.  Gazette,  ment 

shortening  of  the  limb;   the  motions  great  attention.                          ,        , 

of  the  hip-joint  are  very  limited ;  and  I  have   used    the    doubled-inclinOT 

at  times  he  feels  gi*eat  pain,  and  says  plane  in  fractures  of  the  leg  with  good 

his  life  is  a  misery  to  him.  result,  where  the  object  has  been  to 

The  late  Sir  C.  Bell  observed,  "  these  relax  the  gastrocnemii  muscles,  *^^ 

iire  the  cases  that  arc  so  apt  to  injure  I  am  aware  it  is  now  almost  supersedca 

the  practitioner  in  the  country.    The  by  Listen's  splint.    Lastly,  a  njethw 

patient  has  a  fracture  high  up  in  the  which  I  always  adopt,  preparatory  to 

thigh-bone;  there  is  a  shortening  of  the  patient's  gettinff  up,  is  to  remove 

the  limb,  or  the  neck  of  the  bone  is  every  thing  from  the  limb  two  dajj 

absorbed ;  he  is  lame,  he  is  thrown  out  before,  and  direct  it  to  be  washed  witn 

of  his  occupation,  ever  idle,  ever  wan-  soap   and   water,  and  anointed  ^^f^ 

dering  about,  ever  hobbling  from  one  soothing  embrocation.    This  planwi 

side  to  the  other.    On  the  market-day,  be  found  to  be  of  service  more  c^pe- 

if  you  see  him  in  a  large  crowd,  you  cially  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extre- 

can  distinguish  him  from  other  persons  mity,  as  it  assists  the  muscles  m  re^ 

by  the  motion  of  his  head ;  and  he  is  gaining  their  wonted  action,  and  expt 

always  lamenting  that  his  case  was  not  dites  recovery. — I  remain,  sir, 

understood,  or  tnat  he  was  so  badly  Your  obedient  servant, 

treated  by  the  doctor.*^  John  Collier,  M.B-C-^' 

I  would  remark  that  the  double-in-  Brackiey,  Aug.  13, 1842. 

clined  plane  is  a  suitable  apparatus  for ' 

many  of  these  cases,  when  it  is  well  SMALL-POX  AND  VACCINATION- 

adjusted,  as  it  relaxes  the   muscles;  -^"i^^*^  «^v/a  aihw  ta^^v 

and  it  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  

less  complicated  as  well  as  less  expen-  j,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^i  Meiii- 

sive,  than  that  of  Amesbury's — a  con-  ^ 

sideration,  in  country  practice.    There  Sir, 

is  a  moveable  foot-board  attached,  so  In  the  number  of  your  journal  for  iw 

that  the  limb  can  be  kept  in  a  steady  2d  of  July  last,  I  observed  a  cofFf^l 

position.  cation  from  Mr.  Metcalfe,  in  ^''**^.   ° 

Its  utility  is  acknowledged,  by  many  asks  for  "  the  results  of  the  e^Pf "'j?  „ 

surgeons,  for  other  fractures   of  the  of  those  who  have  seen  vaccina"  ^^ 

femur,    from    the    adequate    support  performed  in  the  incubative  ^^-^r 

which  it  gives  to  the  back  part  of  the  small-pox."    As  T  had  the  opportiiiu^^ 
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of  observing  this,  together  with  some  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  the 
other  points  relative  to  small-pox,  un-  disease  reached  the  island ;  it  did  not  do 
der  somewhat  unusual  circumstances,  so,  however,  from  the  inefficiency  of  the 
and  as  every  thing  relating  to  that  dis-  quarantine.  The  first  case  which  oc- 
ease  is  interesting  to  the  profession,  curred  on  shore  was  in  a  man  who  had 
perhaps  you  will  deem  the  following  gone  alongside  the  "  Lily"  during,  her 
suited  to  the  pages  of  the  Gazette.  stay  in  the  port,  and  received  some  pro- 
It  will  prohabJv  be  in  the  recollection  visions  from  her  without  actually  him- 
of  your  readers  that  the  small-pox  pre-  self  going  on  board.  On  the  fii*st  appear- 
vailed  as  an  epidemic  on  the  coast  of  ance  of  the  symptoms  he  was  sent  into 
Mozambique,  i.  e.  the  eastern  coast  of  quarantine ;  his  house  was  immediately 
Africa,  ia  the  years  1839  and  1840.  A  closed,  guarded,  and  fumigated ;  but  in 
slaver,  having  on  board  about  500  a  few  days  two  other  cases  were  re* 
slaves,  with  the  small-pox  amongst  ported  in  persons  with  whom  he  had  had 
them,  was  chased  by  H.  M.  Sloop  of  communication ;  from  them  the  whole 
Wax  "Lily;"  she  ran  on  shore  and  island  became  affected,  and  the  mor- 
was  wrecked :  the  crew  escaped  by  tality  was  considerable, 
swimming  :  about  100  slaves  were  From  the  length  of  time  which  had 
drowned,  and  more  than  300  were  elapsed  since  small-pox  had  visited 
taken  into  the  "  Lily,"  a  sixteen-gun  that  country,  vaccination  had  of  course 
ship.  As  is  customary,  she  ran  for  the  been  very  much  neglected,  and  at  the 
nearest  British  port,  which  was  Port  first  alarm  vaccine  matter  could  not  be 
Louis,  in  the  Mauritius,  where  she  procured:  it  was  this  circumstance 
arrived  on  the  20th  June,  1840.  In  the  which  made  us  very  anxious  to  succeed 
passage,  90  of  the  slaves  died  from  in  procuring  a  supply  upon  Mr.  Ceely's 
small-pox,  or  exhaustion  produced  by  plan. 

confinement.  Their  arrival  at  Maun-  Soon  after  vaccine  matter  arrived,! 
tins  excited  jconsiderable  alarm,  as  the  had  charge  of  the  small-pox  hospital 
small- pox  had  not  visited  that  island  on  shore,  and  used  it  upon  all  persons 
for  upwards  of  forty  years.  indiscriminately,  and  upon  every  day 
Quarantine  and  hospital  ships  were  of  the  period  of  incubation  of  the  small- 
immediately  instituted,  of  which  the  pox,  and  even  immediately  upon  the 
government  placed  me  in  charge.  The  first  attack  of  fever.  With  regard  to 
excellent  medical  chief  of  the  island,  the  results,  in  the  former  cases  it  was 
Dr.  St.  John,  just  at  this  juncture  my  own  conviction,  and  I  believe  it 
received  the  journal  containing  the  was  the  impression  of  all  who  witnessed 
experiments  of  Mr.  Ceely,  and  desired  the  practice,  that  the  small-pox  was 
me  to  repeat  his  experiments,  sending  rendered  milder,  and  was  indeed  dis- 
on  board  my  hospital  ship  seven  cows  tinctly  modified  ;  but,  as  might  be 
of  different  ages,  and  in  various  states,  anticipated,  the  more  advanced  the 
for  this  purpose.  These  cows  were  vaccine  vesicles  were  upon  the  accession 
exposed  to  tne  fomites  of  the  disease,  of  the  fever,  the  more  marked  was  the 
and  I  inoculated  them  in  every  possible  effect  upon  the  small-pox ;  and  the  less 
manner,  and  in  various  parts  of  their  forwarcl  the  vehicle,  the  more  it  was 
bodies,  viz.  teats,  udders,  mucous  mem-  itself  disturbed  and  deviated  from  a 
brane  of  vagina,  rectum,  and  nostrils,  normal  course ;  for  I  must  say,  that  1 
with  matter  in  every  stage;  .also  by  never  witnessed  a  perfect  vesicle  pass- 
inserting  scabs  beneath  the  cuticle;  ing  through  all  its  course  naturally 
but  I  did  not  succeed  in  producing  when  the  small-pox  infection  had  been 
vaccinia:  the  utmost  effect  wiis  slight  received.  In  Mr.  Metcalfe's  case  he 
inflammation  about  the  punctures,  deemed  the  progress  of  the  vaccine 
Now,  although   this    proves   nothing  vesicle  jxirfect. 

against  Mr.  Ceelv's  cases,  it  presents  With  respect  to  the  vaccination  of 

one    fact,     viz.   failure  of    the    most  persons  who  are  actually  suffering  from 

favouring  circumstances,  in  a  tropical  the  preliminary  fever  of  small-pox,  as 

climate,    to    infect    the   animal  with  I  am  inclined  to  believe  a  favourable 

smalUpox ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  admit  influence  is  exerted  to  a  certain  extent, 

the  inferences  which  flow  from  Mr.  although  it  be  but  small,  the  practice 

Ceely's  experiments,  it  must  be  only  has  much  to  recommend  it ;  the  power 

under  very  pecnHar  circumstances  that  of  our  remedial  means  in  small-pox  is 

thev  will  succeed.  too  incuiihiderable  to  warrant  us  in  re- 
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fusing  the  least  Eu;cession  to  it.  I  should,  Until  this  discrepancy  be  removed, 

therefore,  practise  and  recommend  the  bo  long  shall  we  hear  of  the  unsaUsfac- 

insertion  or  vaccine  freely,  and  by  many  tory  manner  the  treatment  of  lealp  dis- 

punctures,  when  a  patient  comes  under  cases  is  effected.    To  point  out  a  me- 

treatment,  the  instant  the  nature  of  the  thod  best  likely  to  accomplish  the  moch* 

fever  is  discovered. — I  am,  sir,  desired  object  is  my  sole  cause  for  Iro- 

Your  obedient  servant,  passing  on  your  pages ;  and  I  belierc 

W.  H.  Gardner,  M.R.C.S.  the  best  antidote  would  be,  for  medical 

High  Street,  Hastings,  Aug.  10, 1843.  men  who  teach  this  much  neglectfd 


branch,  dermatology,  to  formlhemselws 

rkitf  Tuw  *"^  *  committee,  and  publish  the  result 

^^  ^"*  of  their  proceedings ;   and  very  won 

DISCREPANCY  OP  MEDICAL  DI  AG-  this  opprobrium  of  our  profession  would 

NOSIS  IN  DISEASES  OP  THE  cease  to  exist. 

SCALP.  With  a  very  little  trouble,  and  imch 

less  of  expense,  a  thousand  diseases  of 
the  scalp  could  be  mustered  for  cxami- 

tTo  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazette.  nation  in  London  at  any  time,  if  wnc- 

c  tioned  by  the  profession. — I  am,  or, 

*  Your  obedient  servant, 

In  your  valuable  Journal,  (No.  7(j7f  p.  J.  H.  Horne,'  Sui^geoo. 

742,)  Mr.  Phillips  alludes  to  the  dis-  Bkin  DiBpeniary,  2,  Princea  street, 

crepancy  of  medical  diagnosis  in  scalp  Leicester  Square,  Aug.  is,  ists. 

diseases :   the  fact  is  too  well  known,  '■■ — 

and  the  mischief  every  day  felt,  from  ANALYSES  and  NOTICES  of  BOOKS. 

the  unsuccessful  method  adopted  for  

the  treatment  of  these  diseases.  „...            ....                ,  t^— - 

The  tart  100  cases  I  clM.  as  fol-  "^'''"Z.V^^i^^S^jS.TniiHf^ 

lows :—  ____^ 

50 Eczema;  25 Porrigo scutulata;  15  sn      .-    t  t     ••         *l   ns,^^J 

Impetigo;   4PitjTia8i1}3Herpe8;a  ^ ^''^'''i  ^"""^''^ ^^t' ^^J 

Lepra  ;  1  Psoriasis.                    ^  ii*i,  n*" q^t*      I^„  ^"""""r  ♦?   S 

deviously,  of  22  cases  examined  at  5J:5:^-f 'S  ^ni^- ^  ""-   ?"  wtf 

the  Deaf  ani  Dumb  Asylum  a  few  days  ^^1*^*^    aiid   Chirurgical  Soc^^. 

W,wereeczemal4,Jorrigo5.imiL  ^^^S^^^^^ 

*thi's  variance  in  the  classification  I  ^**  ^ix  Plates  coloured,  fiom  ongj. 

easily  perceive  arises  from  Mr.  Phil-  ?*i^!?u'''°S?.,V^^o  ^''^'  iJ? 

lips  indiscriminately  classing  porrigo  ^^^"^  Churchill.    8vo.  pp.  192. 

furfurans  and  ecsema  capitis,  which  is  Tax  object  of  this  work  is  to  ren<w 

undoubtedly    incorrect ;    the    former  *^c  diagnosis  of  the  various  dises«e«  to 

beinga  chroniccondition  of  porrigo  scu-  which  the  scalp  is  liable,  more  supple 

tulata,  and  at  the  commencement  of  »°^  accurate ;  and,  at  the  «"«  "°|J} 

the  disease  pustular;  whereas  the  latter  ^  point  out  a  more  rational  joode  of 

^eczema)  is  purely  a  vesicular  disease,  treatment,  by  which  the  cure  of  them 

and  must  not  be  confounded.  may  be  more  speedily  and  certsnily 

Dr.  Bateman  (Dr.  Willan  errs  simply  effected  than  by  the  system  which  bafi 

in  making  the  porrigo  furfurans  a  se-  hitherto  prevailed  with  the  nuyonty  « 

parate  species),  and  most  other  writers,  practitioners.     The  author  *ttributtf , 

at  least  of  any  note,  have  fallen  into  with  great  justice,  the  confusion  ww* 

the  same  error :  Mr.  Erichsen,  an  an-  **««  «>  long  enveloped  these  affectiow 

thor  of  18^  does  no  better.  to  the  unphilosophical  nomendatiire 

This  discrepancy  in  part  accounts  which  has  been  adopted  even  by  the 

for  Mr.  Phillips  not  having  met  with,  best  writers,  and  by  which  a  set  of  ffl** 

in  his  public  practice,  more  than  six  OMea,  differing  essentially  tarn  c^ 

cases  of  porrigo  in  six  years.  another  in  their  nature,  seat,  cbaxscttf, 

In  public  and  private  practice  com-  causes,  and  treatment,  have  bees  con- 


have  done  for  yei  "  rorrigo" — a  system  by  which  the 
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v«iy  XHirpoees  of  classification  are  de-  tion  in  the  hospitals  of  London  and 

featea.    This  is  the  more  to  be  won-  Paris.      It  is  with  great  confidence, 

dered  at,  as  well  as  regretted^  because,  therefore,    that   we   recommend   this 

although  their  distinctive  characters  treatise  to  the  perusal  of  the  student 

may  l^  to  a  certain  extent  modified  and  practitioner,  as  a  most  valuable 

and  obscured  by  local  circumstances,  contribution  to  a  branch  of  practical 

the  presence  of  hairs,  &c«  yet,  if  care  medicine  which  has  hitherto  not  been 

be  taken,  they  will  be  found  sufficiently  studied  with  that  care  and  attention 

well  maiked  to  enable  the  practitioner,  which  its  importance  demands. 

without  much  difficulty,  to  refer  each      

disease  to  the  class  to  which  it  may  

belong }  and  this  is  of  the  greater  im-        MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 
portance,    since    these    diseases    will 

never  be  satisfactorily  understood  till  Fridajf,  Augutt^^  L842. 

we  cease  to  regard  them  as  cases  per  se,  ..^ 

ond  place  them   in   those   orders   to       ••  Licet  omnibus,  licet  etiam  mlW,dlgnitotem 

which     their    elementary    characters  arfi«Jirtfdfa<e  tueri;  potestasmodoTeniendi  in 

msirk  them  as  belonging.      This  opi'  pubUcum  Bit,  dlcendi  periculum  doq  recuso." 

nion  Mr.  Erichsen  declares,  and,  we  ^^  Cicbbo. 

think,  carries  out,  by  discarding  from 

liiB  treatise  specific  names,  by  arrang-  HEALTH  IN  TOWNS, 

ing  each  disease  in  strict  accordance  We  ««  glad  to  find  that  a  Subject  of  bo 

"^^  -n  ^-Jlfl^i""^!??^^  A^irl^^  ^^^  importance  as  that  which  relates 
care  m  ixnntmg  out  the  ditferential         ,,,,-,      ... 

diagnosis  of  these  complaints,  which  is  ^  ^^  l^eal  th  of  the  citizens  of  our  large 

the  only  sure  guide  to  a  safe  and  ra*  towns  has  again  been  brought  under  the 

tional  treatment.  notice  of  the  public,  just  before  the 

He  has  prefixed  to  the  work  an  his-  close  of  the  last  parliamentary  session, 
toncal  introduction,  in  which  he  has  ^  .  i..  V.  •  ^.  j  ..v 
sought  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  ^^ing  one  which  is  connected  with 
terms  used  by  the  ancients  in  their  no  party  feeling,  and  in  which  each 
writings  upon  this  important  part  of  Individual  is  more  or  less  interested 
4)iacticc;  after  which  follow  some  ge-  ^^  discussion  of  it  cannot  be  produc- 
neral  observations  on  the  nature  and  ^.  #  j.  j  _x  i  *  'n  *%.  ^ 
treatment  of  these  affections.  In  the  **^«  ^^^  disadvantage;  but  will  mthei*, 
succeeding  part  of  the  work  each  dis-  by  exciting  due  attention  to  the  sub- 
ease  is  treated  of  sepavately,  its  diag-  ject,  be  the  means  of  removing  many 
nosis,  &c.  fully  expldned,  witti  the  ^f  the  more  serious  evils  which  m 
best  rules  for  its  speedy  and  eirectual  . .,,  ^  ,  .  ^  ^  .  .  ^ 
cure.  A  chapter  ]s  then  devoted  to  ^^^^  ^^^^  *«  ^^^^^'^'^^  ^^  our  towns, 
penerul  diagnosis  of  afiections  of  the  to  the  certain  detriment  of  the  health 
«ca]p ;  and  the  volume  concludes  with  of  the  inhabitants. 
.a  succinct  account  of  the  diseaBes  to  ^^  ^1^^^  as  some  of  our  readers 
which  the  hair  is  subject.                                  ,           «     *^  »u^  um  ^.u:^u  «,*« 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sum-  ^Vj^  ^"^^^^  *^  ^^«  ^^  ^^^<^^  ^^ 

maiy  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Erichsen's  lately  brought  forward  m  the  House  of 

work  without  strongly  expressing  our  Commons,  by  Mr.  Mackinnon,  "  to  im- 

appioval  of  the  plates  with  which  it  is  prove  the  health  of  towns,by  preventing 

.  iUustrated.    Each  of  these  drawings  is  f,      .  x^^^„f  ^c  x^^^i^  wifhin  thrfr 

beautifully  executed,  and,  being  co-  *^^  interment  of  bodies  within  their 

loured  from  nature,  presents  a  most  precincts."   Having  acted  as  chairman 

accurate  and  trustwortnj^  picture  of  the  to  a  committee,  to  whom  this  subject 

«fiection  of  which  it  is  intended  to  j^^^   ^^^  referred  for  consideration, 

"^ThJwirk 'nt'o^^^  bears  testimony  Mr.  Mackinnon  introduces  this  meA- 

to  the  author's  care  in  recordmg,  in  a  sure  in  conformity  with  the  opinion 

clear  and  forcible  manner,  the  results  and  recommendation  of  that  committee. 

of  the  observations  of  others,  but  also  ^  ^o  the  general  principles  of  the  bffl, 

r^ii^oftX"  iSfoMnS"  "e  did  not  think  there  codd  be  any 

field  of  inquiry  open  to  his  invcstiga-  difference   of  opinion.     All   persons 
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agreed  that  sickness  was  likelf  to  be  the  expense  would  not  be  great  in  com- 
created  by  the  interment  of  bodies  in  parison  with  the  lienefit  derived ;  and, 
churches  and  populous  places.    Every  at  all  events, it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
one  knows  such  to    be   the  general  render  it  an  objection  to  the  introiac- 
opinion  :    indeed,  it  is  not  simply  a  tion  of  so  important  a  measure, 
matter  of  opinion ;  it  is  plainly  shown,  With  regard  to   the   formation  of 
as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  serious  evils  cemeteries,  there  are  many  points  of 
do  actually  result   from    the  ef&uvia  much  interest  which  relate  to  their  in- 
which  arise  from  the  decomposition  fluence  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitantB 
of  animal  matter   so  near    the    sur-  of  the  country  around,  and  the  extent 
face,  and  from  the  poisoned  state  of  to  which  their  deleterious  effect  pre- 
the  atmosphere  around.    If,  then,  such  vails.    These  are  questions  of  much 
benotonly  the  general  opinion,  but  also  moment  in  reference  to  the  situation 
a  plain  matter  of  fact,  it  really  does  seem  of  such  places  of  interment,  and  the 
strange  that  a  practice  universally  con-  distance   at   which    they   shonid  be 
demned  should  have  been  allowed  so  situated  from  towns.    Aware  of  the  ioi- 
long  to  continue.    We  fully  agree  with  portance  of  obtaining  some  decided  in- 
the  author  of  the  bill,  that  some  altera-  formation  on  this  subject,  the  French 
tion  in  this  respect  must  sooner  or  later  government    lately    appealed  to  the 
be  made,  and  that  either  his  own  pro-  Academic  Royale  de  M^decine  for  <hc 
posal,  or  some  other  of  the  same  sort,  solution  of  the  questions—"  Whether 
will  eventually  become  the  law  of  the  cemeteries  do  exert  a  deleterions  in- 
land.   But  we  should  beglad  to  see  fluence  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  cour- 
it  adopted  speedily ;  foi,  if  the  present  try   around  ?    to   what   distance  this 
system  be  universally   acknowledged  influence  extends  ?   and  how  far  is »' 
to  be  a  bad  one,  nothing  can  be  more  proper  that  they  should  be  ronoved 
absurd  than  to  suffer  it  to  continue  from  places  of  habitation."    A  co^i* 
any  longer  in  operation.  mission  was  formed,  composed  of  Or61a, 
The  greatest  difficulty  which  Mr.  Mac-  Lecanu,  and  others,  to  inquire  into  the 
kinnon  appears  to  apprehend,  is  the  ex-  subject ;   but  their  answers  have  not 
pense  attendant  upon  the  required  alte-  at  present  been  given, 
ration.    Some  ouday  must  of  course  be  The  practice  of  burying  in  the  centre 
incurred  by  the  removal  of  bodies  to  a  of  towns  is  one  to  which  we  have  onen 
distance,  which  the  poorer  classes  would  before  alluded,  always  expressing  our 
in  many  instances  be  unable  to  defray,  uneqaivocal  objection  to  it.    Indeed, 
This  difficulty,  however,  which  it  might  the  impropriety  of  it  is  so  plain,  *nd 
be  feared,  at  first  sight,  would  f#rm  a  the  bad  effects  which  result  from  it  are 
stubborn  obstacle  to  improvement,  is  less  so  manifest,  that  it  is  needless  U)  hnng 
than  would  have  been  imagined ;  and  we  forward  fresh  arguments  against  it.  *■  ^ 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Mackinnon,  that,  one  pretends  to  advocate  it,  and  theffls 
after  the  best  consideration  which  he  ter  merely  requires  to  be  brought  beio 
could  give  the  subject,  he  had  arrived  the  public  eye  in  a  sufficiently  p^^' 
at  the  conviction  that  the  small  rate  of  nent  manner.     If  it  only  obtain  tn 
one  penny  in  the  pound  would  be  fully  attention  which  it  deserves,  an  •*^^' 
sufficient    to    meet    every    necessary  tion    must    follow,   when   all  are 
charge.      Whether    the     honourable  unanimous    in    their   opinion   of  »^ 
member's  calculations  are  in  this  re-  necessity,  and  of  the  advantages  ^^^ 
spect  exactly  correct,  we  do  not  pretend  would  attend  it. 
to  say  :  it  seems,  however,  certain  that  Wc  are  not,  however,  to  infef 
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fhe  intennent  of  the  dead  in  cities  is  nothing   more  remains    to    be    done 

the  only  violation  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  The  good  which  has  been  already  ef- 

which  requires  correction  in  this  coun-  fected  ougnt  to  be  considered  as  a  stimu- 

try.    A  few  evenings  ago,  as  our  readers  lus  to  further  exertions ;  and  whoever 

are  aware,  a  representation  was  made  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into 

in  the  House  of  Commons  ^dth  reference  the  subject,  will  find  that  there  remains 

to  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  are  still    abundant    room    for    improve- 

crowded  together  in  many  of  our  towns,  ment.    In  a  city  which  is  professed  to 

and  especially  in  London.    To  correct  be  a  model  of  perfection  with  regard  to 

this  evil  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  possible  cleanliness  and  drainage,  such    spec- 

where  population  has  become  so  nume-  tacles  as  our  bye-lanes  and  alleys  too 

rous,  and  property  of  such  high  value,  frequently  afford  should  no  longer  be 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  known  that,  by  suffered  to  continue ;    and  we  really 

proper   regulations,  many  of    the  ill  hope  that,  the  public  attention  having 

consequences  of  dense  population  may  now,  in  one  or  two  instances,  h&Sh 

be  diminished;  and  it  must  be  con-  directed  to  the  necessity  of  attending 

fessed  that  there  is  still  ample  room  for  to  these  things,  the  ordinary  rules  of 

intprovement  in  the  hygienic  manage-  hygiene  will  be  allowed  to  possess  their 

ment  of  our  towns.      Many  of   the  due  weight,  and  that  many  improve- 

streets  of  London,  and  we  may  especi-  ments  will  be  effected,  so  that  our  cities 

ally  allude  to  the  back  streets  in  the  may  still  farther  heighten  the  rank 

neighbourhood  of  St.  Luke's  parish,  they  hold  for  cleanliness  and  salubrity. 

are  far  from  being  models  of  cleanliness 

and  perfection,  and  present  spectacles  MEDICAL  REFORM. 

which  cannot  &il  to  disgust  even  the  

casual  observer.     In  spite  of  the  high        To  the  Editor  qftke  Medical  Gazette, 
perfection  to  which  the  system  of  drain-  Sir, 

age  ha,  genen,ny  been  carried  in  Lon-  ^^^'^'^^Z'^^^il;^^^^^ 

don,  there  still  remain  many  parts  in  arise  in  some  minds—"  What  are  the  ad- 

which  it  is  sadly  defective  j  gutters  in  vantages  of  combining  the  medical  practi- 

the  middle  of  the  streets  are,  in  some    ^^f"^  "^''^  ^^«  «f  ^^°/  ^™»J;  7«^**^« 

.  *  system  as  at  present  existing  in  the  Apothe- 

places,  become  the  reservoirs  of  filth  wanes'  Company  ?"     I  would  answer,  that 

and  putrid  matter,  which  disseminate  the  plan  I  have  proposed  is  only  to  meet 

their  noxious  infhience  in  the  thickly-  extraordinary   cases,  is  quite  at  the  option 

_  _.      .  ,         -  ,  •'-  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  will,  I  pre- 

tenanted  distnct  around,  and  heaps  of  ^^^^^  ^e  but  rarely  adopted.    The  fault,  as 

animal  and  vegetable  matter  are   al-  I  consider,  of  the  present  system,  as  carried 

lowed  to  rot.     We  have  no  doubt  that  out  by  the  Apothecaries'  Company,  is,  that 

.  I.'  u  ix  r         au  •     J  they  force  its  members  to  combme  a  trade 

the  gases  which  result  from  their  de-  ^f^/  j^  -^  impossible  to  blink  the  question  by 

composition  must  be  highly  instrumen-  adopting  any  other  word)  with  a  liberal  pro- 

tal  in    generating  the   low  fevers  so  fcssion.    And  let  it  not  be  answered  that 

-.                  1     *  •      *!.               »       r  *u  the  apothecary,  strictly  speakmg,  only  sup- 

oftcn  prevalent  m  these  parts  of  the  ^^^^^^^  medicines  which  he  prescribes,  for 

metropolis.  the  system  of  what  is  termed  retaU  trade  in 

Not  long  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  medicines,  &c.  is  carried  on  by  a  large  num- 

-        .  .         t    A      ^      *i.  ber  of  apothecaries.     What  dissrrace,  what 

drawing    a    comparison  between    the  ^ihonouV  is  it  to  a  general  practitioner,  to 

health  of  the  citizens  of  London  and  eke  out  his  living  by  keeping  a  shop  of  this 
the  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  large    kind  ?    None  whatever,  as  I  conceive.     But, 

continental  towns,  which  wa.  highly  J^^X^^^tti^^  th'u  ^^i 
favourable  to  our  own  metropolis.  But  degree  to  the  advantages  he  derives  from  the 
we  must  not,  therefore,  consider  that    sale  of  medicines.     1  have  known  physicians 
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who  were  ptftnen  (dormant,  I  presume)  In  ftUow  of  both  eoUeges  at  the  Mine  tiiM. 

some  branches  of  trade :   bnt  this  was  of  Let  him  choose  for  hlmsdf  which  line  U 

their  own  free  choice,  and  they  have  been  practice  he  woold  prefer,  and  if  he  aspire  to 

content  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  their  the  fellowship  of  the  other  coUe^,  it  ihoold 

professional  dignity   to  their  trade-earned  be  open  to  him  by  all  means ;  tbvs,  if  • 

wealth.  physician,  he  wooM  become  Fellow  of  tk 

Again,  if,  as  I  have  in  part  demonstrated,  College  of  Physicians  and  Honorary  Fellow 

and  hope  still  further  to  show,  it  is  de-  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  mceMfiJ  if  • 

sirable  the  medical  practitioner  should  not  surgeon.     Midwifery  being  chiefly  a  matter 

dispense  and  sell  his  own  medicines,  any  of  manual  skill,  should  be  practised  nder 

plain  which  may  tend  to  diminish  this  sys-  the  dipbma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons;  this 

tem  will  prove  beneficial,  would  not  prevent  the  physician  firom  ren* 

Having  thus  far  sketched  out  my  views  of  dering  his  aasistanoe  in  those  eonstitntionil 
medical  reform,  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  diseases  attendant  upon  presnaney  and  par- 
few  general  remarks  upon  the  plan.  turition.     In  like  manner,  the  oeahst,  the 

In  all  public  situations  no  great  difficulty  aurist,  and  the  dentist,  should  derive  their 

can  arise  in  restricting  medical  officers  to  the  qualifications  from  the  Coll^  of  Soi^oa : 

duties  of  their  own  particular  province.    The  the  great  feature  of  their  oeeupatkaii  beiag 

hospital  physiflian  osn  be  r«dily  restrained  surgical. 

in  his  hospital  practice  from  undertaking  It  might  not  be  amiss  if  bleeders,  coppers, 

surgical  opertions,  and  such  other  duties  as  bandagers,  Sac,  were  to  undergo  sonie  form 

properly  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  surgeon ;  and  of  practiral  education  and  test  o^  qvalifica* 

in  like  manner  can  the  hospital  surgeon  be  tion,  by  examination  at  the  GoUege  of  Ssr* 

restrained  from  infringing  upon  the  province  geons.     These  need  not  be   sdinttted  as 

of  the  physician.  members,  excepting  by  their  own  choice,  in 

In    private    practice    such    restrictions  which  case  they  would  of  ooune  hsre  to 

cannot  be  so  easily  enforced.    I  cannot,  produoe  the  necessary    qualificstians,  and 

however,    but  think,  that  under  such  a  pass  the   ezaminationa  required  for  md 

system  as  I  have  proposed   there  would  diploma. 

be  much  less  confusion  in  this  respect  than  I  have  given  some  reasons  why,  ss  itap* 

at  present  exists ;  for  the  public  would  be  pears  to  me,  it  is  not  desirable  diat  tiie 

better    informed  whom    they  might    best  practical  occupation  of  the  pore  phpioaB 

entrust  in  their  respectiye  cases,  and  the  pro-  and  the  pure  sui^geon  should  be  oombioetl  in 

fession  being  better  and  more  simply  ar-  one  person.    Those  reasons  related  dneflf 

ranged,  young  men  would  not  become  phy-  to  the  benefit  of  the  profession  itself,  ia  the 

sicians  or  surgeons  merely  as  the  one  or  avoidance  of  that  oonfhaion  which  cmU  not 

the  other  might  be  considered  the  most  but  be  prejudicial  alike  to  its  members  and 

fashionable  qualification  of   the   day,   but  the  public.    In  as  fer  as  sudi  a  combinatioa 

rather  as  his  own  taste  might  dictate,  and  as  can  be  of  public  service,  it  is  found  in  te 

the  one  or  the  other  might  offer  the  fairest  office  of  the  general  practitioner, 

prospect  of  an  honourable  fame  and  income  It  is  not  probable  that  a  Fellow  of  the 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  physician  College  of  Physicians  should  wish  to  beoooie 

is,  that  he  is  a  consulting  practitioner — ^tfaat  also  a  Member  of  the  College  o(  Smjgeooa; 

he  deals  with  all  internal  and  constitutional  nor  should  it  be  allowed.  But  there  renaiBi 

maladies  —  with  those  local  diseases  which  one  other  combination  which  woakl,i  think, 

arise  out  of  constitutional  causes,  and  with  be  highly  beneficial ; — I  allude  to  the  com- 

those  constitutional  disturbances  which  arise  bined  diploma  of  the  Fellow  of  the  Colle^ 

put  of  local  diseases  or  injuries — ^but  that  he  of  Surgeons  and  Member  of  the  College  ^ 

is  restricted  from  performing  manual  opera-  Physicians.    There  is  no  lack  of  physiciaat 

tlons.  to  supply  country  towns,  far  less  countiy 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  surgeon  hospitsls ;  and  although  this  may  and  does 

is,  that  he  deals  with  those  diseases  which  arise,  in  some  degree,  from  the  feciSty  vi^ 

require  manual  dexterity  for  their  removal,  which  such  distinctions  have  been  obtoioed, 

Now  it  is  evident  that  diseased  action,  which  yet  it  is  more  especially  due  to  the  vast  pre- 

is  constantly  shifting  its  ground,  may  be,  ponderance  of  medical  over  surgical  cases* 

strictly  speaking,  the  object  of  the  physician^s  The  comparative  rarity  of  pure  su^pcal  caaot 

care  to-day,  and  of  the  surgeon's  to-morrow,  a  great  number  of  which,  in  tlM  fcnn  ci 

or  vice  vered,  aoddents,  occur  to  the  labouring  cbaaci, 

With  so  many  points,  therefore,  in  com-  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  persons  to 

mon  between  the  physician  and  the  surgeon,  subsist,  in  the  country,  upon  their  gtios  ** 

it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  laws  for  pure  surgeons.    The  surgeons  of  oonatry 

their   conduct    in    general  *  practice  which  towns  and  provincial  hospitals  are,  Cherefoiei 

should  prevent  all  confnsion ;   though  this  with  but  few  exceptions,   general  practi< 

might,  perhaps,  be  diminished  by  establish-  tioners.     It  b  my  own  good  fortone  to  be 

ing  the  rule  that  no  person  ahould  be  a  acquainted  with  no  sm^  number  of  V^' 
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v\nci«l  hospital  surgeons,  who,  for  profes-  In  addition  to  those  grand  laws  by  which 

atonal  altiU,  would  not  come  far  .behind  the  each  branch  of  the  medical  profession  should 

stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  great  be  kept  within  its  own  bounds,  it  would  be 

metropoBa.    The  object,  then,  of  my  plan  highly  desirable  that  a  board    should    be 

would  be  to  confer  upon  them  the  highest  elected,  with  th^  power  of  investigating  all 

honours  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  individual  cases  of  breach  of  professional 

To  prevent  this  combination  of  the  Fellow-  etiquette.    Such  board  should  consist  of  a 

ship  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  with  the  proportionate  number  of  all  branches  of  tho 

Membership  of  the  College  of  Physicians  profession.    They  should  have  the  power  of 

becoming  abused  and  too  common,  it  might  publicly  censuring,    and  even   (under  thO 

be  further  enacted,   that    no    lecturer  on  sanction  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  colleges) 

suigery,    or    surgeon    to    a    hospital     to  of  suspending  a  guilty  person  from  his  pro- 

whlch  a  school  of  medicine  is  attached,  fessional  station. 

should  be  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  It  ia  singular  that  in  a  profession  so  con- 
diploma  of  Member  of  the  College  of  Fhy-  stituted  no  such  tribunal  has  ever  existed. 
mcians ;  or  having  previously  obtained  it.  In  the  army,  the  navy,  the  church,  the  law — 
ehould  rengn  it  with  its  advantages.  This  besides  the  laws  of  ^e  land,  to  which,  in 
would  be  no  hardship,  because  any  place  common  with  all  subjects  of  the  realm  their 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  support  a  members  are  amenable  each  member  is  aho 
medical  school,  must  oiTer  a  fairer  prospect  subject,  under  the  power  of  punishment,  to 
of  pecuniary  success  to  a  pure  surgeon  than  the  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  of  their 
a  smaller  or  less  wealthy  town;  besides  proitession. 

which,  the  distinction  of  being  not  only  a  I  find  that  I  have  already  trespassed  too 

Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  but  at-  far  upon  your  columns  to  enter  upon  any 

taciied  to  a  medical  school,  will  deservedly  other  point  in  my  present  letter,  and  must, 

give    him    claims  upon  public  confidence  therefore,  beg  to  subscribe  myself 

whidi  would  otherwise  have  cost  him  much  Your  obedient  servant, 

time  and  paina  to  acquire.  Philomath es. 

IK^th  regard  to  any  restrictiona  to  be  laid  Aug.  1, 1M9. 

upon  the  general  practitioner,  it  will  be     — ■ -^ 

found  equaUy    difficult  here,  aa  in  other  w,^^^,.^..      

bnnchM  of  the  profession,  entirely  to  pre-  HOSPITAL  ATTENDANCE, 

vent  all  darimig  or  confusion.  — 

to  undertake  consulting  practice  in  medical  SiA, 

caaea,  or  to  perform  the  great  operations  in  The  foUowing  suggestions  do  not  proceed 

surgery.      It  may  be  difficult,  in  private  from  a  lover  of  change  and  novelty,  but  from 

pnM^tice,  altogether  to  avoid  such  occasional  one  whose  predilections  for  walking  in  the 

trrq^larities ;    but  they  may  at  lesst  be  ©Id   paths  are  unusually  strong,   and    hia 

fCMlfly  and  entirely  avoided  in  aU  matters  reverential  admiration  of  "  the  olden  time" 

of  public  appointment.     Nor  let  the  general  perhaps  more  than  commonly  great  in  these 

practitioner  consider  himself   aa  ill  used,  days  of  rcsUess  agitation.     Thua  much   I 

He  will  be  alike  protected,  as  far  aa  is  prac-  premise,  not  in  self-praise,  but  to  conciliate, 

ticable,  from  the  inroadsof  the  other  branches  if  j  may,  men  of   like  opinion  in  these 

of  tiie  profession.    His  condition,  as  regards  matters  with  myself,  and  obtain  their  |ua- 

publie  appointments,  will  be  improved,  and  prejudiced  consideration  of  my  proposal  on 

tiie  patii  to  tiie  Mghcr  brandies  of  medicine  ita  merits.     It  caimot  be  denied,  sir,  that  in 

and  surgery  will  be  fairly  and  honourably  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  at  leaat  (I 

kid  open  to  him.     He  will  only  have  to  might  probably  with  truth  state  in  the  last 

proceed  to  those  branches  of  the  profession,  six  or  seven)  the  classes  of  medical  pupila 

to  become  entitled  to  their  honours  and  in  London  have  become  less  numerous  than 

emohmicaita.  formerly ;  and  several  causes  are  aasigned  in 

Aa  Rspecta  the  pharmaceutist,  the  re-  explanation  of  the  admitted  fiict— e.  g.  tho 

•trietiona  to  be  placed  upon  him,  in  or-  smaller  gross  amount  of  entries  to  the  study 

dcr  to  prevent  his  cladung  with   the  other  of  the  profession,  and  the  eatabliahment  of 

branc^os  of  the  profession,  have  been  already,  provmdal  schools,  &c.     It  is  not  unlikely 

in  gfuat  meaauru,  considered.     There  re-  that  the  latter  is  the  more  bfluential  of  the 

naina,  however,  one  subject  which  I  tUnk  two  :  young  men  attend  medical  lecturea, 

merits  consideration.     It  is  now  unfortu-  &c.  &c.  in  their  county  town,  aiid  if  they 

natdy  but  too  common  a  practice  for  physi-  deem  a  visit  to  London  at  all  desirable, 

dans  and  others  to  combine  with  chemists,  eeem  (many  of  them,  at  least)  to  consider 

I  esnnot  imagme  a  practice  more  derogatory  their  making  one  an  act  of  no  inconsiderable 

to  the  dignity  of  the  profession  than  this,  condescension.     Even  this,  I  am  disposed  to 

and,  under  uiy  plan  of  reform,  thia  system  believe,  is  often  disposed  with,  in  favour  of 

should  be  strictiy  prohibited.  the  more  showy  and  fascinating  attractions 
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of  the  French  oapital ;  ard  we  have  youth  to  drsirc.    The  privilege  most,  itemne,  ^ 

returning  to  their  own  country  with  mus-  reciprocal,  and  liable  to  immediitp  sq^kd- 

tachioed  lip,  single-breasted  sortout,  with  ii3n,  or  withdrawal,  from  any  ialividuil 

collar  of  minimum  size,  and  mouths  full  of  whose  demeanour  should  be  in  tny  viae 

the  exploits  of  Lisfranc,  Bo'jx,  and  Guerin.  irregular,  nngentlemanly,  or  obnoxious. 
Now,  tilented  as  these  n^ei  undoubtedly,         It  b  quite  evident  that,  by  an  anaageuitDt 

and   celebrated  as  they  justly,  are,  is  it  such  as  this,  so  fiir  from  the  interetts  of  aoj 

seemly  and  right  that  they  should  have  that  of   the    London   hospitals  snfleriag,  Haty 

prominent  place  in  the  memories  of  English-  would  be,  in  the  aggregate,  greatly  promoUii: 

men,  which  Brodie,  Travers,  Lawrence,  Key,  for  such  advantages  could  at  no  provincial 

Tyrrel,   Guthrie,    and   other    British    sur-  school  be  offered ;  while  a  great  step  voulii 

geons,    can    scarcely  be   thought  to  have  he  taken  towards  the  permanent  c^iblisb' 

forfeited  ?     Yet  the  fiiolt  is  not  the  young  ment  of  just  principles  of  treatment  ami 

men's  ;  they  can  witness  the  practice  of  the  their  universal  recognition ;    and,  httrv^ 

French  cheaply — ^almost  for  nothing ;  but  a  less  of  the  system  of  this  or  that  tescbcr,  vr 

man  mnst  be  of  large  resources  indeed  who  should  see  real  science  and  art  advanced  b; 

can  afford  to  pay  the  fees  for  medical  or  the  more  speedy  and  progressive  deYelopiD<rttt 

'surgical  practice  at  more  than  one  or  two  of  truth. 

London  hospitals :  yet  this  he  must  do  at  1  leave  the  suggestion,  sir,  in  yonr  ban  is 
present,  if  he  desire  to  profit  by,  and  form  trusting  that,  if  you  think  it  feasible,  and 
his  own  conclusions,  from  the  varied  practice  pregnant  with  those  benefits  to  the  senior  as 
of  the  eminent  men  just  named.  I,  for  wuU  as  ju::ior  members  of  the  pn)f«!^'=i^'i> 
example,  have  been  educated  at  one  of  the  and  ^of  consequence)  to  the  commoiuty  ^ 
Borough  hospitals,  have  spent  many  years  large,  which  I  am  convinced,  and  hsTe  eo- 
there,  but  never  24  hours  in  that  on  the  dcavoured  to  show,  it  promises,  you 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  nor  at  the  West-  nill  encourage,  forward,  and  urisc  it  ^} 
minster  twelve,  nor  at  St.  Bartholomew's  your  influential  pen.  Tv.o  or  three  bofpit-l 
six,  nor  at  St.  George's  three,  nor  even  at  physicians  and  surgeons,  with  a  little  public 
the  London,  Middlesex,  and  others,  an  hour ;  spirit  and,  energy  especially  if  sopporUii  by 
yet  I  have  visited  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  the  (I  hod  almost  said  omnipotent)  press, 
Parisian.  This  is  far  from  being  an  un-  might  effect  this  great,  Uberal,  and  tnmj 
common  case ;  the  reverse  of  it  is  indeed  unobjectionable  measure,  before  tbe  coin- 
rare  ;  but  still  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  mencement  of  the  ensuing  session, 
that  the  young  man  whose  education  is  Your  obedient  serrint,  ^ 
nominally  completed,  and  his  examinations  f'  ^' 
passed,  would  derive  at  least  equal  (I  believe       August  10th,  1843. 

greater)  advantages  from  the  study  of  varying  ~" "^ 

practice  in  Loudon,  than  from  the  contrast  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  RECTUM. 

he  finds  between  that  of  his  own  and  that  of  

the  French  hospital.  To  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  GazetU. 

Now,  could  the  authorities  but  be  induced  Sm 
to  concur  in  the  design,  an  arrangemcut  Within 'the  last  few  months  8everslc»« 
might  easily  be  made,  whereby  the  well-  jjave  been  recorded,  and  as  msny  more  re- 
conducted senior  student  would  be  invested  ferred  to  in  the  different  medical  jonro*^' 
with  the  invaluable  privilege  of  witnessing,  of  articles  of  various  kinds,  such  s»  pi«'^ 
and  profiting  by,  the  treatment  of  disease  ©f  wood,  stones,  Sec.  being  thrust  into  th« 
which  each  physician  or  surgeon  of  eminence  rectum,  either  accidentally  or  intentionsllr- 
in  London  adopts ;  a  privUege.  too,  which  Qn  each  occasion  it  would  apptfir  tbst  tbt 
would  be  conferred  without  the  least  sacri-  gurgeon  has  experienced  great  difficulty  m 
fice  on  the  part  of  the  donors  :  but  it  muit  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  so  lodged, 
be  by  mutual  and  general  consent.  j^  consequence  of  the  violent  contracUoa  o« 

The  plan  I  propose  is  this :— A  man,  for  the  sphincter  ani.     Would  it  not  be  «dl  •^ 

example,  enters  as  a  pupil  to  the  medical  once,  when  any  such  difficulty  presents  ifcel^ 

and  surgical  practice  of  St.  Bartholomew's ;  j^  gparg  the  patient    the  pain  and  coiuv- 

he  duly  pays  liis  fees ;  and  having  properly  quent  irritation  of  the  part  attendant  on  tk 

attended,  and  received  a  certificate  to  that  fruitless  introduction  of  forceps,  by  dividing 

effect,  added  to  one  of  general  good  conduct;  the  sphincter  with  a  bistoury,  and  thus  to 

having  probably,  besides,  obtained  die  dip-  disable  it?     The  operation  is  easy  and ««- 

loma  of  the  College  of  Physicians  or  Sur-  pic,  and  done  every  day,  both  for  the  cttit 

geons;  let  him  then,  by  presenting  these,  of  fistula,  and  to  admithf  the  cicatriiation* 

with  a  commendatory  letter  signed  by  the  troublesome  ulceration  of  the  sphincter  tW 

Treasurer  or  Steward  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  occasionally  results  from  the  remofsl  « 

be  admitted  to  attend  regiUariy  the  practice  heemorrhoids,  or  of  other  tumors  of  this  ptr< 
of  Guy's,  St.  Thomas's,  or  St.  George's,  as  Your  obedient  servant, 

the  reputation  of  their  medical  and  sur^it^al  E.  l^* 

jfficcrs,  or  other  motives,  might  induce  him        Anj^ust  23,  1842. 
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DEVILLIERS    AND   CIIAILLY     ON  culntion  without  hamorrhage  in  an  ovum  ex- 

AlKU^lIITATION  IN  PREGNANCY  Polled  entire.  2.  Th3dcathofthe  foetus  is  only 

AUSCULl  Al  lUN  I W  1  liJLU^  AM.1 .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  oxygenation  of  the  blood, 

and  may  therefore  be  prevented  by  accele- 

To  determine  the  position  of  the  majcimum  rating  delivery.  It  is  never  due  to  anemia, 
intensity  of  the  double  sounds  of  the  foetal  except  when  the  umbilical  vessels  of  the 
heart,  we  divide  the  abdomen  into  four  parts  placenta  are  torn.  3.  The  death  of  the  mo- 
by  two  lines  crossing  one  another  perpendi-  ther  may  be  occasioned  by  the  separation 
cularly  at  the  umbilicus,  one  falling  from  of  a  small  portion  of  the  placenta,  which 
the  extremity  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  proves  it  to  be  rathef  owing  to  venous  than 
symphysis  pubcs,  the  other  running  hori-  arterial  hemorrhage,  inasmuch  as  the  utero- 
zontally  from  side  to  side.  In  cranial  pre-  placental  veins  have  numerous  communica- 
.(lentations  the  sounds  will  be  heard  most  tions  with  one  another,  both  in  the  placenta 
intensely  below,  in  presentations  of  the  and  in  the  uterus,  whereas  the  arteries 
pelvic  extremity  above  the  transverse  line  ;  present  few  if  any  anastomoses.  4.  Egot  of 
the  precordial  region  being  nearer  to  the  rye  is  injurious  both  to  mother  and  child  in 
head  than  the  pelvis.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hcemorrhage  from  placenta  prsevia,  because 
diagnose  presentations  of  the  trunk,  inas-  it  determines  the  constriction  of  the  uterus 
much  as  the  sounds  being  heard  below  the  as  much  or  more  at  the  lower  part  than  at 
transverse  line,  they  may  be  confounded  the  upper,  without  producing  dilatation  of 
with  cranial  positions.  The  maximum  in-  the  external  orifice,  and  by  the  contractions 
tensity  of  the  sounds  on  the  right  or  left  of  which  it  excites  it  expels  from  the  uterus  the 
the  perpendicular  line  indicates  a  right  or  blood  which  the  mother  has  need  to  pre- 
left  position  of  the  head.  The  more  dis-  serve.  5.  The  plug,  if  employed  at  the 
tinctly  the  sounds  are  heard  in  the  median  proper  period,  is  the  best  treatment  for  such 
line,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  cases.  It  determines  more  certainly  than 
abdomen  of  the  child  is  directed  anteriorly,  ergot  the  proper  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
In  the  opposite  position  the  sonnds  are  heard  If  applied  too  late,  it  is  ineffectual  in  con- 
more  clearly  in  a  lateral  situation.  But  trolling  the  haemorrhage.  6.  It  is  very 
these  signs,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  are  bad  practice  to  pass  the  hand  through  the 
very  difficult,  and  we  are  often  obliged  to  placenta  in  the  endeavour  to  effect  the  ar- 
have  recourse  to  other  means  to  assist  in  the  tificial  delivery  of  the  child.  It  is  always 
diagnosis.  A  table  is  added,  according  to  easy  to  separate  the  placenta  at  the  point 
which  a  correct  diagnosis  was  formed  by  from  which  the  hemorrhage  proceeds.  By 
auscultation  in  223,  a  false  one  in  C8  cases  the  former  method  the  death  of  the  child 
of  pregnancy.  The  large  proportion  of  the  is  most  decidedly  accelerated,  inconsequence 
latter  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  deter-  of  the  rupture  of  the  umbilical  vessels, 
mining  the  anterior  or  posterior,  and  right  7.  We  may  hope  to  find  the  child  alive, 
or  left  poeitions  of  the  child.— 22eru«  ^fedi'  even  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  ca- 
cole.  pecially  in  cases  where  severe  hemorrhage 

- .  has  quickly  proved  fatal  to  her.     Hence  the 

obligation  to  practise  the  Cesarean  operation 

THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  on  women  who  die  daring  labour.— Gaie//e 

F(ETAL  CIRCULATION.  Midicale, 


Therk  is  a  memoir  on  this  subject  by  Dr.      DISEASE  OF  THE  NASAL  FOSSiG. 

Villencuve,  professor  in  the  School  of  Medi-  

cine  at  Marseilles,  which  rather  confirms  the 

already  received  opinions  on  this  subject  This  is  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Munchmeyer, 
than  proposes  any  thing  new.  The  conclu-  of  Limeburg.  A  man,  aged  71,  suffered  at 
Mons  be  arrives  at  are  chiefly  these : —  the  end  of  last  winter  from  a  severe  cold, 
1 .  There  is  no  anastomotic  communication  which  subsided  under  proper  treatment, 
between  the  foetal  and  maternal  circulation  On  the  6th  of  April  he  was  attacked  with 
in  the  human  being,  as  in  the  generality  of  pain  about  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  ex- 
quadrupeds.  This  absence  of  communica-  tending  to  the  left  side  of  the  face  and  the 
tion  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  an  ele-  left  ear ;  it  was  very  severe,  and  deprived  him 
mentary  apparatus  for  circulation  in  the  of  rest.  The  left  nostril  was  dry,  but  no- 
embryo,  before  the  formation  of  the  pla-  thing  abnormal  could  be  seen  in  it.  The 
oenta ;  by  the  plethoric  condition  in  which  left  eye  was  pushed  forward,  and  had  an 
the  foetus  is  often  found  in  cases  where  the  amaurotic  appearance,  but  the  sight  re- 
mother  haa  suffered  severely  from  uterine  mained.  Various  topical  remedies  to  re- 
hemorrhage,  as  in  placenta  previa  when  licve  congestion  were  employed,  in  spite  of 
the  placenta  has  not  been  injured,  and  by  which  the  disease  rapidly  progressed.  The 
the  continuance  of  the  placento-foetal  dr-  pain  increased,  the  eye  was  projected  be- 
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peath  the  orbtt,  vifioii  became  impaired^  stmctiiro.    The  lai^ser  trunks  of  tha  nerm 

and  paralysis  of  the  upper  eyelid  took  place,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  were  quite 

At  the  same  time  a  small  firm  swelling  ap-  normal,  but  as  they  approached  the  aflSected 

peared  at  the  inner  canthus,  and  acquired  the  part  they  became  thidcened,  and  appeared  as 

size  of  a  pea.     Several  severe  hiemorrhagea  if  composed  of  mere  &t.     Portions  of  the 

occurred  from  the  nose,  which  reduced  the  saphenus,  and  other  large  branches  of  the 

patient  to  an  extreme  degree  of  weakness,  ischiatic,  so  far  as  they  could  be  separated 

and  he  died  May  17,  without  having  ex*  from  the  degenerated  mass,  with  which  their 

perienced  any  cerebral  symptoms.  sheaths  became  more  and  more  amalgamated 

On  examination  of  the  head,  a  pretty  con-  the  lower  they  were  traced,  were  diawvtrH 

siderable  layer  of  gelatinous  substance  was  and  examined  under  the  microacope ;  when 

found  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  but  it  it  was  found  that  an  extraordinary  qaanlity 

does  not  seem  clear  that  this  had  any  con-  of  fiit  had  been  deposited  within  the  dieatk 

nection  with  the  other  disease.    In  the  left  and  between  the  fibres  of  the  nerve,  which 

upper  nasal  cavities  was  found  a  growth,  increased  in  irregular  gradations  as  it  was 

resembling  in  texture  a  fleshy,  very  firm  traced  downwards,  till  it  constitatad  the 

polypus,  which  was   situated  beneath  the  whole  structure  of  the  nerve.    The  fist  ^k>- 

crebriform  plate  and  in  the  sinuses  of  the  left  bnles  appeared  to  be  arranged  oonoentrically 

tethmoid  bone,  being  principally  confined  to  on  the  inner  snrfiice  of-  the  sheath,  and  by  a 

this  situation,  but  constituting  also  the  pro-  stiouger  magmiyiiig  power  the  primitife 

jection  at  ^e  inner  canthus.    The  posterior  fibres  could,  at  the  upper  part,  be  ostjaed/ 

sethmoidal  cells  and  the  sphenoidid  sinusea  seen  running  in  the  centre  of  the  fotty  de* 

were  enlarged,  and  filled  with  a  mass  resem-  posit.    They  gradually  disappeared  lower 

bling  in  consistence  and  appearance  thick  pus.  down,  till  at  length  no  trace  of  them  ooold 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  these  cavities  be  found,  the  fat  globulea  having  entirely 

was  destroyed,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  taken  the  place  oi  the  primitive  nervona 

bone  carious  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  fibres. — MuU&'a  Asrchio, 

had  been  no  escape  of  the  matter  towards  the  /i,      ■    ■  .,  ■ 

interior  of  the  cranium,  but  it  appeared  to 
have  gained  a  partial  exit  Into  the  nostrils. 

The  author  remarks  that,  although  mor-      PECULIAR  INFLAMMATORY  AP- 
bid  growths  in  these  cavities  are  by  no  FECTION  OF  THE  CORNEA 

means  rare,  such  expansion  of  the  sphe-  -m-si  NURSES 

noidal  sinuses   with   destruction  of  their 

sinuses  are  very  seldom  found.    He  atates  Bt  Profsssoa  Nasbb. 

that  he  had  been  unable  to  find  a  similar  case  ^___^ 

recorded  in  the  works  of  several  authora  to 

which  he  has  referred. — Oppenheim*s  Zeit"  A  malignant  form  of  keratitja  or  inflam- 

Behr\ft  jfur  die  gesammte  Mediein.  mation  of  the  cornea  occasionally  accora« 


panics  puerperal  attacks,  and  in  genenl 

_  terminates  fiitally.      This  affection,  how- 

CONVERSION  OF  NERVES  ever,  is  not  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  ap. 

INTO  FAT.  pears  at  any  tune  during  tiie  whole  penod 

_  of  nursing,  from  a  month  after  ddivcry  to 

a  year  and  a  half,  if  the  child  be  suckled  m 
Thb  body  of  a  male  subject,  aged  30,  was  long.  The  eye  is  felt  irritable,  and  the  cob- 
brought  for  dissection  into  the  anatomical  junctiva  is  seen  injected  with  blood.  Occa- 
school  at  Marburg.  The  whole  body  was  sionally  the  catarrhal  symptoms  attend  the 
dropsical,  and  the  left  leg,  firom  the  foot  to  complaint,  at  other  times  litde  vcsides  ap- 
above  the  knee-joint,  firmly  swollen.  On  pear  over  the  surface  of  the  oonjonctiva. 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot  were  ulcers,  firom  Sometimes  rheumatic  symptoms  are  pre- 
which  sinuses  could  be  traced  into  the  tarsal  sent ;  at  other  times  it  comes  on  with  a 
joint.  Dissection  showed  the  cellular  tissue  vesicular  cutaneous  eruption  over  the  fisce. 
of  the  limb  infiltrated  with  plastic  lymph,  The  coiyunctival  inflammation  rapidly  pames 
which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ankle  to  the  cornea,  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
had  a  ihtty,  and  higher  up  in  the  Umb  a  usual  darting  pains  in  the  eye  and  margin  of 
fibrous  appearance.  On  account  of  the  the  orbit.  From  the  third  to  the  eighth 
carious  condition  of  the  joint,  as  well  as  the  day  an  abscess  forms  within  the  layers  of 
firm  nature  of  this  deposit,  which  was  situ-  the  cornea,  when  the  inflammatory  aymp- 
ated  between  the  skin  and  fascia,  and  also,  toms  diminish,  and,  if  nothing  be  done  to 
beneath  the  latter,  between  the  muscles,  the  put  an  end  to  the  complaint,  it  bursts  into 
movements  of  the  lower  part  of  the  limb  the  anterior  chamber,  and  oocasiona  hypo- 
had  evidently  been  suspended  for  a  consi-  pion. 

derable  time.    The  muscles  were  pale  and        The  disease  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age, 

flabby,  but  in  other  respects  not  altered  in  constitution,  or  season ;   but  is  in  every 
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case  preceded  by  great  laflettnde,  deUllty, 
and  leanness,  brought  on  by  cxcesslTe  lac- 
tation ;  in  faet,  seems  to  be  a  disease  of 
debility.  Blood-lettittg  is  eonseqnently 
nerer  indicated,  but  blisten  behind  the 
ears,  diaphoretics  combined  with  bitter  in* 
ffuions,  quinine  and  snlphoric  acid,  a  tonic 
diet,  and  abore  all  the  giving  np  suckling  the 
child,  generally  effect  a  cure  in  about  three 
weeks.  It  is  mentioned  that  the  separation 
of  the  child  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  treatment ;  and  cases  are  related  where 
the  child  being  allowed  to  suckle  before  the 
care  was  completed,  brought  it  back  with 
increased  sererity,  snd  could  not  be  stopped 
till  the  child  was  again  removed,  when  the 
disease  rapidly  gave  way. — AmmonCB  MO' 
naUekiift  fur  Mediein  ;  and  Edinburgh 
Medieai  and  Surgical  JounuiL 

OBSKRVATIONa 

ONTHB 

SALIVA  AND  OTHER  LIQUIDS  IN 
THE  MOUTH. 

By  SioNon  Boudxt. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  the  author, 
Signor  Bondet,  confirms  the  opinion  of  the 
alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  having  found  it  to 
possess  this    reaction    both   morning  and 
erening,  as  well  during  a  period  of  ^ting 
aa  when  food  had  been  introduced  into  the 
mouth.    The  same  reaction  was  shown  when 
the  test  paper  was  applied  to  the  arch  of  the 
palate,  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cheek,  gums,  and  lower  lip,  these  parts 
having  been  carefully  wiped,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mucus  allowed  to  collect  on  them 
without  the  contact  of  saliva.    The  posterior 
snrftoe  of  the  upper  lip  was  the  only  part 
which  gave  an  acid  reaction.     From  his 
experiments  the  author  infers  that  the  glands 
of  the  upper  lip  are  the  only  parts  which 
furnish  an  acid  secretion  in  the  mouth,  and 
imagines  this  to  be  the  cause  of  the  decay  so 
frequently  observed  in  the  incisor  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  lower.     The  acid  secretion  flowing  di- 
rectly upon  these  teeth,  and  not  being  suffi- 
ciently neutralised  by  the  alkaline  saliva, 
which  washes  this  part  in  less  quantity  than 
any  otherportion  of  the  mouth,  corrodes  them 
by  decomposing  their  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  induces  early  decay.     He  therefore  re- 
commends the  use  of  an  alkaline  powder  in 
deansng-the  teeth,  which  is  to  be  espedaUy 
applied  to  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw. — 
Dai  giomali  Seientifici,   et  II  Filocamo 
guunaie  Medico^»citniifieo. 


CASE  OF  HYSTERICAL  AFFECTION 
OF  THE  EYES, 

Wrra  0B8TINATB  GLOBURB  OF  THB  LIDB. 

About  ten  years  ago,  a  lady,  now  27,  active 
and  healthy,  was  attacked,  the  morning  fol- 
lowing a  party,  with  intolerance  of  light, 
pain  and  watering  of  the  eyes,  and  then  com- 
plete closure  of  the  lids,  but  without  spas- 
modic action  or  distortion  of  any  kind.    She 
was  unable  to  open  her  eyelids  herself,  and 
no  force  which  could  be  employed  sufficed 
to  do  BO,  until  she  was  bled  to  ^yv^.  when 
they  opened  spontaneously ;  but  in  48  hours 
they  closed  anew,  to  be  again  opened  by  the 
same  means.     During  two  years  and  a  half 
the  attacks  occurred  at  irregular  intervals, 
especially  in  the  right  eye,  which  never  re- 
mained for  more  Sian  a  week  unaffected; 
and  during  this  period,  besides  venesection 
and  arteriotomy,  acupuncture  of  the  lids, 
electricity,  and  the  moxa  to  the  vertex,  were 
employed  with  sifccess.    When  the  eyelids 
were  soon  opened,  the  conjunctiva  appeared 
natural ;  but  when  the  opening  was  ddayed, 
this  membrane  appeared  flocculent  and  granu- 
lar, and  discharged  a  wheyish,  purulent  fluid. 
Almost  every  medicine  in  use,  alteratives, 
tonics,  antispasmodics,  narcotics,  have  been 
tried,  along  with  sea-bathing  and  voyages  and 
travelling ;  and  almost  all  the  medical  men 
in  Dublin,  and  several  in  London,  have  been 
consulted  without  the  slightest  benefit.    It 
should  have  been  stated  that  vision  was  perfect 
from  the  first,  and  still  is  so.    The  lady's 
circumstances  are  now  less  comfortable  than 
formerly,  and  her  habits  more  sedentary. 
Yet  her  health  is  good,  though  acupuncture 
does  not  now,  as  formerly,  relieve.    The  at, 
tacks  are,  however,  more  rare. — Dr.  Peebietf 
Dublin  Med.  Prem   and  Brii,  and  For. 
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CANDIDATBB  WHO  HAVB  PA8BBD  THB 
FIBBT  BXAMINATION. 

Aagnstl84S. 

Clhe  names  are  arranged  alphabetically.) 

Ftrtt  Difrinpn. 

IMlcal  SchMli. 

BeU,  Hoirh Gay's  Hospital. 

Brown,  Frederick  James  . .  Univeraity  College. 

Browne,  Henry King's  College. 

Browne,  Josejpo  Hnllett Guy's  Hospitid. 

Edwards,  ^iUiam  Thomas .  University  College. 

Ellison,  James J^*' ^iSSul"^'* 

Haines,  Robert St.  Thomas's. ' 

HarlinK,  Robert  Dawson  ..  Univenlly  College. 
Marshall,  Frederick  William  University  CoUege. 
Fancy.  WiUiam  Henry  ....  King's  CbUege. 
PenneU,  John  Wilson  Croker  Gny^s  HospiUI. 

Russell,  James King's  Cdlece. 

Spitta,  Robert  John St.  George's  Hosp. 

tiiylor,  Henry  Sharp Unlversny  College. 
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Tndor,  Richard UniTerelty  CoHe^e. 

Ward,  J'tcphen  Henry London  Hospital. 

Webb,  Henry  March Guy's  Hospital. 

Second  Dimrion. 

Cannon,  Henry King's  Collejre. 

Crutch,  George St.  George's  Hosp. 

Field,  Frederick 5,  "gST'oTaS- 

Forster,  John  Cooper Guy's  Hospital. 

Humphreys,  Thomas University  College. 

Manson,  Frederick  Robert. .   King's  College. 
Routh,  Charles  Henry  Felix  University  CuHege. 
Timms,  Godwin  William  . .  University  College. 

EXAMINATION  FOU  HONOURS. 

(The  names  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  pro- 
ficiency.) 

Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

Brown,  Frederick  James  . .  University  College*. 

Parspy,  William  Henry  ....  King's  Collie. 

Webb,  Henry  March Guy's  Hospital. 

Marshall,  Frederick  William  University  College. 

C/temistfy, 

"tTco^'S?.*^*'*"'""  \  3t.Thon,«,-.Ho,p. 
Kdwards,  William  Thomas. .  University  College. 

Parsey,  William  Henry King's  College. 

Marshall,  Frederick  William  University  College. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry. 

Webb,  Henry  March  (      ''-^  r-.,,,*.  n/.«»i*«i 
Mbiiion  and  Gold  3feJrt/).S     ^^  ®  Hospital. 

rewards.  William  Thomas?  fT„:„o-„:f^.#^,ii„^^ 
{Gold  Medal) \  »^n»ver8ityCollege. 

Marsliatl,  Frederick  William  University  College. 
Haines,  Robert St.  Thomas's  Hosp. 
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Dr.  Home  has  resigned  the  Professorship 
of  Practical  Medicine,  and  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Alison,  who,  consequently,  vacates  the 
chair  he  held — that  devoted  to  Theory  or 
the  Institutes  of  Physic.  Dr.  Home  for 
many  years  held  the  latter  Pi-ofessorship ; 
and  his  successor  in  either  chair  is  to  relin- 
quish £lbOt  so  as  to  make  up  a  retiring 
allowance  of  i?300  per  annum. 

Dr.  John  Thomson  has  also  resigned  his 
chair — thatof  Pathology ;  and  Dr.  Henderson 
has  been  elected  his  successor. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of   deaths  from  all 

causes  registered  in    the    week  endin; 

Saturday,  Augnst  13,  1842. 

Small  Pox W 

Measles  1* 

Scarlatina  " 

Hooping  Cough  ** 

Croup W 

Thrush    W 

Diarrlitsa    ** 

Ovsentery  ^ 

Cholera    « 

lufluenza ^ 

Typhus    IJ 

Ervsipdas ' 

Syphilis  • 

Hydrophobia ' 

Piscasea  of  the  Brain,  Nen'es,  and  Senses..  172 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Oi^s  of 

Respiration    * 2" 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels  .^  H 
Diseases   of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  outer 

Orsrans  of  Digestion    *v 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c * 

Childbed J 

Ovarian  Dropsy  , 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c J 

Rheumatism  I 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c : 

Ulcer    I 

Fistula   J 

Diseases  of  Skin,  Szc * 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat '?[ 

Old  .\ge  or  Natural  Decay •  '' 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Inten)p^ 

ranee   '* 

Causes  not  specified  _* 

Deaths  from  all  Causes ^* 

METEOROLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 

Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude  51°  37'  32"^- 
Longitude  0°  3'  51"  W.  of  Gree»«iek, 


August.       Thkhmombtbr. 

Wednesday  10    fh>m  65  to  84 

Thursday  .  11 

Friday ...  12 

Saturday   .  13 

Sunday   .  .  14 

Monday  .  .  15 

Tuesday    .  16 


ROYAL   COLLEGE   OF  SURGEONS. 

LIST  OF  6ENTL£MBN  AnMITTED  MEMBEKS. 

Friday,  August  19,  1842. 

,  ^*  X?^l?5~"^'  Colgate.  — G.  W.  Trenery.- 
J.  L.  W.  Dixon.— J.  Laffan.— J.  Ellam.-A.  C. 
Ttt^I>^jj-M.  W.  Eager.- W.  J.  Macdougall. - 

Monday,  August  22,  1842. 

P.  M.  Russell.— H.  Daniels.— T.  Lithgoe.— E. 
Hall.— A.  C.  Barker.— J.  S.  Alger.— J.  M<Kee  — 
W.  WiUs.-C.  A.  Brew.-J.  J.  Baiies. 


68 

68 

69 

73 

56 

74 

66 

78 

64 

80 

63 

80 

1 

from  58  to  79 

68 

83 

63 

73 

60 

69 

58 

71 

53 

76 

69 

76 

BAMMtTfit. 
S981      SOW 


30-30 
30*33 
30-37 
30-90 
30-14 


30-W 
SO-M 


toSlHB 
39-96 


August. 

Wednesday  17    ttom  58  to  79  30*11 

Thursday  .18  66  83  29*95 

Friday    .  .  19  63  73  2993 

Saturday   .90  60  69  29*94 

Sunday  .  .  21  58  71  29*99 

Monday  .  .  33  53  76  3999 

Tuesday .  .  33  69  76  99*88 

VTind,  8.  by  B.  during  the  lOth,  until  tbefTW- 
inif ,  when,  dnrinir  the  htiftm,  very  variable.  i|«r 
nth  and  two  foliowinedays,  S.  by  W.  TJe  m 
and  three  followng  davs,  E.  and  S.E.rtelf» 
variable.  The  19th,  9dlh,  and  2l9t,  S,W.  sod - 
The  29d  and  mominfr  of  the 33d,  N.K.,  aflerrt^ 
S.  by  W.  ,^ 

Except  the  evening  of  the  10th,  when  s  jwij 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by «»«'; 
rain,  passed  over,  and  during  the  afternoen  oi  i»j 
19th.  which  was  showery,  geaorally  desr.  vm 
fallen,  *19ofaninch. 

CuARLSS  Henry  Adaus- 

Wilson  &  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  U»^' 
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LECTUftBS  ^e  ^0  diseases  belonged  eridently  to  one 

Q^  ^^^  fiunily,  and  there  was  no  difference  between 

them,  saving  that  in  small-pox  the  morbific 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OP-  matter  was  directed  towards  the  skin,  in  the 

PHYSIC,  shape  of  an  eruption ;  while  in  the  variolous 

Deii^  a,  W  «,/l^.  l^>n^.  'Z'^^^ZH^-'^^^t^- 

By  Dr.  Watson.  standing  this  statement,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 

_  lieve  that  any  such  disorder  as  variolse  sine 

Smallpox,  emiinned.    Jnoeulation.    Vac  ^™^  "^^  P^°««^  ^~"  ^  contagion  of 

'^^l^'^J^l^^              «A««/«^«.  ""-Jhis^iction  of  the  saUvary  gUmds  does 

JYtatmefU  of  small^pox.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  .^  children  ;  but  diarrhoea 

Im  the  last  lecture  I  brought  before  you,  in  appears  sometimes  to  take  its  place, 
a  rapid  sketch,  the  ordinary  course,  and  the  The  soreness  of  the  fauces  often  depends, 
essential  symptoms  of  small-pox;  both  in  its  in  great  measure,  upon  pustules  there  si- 
distinct  and  in  its  confluent  form.  I  have  yet  tnate.  You  may  see  that  the  tongue,  the 
to  mention  some  other  circumstances  that  are  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
very  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  the  uvula,  and  the  velum  palati,  are  thickly 
with  that  disease.  studded  with  them.  It  is  affirmed  by  some 
Both  kinds  are  accompanied  by  #or«  writers  that  the  pustules  of  small-pox  occur 
throat :  the  tonsils  and  fauces  are  tumid  and  in  various  intenial  parts  of  the  body,  and 
red :  and  with  this  sore  throat  there  is  as-  especially  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
■ociated,  about  the  period  when  the  face  intestioai  canal.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  mis- 
swells,  sometimes  in  the  discrete  variety,  and  take.  The  enlarged  solitary  follicles  often 
almost  always  in  the  confluent,  more  or  leas  put  on  very  much  the  appearance  of  pus- 
ta/toa/jem,  which  lasts  for  several  days.  At  tules.  Cotunnius,  who  has  written  a  good 
firvt  the  discharge  is  thin  and  plentiful ;  but,  book  Dt  nedibuM  variolarum,  asserts  that 
Cowards  the  period  of  maturation,  it  often  pustules  appear  only  upon  the  skin,  and  upon 
t>ecome8  visod  and  ropy,  and  is  with  diffi-  those  parts  of  the  mucous  membranes  which 
colty  got  rid  of  by  the  patient.  This  sali-  are  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  In  one  solitary 
▼ation  is  of  some  importance  as  a  prognoitic  instance  he  met  with  them  in  the  trachea  so  low 
symptom.  If  it  ceases  abruptly,  and  espe-  as  its  third  ring.  He  ftmcied  that  previous 
dally  if  at  the  same  time  the  swelling  of  the  desiccation  of  the  part  was  necessary  to  their 
face  suddenly  and  prematurely  subsides,  the  formation.  He  says  that  none  appear  on 
peril  is  great.  Beside  this,  Sydenham  the  cornea,  while  it  is  kept  moist.  He  denies 
regarded  the  ptyalism  as  a  diagnoitie  cvT'  that  they  are  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  body, 
cnmstance ;  as  a  mark  which  identified  with  or  upon  the  foetus  in  utero  :  but  in  this  last 
true  small-pox  a  fever  called  by  him  the  point  he  is  certainly  wrong :  and  this  is  a 
variolous  fever,  the  variola  Hne  variolU  of  strong  ol^jection  to  his  theory.  The  moat 
Da  Haen  and  others.  **  The  resemblance  striking  facts  which  he  alleges  in  support  of 
(says  he)  which  this  fever  bore,  in  its  symp-  his  opinion  of  the  necessary  preaenise  of  air 
toms,  to  small-pox,  induced  me  to  give  it  — besides  the  ftict  of  the  eruption  being  more 
tfae  title  of  variolous  fever,  which  seemed  copious  on  parts  usually  exposed  to  the 
indeed  so  much  the  more  appropriate,  as  atmosphere,  as  the  fsoe  and  hands— -are,  that 
the  fever  raged  at  the  same  time  with  small-  pustules  do  not  form  on  the  inner  surface  of 
pox,  and  got  well  under  the  same  treatment,  the  eyelids,  except  in  cases  of  tctrojriwm ; 
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that  they  appear  on  hsemorrhoidal  tumors  of  small -pox.  Hia  experience,  thereforr^ 
only  when  these  project  beyond  the  margm  agreed  with  that  of  Cotannins ;  and  we  mif 
of  the  anus  ;  and  that  that  j)ortion  alone  of  conclude  that  infection  of  the  foetus  inateroU 
the^glans  penis  h  ever  affectt^  by  them  whTch  very  rare.  Yet,  unquestionably,  it  lometiiDes 
is  uncovered  by  the  prepuce.  happens;  and  the  circumstances  under  whirh 
Dr.  Gregory,  however,  states  that  true  it  has  been  noticed  are  various  and  interest, 
variolous  pustules  do  not  form  upon  the  ing.  In  one  instance,  related  by  Mr.  Ftin- 
conjunctival  membrane :  and  that  the  blind-  ders,  the  disorder  was  ei^t  or  tea  days  later 
ness  of  one  or  both  eyes  which  is  so  common  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  mother.  A  woman, 
a  result  of  small-poz,  especially  in  children,  near  her  fiiU  time,  took  small-pox.  Tbe 
is  produced  by  an  intense  kind  of  ophthal-  pustules  were  mature  about  the  lOthorlltb 
mia,  which  sets  in  at  the  period  of  the  secon-  of  June.  On  the  18th  she  gave  birth  to  a 
dary  fever,  and  rapidly  involves  and  spoils  full-grown  boy,  upon  whose  face  and  body 
the  transparent  tissues  of  the  organ.  there  Were  many  pustules,  discrete,  and 
During  the  period  of  maturation,  a  pe-  nearly  ripe.  The  child  died  the  same  night, 
culiar  greasy,  disagreeable  odour,  quite  tut  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  the  fcetna  bas 
generis^  proceeds  from  the  body  of  the  pa-  caught  the  disorder,  doubtless  throvgb  the 
tient.  If  taken  into  the  sick  chamber  medium  of  the  mother,  although  slie,  haviog 
blindfolded,  one  might  name  the  disease  at  had  it  previously,  was  unaffected  by  tbe 
once  by  this  smell.  About  the  same  time  contagion.  Dr.  Mead  relates  ^t  "  a  orr- 
also  many  patients  are  tormented  by  itching  tain  woman,  who  had  formerly  had  tbe  small- 
of  the  surface  ;  so  that  they  are  provoked  to  pox,  and  was  now  near  her  reckoniogr  ^• 
scratch  off  the  heads  of  the  pustules  ;  and  by  tended  her  husband  in  this  distemper.  She 
so  doing  they  often  ensure  the  formation  of  went  her  full  time,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
pits.  In  many  oises  of  confluent  small-poz  dead  child.  It  may  be  needless  to  add,  that 
this  itching  appears  to  constitute  the  chief  she  did  not  catch  it  on  this  occasion;  but  the 
part  of  the  patient's  suffering.  dead  body  of  the  infant  was  a  horrid  agbt, 
There  are  various  troublesome  complica-  being  covered  all  over  with  pustules."  b> 
tions  to  which,  in  severe  cases  of  the  con-  the  first  volume  of  the  Medico- Chirwrgicel 
fluent  form,  the  patients  are  liable  during  Transactiofu,  Dr.  Jenner  gives  an  account 
the  secondary  fever  :  erysipelatous  inflam-  of  an  infant  which,  upon  the  fifth  day  of  its 
mation  involving  the  subcutaneous  cellular  age,  became  indisposed,  and  on  the  serentii 
tissue  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  lead-  exhibited  the  eruption  of  smifi-pox  ;  so  that 
ing  to  the  formation  of  abscesses ;  glandular  the  contagion  must  have  been  eommnnicated 
swellings  in  the  groins  and  axillae,  going  on  to  it  whUe  yet  in  the  womb.  A  fev  days 
sometimes  to  suppuration  ;  sloughing  sores  before  her  confinement  the  mother  of  this 
on  the  hips  and  sacrum  ;  phlebitis  ;  and  in  child  had  seen,  in  the  street,  a  person  oovered 
two  or  three  instances  I  have  seen  the  large  with  small-pox  pustules,  the  smell  and  sight 
joints,  after  death,  full  of  matter.  One  of  of  whose  body  had  sensibly  affected  her.  I 
the  most  serious  symptoms,  at  this  period  see  no  reason,  therefore,  for  doubting  that 
of  the  disease,  is  dyspnoea.  The  air-passages,  the  unborn  being  may  pass  safely  throngh 
and  especially  the  larynx,  become  clogged  the  disease  while  in  the  womb,  and  derj« 
by  viscid  mucus,  the  arterialization  of  the  from  that  attack  the  customary  immunity 
blood  is  interfered  with,  and  the  patient  is  for  the  future.  My  namesake.  Sir  William 
in  danger  of  suffocation.  Occasionally  life  Watson,  describes,  in  the  Philotopkicsl 
is  suddenly  extinguished  by  oedema  of  the  TYansactiofu,  an  instance  in  which  the  scan 
glottis,  supervening  upon  that  affection  of  left  by  the  pustules  were  visible  upon  an 
the  fauces  which  I  mentioned  just  now.  infant  at  its  birth.  This  chUd  wis  alter- 
In  one  most  fearful  phase  of  this  always  wards  inoculated  without  taking  the  <&■ 
formidable  disorder,  symptoms  indicative  of  ease.  Its  mother,  who  had  formerly  had  it. 
what  is  called  the  putrid  diathesis  manifest  nursed,  when  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, » 
themselves — petechise,  vibices,  haemorrhages  servant  ill  of  small-pox.  Dr.  Peanwn  tod 
from  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  pus-  with  a  similar  example.  Mary  Spooncr«s 
tules,  instead  of  being  plump  and  yellow,  inoculated  by  him  in  her  sixth  month  ox 
are  flat,  red,  purple,  or  blue;  that  is,  they  utero-gestation,  and  had  the  disease  severely, 
contain  blood,  or  a  sanious  ichor,  in  the  Her  child  was  twice  inolbulated  with  small- 
place  of  pus,  constituting  the  varioitp  nigra  pox  matter,  but  without  effect, 
of  Sydenham,  the  ft/oody  small-pox  of  Mead.  Like  all  these  contagious  exanthemata* 
I  believe  that  these  appearances  augur  in  all  small-pox  has  its  periods  of  dormancy  «^ 
cases  a  fatal  result.  Haemorrhage  from  the  of  activity.  Every  now  and  then,  at  irre- 
uterus  is  not  uncommon ;  and  in  pregnant  gular  intervals — and,  as  it  would  seem  to 
women  abortion,  and  then,  most  commonly,  our  ignorance  of  the  cause,  capricionsly— |* 
death.  Heberden  says  that  he  examined,  in  overspreads  a  district  or  country  as  an  cpi- 
many  instances,  the  foetuses  so  parted  with,  demic.  At  this  moment  (1838)  it  is  raoit 
but  never  could  perceive  upon  them  any  traces  prevalent  in  London,  and  in  many  parts  of 
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Bi^badt  than  it  has  been  known  to  be  for  contracted  in  what  is  called  *'  the  natural 

VMB^  ytma  put.     When  epidemic,  it  is  way/'  by  breathing  on  atmosphere  charged 

aiflOy  in  general,  raogre  than  ordinarily  severe;  with  the  contagious  poison.    Why  it  should 

although  difbient  epidemics  vary  much  in  be  so  is  difficult  to  conjecture.    The  fact  is 

that  respect,     ■  sometimes  expressed  by  saying  that  the  dis- 

There  is  no  contagion  so  strong  and  sure  ease  is  milder  when  the  virus  is  admitted 

aa  that  of  small-pox :  none  that  operates  at  through  the  cutaneous,  than  when  through 

so  g^reat  a  distance.     Dr.  Haygarth  statd,  the  mucous  tissues.     But  I  am  not  at  all 

"that  during  his  long  attention  to  this  sub-  snre  that  the  hypothesis  involved  in  this 

ject,  not  a  single  instance  had  occurred  to  propositioQ  is  true.    No  attempts  have  been 

prove  that  persons  liable  to  the  small-pox  made,   that   I   know  of,   to  introduce  the 

could  associate  in  the  sune  chamber  with  a  poison  artificially  through  a  wound  in  any 

patient  in  the  distemper,  without  receiving  mucous  surface.     I  should  rather  guess  that 

the  infection."     It  is  readily  communicable  the  small  quantity  of  the  poison  conveyed  by 

in  every  way;  by  inoculation,  by  breatliing  inoculation  into  the  blood  may  make  the 

a  contaminated  atmosphere,  by  the  contact  difference.     But  whatever  the  explanation, 

or  vicinity  of  fomites.  Nay,  it  may  be  caught  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  obviously  of 

from  the  dead  body.     Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins  the  highest  importance.     By  what  accident 

has  recorded  an  interesting  example  of  this,  it  was  first  learned  (for  it  evidently  could 

The  body  of  a  man,  who  died  of  small-pox,  not  have  been  reasoned  out)  we  do  not  know, 

was   brought  into  his  dissecting  room  in  The  Chinese  claim  to  have  been  in  the  habit, 

Windmill  Street ;   and  four  students  took  for  many  centuries,  of  sowing  the  disorder, 

the  disease  from  that  source.     Of  these,  one  by  putting  some   of   the  crusts  into  the 

only  had  touched  the  body.  nostrils.     But  this  is  a  different  thing  from 

There  is  one  appearance  which  I  think  inoculation,  the  surface  being  entire,  and  the 

curious,  although  perhaps  it  has  not  any  effluvia  from  the  crusts  being  drawn  into  the 

^eat  practical  interest ;  and  which  I  omitted  lungs  by  the  act  of  inspiration.     It  is  said 

to  notice  in  the  last  lecture,  when  describing  that  a  true  engrafting  of  the  virus  has  been 

the  course  of  the  eruption.     Without  going  in  use  by  the  Brahmins  in  India  time  out  of 

minutely  into  the  anatomy  of  the  pustules,  mind.     It  certainly  was  practised  in  Turkey 

you  may  distinctly  see,  if  you  closely  ex-  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  last  century, 

amine  them  when  they  are  about  five  or  six  and  perhaps  somewhat  earlier.  In  1713,  Dr. 

days  old — you  may  see,  at  least,  in  many  of  Emanuel  Timoni,  an  Oxford  graduate,  who 

them — two  colours,  viz.  a  central  whitish  bad  settled  at  Constantinople,  wrote  to  Dr. 

disc  of  lymph,  set  in,  or  surrounded  by,  a  Woodward,  in  London,  giving  him  an  ac- 

circle  of  yellower  puriform  matter.  In  truth,  count  of  the  new  process,  and  testifying  to 

there  is,  in  the  centre,  a  reticle,  which  is  its  success.  This  account  was  communicated 

distinct  from  the  pus.    You  may  puncture  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  its 

the  vesicle,  and  empty  it  of  its  contents,  Transactions  the  following  year.     In  1715, 

without  letting  out  any  of  the  pus ;  or  yon  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  English  surgeon  who  had 

may  puncture  the  part  containing  the  pus,  travelled  in  Turkey,  gave  similar  information 

and  let  that  out,  without  evacuating  the  to  the  English  public  in  his  Essay  on  Ex- 

contents  of  the  vesicle.     The  vesicles  have  temal  Remedies.    And  in  the  Philosophical 

even,  by  careful  dissection,  been  taken  out  Transaciions  for  1716  you  may  see  a  notice 

entire;  and  they  are  said  to  consist  of  several  of  the  same  process,  as  described  by  M. 

little  cells.     It  is  most  probable  that  the  Pylarini,  the  Venetian  consul  at  Smyrna, 

.lymph  contained  in  this  separate  vesicle  ia  But  these  statements  were  neglected,  or  had 

the  purest  part  of  the  variolous  poison.  no  practical  result.     We  owe  the  actual  in- 

Before  I  say  any  thing  of  the  measures  to  troduction  of  the  practice  of  inoculation  into 

be  adopted  during  the  progress  of  small-pox.  Great  Britain  to  the  good  sense  and  courage 

I  have  to  bring  under  your  notice  two  expe-  of  an   English  lady,  whose  lively  epistles 

dients  of  still  greater  interest  and  importance;  have  taken  their  permanent  place  in  our 

the  one  of  them  contemplating  a  mitigation  country's  literature.     Lady  Mary  Wortley 

of  the  disorder,  the  other  its  total  prevention.  Montagu,    the    wife    of    our    ambassador 

You  anticipate  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  at  the  Ottoman  Court,  writes  thus,  from 

inoculated  small-pox  in  the  first  instance,  Adrianople,    in    the    year    1718.      **  The 

and  of  the  vaccine  disease  in  the  second.  small-pox,  so  fatal  and  so  general  amongst 

I  have  many  times  stated,  and  all  the  us,  is  here  entirely  harmless  by  the  invention 

world  knows,  that  small-pox  may  be  im-  of  engrqfting,  which  is  the  term  they  give 

parted  to  a  healthy  person  by  inserting  be-  it.     Every  year  thousands  undergo  the  ope- 

neath  his  cuticle  a  minnte  quantity  of  the  ration ;   and  the  French  ambassador  says, 

matter  taken  from  a  variolous  pustule.  This,  pleasantly,  that  they  take  the  small-pox  here 

perhaps,  is  not  very  surprising  ;   but  it  is  by  way  of  diversion,  as  they  take  the  waters 

sorprising   that    the    disease,   so   received,  in  other  countries.    There  is  no  example  of 

aboold  be  much  milder  than  if  it  had  been  any  one  who  has  died  in  it ;  and  you  may 
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believe  I  am  well  satufied  of  the  safety  of  contagion  of  that  diaeaae,  and  there  is  do 
this  experiment,  since  I  intend  to  try  it  on  yaocine  matter  at  hand.  The  adtiatigeijf 
my  dear  little  son.  I  am  patriot  enough  to  inoculating  in  such  a  case  is,  that  the  inoco- 
take  pains  to  bring  this  useful  invention  lated  and  milder  form  gets  the  start  of  tibe 
into  fashion  in  England."  In  fact,  she  re-  natural  and  severer ;  the  fever  commoMsng 
commended  it  by  her  own  example.  The  sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  To  Aem 
first  person  inoculated  with  the  small-pox  in  you  the  value  of  the  practice  in  such  cases, 
England  was  her  daughter.  Then  a  child  of  a  and  the  degree  of  protection  which  it  affords 
physician,  Dr.  Keith,  who  had  visited  Miss  to  individuals  whom  we  cannot  vaodnate,  I 
Wortley ;  afterwards  some  condemned  felons,  may  mention  a  feet  which  Professor  Gregory, 
who  were  pardoned  on  condition  of  their  sub-  of  Edinburgh,  was  in  the  habit  of  rektiog, 
mitting  to  the  experiment ;  and  at  length,  and  which  was  told  him  by  a  naval  Borgeoa> 
some  of  the  royal  family.  But  the  practice  The  small-pox  was  introduced  among  the 
was  not  thoroughly  established,  nor  properly  crew  of  a  man-of-war,  in  a  tropical  dimate, 
appreciated,  by  the  English  public,  until  the  where  no  vaccine  matter  was  to  be  procored. 
middle  of  that  century.  The  men. were  almost  all  unprotected.  Six- 
Its  efficacy  in  mitigating  the  severity  and  teen  of  them  took  the  disease  in  the  natonl 
danger  of  the  disease,  in  saving  life  and  pre-  way ;  and  of  these,  nine,  or  more  than  one- 
venting  deformity,  was  signally  great.  The  half,  died.  Of  363  who  were  inocnhted, 
mortality  in  the  natural  small-pox  was  esti-  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  hot  dimate. 
mated  at  one  in  five.  But  Baron  Dimsdale,  and  no  preparation,  not  one  perished, 
a  great  inoculator,  declared  that  not  one  in  That  a  disorder  communicated  to  tbe 
fifteen  hundred  died  of  the  engrafted  disease,  human  animal  from  one  of  the  bmtes  shooU 
Two  brothers,  named  Sutton,  who  had  intro-  protect  the  former  agiunst  tiie  contagion  pf 
duced,  or  rather  revived,  a  very  improved  small-pox,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
method  of  treating  the  disorder,  professed  facts  in  the  whole  history  of  medkanf- 
to  have  inoculated  20,000  persons,  without  How  glimpses  of  a  truth  so  remaikable  wen 
fairly  losing  one.  But  these,  doubtless,  first  revealed  to  the  casual  observation  of 
were  exaggerated  statements.  Among  5964  certain  peasants,  and  how  the  resolt  of  tbis 
individuals,  inoculated  at  the  Small-pox  chance  observation  was  gradually "  matnred 
Hospital  in  1797,  1798,  and  1799,  there  into  a  rational  and  scientific  form  bj  a  mind 
were  nine  deaths ;  t.  e.  one  in  six  hundred  deeply  imbued  with  the  best  principki  of 
and  sixty- two.  We  may  take  Dr.  Gregory's  sound  philosophy,"  I  have  not  leisure  to  tell 
estimate  of  one  death  in  five  hundred  you  in  detail.  And  it  is  the  less  necessirf 
cases,  as  being  probably  within  the  mark.  that  I  should  do  so,  as  yon  may  find  tk 
In  the  inoculated  disease  the  period  of  whole  subject  thoroughly  narrated  and  di^ 
incubation  is  comparatively  short;  the  pus-  cussed  by  Dr.  Baron,  in  his  interestiog 
tules  are  seldom  numerous,  and  still  more  biography  of  Edward  Jenner. 
seldom  confluent ;  and  the  secondary  fever  Dr.  Jenner  found  among  the  great  diiiy 
is  generally  slight  or  awanting.  fiu^s  in  Gloucestershire  a  popular  Mad 
I  may  mention  here,  also,  that  the  erup-  that  no  person  who  had  had  Uie  eoitpf 
tion  is  not  unfrequently  preceded  by  a  rash,  (an  eruptive  vesicular  complaint  oonunnni' 
something  like  that  of  scarlet  fever,  and  cated  from  the  udder  of  the  cow  to  tiie 
called  by  Willan  the  roseola  variolosa.  It  hands  of  the  milkers)  could  *'  take  ^ 
fades  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  and  then  small-pox."  Satisfied,  by  inoculating  ^ 
the  tmall-pox  pustules  are  seen  emerging  just  small-pox  matter  several  individuals  w^ 
in  the  same  state  that  they  would  have  been  in  had  had  the  vaccme  eruption,  that  tlus  wtf 
at  the  same  period  if  no  such  rash  had  not  an  unfounded  notion,  he  at  length  eat' 
appeared.  The  efflorescence  happens  oftener  ceived  the  great  and  happy  idea  of  prop** 
in  the  inoculated  than  in  the  casual  disease,  gadng  the  cow-pox  from  one  human  being 
In  the  former  it  is  looked  upon  as  rather  a  to  another,  and  so  preventing,  in  all  as^ 
favourable  sign ;  in  the  latter,  especially  if  the  perilous  distemper  of  sinall-pox,  ^^ 
the  rash  be  of  a  dark  red  colour,  it  is  con-  he  hoped  might  thus  be  finally  expell«i 
sidered  unfavourable,  and  as  the  herald  of  a  from  the  earth.  . 
severe  confluent  disorder.                                      By  degrees,  Dr.  Jenner  ascertained  ^ 


discovered, 

which  has  rendered  the  inoculation  of  small-  againsrthe  contagion  of  soaall-pox . 

pox  not  merely  unnecessary,  but,  in  most  difficulty  was  soon  cleared  up  by  **»f  /^ 

cases,  perfectly  unjustifiable.     Yet  circum-  covery  that  the  teats  of  cows  were  ^°^jj? 

stances  do  sometimes  arise,  even  now,  in.  different  kinds  of  eruption,  and  he  toniedi 

which  it  may  be  allowable  and  right  to  by  close  observation,  which  of  these  was  the 

engrafb  the  matter  of  small-pox ;  as  when  peculiar    eruption    that   produced  in  the 

an  unprotected  person  is  unavoidably  ex-  human  frame  the  protecting  disorder, 

posed,  or  has  recently  been  exposed,  to  the  Dr.  Jenner  set  himself  to  trace,  if  P**** 
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bk,  the  origin  of  the  dbeafle  of  the  cow.  upon  a  Christian.     Others  were  untme — as. 

First,  he  found  that  it  was  peculiar  to  cer-  that  it  introduced  into  the  system  new  dis- 

tain  dairies  ;  then,  that  in  those  dairies  men  orders,    distinct    from    the    cow-pox.      It 

were  employed  in  milking.     Following  up  triumphed  over  all  these  cavils  ;    and  in  six 

this  due,  he  farther  made  out  that  tiiose  years  from  its  first  promulgation  the  dis- 

men  had  also  the  charge  of  the  farm-horses,  coverywas  known  in  every  region  of  the  world. 

Next,  he  learned  that  the  teats  of  the  cows  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  some, 

generally  began  to  exhibit  the  specific  erup-  who  had  apparently  had  the  cow-pox  by 

tion  at  tiiat  time  of  the  year  when  a  com-  inoculation,  were  nevertheless  not  incapable 

plaint  called  **  the  grease"  chiefly  prevailed  of  taking  the  small-pox ;    and  that  these 

among  the  horses.     Hence  he  concluded,  failures  were,  many  of  them  at  least,  attri- 

that  the  makdy  was  conveyed  to  the  cows  butable  to  the  mistakes  that  were  made  in 

bj  the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  been  the   time    or    manner  of   performing    the 

dressing  the  heels  of  horses  affected  with  the  operation.     It,  became  necessary,  therefore, 

grease.     Subsequent    inquiries  have,  how-  to  ascertain  precisely  the  conditions  requisite 

ever,  shewn  that  this  conclusion  was  not  for  the  production  of  the  genuine  disease, 

strictly  correct.  And  these  conditions  have  been  successfully 

Another  difficulty  which  lay  in  Dr.  Jen-  investigated  by  Dr.  Jenner  and  by  subsequent 

ner's  way,  and  which    his    patience    and  observers. 

sagacity  surmounted,  was  this.     He  found  You  will  learn  to  recognize  the  true  vac- 

that  some  who  were  casually  infected  from  cine  vesicle  only  by  repeatedly  examining  it 

the  true  complaint  in  the  cow  were  not  pro-  for  yourselves.     Yet  a  brief  description  of 

tected.    This  depended,  as  he  afterwards  its  characters  and  progressive  changes  may 

ascertained,  upon  the  period  of  the  disease  be  useful  to  you. 

in  the  cow  at  which  the  vims  was  communi-  On  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  inser- 

cated  to  the  milker.    The  thick  matter  pro-  tion  of  the  vaccine  matter  into  the  arm,  the 

ceeding  from  the  vesicle  late  in  its  progress  punctures  look  red  and  inflamed,  and  on  the 

produced  indeed  a  severer  local  sore  than  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  vesicle  becomes  per- 

the  thinner  matter  of  its  earlier  state,  but  it  ceptible  ;   a  pearl-coloured  elevation  of  the 

did  not  confer  the  desired  protection.    The  cuticle  enclosing  a  minute  quantity  of  a  thin 

same  thing  is  observed  in  respect  to  small-  transparent  liquid.     It  gradually  increases 

pox.     If  die  matter  used  for  inoculating  be  in  magnitude  till  the  eighth  day,  when  it 

taken  from  a  fully  matured  pustule,  it  does  should  measure  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 

not  80  surely  exdte  the  disease  as  when  taken  inch  across.     Like  the  pustule  of  smaU-pox, 

from  a  more  crude  one.  it  is  more  prominent  at  its  circumference 

The  next  important  step  in  this  most  than  at  its  centre,  and  it  consists  of  small 

interesting  investigation  was  to  determine  cells,  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  number.     By 

whether  tbe  vaccine  disease  could  be  trans-  puncturing  carefully  one  of  these  cells,  a 

mitted,  by  engrafting,  from  one  human  being  drop  of  thie  virus  may  be  let  out,  the  other 

to  another,  and  whether,  if  so  transmitted,  cells  remaining  full.     Up  to  the  seventh,  or 

it  retained  its  protecting  power.    The  14th  eighth,  or  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 

of  May,  1796,  was  the  birthday  of  vaccina-  day,  the  inflammation  around  the  vesicle 

tion.     On  that  day,   '^  matter  was  taken  should  extend  to  only  a  very  small  distance 

from  the  hand  of  Sarah  Nelmes,  who  had  from  it.     After  this,  it  spreads,  and  what  is 

been  infected  by  her  master's  cows,  and  called  the  areola  is  formed ;   a  circular  red 

inserted  by  two  superficial  incisions  into  the  border,  which  continues  to  increase  during 

arms  of  James   Riipps,  a  healthy  boy  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  days,  and  begins  to  fade 

about  eight  years  old.     He  went  through  on  the  eleventh,  passing  through  shades  of 

the    disrase    apparently  in  a  regular  and  blue  as  it  declines,  and  leaving  a  degree  of 

■atia&ctory  manner ;   but  the  most  agitating  hardness  behind  for  two  or  three  days  more, 

part  of  the  trial  stUl  remained  to  be  per-  By  this  time,  a  brown  or  mahogany-coloured 

formed.     It  was  neoiful  to  ascertain  whether  crust  has  formed  over  the  vesicle,  of  a  nearly 

he  was  secure  from  the  contagion  of  small-  circular    shape  ;     this    becomes   gradually 

pox.    nils  point,  so  full  of  anxiety  to  Dr.  harder  and  darker,  and  finally  detaches  itself 

Jenner,  was  fairly  put  to  issue  on  the  1st  of  about  the  20th  day.    The  cicatrix  which  it 

the  following  July.    Variolous  matter,  im-  leaves  should  be  somewhat  less  than  half  an 

mediately  tdren  from  a  pustule,  was  care-  inch    broad,    circular,    slightly    depressed, 

fbUy  inserted  by  several  incisions — but  no  marked  by  radiating  lines,  and  dotted  with 

(Usease  followed."  little  pits  which  seem  to  correspond  to  the 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  notice  cells  of  the  vesicle. 

the  objections  which  were  made  to  the  prac-  About  the  eighth  day  there  is  usually 

tioe  of  vaccination.     Some  of  them  were  some  slight  febrile  excitement  manifested, 

merely  foolish — as,  that  it  was  unnatural  and  which  soon  subsides.    This  is  analogous  to 

impious  to  engraft  the  diseases  of  a  bruto  the  secondary  fever  of  small-pox :   and  it 
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seems  to  ftimbh  the  condition  of  the  desired  diiorder  thvs  occnrring  b,  therefore,  deno- 

protection.  minated  the   varioloid   disease^  or  (more 

Of  course  it  is  of  much  moment  to  deter-  conTeuently,  in  my  opinion) >  the  modifed 

mine  whether  the  cow-pox  has  run  its  proper  .  small-pox. 

course  or  not ;   and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  The    constitutional    symptoms  of   this 

say  how  far  the  prog^ress  of  the  vesicle  may  modified  disease  are,  in  genend,  si  the  oot- 

deviate  from  that  which  has  just  been  de-  set,  and  for  several  days,  mach  the  mac 

scribed,  vrithout  failing   of   its  protecting  with  those  of  the  regular  small-pox.    The 

influence.    A  very  ingenious  test  of  this,  eruptive  fever  is  of  equal  length  and  intcn* 

free  from  all  ambiguity,  has  been  devised  by  sity.    There  is  frequently  much  headachf, 

Mr.  Bryoe.     His  plan  is  this.     He  vaccinates  and  sickness,  and  sometimes  even  dcliriom. 

the  other  arm,  or  some  other  part  of  the  The  eruption  begins  id>out  the  third  day :  it 

body^four  or  five  days  after  the  first  vaccina-  is  often  copious,  and  sometimes  cooflaent; 

tion.     If  the  constitution  has  been  properly  and  in  the  confluent  cases  the  eruptive  ferrr 

affected  by  the  first  operation,  the  inflamma-  does  not  entirely  subside  as  soon  ss  the  crop 

tion  of  the  second  vesicle  will  proceed  so  of  pimplej  has  come  out. 

much  more  rapidly  than  usual,  that  it  will  It  is  in  its  subsequent  progress  that  the 

be  at  its  height,  and  will  decline  and  disap-  complaint  is  modified  :   in  respect  both  to 

pear,  as  early  as  that  of  the  first :  only  the  the  appearances  presented  by  the  skin,  lod 

vesicle  and  its  areola  will  be  smaller.     In  to  the  constitutional  symptoms^ 

fiict,  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Three  distinct  kinds  of  eruption  have  been 

areola,  the  second  vesicle  is  an  exact  minia-  observed — 

ture  of  the  first.     If  the  system  has  not  1.  The  eruption  sometimes  approaches  in 

been  duly  influenced  by  the  first  vesicle,  the  its  character  and  course  very  nearly  to  thit 

second  will  run  its  own  course,  increasing  up  of  the  ordinary  small-pox.     Hie  pustules  fill 

to  its  eighth  day,  and  'so  on.     Should  this  up.  have  the  central  depression^  snd  ulti- 

be  the  case,  the  second  vesicle  should  be  mately  crust  over,  and  the  face  swells.    Bat 

tested  by  a  third.  this  course  is  performed  in  a  shorter  tioie 

We  find  the  germ  of  this  criterion  in  the  than  that  of  the  ordinary  disease,  and  the 

early  history  of  vaccination.     Dr.   Jenner  pustules  are  usually  smdUer.    This  is  the 

vaccinated  the  children  of  his  friend  Mr.  severest  and  the  least  common  form  of  the 

Hicks,  the  first  gentleman  who  consented  to  modified  small-pox. 

adopt  the  practice.     This  Mr.  Hicks  became  2.  Sometimes  the   papulae  shew  a  Ettle 

afterwards  an  expert  vaccinator  himself,  and  fluid  on  their  tops  only,  but  never  fairly 

it  was  his  custom,  in  a  doubtful  case,   to  suppurate,  nor  break ;  but  the  vesicles  dry 

perform   a  second  vaccination  a  few  days  up,  and  hard  prominences,  with  livid  bates 

after  the  first :   and  he  remarked  that  the  and  homy  summits,  remain, 

second  vesicle  made  **  immense  strides  to  3.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  a  great 

overtake  the  first."  part  of  the  eruption  consists  of  red  piople^ 

After  some  time  it  became  apparent  that  which  soon  become  livid,  but  contain  from 

Dr.   Jenner's    estimate  of   the    protecting  first  to  last  no  fluid  whatever, 

power  of  the  vaccine  disease  had  been  set  In  the  majority  of  instances  of  modified 

too  high.    He  had  hoped  and  believed,  as  small-pox,  all  these  forms  of  eruption  oo- 

others  also  had,  that  the  cow-pox  would  in  exist.     Some  of  the  papulae  go  on  to  soppa* 

all  cases  prove  a  perfect  and  permanent  pro-  ration,  others  become  crowned  with  a  horny 

tection  against  the  small-pox  ;    but   those  summit^  and  others  never  exhibit  any  fla>d 

hopes  have  been  disappointed.    Doubtless  at  all. 

complete  protection  is  the  rule ;  but — ^how  But  the  most  important  cfaaractenstic  of 

thoroughly  and  regularly  soever  the  vaccine  the  modified  disease,  is  the  total  absence  of 

malady  may  have  proceeded — it  is  too  cer-  secondary  fever.    The  constitutional  distur- 

tain  that  very  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  banco  which,  for  the  first  week,  may  hate 

have  taken  place,  and  are  daily  taking  place  been  as  severe  as  in  the  ordinary  smslUpox* 

around  us.  generally  subsides  entirely  when  the  erap- 

And  this  fact,  which  has  become  too  glar-  tion  has  reached  its  acme.    The  patient  is 

ing  to  be  denied  or  explained  away,  has  de-  convalescent  just  when,  in  the  unchecked 

predated  the  value  of  the  process  of  vaccina-  and  regular  form  of  the  malady,  his  danger 

tion,  in  the  public  esteem,  far  more  than,  if  is  beginning  to  be  most  urgent, 

rightly  considered,  it  should    have  done.  These  two  circumstances,  then— the  short 

For  it  is  a  remarkable  and  most  important  duration  of  the  eruption,  and  especially  the 

truth  that  the  disease  which,  in  some  duly  vac-  absence    of   secondary  fever— funwJ*  "*? 

dnated   persons,   follows  exposure  to  the  broad  distinctions  between  the  regular  and 

contagion  of  small-pox,  is  much  milder  and  the  modified  small-pox :  and  ahnost  always, 

shorter  even  than   the  inoculated,   and  a  when    vaccination    has    been    thorvagbif 

fortiori  than  the  natural  small-pox.    The  efiected,  and  small-pox  occurs  afterwuds.  ^ 
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•cean  in  this  modified  form ;  and  the  mo-  source  of  the  disorder.     Dr.  Jenner  was, 

dified  form   of  small-pox  is  very   seldom  himself^  not  without  apprehension  that  this 

indeed  fatal,  though  some  instances  of  death  might  prove  a  canse  of  failure.     But  the 

resulting  from  it  have  certainly  happened.  analogy  of  other  animal  poisons  supplieii  no 

warrant  for  such  a  belief.     For  one  year  I 

Several  questions  of  the  greatest  practical  had  a  seat,  as  the  Senior  Censor  of  the  Col- 

moment  and  interest  here  present  themselves:  lege  of  Physicians,  at  the  National  Vaccine 

but  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  discuss  Board,  and  I  then  had  opportunities  of  satis- 

them.     I  will  tiate  some  of  them,  however,  fying  myself  that  lymph  which  had  been 

that  you  may  bear  them  in  mind  in  your  transmitted  without  interruption  from  person 

future  opportunities  of  observation ;   espe-  to  person  ever  since  the  time  of  Jenner, 

dally  88  they  are  yet,  for  the  most  part,  un-  continued  to  generate  as  perfect  a  cow-pox 

decided  questions ;  and  questions  which  can  vesicle  as  at  £rst.     If,  as  Dr.  Helm  asserts, 

be  answered  only  after  repeated  and  careful  there  are  no  less  than  five  kinds  of  spurious 

observation.  cow-pox,  all  communicable  by  inoculation 

The  first  is,  whether  the  protecting  influ-  from  the  teats  of  the  animal  to  the  human 
ence  of  cowpox  upon  the  human  frame  dimi-  body,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  recourse 
Dishes  by  lapse  of  time,  and  at  length  wears  should  not  be  had  rashly  or  needlessly  to 
out.  There  seems  reason  for  suspecting  lymph  recently  obtained  from  the  cow. 
that  such  may,  sometimes  at  least,  be  the  In  the  fourth  place,  there  are  yet  moot 
case.  Certainly  in  many,  but  not  in  all,  of  points,  respecting  the  number  of  vesicles, 
those  who  have  gone  through  the  vaccine  and  the  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
disease,  revaccination  at  a  distant  period  re-  which  are  requisite  to  ensure,  and  to  pro- 
produces,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  long,  the  protective  power  of  vaccination, 
primary  effects.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  The  constitutional  effect  will  bear  some  pro- 
vaodnated  in  1799,  has  a  son  nine  or  ten  portion  to  the  number  of  vesicles  ;  and  of 
years  old,  who  was  vaccinated  at  the  age  of  these,  it  would  seem,  there  should  be  several ; 
three  weeks.  Both  of  them  have  lately  and  one  or  two  of  them,  at  least,  should  be 
been  revaccinated.  The  boy  was  somewhat  suffered  to  pursue  their  entire  course,  un- 
affected by  the  renewal  of  the  operation ;  touched. 

tiie  father  not  at  all.     It  yet  remains  to  be  With  regard  to  a  fifth  question,  the  most 

determined  whether  all  those  who  are  suscep-  important  of  all,  we  may  speak  very  de- 

tible  of  some  impression  from  a  second  vac-  cidedly ;   and  it  is  a  question  concerning 

cination,  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 

contagion  of  small-pox  :  and  whether  a  re-  medical  men  should  form,  and  disseminate 

petition  of  the  operation  of  engrafting  the  among  the  public,  correct  opinions :  I  allude 

cow-pox,  renews  or  adds  to  their  security  to  the  comparative  merits  and  advantages  of 

against  small-pox.     At  any  rate,  the  practice  inoeulation  with  MmaU'pox^  and  vaccina' 

of  revaccination  is  a  safe  and  advisable  pre'>  tion* 

caution.    Dr.  Gregory  says  of  it,  '*  we  have  The  advantages  of  the  practice  of  iqocola- 

sufficient  facts  before  us  to  state  with  confi-  tion  to  the  individual,  supposing  him  doomed 

deuce  that  it  need  never  to  be  recommended  to  have  small-pox,  were  great  and  obvious ; 

prior  to  the  tenth  year  of  life ;  and  that  the  to  the  community  at  large  they  were  very 

age  best  fitted  for  it  is  from  the  period  of  doubtful.     It  gave  the  undoomed  individual, 

puberty  to  that  of  confirmed  manhood."  for  certain,  an  ugly  disease,  which  was  oamf> 

But,  secondly,  is  there  any  ground  for  paratively  free  from  danger,  in  exchange  for 

■apposing    that  the  wished-for  protection  the  chance,  on  the  one  hand,  of  contracting 

ever  fails  to  be  conferred,  because  the  opera-  a  very  hazardous  form,  and  on  the  other,  of 

tion  is  performed  too  early  ?     It  has  been  escaping  altogether  from  any  form  of  variola, 

suspected  that  it  is  less  likely  to  produce  the  We  need  not  enquire  wUch  is  the  most 

requisite,  or  an  enduring,  effect  upon  the  eligible  branch  of  this  alternative ;  we  know 

constitution  when  it  is  done  while  the  child  which  was  by  most  men  actually  chosen, 

is  at  the  breast.     But  most  children  are  vac-  But  the  practice  of  inoculation,  by  carrying 

einated  within  that  period.    We  know  that  the  virus  nnd  the  disease  into  every  district 

this  is  a  time  when  they  are  but  little  sus-  and  village  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 

oeptible  of  contagious  disorders  in  general,  of  the  land,  filled  the  country  with  contagion  ; 

If  this  suspicion  be  well  founded,  Dr.  Ore-  ensured  the  disease  to  all  who  were  subjected 

gory's  first  proposition  requires  correction.  to  the  operation ;  and  diminished  to  all  who 

A  third  question  is,  how  far  the  frequent  were  not  the  chances  of  escaping  it     No 

fiuluie,  in  late  years,  of  complete  protection,  doubt  the  distemper  was  produced  artificially 

can  be  ascribed  to  the  drcumstanoe  that  the  in  many  more   persons  than  would  have 

vaccine  vims  has  been   repeatedly  trans-  caught  it  naturally,  had  inoculation  never 

mitted  from  one  human  bemg  to  another,  been  thought  of.     So  that  while  the  relative 

and  its  supply  thus  kept  up,  without  any  mortality,  the  per  oentage  of  deaths  from 

frerik  recurrence  to  tbe  cow,  the  original  small-pox,  was  lessened  by  this  practice, 
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the  abflolute  morttlity  ww  fisarfiilly  incrwaed.  expoted  to  tiie  ecmtagkm  of  mdUfKB,  ad 

Such  at  least  is  the  judgment  expressed  by  of  bong  allected  by  it,  is  Ibis,  ibst  it  giva 

most  idio  hsTe  thought  and  written  on  the  safety,  thoogfa  not  exemption ;  that  it  tdui 

sabject.     Dr.  Heberden  compared  the  nam-  away  tlie  sting  and  peril  of  tbevaiidloeidii' 

ber  of  deaths  ascribed  in  the  London  bills  ease,  by  cart^fing  it  of  the  seoondvy  km. 

of  mortality  to  small-pox  daring  the  first  At  the  very  worst,  it  leaves  the  iadindiil 

thirty  years  of  the  last  eentvry,  with  tiie  liable,  by  a  twofold  ill  lock,  to  eqoinota 

nnmber  daring  the  same  namber  of  years  at  form  of  small'-pox  very  mnoh  lem  dngena 

the  dose  of  the  oentory,  and  he  foond  that  Hun  that  which  he  wonld  Tolontsrily  soNpk 

they  had  increased  from  7*4  per  cent,  to  9*6  by  sabnritting  to  the  operstion  of  inonihtwi- 

per  cent.    To  be  sore,  some  allowance  most  '     It  is  difficolt  to  addnoe  exsct  aBnenoi 

ne  made  for  the  increase  in  the  whole  popa-  statements  in  illastration  of  this  roMOUBg; 

lation  of  London  daring  that  interval ;  bat,  bat  I  may  qaote  two  short  series  of  fretiM 

on  the  other  hmd,  we  mast  take  into  ae-  samples. 

coont  the  deaths  (not  noted  in  those  bills)  Ikiring  an  epidemic  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Mb 
which  followed  the  inoculation  ct  smaKk-pox  lliomson  saw,  from  June  1818  to  Deeosbcr 
In  sedaded  Tillages,  where,  bat  for  that  1819,  556  cases.  Of  these  205  hsd  pie- 
practice,  the  poison  might  seldom  have  been  rionsly  had  neither  small-pox  nor  coir^< 
foand.  It  is  right,  I  say,  that  this  matter  and  50  of  them  died;  nearly  1  in  4.  4itMk 
shonld  be  stea^ly  contemplated,  in  all  its  the  small-pox  for  the  second  time,  md  Dk. 
lights,  and  with  all  its  shadows,  in  order  that  Thomson  knew  of  30  other  socb  eua, 
tito  inestimable  blessing conferrad apon  man-  making  71  in  all,  whenof  3  died;  or  1  n 
kind  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Jenner  may  be  23.  310  had  been  prerionaly  vaooiBitei 
fairly  set  forth,  end  adeqaatdy  appreciated,  and  among  these  there  was  bat  one  dodi. 
Hie  vBcdne  Tinis  prodaces  a  slight  disorder.  The  population  of  Msrsdlks  at  the  tiae  flf 
which  is  attended  with  no  risk,  and  which  an  epidemic  there  in  1828,  waseiliaiilsdit 
(anlockily  I  may  say)  is  not  oommonicable  40,000 :  that  is  to  say,  of  30,000  vaodnittd, 
except  by  direct  engrafting.  It  not  only  2000  variolated,  and  8000  nnproteetei 
does  not  disseminate  a  dangeroas  and  deadly  Among  the  30,000  vaccinated,  soeat  tOOO 
poison,  bat,  if  rightly  osed,  it  affords  the  were  attacked  with  smail*pox,  md  ^ 
means  of  eradicating  from  a  weU-regalated  perished ;  I,  namdy,  in  100.  Of  the  6060 
comnanity,  or  at  least  of  oonfinmg  within  unprotected,  4000  were  attacked ;  sadlOOOi 
narrow  limits,  the  most  loathsome  pestilenoe  or  1  in  every  fbor,  died.  And  oat  of  the 
which  the  world  has  known.  Where  vaod-  200  variolated,  20  took  the  disesse  s  wosd 
nation  is,  the  contagion  of  small-pox  need  time,  and  4  died ;  or  1  in  5. 
never  come.  In  Denmark,  as  I  told  yon,  There  yet  remains  a  highly  bOm^i 
variola  had  at  <me  time  disappeared,  before  but  a  less  practicd  qaestion  Dr.  Jenao'' 
the  defensive  influence  of  compelled  vacd^  as  I  stated  before,  believed  tiist  he  hal 
nation:  Chance,  and  a  careless  security,  en-  traeed  the  cow-pox  to  its  origin*in  tiie  l»ds 
gendered  bj  the  absence  of  the  pest,  have  of  the  horse,  affected  with  iki§rm^  1< 
led  to  its  remtroduction  there.  Itismuchto  has  since  been  made  out  that  ti»  diioie 
be  regretted  that  the  boasted  liberty  of  this  which,  in  the  horse,  oonesponds  witli  md 
ccfontry  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  en-  produces  the  specific  malady  of  the  coVf  a 
fbrce  by  law  a  practice  wluch  would  be  so  a  yesicular  eruption,  having  no  neusi^y 
oondudve  to  the  public  weal.  Some  good  connexion  with  the  grease,  but  extesdvs 
mi^t  be  done  by  enacting  that  no  person  sometimes  all  over  the  animaPs  body.  Nov 
should  be  eligible  to  even  any  parochial  the  question  is,  whether  these  two  dirta*- 
oflSce  of  trust  or  profit  who  could  not  pro-  pers,  occurring  in  the  oow  and  in  the  boiK> 
duee  a  oertifieate  that  he  had  been  ddy  vac-  are  identicd  in  their  essence  end  sstorewit^ 
cinated.  And  the  benefits  which  this  Bite-  the  small-pox  of  man.  If  so  (ss  Dr.  JaDV 
guard  confers  on  the  individual  are  scaiody  bdieved,  and  Dr.  Banm  strongly  mstattfaf)' 
inferior  to  those  which  it  is  caleuLited  to  a  part  of  the  mystery  attending  the  wbok 
bestow  upon  sodety.  It  anfortunatdy  does  subject  vanishes,  llie  proteetioa  fimiabw 
not  give  complete  protection  against  small-  by  the  cow-pox  reaolves  itself  into  the  bmiv 
pox  to  all,  but  it  gives  complete  protection  familiar  law,  that  certain  diseases,  *BgaAt^ 
to  many.  And  you  must  recollect  that  by  anhnal  poisons,  happen  to  the  ssveinA- 
small-poxitsdfisnota  universal  and  abso-  vidual  but  once,  and  ahidd  the  body  sg*|"J^ 
hite  assurance  against  its  own  return.  But  their  own  reaonenoe.  In  eonlbfmity  «itb 
the  cow-pox  reUeves  all  from  the  necesrity,  this  ttMory,  Dr.  Baion  names  the  <1<«^ 
imposed  by  faiooulation,  of  coming  witUn  respectively,  varioim,  variol«  vaochnef  ^ 
the  sphere  of  the  variolous  contagion.    It  varioUe  eqainm. 

renders  many,  I  repeat,  impregnable  to  that        The  notion,  yoa  see,  is  thk,  thst  the 

poison,  if  they  do  chance  to  be  within  its  vaedne  disease  is  in  troth  smdl*pox,  kb* 

-ygo?  akid  its  advantage  tothe  comparative  dered  miM  by  pasBii«  throngh  the  sy^tv 

4bwwhoOTifer  the  dosible  misfortune  of  bemg  ofthocow.    The  gwat'olyst  of  laocwlitmy 
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the  malUpoz  if  to  produce  a  benigiieDt  ment  which  had  been  so  proepenmi  in  the 

form  of  that  diiease,  by  diminiithing  the  East,  whence  the  practice  of  engrafting  was 

number  of  paatnles.  The  cow-pox  dimi^uhes  originally  imported.    Daniel,  in  particular, 

thenomber  to  one;   and  while  it  rednoes  beome  famous  for  his  snccessfiil  inocnla- 

the  severity  of  the  disorder  to  a  minimum^  tions :  and  the  great  secret  of  his  success 

it  dbsolntely  takes  away  its  power  of  props-  seems  to  have  consisted  in  his  making  one 

gating  jtself ,  except  by  a  direct  engrafting  puncture  only ;  exposing  his  patients  much 

of  the  visible  Tims.    The  disease  is  not  suf-  and  often  to  a  cool  atmosphere ;  supplying 

fieiently  inlaiae  to  taint  the  air  with  poison-  them  freely  with  refrigerant  drinks ;  and  re- 

ous  effluvia.     At  the  same  time  it  affords  stricting  them  to  a  spare  diet.      Under  this 

(but  less  surely  and  less  permanently)  the  course,  Cullen,  who  adopted  it  fit>m  the 

customary  protection.     Such  is  the  theory,  Suttons,  declares  that  ninety-nine  times  in 

which  is  intelligible  and  plausible,  and  sup-  the  hundred  inoculation  imparts  a  distinct 

ported  by  strong  (acts  and  persuasive  reason-  small-pox,  and  very  generslly  of  the  ^tH^^ 

ing ;  for  all  which  I  must  needs  refer  you  to  form. 

Dr.  Baron's  book.  Now  the  same  principle  applies  to  the 

To  avoid  breaking  the  thread  which  con-  casual  disease  when  we  have  reason  to  sus- 

sects  the  different  parts  of  the  main  subject,  pect  that  it  is  impending,  or  have  the  oppor- 

I  have  postponed  to  the  last  what  I  have  to  tunity  of  treating  it  at  its  commencement, 

say  respecting  the  lr«a/maif  of  small-pox.  The  object  is  to  prevent,  if   possible,  a 

Hus,  for  a  longtime,  was  conducted  upon  copious  eruption ;  upon  which,  as  we  have 

an  enoneous  principle,  and  eminently  disss-  seen,  the  severity  and  peril  of  the  disorder 

trous.    The  older  physicians  attempted  to  entirely  depend.     It  has  been  thought  that 

foroe  out,  through  the  skin,   the  morbid  venesection,  by  its  antiphlogistic  power,  and, 

matter  existing  in  the  blood.    The  eruption  perhaps,  by  letting  out,  with  the  blood, 

they  consideied  to  be  the  natural  and  only  some  portion  of  the  regenerated  virus,  might 

care ;  and  adopting  the  vulgar  maxim,  that  lessen  the  number  of  the  forthcoming  pus- 

**  it  was  better  out  than  in,"  they  did  all  tnles.    But  you  csnnot  ensure  this  effect  by 

they  ooold  to  promote  a  copious  eruption,  blood-letting :   and  you  must  bear  in  mind 

by  a  hot  regimen,  by  covering  the  patient  that,  should  the  eruption  prove  confluent, 

with  bed  clothe^,  by  keeping  &e  doon  snd  suppuration,  to  a  laige  amount,  is  inevita- 

windows   jeaknisly   closed,  and  excluding  ble,  and — ^like  that  of  an  extensive  bum — 

every  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  sometimes  by  will  require,  in  order  to  go  on  favourably,  a 

«iimrTh**'^"g  wine  and  cordials.    The  oele-  oertsin  degree  of  constitutional  vigour. 

brated  John  of  Gaddesden,  the  author  of  You  may  abate  the  foroe  of  tiie  eruptive 

that  ooiious  book  the  Rom  AnffUea,  im-  fever,  and  keep  down,  it  is  believed,  the 

proved  even  upon  this.    He  surrounded  the  number  of  pustules,  by  saline  purgatives,  so 

half-suffocated  patient  with  red  curtains,  red  exhibited  as  to  produce  two  or  three  loose 

waUsy  redfnmiture  of  all  kinds :  every  thing  stools  every  day,  and  by  free  ventilation  of 

he  saw  was  to  be  red;  for  in  that  colour  the  surface  of  the  body.    The  skin  may  even 

there  was,  he  pretended,  a  peculiar  virtue,  be  sponged  with  tepid  water,  if  its  tempera- 

This  John  of  Gaddesden,  by  the  way,  was  a  tare  be  very  high. 

very  sad  knave,  and  the  first  Englishmsn,  I  When  the  eruption  is  all  come  out,  if 
believe,  who  had  the  luck  to  be  made  Court  the  pimples  on  the  hco  be  very  few  and  die- 
physician.  He  had  one  medicine  so  good  tinct,  the  dsnger  is  over,  and  there  is  no 
as  to  be  fit  for  the  rich  only ;  and  he  re-  more  to  be  done.  At  this  period  Cullen 
commended  a  double  dose  for  the  wealthy,  dissnsdes  the  fiirther  use  of  purgatives,  as 
**  Dnplum  sit,  si  pro  divite.''  He  flourished  being  sometimes  hurtful. 
in  the  14th  century.  But  if  the  pimples  on  the  foce  be  many, 

Sydenham  was  the  fint,  in  this  country,  and  confluent,  the  patient  will  still  require  a 

to  employ  the  opposite  or  cool  regimen  in  great  deal  of  attention.    Our  business  is  to 

■ntW-pffX  :    and  although    his   prqudioed  look  out  for,  and  to  meet,  untoward  symp- 

oonfeemponries  refused  to  follow  his  exam-  toms. 

pie,  and  adopt  his  practice,  he  confideotiy  About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  wakefhl- 

piedieted  iti    final  triumph  —  *'  obtinebit  neas,  and  restleasneas,  and  sometimes  tre- 

demum  me  vita  fiincto."  mors,  are  apt  to  come  on ;  and  the  proper 

But  it  was  snbeequently  to  the  introduc-  remedies  for  this  set  of  symptoms,  in  small- 

tion  of  the  method  of  inoculation  that  the  pox   as  well  as  in  continued  fevers,  are 

eodling  treatment  was  feirly  established,  by  opiates.    In  variola,  when  given   in  foil 

tiM  Suttops    two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  doses  at  bed-time,  their  good  effects  are 

Robert,  lived  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds ;   the  often  very  conspicoous  the  next  day. 

other,  Daniel,  at  Ingatestone,  in    Essex.  If  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  should 

Ilieae  men,  wiser  in  their  genetation  than  prooeed  tardily,  if  they  ahonki  not  fill  up 

the  regnlar  physicians,  had  the  good  sense  properly  nor  their  contents  become  pumlent, 

to  puaoe  the  Mine  plan  of  general  manage-  then  strong  broths  may  be  of  nae,  or  ewen 
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wine.     But  the  effects  of  these  must  be  "^^  Pa*c^.»  ^'Wch  is  quickly  covered  hy  tte 

carefully  watched,  and  their  amount  adjusted  characteristic  vesicles  of  eczema.     They  tre 

to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  commonly  irritated  by  scratching,  so  that  % 

When  the  pustules  are  livid,  and  inter-  greater  number  of  them  pour  out  thnr  con- 
mixed  with  petechisB,  and  typhoid  symptoms  ^^^  over  the  neighbouring  parts  than  are 
occur,  the  disorder  generally  proves  fatal,  absorbed.  This  fluid,  so  effused,  becomes 
In  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  prescribe  concrete,  so  as  to  assume  a  yeUowisb  wmi. 
bark  and  acids,  in  addition  to  the  wine  and  transparent  gummy  appearance,  as  is  well 
opiates.  ^^°  ^^  ^^^  cases  before  us.     This  concre* 

The  "proper  plan  of  managing  the  patient  *><>»  "»*»  the  hair  so  far  as  it  extendi.    In 

during  the  continuance  of  the  secondary  ™*^y   ^^^es  the  eruption  quickly  spreadi 

fever,  is  to  keep  his  bowels  moderately  open  o^®*"  ™o«*  ^^  ^^^  »cdp»  **>«  «*"»  **>*  ^^' 

by  gentie  laxatives,  or  by  enemata ;  and  to  ^cad,  and  more  or  less  of  the  fece ;  thea 

give  opiates  once  or  twice  a  day.    These  are  P*^  °®*°g  ™°^  °^  ^ess  completely  coTewd 

the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  irrita-  ^^^  this  yellow  concrete  matter.     In  the 

tion  of  the  skin.    The  cooling  regimen  must  W   before  you  it  has  affected  not  only 

now  be  given  up ;  and  the  strength  must  be  ^^^^^e  several  parts,  but  also  the  back  of  the 

supported  by  a  nourishing  diet.     Wine  and  'icck. 

cordials  are  indicated  if  the  pulse  be  feeble ;  **  "  said  the  affection  is  more  commonlT 

but  the  swelling  of  the  hands  and  wrists  ^®^°  among  children  with  fair  hair  and  light 

often  makes  it  difficult  to  feel  the  pulse.  complexions  than  others.      I  find  it  occur 

Various  external  applications  have  been  ^«»7  commonly  also  among  those  of  dark 

tried,  with   the  view  of  relieving  the   in-  complexion.      It  is  very  tme  that,  dunng 

tolerable  itching;  which  often  induces  the  the  first  dentition,  a  large  proportion  of  chil- 

patients  to  scratch  and  tear  their  faces,  and  ^^^^  ^^  comparatively  fair.     In  these  cases 

to   ensure   the  formation   of  scars.      Cold  the  redness  is  often  very  intense,  the  inte- 

cream  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  or  a  solution  g^nients  tumid,  and  the  exudation  from  the 

of  common  salt,  applied  luke  warm ;  or  a  ^^ole  surface  most  profuse.    The  itching  is 

liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  olive  ®^^  ^  K'^t,  that  a  chUd  cannot  refram 

oil  and  Ume  water.     This  may  be  smeared,  ^^  adding  to  the  irriUtion  by  the  nse^ 

from  time  to  time,  over  the  itching  surface,  the  nails  ;  and  this  state  of  things  is  bik* 

by  means  of  a  soft  camel's  hair  pencil.  aggravated  by  frequent  or  constant  eiyosait 


late 

I  know  of  nothing  ^  .^.  ..  •              -                    u 

beyond  blistering  the  throat  and  cheat.  moved,   and  he  left  to  himself,  he  would 

. quickly  tear  the  whole   scalp  till  it  bled. 

"""                                   —  rjijjg  irritation  very  commonly  extends  to  the 

CLINICiX  OBSERVATIONS  neighbouring  glands ;    they  become  tamid. 

Qjj  and  often  suppurate.      There  are  two  such 

^,^„.^^^ -.  cases  before  you  to-day.     In  the  case  of  the 

DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN.  boy,  the  cruite  are  much  thicker  than  tho* 

By  Benjamin  Phillips,  F.R.S.  ^i  .^^^  f '^ '  .*?"  ^  ^^'""^  *?  "  admixture 

of  impetigo  with  the  original  disesse  m  b» 

Soiigeon  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary.  case,  so  as  to  give  more  the  appearance  of 

scabbing  to  the  crust.     You  see  the  knp<s 

SCALP  DISBA8E8.  ^  pustulcs  ou  the  forehead.    This  state  of 

-WT     V  »  things  may  continue  through  the  whole  pe- 

Eezema.'—We  shall  now  proceed  to  con-  nod  of  the  first  dentition ;   and,  as  I  hate 

aider  the  ordinary  form  of  *'  scald  head  ;"  already  stated,  if  it  be  restrained  within  mo- 

Mid  probably  the  name  has  been  derived  derate  limits,  its  influence  is  salutary ;  hut 

from  the  scald-like  appearance  of  the  scalp  if  its  characters  be  changed,  so  as  to  assume 

m  this  particular  affection,  eczema.     I  have  much  acuteness,   serious  inconveoicnce  is 

already  shewn  you  that  a  very  large  propor-  often  the  consequence.     When,  instead  of 

tion  of  the  cases  of  scalp  disease  which  come  the  appearance  I  have  attempttd  to  dcacrihc, 

under  our  observation  here,  and  I  apprehend  the  crusts  grow  hard  and  brittle,  almost  fn\- 

elsewhere,  are  cases  of  this  species  of  vencu-  vcrulent,  the  general  health  will  most  likely 

lar  disease.  goffer ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  where 

In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  ecsema  this  state  of  things  exists,  there  is,  as  you 

of  the  scalp,  the  disease  also  extends  to  the  may  perceive,  a  silly  or  fatuous  appearsnc*, 

face ;  and,  m  a  large  majority  of  such  cases,  which  I  believe  to  be  owing,  to  a  certain  ci- 

the  disease  seems  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  tent,  to  the  state  of  the  eriiption  j  and  which 

irritation  of  teething ;  it  may  be  that  of  the  wiU,  I  have  no  doubt,  yield  when  the  irrita. 

first,  or  of  the  second  dentition.     The  dis-  tion  ceases,  or  when  the  scalp  affection  fl*- 

ease  oominences  with  the  development  of  a  sumes  a  more  active  chanu;ter. 
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DUtffHOiU.'^lt  i»  not  Tery  easy,  at  least  chief.  This  can  be  done  by  Interposing  a 
in  the  acute  stage,  to  confuse  eczema  with  piece  of  oiled  linen  between  the  cap  and  the 
any  other  disease,  except  occasionally  impe-  head ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  no  cap  at  all. 
tigo.  We  cannot  confound  it  with  herpes,  To  allay  the  irritation  at  the  part,  a  bread 
which  is  the  only  other  vesicular  disease  of  and  water,  or  potato  poultice,  answers  very 
the  scalp  we  are  called  upon  to  treat,  for  well.  In  acute  cases  it  should  not  be  ap- 
reasons  already  given  ;  nor  with  any  pustu-  plied  quite  cold,  because  cold  applications 
lar  disease,  except  when  eczema  has  as-  often  develop  ophthalmia.  It  soon  brings 
sumed  theimpetiginoid  form ;  and  even  then,  away  the  crusts,  soothes  the  inflamed  inte- 
the  vesicles,  which  you  cannot  ful  to  find,  gument,  and  is  a  protection  against  scratch- 
will  soon  inform  you  that  the  disease  is  not  ing.  Every  morning,  or  even  morning  and 
pustular.  It  is  true  you  may  get  the  scalp  evening,  it  is  well  to  wash  the  part  with 
affected  with  eczema  and  impetigo  at  the  soap  and  water.  If  the  irritation  be  great, 
aame  time,  but  they  are  generally  distinct,  the  soap  must  be  of  the  mildest  kmd  ;  if  it 
It  is  in  its  chronic  form,  however,  and  more  assume  the  chronic  form,  soft  soap  may  be 
particularly  when  it  presents  the  desqua-  used  with  advantage.  If  tlie  irritation  be 
mating  appearance,  that  eczema  is  most  very  great,  it  may  become  prudent  to  use 
confounded  with  other  affections  of  a  scaly  mucilaginous  and  anodyne  applications,  such 
nature,  such  as  pityriasis  or  psoriasis ;  this  as  decoction  of  mallows  and  poppy  heads. 
is  the  state  to  which  Alibert  applied  the  These  simple  means  will  often  be  quite  suf- 
term  "dartre  furfurac^e,"  and  Bateman,  I  ficient  to  impose  a  proper  check  upon  the 
apprehend,  "  porrigo/iiT^ran^."  In  these  disease;  and  when  tiie  irritation  ceases  it 
cases  I  have  only  to  recal  your  attention  to  may  soon  disappear ;  but  there  are  cases 
the  necessity  for  looking  for  the  elementary  where  the  acute  Sjrmptoms  will  abate,  and 
lesion  :  if  you  find  Tesiclea  your  diagnosis  is  the  disease  will  degenerate  into  a  chronic 
clear ;  if  yon  do  not,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  most  obstinate  form  ;  but  these  are 
or  the  occurrence  of  a  certain  exhalation  principally  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  pre- 
from  fissures,  will  help  you  to  a  proper  con-  seated  at  a  somewhat  later  period  of  life, 
elusion.  Here  we  shall  often  have  much  exercise  for 

The  fact,  that  you  have  only  to  carry  in  patience  and  ingenuity  $  here  we  shall  often 

your  mind  two  vesicular  affections,  eczema  find  the  most  approved  means  fail,  at  the 

and  herpes ;  two  pustular  affections,  impe-  moment  when  they  seem  on  the  verge  of 

tigo  and  porrigo  ;  and  two  squamous  dis-  curing  the  disease.     In  some  cases  decoc- 

cases,   pityriasis  and  psoriasis,  makes  the  tion  of  dulcamara,  in  others  the  bichloride 

study  of  scalp  diseases,  so  considered,  a  to-  of  mercury,  in  others  Plummer's  pill,  in 

lerably  simple  matter,  in  so  far  as  concerns  others  acids  or  alkalies,  may  do  well ;  but 

diagnosis.  in  very  obstinate  cases  I  have  known  the 

TYeaimeni,  —  If  prudently  treated,  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  be  derived  from 

inflammation  lessens,  and  in  a  few  weeks—  arsenic.     In  this  form  of  disease  local  ap- 

fh>m  three  to  six  or  eight — it  disappears,  plications  are  often  of  great  service.    In 

leaving  behind  it  only  a  certain  tendency  to  young  children,  however,  I  do  not  often  go 

desquamation ;  but  if  neglected,  or  impro-  beyond  short  hair,  ablutions  with  soft  or 

perly  treated,   the  disease  may  assume  a  mild  soap  morning  and  evening ;  and  after 

chrome  form ;  the  redness  is  then  inoonsi-  each  ablution,  if  the  redness  be  not  intense, 

derable,  the  vessels  irregularly  developed,  I  apply  upon  the  part  sulphuret  of  potash 

and  a  thickened,  rough,  desquamating  sur-  lotion,     in  other  cases,  where  there  is  still  a 

face  is  presented;  this,  as  I  have  already  cracking  oozing  surface,  I  find  zinc  mnt- 

Btated,  is,  I  presume,  what  constitutes  the  ment  very  useftil.     The  torturing  nitrate  of 

"  tcigne  fnrfurac^e"  of  Alibert,  aqd  proba-  silver  system  I  decidedly  abjure ;    I  have 

bly  tiie  *'  porrigo y«r/»rafu"  of  Willan.  seen  very  serious  scalp  mischief  from  it,  and 

When  eczema  appears   during  the  first  you  saw  the  effects  of  it  on  the  boy's  cheek 

dentition,  no  violnit  means  are  to  be  re-  last  week.      But  there  still    remains  one 

sorted  to  for  its  removal ;  but  it  is  necessary  thing  to  which  I  must  direct  your  attention, 

to  observe  certain  rules  for  restraining  the  and  that  is,  the  length  of  time  whidi  will 

irritation  withqi  prudent  limits  ;  if  it  be  left  often  elapse,  even  when  the  disease  is  got 

to  itself,  this  may  not  always  be  the  case,  the  better  of,   before  the  scalp  acquires  a 

At  this  period  it  is  npt  often  necessary  to  healthy  appearance.      A  certain,    though 

cut  Ae  hair ;  but  if  it  be  long  enough  to  be,  slight,  redness  may  continue,  and  the  de- 

wfaen  matted,   a  source    of  irritation,    it  squamation  may  be  considerable.    These  are 

shooid  be  removed,  as  close  to  the  scalp  as  cases  in  which  ignorant  persons  continue 

convenient,  with  a  scissars ; — ^it  is  never  to  apply  a  variety  of  agents,  under  the  idea 

proper  to  resort  to  the  razor  in  this  affec-  that  the  disease  is  not  got  rid  of,  and  subject 

tion.     It  is  proper  to  prevent  the  exudation  the  patient  to  very  unnecessary  discomfort 

from  getting  upon  the  cap,  if  worn,  because  and  seclusion.     Whenever  we  have  disai- 

it  atieks  to  the  part  and  increases  the  mis-  pated  the  disease,  the  less  we  interfere  with 
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tiie  put  the  better ;  we  shall  not  expedite  affeetkn  of  a  peeoKar  natofe,  vety 

the  letorn  to  a  natanl  conditkm  by  offidons  dnriiig  the  earlier  yean  of  Ufe,  ianpetigp. 

meddling.    Let  the  hair  grow,  let  the  parts  You  will  reeoUect  that,  in  speaking  of  im. 

be  daily  washed  with  iidld  soap,  and  let  petigo  genersUy,  we  alhided  to  aercnl  vaiie- 

natore  do  the  rest.  ties,  of  which  the  impetigo>^ficrate  waa  the 

Herpn^ — ^The  occnrrenoe  of  Aevyet  of  the  most  important.    Yon  wUl  reooUeot,  aba, 

scalp  is  anfieqnent.     I  have  known  a  ease  that  we  foond  the  elementary  lesioa  to  be 

of  herpes  MOtter,  in  which  one  limb  of  the  the  same  in  all ;  bnt  when  these  alEectioaa 

band  has  stretched  np,  a  certain  distance,  oocnr  in  the  scalp,  they  undergo  a  eertaiB 

into  the  hairy  scalp ;  but  it  is  an  unfirequent  modification,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 

occurrence ;  so  indeed  is  that  of  herpes  etr-  structure  of  the  part  in  whieh  tiie  disease  is 

etimafifs,  whose  tnore  common  seat  is  the  derebped.    Impetigo >^tirola,  in  the  ibrm 

face.    Herpes  eireimnatui  is  presented  in  the  it  presents  elaewhere,  is  not  commonly  seen 

form  of  a  red  patch,  almost  always  round,  in  the  scalp ;  neither  is  the  impetjgoi|pflrM, 

sometimes  oval;  the  redness  is  much  less  though  simUar  aiTectionB  atig^itly  modifiH 

TiTid  at  the  centre  than  the  circumference  of  are :  and  here  we  enter  upon  the  eonfnsiOB 

the  patch,  and  if  the  patch  be  large,  the  skin  whidi  has  been  introduced  into  the  study  of 

at  its  centre  may  be  of  a  natural  colour,  scalp  diseases.    Two  forms  of  impetigo  are 

Soon  the  circumference  is  studded  with  a  common  to  the  scalp,  the  impetigo  imrvtiii 

number  of  small  vesicles :  at  first  they  are  and  the  impetigo  grannlmfa*    I  take  it  that 

transparent,  very  soon  the  fluid  they  contain  impetigo  fframSata  is  the  affectioa  dtauibed 

becomes  turbid,  and  is  absorbed ;  or  they  by  Alibert  as  tinea  granulate,  by  Batpman  as 

burst,  and  are  fbllowed  by  thin  scales,  which  porrigo  grannlata ;  though  Rayer  seesas  to 

are  soon  detached,  and  in  ten  days  all  that  incline  to  the  opinion  that  hia  descr^ilioo  of 

remains  is  a  littie  redness  at  the  point.    A  porrigo   finrosa   corresponda   more    nearly 

littie  itching  and  stinging  are  all  that  the  with  this  variety.    The  impetigo  lorwalw  is 

patient  complains  of.  the  cmsta  lactea  of  some  authors,  teigne 

Now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  confound  this  muqueuse  of  others,  and  correspondB  nearly 

disease  with  lepra,  except  at  a  particular  enough  with  the  impetigo  Jigurmtm  of  other 

momentH-when  the  ahrivdled  vesicles  pre-  parts.    I  must  detain  you  a  few  nuButes  to 

sent  only  a  slight  exfoliation  upon  a  red  endeavour  to  make  impetigo  aa  simple  as 

surfece ;  but  even  then,  the  remains  of  some  possible ;  and  this  I  shidl  <£>  by  gettii^  rid 

of  the  vesicles,  and  the  absence  of  the  raised  of  all  varieties,  and  considering  impetigo  as 

ring  of  lepra,  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  a  single  affection.     Willan  and  w«>— »*«« 

thfam.    Further,  when  herpes  is  in  this  state  conceived  there  was  something  particular  ia 

It  is  near  its  cure.    The  confusion  which  the  the  small  pustules  of  their  porrigo  lanaiit, 

name  ringworm  and  the  annular  arrangement  and  they  <»lled  them  achorwg,  an  cxpreaaioB 

have  brought  about,  has  tended  to  create  the  value  of  which  is  not  well  understood, 

some    mistakes    with   respect   to    porrigo  The  fact  is,  I  do  not  bdieve  it  ia  p^eriHf  to 

scutulata;  but  the  one  disease  is  vesicular  establish  a  satis&otory  distinction  between 

and  only  yields  squamsB,  its  duration  is  short,  what  they  termed  jMydroeeoaa,  and  other 

It  is  not  contagious,  and  it  does  not  cause  small  pustules  of  (he  scalp ;  there  are  only 

the  hair  to  fall  of.    The  other  affection  is  two  pustules  for  us  to  make  out,  the  one 

pustular  and  contagious,  of  long  uncertain  well  marked,  the  impetigo  one — the  ordinary 

duration,  causing  scabs,  which  increase  in  one,  the  other  more  doubtful,  they^vat. 
thickness,  and  the  hair  falls  off  in  those        The  affection  I  wish  first  to  bring  before 

parts  which  the  disease  has  affected,  and  you  you  is  the  porrigo   granulate  of  Willan, 

have  means  enough  of  distinguishing  between  which  I  persist  in  regarding  as  identical 

herpes  and  porrigo.  with  the  impetigo  tparta  of  other  parts; 

Little  need  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  the  porrigo  ianfalu  I  persist  in  regarding  m 

this  disease:  left  to  itself  it  will  probably  the  impetigo  fiffuraia  of  other  parts;  so  that 

get  well  as  soon  as  by  any  effort  of  art;  we  have  two  varieties  of  impetigo  of  the 

certainly  the  eeiroiie  plan  retsrds  the  cure,  scalp,  representing  the  impetigo^^^vrolc  and 

The  same  simple  means  already  indicated  impetigo  Jporsa  of  other  regiima. 
for  the  treatment  of  slight  cases  of  herpes        Impetigo  larvaUs  is  presented  in  the  form 

may  be  employed  here,  but  alkaline  lotions  of  whitish  yellow,  acuminated,  and  more  or 

will  often  be  found  beneficial  in  allaying  less  dustered  pustules,  which,  either  spon- 

itching  and  stinging ;  so  will  an  old  woman's  taneously  or  from  scratching,  because  the 

remedy,  rubbing  the  point  with  a  little  saliva,  itching  is  great,  open,  and  allow  of  the  eec^w 

Bateman  recommended  astringent  lotions,  of  a  thick,  gummy,  yellowish  fluid,  by  which 

but  oold  water  baa  the  same  effect  in  lessen-  the  surrounding  hair  is  matted,  and  yellowish 

ing  the  itching.    Such  are  the  simple  means  or  brownish  scabs  are  thus  produced.    The 

to  be  empbyed  in  the  treatment  of  this  exudation  continues,  the  scabs  are  thidccool, 

comparatively  simple  disease.  and  if  they  foil  off  they  are  reprodnoed.    A 

ieqptl^.— We  must  next  consider  an  oontinual  ooaiag  is  thw  kept  up,  and  the 
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child,  by  seratdiing,  increues  it,  and  some-  generally  before  the  second  year.    I  think, 

times  occasions  excoriations.    If  this  disease  also,  it  ia  oftener  seen  in  children  with  brown 

affects  a  large  part  of  the  scalp,  and  in  the  hair,  and  its  tendency  is  always  to  assome  a 

case  before  yon  it  does  so,  the  pain  and  chronic  form. 

itching  are  often  very  severe,  pedicoli  are  Neither  of  these  affections  is  contagions ; 
often  developed  in  large  quantities,  and  both  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  cleanliness, 
gpreatly  increase  the  irritation  and  exhalation,  and  general  debility,  from  misery :  but  im- 
The  scabs  may  become  friable  and  break  petigo  iarvalit  is  most  commonly  seen  as  a 
into  pieces,  the  fragments  adhering  to  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  of  teething, 
roots  of  the  hair ;  and  from  the  hair  being  Impetigo  gramUaia  is  much  less  frequently 
matted  together  it  is  difficult  to  detach  them,  seen  than  the  Iarvalit:  and  probably  the 
Hie  want  of  cleanliness  gives  greater  inten-  grannUur  variety  may  requiie  a  particular 
aity  to  the  symptoms ;  a  very  fetid  smell  is  state  of  scalp  and  constitution  for  its  de- 
exhaled,  and  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  often  velopment. 

enlarged.    All  these  circumstances  are  well        Diagnoait, — ^There  is  one  circumstance 

ahown  in  the  case  before  us ;  and  between  this  which  has  caused  impetigo  larvaiis  to  be  con- 

and  next  week  the  only  application  which  founded  with  porrigo  scutulata;  but  theie 

shall  be  made  to  it  is  a  poultice,  and  you  must  have  been  much  ignorance  or  cardess- 

will  be  able  to  judge  of  its  effects.     The  ness  for  it  to  happen.     If  impetigo  larvaiu 

eruption  may  extend  to  the  face  and  the  has  existed  long,  and  been  neglected,  the 

back  of  the  neck,  and  considerably  increase  hair  may  fall  off;  but  then  it  is  soon  re- 

the  evil.    The  hair  falls  off  if  the  scabs  have  placed  with  similar  hair,  because  the  bulbs 

long  remained  adherent,  but  new  hair  is  are   not   destroyed.     As  to  the  impetigo 

developed  soon,  because  the  bulbs  were  not  granulataf  the  crusts  are  so  characteristic 

destroyed,  but  only  inflamed.     If,  however,  that  as  long  as  they  exist  no  difficulties  as  to 

the  scabs  are  removed  early,  by  emollient  or  diagnosis  ought  to  be  experienced ;  yet  they 

alkaline  applications,  We  discover  an  inflamed  have  occurred,  and  therefore  it  is  my  duty 

or  even  excoriated  surface,  from  whence  a  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  them, 

nauseous  viscid  fluid  is  exhaled.  There  are  cases  where  porrigo   tcuittiaia 

Now  let  ns  compare  with  the  above  va-  presents  granular  scabs,  somewhat  like  im- 

riety  the  porrigo  gramilata  of  Bateman  and  petigo  granuUtta,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 

WiUan,   or,  as  we  have  it,  the  impetigo  they  have    been    so    described.     Impetigo 

9par»a  of  the  scalp.    We  do  not  find  t^s  granulata  never  presents  those  large  incrus- 

form  of  the  disease  so  extended  as  the  last ;  tations  that  are  seen  in  porrigo  in  that  state ; 

we  find  it  more  confined.     It  commonly  besides,  if  the  scabs  are  thrown  off  the  dr- 

oocurs  on  the  crown  and  back  of  the  head ;  it  cular  form  of  the  patches,  and  the  character 

difien  remarkably  from  impetigo  iarvalit,  in  of  the  pustules  are  sufficient  distinctions. 

the  absence  of  that   abundant    exudation  Impetigo  is  never  contagious,  and   nerer 

which  we  saw  in  the  preceding  variety,  and  destroys  the  hur-bulb.    As  to  the  impetigo 

in  the  dryness  of  its  sadis  ;  and  this  is  pro-  larvalii,  it  may,  at  an  early  period  of  scabbing, 

bably  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  in-  or  even  during  the  pustular  period,  be  oon- 

llammatory  action.      In  other  respects  it  founded  with  the  variety  already  diescribed  : 

commences  by  small  pustules  very  similar  if  we  take  a  pibsage  fr^m  Bateman,  we  must 

to  the  last,  often  with  a  hair  passing  through  think  it  is  very  likely  to  be  confounded  with 

them,  but  the  fluid  they  contain  quickly  porrigo /»o«a.    And  John  Bums  seems  to 

dries  up,  and  produces  hard,  irregular,  dry,  think  that  the  crusta  lactea  tinea  mncillnor, 

brownish  scabs,  strongly  adherent  to  the  porrigo  lanralis,  and  porrigo  favosa,  are  iden- 

ffw>t8  of  the  hair.    These  crusts,  so  formed,  tical ;  but  it  is  not  WuAj  that  impetigo  far- 

oottstitnte  the  only  peculiarity  of  this  affec-  valit  can  be  confounded  with  what  we  know 

tkm ;  they  acquire  a  hard  and  unequal  sur-  as  porrigo  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated. 
fiaoe,  and  a  brown  or  dark  grey  colour ;  they        TVeatment. — ^To  cut  the  hair  short  with  a 

have  been  likened  by  Alibert  to  pieces  of  scissors,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  scabs,  is  the 

mortar  or  plaster  iUlen  from  old  walls,  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  these  affections; 

They  exhale  a  disagreeable  sickly  odour,  but  there  is  something  else  to  be  kept  in 

which  some  persons  have  likened  to  rancid  view  in  cases  of  impetigo  larvaUg.    In  the 

batter,  and  which,  in  those  persons  who  are  case  of  an  infant  teething,  eczema  or  impetigo 

not  very  cleanly,  is  sometimes  extremely  may  be  the  result  of  the  irritation ;  and  both 

offensive.    Where  proper  attention  to  dean-  must  then  be  tenderly  treated,  because  their 

liness  is  paid  the  smell  is  not  offensive.     It  influence  is  salntary.      In  those  cases  the 

often  happens  that  in  the  intervals  between  irritation  is  quieted  by  keeping  the  parts 

the  scabs  the  scalp  desquamates  slightly,  moist  by  emollients;  some  nurses  are  advised 

UsnaDy,  the  scabs  are  more  stationary  Uian  to  accomplish  the  same  object  by  pressing 

those  of  the  preceding  variety.    The  impetigo  some  milk  from  Uie  breast  over  the  part; 

prammlata  Is  not  usiuJly  shewn  at  so  early  a  sometimes  good  is    got  by  changing  the 

period  of  life  as  the  impetigo  Iarvalit  s  not  nurse  in  those  cases.    If  there  be  mnch  in- 
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flammation,  i&  a  Strang  chiM,  it  nwf  b«  Alftiil'a   '^Aite»  dfaa    DtoMlHai"  vfl 

pmclent  to  plaoe  leeebfls  bdund  tho  esazB.  show  aa  nnMsh  oonfonim  av  anted  befcic. 

When  tbe  hidr  ta  quite  ihort,  if  the  redneaa  Becaoae  I  think  the  term  poiiigo  imppfi- 

ia  leiaened  and  the  Bcabs  are  got  away,  80  cable,  I  prefer  to  apply,  to  what  was  Lony'i 

that  any  remedies  can  be  applied  directly  tinea,  the  term  faviu ;  and  aa  it  preseoU  bro 

upon  the  diseased  integument,  the  sulphate  varieties,  we  will,  with  AUbert,  (»lloDe&nis 

of  potash  lotion  will  be  found  very  useful,  vulgarit ;  the  other,  favua  9Cutiform9, 
That  may  be  applied  morning  and  evening,        I  must,  however,  in  classing  favus  smraf 

and  during  the  day  and  night  the  part  may  pustules,  guard  myself  by  steting  my  beb^ 

be  kept  covered  with  common  sulphur  oint-  that  theyorotia  element  ia  not  a  tmepnitnk, 

ment :  the  head  should  be  well  washed  with  but  perhaps  from  the  first  a  dry  cnut  or 

yellow  or  soft  soap  morning  and  evening,  scab.     Whether  or  not  it  be  of  a  tuber* 

before  the  lotion  is  applied.     Some  people  cular  nature,  is  a  matter  of  doubt    h. 

recommend,   where  the  case  i^  obstinate,  a    few    words,     then,   I    wish  to  coorej 

issues  and  blisters  to  the  neck.     I  am  not  to   your   minds,   under    the   term  /anu< 

sensible  that  I  have  ever  known  good  to  a  special  disease  of  the  scalp,  commoolj 

follow  the  use  of  these  means.  occurring  in  infancy,  susceptible  of  traos- 

As  to  internal  treatment,  it  must  depend  mission  by  contagion,  seated  in,  or  b  imoK- 

upon  the  condition  of  the  individual.  Where  diate  relation  with,  the  piliferoua  foUicks. 

haatives  and  occasional  purges  of  calomel  and  very  often   inducing  baldness  at  tbr 

are  well  borne,  I  have  generally  found  them  affected  point.     It  is   particularly  chanc- 

useful ;  but  impetigo  commonly  makes  ite  terized  by  cruste  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of 

appearance  in  scrofulous  children,  and  then  the  skin,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  ^(h  a 

generous  feeding  and  preparations  of  iron  more  or  less  well-defined  central  deprewon. 

may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  disease  into  a  which  gives  the  scab  nauch  of  the  vp^euvxt 

condition  for  cure.     As  may  be  supposed,  of  the  cell  of  a  honey-comb — wbeooe  tlv 

where  the  disease  is  a  consequence  of  a  slow  term  favus— or  of  that  of  a  lupin  tetir- 

deterioration  of  the  system,  there  is  often  whence  the  name  porrigo,  or  tinea  hpiium. 

experienced  much  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  Many  persons  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  it 

it.     In  some  such  cases  good  is  got  from  the  should  be  ranked  as  a  primairily  pustabr 

use  of  mineral  acids,  from  dulcamara,  and  disease — that  is,  that  a  pustule  precedes  the 

in  some  very  obstinate  cases,  where  ordinary  prodaction  of  favous  matter  ,*  others  maio- 

means  have  fiiiled,  the  disease  will  yield  to  tein  that  the  pustule  is  not  a  necessary  pre- 

arsenic.  cursor  of  the  development  of  the  faro*. 

Favu8, — We  must  now  consider  the  most  Some  persons  maintein  that  the  very  snull 

important,  and  by  far  the  most  obstinate,  of  yellowish  pustules  imbedded  in  the  intega- 

all  the  diseases  of  the  scalp.     To  this  affec-  ment  of  the  scalp  constitute  the  commeocf- 

tion  the  anciente  attached  the  term  tinea,  ment  of  favus ;  others  believe  that  they  are 

Avicenna   included   under  it  two  diflTerent  more  an  accidental  than  an  essential  featsre 

diseases,  the  one  humid,  either  impetigo  or  of  the  disease — that  wher«  these  pa«talei 

eczema — ^the  other  dry,   the  favus  of  the  are  observed  the  fiivoos  scab  is  tometiin0 

moderns.     Guy  de  Chauliac  admitted  five  wanting,  and  that  the  favous  crust  is  Km- 

species  of  tinea.    Pare  reduced  them  to  three,  times  found  where  the  pustule  is  wanting. 
and  since  his  time  authors  have  limited  the         I  apply  the  generic  term  £ams  tu  t«o 

number  they  included  under  the  term,  ac-  affections  of  the  scalp  which  present  certain 

cording  to  the  ideas  they  atteched  to  the  dis<  well-marked  characteristics.     In  eilber  o^ 

ease.     Lorry  was  disposed  to  admit  only  a  the  disease  commences  in  the  same  way.  the 

single  species,  the  tinea  lupinosa  of  Guy  de  subsequent  differential  charactera  maialy  de- 

Chauliac,  the  teigne  faveuse  of  AUbert,  the  pending  upon  the  particular  form  whidi  ^ 

porrigo  favosa  of  some  others.     Tbe  Arab  disease  assumes.  When  these  affectiona  ba^e 

distinction  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  occasioned  so  much  uneasiness  as  to  <linxt 

fruit  of  careful  observation :  they  limited  the  attention   to    them,  we  usually  see  a  nal. 

term  tinea  to  a  dry  scabby  affection  of  the  scurfy,  and  slightly  raised  pateh  at  some  part 

scalp.  Bateman  mainteined  that  the  primary  of  the  scalp ;   the  hair  has  evidently  beeo 

lesion  in  tinea,  which  he  called  (erroneously,  falling  off,   so  as  to  leave  the  point  1^ 

as  it  would  appear)  porrigo  (for  that  term  covered  than  the  adjoining  parts.    Ilw  ^^ 

Ehould  be  restricted  to  a  dry  furfuraceous,  which  remains  is  often  broken,  ami  verT 

and  not  a  pustular  or  scabby  affection),  con-  easily  removable.      At  this  time  it  oft«" 

sists  in  an  eruption  of  pustules  called  favi  happens    that     the     minate    postuk-lij* 

and  achorest  which  he  believed  belonged  to  bodies  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  do 

two  different  forms  of  tinea.     Many  Liter  not  exist  at  all.     When  they  make  their  ap- 

authors  have  been  frightened  at  the  confusion  pearance,  the  itehing  seems  to  increase,  and 

of  language  introduced  into  descriptions,  and  scratehing  is  incessant.    Whether,  aa  a  nd*' 

have  included  all  scalp  diseases  under  one  the  small  favi  are  ruptured,  the  oontJ^oui 

common    term,    tinea ;    but    a    glance    at  matter  spread,  and  the  disease  is  in  this  «sr 
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'Ottended,  i<r,  to  my  mind,  mora  than  doubt-  ciise  of  favus,  portions  of  the  ecaip  studded 
ful.  I  liave  rarely  known  such  a  crust  so  with  small  impetiginous  pustules  ;  but  they 
broken.  Each  favus  is  usually  traversed  by  do  not  produce  the  favous  scab.  Intermixed 
a  hair ;  but  it  may  exist  without  presenting  with  them  you  may  see  the  small  cupped 
this  phenomendn.  Whether  it  has  any  very  scabs  of  favus  developed,  enlarge,  and  ex- 
necessary  connection  with  the  hair,  it  is  not  tend,  the  disease  stretching  from  point  to 
easy  to  decide ;  whether  the  hair  acts  as  a  point,  till  much  of  the  head  is  covered, 
kind  of  foreign  body,  around  which  these  Baudelocque  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
small  bodies  are  developed,  or  whether  there  the  formation  of  favus  and  its  scab  with  his 
is  any  nearer  connection  between  them  and  ideas  on  the  seat  of  the  disease.  ''  I  sup- 
the  hair-bulb,  is  also  matter  of  uncertainty,  pose  a  piliferous  follicle  attacked  with  this 
Two  focts,  however,  must  be  admitted,  that  vital  modification  ;  the  matter  which  it  will 
the  disease,  left  to  itself,  will  generally  de-  secrete,  and  which  we  may  call  favous,  will 
stroy  the  hair-bulb  at  the  point ;  and  that,  fill  this  cavity,  will  become  concrete,  and 
if  the  hair  be  removed  cany,  it  will  be  re-  form  a  little  tubercle  ;  the  secretion  con- 
produced.  This  favous  crust  is  of  a  whitish-  tinues ;  the  fluid  will  dry  around  the  already 
yellow  colour,  with  a  depressed  centre.  If  formed  tubercle,  will  increase  its  size,  and 
there  be  many  of  them  "together,  a  honey-  soon  the  follicular  cavity  will  be  filled — then 
comb  appearance  is  produced  by  their  coali-  distended.  Still  the  favous  matter,  trying 
tion.  These  crusts  commence  by  little  cap-  to  escape,  penetrates  into  the  contracted 
sules,  at  first  scarcely  visible,  which  increase  portion  or  neck  of  the  follicle,  and  is  re- 
slowly.  At  first  they  offer  a  plane  surface,  tained  at  its  orifice  by  the  epidermis.  Hero 
which  is  soon  followed  by  a  central  depres-  it  dries.  As  a  new  quantity  of  matter  is 
ftion  with  raised  edges.  It  opens  so  as  to  secreted,  it  is  forced  towards  the  orifice ; 
shew  a  yellowish-white  or  brimstone-colour  the  neck  is  still  further  dilated,  until  this 
matter.  It  is  almost  always  seen  on  the  conical  portion  becomes  cylindrical ;  then  it 
head — ^very  rarely  on  other  parts  of  the  presents  a  slightly  convex  surface.  As  the 
body :  but  there  is  this  to  be  noticed,  that  it  orifice  enlarges  more  and  more,  it  places 
may  appear  on  parts  totally  deprived  of  all  itself  almost  on  a  level  with  the  fundus  of 
but  downy  hair.  To  these  crusts  the  term  the  follicle,  whose  cavity  is  transformed  into 
favuM  has  been  attached.  They  may  have  a  very  superficial  excavation."  He  adds 
existed  long,  and  become  very  large ;  and  further,  "  we  can  ei6ily  comprehend  why 
below  them  the  skin  has  undergone  some  the  primitive  tubercle,  intimately  united  to 
change.  When  they  fall  off,  they  are  not  the  epidermis,  is  not  elevated  with  it,  if 
renewed  at  the  same  point.  Numerous  we  recollect  that  at  first  this  tubercle  haa 
pustules  may  accompany  them  :  and  this  fact  exactly  the  form  of  the  follicle ;  that  it  pre- 
faas  given  rise  to  some  confusion,  from  a  sents  a  rounded  portion,  surmounted  by  a 
belief  that,  in  all  cases,  they  had  a  necessary  contracted  portion,  which  becomes  enlarged 
connection  with  them.  Sauvages,  Alibert,  beyond  the  orifice.  This  tubercle,  dragged 
Murray,  and  Mahon,  are  of  opinion  that  the  by  the  epidermis,  which  tends  to  raise  it, 
favHM  is  due  to  a  morbid  excretion  of  the  is  retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  follicle  by 
sebaoic  follicles ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  a  the  neck,  which  it  cannot  pass  ;  it  re- 
secreCion  tut  genertM,  the  matter  lumished  mains  immoveable  ;  and  it  is  only  when 
by  those  follicles  is  secreted  in  greater  abnn-  the  neck  of  the  follicle  has  disappeared,  by 
dance  than  is  natural,  heaped  up,  and  coa-  beconung  completely  enlarged,  tliat  the  fa- 
gulated,  losing  its  ordinary  fluidity.  Bau-  vous  crust  may  be  easily  detached  from  the 
ddocque  follows  in  the  wake  of  Duncan  and  skin."  However  ingenious  this  explanation 
Underwood,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the  may  be,  is  it  exact  ?  The  author  of  it  seta 
hair-bulb  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  that  it  out,  from  a  disputed  anatomical  fact,  to  de- 
is  not  a  pustular  affection ;  and  that  those  duce  pathological  consequences  which  may 
small  pustules  which  are  seen  about  it,  therefore  be  wanting  in  accuracy.  Thus  he 
merely  accompany  it.  Raycr,  Cazenave,  thinks  that  the  hair  follicles  are  seated  in 
and  Schedel,  follow  the  ideas  of  Lorry,  who  the  substance  of  the  cutis :  that  of  course 
regarded  those  pustules  as  the  disease  itself,  corresponds  with  his  remarks  upon  the  depth 
He  placed  their  scat  in  the  cutaneous  inte-  to  which  favus  may  reach.  But  it  is  said 
gument ;  the  disease  of  the  hair-bulb  being,  that  it  is  at  present  demonstrated  that  the 
in  his  opinion,  a  consequence  of  the  exten-  piliferous  bulbs  are  attached  to  the  inner 
ston  of  the  disease  to  it.  No  one,  who  has  surface  of  the  derm,  in  a  part  which  tinea 
carefully  observed  even  a  few  cases  of  favus,  very  rarely  reaches,  and  only  when  of  very 
will  deny  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  long  standing.  If  that  be  true,  M.  Baude- 
disease,  small  pustules  are  often  developed  locque*s  theory  is  not.  Letenneur,  after 
by  the  side  of  the  true  favus.  Biett  thought  pointing  out  the  lesions  which  occur  at  the 
that  the  acuminate  glands,  which  are  destined  extremity  of  the  piliferous  canals  in  favus, 
to  secrete  the  fluid  which  lubricates  the  hair,  says  that  the  pustule  is  formed  by  the  accu- 
were  the  seat  of  favus.     You  may  see,  in  a  mulation  under  the  cuticle  of  a  small  quan- 
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tity  of  yellowish  pus;  that  it  never  paBsestiie  and  that  the  ntoltiiig  dqirenkm  b  toon  ef- 

level  of  the  skin,  and  that  it  it  by  its  drying  faced  without  leaving  any  trace  of  cicatrix, 
up  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  that  the  favous        Such  are  the  ideas  generany  enteitainal 

crust  is  formed :   at  first  small,  but  wcfl  with  respect  to  this  singular  diseaae,  frvin. 

marked,   it  presents  a  small  well-rounded  Whether   the   disease   be  a  fimgw   or 


it  presents  a  mammeUated  appearance,  and  ■ccn  favus  on  a  part 

that  there  it  is  humid,  and  that  hehas  never  and  it  is  certain  that  tiie  diseaae  diaappean 

seen  it  contracted  or  strangulated  at   the  from  a  part,  thesealp,  formatanoe,  vfaoa 

"  point  of  union  of  the  two  parts  of  which  the  hair  has  long  fallen  off.     It  is  trva  k 

it  is  composed."  «n«y  continue  for  a  time  after  the  hair  has 

M.  Gruby,  following  Ungcr  and  Schon-  heen  removed ;  but  then,  idiat  proof  have 

lein.  has  examined  the  crusts  with  much  we  that  the  bulb  has  been  destroyed  ?    My 

care,  under  the  microscope,  from  the  moment  present  inclination  is,  that  there  is  a  tolenUy 

of  their  first  appearance  ix)  that  of  their  full  direct  connection  between  some  portion  of 

development :   he  concdves  he  can  demon-  the  bulb  or  its  appendages,  and  frvua. 

strate  that  they  are  developed  between  two 

larainie  of  epidermis,  by  which  they  are  en-  ON  ' 

closed,  as  it  were,  in  a  capsule  ;  that  as  soon 

as  they  have  acquired  a  certain  size,  the  ARTIFICIAL  CLIMATES 

envelope  gives  way  at  its  circumference.    At  .    ^     . ..    «  . 

startup  t£y  .ppkr  in  the  form  of  a  smdl  '«'»™«  «»to»a«on  amd  PRMimrATtOK 

point  with  a  plane  (orftee  j  aoon  their  edges  "'  h«ai.tb. 

begin  to  rite ;   and  in  their  centre  a  anaU         Br  Julios  Jbfpbbts,  P.R.S.,  &c. 

"P^  I;  Sffl  T^^^'J!!?*°i.*^                      [Continned  from  p.  Sep.] 
cavity,  which  is  hollowed  m  the  centre,  nt)m  •■  r  --^  j 

which  the  two  surfiuses,  external  and  internal, 

are  removed.    The  first  is  not  long  in  pass-  Under  the  present  head,  domestic  tern- 

ing   its    borders,  becoming  ruptured  and  tilation  is  hieing  discussed  apart  from 

everted,  being  covered  with  a  more  friable  the  question  or  warmth ;   the  obsenra- 

but  less  yellow  matter  than  that  of  which  tions    upon    it    in    conjunction    with 

they  were  formed.     TTie  external  surface  warmth  will  fall  under  the  next  head — 

forces  its  way  downwards,  forming  depres-  The  warming  of  dwellings,  and  their 

sions  fai  the  integuments.    Ewmmed  with  a  atmosphere.     In  the  meantime,  while  I 

lens  their  progress  is  easily  fonowed,whe-  desire,  as  before  stated,  to  confine  my- 

tharexaminedonthelivmgbody,ordctached  ^^  ^i^j^fl    ^  ^^e  consideration  of  the 

of  lis  kind  Gruby  conceives  he  has  proved  ^«^'  ^  ^  ^^^^.  *°  iSTV^^S* 
that  favus  is  a  spedes  of  cryptogamoi  ftai-  f^^""^  ^  ventilation  of  public  build- 
gus,  which  he  named  "  mycoderme,"  which  Pg*-  The  questaon  u  one  iwt  only  of 
not  only  present  that  aspect  and  form,  importance  to  public  health,  but  it  also 
fifom  their  origin  to  their  maturity,  but  that,  immediately  affects  the  purposes  for 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  latter  period,  if  which  people  assemble  together.  When 
they  are  divided  into  portions,  and  submitted  the  body  is  distressed,  it  is  not  possible 
to  glasses  capable  of  magnifying  three  or  four  that  the  mind  can  aflbrd  to  any  sul^ect 
hundred  times,  the  fruit  and  sporules  can  be  a  calm  and  unwearied  attention ;  and 
perfectly  demonstrated  to  exist  in  the  interior  to  any  but  the  vigorous,  a  detention, 
of  their  cavities,  as  occurs  in  other  fungi  during  two  hours  even,  in  an  oppressive 
belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  atmosphere,  is  injurious,  when  Ire- 
thinks  fiivus  is  produced  by  seeds ;  ^t  Uie  quentfy  repeated,  we  know  it  to  lay  the 
roots  stretch  in  all  directions ;  into  ^e  pih-  fcandation  of  the  worst  diseases, 
f^^^if  T^'  and  oUi«.condmts,  affecting  j  ^^  j^  ^  ^^^ 
the  hair  bulbs,  whi^they  senously  iiyure,  ^j^  great  importSiee  of  an 
and  other  points.  The  depressions  which  „i™« ^11"^  ™^  ♦•^Ja:  *  •  i 
they  leave  on  the  cutis,  do  not,  according  to  f^^^^Tf "^]?^°/?  ^^  !u^?!?^  '^• 
Gruby,  present  ulcerations :  but  this  is  not  ^l  »°4  from  that  tunc  the  atmoapbere 
correct,  except  when  the  disease  is  very  su-  ^f  buddings  has  engaged  much  of  my 
perficial;  for  around  the  deeper.seated  crusts  attention.  On  my  return  to  Eimme  in 
there  is  often  seen  a  true  suppuration  by  1835,  it  was  with  regret  I  founa  the 
which  the  tissue  is  irritated  and  destroyed,  views,  to  which  both  experiment  and 
It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  we  can  detach  theory  had  led  me,  to  be  opposed  to 
the  crust  without  hurting  the  subjacent  part,  those  from  time  to  time  appearing  firom 
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the  pens  of  able  and  influential  writers.  I   cannot   doubt,   however,  that  the 

These  advocated   a   ventilation  from  judgment  which  led  to  an  immediate 

below  upwards,  as  the  proper  direction  adoption  of  a  downward  course  of  the 

for  the  current,— the  fresh  air  being  current  in  the  present  houses,  as  soon 

introduce  at  the  lower  part  of  a  build-  as  the  evils  of  tne  upward  course  man!- 

ing,  and  the  impure  air  carried  off  fested  themselves,  will  ensure  for  the 

above.      Such  had   been  my  earlier  new  houses  a  downward  ventilation. 

notion  also,  and  for  the  reasons  com-  It  is  well  that  the  work  is  entrusted  to 

monly   assigned ;    but   a  closer   ac-  able   hands,   the   importance   to  the 

qnaintance  with  the  subject  had  drawn  nation  being  great,  not  on  account  of 

me  away  from  the  influence  of  these  the  expense  only,  but  much  more  on 

reasons    to   a    full    conviction    that  account  of  the  duty  of  preserving  in 

in  almost  every  instance,  and  espe-  health  and  comfort  the  persons  of  tnose 

cially  in  the  case  of  crowded  assem-  who  are  occupied  in  the  public  service, 

bUes,  the  proper  course  for  ventilation  and  on  account  of  the  poUcy  likewise ; 

is  from  above  downwards,  when  any  for  the  frame  of  the  mind  cannot  be 

power  is  employed  for  the  ventilation  of  calm  and  cool  while  the  bodily  frame  is 

a  building.    Hearing  that  the  present  heated,  oppressed,  and  irritated. 
House  ofCommons,  then  in  the  course       As,  however,  a  downward  ventilation 

of  preparation,  was  about  to  be  venti-  continues  to  suffer  condemnation  on 

lated,  in  a^zcordance  with  prevailing  the  part  of  the  most  recent  authors 

opinions,  by  an  aictnding  current,  I  who  nave  made  remarks  upon  the  sub- 

^w  up  a  series  of  arguments  in  the  ject,  I  consider  it  proper  to  state  the 

form  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  daily  chief  reasons  which  have  long    ap- 

paper*  against  the  same.  Being  opposed  peared  to  me  to  point  out,  for  public 

to  many  leading  authorities,  I  felt  it  building,  a  downward  course  for  the 

necessary  to  support  my  views  by  a  full  ventilating  current.    In  the  first  place, 

statement  of  reasons ;   this,  however,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  air  contained  in 

gave  a  character  and  length  to  the  the  loftiest   public  building  forms  a 

paper  which  the  editor  was  not  able  to  much   smaller  proportion  to  its   as- 

a^rd  space  for  at  the  time,  and  the  sembly,  when  it  is  full,  than  the  bulk 

paper  remained  unpublished,  though  of  the  air  in  any  private  room  does  to 

returned  with  a  polite  communication  the  small  number  of  persons  usually 

that  it  entered  more  into  questions  of  occupying  it ;  therefore  a  ventilation 

science,  and  was  longer  than  would  suit  duly  proportioned  to  the  number  of 

most  readers,  or  than  he  had  space  for.  persons  present,  must,  in  the  case  of 

This  was  of  little  moment,  smce  the  the  public  building,  bring  in  a  quan- 

defects  of  the  system  had  no  sooner  tity  of  fresh  air  bearing  a  much  lar^r 

appeared  than  they  were  judiciously  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  building 

corrected  bv  a  reversion  of  the  current,  than  a  corresponding  supply  bears  to 

I  may  observe,  however,  that  the  the  area  of  the  private  room. 
views  contained  in  that  paper  were        It  must  be  oDvious  that  where  the 

folly  con6rmed  in  the  result,  the  va-  air  entering  at  any  moment  is  large  in 

nous  defects  there  anticipated  being  a  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  air 

subject  of  general  complaint  afterwaras  contained  in  the  building,  it  will  cause 

on  the  part  of  members  of  the  house.  much  more  current  than  where  the 

Though  a  confirmation,  even  as  to  entering  air  to  that  in  the  chamber 
particulars,  of  the  opinions  I  had  is  small.  I  have  remarked  upon  the 
offered,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  difficulty  of  introducing  air,  at  all 
interesting  to  me,  and  to  friends  who  freely,  at  the  bottom  of  a  room,  on  ac- 
observed  it,  and  who  thought  the  sub-  count  of  the  draught  it  occasions :  the 
ject  ought  not  to  be  dropped,  I  con-  difficulty  becomes,  therefore,  much 
sidered  it  unnecessary  to  intrude  into  greater  in  a  public  building,  where  the 
the  ooestion,  upon  hearing  that  a  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  air 
Kmedy  of  the  proper  kind  had  been  present  is  so  much  larger,  and  there- 
adopted,  lore  so  prone  to  cause  draughts. 

With  respect  to  the  method  of  ven-       A^n,  the  floor  of  the  bufldinff  being 

tilating  the  new  houses  of  parliament  nearly  covered  by  the  assembly,  the 

in  progress,  I  have  made  no  inquiry,  draught  of  even  the  very  insufficient 

-- — , , supply  usually  admitted  by  side-holes 

*  TiM  Morning  Chronicle.  And  by  the  doors,  distresses  the  persons 

770.— XXX.  3  L 
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near  them,   while  the  bulk  are  op-  Ibfeit  Tt  has  been  stfongly  objected  to 

pressed  by  a  want  of  air.  bringing  in  cool  «far  on  the  top  of  the 

Furthermore,  the  animal  heat  thrown  warmer,  that  the   greater  weight  of 

off  by  so  many  bodies  beinfi^  much  the  former  will  cause  it  to  deicend,  and 

more  than  can  be  carried  off  by  dissi-  mix  with  the  warm  air,  without  puw 

pation  of  it  through  the  windows  and  ing  the  warm  air  before  it.    If  the  air  it 

walls,  tends  constantly  to  raise  the  brought  in  over  the  whole  eur&oe,  this 

temperature  of  the  air  too  much  j  it  is,  will  not  take  place }  and  any  mdait^ 

therefore,  necessary,  in  a  full  assembly,  i?hich  occurs,  where  the  Tentilatioo  « 

to  ventilate  with  air  at  a  considerably  properly  copious,  is  of  no  moment  wbat- 

iower  degree  than  the  temperature  in-  ever.    Indeed,  it  rather  tends  to  iessai 

tended  to  be  preserved  throughout  it.  the  impression  of  cold  when  the  new 

Now  the  human  body,  when  surrounded  air  is  of  much  lower  temperature  than 

with  warm,  or  temperate  air,  cannot  at  the  others  and  it  thus-  admits  of  all 

^1  endure  a  cold  current  striking  one  Uie  more  air  entering  without  any  eom- 

part.    Such  a  current  is  much  more  plaints  of  draughts.    These  complaints 

oistressing    than    if   the    whole   air  it  is  which  l«d  to  a  closure  of  the 

around  were  cold.    Of  this  we  all  have  inlets,  and  a  consequent  suppresskm  of 

frequent  experience.    This  is  a  third  the  ventilation,  beyond  mesEUie  more 

and  serious   objection  to    ventilatinr  privative  of  freshness  than  any  partial 

from  the  lower  part  of  the  room,    u  mixing  proves,  of  the  oontigaKHis  pop> 

the    attempt  is    made  to  get  rid  of  tions  or  air.    It  is  of  no  moment  in 

draughts  by  making  the  air  so  to  oose  practice,  that  the  entering  air  should 

in  alTover  the  floor  as  to  cause  no  par-  be    kept    ri^dly   sepamte  from  the 

ticular  current,  it  is  sure  to  raise  with  other,  and  it  is  not,  indeed,  pncticaUe, 

it  the  finest  particles  of  dust.    It  also  without  overlooking  olhar  points  of 

traverses  the  clothing  of  each  indi-  much  greater  importance.    In  proof  of 

vidaal,  carryine  before  it  the  air  about  this  I  may  ftppeal  to  the  case  of  almost 

the  person,    chained  with  cutaneous  all  public  builuings,  when  at  all  fiiU.  Lt 

esthalations,  which  air,  tofi;ether  with  any,  in  which  the  atmosphere  is  not 

the  dust,  becomes  presentea  to  the  face  actcially  oppressive,  the  ventilation  is 

and  nostrils  for  respiration  in  its  ascent,  considered  satisfiictory ;  so  aecnstomed 

are  we  to  find  it  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favour  of  a       For  the  ventilation  of  public  build* 

downward  current,  we  have,  in  the  first  ings  occupied  by  large  assemblies,  I 

place,  such,  a  distance  of  the  ceiling  would    alwavs    employ    iaieehai^cal 

from  the  heads  of  die  people  assembled  means,   uiged  by  a  suitable  power. 

as  materiallv  diminisnes  the  effect  of  The  pressure  required  to  cany  down 

draughts.  ^  Again,  the  ceiling  not  being  the  air  of  the  assembly  against  say 

occupied  like  the  floor  by  way  of  the  buoyancy  it   could  possibly  acquircv 

assembly,  is  wholly  available  tor  a  very  and  especially  against  any  it  should 

perfect  oozing  ventilation.     That  is,  ever  be  permitt^  to  acquire,  would 

air  may  be  brought  in,  over  its  whole  not  be  worthv  of  notice.    The  perforsi^ 

sur&ce,  through  a  cloih  or  finely  per-  tions  for  the  mlet  of  air  might  amoont 

forated  metal  plate,  which  may  serve  collectively  to  one4enth  of  die  whole 

as  the  ceiling  instead  of  the  usual  plas-  ceiling ;  yet,  in  a  very  large  boildinff, 

tered  laths.    I  have  tried  such  an  ar-  the  buovan<^  would  be  ov««oine  wi& 

rangement  man^  years  ago  with  good  a  small  nraction  of  theforcewhidi ought 

effect.    Descending  at  every  point,  the  to  be  employed.    Sevond  writers  have 

air  presses  before  it  all  that  below,  remarked  upon  the  loss  of  efiect  hi- 

The  freshest  air   comes  first  to  the  curred   by  employing  fuel  solely  to 

mouth  and  nostrils,  supplying  respira^  create  a  draught  in  me  large  chimney 

tion,  and  afterwards  visits  the  rest  of  by  which  the  nouses  of  paruament  are 

the   body,   carrying   all    exhaladons  Tendlated.    Though  thm  can  be  no 

downwards  through  the  floor.    Thus,  onestion  but  that  a  quantity  of  iiiei  is 

the  whole  person  of  every  individual  Uius  consumed  very  much  larger  dma 

wiH  be  duly  visited  by  his  share  of  air,  would  sufllce  to  effect  the  work  through 

preserving  a  wholesome  freshness  of  the  the  medium  of  a  steam-engine,  it  is  not 

clothing,  by  carrying  off  all  air  loaded  to  be  supposed  that  the  scientifie  piojee- 

&)er8piration,  but  m  the  right  <»der,  tor  of  the  plan  was  not  aware  of  this 

r  it  lias  visited  the  feooi  and  not  be-  so  obvious  a  UeL    The  immediate  ob- 
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jcct  to  be  flttainrd  waa  an  eflfectiveyett*  mtare.  Many  penona  entiidy  OT«r- 
tOation  of  the  temponuy  housM.  Aa  look  this  second  loaa  of  heat,  and  think 
long  aa  thiawas  ensured,  the  consump-  it  is  the  cold  air  alone  which  chills 
tion  of  fttsl  for  the  narpose,  though  them;  whereas,  if  the  walls  and  win- 
very  laise,  might  not  nave  been  consi-  dows  were  at  as  high  a  temperature  aa 
dered  or  moment,  especially  since  it  their  own  bodies,  they  would,  although 
would  not  be  permanent.  As  a  general  many  feet  off,  keep  them  from  being 
rule,  however,  the  employment  of  fuel  ehilled,  enabling  them  to  endure,  ana 
fi>rcvBatingadninghtoughttobecon«>  even  enjoy  as  refreshing,  an  atmo- 
fined  to  buildings  of  smaller  dimen-  sphere  the  temperature  of  which  they 
aions,  and  less  crowded  by  assembled  could  not  otherwise  endure*  Of  the 
people;  and,  as  formerly  stated,  a  extent  to  which  radiant  heat  can  coun- 
wanning  ei&et  ahould  at  the  aame  tomct  the  chilling  power  of  a  cold 
time  be  obtained  fipom  the  fiiel:  atmosphere,  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
Public  buildings  of  large  dimenaiona,  abundant  warmth  we  derive  from  a 
when  not  fall,  are,  owing  to  the  quan-  large  fire  in  an  open  building,  or  even 
tity  of  apace  being  great  when  com-  out  of  doors,  if  the  air  be  still,  although 
pwed  with  the  assembly,  sufficiently  it  may  be  below  the  freezing  point, 
oomfbrtable,  thoujg^  left  to  maintain  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  building  in 
their  own  ventilation  by  the  ascension  which,  being  rarely  occupied,  the  walla 
of  the  contained  air,  and  the  entrance  and  windows  are  very  cold,  we  may  be 
of  freah  air  at  the  lower  crevices  of  the  chilled  by  sitting  near  them,  though 
boildinff.  But  when  such  buildings  the  air  may  at  the  lime  be  fully  heated, 
are  well  filled,  they  invariably  become  HencCi  in  the  case  of  many  club- 
oppressive  to  the  bulk  of  the  conffre-  rooms,  libraries,  or  offices,  which  are 

rion,  while  some  suffer  from  draugnts.  warmed  entirely  bv  the  introduction  of 

state  of  things  inseparable,  in  my  hot  air,  we,  in  cola  weather,  experience 

opinion,  from  the  common  system  of  an  a  creeping  and  uncomfortable  feeling, 

tttudded  feeble  ventilation,  and  an  up-  although  the   air  may  be  above  the 

ward  direction  of  the  current,  temperature    which   would    be   plea- 

In  the  case  of  smaller  buildings,  aa  sant  enough  if  the  walls  were  equally 

dwelling-houaea   and  offices,    I  have  warm.    Our  feelings  prompt  us,  even 

shown  that  the  power  should  be  that  in  air  warmer  than  we  wish,  to  desuv 

of  a  eolumn  of  heated  air  pressed  up  the  radiance  of  a  fire^  which  we  had 

an  open  chimney.     It  becomes,  there-  no  desire  for  in  the  summer.  We  shall 

fore,  closely  connected  with  my  third  feel  this  especially  in  a  room  of  which 

head — the  heating  of  dwellings ;  under  the  windows  are  large,  and  have  a  cold 

which  may  also  be  advantageously  con-  aspect,  and  which  is  only  occasionally 

sidered  the  direotion  to  be  given  to  the  warmed. 

cnrrent  To  make  up  for  the  chilling  influ- 

_-_    _      -                    ^  ,     ,,.            .  cnoc  of  the  walls   and  windows   of 

III.  0»  ik€  wmrmtng  ofdwelhngt^  and  rooms,  of  which  the  air  only  is  warmed, 

0/ tkeir  tnuuphere.  and  in  which  there  is  no  fire,  it  is 

The  wanning  of  a  room,  and  the  necessary  to  have  the  air  at  a  nigher 

warminff  of  ita  atmosphere,  are  usually  temperature  than  is  conducive  to  vigo- 

confiDondcd  together,  and  considered  rous  health.     To  this  cause,  in  part, 

as  one  and  the  same  thing.     To  this  and  to  the  insufficient  supply  or  air, 

1  would  attribute,  in  part,  the  many  may  be  traced  the  undesirable  effecta 

fifUurea   in  attempted  improvements,  upon  the  constitution  of  the   atmo- 

Neariy  all  of  them  moU  be  found  to  sphere,  common  in  dwellings  in  many 

have  regard  to  the  atmosphere  only,  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe, 

the  other  material  oonstituents  of  a  as  is  manifested  in  the  complexion, 

loom  being  nefflected.     I  believe  the  especially  in  that  of  women  and  chil- 

IbUowing  will  Be  fimnd  a  correct  view  dren. 

of  the  qocstion.  For  the  above  reason  it  has  long  ap- 

A  person  in  a  cold  room  loses  heat  peared  to  me,  if  we  would  have  perCec- 

in  two  ways  x  the  one,  by  the  direct  tion  in  our  system  of  warming  dwell- 

ccmduction  of  warmth  Ihiin  his  body  ings,  we  must  command  a  souree  of 

by  the  aif  aronnd  him ;  the  other,  by  radiant  heat  within  our  rooms,  from 

the  mdialion  of  warmth  from  his  body  which  rays  shall  be  continually  pro- 

to  the  coHeat  mils,  windows,  and  fur-  jected  upon  the  walls»  windows,  and 
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fdraitnre.  These  rays,  we  know,  tra«>  of  the  fint  moment;  nunely,  how,  in 
verse  the  air  of  a  room  without  heating  the  case  of  dwelling-rooms,  the  air  can 
it,  so  that  the  solid  matter  of  the  room,  be  freely  introduced  in  aoeh  a  manner 
its  surfisices  and  furniture,  becoihe  so  as  not  to  create  draughts,  nor  to  pass 
warmed  as  not  to  chill  us  by  their  vi-  away  without  performing  the  office  of 
einity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  radiate  Tentilating  the  whole  room,  while  ti»- 
towards  us,  returning  to  us  heat  for  versing  it.  This  involves  with  it  the 
heat.  These  sohd  sumces  receive,  in  question  of  the  direction  to  be  given  to 
fact,  the  whole  heat  of  the  fire,  and  the  current ;  whether  it  shouldafleend, 
thus,  instead  of  drawing  heat  from  the  entering  from  below  and  passing  off  at 
air  of  the  room,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  top  of  the  room,  or  descend,  enter- 
are  themselves  the  medium  through  ing  mm  above  and  being  drawn  off 
which  the  air  is  warmed.  Such  an  ar-  below.  In  the  case  of  public  boiUiDgs 
rangement  ma^  be  pronounced  excel-  the  Question  has  been  already  discussed, 
lent ;  but  it  is  not  complete.  The  We  shall  find  that  this  inquiry  forms 
copious  and  healthM  ventilation  which  part  of  a  comnarison  of  the  system  of 
an  open  chimney  can  command,  with  warming  and  ventilating  rooms  by 
suitable  inlets  for  air,  proves  more  means  of  an  open  fire  and  chimney, 
than  can  be  properiy  warmed  bv  the  with  the  antagonist  system,  much  ad* 
heat  of  an  open  nre  alone,  which  has  vocated  of  late  years,  of  closing  op  the 
to  bo  communicated  to  it  through  the  chimney,  and  employing  a  closed  stove 
medium  of  the  furniture  and  walls,  in  the  room,  to  warm,  and  it  is  said,  to 
Hence  the  air  is  liable  to  assume  the  ventilate  it.  The  open  fire,  when  the 
form  of  chilling  draughts,  unpleasant  admission  of  air  to  a  room  is  properly 
to  all  persons,  and  injurious  to  the  de-  arranged,  falls  under  the  head  of  cfom- 
licate.  The  air  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ward  ventilation,  while  the  close  stove, 
wanned  before  its  admission.  And  with  a  closed  chimney,  comes  under 
whatever  the  means  may  be  by  which  that  of  upward  ventilation, 
it  is  previously  warmed,  I  would  set  a  The  opponents  of  the  fonner  dwell, 
much  lower  limit  to  the  temperature  of  not  without  reason,  upon  the  careless- 
any  metallic  surfaces  which  may  be  ness  of  the  prevailing  arrangements  in 
employed  to  warm  it  than  even  the  our  houses,  allowing  cold  draughts  to 
comparatively  moderate  temperature  pass  in  at  apertures  under  doorways, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  employed,  chilling  the  feet  of  the  inmates,  which 
I  do  not  think  the  warming  sunace  draughts  of  air  are  ifor  thd  moat 
should  much  exceed  the  boiling  point  part  unavailing  for  ventilation,  since 
of  water.  By  having  a  source  of  they  flow  to  the  fire,  and,  becoming 
radiant  heat  within  our  rooms,  and  heated  by  it,  pass  up  the  chimney 
combined  heat  entering  with  the  air,  unemployed.  This,  however,  is  a  de* 
and  by  paying  due  attention  to  the  feet  by  no  means  inherent .  in  the 
purification  or  the  air,  and  the  re-  open  fire  ventilation.  The  air  need 
f^ulation  of  its  temperament  (that  is,  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  lower  parts 
Its  condition  as  to  proportional  mois-  ofa  room  exceptingdurinj^  the  transient 
ture  and  warmth),  we  establish  a  sys-  opening  of  the  door.  U  is  perfectly 
tern,  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  practicable,  by  thickening  the  carpet 
which  must  be  felt  to  be  duly  apprc-  under  the  door,  or  by  means  of  a  dio|»- 
ciated.  board,  to  prevent  the  entry  of  air  below. 

The  principles  which  should,  I  be-  If,  then,  suitable  apertures  are  left 
lieve,  chiefly  guide  us,  are  comprised  near  the  top  of  the  room,  fresh  air  will 
in  the  above  general  remarks.  But,  to  enter  by  these,  while  the  stale  air 
be  useful,  we  must  not  deal  only  in  passes  up  the  chimney.  In  this  man- 
generalities.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  ner  a  downward  ventilation  may  and 
to  particulars,  and  perseveringly  to  fol-  does  take  place  in  all  rooms  j  in  such 
low  them  out  into  practice.  as  have  the  lower  crevices  well  closed, 

It  becomes,   therefore,  requisite  to  this  ventilation  is  very  complete.  Fitsm 

enter  into  a  somewhat  minute  inquiry  what  has  been  premised  already,  the 

into  the    comparative  merits    of   the  reader  will  know  that  1  am  not  here 

different  systems  for  effecting  the  im-  advocating  the  admission  of  the  air  in 

portant  purposes  under  consideration.  a  void  state.    That  is  another  question. 

It  is,  while  making  this  inquiry,  we  But  the  principle  itself,  of  ventilating 

may  advantageously  discuss  a  question  with  a  downward  current,  is  aeverely 
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oondemned  by  many,  as  an  intoference  arising  from  the  difference  of  length  in 
of  art  opposed  to  what  is  natural  and  their  stems,  and  that  in  high  degree, 
proper.  1  might  here  refer,  in  defence  but,  superadded  to  it,  we  have  the  con^ 
of  tne  downward  course,  to  the  preced-  stant  change  in  the  gravity  of  the  fluid 
ing  remarks  on  public  buildings,  and  by  the  admirable  arrangement  of  heat- 
to  the  matter  of  met,  that  the  ventila-  ing  it  as  it  enters  the  cnimney,  which 
tion  of  them  is  universally  complained  greatly  increases  the  power. 
of,  yet  the  ventilation  is  by  an  upward  Thus  we  find,  the  nrgument  in  fa* 
current ;  while,  in  the  instance  of  the  vour  of  an  upward  course,  drawn  from 
House  of  Commons,  the  great  defects  the  ascending  force  of  heated  air, 
of  the  upward,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  wholly  gives  way,  for  when  we  apply 
downward  course  for  the  air,  with  a  this  force  in  a  really  effective  manner, 
very  satisfactory  result.  it  suits  a  downward  ventilation  per- 
But  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  fectly  well,  so  far  as  power  is  concerned, 
showing  in  our  present  case — that  of  while  we  shall  find  it  in  other  respects 
dwelling-rooms  and  offices,  that  all  much  more  suitable  to  a  downward 
sound  principle,  as  well  as  facts,  are  in  than  to  an  upward  course, 
favour  of  a  downward  course  for  the  The  most  general,  and  apparently 
air.  weighty,  argument  against  a  down- 
Persons  who  object  that,  the  ten-  ward  course,  must  not  be  left  without 
dency  of  warm  air  being  to  rise,  we  examination.  When  analyzed,  it  will 
ought  not  to  make  it  descend,  overlook  prove,  less  tenable  than  the  former.  It 
the  statics  of  the  case  before  us,  and  is  said,  that  the  air  immediately  around 
are  evidently  carried  away  (as  already  each  person  in'  a  room,  especially  his 
observed)  by  impressions  receivedin  the  breath,  being  heated,  tends  to  rise,  and 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  a  public  as-  should  not  be  brought  downwards.  The 
sembly,  and  that  in  a  loftier  building,  observed  condition  of  a  crowded  and  ill- 
thim  any  ordinary  room.  The  ascend-  ventilated  place  no  doubt  gives  weight 
ing  force  of  the  air  in  any  ordinary  to  this  argument.  But  when  ventilation 
n)om  I  have  formerly  shown  to  be  very  is  of  a  wholesome  amount  in  any  place, 
trifling;  especially  of  air  no  more  warm  the  warmth  from  the  bodies  of  the  in- 
than  IS  wholesome.  This  force  is  un-  mates  will  have  no  appreciable  effect 
worthy  of  notice,  when  compared  with  upon  the  steadv  course  of  the  ventilat- 
the  ascending  force  of  the  heated,  and  ing  current.  In  any  such  room,  it  does 
lofty,  column  of  air  in  a  chimney  which  not  in  the  smallest  perceptible  degree 
opens  into  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  retard  the  drawing  of  tne  chimney, 
.a  room.  Hence  we  may  take  up  their  Neither  has  nature  by  any  means  es- 
words,  and  say,  "  Yes ;  the  tendency  of  peciall^  provided,  as  is  stated,  for  the 
warm  air  is  to  ascend,  and  we  avail  ascending  of  the  air  around  the  human 
ourselves  of  this  tendency,  and  give  it  body.  In  the  first  place,  the  structure 
real  and  eflectual  power,  by  creating  a  of  our  own  ventilating  organs  is  rather 
perpetual  ascending  column  of  weli  opposed  to  it.  They  who  dwell  upon 
heated  air  in  a  lofty  chimney,  which  is  the  ascension  of  our  breath  as  a  matter 
thus  independent  of,  and  over- rules  at  of  importance,  might  complain  of  the 
once,  the  feeble  and  uncertain  buoyancy  structure  of  our  nostrils.  However 
of  the  air  in  the  room.''  The  arrange-  easily  the  habit  of  breathing  tlirough 
ment  is  that  of  a  syphon  of  a  powenul  the  mouth  may  be  required,  there  can 
kind,  the  long  stem  of  which,  the  be  no  question  but  that  in  England 
chimney,  has  great  proportional  length  nearly  all  persons  breathe  through  the 
to  that  of  the  short  stem— the  height  nostrib  at  most  times.  Now,  from  their 
of  the  room.  Added  to  this,  is  a  pecu-  pointing  downwards,  the  breath  is  pro- 
liarity,  givins^  it  an  advantage  over  any  pelled  by  the  muscles  of  expiration  with 
ocdinary  sypnon  in  which  tne  fluid  in  very  considerable  force  downwards, 
each  stem  is  of  the  same  specific  gra-  Hot  as  the  breath  is,  its  buoyancy  does 
▼iw,  so  that  the  eflect  arises  from  the  not  in  the  least  save  it  from  being 
difoence  of  length  alone,  yet  no  per-  driven  downwards,  even  through  the 
son  doubts  the  certain  action  of  a  com-  heavy  air  of  cold  weather.  It  mav  then 
moQ  syphon,  or  complains  of  it  as  an  indeed  be  seen  descending  to  the  knees, 
unnatural  arrangement.  But  in  the  and  it  might  be  traced,  no  doubt,  to  the 
syphon  in  question— the  chimney,  we  very  firound,  did  it  not  become  so  tax 
have    not    only   the    usual  principle  mixed  with  the  air  generally  as  to  have: 
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Hs  Tapodr,  the  praeipitation  of  which  who  advoeate  a  downward  Teatflalkiii, 

had  rendered  it  visible,  again  dissolved ;  mav  fidrfy  apjpeal  to  the  case  of  these, 

when  it  ceases  to  be  seen.    Here  is  a  and  argne,  if  a  downward  tentilatioa 

case,  which,  if  the  system  of  d&wtuMrd  prevails  spontaneously  throoffhoot  re* 

ventilation  stood  in  need  of  any  snch  giona  where  the  most  abmi&nt  sop- 

aiguments  to  help  it  oat,  might  certainly  ply  of  air  is  needed,  that  we  cannot  err 

be  claimed  on  the  side  of  it,  as  directlv  in  selecting  i(  as  the  coarse  for  cKir 

favouring  it     They  who  lay  muca  ventilation,  since  we  have  an  ezcellenl 

stress  on  the  supposed  upward  tendency  inverted  ^phon— our  open  chimneyylor 

of  our  buoyant  ureath,  must  have  over-  ensuring  tne  downward  action  in  per> 

looked  the  far  suj^erior  fbrce  of  this  fection. 
mechanical  propulsion  of  it  downwards  fTi>  bettrntteaed.} 

to  our  feet ;  or  until  it  is  so  thoroughly  ~ — 

mixed  with  theair  that  it  is  not  possible  rem  arks 

it  should  rise  by  itself.    If  the  ascension  okthb 

of  our  breath  were  of  the  importance     NOMENCLATURE  AND   CONSTI- 

as  to  project  our  breath  upwards  in  the  M  ACEUTIC  SUBSTANCES, 

required  direction,  instead  of  down-     Br  Tbomas  Holt,  M.D.  Univ.  Edfai. ; 
wards  with  a  force  which  overpowers  M,R.a8.  Lond.  nd  eab. 

altogether  its  feeble  buoyancy.     To  ,«.    .,    m*^;^!  f3.,^/«  i 

AeiTexisting  structure  we  mky  then  ^^  '**  ^^*^  OmzetU.) 

appeal,  and  may  safely  afl&rm  of  the 

evidence  it  affords,  that  so  fieur  from  sup-  It  is  neatly  to  beregretted  that  theLon- 

porting  the  notion  that  the  ascension  don  College  of  Physicians  should  haie 

of  Uie  breath  of  our  nostrils  is  a  natural  been  so  hastv  in  breaking  off  the  agree- 

arrangement,  it  leans  to  the  contrary  ment  with  the  Edinburgh  and  DnbUn 

side.    In  fine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Colleges  for  the  publication  of  a  gcne^ 

that  this  argumentregarding  the  ascend-  ral  PnarmacopoBia  for  the  whole  United 

ing  of  the  breath  has  been  also  taken  Kingdom,  by  which  we  shoald  have 

from  the  very  different  and  improper  been,  in  some  measure,  relieved  from 

state  of  things  in  crowded  assemblies,  the  confbsion  arising  from  the  diffeieiit 

where  there  u  a  areat  oecumiUaHou  of  processes  adopted  in  the  preparatioa ; 

9mxmal  AboI,  and  consequent  generml  also  from  the  inconvenience  and  dm* 

httayaney  of  the  wMe  air,  owing  to  the  ftr  attending  the  whims  of  a  CoU^ge^ 

defective  ventilation.  in  changing  and  siving  what  name  it 

Secondly,  ^e  current  of  spontaneous  pleases  to  the  different  medidnca  in 

ventilation  in  human  dwellings  is  so  general  use. 

far  from  univenally  flowing  from  below        In  the  last  edition  of  their  Pham»> 

upwu^,  that  in  much  mttre  ihan  half  cojKBia,  the  London  College  has  en- 

of  the  dwellings  of  the  human  race,  deavoured  to  follow  chemists  in  giving 

during  half  the  year  at  least,  the  ven-  the  names  expressive  of  then\  oompo* 

tilation  of  rooms,  not  acted  on  by  any  sition  to  the  chemical  substances,  oy 

chimney,   takes    place    tporUaneously  which   important  articles   have   had 

from  above  downwards;    and  this  in  their  names   altered,   causing    great 

countries,  and  at  the  seasons,  in  which,  danger  to  be  apprehended  fi^m  pns 

from  the  high  temperature,  a  far  more  scriptions  ;    the   Bdinbuf^h   College, 

abundant  ventilation  is  needed  than  in  however,  has  made  a  {[reat  advance 

our  own.    The  fr^h  air  comes  in  at  (to  use  an  Hibemicism)  m  going  back 

all  crevices  or  at  any  windows  in  the  to  the  old  and  generally-used  names, 

roof,  and  at  the  tops  of  ordinarjr  win-  **  We  believe  there  are  few  phydciaiis, 

dows  and  doors,  and  the  stale  air  de-  and  not  many  chemists,  who  entertain 

scends,  and  flows  out  at  the  bottom  of  any  doubt  that  the  Colleges  committed 

them.    This  should  remind  us  not  to  a   great  error  when  they  were  first 

adjudse  that  only  to  be  rational  and  pro-  seduced  by  the  philosophical  attractions 

per  wnich  may  appear  so,  under  ceitain  of  modern  chemical  nomenclature,  to 

conditions,  upon  the  smaller  scale  of  abandon,  for  the  terms  of  scientific 

thin^  around  us ;  but  to  look  to  large  chemistir,  the  trite   names  fonneriy 

continents,    thickly  inhabited,  ^here  used  in  pnannacy  and  medical  practice, 

the  opposite  condition  obtains.     WCi  The  more  decorous  dress  of  aaenee  or 
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philosophy  has  been  dearly  purchased  instance,  the  red  oxide  (the  present 
at  the  cost  of  bein^compellea  to  follow  binoxide)  would  be  named  hydraig. 
the  changing  fashion  of  the  day.  We  oxydum  ;  and  the  black  oxide,  tiie 
apprehend  that  practitioners  will  not  h^drar^.  oxydum,  would  become  a 
submit  much  longer  to  the  constant  dinoxide ;  and  the  salts  of  mercurv  are 
fluctuations  which  nave  been  for  some  so  frequently  prescribed^  calomel  es- 
time  forced  upon  them  in  pharmaceutic  pecially,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
nomenclature/'— (Ph.  £dm.)  ceive  the  mischief  (too  often  fatal) 

It  would  be  well  to  adoi)t  the  seien-  which  would  ensue, 

tific  names  indicating  the  constitution  The  white  precipitate  of  mercury  of 

of  substances,  provided  that  chemists  thelate  London  ana  of  the  present  Edin- 

were  agreed  in  adopting  an  uniform  burgh  Pharmacopoeias  was  considered 

Bvstem  of  nomenclature ;   and  also  if  by  Hennel  to  consist  of— » 

the  atomic  weights  could  be  certainly  1  eq.  red  oxide  of  mercury, 

and  positively  decided;  but  such  a  state  1  eq.  hydrochloric  acid. 

of  perfection  is  not  lik^y  ever  to  be  1  eq.  ammonia, 

ftttuned,  and  it  will  be  endeavoured  to  Phillips    and   the  London  College 

conaider  the  composition  of  some  of  the  name  it  ammoqio-chloride  of  mercury,, 

more  important  pharmacopoeial   sub-  and  consider  it  as  composed  of-* 

atanoes,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  I  eq.  corrosive  suUtmate» 

the  names  adopted  by  the   London  1  eq.  red  oxide  of  mercury^ 

Calle|;e  are,  in  many  instances,  liable  2  eq.  ammonia. 

to  objection.  But  Dr.  Kane  proved  thatitcontain» 

The  mercurial  salts,  and  especially  no  oxygen  ;  consequently  both  the 
jthe  chlorides,  have  been  brought  for-  above  must  be  erroneous.  The  view  pro- 
ward  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  posed  by  the  latter  high  anthonty,  aivi 
terms  chloride  and  bichloride  of  mer-  m  tbis  opinion  of  its  constitution  he  is 
eury,  ^ven  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Lon-  sup^)orted  by  Gmham,  Liebig,  Gregory,, 
dinensis,  as  expressing  at  once  the  &e.is,thatitisacompoundoftheamiae 
composition  of  calomel  and  corrosive  wiih  the  chloride  of  mercury.  I^. 
subhmate :  there  is  no  doubt  that  calo*  Christison  (Ph.  Edin.)  considers  it  as 
mel  contains  eighty-five  parts  of  mer-  chloride  of  mercury  (calomel)  with 
curyand  fifteen  of  chlorine,  or  there-  ammonia.  Anotherviewof  itsconstilu- 
abouU,  per  cent. :  but  whether  to  one  tion  might  be  taken  (which  has  not 
equivalent  of  chlorine  it  contains  one  been  suggested,  that  I  am  aware  of^ 
or  two  equivalents  of  mercury,  is  not  viz.  to  consider  it  as  composed  of  a  com- 
agieed  upon.  The  College  takes  the  pound  basyle,  analogous  to  ammonium, 
equivalent  of  mercury  at  202;  while  with  chlorine,  for  it  has  the  composi- 
otners,  including  our  highest  chemical  tion  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  only 
authorities  (Professors  Graham  and  thattwoatoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
Kane)  take  101  as  more  probable:  and  by  two  corresponding  atoms  of  mer- 
if  the  College  were  to  follow  the  same  cury ;  and  Wohler's  white  precipitate 
rules  of  nomenclature  in  the  next  has  also  a  similar  composition— one 
edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  we  should  atom  only  of  hydrogen  beingreplaced  by 
then  have  diloride  of  mercury  repre-  mercury  ;  and  according  to  Mitscher- 
Benting  corrosive  sublimate ;  and  calo-  lich  the  ciystalUne  form  of  the  latter 
mel,  being  a  snbchloride,  would  become  belongs  to  the  regular  system,  like  that 
dichloride  of  mercury :  so  that  pre-  of  sal  ammonia  (quoted  by  Graham), 
flcriptiona  containing  chloride  of  mer-  This  would  mllier  tend  to  strengthen 
eury  beine  made  up  in  accordance  the  equivalent  of  mercury  being  101, 
with  one  eaition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  been  doubtful,  chemists 
would  f^Yt  a  most  corrosive  and  vim-  being  ignorant  of  any  unobjectionable 
lent  poison,  and  according  to  the  other  isomorphons  relation  of  meiH^ury  to  the 
edition  a  comparatively  mild  and  harm-  magne&ian  family;  but  if  the  above 
1^  medicine ;  and  tne  alteration  of  view  be  taken,  we  have  mercury  sub- 
names  would  not  rest  with  calomel  and  sUtuted  for  hydrogen  (which  is  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  the  oxides,  magnesian  class),  and  the  form  of  the 
iodides,  cyanide,  sulphurets,  indeed  the  crystalline  remaining  the  same.  Then 
whole  of  the  mercurial  salts,  would  the  ibrmuls  woold  stand  as  follows : 
undergo  a  conesponding  change :  for  viz. — 
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H  Ad  +  H  CI »  Kano's  Formula  for  Sal  Ammoniac. 

HgAd+HgCl*Do.         Do.         Whit3  Predpitatea,   supported  by  Graham^  UMg, 

Gregory,  &c. 
N  H4 + CI  ^  BerzeUua's  View  of  Sal  Ammoniac 

(N  Ha  Hg3)  +  CI » View  propoied  of  constitation  of  ordinary  WUte  Precipitate. 

(N  Ha  Hg)  +  CI  :^  Do.            Do.            Do.  Wohle/a  White  Precipitate. 
Hg  Cl  +  NHS  BFormnla  of  Wdhlor's  White  Precipitate  given  by  Graham  from   tlie 

analyaiB  of  Kane. 

The  constitution  of  the  ammonio-  also  fayours  this  view,  if  the  fonnnla 

chloride'  of  copper,  which  appears  ana-  be  compared, 
logoos  to  that  of  the  white  precipitates, 

(N  H3  Cu)  +  CI »  Graham's  Formula  for  the  Chloride  of  Cnprammoniiim. 

(N  HS  Hg  )  +  C    I       vM«  «nnni 

(NH2Hia)  +  ClC=V*^«»«P«- 

In  medical  practice,  whicheyer  yiew  appears  to  be,  that  it  is  not  a  direct 

may  be  adopted  of  the  chemical  consti-  sesquicarbonate,  but  a  compound  of  the 

tution,  the  term  white  precipitate  of  bicarbonate  with  the  neutral  cartxmate. 

mercury  appears  as  good  as  any,  and  Rose  yiews  it  as  carbonate  of  ammonia 

not  likely  to  be  generally  superseded ;  with  bicarbonate  of  oxide  of  ammo- 

but  if  the  yiew  proposed  be  receiyed  nium. 

chemically,  a  term  composed  of  hy-  The  carbonate  of  soda  of  the  fonner 

drargyrum  and   ammonium  (like  cu-  Lond.  Pharm.  is  now  named  by  the 

prammpnium)  would  be  objectionable  same  body  "  sesouicarbonateof  soda;" 

from  its  length,   and  one  formed  of  whereas     the     £dinbnrgh     CoUcge, 

'Epftris,  mercury  and  ammonium,  might  Graham,   &c.   consider    it   to   be  a 

be  perhaps  suggested,  as  hermammo-  "  bicarbonate.'^     Dr.  Chrbtison  ays 

nium,  chloride  of  hermammonium,  &c.  that  it  is  not,  and  ought  never  to  be,  a 

This  yiew  of  the  constitution  would  sesquicarbonate  of  sooa. 

apply  also  to  the  other  precipitates  of  Tne  cream  of  tartar  named  in  the 

mercury,  formed  analogously  with  salts  pharmacopoeias  "  bitartrate  of  potash," 

like  the  chloride.                 _                ^  consists  of  only  one  equiyalent  of  tar- 

The  equiyalents  of  arsenic  and  anti-  taric  acid  united  with  one  equiyalent 

mony  are  also  doubtful:  the  College  of  potash  and  one  water;   and   the 

taking  64*6  for  antimony,  and  37'6  tor  «  tartrate  of  potash"  (neutral  taitrate)» 

arsenic ;  whereas  Graham  (nnlli  tecuit'  haying  both  equiyalents  of  water  of  the 

du9)  doubles  the  number,  which  of  acid  replaced  oy  corresponding  quan* 

course  will  alter  the  names  of  such  com-  tities  of  potash,  consists  of  only  one 

pounds  as  sesquioxide  of    antimony  equiyalent  of  tartaric  acid,  and  two  of 

(Ph.  Lond.)  sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic,  potash. 

&c.  The  bleaching  substance  has  been 

The  ammoniacal  salts  may  be  ya-  named    "  calx   chlorinata;"    and  its 

riously  considered  as  to  their  constitu-  constitution  has  been  yery  yarioosly 

tions ;  e,g,  sal  ammoniac  is  yiewed  by  stated.    Dr.  Ure  considers  the  demente 

the  College,  and  named,  hydrochlorate  not  to  be  in  regular  atomic  and  definite 

of  ammonia.     Graham,   Liebig,    &c.  combination,  out  that  it  contains  a 

adopting  the  most  probable  yiew,  yiz.  yariable  proportion  (from  1  to  40  per 

that  of  Berzelius,  from  its  yarious  ana^  cent.)  of  chlorine.    Dr.  Dalton,  that  it 

logics,  consider  it  to  be  a  chloride  of  is  a  hydrated  subchloride.    By  Bene^ 

the  compound  hjmothetical  basyle —  lius  it  is  thought  to  consist  of  chknrite 

ammonium ;  and  1  recollect  Dr.  Kane  of  lime  with  chloride  of  calcium.    Dr. 

in  his  lectures  taking  considerable  pains  Thomson  appears  undecided  which  of 

to  show  that  it  was  neither  one  nor  the  the  two  last  to  adopt ;  in  his  *'  System 

other,  but  a  kind  of  double  salt  com-  of  Chemistry,"  and  in  the  "  Annab  of 

posed  of  the  amide  with  the  chloride  Philosophy"  (1820),  inclining  to  the 

of  hydrogen.     The  London  College  former;  and  in  his  article  in  the  "En.- 

has  applied  the  term  "  sesqui-carbonate  cyclopsdia  Britannica,"  to  the  latter 

of  ammonia"  to  the  substance  named  view.    Balard  considers  it  to  be  hypo- 

by  the  Edinburgh  College  •♦  carbonate  chloriteof  lime  with  chloride  of  calcium, 

of  ammonia ;"   but  Graham's  opinion  Millon,  however,  offers  the  moat  satiB- 
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factory  view,  viz.  that  it  is  a  kind  of  oxygen  (as  it  frequently  is),  we  should 
oxycluoride  of  calcium,  the  second  then  have  KS  +  4S  =  ^  +  5  S,  or 
equivalent  of  oxygen  of  the  peroxide  of  penta-sulphuret  of  potassium, 
calcium  heing  replaced  bv  chlorine,  The  College  uses  ^e  term  chloride 
analogous  to  tne  oxychloride  of  hydro-  of  barium  for  the  substance  named  by 
cen,  or  hydrate  of  chlorine,  &c.  and  the'  Edinburgh  College  muriate  of 
holds  the  same  opinion  regarding  the  baryta,  either  of  which  it  miffht  be 
corresponding  compounds  of  socuum,  considered,  beinz  chloride  of  barium 
potassium,  &c. :  thus  its  old  and  every-  with  two  atoms  of  water,  or  hydrochlo- 
da^  name,  chloride  of  Ume  (chloride  of  rate  of  baryta  with  one  atom  of  water, 
dzide  of  calcium)  represents  its  com-  The  former  of  the  two  is  generally  re- 
position as  well  as  any,  and  better  than  ceived  as  the  more  prol»ble  among 
most  of  the  others.  chemists,  though  Dr.  Hope,  of  £di 

By  the  French  and  German  chemists,  burgh,  still  clinfi^s  to  the  latter  viey 

who  deduce  the  equivalents  from  their  GnSiam  also,  in  nis  lectures  at  Unive; 

volumes,  the  atomic  weights  of  chlorine,  sity  College,  proiK)sed  to  view  the  salts 

iodine,   bromine,   fluonne,   hydrogen,  of  the  alkaloids  in  the  same  manner : 

and  nitrogen,  are  only  half  as  high  as  for  instance,  he  considers  that  hydro- 

those  used  by  British  chemists ;  conse-  chlorate  of  morphia  may  be  **  chloride 

qnently,   such  compounds  as  h^dro-  of  morphyle." 

cnloric  acid,  &c.  will  also  be  only  half  The  same  reasons,  in  like  manner, 

as  high ;  and  water,  considered  here  as  which  prompted  the  London  College 

the  neutral  oxide  (HO),  is  represented  of  Physicians  to  alter  the  names  of 

on  the  continent  as  a  suboxiae,  or  two  some  pharmacopoeial  compounds,  and 

atoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen  to  adopt  the  chemical  nomenclature  (as 

(H2O);  and  thereforeeThenard's  oxy-  they  tnouffht),  might  also  have  su^- 

genated  water  is  look  d  upon  by  the  gested  to  them  that  new  names— fMtftc»- 

continentals  as  containing  equal  atoms  pedalia  verba — should  be  adoptedf  in 

of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  whereas,  in  other  instances  for  the  sake  of  classical 

Britain,  it  is  considered  as  a  peroxide  uniformity. 

ofhydrogen,  containing  two  equivalents  The  terms  potassa,  soda,  magnesia, 

of  oxygen  to  one  of  hydrogen.    For  calx,  alumina,  &c.  do  not  point  to  the 

the  hke  reasons,  common  salt,  beiuR  in  chemical  composition  of  the  substances, 

this  country  eenerally*  considerea  as  but  rather  leave  it  to  be  understood 

chloride  of  s<^um  (atom  to  atom),  is  that  the  same  are  oxides  of  the  metallic 

on  the  continent  represented  a  bichlo-  bases,  potassium,  sodium,  &c.    Nor  do 

ride  of  sodium — two  atoms  of  chlorine  such  terms  as  cyanogen  and  ammonia 

to  one  of  sodium  (Na  Cla).  give  the  slightest  idea  as  to  how  these 

In  the  formation  of  the  ''  potassii  are  comix)sed.  Who  would  see  in  the 
sulphuretum"  the  product  appears  to  term  cyanogen  a  bicarburet  of  nitrogen? 
vary  with  the  temperature  employed ;  or  in  ammonia  a  compound  of  1  eq.  of 
pernaps  generally  containing  sul-  amidogen  and  1  eq.  of  hydrogen  proxi- 
phate  and  undecomposed  carbonate  mately,  or  1  eq.  of  nitrogen  and  3  of 
of  potash,  and  the  ter-  and  quinto-  hydrogen  ultimately? 
sniphurets  of  potassium.  Might  not  The  College  might  not  wish  to  borrow 
the  quinto-  or  penta-sulphuret  oT  potas-  for  the  lunar  caustic  a  term  having  any 
sium  be  considered  as  the  analogue  of  reference  to  the  dominions  of  rluto, 
sulphate  of  potash?  The  formula  for  but  "argenti  nitras"  can  only  be  re- 
sulphate  of  potash  is  KO,  SOs;  and  garded  as  an  useful  abbreviation,  the 
suppose  sulpnur  to  be  substituted  for  substance  being^  not  a  "  nitrate  of  sil- 

ver,"  but  a  "nitrate  of  the  oxide  of 

silver;*'  so  also  the  names  of  other 

*  Firofenor  CUrfc,  of  Aberdeen,  inclines  to  g^lts,  as  cupri  sulphas,  plumbi  acetas, 

dMble  the  atomic  weight  of  eodimD,  making  it  j»  ^   I      __.^  ^.|.  lUj^Hv  JUm>Af  \xnt  arl 

4f^  instead  of  MS,  in  which  case  itSuTwiroid  &c.  &c.  are  not  literally  correct^ut  are 

beoome  a  peroxide  or  binozide,  common  salt  a  used  for  their  comparative  siiortness. 

S^ttSf*  *£-J*!l**f  '^^if"f''f^J!f!J?S:  Manyoftheacids,asthcnitric(NO,), 

of  Doriiam,  fktim  lu  isomorpbons  relations  to  ^^^i-    Vn  r\  \     *lw*^^^    tn  w  r%    \ 

aibrer  (whose  atomic  weight  be  woold  also  divide  oxalic    (CtUs),    tartanc    (LsiIaUio}, 

and  consider  M  insteiid  of  lOS),  is  inclined  to  acetic  (CiHiOj),  &C.  have  not  as  yet 

balrethe -" — ^ .-^^ -^  — ^i- —   — •-: —  »-  .x   _       _      ^     . 

that  case, 
chloride. 


asMer  m  tnstcMi  or  los),  is  inciinea  id  aceuc  fVyiUsUj  I,  KC.  nave  not  as  yec 

le  atonic  wdght  of  sodium,  making,  in  y^^  isolated,  or  shown  to  have  any 

le,  soda  a  soboxide,  common  salt  a  sab«  "«^"  «»m«»vc«,  w   ouv^u.  m^       ^/^ .,    * 

%  ftc. ;  the  same  also  with  potassium.  separate  existence;  and  even  if  tney 
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eonld'be  Boiflobted,  would  be  cotiiely  exra  ow 

different   from   their   hydrated    com-         CUOKBk,  WITH  FilBALYSIS. 

pounds,  which  are  received  into  the  

plmnmicoiXBias.   AnhydrouB  wlphunc        n  the  Editor  qf  tke  Mical  G^eUe. 
acid  doe*  not  appear  to  be  aoid  at  aHj  ^ 

"  does  not  redden  litoKn,  and  exhibitB  Sm, 

a  disposition  to  combine  with  salts,  I  havb  extracted  liom.  but  note-6«A 

soch  as  chloride  of  potassium  and  suU  Ac  following  accoant  of  a  case  of 

phate   of_potash,  rather   than   with  chorea,  with  paialysk  of  scfcrsl  of  the 

bases."   "The  liquid  carbonic  acid  has  vohmtary  muscles,  which  I  met  with 

little  affinity  for  water,  does  not  com-  about  a  year  ago.    The  scTcnfy  el  tte 

bine  directly  with  lime,  but  dissolves  case,  and  the  rapid  impnwement  wbicli 

in  alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils,  followed  the  treatment  put  m  fact, 

like  certain  neutral  bodies."  nay  |)csfaaps  render  it  sufiicieiitly  in- 

However  beautiful  md  striking  the  texestmg  to   meant   a  place  m  yonr 

new  views  in  chemistry  may  be,  it  does  journal. — I  am,  sir,  ^  

not  appear  advisable  to  keep  altering  Your  obedient  servaatr 

or  changing  the  names  of  important  and  Jambs  Tv  aimpix,  M  J.^ 

toigerous  medicines ;  which  appears  to  »y«fci«?  *>  tht  Dispenaary  at  WohatampWB- 
have  been  done,  not  unfrequently,  for      WolvcrhMnpton,  Aug.  lO,  isis. 
the  sole  purpose  of  appearing  scientific.       On  the  I4th  of  August,  1841, 1  wa* 

Even  Graham  himself  only  wishes  to  requested  by  the  house-surgeon  of  the 

prove  the  new  theory  of  salts,  without  dispensary  to  visit  a  paUent  of  the 

recommending  the  consequent  changes  name  of  Pitt,  who  had  come  under  his 

of  nomenclature  for  chemistry  itself,  care  affected  with  chorea.    Ifoandlhat 

How  much  more  unadvisable  is  it  that  the  patient,  who  was  a  girl  14  yf^ 

the  names  should  be  changed  in  medical  of  age.  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  rather 

Sractice,  when  on  the  prescription  may  delicate  constitution,  had  been  seiffd 

epend  the  very  Kfe  of  the  patient?  for  about   a   month   before  with  slight 

before  a  new  catalogue  of  names  has  twitching  or  convulsive  movements  of 

*^,®  y^i^J^?^^}  ^^*  ®'  ^^  ^V^  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.   For 

published  half  a  doaen  years,  it  might  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the 

be  shown  that  half  at  least  are  not  in  commencement   of    the   disease,  her 

unison  w»th  our  highest  authorities  m  health  had  been  bad,  and  she  had  com- 

chemistry  J  and  there  is  some  reason  to  plained  of  general  debility,  of  weak- 

doubt  not  a  few   of  the   remainder,  ness,  and  pam  in  the  lower  extremitie*, 

What  real  objection  can  there  be  to  and  of  giddiness,  with  pain  in  the  back 

the  use  of  such  terms  (medically)  as  part  of  the  head.    The  occurrence  of 

4»lomel,  tartar  emetic,  arsenical  solu-  the  disease  could  not  be  traced  to  any 

t»n,  red  oxide  of  mercury,  black  oxide  other  cause  beyond  this  general  d^ 

of  mercury,  corrosive  sublunute,  &c.  rangement of  the  health.  On  first  seeing 

when,  by  their  use,  so  much  mater  her  I  found  her  in  the  following  con- 

BCCTin^  aminst  mistakes  is  afforded.  dition :— She  was  lying  on  her  back, 

By  the  bv.  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  work  ^^ith  nearly  all  the  voluntary  muscla 

on  Materia  Medica,  is  not  satisfied  with  in  a  state  of  paralysis,  so  that  she  was 

such  terms  as  potassio-tartrate  of  anti-  unable  to  stand  or  to  raise  herself  from 

mony,  potassio-tartrate  of  soda,  &c.  but  herbed,  or  even  to  feed  herself.    When 

must  com  new  ones  j  and  he  gives  for  her  arms  or  legs  were  raised,  she  had  no 

the  same,  antimonio-tartrate  of  potash,  power  to  retain  them  in  the  position  in 

-^.»  ..--^..^  .r^^.„.i.   o.-     .u J.1  *-. .  .     .  •  It  they 

niiaed 

_         ^  ..^  ,.»         i  l^ 

le  slightest  necessity,  or  the  terms  he  ^^er  to  hdd  heweTf  up.'"  Her  right 

propose  ha^ng  any  greater  recom-  arm  was  affected  with  a  lintinualierk- 

mendation  than  those  given  by  the  ing  motion,  and  frequenUy  graced  her 

College  (if  we  are  to  have  new  ones).  clothes.    Her  right  leff  was  similarly 

Bnry,  Umcanhire,  July  1842.  afi^ted,  and  when  it  nimg  over  t^ 

side  of  the  bed  it  was  jerked  forward. 

— ^  Her  mouth  and  lower  jaw  were  in  con- 
stant motion,  and  her  lips  were  fre- 
quently   pushed   out  ana  drawn  in. 
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Her  eyet  rolkd  ^bout»  and  wei«  often  9kFQ.itoiCdB.9lj.tJUMAftlUhe,9j.; 

turned  upwards. •   She  was  nnabk  to  OL  Snodoi,  q.  a. ;  ft.  PiL  zii.  capiat  j. 

articulate  disdnctly,  but  sppesmd  per*  onni  nocte. 

Ibctly  sensible.    TliesenssiUoiiof  eveiY  9>  Pern  Fbtasiio  IVurt.  gr.  z. ;  PoL  Yale. 

part  of  the  body  seemed  undiminishea.  ^^^^*^  i   Pulv-  CalamlMe»  aa.  gr.  li. ; 

She  sighted  frequently,  but  her  coun-  ^  P«l^  ter  ia  die  mumiidiia. 

tenanee  gave  noindieation  of  sufferin?.  ISCh.— She  was  not  so  well  tiln  day, 

On  exannningthe  back  of  Ae  neck,  having  caught  eold  in  her  fcft  eye,  the 

oopwderme  tenderuCTs  was  found  to  conjunctiva  of  which  was  red  and  in- 

exist  on  pressing  the  spineos  procenes  flamed.    She  was  ordei«d  to  omit  the 

of  the  upper  oerrioai  vertebne.    Her  powders  for  two  days,  and  to  take  at 

pulse  was  70;   her  skui  moderately  night  one  of  the  pills  first  prescribed, 

warm;    her   tongue    white,    slightly  and  the  following  draught  in  the  mom- 

ooated;  there  was  considerable  thnrst  |  ing:— 

her   bowds   eonstipated.     The   eata^  ^  Infos.  Senas  com. ;  Infos.  Oeatiiatt 

menia  had  never  appeared.  com.  as.  Jj. ;  Magnes.  Solph.  3jm.  ; 

Eij^t  leeches  were  directed  to   be  Tinet  Canlon1.oom.5y. ;  PtHauatas. 

'■•'*^™^*"~  and  the  pulse  96.  The  conjunctiva 
R  PSL  Aloes  Com.  PSL  Hydiaii^.  as.  was  more  inflamed,  and  the  eyelid 
gr.  iiai. ;  OL  Soodni,  gtt.  J.  Ft.  pUnla  swollen.  She  complained  of  heaviness, 
nna  statim  tomenda.  and  a  disposition  to  sleep.  The  power 
JL  01.  Riani,  OL  Terebinth,  aa.  Sij. ;  of  motion,  and  the  convulsive  move- 
Mitt.  Amygdalte,  3as. ;  Aqas  Menth.  ments,  continued  as  described  on  the 
Pip.  Jj.  Ft.  hanstna  veapere  ramendns.  16th. 

IWu^-.T^e  p.«ent  had  p.«d  .  ve^  ^  S^M^^^SSS^^^Iot 

restless  night.    The  medicine  had  acted  naed  three  times  aday. 

freely  upon  the  bowels,  and  caused  four  ^^^^     „                  ', 

dark-coloured  stools.    The  leeches  had  aOth-— -Her  eye  was  less  mflamed, 

removed  the  pain  in  the  back  part  of  ^^  the  heavmess  and  dnpoation  to 

the  head  ana  nedc.    On  the  whole  ttep  had  gone  oft 

there  seemed  to  be  some  improvement  5  Mst-^  She  was  mncfa  hetter^  and 

the  countenance  was  more  composed ;  *^^  countenance  had  assumed  a  move 

the   mouth  was  free  fiom  twitching  h«^thy  appearance.     She  was   able 

1  she  was  able  to  answer  ??^  ^  F"^  *  *^^  * 


motion ;  and  she  Was  able  to  answer  J®^  ^  T?^  „    *^^  ■**P*»  ^^^^ 

questions  diBtmctly.      She  was   also  {p*'J~:    Her  tonjpe  was  dean^d 

able  to  stretch  out  ner  left  arm  a  little,  ■*•'  bowels  open.    She  was  directed  to 

and  to  Taise  her  legs  slightly.     The  take  the  mils  and  powders  prewnbed 

twftohing  moUon,  however,  of  the  right  «?***«  *7*»»  "^.  ^  l»je  good  diet, 

arm  continued  as  before  j  tonsoe  rather  ^2**  "*^i?  exercise  m  the  open  air. 

cleaner;  pulse  84^  soft,  and  regular;  From  this  tune  she  improved  stea- 

skin  cooL  ^vt  *°^  ^7  coDtmmng  the  pills  and 

ti.  pm  »d  d»»ght  to  be  .^tea.  P-J«  {«  atdStSf  *'dK 

16th.-.-The  patient  was  continuing  ago,  she  informed  me  that  she  had  not 
to  improve,  and  the  power  of  motion  had  any  return  of  the  disease, 
retnrmng.  She  was  able  to  sit  up  on  a  This  case  is  an  example  of  theooeor- 
chair,  to  raise  herself  forward,  and  to  rence  of  chorea  in  connection  with  an 
lift  her  anus  and  legs.  Slight  eonvnl-  inflammatory  or  congested  state  of  the 
give  movements  were  still  observed  in  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
the  right  arm  and  leg.  She  had  now  membranes,  combing  with,  and  pro- 
been  a  fortnight  unable  to  walk.  Her  bably  caused  by,  a  torpid  state  of  the 
bowelB  had  l^en  opened  three  times  by  digestive  ornuos.  It  also  shows  the 
the  pill  and  draught,  and  the  stools  extent  to  which  paralysis  may  exist 
were  of  a  natural  eoloor.  The  appetite  without  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or 
was  improving,  and  there  was  no  ten-  spinal  cor£ 

demess  on  Dressing  the  cervical  verte-  

brae.    The  following  pills  and  powders 
were  prescribed ;— 
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REMOVAL  OF  TUMORS.  1840,  it  became  inflamed,   mod  rtry 
txoublesome,  thoorii  not  laiger  than  a 

Sia,  is  as  small  as  might  be  madfe  bgr  pnaa* 

Seeing  a  notice  in  the  last  number  of  uig  the  point  of  an  Anel*s  piobe  on  anj 

the  Lancet  on  the  subject  of  remoTin?  ioft  part.    In  this  case  the  parts  hare 

tumors  without  cutting   (the  method  so  completely  eoUapsed  that  a  probe 

is  not  mentioned),  reminds  me  of  a  cannot  be  pMsed  more  than  ooe-leBtb 

method  I  have  adopted  in  small  en-  of  an  inch  from  the  sorfiMe  of  the  skin, 

cysted  tumors,  whicn  is  as  follows : —  I  have  regretted  ever  since  that  I  did 

Make  an  incision  into  the  tumor,  and  not  preserre  the  parts  of  the  c^;  but 

discharge  its  contents ;   then  cleanse  I  examined  them  well  at  the  tuM,  and 

out  the  cyst  bv  means  of  lint  and  warm  could    plainly   see    which   was    the 

water,  and,  when  thoroughly  cleansed,  attached  and  which  the  free  snrfcee; 

fill  the  cyst  with  lint  scMiked  in  creo-  so  well  had  the  creosote  preaovedtbem. 

sote,  which  must  be  removed   daily  The  success  of  this  method,  it  will  be 

at  least,  thoroughly  cleansine  the  cyst  perceived,  depends  on  the  antiseptic 

each  day,    and  inserting   iresh    lint  and  antisuppurative  properties  of  oeo- 

soaked  m   creosote.    Continuing  this  sote  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 

treatment  for  about  a  week,  you  will  be  parts. — I  am,  sir, 

able,  by  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  to  Your  obedient  servant, 

remove  a  part  of  the  c^st,  placing  the  6.  Rontxsov. 

patient  in  a  good  light,  so  that  vou  U^  CiMpeUtRet,  Grotmior^. 

may  be  able  to  see  into  the  cyst  when  ^J**  ••*»  *•**• 

it  is  dilated.    It  will  most  likely  happen  t===:==--— --^ 

that  the  whole  of  the  cyst  cannot  be 

removed  at  once :  then  the  same  treat-  MEDICAL  GAZiETTE. 

ment  of  cleansing  and  inserting  lint 

dipped  in  creosote  must  be  observed  Friday,  Stpiemker  %  IML 

till  the  whole  of  the  cvst  has  been  re-  .... 

moved ;  and  when  this  has  been  accom-  "Uoec  iBmrifrii%  tteet  etlaai 

plished,  the  part    will  collapse,  and  ^b^  ifMii«tf  tacri ;  poicstaa 

scarcely  leave  an^  mark.     The  only  pobUcnin  sit,  dioendi  periodoB  mb 

inconvenience,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  Ci 

is,  that  the  opening  left  after  the  parts  *~^ 

have  collapsed  wiU  from  tune  to  time  pooR  LAW  BILL. 

require  to  have  removed  from  it,  bya  ._      _.       _       ^      .             -^.^  . 

blunt  probe,  any  lint  from  the  diess  or  The  Poor  Law  Contmnance  BOI  tana, 

dust  that  may  have  collected  in  it.  as  all  our  readers  are  aware,  paaed, 

1  should  prefer,  in  all  cases,  to  re-  and  become  the  law  of  the  itmi,  aad 

move  the  cyst,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  *|^  r«««. «{—;*-•««  «..  _„  »,^  «    . 

so  J  but  to  show  that  thisTnot  abso-  ««5  CommMBKm«  are  apfnntal    to 

lutely  necessary,  I  may  mention  that,  contmue  their  office  for  five   ytmn 

in  the  year  1837»  I  treated  a  small  en-  longer.   ,The  merits  of  the  Bill,  the 

cysted  tumor,  that  was  too  deep-seated  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 

to  be  removed  by  the  above  means,  ^M  «v«f»m    ••  »»»  ••  tk*  ^ 

merely  by  introducing  Unt  dipped  in  ""^  f^*?\"  ^^^  themipre^ 

creosote  every  day  tifi  there  was  no  °»ento  which  have  been  attempted  m 

dischaxge.    The  patient  has  not  felt  the  new  one,  we  have  repeatedly  beftire 

any  inconvenience ;  nor  baa  there  been  made  the  subject  of  eomDent;  and  we 

any  discharge  from  that  time  to  the  ^  ^ot,  therefore,  pafpowgeiiir  oftr 

present*  •  •    «        •       — JL 

A  case  m  which  the  cyst  was  re-  *^  8™""*  »8«°-    We  are,  however, 

moved  occurred  in  a  genUeman  who  told  that,  at  the  commeneement  of  next 

had  a  small  tumor  at  the  back  of  his  session,  it  is  the  intentioii  of 

neck.    He  shewed  it  to  a  late  member  ment  to  intredncc  another  hfll. 


of  the  Council  of  the' College  in  1838,  .  _   .,  ..  ^  ^^^n^^z       T!j  ^ 

who  advised  it  should  beluowedto  »°K  ^  ^^  modifieatKms  and  ameiul* 

remain  till  it  pot  lai«er,  and  then  be  ^oents  which,  on  a  thoraugh 

removed  by  tne   knue.     In    August  deration   of   the  subject. 
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REMOVAL  OP  TUMORS.  1840,  it  became  inflamed,   and  very 
troublesome,  though  not  larger  than  a 

SiR|  18  as  small  as  might  be  made  by  pms- 

Seeing  a  notice  in  the  last  number  of  ing  the  point  of  an  Anel's  probe  on  any 

the  Lancet  on  the  subject  of  removing  soft  part    In  this  case  the  parts  have 

tumors  without  cutting    (the  method  so  conmlefcely  collapsed  that  a  probe 

is  not  mentioned),  reminas  me  of  a  cannot  oe  pnsed  more  than  one-tenth 

method  I  have  adopted  in  small  en-  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  akin, 

cysted  tumors,  which  is  as  follows : —  I  have  regretted  ever  since  that  I  did 

Make  an  incision  into  the  tumor,  and  not  preserve  the  parts  of  the  cvst;  but 

discharge  its  contents ;   then  cleanse  I  examined  them  well  at  Uie  time,  and 

out  the  cyst  by  means  of  lint  and  warm  could    plainly   see    which   was    the 

water,  and,  when  thoroughly  cleansed,  attached  and  which  the  free  snrfiiboe, 

fill  the  cyst  with  lint  soaked  in  creo-  so  well  had  the  creosote  presnvedthem, 

sote,  which  must  be  removed   daily  The  success  of  this  method,  it  will  be 

at  least,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  cyst  perceived,  depends  on  the  antiseptic 

each  day,    and  inserting   fresh    lint  and  antisuppuradve  properties  of  creo- 

soaked  in   creosote.    Continuing  this  sote  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 

treatment  for  about  a  week,  you  will  be  parts. — I  am,  sir, 
able,  by  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  to  Your  obedient  servant, 

remove  a  part  of  the  cyst,  placing  the  G.  Robinson. 

patient  in  a  good  light,  so  that  vou       U>,  Chapel-street,  Grosvenor^. 
may  be  able  to  see  into  the  cyst  when  ^iW-  ^th,  i84S. 

it  is  dilated.    It  will  most  likely  happen  . 
that  the  whole  of  the  cyst  cannot  be  """ 

removed  at  once :  then  the  same  treat-        MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 
ment  of  cleansing  and  inserting  lint 
dipped  in  creosote  must  be  observed  Friday,  September  2,  1842. 

till  the  whole  of  the  cvst  has  been  re-  

moved ;  and  when  this  has  been  accom-      <«  u^et  omnibai,  Ucet  etiam  mlM,  digaittiaB 

plished,  the   part    will   collapse,    and  ArtU  Mediea  tneri ;  potestM  modo  vcaicadi  m 

scarcely  leave  any  mark.      The  only  publicnm  lit,  dicendi  periculam  non  recuao.** 

inconvenience,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  Cic«bo. 

is,  that  the  opening  left  after  the  parts  ^"^ 

have  collaps^  will  from  time  to  time  POOR  LAW  BILL. 

require  to  have  removed  from  it,  by  a  ,_       _.        _       ^      . 

blunt  probe,  any  Unt  from  the  dress  or  The  Poor  Law  Contmuance  Bifl  has, 

dust  that  may  have  collected  in  it.  as  all  our  readers  are  aware,  passed, 

1  should  prefer,  in  all  cases,  to  re-  and  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and 

S7*butj^sL^:&"t5BT?ot%^  the  Comn.i«ianc»  nre^r^  u, 

lutely  necessaiT,  I  may  mention  that,  contmue   their   office  lor  ^ve   yean 

in  the  year  1837, 1  treated  a  small  en-  longer.   ^The  merits  of  the  Bill,  the 

cysted  tumor,  that  was  too  deep-seated  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 

to  be  remoyedby  the  above  m«ms,  ^j^  system,  as  weU  as  the  improve- 
merely  by  introdacmg  lint  dipped  m  ^      v  i_  i.        <  .   ""i»"  ^^ 

creosote  evegr  day  tin  there  was  no  ™^^^  w*^*^"  '^^^^  °^^^  attempted  m 

discharge.    The  patient  has  not  felt  the  new  one,  we  have  repeatedly  before 

any  inconvenience ;  nor  has  there  been  made  the  subject  of  comment;  and  we 

^t^eS''*'*''^  ^"^  *^*^  ^"^^  ^  *^^  ^  "^^^  therefore,  purpose  going  over 

^'a^^  in  which  the  cyst  was  re-  ^^  8^^^  ^S^^    ^e  are,  however, 

moved  occurred  in  a  genUeman  who  told  that,  at  the  commencement  of  next 

had  a  small  tumor  at  the  back  of  his  session,  it  is  the  intention  of  govem- 

neck.    He  shewed  U  to  a  late  member  ment  to  introduce  another  bfll,  emb«c 

of  the  Council  of  the  College  in  1838,  .        „  .%  j-*    ^^  1  ■■ 

who  advised  it  should  be  lllowed  ti  "^S  ^  the  modifications  and  amend- 

remain  till  it  got  lai|;er,  and  then  be  ments  which,  on  a  thorough  reconai- 

removed  by  the   knife.      In    August  deration   of   the   subject,   may 
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expedient.  We  are  promised  that  this  content.  This  may  sound  very  well  to 
is  one  of  the  topics  which  is  to  engage  the  speculative  philosopher,  in  whose 
the  attention  of  ministers  during  the  mind  the  thought  of  filthy  lucre  gains 
recess,  and  that  it  will  be  brought  for-  no  entrance ;  but  such  philanthropical 
ward  in  a  matured  and  well-digested  notions  will  form  but  a  poor  substitute 
form  at  the  conclusion  of  it  to  the  practitioner  for  the   ordinary 

We  should,  perhaps,  under  the  cir-    necessaries  of  life.     In  practising  his 
cumstances,  be  hardly  justified  in  ex«    profession   he  has  a  two-fold  object, 
pecting  any  great  amelioration  of  our    and   whilst   occupied    in    promoting 
position  from  the  introduction  of  this    the   interests  of  his  brethren,  it   is 
further  bill;  yet  we  cannot  but  anti-    not  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  be 
cipate  that  some  good  may  be  the  re-    entirely  negligent  of  his  own.    It  is 
suit  of  further  discussion  of  the  sub-    by  no  means   derogatory  to  him  to 
ject.    Some  improvement  has,  indeed,    suppose  that  emolument  has  a  share  of 
been  effected  by  the  recent  amendment    his  consideration.    And  though  it  be 
bill,  though  it  has  by  no  means  placed    to  the  honour  of  the  profession  that  so 
us   in   the  position  we  could  desire ;    much  benefit  is  gratuitously  conferred 
for,    notwithstanding    the    increased    upon  the  public  by  its  members,  this 
rates    of  payment  which  have  been    must  not  be  placed  as  an  excuse  for 
ceded  in  some  instances,  the  remunera-    grinding  down  the  practitioner  to  the 
tion  to  the  practitioner  for  the  labour    lowest  rate  of  charges,  when  a  public 
of  attending  on  the  poor  is  far  too    appointment  is  made  the  object  of  con- 
small  :  in  many  cases,  it  is  absurdly  so.    sideration.     This   system  of  driving 
The  system  on  which  the  regulation  of    cheap  bargains,  upon  which  the  Poor- 
it  is  conducted  is  often  highly  improper.    Law   Guardians   too  frequently  con- 
They  do  not  even  profess  to  recom-    gratulate  themselves,  is  most  nefarious, 
pense  the  medical  man  for  his  trouble,    and,  of  course,  is  indirectly  injurious 
Init  endeavour  to  make  the  attendance    to  the  poor,  as  it  is  immediately  hurtful 
on  the  poor  a  sort  of  accompaniment  to    to  the  medical  man ;   for  if  he  be  ill 
^neral  practice,  and  enforce  compH-    paid,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  so 
anoe  with  their  terms,  by  threatening    much  of  his  time  and  attention  will 
to  introduce  a  new-comer  in  case  of    be  bestowed  upon  the  sick  as  might  be 
refusal.     The  object  seems  to  be,  to    desired. 

drive  the  bargain  as  close  as  possible,  It  is  not  simply  for  his  attendance 
to  get  the  work  done  as  cheaply  as  on  the  patients  that  the  medical  man 
may  be,  without  much  regard  to  the  has  to  be  remunerated  by  the  Poor-Law 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  ofl^cers;  the  labours  which  are  required 
Surelyi  this  mode  of  trafficking  with  of  him  do  not  cease  here.  He  is  ex- 
the  lives  and  interests  of  our  fellow-  pected  to  keep  books,  and  make  fre- 
creatures  is  not  quite  in  accordance  quent  returns  of  the  conditioi|,  pro- 
with  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age.      gress,  and  treatment  of  patients  under 

It  seems  as  if  the  medical  man  were  his  care,  at  such  a  length  as  to  occupy  a 
expected  to  be  a  complete  devotee  to  very  large  portion  of  his  time.  For  what 
himMUiity ;  to  practise  his  profession  good  reason  all  this  labour  is  given,  we 
for  the*  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  the  must  suppose  the  Commissioners  best 
public,  without  reference  to  his  own  know.  At  any  rate,  they  should 
interest;  and  all  complaints  on  his  enable  the  practitioner  to  ](eep  an 
p^y  about  insufficient  remuneration,  amanuensis,  if  they  deem  it  impor- 
are  regarded  as  marks  of  sordid  dis-    tant  to   be   thus   precise.     So  great 
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a  demand  id  made,  that  it  ie  zarely  This,  of  coime,  would  all  be  prevented 

complied  with.    Indeed,  to  fulfil   all  hy  keeping  certain  drvgs  in  the  house, 

the  expectations  of  the  Commissioneis,  and  the  medied  man,  haTing  gone  hu 

would  alone  occupy  the  whole  time  ronnda,  wotdd  only  have  to  preseribe 

of  a   medical  man    who  ondertakep  lor  his  patients,  or  compound  the  me- 

a  moderately  eztensive  circuit.     He.  dicines  on  the  spot.     How  &r  such  an 

need  do  nothing  else,  hut  give  himself  altention  might  be  expedient,  if  isdif- 

up  entirely  to  it ;  and  the  recompense  ficult  to  say.     There  would,  no  doabt, 

which  is  offered  for  all  this  labour  and  be  some  inoonYenience  attending  it 

trouble  amounts,  often,  to  no   more  It  would  be  one  atep  towards  ooovert- 

than  forty  or  fifty  pounds:  in  many  ing  the  Union  honse  into  a  hospital, 

instances  it  is  much  less.  and,  so  far,  rendmng  it  moie  lerviee 

.   In  the  internal  management  of  Union  able  ia  the  treatment  of  patients.  Suehf 

houses,  many  complaints  have  reached  however,  is  not  the  prime  object  of  the 

us,  from  various  quarters;  and  there  Poor  Law»  and  we  doubt  whether  the 

are,  undoubtedly,  many  circumstances  Commissioners  and  Guardians  fliight 

demanding  attention  and  improvement,  not  think  that  such  an  alteration  would 

This,  one  would  imagine,  might  best  carry  them  a  little  beyond  the  line  of 

be  effected  by  the  representation  of  necessity,  which  they  are  not  genatiliy 

each  medical  man   to   the  Board  of  over  anzknis  to  exceed. 
Guardians  with  which  he  is  connected.       There  are  many  other  things,  viA 

It  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  to  be  re-  regard  to  the  management  of  the  sick 

gretted,  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  in  Unions,  which  require  impiovemeat; 

sufficiently  willing   to  attend  to  the  but  these,  lor  the  most  part,  suggest 

statements  and  advice  of  a  medical  thonselves  to  each  individual  pn^' 

man :  nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  tioner,  and  are  bettor,  if  possihie,  lee- 

hope  that  improvement  in  this  respect  tified  by  him,  uuismoch  as,  at  the  p^^ 

is  progressive;  and  we  know  that  much  sent   time,   we  cannot .  esqtect  these 

good  has,  in  many  houses,  been  effected  subjects  to  be  made  topics  of  eonsi' 

by  the  acquiescence  of  the  guardians  deration  by  the  legialatnre.    We  shall 

in  the  opinions   of  the  practitioner,  wait  anxiously   for  the  amendmeats 

There  is,  however,  much  difiference,  in  which  are  to  be  biought  forward  ia  the 

this  respect,  in  the  management  of  the  next  session ;  whoi  we  hope  that  a  ^ 

several  Union  houses.     In  some,  the  and   impartial   conaidecation  will  be 

means  of  accommodation  and  comfort  given  to   the   subject,   and  that  the 

which  are  essential  to  the  recovery  of  fnuners  of  any  fresh  piopositioDS  will 

the  sick  are  not  afforded;  no  nurses  not  suffer  their  minds  to  be  biassed  bf 

are  provided,  and  the  patients  are  left  the  representations  of  peesons  who  hold 

to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  ordinary  office  under  the  present  bill. 

attendant,  who  often  undoes  all  that  •  — 

the  medical  man  is  endeavouring  to  APOTHECARIBS'  HALL- 

effect,  raizs  oussnovs. 

We  have  heard  it  remarked  more  .  BOTANTi 

than  once,  that  no  small  inconvenience,        BsaminoHm^  Pt^ter,  Ai^mU  3, 1843^ 
and  much  loss  of  time,  is  occasioned  Hours  from  ii  a.m.  till  9  r.M* 

from  the  want  of  dispensaries  in  the  ..^^..^-.tiiif 

Union  houses.    Pereons  are  running  to       ^-  S*^  ^  T'"  ^^  ^^^  ntpeim 

^^j  f     , J.  .  ,.  **-  the  nutrition  of  pants. 

and  fro  ,for  medicine,  and,  in  cases  of       g.  State  the  uses  of  tiw  leaf^  . 

emergency,  this  becomes  a  serious  evil,       s.  Describe  thsflnwtiinaadaaBs^  ^ 
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Vark,  and  mention  iiwtanom  in  wbich  tlie  which  aeemed  dftrting  about  die  faea,  and 

bark  may  be  aupposed  to  exerdse  the  ftinc*  illaminating  all  around  her  head,   flaihiag 

tions  of  leaVes.  rery  much   like  an  aurora  borealia.     She 

4.  How  do  phynologisti  account  for  the  waa  in  a  deep  decline,  and  had  that  day  been 
aacendingdirectionofthefniitofCiDMeo/lni/iiff  aeized  with  suffocatioa,  which  teased  her 
■$epiumt  and  for  the  descending  direction  of  much  for  an  hour,  and  made  her  so  nervous 
^  fruit  of  Ome.  arvemii  and  C.  major  t  that  she  would  not  suffer  me  to  leave  her  for 

5.  Deaeribe  the  structure  of  the  piaiil.  a  moment,  that  I  might  raise  her  up  quickly 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  orulum  in  ease  of  a  return  of  this  painful  sensation, 
before  and  after  fiecnndation.  After  she  settled  for  the  night,  I  lay  down 

7.  Mention  any  cases  in  which  it  is  neoes-  beside  her,  and  it  was  then  this  luminous 
sary  to  examine  the  oTaeiura,  In  order  to  appeamnce  suddingly  commenced.  Her 
mderstand  the  nature  of  the  ripe  fruit.  inidd  waa  sitting  up  beside  the  bed,  and  I 

8 .  Describe  tiie  structure  of  the  flruit  in  whispered  to  her  to  shade  the  light,  as  it 
Cucurbitacese.  would  awaken  Louisa.   She  told  me  the  light 

,9.  Describe  the  structure  and  g^e  ex-  was  perfectly  shaded.    I  then  said,  '  What 

amples  of  the  fbOowing  fruits^  vis  :•— uehe-  can  tins  light  be  which  is  flashing  on  Misa 

nium,     folliculus,     legumen,     lomentnm,  Ixmisa's  frioe  ?    The  maid  looked  very  mys* 

caryopsis,  pyzidium,  baoca,  pomum.  terious,  and  informed  me  she  had  seen  that 

10^  Describe  the  successive  formation  of  light  before,  and  it  was  from  no  candle.    I 

parts  in  the  fhut  of  Leguminosa.  ttoi  inquired  when  she  had  perceived  it ; 

11.  Define  the  following  termSi  vis. :—  ehe  said  that  momiug,  and  it  had  dazzled 
fmnosos,  lepidotus,  ramentaoeus,  squamo-  her  eyes,  but  she  had  said  nothing  about  it, 
sua,  paleaceus,  nervosus,  costatos,  trinervis,  as  ladies  always  considered  servants  super- 
triplinervis.  stitious.    However,  after  watching  it  myself 

12.  Give  examples  in  proof  of  the  theoi7  half  an  hour,  I  got  up,  and  saw  that  the  can- 
of  floral  organs  being  derived  from  modi-  die  was  in  a  position  from  which  this  pecu* 
fications  of  leaves.  liar  light  could  not  have  come,  nor,  indeed* 

13.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  was  it  like  that  sort  of  lij^t ;  it  was  mora 
primary  ^visions  of  plants,  sccording  to  silvery,  like  the  reflection  of  moonlight  oa 
natural  affinities.  water.    I  watched  it  more  than  an  hour» 

14.  It  is  said  that  plants  exhibit  a  corre-  when  it  disappeared.^  It  gave  the  face  the 
spending  agreement  in  structure  and  medici-  look  of  being  ptAnttd  white  and  highfy 
nal  or  chemical  properties :  are  there  any  giaxed,  but  it  danced  about,  and  had  a  very 
orders  which  offer  no  exception  to  this  rule  ?  extraordinary  effect.    Three  nights  after,  the 

15.  Give  the  essential  characters  of  the  maid  being  ill,  I  sat  up  all  night,  and  again 
foUowing  natural  orders,  and  state  the  most  I  saw  this  luminous  appearance,  when  there 
important  artides  of  tiie  Materia  Medica  was  no  candle  nor  moon,  nor,  in  (bet,  any 
whidi  are  fbmished  by  each  order: — Ra-  visible  means  ofprodudng  it.  Her  sister 
nunculaoes,^  UmbelliferB,  Cucurbitacese,  came  into  the  room,  and  saw  it  also.  The 
Violaoeae,  Euphorbiaoete,  Polygonaoese,  evening  before  L.  A.  died,  I  saw  the  light 
Sotophulariacese,  Solanaoese,  Conifer*,  sgain,  but  it  was  fidnter,  and  lasted  but  about 
MdanthaoesB,  TiliacesB,  SmilaoeR.  twenty  minutes.    The  state  of  the  body  of 

16.  Describe,  in  Latin,  the  plants  num-  the  patient  was  that  of  extreme  exhaustion, 
bered  1  to  6 ;  state  their  natursl  orders  snd  For  two  months  she  had  never  sat  up  in  the 
probable  sensible  properties.  bed.    Msnyofher  symptoms  varied  much 

N.  B.  Waeo.  from  thoae  of  other  sufferers  in  pulmonary 

The  plants  were—  complaints  whom  I  had  seen,  but  the  general 

1.  Alstroemeria  psittadna.  outline  was  the  same.     Her  breath  had  a 

2.  Colutea  omenta.  very  peculiar  smell,  which  made  me  suppose 

3.  Cephalanthus  occidentalis.  there  might  be  some  deeon^oHHon  going 

4.  Cissus  orientalis.  forward." 

5.  CombrMum  purpureum.  Tlie  young  lady  about  whose  person  these 

6.  Onddium  flexuosum.  luminous  appearances  were  manifested,    I 
— had  seen  several  times  before  her  return  to 

EVOLUTION  OF  LIGHT  IN  THE  ^  country;  l^r   hi^  were  ertenslvely 

nfTMAV  WTUFrr*  diseased;    she  laboured  under  the   most 

HUMAK  SUBJ JSU-X-*-  hopeless  form  of  pubnonary  consumption. 

-— —  Extraordinary  as  the  foregoing  esae  may 

♦' It  WM  tw  4iy»  pmlon.  to  L.  A.',  derth  W«.  it  fa  not  wiftoat  pjirjBd.    A  few 

thtt  1  ob«rT«l .  Very  Mtnwrfiii«y  light,  «»«»»»»,  J""-  »  '^.'V*?"fT"  "9*  i' 
'__ yonnglady  woo  wu  in  oie  ustftagieof  pnl- 

"•«rH«.,T  ««-«••  «!W  on tbeBwtattai  Ij^S^f^T^SSSZaiS^—IS-S! 

^  Ir^tfct  in  ttit  ifw*"  gntjut.  newqiapers  >Dnei  notice  of  thecotmnumrsK 
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tion  which  I  had,  a  ahott  time  previoualy, 
brought  before  the  College  of  Pbyaidana, 
upon  the  evolution  of  light  in  the  liying  hn* 
man  subject ;  and  feeling  deeply  interested 
in  so  remarkable  a  phenomenon,  had,  more 
thttn  once  during  my  visits,  directed  her  con- 
versation to  that  subject.  It  is  no  less  re- 
markable that  she  should  in  her  own  person 
have  subsequently  exhibited  the  very  same 
phenomena.  The  following  statement  I  re- 
ceived from  her  sister  i — 

**  About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  my 
dear  sister's  death,  we  were  struck  by  a 
luminous  appearance  proceeding  firom  her 
head  in  a  diagonal  direction.  She  was  at 
the  time  in  a  half-recumbent  position,  and 
perfSectly  tranquil.  The  light  was  pale  as 
the  moon,  but  quite  evident  to  mamma, 
myself,  and  sister,  who  were  watching  over 
her  at  the  time.  One  of  us  first  thought  it 
was  lightning,  till  shortly  after  we  fancied 
we  perceived  a  sort  of  tremulous  glimmer 
playing  around  the  head  of  the  bed ;  and  then 
recollecting  we  had  read  of  something  of  a  si- 
milar nature  having  been  observed  previous 
to  d^olution,  we  had  candles  brought  into 
the  room,  fearing  our  dear  sister  would  per- 
ceive it,  and  that  it  might  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  last  moments."  —  Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Seienee. 
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Methodua  Medendi;  or,  tiie  Docriptioii 
and  Treatment  of  the  Principal  Diseases  in- 
cident to  the  Human  Frame.  By  H. 
M'Cormac,  M.D.  Consulting  Phyndan  to 
the  Belfast  Ho^ital,  &c. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 
METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  aU 
causes  registered  in  the  week  endjng 
Saturday,  August  20, 1842. 

SmaU  POX JJ 

Measles  * 

Scarlatina  « 

Hooping  Coogh  ; 

Cronp  I 

Tbrosh    .J 

Diarrhoea    'J 

Dysentery  •••••   ^ 

Cholera    • ■ 

Inllnenxa J 

Typhus    * 

Erysipelas * 

Syphms  ; 

Hydrophobia ^ 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses^  W 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Onpms  of 

Respiration    ^ 

Diseasesofthe  Heart  and  Blood-vessels....  a 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  liver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    1'} 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  See 4 

Childbed J 

Ovarian  Dropsy  ^ 

Disease  of  Uterus,  &c J 

Rheumatism \ 

Diseases  of  Joints,  &c * 

tTlAJlO  1 


LIST  OF  OENTLBMEN  AOMITTED  MBMBBK8. 

Friday,  August  26,  1842. 

J.  Wickham.—R.  Morrah.— J.  P.  Dickson.— 
W.  H.  Addison.  — G.  Birkett.— H.  Morgan.— 
W.  A.  Leslie.— W.  B.  Keech.— G.  Henderson. 

Monday,  August  29,  1842. 
R.  P.  Chapman.— J.  D.  Allen. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LIST  OF  GBKTLBMEN  WHO  HAYB  RBCBITBD 
CERTIFICATES. 

Thursday,  Aug,  25,  1842. 

T.  Loy.Stokesley.-F.  Boase,  Penaince.-C.  R. 
I  Jones.— G.  H.  Mantell,  Farringdou.— J.  Miller. 

RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Dr.  Wetzkr's  Description  of  the  Mineral 
Springs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Borcette. 

Mr.  Alexander  King's  Remarks  on  Am- 
putation. 

Dr.  Franz's  Treatise  on  Mineral  Waters, 
with  particular  reference  to  those  prepared 
at  the  Royal  German  Spa,  Brighton. 

Mr.  Pameirs  Elements  of  Chemical  Ana- 
lysis, Inorganic  and  Organic. 

Mr.  Coulson  on  Diseases  of  the  Bladder 
and  Prostate  Gland.    Third  Edition. 


Fistula  j 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c ^ J 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 4« 

Old  Age  or  Natural  Decay ^ 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Ftlvation,or  lotcmpe- 

rance  *} 

Causes  not  specified  * 

Deaths  from  all  Causes , ^ 
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Kept  at  Edmonton,  Latitude 
Longitude  0°  3' 51"  W.  of 

August.         THBaJCOMBTKB. 

Wednesday  24  !  from  49  to  73 

Thursday  .25  55  fi9 

Friday ...  26  60  71 

Saturday  .27  56  71 

Sunday  .  .  28  58  70 

Monday  .  .  29  56  69 

Tuesday    .30  59  99 


51037'32"M 
Greenwieh. 

fiAaOMIT^I. 

29*84  toSTT* 
29-70  VrTi 
29-79      Stat 

29-91  »5 

29*91  »'»' 

29-96  »99 

29*95  V^ 


Wind,  N.W.  and  N.  on  the  24tb.  N.E.  snd  >• 
from  the  25th  to  the  evening  of  the  29th,  saee 
very  variable.  . 

The  24th,  generally  clear.  25th,  thunder  wd 
lightning  about  4  a.m.,  and  from  half  pwt «  » 
7  P.M.  clear  about  nooo.  96th,  generally  cleBi[' 
27th,  morning  cloudy,  afternoon  clear.  »d» 
generally  clear,  except  the  mommg ;  lightnipg 
in  the  S.E.  in  the  evening.  29th,  monunr  njj* 
noon  clear,  afternoon  doudy ;  thunder  and  jigin- 
ning  from  half  past  6  to  quarter  past  seven  m  t&e 
evening.    90th,  generally  cloudy. 

Ram  faUen,  *725  of  an  inch. 

CBARI.B8  Hknut  Adams^^ 


Wilson  &  Ooitw,  57,  Skinner  Street,  I^ndon. 
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FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1842. 


LECTURBS  almost  peculiar  to  infanta,  and  children  of 

tender  years.      Willan  has,  however,  de« 

scribed  one  unambiguous  example  of  it,  in  a 

PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE   OP      gentleman  thirty  years  old;    and  another 

PHYSIC,  genuine  instance  was  seen  by  Dr.  Gregory, 

««  >•       J    A  mr-    t    rt  wi        t     j^  *'  the  Smsll-Pox  Hospitsl,  in  the  person  of 

Delivered  at  King*e  College,  London,         ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^     The  eruption  is  preceded 

Br  Dr.  Watson.  by  little  or   no  premonitory  fever,  com- 
mencing  usually  on  the  shoulders,  neck,  and 

^.-^j.^  !>«•      tltm^mI^      fs^^M  i^M^..       breast,  affecting  almost  always  the  scalp,  but 
Chteken.Pox.    Mea»le».    Scarlet  Fever,      ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^   ^j^^   facc-which,    in 

I  MUST  not  omit  a  short  notice  of  the  dis-  small-pox,  never  escapes, 
order  called  ekicken-poxt  for  although  a  The  eruption  is  composed,  from  the  very 
very  unimportant  complaint,  it  has  given  first,  of  perfectiy  transparent  vesicles,  sur- 
rise  to  many  disputes.  Other  names  which  rounded  by  a  very  slight  degree  of  super- 
it  has  borne  are  varicella,  cryttalli,  variola  ficial  redness.  They  are  usually  numerous, 
punlUe.                                                  ^  ^  but  distinct.     Dr.  Gregory  says  that  when 

Connected  with  the  small-pox,  and  arising  the  eruption  is  very  copious,  the  body  has 
from  the  same  contagion,  there  are  several  the  appearance  of  having  been  exposed  to  a 
forms  of  eruptive  disease.  I  mentioned  the  shower  of  boiling  water,  each  drop  of  which 
chief  of  them  in  the  last  lecture,  as  varieties  bad  occasioned  a  minute  blister.  Crops  of 
of  modified  small-pox.  Now  these  mild  yesides  appear  in  succession  for  two  or  three 
and  irregufiir  forms  of  variola,  both  parents  ^ays  ;  and  while  new  ones  are  forming,  the 
and  medical  men,  wishing,  I  suppose,  to  first  are  beginning  to  shrivel.  The  vesicles 
believe  nothing  in  disparagement  of  the  that  remain  after  the  second  or  third  day 
protecting  power  of  vaccination,  are  very  become  slightiy  opake,  and  like  pearls, 
apt  to  consider,  and  to  call,  chicken-pox :  When  irritated  by  friction,  they  sometimes 
and  this  error  having  been  discovered,  some  take  on  so  much  inflammation  as  to  be  con- 
persons  have  mahed  to,  or  rather  revived,  yerted  into  pustules.  The  scabs  are  small 
the  opposite  opinion— equally  erroneous  in  sqiJ  gummy,  dry  quickly,  and  crumble  off, 
my  judgment — that  there  is  no  such  sub-  instead  of  being  detached  in  one  mass.  In 
■tantial  disorder  as  chicken-pox ;  but  that  a  few  insUnces,  shallow  cicatrices  are  left  by 
all  the  eruptions  which  have  passed  under  the  vesicles.  During  the  short  progress  of 
that  name  have  really  been  forms  of  modified  this  eruptive  disease  there  is  no  oonstitu* 
•mall-pox.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  of  Edin-  tional  disturbance  of  any  consequence, 
burgh,  is  one  of  the  stoutest  maintainers  of  It  has  been  ascertained  of  this  genuine 
this  doctrine.  No  doubt  an  eruption  of  chicken-pox,  or  varicella  lymphatica,  that  it 
abort  duration,  and  vesicular  through  the  occurs  once  only  to  the  same  person ;  that 
greater  part  of  its  progress,  is  often  caused,  it  spreads  by  contagion ;  that,  nevertheless, 
especially  in  persons  who  have  b:en  vacci-  it  is  not  communicable  by  inoculation — 
nated,  by  the  contagion  of  small-pox  ;  but  whereas  the  matter  of  modliiied  small-pox, 
•  similar  eruption  proceeds  also  from  another  when  engrafted,  produces  genuine  va- 
distinct  contagion,  that,  namely,  of  chicken-  riola ;  that  it  occurs  equally  among  thoae 
pox.  who  have,  and  those  who  have  not,  been 

The  best  description  of  the  true  chicken-  vaccinated ;  that  its  course  is  not  affected 
pox  that  I  am  acquainted  with  has  been  by  antecedent  vaccination ;  and  that  the 
given  by  Dr.  Gregory.    The  disorder  is    vaccine  vesicle  and   disease   proceed  with 
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perfect  regularity  after  the  occurrence   of  the  mucous  membrane* ;  especially  of  tho«e 

chicken-pox.     Now  this  never  happens  after  which  are  proper  to  the  air-passages.    The 

small-pox.  eyes  become  vascular  and  watery,  the  eyelids 

It  appears,  from  Mohl's  work  De  Vario-  heavy,   targid,   and    red.    The    membrane 

ioidibug  et  VaricelliSf  that  from,  the  year  which  lines  the  nasal  cavities,  the  fauces,  the 

1809   to   1823,  chicken-pox   was  annually  larynx,   trachea,    and    bronchial    tabes,  b 

observed  at  Copenhagen  without  concomitant  affected.      Hence    we-   have,  generally,  as 

whose  labours  I   have  already   alluded  to,  symptoms,  much  sneezing,  as  well  as  lacry- 

small-pox  ;  and  that  both  diseases  have  since  mation ,  a  copious  defluxion  from  the  nostrils, 

prevailed    at    intervals  epidemically,     but  soreness  of  the  throat,  and  an  obvious  red- 

always  under  circumstances  which  satisfied  ness  of  the  fauces,  and  most  commonly  a 

the  physicians  of  the  town  that  their  sources  dry,  hoarse,  peculiar  cough.     In  short,  the 

were  distinct.  symptoms  which  usher  in  an  attack  of  mea- 

It  must  therefore,  1  think,  be  admitted,  gles  are  the  symptoms  of  corywi  and  catarrh, 
that  there  is  a  separate  disease,  called  In  some  instances  there  is  diarrhoea  also, 
chicken-pox,  which  springs  from  a  specific  indicating  a  simultaneous  affection  of  the 
poison  ;  produces  a  vesicular  eruption  ;  runs  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines ;  and 
a  definite  course ;  has  no  tendency,  when  not  unfrequently  vomiting :  but  the  vomit- 
undisturbed,  to  suppuration  ;  occurs  but  ing,  as  in  small-pox,  ceases  upon  the  coming 
once ;  and  affords  no  protection  against  out  of  the  eruption, 
small-pox,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  small-  The  regular  period  for  the  appearance  of 
pox  affords  no  protection  against  it.  the  eruption  is  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease; 

The  main  point  of  practical  importance  seldom  earlier,  frequently  later :  sometimes 

is,  however,  this ;    that  if  we  meet  with  any  as  late  as  the  eighth  or  tenth  day  from  the 

eruption  which  is  at  all  equivocal,  we  should  commencement  of  the  catarrh.    Hie  erop- 

use  the  same  precautionary  measures  for  tion  itself  is  a  rash,  consisting,  at  first,  of 

preventing  the  extension  of  the  disease  as  if  minute  papulse,  which,   as  they  multiply, 

we  were  sure  that  it  was  modified  small -pox.  coalesce  into  blotches  that  have,  more  or 

But  this  salutary  rule  is  often.  I  say,  ne-  leas,  a  horse-shoe  or  creacentic  shape,  and 

glected  or  infringed,  to  the  danger  and  detri-  leave  the  intermediate  portions  of  skin  of 

ment    of   those   unprotected   persons  who  their  natural  colour.     It  is  two  or  three  days 

happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sick  child,  in  coming  out,  beginning  on  the  fiioe,  neci[, 

The  treatment  required  in  chicken-pox  is  and  arms,  then  reaching  the  trunk  of  the 

abundantly  simple  ;    it  is  the  same,  in  fact,  body,  and  so  travelling  down  to  the  lower 

which  has  been  already  recommended  for  extremities.     In  this  course  it  resembles  the 

the  mildest  cases  of  the  discrete  small-pox.  eruption  of  smaU-poz.     It  fades  in  tte  same 

order,  standing  out  three  days  at  least  on 

Another  of   these  blood  diseases  is  the  the  face  before  it  begins  to  decline ;  so  that 

measles;    called,  also,  by  nosologists,  rU'  its  whole  duration  comprises  a  space  of  six 

beolOt  and  morbilli,  or  seven  days.     It  becomes  browner  as  it 

Like  different  human  faces,  all  the  com-  fades.     You   may  feel  that  it 'is  slightly 

plaints  belonging  to  this  group  have  the  elevated  above  the  general  surface  of  the 

same  set  of  features,  and  therefore  a  mutual  skin,   especially  upon    the  fiice,  which  is 

resemblance,   while    the    separate    features  somewhat  bloated  and  swollen.    The  parts 

differ  so  much  in  their  character  and  cir-  which  the  rash  has  recently  occupied  are  left 

cumstances,  as  to  give  to  each  disease  its  covered  with  a  dry,  small,  scurf.    Thecuti- 

distinctive  aspect.    There  are  also   minor  cle  does  not  peel  off  in  large  flakes,  as  I 

shades  of  difference  between  individual  cases  shall  have  to  tell  yon  that  it  oftentimes  does 

of  the  same  specific  malady.  in  scarlet  fever,  but  a  great  part  of  it  crom- 

Measles,  accordingly,  has  its  introductory  bles  away  in  a  fine  branny  powder.  Ooca- 
fever,  its  period  of  eruption,  its  peculiar  sionally,  yet  very  seldom  I  believe,  the  rash 
kind  of  eruption,  its  course  by  stages.  It  is  intermixed  with  a  few  small  and  short- 
is  communicable  from  person  to  person,  and  lived  vesicles. 

it  generally  occurs  but  once  to  the  same  This  termination  of  the  papulae  is  ^ery 
person.  On  some  of  these  points  I  spoke  unlike  what  happens  in  variola :  and  con- 
before,  nected  with  the  eruption  there  arc  two  other 

The    introductory    fever    is    sometimes  important  particulars  in  which  the  measles 

severe,  and  nearer  in  its  type  to  synocha  differ  essentially  from  the  small-pox.    lo 

than  to  typhus.     Like  all  fevers,  it  begins  the  first  place,  the  fever  does  not  cease,  nor 

with  lassitude,  and  shivering,  which  is  soon  even  abate,  upon  the  emergence  of  the  erap- 

followed  by  heat  of  skin,  acceleration  of  the  tion ;  but  sometimes  increases  in  intensity, 

pulse,  anorexia,  and  thirst.     But  the  pecu-  And  in  the  second  place,  the  disorder  is  not 

liarity  in  the  fever  which  precedes  the  erup-  more  severe,  nor  more  dangerous,  because 

tion  of  measles  is,  that  it  is  very  constantly  the  eruption  is  plentiful,  or  early.    So  ht 

attended  with  an  inflammatory  condition  of  from  it,  indeed,  that  in  some  of  the  worst 
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urd  most  perilous  cases  the  eruption  is  apt  Sydeuham  found  that  measles  of  an  un- 
to be  partial,  and  to  appear  late  and  irre-  usually  bad  kind  prevailed  in  Loudon  in  the 
gularly.  year  4  1670  and  1674;  the  very  same  years 

The  eruption  is  the  dittinguighing  feature  in  which  small-pox  was   also  remarkably 

of  measles,  but  the  catarrhal  affection  is,  in  malignant  and  fatal.     This  illustrates  what 

every  way,  the  moti  impwiant.     Indeed  the  I  have  stated  before ;  viz.  that  the  typhoid 

rash    may,   and    sometimes    does,   happen  tendencies  of  these  and  other  febrile  dis- 

without  the  fever  and  the    catarrh ;    and  orders  depend  less  upon  any  peculiar  viru- 

nosologists  recognise  a  variety  of  the  dis-  lence  in  their  excitin{f  causes,  than  upon 

M'der  under  the  title  of  rK^o/a«meca/arr/<o.  some    change    previously    effected    in    the 

But  it  is  observed  of  this  variety,  that  it  human  body  by  the  silent  and  gradual  in- 

confers  no  protection  whatever  against  the  fluence  of  certain  prediaporing  causes, 

recurrence  of  the  malady:  in  truth,  it  is  The  diagnosis  of  measles  is  seldom  difficult, 

most  commonly  succeeded  in  a  few  days  by  In  the  outset  of  the  fever  you  may  guess 

an  attack  of  measles  in  its  r^^lar  and  com-  what  is  coming  by  the  coryza,  catarrh,  and 

plete  form.  hoarse  cough ;  especially  if  the  disease  be 

I  need  not  slop  to  repeat  what  I  told  you  about.     On  the  very  first  day  of  the  erup- 

in  a  former  lecture  about  the  other  general  tion,  the  small  red  and  hitherto  separate 

features  of  this  eruptive  complaint.    The  spots  are  very  like  the  incipient  pimples  of 

period  of  incubation  is  from  ten  days  to  a  small-pox.  Do  not,  therefore,  at  this  period, 

fortnight.     The  contagion  is  active  enough,  express  too   confidently  your  opinion  re- 

though  certainly  it  is  less  strong  and  diffu-  specting  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  Parents 

aive  than  that  of  small-pox.     When  once  and  nurses  might  be  uncharitable  enough  to 

introduced  into  a  fiamily  or  school,  the  dis-  attribute  your  mistake  to  inexperience  or 

ease  rapidly  spreads  to  those  individuals  who  ignorance.     The  progress  of  the  disease  will 

have  not  already  had  it.     It  is  capable,  soon  remove  all  doubt.    The  eruption  of 

though  with  much  less  readiness  and  cer-  smaU-pox    prescptly  exhibits    some    fluid, 

tainty  than  small-pox,  of  being  propagated  while  that  of  measles  has  none — unless, 

by  inoculation;  but  as  the  disorder  is  not  indeed   (what  is  very  uncommon),   a  few 

rendered  milder  by  being  so  introduced  into  miliary  vesicles  mix  themselves  with  it.  But 

the  system,  this  process  has  no  utility  or  these  make  no  advance  in  twenty-four  hours, 

interest,  and  is  never  resorted  to.     Occa*  Ordinarily  the  isolated  pimples  visible  upon 

sionaily  rubeola  visits  the  same  individual  the  first  day  soon  augment  in  number,  and 

twice ;    but  this  is   the  exception  to  the  collect  themselves  into  semicircular  groups ; 

general  rule.     Perhaps,  in  some  reputed  in-  and  if  any  question  at  all  arises,  it  is  whether 

stances  of  its  recurrence,  the  first  accession  the  disease  be  measles  or  scarlet  fever.     I 

may  have  been  without  fever  and  catarrh,  shall  presently  describe  the  latter  disease; 

and  therefore  an  ineffectual  safeguard  for  the  and  then  I  will  point  out  the  marks  of  dis- 

Aiture.  tinetion  between  the  two. 

The  meatles  resembles  the  other  diseases  The  prognosis    in    measles  is  governed 

of  the  group  in  this  also,  that  at  times  it  chiefly  by  the  mildness  or  the  .severity  of 

pervades  a  community  as  an  epidemic  ;  at  the  pectoral  symptoms.     The  most  common 

times  occurs  hereandtiiere  only,  sporadically,  cause  of  death,  in  the  fatal  cases,  u  inflam- 

The  general  character  of  the  symptoms  varies  mation  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  textures 

considerably  in  different  epidemics.   Morton  that  compose  the  lungs.     And  even  when 

and  Sydenham,  and  after  them  Sir  William  this  immediate  danger  has  passed  by,  the 

Watson,  have  described  Tisitattons  of  what  disease  too  often  leaves  chronic  pulmonary 

they   call  putrid    measles.      Sir   William  mischief  behind  it.     In  scrofulous  children, 

WatM>n  was  physician    to    the  Foundling  and  young  persons,  it  frequently  awakens 

Hospital,  and  he  witni^sed  two  epidemics  the  slumbering  germs  of  consumption.   And 

of  this  putrid  kind  among  the  children  in  that  when  that  specific  effect  is  not  produced,  it 

tnstitation.     He  states  that  the  eruption  is  apt,  in  adults,  to  inflict  upon  the  consti- 

appeared  unusually  early,  so  early  as  the  tution  a  blow   which  is  never  thoroughly 

second  day  of  the  disease ;  and  that,  besides  recovered  from ;  the  patient  becoming,  from 

cough    and    dyspnoea,   the   complaint  was  that  time  forwards,  delicate  and  valetudinary, 

marked  by  extreme  debility,  and  attended  The  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable  when 

with  dysenteric  diarrhoea.     More  seemed  to  the  eruption  does  not  stand  out  well,  is  of  a 

die  of  the  intestinal  affection  than  of  the  livid  colour,  and  accompanied  with  typhoid 

pectoral.  He  lost,  in  one  of  these  epidemics,  '  symptoms,  or  with  a  disposition  to  gangrene, 

nineteen  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-  We  augur  favourably  of  the  case  when  the 

three  patients.     The  malignant  character  of  thoracic  symptoms  are  not  severe ;  when  the 

the  disorder  was  manifested  by  the  frequent  fever  moderates  upon  the  coming  out  of  the 

occurrence  of  gangrene,  both  externally  and  rash ;  and  when  the  rash  is  steadily  per- 

mtemally.     In  thhi  more  typhoid  variety  of  sistant,  and  there  is  no  excessive  prostration 

measles,  the  rash  is  often  irregularly  and  of  the  strength. 

imperfectly  developed,  and  of  a  livid  colour  Being  contagious,  and  occurring  for  tbt 
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most  part  bat  once,  measles  is  principally  poultice,  and  the  sore  will  not,  in  general, 

seen  in  children ;  although  no  period  of  life  be  a  troublesome  one. 

is  exempt  from  its  attacks.     In  many  chil-  If  the  eniption  disappears  prematnrelj,  it 

dren  the  disorder  is  so  slight  as  to  require  may  sometimes  be  restored  by  putting  the 

little  more  than  judicious  domestic  attentions,  patient  into  a  warm  batb.     And  if  he  is,  at 

The  free  application  of  cold  air  to  the  sar-  the  same  time,  in  a  low  state,  espedally  if 

face,  which  is   so  beneficial  in  small-pox,  typhoid  symptoms  threaten  or  show  them- 

would  in  measles  be  unsafe,  on  account  of  selves,  you  must  treat  the  case,  upon  that 

the  pectoral  symptoms.    For  this  reason  the  indication,  just  as  you  would  in  continoed 

patient  should  be  kept  in  bed ;  with  no  more  fever ;  giving  wine  and  support,  with  great 

clothes,  however,  or  warmth  of  the  apart-  caution  and  watching  of  their  effects, 

ment,  than  he  is  accustomed  to  in  health.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  protect 

The  antiphlogistic  regimen  must  be  adopted ;  the  pati?nt  from  danger  after  the  disease 

and  if  the  bowels  are  not  quite  open  natu-  has  subsided ;  by  warm  clothing,  by  pre* 

rally,  gentle  laxatives  should  be  given.     It  venting  him  from  going  out  of  doors  too 

may  be  well,  also,  to  prescribe  some  dia-  early,  or  being  in  any  way  exposed  to  cold, 

phoretic  medicine ;  a  draught,  for  example,  Pneumonic    inflammation,    and    dysenteric 

containing  two  or  three  drachms   of  the  purging,  are  frequent  consequences  of  the 

liquor  ammonia  aeetatit,  with  half  a  drachm  want  of  prudence  in  this  respect, 
of   the    gpiriiua  alheris  nt'/rict,  and    an 

ounce  of  camphor  julep,  to  be  taken  three  I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  Con- 
or four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  sideration  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  most  important  part,  however,  of  the  This  also  is  a  contagious  febrile  disease, 

treatment  relates  to  the  remedies  to  be  em-  attended  almost  always,  during  a  part  of  its 

ployed  for  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  which  course,  by  a  rash,  and  by  sore  throat.    It 

depend,   almost    always,  upon    bronchitis,  seldom  comes  on  a  second  time. 

Occasionally  we  find,  after  death,  some  por-  There  are  some  distinct  varieties  of  th's 

tions  of  the  lungs  hepatized ;  usually  small  disorder,  concerning  which  it  is  necessary 

portions.     But,   for  the  most  part,  it  is  that  I  should  say  a  few  words, 

extensive    inflammation    of    the    bronchial  The  two  striking  and  important  features 

mucous  membrane  that  we  have  to  dread,  of  the  disease  are  the  q|fec/ton  0/ Me  Mrotf/. 

And  really  I  cannot  give  you  any  better  or  and  the  affection  qf  the  skin.    TTiey  may 

fuller  directions  in  respect  to  the  manage-  both  be  well  marked ;  or  only  one  of  titem 

ment  of  this  inflammatory  affection,  than  I  may  be  well  marked :  and  this  circnmstaooe 

endeavoured  to  lay  down  when  I  was  speaking  has  led  nosologists  to  divide  one  and  tlie 

of  bronchitis  as   it   occurs  idiopathically.  same  complaint  into  two  independent  mala- 

You  will  judge  of  the  extent  and  severity  of  dies ;  to  which  Cullen  and  others  have  ai- 

the  inflammation,   partly  by  the  common  signed  the  respective   names  of  cynanehe 

symptoms,  partly  by  the  help  of  your  ear ;  maligna^   and  scarlatina.     When,    in  an 

and  you  must  apportion  your  remedies  to  earlier  part  of  the  coarse,  I  wa»  treating  of 

that  intensity,  so  judged  of.     You  will  take  the  diseases  of  the  throat,  I  purposely  avoided 

blood  from  the  arm,  or  from  the  chest,  apply  the  cynanche  maligna ;  because  that  is  only 

a  blister,  and  give  tartar  emetic.  And  it  is  of  another  name  for  a  particular  form  of  scarlet 

importance  that  whatever  kind  or  amount  of  fever.     If  you  look  to  Cullen's  definitions  of 

depletion  is  adopted,  it  should  be  resorted  to  these    compUints,  you  will  see  how  very 

eirl^.  much  alike  they  are.     They  both  specify 

When  the  rash  is  about  to  decline,  a  spon-  inflammation   of  the  fauces,    a  cntaoeoos 

taneous  diarrhoea  often  sets  in,  and  appears  rash,  and  fever.    Bnt  in  the  definition  of 

to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  abating  the  scarlatina,  the  rash  is  dwelt  upon  and  de- 

febrile  symptoms.     If  this  natural  curative  scribe<f,  and  the  fever  is  called   synodu ; 

process  should  fail  to  occur,  it  may  be  imi-  while  in  that  of  cynanche  maligna  the  nke* 

tated  by  the  exhibition  of  gentle  aperients.  ration  of  the  throat  is  more  insisted  on, 

In  weakly  children  blisters  are  apt  to  and  the  fiever  is  said  to  be  typhoid.    The 

cause  troublesome  sores ;  and  in  some  epi-  truth  is,  that  these  two  kinds  of  disorder 

demies  of  measles,  the  sores  thus  produced  both  spring  from  the  same  contagious  poison, 

show  a  disposition  to  become  gangrenous.  The  malignant  sore  throat  may  be  caugbt 

When  any  such  tendency  is  noticed,  blisters  from  a  patient  who  has  mild  scariet  fever; 

had  better  be  avoided  altogether.     At  other  and  mild  scarlet  fever  may,  in  like  manner, 

times,  the  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended*  be  contracted  from  one  who  is  labouring 

from  a  blister  may  be  prevented  by  one  of  under    the  malignant   sore  throat.      l^e 

two  plans ;  either  by  interposing  a  piece  of  two  forms  graduate  insensibly,  in  different 

Filver  paper  between  the  blisterinsf  plaster  cases,  towards  each  other;  and  it  would  be 

and  the  skin ;  or  by  suffering  the  blister  to  impossible,   even    if  it  were  desirable,  to 

remain  upon  the  part  three  or  four  hours  draw  any  strict  line  of  separation  betweai 

only,  then   taking  it  off,  and  applying   a  them, 

poultice.     Tlie  cuticle  will  rise  under  the  For  conTenience,  however,  of  deacriptioBf 
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and  for  the  better  direction  of  the  treatment,  well  pronounced,  and  eaaily  enough  recog- 

Buthon  generally  make  three  varieties  of  nized. 

Bcarlatina.      Scarlatina  $impl€JCi  in  which  Rubeola  is  distinguiahable,    then,  from 

there  ia  a  florid  rash,  and  Uttle  or  no  affec-  scarlatina — 

tion  of  the  throat;  scarlatina  anginosa,  in  1.  Bj  the  presence,  at  the  outset,  of  ca- 

wbich  both  the  skin  and  the  throat  are  de-  tarrhal   symptoms — by    the   sneezing,    tho 

cidedly  implicated ;  and  scarlatina  maligna^  cough,  the  defluzion  from  the  eyes  and  nose, 

in  which  the  stress  of  the  disease  foils  upon  which  precede  the  rash.    There  is,  doubtless, 

the  throat.  in  many  cases  of  scarlatina,  a  running  from 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  of  a  sort  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  but  not  till  late  in  the 

mystification  which  prevails  among  the  public  disease ;  at  any  rate  not  prior  to  the  eruption  • 

about  this  complaint,  and  which  many  prac-  2.  By  the  absence  of  severe  inflammation 

titioners,  for  no  good  reason  that  I  can  see,  and  ulceration   of  the  throat ;    symptoms 

seem  disposed  to  encourage.     Mistaking  the  which  always  accompany  severe  cases,  at 

Latin  and  scientific  name  of  the  disorder  for  a  least,  of  scarlet  fever, 

mere  diminutive,  you  will  hear  mammas  say,  3.  By  the  characters  of  the  eruption  itself. 

'*  Oh,  my  children  have  not  got  the  tcarlet  The  rash  in  measles  is  more  elevated  above 

fever t  but  only  the  #car/a/t»a.''     I  always  the  surface  than  in  scarlatina,  and  of  a  darker 

disabuse  them  of  this  absurd  error,  when  the  colour.     In  measles  it  is  said  to  present 

opportunity  of  doing  so  occurs.     It  can  pro-  somewhat  the  tint  of  a  raspberry,  and  in 

duce  nothing  but  confusion,  and  a  disregard  scarlet  fever  to  be  that  of  a  boiled  lob- 

of  requisite  precautions.  ster.     In  measles  the  papulae  are  collected 

Like  meiuBles,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  into  semilunar  clusters,  leaving  intersticea 

scarlet  fever,  though  persons  of  all  agies  are  between  Ihem  of  healthy  skin.    The  rednesf 

susceptible  of  it,  is  eminently  a  disease  of  ofs^^^atinacommencesin  minute  red  points, 

children ;  but  it  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  which   speedily  become  so  numerous  and 

than  the  measles.  crowded,  that  the  surfoce  appears  to  be 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  scarlet  fever  universally  red.     They  begin  on  the  fiice, 

was  not  recognized,  in  this  country  at  least,  neck,  and  breast,  and  extend  to  the  extre- 

as  a  distinct  disease,  till  about  two  centuries  mities,  pervading  at  last  every  part  of  the 

ago.     In  all  probability  it  had  long  existed,  skm.      The  scarlet  colour  is  deepest,   in 

and  had  been  always  confounded  with  the  general,  about  the  groins,  and  in  the  flexures 

measles.      Morton  speaks  of  it  under  the  of  the  joints,  than  elsewhere.     Lastly,  the 

tmme  ot  morbilH  amfiuentea  t  and  Hotfman  rash  of  measles,  in  its  most  regular  form, 

calls  it,  by  a  similar  mistake,  rubeola  rot-  appears  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease ; 

Malia.     llie  febris  scarlatina  described  by  that  of  scarlet  fever  on  the  second. 

Sydenham  must  have  been  of  a  very  mild  On  the  arms  and  legs  the  eruption   of 

kind ;  for  he  does  not  mention  any  uloera-  scarlatina  occasionally  differs  somewhat  from 

tion  of  the  throat.     Dr.  Fothergill,  in  1748,  that  which  u  visible  on  the  trunk ;   is  more 

was  the  ficst  to  describe,  as  a  new  and  sepa«  spotty,  more  papular,  and  the  papulae  are 

rate  disease,  that  perilous  form  of  the  com-  somewhat  prominent,  while  over  the  body 

plaint  which    CnUen  designates  cynanche  there  is  a  general  diffused  blush, 

maligna ;  and  it  was  long  c^led  the  Fother-  In  some  cases  of  scarlet  fever  (probably  in 

gill  sore  throat.  Theidentity  of  this  affection  some  epidemics,  for  I  observed  the  phseno- 

with  genuine  scarlet  fever  has  been  slowly  mena  I  am  about  to  mention  in  four  or  five 

establ^ed  by  subsequent  observers.    The  cases  in  succession  which  were  brought  into 

characteristic    differences    between    scarlet  the  Middlesex  Hospital  within  the  space  of 

fever  and  measles  were  first  fully  pointed  out  a  month  or  six  weeks),  some  parts  of  the  red 

by  Dr.  Withering.  surface  are  closely  studded  with  little  tran- 

The  disease  begins,  aa  the  exanthemata  in  sparent  vesicles,  containing  a  thin  colourless 

general  begin,  and  as  continued  fever  which  liquid,  and  resembling  what  I  described  to 

I  have  grouped  with  them  is  apt  to  begin,  you  before  as  «ti<2aiiuiia.     In  all  the  instances 

with  shivering ;  lassitude,  and  rapidly  aug-  in  which  I  have  seen  them,  these  minute 

fiM»f*Mng  debility ;  headache,  frequently  se-  vesicles  have  been  most  thickly  set  on  the 

vere ;  sometimes  with  delirium ;  occasion-  thorax,  and  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the 

ally  with  nausea  and  vomiting.    Then,  ge-  neck.    The  liquid  is  soon  reabsorbed,  and 

nerally  on  the  second  day  (and  CuUen  is  the  cuticle  under  which  it  had  been  enclosed 

wrong  when  he  says  it  is  generally  on  the  shriveb  up,  turns  white,  and  comes  off  in  a 

fourth),  the  eruption  begins  to  come  out.    In  thick  white  scurf:    so  that  the  part  from 

some  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease  it  which  it  separates  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  it 

may,  indeed,  be  deferred  till  the  fourth  day.  had  been  powdered.     I  have  recently  seen 

Although  scarlet  fever  and  measles  were  two  cases  of  this  vesicuUr  form  of  scarlatina 

so  long  confounded  together,  the  differences  in  private  |iractice.     I  shew  you  Rayer's 

between  them,  when  once  pointed  out,  are  delineation  of  the  vesicles. 
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The  eniptioii,  in  the  most  r^ular  and  short  time  you  may  perceive  Chat  the 

favourable  cases,  stands   out  for  three  or  and   velum    are    covered    irregularly  with 

four  days,   and   then   begins  to   fade  and  whitish  exudations,  or  grey  aphthous  cnista : 

decline,  becoming  by  d^rees  indistinct,  and  or,   perhaps,   you   see  a  sloughy  kind   €i 

disappearing  altogether,  in  the  majority  of  ulceration  left  by  the  separation  of  thne 

instances,  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  day.  crusts. 

About  this  time  desquamation  of  the  cuticle        The  progress  of  the  disease,  and  its  degree 

begins  to  take  place,  in  smaller  scurf  or  of  severity  and  of  danger,  differ  very  greatly 

scales  from  the  face  and  body,  in  large  flakes  in  different  cases.     Sometimes  the  deviation 

frequently  from  the  extremities.    The  scarf-  from  the  feelings  and  condition  of  health  is 

skin  of  the  hands  and  of  the  feet  sometimes  so   very  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserre  the 

separates  almost  entire.     A  glove  or  a  slipper  name  of  a  disease;  sometimes  the  disorder 

of  cuticle  comes  away  at  once.     You  may  defies  all  treatment,  and  the  deadlieat  forma 

see  such  things  in  most  museums.  of  plague  are  not  more  fatal. 

In  that  variety  of  the  disorder  which  we         In  these  malignant  and  terrible  cases,  the 

call  scarlatina  malignaf  the  rash  is  apt  to  eruption,  if  it  appears  at  all,  is  livid  and 

come  out  late,  and  imperfectly,  and  some-  partial,  and  fades  early,  and  is  attended 

times  not  at  all;  and  instead  of  being  bright  with  a    feeble    pulse,  a    cold    skin,    and 

and  florid,  to  present  a  bluish  or  livid  tint,  typhoid  depression.     Sometimes  the  patient 

Sometimes  it  suddenly  recedes ;  and  then,  sinks  at  once,  and  irretrievably,  under  the 

perhaps,  appears  again  :  and  occasionally  it  virulence  of  the  poison,  and  life  is  extin- 

is  diversified  by  purple  spots.  guished  in  a  few  hours.     A  gentleman  called 

Willan  and  Bateman  have  given  the  name  one  day  at  my  house,  and  not  finding  me 

of  roseola  to  an  eruption  which  is  also  at-  there,  followed  me  between  twelve  and  oDe 

tended  with  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  o'clock  to  the  hospital.     He  wished  me  to 

between  which  and  scarlatina  it  is  certainly  visit  his  wife,  four  or  five  miles  out  of  town, 

difficult,  if  not  impossible,  at  first  to  discri-  who  had  been  taken  ill  that  morning.     He 

minate.    The  roseola,  however,  is  not  con-  feared  that  she  was  about  to  have  scarlet 

tagioQs,  and  has  more  of  a  chronic  character  fever,  but  he  was  not  much  alarmed  for  her 

than  scarlatina.     It  comes  and  goes,  and  safety ;  for  when  he  found  that  I  oould  not 

has  no  settled  or  definite  course.     Dr.  A.  T.  be  at  bis  house  before  six,  he  said  that  that 

Thomson  lays  down  tkia  distinction  between  hour  would  not  suit  the  general  practitiooer 

them  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  trust  in  attendance  upon  her,  and  he  begged  me 

to  it: — "In  scarlatina  (he  says)  the  rash  to  fix  some  time  for  seeing  her /Ae  iiexl  dloy. 

first  attacks  the  face,  and  then  extends  to  I  did  so ;  but  the  same  afternoon  rapid  sink- 

the  trunk  of  the  body,  passing  off  by  the  ing  came  on,  and  the  patient  was  dead  very 

extremities  ;    whereas    in   roseola  the  ex-  soon  after  the  hour  at  which  I  had  first  pro* 

tremities  ore  first  affected.''  posed  to  visit  her. 

Hie  appearances  of  the  tongue  in  scarlet  In  other  cases  of  scarlatina  maligna,  the 
fever  are  also  peculiar  and  characteristic,  typhoid  symptoms  rapidly  deqten ;  and 
In  the  scarlatina  simpleXf  and  anginosa,  it  death,  in  children,  is  apt  to  oocnr  on  die 
is  often  covered,  at  the  outset,  with  a  thick,  fifth  day  of  the  complaint ;  and  not  nnoom- 
white,  cream -like  fur,  through  which  are  monly  as  soon  as  the  third.  The  pulse  be- 
seen  projecting  the  red  and  exaggerated  comes  frequent  and  feeble;  the  tongue  dry* 
papillie  $  the  edges  of  the  tongue  being  like-  brown,  and  tremulous  ;  the  debihty  ex- 
wise  of  a  bright-red  colour.  The  red  points  treme  ;  the  throat  is  ulcerated  and  gaa- 
gradually  multiply,  and  the  white  fur  clears  grenous ;  and  the  respiration  is  impeded  by 
away,  and  at  length  the  whole  surface  of  the  viscid  mucus  which  collects  about  the  fauces. 
tongue  becomes  pretematurally  red,  and  Over  this  variety  of  the  disease  medidne 
clean,  and  raw-looking :  and  after  becoming  has  comparatively  little  control, 
thus  clean,  as  well  as  red  and  rough,  and  The  chance  of  recovery  is  mudi  greater 
like  a  strawberry,  it  will  sometimes,  when  in  the  scarlatina  anginosa^  when  the  eruption 
the  disease  goes  on  unpromisingly,  get  dry,  is  florid,  and  stands  well  out.  Bat  even  ia 
and  hard,  and  brown — as  you  know  it  is  apt  this  form  of  the  disorder  there  are  many 
to  be  in  certain  forms  and  stages  of  con-  sources  <^  danger,  and  various  ways  in  whidi 
tinued  fever.  it  may  prove  fatal. 

The  fii*8t  thing  of  which  the  feverish  pa-         In  the  first  place  many  of  the  patients 

tient  usually  complains  is  sore  throat,  with  die,  apparently  firom  inflammation  or  efln- 

some  stiffness  of  the  neck :  and  if  you  in-  sion  within  the  head.     They  have  violent 

spect  the  fauces,  you  will  see,  without  in  headache,  with  furious  delinam,  which  is 

general  so  much  swelling  of  the  tonsils  as  followed  by  coma,  and  death, 
occurs  in  common  quinsey,  a  diffused  red-        And,  secondly,  the  state  of  the  throat  is 

ness,  sometimes  of  a  dark -claret  colour,  in-  full  of   peril.      As    the  disease  proceeds^ 

eluding  a  large  part  of  the  palate.     In  a  although  the  rash  may  be  steadily  persistant. 
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t^e  tViroat  becomes  fool  and   slougby,   an  great  hazard  and  distress  from  its  eorue- 
acrid  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  which  are  quences.      Children   who  have   suffered   a 
so  stnffed  and  swollen  internally  that  the  severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  are  liable  to 
patient  can  scarcely  breathe  through  them,  fall  into  a  state  of  permanent  bad  health, 
runs   over  and  frets  the  upper  lip  ;    the  and  to  become  a  prey  to  some  of  the  many 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  swell,  some-  chronic  forms  of  scrofula  :   boils,  strumous 
times  enormously ;  and  fever  is  lighted  up  ulcers,  diseases  of  the  scalp,  sores  behind 
afresh.     In  this  way  many  cases  prove  fatal  the  ears,  scrofulous  swellings  of  the  cervical 
in  the  second  week  of  the  disorder.     The  glands  and  of  the  upper  lip,  chronic  inflam- 
cervical  swellings  cause  constriction  of  the  mation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids.     The  same 
fauces  and  stiffness  of  the  neck ;  and  some-  afflicting    results    are  very   common    after 
times,  doubtless  by  interfering  with  the  free  small-pox  also,  and  measles. 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  through  I  have  several  times,  when  the  rash  of 
the  jugular  veins,  they  produce  a  tendency  scarlet  fever  was  disappearing,  known  pain 
to  coma.     With  these  symptoms  there  is  and  swelling  of  the  larger  joints  to  super- 
often  also  purging,  and  an  excoriated  anus.  vene,  simulating  very  closely  the  local  phe- 
Tlie  acrid  matters  furnished  by  the  ulce-  nomena  of  subacute  rheumatism :  and  I  have 
rating  and  gangrenous  throat    irritate  the  noticed  that  the  painful  joints  were  eased 
nasal  membrane  in  the  one  direction,  and  and  benefitted  by  friction ;  a  circumstance 
that  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  other,  which  may  help   to   distinguish   this   arti- 
We  thus  account  for  the  running  from  the  cular    affection     from     true    rheumatism, 
nose,  the  soreness  of  the  alie  nasi  and  upper  Another  distinctive    circumstance  is   that, 
Up,  and  the  smarting  diarrhoea  :    and  the  although  all  these  patients  were  children,  the 
swelling  of  the  parotids  and  neighbouring  heart  in  no  instance  became  implicated,  in 
glands  is  evidently  caused  by  absorption  of  connexion  with  the  tumid  joints. 
the  irritating  and  poisonous  matter  from  the  But  the  most  common,   and  the  most 
ulcerated  throat.    There  is  just  the  same  serious  of  the  sequelae  of  scarlatina,  is  ami- 
relation  and  dependency  between  these  dif-  iarca^  serous  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous 
ferent  local  alterations,  as  between  the  en-  cellular    tissue,    accompanied    often    with 
larged  mesenteric  glands  and  ulceration  of  dropsy  of  the  larger  serous   cavities.     So . 
the  follicles  of  Peyer  in  continued  fever,  common  is  this  that  Cullen  has  even  intro- 
faetween  a  bubo  in  the  groin  and  a  chancre  duccd  the  circumstance  as  a  part  of  his  defi- 
on  the  glans  penis.     It  is  the  condition  of  nition  of  scarlet  fever.    He  found  the  dropsy 
the  throat  that  gives  rise,  in  these  cases,  to  a  very  manageable  complaint ;  but  it  really 
the  most  formidable  symptoms.    The  system  is,  in  many — nay,  in  most  cases,  if  we  look 
is  reinoculated  from  Uiat  source.    Whenever  to  its  probable  ultimate  effects — a  most  for- 
I  see  the  glands  much  enlarged  at  the  angle  midable  one.     This  affection  belongs  to  the 
of  the  jaw,  and  beneath  the  jaw,  in  a  child  class  oi febrile  dropsies.    It  appears  to  have 
labouring    under    scariet   fever,    I     augur  no  relation,  or,  if  any,  an  inverse  relation, 
ill  of  the  case.     Sometimes  the  mischief  to  the  violence  and  danger  of  the  preceding 
extends  into  the  larynx,  and  so  destroys  the  exanthem.       It    is    much    more  common 
patient.     But  this  is  probably  a  very  rare  after  a  mild  than  after  a  severe  disease, 
event.    There  is,  however,  still  another,  and  This,  in  all  probability,  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
a  very  common  consequence  of  ^e  throat  cumstance  that  less  care  and  caution  are  ob- 
affection — I  mean  inflammation  of  the  eusta-  served  in  the  milder  cases  during  the  dan- 
chian  tube,  reaching  sometimes  the  tympa-  gerous  period  of  desquamation  and  convales- 
num  itself,  and  causing  permanent  deafbcss,  cence  ;    a  period  more  dangerous,  in  that 
cither  by  closing  up  the  tube,  or  by  the  de-  form  of  scarlatina,  than  any  other.     In  the 
stmction  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  graver  cases  the  convalescence  is  slower,  and 
little  bones  belonging  to  it.     In  one  case,  more  doubtful ;   and  accidental  or  careless 
which  was  under  my  own  care,  I  observed  exposure  to  cold  is  more  guarded  against, 
that,  for  a  short  time  before  death,  every  or  takes  place  later  :  whereas,  in  the  slighter 
time  the  child  swallowed,  a  part  of  the  fluid  varieties  of  the  disorder,  the  patients  are  apt 
food  ran  out  immediately  at  one  of  its  ears,  to  go  out  while  the  new  cuticle  is  still  form- 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  state  ing.     If  you  carefully  trace  the  liistories  of 
of  the  part  after  death,  but  the  dtsorganixa-  dropsy  succeeding  to  scarlet  fever,  you  will 
tion  arising  from  the  sloughing  ulceration  of  almost  always  find  that  the  fever  had  been 
the  throat  must  have  been  fnghtfrd.  trifling ;  that  the  patient,  considering  hicA- 
ThescariatinasimplexisBcarcely,  I  repeat,  self  well,  or  nearly  so,  had  heedlessly  en- 
m  ^\fff.     Sydenham  has  said  of  it  that  it  countered  a  cold  or  damp  atmosphere  so 
is  "  fatal  only  through  the  officiousness  of  soon  as  he  felt  himself  strong  enough   to 
the  doctor."  leave  the  sick  chamber.     Plenciz,  who  has 
Even  when  the  patient  has  escaped  from  written  well  on  this  subject,  and  who  was 
the  complaint  itself,  he  is  often  exposed  to  quite  aware  of  its  importance,  remarks  that 
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those  patients  who  have  had  much  desqnama-  febrfle  dropsy,  dropsy  snooeediiig  waikt 
tion  of  the  cuticle  are  the  most  liable  to  the  fever,  and  chronic  renal  dropsy.  It  is  en- 
dropsy ;  that  it  is  more  frequent  in  winter  dent,  indeed,  that  the  two  first  of  these  three 
than  in  summer ;  and  in  such  as  are  early  are,  in  their  characters  and  eiciting  cauei, 
exposed  to  the  open  air  after  having  passed  identical,  the  only  difference  between  them 
through  the  fever,  than  in  those  who  remain  consisting  in  the  remarkable  predispoiitioo 
longer  at  home.  When  the  desquamation  towards  the  second,  impressed  npon  the 
is  over,  and  the  new  surface  has  become  in  body  by  the  preceding  ezandiem.  Both  of 
some  degree  hardened,  the  peril  is  past,  them  again  are,  in  many  instances,  initiatiTe 
According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  WeUs,  of  the  third. 

the  dropsical    symptoms    commonly  shew  It  is  natural  therefore  to  expect  that  k 

themselves  on  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-  the  variety  of  febrile  dropsy  now  under  oqd- 

third  day  after  the  commencement  of  the  rideration,  as    well  as  in  those  which  I 

preceding  fever.    They  have  been  known  to  formerly  described,  ti|^iiiflMt/im  sboold  be 

begin  as  early  as  the  sixteenth,  and  aa  late  as  common,  and  evidenced  by  its  uneqniTOol 

the  twenty-fifth  day.    When  no  dropsy  took  effects.     And  it  is  so.    But  the  dropsjt  I 

place  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  week.  Dr.  am  persuaded,  has  no  essential  oonneDOD 

Wells  always  ventured  to  state  that  it  was  no  with  common  inflammation  of  any  part, 

longer  to  be  dreaded.  unless  the  state  of  the  kidney  be  of  thatiiod. 

This  anasarca  is  seldom  observed  except  I  have  examined  the  body  very  carefiiUy  in 

in  children  and  young  persons.    The  age  of  fatal  cases,  and  found  the  serous  cavities  UH 

the  oldest  patient  that  Dr.  WeUs  had  known  of  clear  liquid,  without  a  trace  of  rednesi  or 

to  be  so  affected  was  17.     Of  10  instances  of  any  of  the  unmiatakeable  products  or 

of  the  disease  seen  by  Dr.   Blackall,  six  events  of  inflammatory  action, 

occurred  in  children  not  exceeding  the  age  The  earliest  thi«atenings  of  this  formidi- 

of  10,  and  two  others  in  persons  who  were  ble  complaint  demand  attention.    It  is  on- 

respectively  10  and  16  years  old.  aUy  preceded  for  a  day  or  two,  or  longer,  hj 

We  (Mmnot  infer,  from  this,  that  the  sus-  languor    and  peevishness  ;    frequeufly  by 

ceptibility  of  this  dropsical  condition  lessens  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  a  costive  state  of 

as  years  increase.    The  great  prevalence  of  the  bowels.    The  pulse,  in  the  outset,  hu 

this  variety  of  dropsy  m  early  life  has  no  been  found  slow,  and  beating  with  irregolar 

direct  relation  to  age  as  a  predisposing  cause,  intervals ;    but  it  afterwards  becomes  fre* 

The  fact   is  expUiined   by  the   accidental  quent.    The  urine,  at  first,  is  scanty  as  weO 

peculiarities  of  the  antecedent  disease.    The  as  altered  in  appearance.    The  hot  beoooea 

contagion    of   scarlet   fever   is  active  and  pale,  and  chuffy.     Sometimes,  as  the  dbeas 

widely  diffused.     Few  children  escape  its  proceeds,  violent  headache,  dilatatioa  of  the 

agency.     Few  are  capable  of  taking  the  dis-  pupils,  convulsions,  or  palsy,  denote  dTosoo 

order  a  second  time.     It  follows  that  scarlet  within  the  head.     Much  more  fivqnenfly  the 

fever  is  rare  in  adult  life  :  and  as  dropsy  pleurte  are  the  seat  of  the  internal  dropincil 

succeeds  that  disease  in  a  very  limited  num-  accumulation,  and  dyspnoea  ia  a  pTomim^ 

her  of  instances  only,  dropsy  arising  in  con-  symptom.      Ascites,   to    any  considerahle 

nexion  with  scarlet  fever  must,  at  the  adult  amount,  is  rare, 

age,  be  still  more  uncommon.  The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  is  adire, 

Yet  it  is  not  unknown.     One  of  Dr.  but  uncertain.    It  is  not  so  strong,  nor  id 

Blackall's  ten  patients  was  thirty,  another  unifi^rm  in  its  action,  as  that  of  smaQ-pox: 

forty.two  years  old.    Both  of  these  were  but  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  subtle  and  tena- 

women.  dons.    Fomites  infected  with  the  variolotf 

In  this  as  in  other  species  of  febrile  dropsy,  poison  soon  lose  their  power  to  excite  dis- 

the  urine  is  very  constantly  troubled,  bloody,  ease  if  they  are  freely  exposed  to  fresh  air. 

albuminous;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact.  But  the  contagion  of   scarlet  fever  Ib^ 

that  the  chronic  form  of  renal  dropsy,  mani-  about  an  apartment,  or  dings  to  fenitiue 

festing  itself  at  some  distance  of  time,  has  and  clothes,  for  a  very  long  time,  even  after 

been  distinctly  traced  back  to  its  source  in  lome  care  has  been  taken  to  puriiy  tbeB* 

the  acute  anasarca  immediately  consequent  Of  this  I  have  known  several  remarkable 

upon  scarlet  fever.    Hie  sequence  has  oc-  examples.    You  will  be  asked  st  what  period 

curred,  in  all  probability,  much  oftener  than  the  danger  of  impartimr  the  disease  oo  the 

it-   line   K«^~ *i J  mt  .  .  .  m^_       »  m       V     JT^    .  ..  ^t^    :. 


-"-©"-I  •*»'  "«i»i»*cuujr  uau:  ineir  ongin  rrom  "^  *»«*  *  ana  cnererore  i  always  ocmuk  »*-' 

an  attack  of  febrile  anasarca :  and  in  proper-  responsibility  of  giving  an  oracular  opinifln 

tion  as  facts,  accurately  observed,  accumu-  on  the  matter. 

late  on  this  subject,  the  chain  of  connexion        I  may  arrange  what  I  have  tomf  <^^ 

becomes  more  clearly  visible  between  acute  ireatmeni  of  scarlet  fever,  aooord]i«  to  the 
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three  Tarietiefl  of  it  already  mentioned,  the  sonrceg  of  danger.    Hie  one  arises  from  the 

scarlatina  nmplex — anginota — and  maiigna.  primary  impression  of  the  contagious  poison 

The  first  of  these  requires  nothing  more  upon  the  body,  and  particularly  upon  the 

than  confinement  to  the  house ;  and  the  obser-  nervous  system,  which  is  overwhelmed  by  its 

Tance  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  regard  influence.    The  patients  sink  often  at  a  very 

to  diet ;  and  regulation  of  the  bowels.  early  period,  with  but  little  affection  either 

With  respect  to  the  management  of  the  of  the  throat  or  of  the  skin.    If  we  can  save 

severer  forms  of  scarlet  fever  great  differences  such  patients  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  liberal 

of  opinion  have  prevailed.     I  should  recom-  administration  of  wine  or  bark,  to  sustain  the 

mend  you  to  look  into  Dr.  Williams's  book  flagging  powers  until  the  deadly  agency  of 

on  Morbid  Poisons,  recently  published,  for  the  poison  in  some  measure  passes  by.    But 

some  interesting  and  satbfactorytfi/bniMi^ion  another  source  of  danger  arises  from  the 

on  this  head.     Satisfactory  to  me  at  least  it  is,  gangrenous  ulceration  which  is  apt  to  ensue 

because  the  result  of  it  goes  to  justify  that  in  the  throat,  when  the  patient  is  not  killed 

kind  of  practice  which  I  have  always  con-  by  the  first  violence  of  the  contagion.    The 

sidered  to  be  the  safest  and  the  best  in  this  system  is  r«-inoculated,  I  believe,  with  the 

disorder.  poisonous  secretion  from  the  throat.    Now 

In  the  scarlatina  anginosa,  the  treatment  under  these  circumstances  also,  quina,  or 

I  employ  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  wine,  and  upon  the  whole  I  should  give  the 

which  I  consider  proper  for  many  cases  of  preference  to  wine,  are  to  be  diligently, 

continued  fever.     If  the  heat  of  the  surface  though  watchfully  given.     And  something 

be  very  great  and  distressing,  I  should  oer-  may  be  done,  by  the  way  of  gargles,  to  oor- 

tainly  not  recommend  the  cold  affusion,  but  rect  the  state  of  the  throat,  and  to  prevent 

cold  or  tepid  iponghtg  will  be  very  refresh-  the  distressing  and  perilous  consequences 

ing  and  boieficial.     If  delirium  should  come  which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  flow 

on,  I  would  shave  the  scalp,  and  apply  cold  from  it.    A  weak  solution  of  the  chloride  of 

to  it,  and  take  away  some  blood  by  leeches :  soda  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and 

and  the  leeches  I  would  apply  to  the  throat  if  the  disease  occurs  in  a  child  that  is  not 

rather  than  to  the  temples  {  for  the  tonsils,  able  to  gargle,  this  solution  may  be  injected 

in  this  form  of  the  disorder,  are  more  swelled  into  the  nostrils,  and  against  the  fauces,  by 

and  inflamed,  and  probably  a  part  of  the  means  of  a  syringe  or  elastic  bottle.    The 

head  affection  may  arise  from  a  disturbance  effect  of  this  application  is  sometimes  most 

of  the  balance  of  tb^  cerebral  circulation,  encouraging.   A  quantity  of  offensive  sloughy 

produced  by  the  tume£ution  around  the  matter  is  brought  away ;  the  acrid  dischaige 

great  veins  that  return  the  blood  from  the  is  rendered  harmless ;  the  running  from  the 

head.    By  leeching  the  throat  you  relieve  nose,  and  diarrhoea,  cease ;  and  the  disease  is 

that  part,  and  at  the  same  time  the  he€Ld  converted  into  a  form  which  approximates 

plao.    If  the  fever  were  extreme  and  the  to  the  scarlatina  anginosa.    This  is  a  great 

delirium  violent,  I  would  take  blood  can-  improvement  upon  the  old  plan  of  ordering 

tioosly  from  the  arm,  while  the  patient  was  capsicum  gargles, 

sitting  up,  and  carefrdly  watch  this  effect.  From  several  distinct  and  highly  respecta- 

When  none  of  these  untoward  head  symp-  ble  sources,  chlorine  has  htea  strongly 
toms  declare  themselves,  all  that  we  have  to  pressed  upon  my  notice,  as  a  most  valuable 
do  is  to  keep  the  bowels  open  by  moderate  remedy  in  the  severest  forms  of  scarlet  fever, 
laxatives.  The  patient  may  take  saline  My  informants  have  stated,  that  whereas  they 
draughts,  which  are  grateful  and  cooling,  formerly  dreaded  to  be  summoned  to  cases 
The  citrate  of  ammonia  thus  administered  is  of  that  disease,  they  now,  having  had  expe- 
what  I  frequently  prescribe  :  and  if  the  rienoe  of  the  virtues  of  chlorine,  felt  no  mis- 
pulse  be  without  hardness,  and  feeble,  I  order  givings  in  undertaking  its  treatment.  Since 
an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  so  these  representations  were  made  to  me,  I 
that  four  or  five  grains  of  it  in  each  dose  may  have  not  had  opportunities  enough  of  trying 
remain  unsaturated  by  the  lemon-juice.  this  drug  to  enable  me  to  speak  confidently 

With  respect,  then,  to  this  form  of  the  of  its  sanative  power ;  but  I  shall  certainly 

complaint,  the  principles  of  treatment  are,  employ    it   in    future.      I   presume    that 

not    to   interfere    unnecessarily  ;    to  take  its  disinfecting  properties  may,  in  part,  ac- 

blood  when  certain  symptoms  require  it,  but  count  for  the  good  it  does.     It  procMbly  de- 

to  take  no  more  than  seems  Ukdy  to  be  snf-  prives  the  foul  secretions  of  tneir  noxious 

fident  for  the  purpose  in  view ;   to  bear  in  quality. 

mind  that  the  system  is  labouring  imder  a  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Mbdical 

morbid  poison,  which  we  cannot  eliminate  Gazbttb,  Messrs.  Taynton  and  Williams, 

from  the  blood,  but  the  dangerous  effects  of  of  Bromley,  write  in  high  praise  of  this 

which  we  are  to  watch  and  obviate.  remedy.     I  will  give  you  the  formula  for  its 

In  that  worst  form  of  scarlet  fiever,  the  preparation. 

■jiyr^fHwp  maligna,  all  our  care  will  too  often  Two  drachms  of  the  chlorate  of  potass  are 

be  in  vain.    There  appear  to  me  two  main  to  be  dissolvedin  two  ounces  of  hydrochloric 
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iicid,  prerionsly  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  time  he  was  proftisely  salirated.    Under  thli 

distilled  water.     The  solution  must  be  put  treatment  the  coma  and  dropsy  rapidly  dis- 

immediately  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  kept  appeared,  and  be  presently  recovered  tbeiue 

in  a  dark  place.  of  his  palsied  limbs,  and  got  quite  well.    1 

Two  drachms  of  this  solution,  mixed  with  make  no  doubt  that  some  effusion  took  place 
a  pint  of  distilled  water,  constitute  the  chlo-  within  the  cranium,  as  well  as  into  the  sab* 
line  mixture  ;  of  which  a  table  spoonful,  or  cutaneous  cellular  tissue.  The  plan  of 
two,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  may  treatment  followed  in  this  case,  modified  ac- 
he given  for  a  dose,  frequently.  cording  to  particular  circumstances,  is  that 

We  must  not  omit,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  which  I  should  again  pursue,  and  therefore 

the  other  forms  of  the  complaint,  to  pay  at-  what  I  should  recommend  you  to  pursue,  in 

tention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  by  no  similar  emergencies, 

means  to  allow  them  to  remain  costive.  Yon  are  probably  a?nire  that  belladonna 

I  have  seldom  used  blisters  in  this  dis-  is  believed  by  many  to  exert  a  preventive  and 

ease  ;  but  an  experienced  physician  has  lately  protecting  influence  upon  the  body  against 

told  me  that,  when  applied  early  to  the  neck  the  contagion  of  scarlet  fever.     Hahnemann, 

and  throat,  they  appear  to  render  the  affec-  the  author  of  the  Homoeopathic  hypothcsii 

tion  of  the  fauces  mild.  (and  thereby  of  much  mischief  to  mankind), 

When  th^  patient  is  at  length  convalescent,  was  the  first  to  a^rt  this.    It  is  said  that 

he  will  require  careful  watching  till  that  belladonna    administered    in    small    doses 

period  has  gone  by  at  which  the  dropsical  causes  sometimes  a  rash  resembling  that  of 

symptoms  are  apt  to  appear.     It  is  by  ne-  scarlatina.     It  certainly  is  apt  to  prodace 

gleet  or  imprudence  that  these  symptoms  are  dryness  and  redness  of  the  fauces.    I  knov 

brought  on.     The  patient  should  be  sedu-  nothing,  by  my  own  experience,  of  the  aN 

lously  protected  from  all  exposure  to  cold,  leged  conservative  property  of  this  vegetable, 

and  wet,  and  fatigue ;  indeed  he  ought  not  but  in  the  small  quantities  recommended, 

to  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  house  until  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying  it,  provided 

the  progress  of  desquamation  is  fairly  over :  that  its  employment  does  not  lead  to  a 

and  I  would  not  willingly  let  a  patient  go  neglect  of  other  precautions.    Three  grains 

out  till  some  little  time  after  this.    When  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  are  dissolved  m 

dropsical  symptoms  do  occur,  if  they  are  an  ounce  of  distilled  vrater ;  and  three  drops 

very  slight,  they  may  be  removed  in  general  of  the  solution  are  given  twice  daily  to  a 

by  purgatives,  and  by  digitalis.     Tht super-  child   under  twelvemonths  old,  and  one 

tartrate  of  poiats  is  a  good  remedy  too  in  drop  more  for  every  year  above  that  age. 

such  cases,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  It  is  affirmed  that  if  this  remedy  does  not 

which  may  be  repeated  every  night.  prevent  the  disease,  it  will  render  it  mild ; 

But  if  there  be  any  indication  of  inflam-  and  that  if  it  be  taken  four  or  five  days 
matory  disease  within,  we  must  adopt  more  before  exposure  to  the  contagion,  the  result- 
active  measures.      We  have  not,  now,  to  ing  scarlatina  never  proves  fatal. 

contend  with  the  depressing  influence  of  a  

morbid  poison,  but  we  have  to  dread  the 

consequences  of  acute  inflammation;  or  of  LECTURES 

the  sudden  effusion  of  fluid,  the  mere  pre-  on  thb 

sencfe  and  pressure  of  which  may  fatally  op-  T^ToonnpnQ   Uir^JTTT  TTVr   PROM 

press  vital  organs.     We  should  have  for  our  DISORDERS   RESULTING   FROM 

object  to  arrest  the  inflammation—or  to  pro-  DEFECTIVE  J4UTRIMENT. 

mote  the  removal  of  the  effused  fluid — ^by  jx^  r   T»rro«  ut  t\  ptjc 

bloodletting,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  purga-  ^,  ,  ^  X''''^\  ^'^'  :'n„'  n., 
fiM  «M<wi:«;rl..  m'^A^f  ^M^^.^,  »ru  -T  *  Professor  of  Medicme  m  Kmg's  College:  Vhy 
tive  medicines,  and  of  mercury.  The  worst  ^jeian  to  King's  College  Hwpital;  JnJ  Con- 
case  of  this  kmd  that  I  ever  witnessed  oc-  suiting  Phyiician  to  tbe  Seamen's  Hospital, 
curred  in  a  boy  of  15,  the  son  of  a  trades-  Dreadnought, 
man  in  my  neighbourhood.  He  had  had  ' 
scarlet  fever,  mildly ^  and  had  got  well,  or  Axuthkr  disorder  that  frequently  prevsib 
nearly  well,  of  it,  as  he  believed :  and  he  in  our  prisons,  and  that  seems  often  to  on- 
went,  one  evening,  into  his  father's  stable,  ginate  in  deficient  nutriment,  is  dianiMES ; 
and  staid  there  some  time  in  the  cold,  during  and  in  that  case  it  appears  to  result,  like  tbe 
the  period  of  desquamation.  A  day  or  two  disorders  I  have  already  spoken  of,  n^her 
afterwards  he  began  to  have  headache,  and  from  want  of  some  elementary  priod)>fe» 
in  a  few  hours  more  i9as  seized  with  con-  than  from  mere  starvation.  If  the  food  be 
vnlsions  of  one  side  of  the  body,  coma,  and  sufficiently  varied,  and  its  quantity  oply  »• 
at  length  hemiplegia ;  and  his  face  and  ex-  duoedi  the  bowels  become  eonfined  instead 
tremities  became  at  the  same  time  anasar-  of  relaxed.  This  was  well  shown  in  tbeftoions 
oous.  A  large  quantity  of  blood  was  taken  voyage  of  Capt.  Bligh,  subsequent  to  the 
from  his  arm,  he  was  cupped  on  the  temples,  mutiny  on  board  the  Bounty,  vdiich  took 
and  took  mercury  till  in  a  short  space  of  place  near  Otabdte,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
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1 789.  The  matineerB  kept  possfissiOD  of  the  from  the  experiments  of  the  Paris  committee 
ship,  and  tamed  Capt.  Bligh  and  18  others  appointed  to  investigate  the  nutritive  pro- 
adrift  in  an  open  boat,  with  a  certain  quan-  perties  of  gelatine. 

tity  of  provisions.  On  the  2d  of  May,  in  a  During  the  French  Revolution,  when  pro- 
scuffle  with  the  natives  of  one  of  the  neigh-  visions  were  very  scarce,  and  the  poor  of 
bouring  islands,  some  of  their  provisions  were  Paris  almost  famished,  it  was  proposed  that 
lost,  and  their  stock  was  reduced  to  150  lbs.  the  gelatine,  which  enters  into  the  composi- 
of  bread,  20  pounds  of  pork,  28  gallons  of  tion  of  bones,  should  be  extracted  from  them 
water,  5  quarts  of  rum,  and  3  bottles  of  by  means  of  heat  or  acids,  and  formed  into 
wine.     With  this  slender  supply  Capt.  filigh  soup  for  the  poor. 

put  to  sea,  steering  across  the  Pacific  for  New        At  first,  the  highest  anticipations   were 

Holland .   To  make  the  provisions  hold  out  he  held  of  this  expedient,  which ,  it  was  sujiposed, 

placed  the  men  on  the  allowance  of  ^th  of  a  would  increase  greatly  the  quantity  of  nutri- 

pound  of  bread  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  ment  to  be  derived  from  animals — or,  to  use 

water,  three  times  a  day,  with  occasionally  the  words  of  one  of  its  sanguine  advocates, 

half  an  ounce  of  pork  and  a  spoonful  of  rum  would,  out  of  four  oxen,  create  a  fifth, 
for  dinner.    The  weather  during  the  passage        After  some  time,  it  was  put  in  practice  in 

was  extremely  wet  and  stormy.     On  the  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  some  other  hospitals  in 

20th,  Capt.  Bligh  remarks,  "  extreme  hun-  Paris.     The  bones  of  the  meat  used  in  the 

ger  was  now  too  evident,  but  no  one  suffered  house  were  broken  up,  and  placed  into  iron 

from  thirst,  nor  had  we  much  inclination  to  cylinders,  when  they  were  exposed  to  the 

drink ;  this  desire,  perhaps,  being  satisfied  action  of  steam,  at  the  temperature  of  about 

through  the  skin.    The  little  sleep  we  got  220^.     By  this  the  geUtine  was  extracted, 

was  in  the  midst  of  water,  and  we  constantly  and  it  was  afterwards  used,  together  with 

awoke  with  severe  cramps  and  pains  in  our  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables, 

bones.''  ^  to  form  soup  for  the  sick. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  the  supper  portion        The  mortality  in  the  hospital  increased, 

of  bread  was  discontinued.     On  the  28th  of  and  the  medical  men  soon  began  to  entertain 

May,  they  reached,  and  landed,  on  the  north-  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  gelatine 

em  coast  of  New  Holland.     At  this  time,  soup.     A  commission,    comprising  all  the 

Capt.  Bligh  states,  the  general  complaints  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  was 

among  us  were  "  a  dizziness  in  the  head,  formed  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  drew 

great  weakness  of  the  joints,   and  violent  up  a  report  in  which  they  stated  that  the 

tenesmus ;  mo9t  of  tu  having  had  no  evacua-  gelatine  soup,  even  in  small  quantity,  and 

tion  by  Btool  aince  tee  l^  the  ship.     I  had  when  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  taste 

constantly  a  severe  pain  at  my  stomach,  but  by  the  addition   of  salt  and  the  juices  of 

noneof  our  complaints  were  very  alarming."  vegetables,   impairs    digestion,  and  (iauses 

On  the  30th  of  May,  they  set  sail  along  nausea,  a  burning  thirst,    flatulence,   and 

the   coast,   and  on  the  3d  of  June  again  diarrhoea.     In  consequence  of  this  report, 

launched  into  the  ocean.     During  the  six  the  gelatine  soup  was  discontinued  at  the 

days  they  remained  on  the  coast  of  New  hospital. 

Holland,  they  found  oysters,  a  few  chams,        But  the  evidence  of  its  ill  effects  was  not 

and  water,  and  caught  a  few  small  diving-  drawn  solely  from  the  practice  of  the  hos- 

birds.    They  had  also  good  rest  at  night,  and  pttal.     Some  members  of  that  commission 

were  much  refreshed.     On  the  10th  of  June,  tried  it  on  themselves,  and  came  to  the  oon- 

Captain  Bligh  thus  describes  the  condition  elusion  that  it  is  not  only  insufficient  for 

of  the  crew :  "  an  extreme  weakness,  swelled  nutriment,  but  that,  in  certain  quantity,  it  is 

I^s,   hollow  and  ghastly  countenances,   a  positively  detrimental  to  health, 
more  than  common  inclination  to  sleep,  with        The  question  excited  considerable  interest 

an    apparent    debility    of    understanding,  in  Paris,  and  a  commission,  with  Magendie 

seemed  to  me  the  melancholy  presages  of  at  its  head,  was  appointed  by  the  Institute, 

approaching  dissolution."  to  ascertain  by    experiment  the  nutritive 

On  the  I4tb  of  June,  they  reached  Cou-  properties  of  gelatine, 
pang  all  living,  after  crossing  a  sea  of  more        Their  experiments  were  performed  on  dogs, 

than  1200  leagues  in  an  open  boat.  They  found  that  for  the  first  day  or  two  the 

There  are  many  circumstances  of  great  dogs  ate  the  gelatine  with  avidity,  but  they 

interest  in  the  narrative ;  but  I  have  cited  it  soon  ceased  to  touch  it,  and  actually  died  of 

as  showing  the  tendency  to  constipation  pro-  starvation,  or,  when  they  were  kept  together 

ducMl  by  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  food,  devoured  each  other r  leaving  the  gdatine 

This  renders  it  probable  that  diarrhoea,  if  it  untasted  by  their  side.    The  water  given 

result  from  insufficient  nutriment,  is  to  be  them  at  the  same  time,  they  continued  to 

attributed  to  some  deleterious  article,  or  to  the  take  to  the  last.    The  gelatine  caused  in  all 

i^sence  of  some  elementary  principle  neoes-  of  them  profuse  diarrhoea, 
sary  for  the  support  of  the  body.  Dogs  were  next  kept  on  jelly  associated 

This   subject  receives    some  elucidation  with  other  substances  in   smaU  quantity. 
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like  the  subjects  of  the  former  experiment    animal  of  a  different  kind ;  bat  the  experi- 
they  died  of  inanition.    They  all  had  diar^    ments  I  have  related  would  certainly  leid  u 

rhcea,  lost  flesh  rapidly,  and  became  ex-  to  expect  that  in  man,  as  in  dogs  and  pigeons, 

tremely  weak.  diarrhoea  might  be  brought  on  by  restriction 

The  following  is  one  of  the  experiments,  to  a  diet  wanting  in  some  necesnry  priacipfe. 
A  tall  dog,  about  a  year  old,  was  kept  on  a    It  is  well  known  that  diarrhoea  occasioDallf 

diet  of  bread  and  glue,  for  63  days.    The  preyails  extensively  in  our  workhoosei  sod 

most  profuse  diarrhoea  continued  all  this  prisons ;  and  the  question  at  once  occora— 

time.     It  being  then  evident  that  the  dog  and  it  is  a  question  that  motives  of  hnma- 

must  die  if  the  same  regimen  were  persisted  nity  might  prompt  us  to  settle — b  it  owiog 

in,   he   was  fed  on  flesh    for  four  dijs  ;  in  all,  or  in  any,  of  those  cas6s  to  the  want 

which  restored  his  strength,  and  put  a  tiop  of  some  necessary  principle  in  diet  ? 

to  the  diarrhaa.  In  some  of  our  prisons  where  the  diet  u 

It  was  clearly  shown  that  the  loathing  chiefly  bread  and  water,  diarrhoea  is  com- 

which  the  dogs  had  to  the  gelatine  was  not  mon,  while  in  others  in  which  the  nomiiul 

owing  to  its  insipid  taste ;  because  they  re-  allowance  is  nearly  the  same,  constipation  is 

jected  it  just  as  soon,  and  it  had  precisely  the  the  prevailing  complaint.     Is  this  difference 

same  effect,  when  flavoured  with  different  owing  to  the  water  being  soft  in  the  one  caie; 

aromatics.  hard,  in  the  other  ? 

The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion,  Tlie  knowledge  we  have  recently  aoqnired 

that  gelatine  is  not  only  insufficient  for  the  of  the  whole  subject  of  nutrition  makei  as 

nourishment  of  dogs,  but  that  when  given  better  qualified  to  enter  on  the  investigstioo 

above  a  certain  proportion  in  their  food,  it  of  such  questions ;  and  justifies  theexpeete' 

proves  positively  injurious,  and  excites  insur-  tion  that  they  will  not  long  remain  vnan- 

mountiUile  disgust,  and  that  the  diarrhoea,  swered. 

which  constantly  occurred  in  these  experi-  The  most  striking  instance — at  lesst  the 

ments,  resulted  from  the  direct  influence  of  instance  that  has  excited  most  attention—of 

the  gelatine,  and  not  from  the  want  of  some  diarrhoea  prevailing  among  prisoners,  b** 

necessary  principle  in  the  diet.  been  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary.     Disr- 

A  Frtmch  physiologist,  M.  Chossat,  has  rhoea  seems  to  have  prevailed  more  or  lesi 

nnce  performed  some  experiments  that  have  among  the  inmates  of  the  Penitendsry  from 

led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion.     He  kept  its  first  establishment ;  but  in  the  spring  of 

pigeons  exclusively  on  wheat,  from  which  1823,  it  extended  so  much,  and  the  holth 

other  grains  and  pebbles  had  been  carefully  of  the  prisoners  was  so  broken  by  this  and 

separated,  and  water.    At  first  the  birds  other    ailments,     that    the    attention    of 

grew  fat  and  increased  in  weight,  but  at  the  the  government  and   of  the  country  vx 

end  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  they  be-  strongly  directed  towards  it    Dr.  Latham 

came  thirsty  and  affected  with  diarrhoea,  and  Dr.  Roget  were  appointed  to  inqoire 

The  thirst  increased  until  they  drank  seven  into  the  state  of  the  Penitentiary,  withariev 

or  eight  times  as  much  as  they  did  at  first,  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  andt 

the  diarrhoea  became  excessive,  the  birds  if  possible,  of  arresting  it.    Those  geotleoidi 

wasted,  and  all  died  from  the  eighth  to  the  —  and   certainly    none  more  fit   f<v  the 

tenth  month  of  the  experiment.    At  the  time  office  could  have  been  selected — ^investigttol 

of  their  death,  their  bones  were  so  thin,  and  the  subject  withgreat  care,  but  after  aninqniry 

80  fragile  from  want  of  lime,  that  they  were  protracted  for  fifteen  months,  kft  the  origis 

broken  with  the  slightest  effort.  of  the  matter  still  in  doubt    At  the  close  of 

Other  pigeons  which  M.  Chossat  kept  on  their  labours.  Dr.  Latham  published  a  bumI^ 

the  same  food,  mth  the  exception  that  he  volume,   which  contains  not  only  sn  ad- 

added  a  little  carbonate  qf  lime  to  their  mirable  description  of  the  symptosu  of  tbe 

com,  continued  to  be  well  nourished  and  disorder,  but  is  besides  replete  with  enlarisc^ 

healthy.     He  concludes  that  the  diarrhoea  in  and  just  views  of  pathology.    Hie  book  will 

the  former  pigeons  was  the  consequence  of  perhaps  never  be  extensively  resd,  bat  it 

an  insufficient  supply  of  lime,  and  intimates  wUl  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  sn  scoon- 

that  such  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  plished  physician,  and  may  wdl  serve  as  * 

diarrhoea  in  some  of  the  experiments  of  the  .  model  to  those  engaged  in  similar  inffdn» 

Paris  committee.     He  supposes  that  an  in-  Dr.  Latham  commences  hisaoconfitof  the 

sufficient  supply  of  lime  is  a  frequent  cause  state  of  the  Penitentiary  from  July  1^' 

of    diarrhoea,  especially  during  childhood,  when  the  dietary  of  the  prison  was  cbsflgw, 

when  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  required  and  the  animal  part  of  it  reduced  ahnoat  to 

for  the  growth  of  bones.  nothing. 

It  is  no  doubt  dangerous  to  trust  much  to  *'  During  the  following  antumn,  tbe  gene- 
analogy  in  such  causes,  and  to  infer  because  ral  health  of  the  prisoners  begsn  visibly  to 
a  certain  effect  has  been  produced  by  a  cer-  decline.  They  became  pale  and  laflj"?' 
tain  diet  in  one  animal,  that  the  same  effect  and  thin  and  feeble.  Tbo«e  esaplpy^  ^ 
will  be  produced  by  the  same  diet  in  another  tasks  r^uiring  much  bodily  exertioo  wv^ 
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unequal  to  the  same  quantity  of  work  as  The  condition  of  the  prisoners  now  visibly 
formerly.    Those  at  the  mill  could  grind  improved,  and  the  marks  of  scurvy  rapidly 
less  com ;   those  at  the  pump  could  raise  disappeared.     At  the  end  of  March,  there 
less  water."    But  notwithstanding  this  re-  were  not  more  than  fifty  persons  of  both 
markable  depression  of  the  general  health,  sexes   on  whom  any  marks  of  scurvy  re- 
there  appeared    among  them  no  manifest  mained  ;  and  on  the  greater  number  of  these 
signs  of  any  peculiar  disease  until  the  begin-  they  were  so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  detected, 
niog  of  February,  when  a  few  persons  pre-  As  the  scurvy  di8api)eared,  the  diarrhoea 
sented  marks  of  scurvy.  and  dysentery  also  declined,  and  the  general 
Between  the  14th  of  February  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners  so  much  improved, 
Ist   of  March,  no  fewer  than  48  prisoners  that,  in  a  report  drawn  up  on  the  5th  of 
came  into  the  infirmaries,  affected  chiefly  April,  the  physicians  expressed  themselves 
with  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  of  a  peculiar  sanguine  of  the  entire  restoration  of  the 
kind.     On  the  28th  of  February,  when  Dr.  healthy  state  of  the  Penitentiary. 
Latham  and  Dr.  Roget  first  visited  the  pri-  These  anticipations,  however,  wera  not 
son,  they  found  the  prevailing  disorders  to  destined  to  be  realized.     Scurvy,  indeed, 
be  scurvy,  precisely  like  that  which  occura  disappeared,  not  to  return ;  but  hardly  had 
at  sea,  marked  by  spongy  and  livid  gums,  the  report  been  published,  when  the  bowel 
and  petechiie,  and  bruise-marks  on  the  skin,  complaint  became  again  more  prevalent.  By 
especially  on  the  upper  extremities  —  and  the  middle  of  May  it  had  again  pervaded  the 
this  peculiar  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.    These  prison  ;  and  by  Uie  middle  of  June  almost 
complaints  were  found  conjoined  in  most  all  the  prisonera,  those  admitted  since  the 
cases,  but  not  in  all :  there  were  a  few  in-  change  of  diet,  as  well  as  those  longer  in 
stances  of  scurvy  without  disorder  of  the  confinement,  were  affected  with  it 
bowels ;  and  numerous  instances  of  diarrhoea  The  disorder  of  the  bowels  varied  in  de- 
and  dysentery  where  no  marks  of  scurvy  had  gree  in  different  cases,  from  simple  diarrhoea 
appeared.  to  what  might  be  c^ed  cholera  or  dysen- 
But  all  the  patients,  whether  affected  with  tery.     It  was  often  attendc4  with  pains, 
scurvy  alone,  with  diarrhoea  alone,  or  with  like  those  of  colic,  and  more  frequently  still 
both,  presented  the  same  constitutional  de-  with  a  distressing  sense  of  sinking  at  the 
nngement,  denoted  by  a  sallow  countenance,  stomach. 

impaired  digestion,  ^minished  strength,  a  But  it  was  found,  after  the  disappearance 
feeble  circulation,  various  degrees  of  nervous  of  the  scurvy,  that  the  disorder  was  not 
affection,  as  tremors,  cramps,  or  spasms,  confined  to  the  bowels.  The  pale,  and  faded, 
and  various  degrees  of  mental  despondency,  and  melancholy  aspect  of  all  those  affected. 
These  disorders  had  spread  to  such  a  or  about  to  be  so,  gave  evidence  of  more 
degree  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  general  disorder ;  wUch  shewed  itself  more 
number  of  prisoners,  between  eight  and  nine  distinctly  in  a  great  variety  of  nervous 
hundred,  were  affected  with  them  ;  but  dif-  symptoms,  in  headache,  in  cramps,  and,  in 
ferent  classes  of  prisoners  were  not  affected  a  few  cases,  in  sudden  attacks  of  mania,  or 
equally.  Those  longest  in  confinement  suf-  convulsions,  or  apoplexy, 
fered  most ;  and  the  women,  more  than  the  The  nervous  symptoms  were  found  almost 
men.  It  was  found  too,  that  the  prisoners  constantly  associated  with  the  bowel  oom- 
employed  in  the  kitchens,  though  belonging  plaint ;  hardly  an  instance  occurring  of  one 
to  the  class  which  suffered  most,  were  aU  being  present  without  the  other,  ^omthis 
free  from  the  disease,  and  that  the  officera  circumstance  Dr.  Latham  was  led  to  regard 
and  servants  of  the  establishment  enjoyed  a  them  as  component  parts  of  the  same  gene- 
like immunity.  ral  disorder.  Of  this  he  had  additional 
A  consideration  of  all  those  circumstances  proof  in  the  circumstance  that  both  the 
led  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Roget  to  suppose  bowel  complaint  and  the  nervous  symptoms, 
at  first  that  the  scurvy  and  dystentery  were  alike  refractory  to  ordinary  treatment, 
different  forms  of  the  same  disease,  and  that  yielded  in  a  very  striking  and  remarkable 
both  originated  in  the  same  cause — namely,  manner  to  the  same  remedy — ^mercury  given 
a  diet  not  sufficiently  nutritious  for  the  to  salivation.  At  fint  considerable  hnita- 
maintenance  of  health.  tion  was  felt,  and  very  naturally,  in  apply- 
In  consequence  of  this  impression,  they  ing  so  lowering  a  remedy  in  a  disease  pre- 
ordered  an  immediate  change  in  the  diet  of  senting  such  obvious  marks  of  debility ;  but 
the  prison.  In  place  of  pea  and  barley  after  all  common  means  had  failed  in  arrest- 
soup  for  dinner,  they  substituted  four  ounces  ing,  or  even  in  much  mitigating,  the  diar- 
of  fresh  meat  and  eight  ounces  of  rice  daily  rhoea,  mercury  was  tried  as  a  last  resource, 
for  each  prisoner,  and  white  bread  instead  and  produced  such  striking  effects,  that  it 
of  brown ;  and  as  the  cheapest  and  best  was  soon  given  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
antiscorbutic  that  could  be  procured  at  that  other  medicine.  A  few  large  doses  of  it  in 
season,  they  ordered  for  every  prisoner  three  many  cases  put  a  stop  at  once  to  a  diarrhoea 
oranges  a  day,  one  at  each  meal.  that  had  long  resisted  all  other  treatment. 
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and  wai  fast  bringing  the  patient  to  the  whole  satisfactory;  and,  in  conseqnenoe  oft 

grave.     It  was  found  also,  that  as  the  bowel  representation  to  this   effect  made  by  the 

complaint  subsided,  the  nenrous  symptoms  physicians  to  government,  in  the  month  of 

associated  with  it  subsided  as  well.     The  October,  it  was  determined  to  transfer  all 

same  treatment  was  in  consequence  applied  the  prisoners,  male  and  female,  remainiogat 

to    the    nervous    symptoms,    when    those  Miibank,  to  hulks  fitted  up  for  their  recep- 

fbrmed  the  chief  or  the  prominent  part  of  tion  at  Woolwich.      Accordingly,  on  the 

the  disorder,  and  it  was  in  all  cases  followed  14th  of  November,  the  women,  whose  num* 

by  the  same  striking  and  beneficial  results.  ber  had  been  reduced  by  pardons  to  80, 

The  efficacy  of  &e  mercury  is  the  more  were  removed  on  board  the  Narcissus ;  and 

remarkable,  as  there  were  no  symptoms  dur-  between  the  8th  and  10th  of  December,  the 

ing  life,  and  no  appearances  after  death,  in-  men,  reduced  to  281,  were  put  on  board  the 

dicating  the  existence  of  those  inflammatory  Dromedary. 

affections  over  which  mercury  is  supposed  The  Penitentiary  at  Miibank  was  now 
to  exert  a  curative  influence.  In  most  cases  empty,  and  the  prisoners  were  divided  be- 
there  was  complete  absence  of  fever ;  the  tween  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  the  Re 
tongue  was  pale,  and  moist,  and  clean ;  and  gent's  Park,  and  the  hulks  at  Woolwich. 
the  pulse  not  increased  eitiier  in  frequency  I  have  already  remarked,  that  the  men  first 
or  in  strength.  In  a  few  cases,  indeed,  sent  to  Woolwich  improved  more  than  th« 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  fever ;  but  this  women  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  latter, 
never  ran  high,  and  after  a  few  days  assumed  indeed,  did  not  go  on  improving  for  more 
the  character  of  hectic.  than  a  few  weeks.     Relapses  became  more 

On  examination  after  death,  the  only  le-  and  more  frequent,  and  towards  the  end  of 
sions  found  in  the  bowels  were  a  few  small  November  several  of  them  presented  the 
spots  of  ecchymoses,  and  a  few  very  small  violent  nervous  symptoms  that  had  before 
round  ulcers,  scattered  indifferently  through-  caused  dismay  at  the  Penitentiary.  InooD- 
ont  the  entire  length  of  the  intestines ;  and  sequence  of  this,  and  of  the  striking  iin- 
even  these  slight  traces  of  disease  were  provement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  con- 
sometimes  wanting.  In  the  head  nothing  dition  of  the  women  recently  removed  from 
attracted  attention  but  the  serum  between  the  Penitentiary  to  Woolwich,  it  was  thought 
the  membranes  and  in  the  ventricles,  which  expedient  to  transfer  all  that  now  remained 
in  some  cases  seemed  in  greater  quantity  at  the  Regent's  Park — 91  in  nnmber— to 
than  natural.  Woolwich  ;    and  accordingly,   on  the  2 1st 

All  the  circumstances  I  have  mentioned  and  23d  of  January,   1824,  they  were  pot 

early  led  Dr.  Latham  to  the  opinion,  that  on  board  the  Heroine,  which  had  been  pre- 

the  disease  was  one  of  peculiar  character,  pared  to  receive  them, 
and  that  it  had  therefore,  in  all  probability,         All  the  prisoners  were  now  on  board  hoiks 

some  special,  pectt/f'ar,  cause.  at  Woolwich.     They  were  635  in  number; 

As  the  disease  continued  to  spread  in  the  namely,  468  males  on  board  the  Euthalioa 
Penitentiary  after  a  plentiful  diet  was  al-  and  Dromedary,  and  167  females  on  board 
lowed,  it  was  supposed  that  it  might  be  the  Narcissus  and  Heroine, 
kept  up  by  some  noxious  influence  peculiar  Little  amendment  took  place  in  the  wo- 
to  the  place,  and  it  was  consequently  re-  men  that  had  been  removed  from  the  Re- 
solved to  remove  as  many  of  the  piisoners  gent's  Park,  and  severe  cases  of  bowel  com- 
as possible  from'  the  Penitentiary  to  other  plaint  continued  to  recur  among  them.  But 
places  of  confinement.  In  the  beginning  of  all  the  other  prisoners,  though  transfermlat 
August,  120  of  the  female  prisoners  were  different  Reasons  of  the  year — ^in  An^t, 
removed  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  in  the  November,  and  December — had  experienced 
Regent's  Park,  which  was  at  that  time  va-  a  striking  change  for  the  better,  almost  im- 
cant ;  and,  between  the  middle  and  end  of  mediately  on  their  arrival  at  Woolwich. 
the  same  month,  200  of  the  male  prisoners  The  amendment,  however,  was  not  perma- 
were  sent  on  board  the  Euthalion  hulk,  nent :  the  disease  soon  recurred  with  i^ 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  them  at  Wool-  former  characters.  In  the  month  of  March 
wich.  The  prisoners,  both  male  and  female,  1824,  it  prevailed  to  such  extent  among  the 
selected  for  removal,  were  those  who  had  women  on  board  the  Narcissus,  who  had 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  disease,  been  removed  direct  from  Miibank,  that 
The  benefit  of  change  of  air  and  situation  hardly  one  of  them  escaped  a  severe  attack 
was  immediately  obvious  in  both  classes,  of  the  complaint,  in  one  or  other  of  it^ 
while  no  amendment  took  place  in  the  pri-  forms.  The  condition  of  the  female  pn- 
aoners  who  remained  at  MiUbonk.  soners  on  board  both  hulks  was  now  so  de- 

The  disease,  however,  did  not  entirely  plorable,  that,  as  affording  the  only  pros|Xct 
subside,  either  in  the  Regent's  Park  or  at  of  preserving  their  lives,  as  well  as  in  coo- 
Woolwich.  The  prisoners,  and  especially  sideration  of  their  severe  and  protracted 
the  women,  suffered  frequent  relapses.  The  sufferings,  it  was  resolved  to  set  them  at 
experiment,  however,  was  considered  on  the  liberty.     This  was  done  gradually,  « their 
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friends  were  found  willing  to  receive  them ;  when  their  health  was  to  all  appearance 

and  on  the  18th  of  June  the  last  of  them  entirely  re-established. 

quitted  the  hulks.  These  circumstances  are  all  incompatible 

The  men,  after  their  removal  to  the  hulks,  with  the  notion  that  the  disease  was  caused, 

suffered  much  less  than  the  women.     They  and  kept  up,  by  insufficient  nutriment.  Ano- 

were  liable  to  occasional  attacks  of  diar-  ther  circumstance  that  gives  more  than  sus- 

rhoea,-  but  had  no  formidable  disorder.     In-  picion  of  a  different  origin,  is  the  remarka- 

stead  of  being  pardoned,  like  the  women,  ble — one  cannot  help  calling  it  the  «pfe(/?c — 

they  were  distributed  among  the  hulk  esta-  influence  of  mercury  given  to  salivation,  in 

bli^ments    at   Sheerness,    Chatham,    and  arresting  it  in  all  its  forms.     The  ill  effects 

Woolwich.  of  mercury  in   scurvy  have  several  times 

Little  is  known  of  the  condition  of  the  fallen  under  my  own  notice,  and  have  been 

women  subsequently  to  their  discharge.     A  remarked  by  all  writers  on  the    subject. 

few  of  them,  whom  Dr.  Latham  and  Dr.  Kramer,  who  was  physician  to  the  imperial 

Roget  casually  met,  had  the  appearance  of  armies  in  Hungary  in  the  early  part  of  last 

health,  but  were  not  exempt  from  occasional  century,  tells  us  that  of  400  men,  affected 

attacks  of  diarrhoea.     The  men,  dispersed  with  genuine  scurvy,  to  whom,  on  the  ad- 

among  the  convicts  at  Sheerness,  Chatham,  vice  of  Boerhaave,  mercury  was  given  so  aa 

and  Woolwich,  soon  recovered  their  health,  to  induce  salivation,  not  one  survived.     His 

and,  it  would  seem,  made  no  more  frequent  own  experience  seems  fully  to  justify  the 

complaints  than  the  men  with  whom  they  caution  he  emphatically  gives  us — "  Shun 

were  mingled.  mercury  as  a  poison." 

Aa  mercury  is  not  itself  a  constituent  of 

After  the  disease  had  been  so  closely  the  animal  frame,  and  as  it  exerts  a  lower- 
watched,  and  the  circumstances  so  varied,  it  ing  influence  on  the  system,  we  should  ez- 
would  seem,  to  one  who  has  not  felt  the  dlf-  pect  that  it  would  have  an  injurious  effect  in 
Acuities  attendant  on  such  inquiries,  that  any  other  form  of  disease  caused  by  want  of 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  discovering,  some  necessary  elementary  principle  in  diet, 
at  least,  the  general  nature  of  its  cause.  The  fact  that  it  was  productive  of  singular 

At  first  the  circumstance  of  its  having  benefit  in  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary,  is, 

broken  out,  or  at  least  spread  so  as  to  ex-  then,  a  strong  argument  that  this  disease  did 

cite  attention,  soon  after  the  diet  had  been  not  originate  in  insufficient  nutriment.     The 

much  lowered  ;  of  its  being  associated  with  same  circumstance  tends  to  the  conclusion 

scurvy,  which  ia  acknowledged  to  proceed  that  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  con- 

from  faulty  or  insufficient  food,  of  its  pre-  finement,   to  want  of  exercise,  or  to  any 

vailing  most  in  those  who  had  been  longest  other  of  the  depressing  influences  to  which, 

in  confinement,  while  the  officers  and  attend-  aa  prisoners,  the  inmates  of  the  Penitentiary 

ants  were  as  yet  exempt  from'Jt, — all  led  to  were  subjected. 

the  opinion  which  the  physicians  expressed  The  efficacy  of  the  mercury,  as  I  have 

in  their  first  report,  and  which  every  one  already  remarked,   did  not  depend  on  its 

would  have  formed  on  similar  data,  that  the  counteracting  any  inflammatory  action.     In 

disease  had  its  origin  in  insufficient  nutri-  most  of  the  cases  there  were  no  inflamma- 

ment.    This  opinion  was  strengthened,  at  tory  symptoms,  and  losses  of  blood  were  ill 

first,  by  the  amendment  that  immediately  borne.     Dr.  Latham  observes,  ''  In  a  few 

ensued  on  the  adoption  of  an  improved  we  ventured  to  try  the  effect  of  bleeding 

scale  of  diet  in  the  prison ;  but  subsequent  from  the  arm,  sitting  by  the  patient  while 

enrenta  showed  clearly  that  an  insufficient  the  operation  was  performed*;  and  thus,  per- 

diet,  although  it  might,  and  unquestionably  haps,  when  four  or  five  ounces  of  blood  had 

did,    aggravate    the   disease,    by  inducing  flowed,  the  pulse  would  falter,  and  we  were 

■carry,  and  by  lowering  the  general  condi-  compelled  to  stop ;  or  we  were  compelled  to 

tion  of  the  prisoners,  yet  could  not  be  consi-  stop  when  hardly  a  single  ounce  bad  been 

dered  its  primary  or  essential  cause.  lost.     I  am  sure  there  was  no  good  derived 

This  disease  again  spread,  and  indeed  be-  from  this  practice,  but,  with  all  our  cau- 

came  more  general  than  ever,  after  the  diet  tions,  I  am  not  sure  there  was  no  evil.'' 

had  been  rendered  sufficient,  and  more  than  The  constant  and  marked  efficacy  of  mer- 

snfficient,  for  the  maintenance  of  health.    It  cnry  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be 

affected  the  prisoners  admitted    after  the  explained  with  our  present  experience  of  the 

adoption  of  this  improved  diet,  as  well  as  medicinal  properties  of  this  drug,  otherwise 

thoee  admitted  before.      The    officers    no  than  by  supposing  that  it  counteracted  some 

longer  enjoyed  an  immunity,  but  several  of  deleterious  agent,  or  morbid  principle,  that 

ikoee  moei  employed  about  the  tick  suffered  had  found  its  way  into  the  system.     As  the 

the  same  disease.  disease  was  confined  to  the  Penitentiary,  we 

After  the  men  were  removed  to  Woolwich,  could  look  for  the  source  of  such  a  principle 

many  of  them  soffered  relapses,  at  a  time  only  to  emanations  from  the  soil,  or  from 
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the  bodies  of  those  already  affected  with  the  if  the  disease  at  the  Penitentiary  depended 

disease.     The  malady,  it  would  seem,  de-  on  any  local  inflnence,  this  was  yerydiffertnt 

pends  on  some  local  inflnence,  or  it  is  pro-  in  kind  from  the  ordinary  manh  malaria. 

pagated  by  contagion.  The  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  a  severe  form, 

The  opinion  that  the  disease  was  pro-  both  in  the  prisoners  removed  to  the  Re- 
duced by  some  malarious  emanation  from  the  gent's  Park,  and  in  those  sent  to  Woolwidi, 
soil,  might  seem  at  first  sanctioned  by  the  showed  almost  conclusively  that  it  wea  not 
situation  of  the  prison,  on  the  banks  of  the  caused  by  any  malarious  emanation  peculiar 
Thames,  and  by  the  fact  that  dysentery  not  to  the  situation  of  the  Penitentiary.  We 
unfrequently  prevails  in  marshy  districts,  know,  indeed,  that  persons  ^o  have  oooe 
But  it  was  justly  remarked,  in  the  first  re-  had  intermittent  fever  are  long  liahle  to  a 
port  of  the  physicians,  that  the  dysentery  recurrence  of  it  at  certain  seasons,  or  on  any 
which  depends  on  marsh  malaria  is  usually  impairment  of  their  general  health,  withoat 
associated  with  intermittent  fevers,  and  has  fresh  exposure  to  malaria.  Bat  esses  of  this 
occurred  only  at  the  hot  seasons  of  the  kind  occur  only  in  a  scattered  manner,  and 
year;  whereas  the  Penitentiary,  from  its  the  subsequent  attacks  are  usaslly  milder 
first  establishment,  has  been  altogether  free  than  the  first.  The  disease,  in  a  regimeat, 
from  those  diseases  which  marsh  malaria  or  in  any  body  of  men  stationed  in  a  mala- 
oonfessedly  engender ;  and  the  peculiar  dis-  nous  district,  although  it  may  not  entirely 
order  which  formed  the  subject  of  their  in-  disappear,  will  yet  subside  on  the  whole  vbes 
Testigation,  first  spread  so  as  to  excite  alarm  the  men  are  removed  to  a  healthy  statioD. 
at  the  close  of  a  winter  unusually  severe.  Bat  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary  prerailed 
The  conclusion  was  imperative,  that  if  the  more  extensively  among  the  female  prisoners, 
disorder  originated  in  emanations  from  the  and  was  more  alarming  after  two  lemoves^ 
soil,  those  emanations  were  of  different  kind  the  first  to  the  Regent's  Park,  the  second  to 
from  ordinary  marsh  malaria,  and  were  Woolwich — than  while  they  remained  at 
evolved  under  different  atmospheric  condi-  Milbank.  All  these  drcumstanoes,  together 
tions.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  too,  with  the  fact  that  the  disease  did  not  oea« 
and  the  appearances  observed  after  death,  to  recur  at  any  season,  if  they  do  not  entirdy 
were  very  different  from  those  of  common  disprove  the  hypothesis  of  any  pecoliaresia- 
dysentery.  In  the  dysentery  of  tropical  nation  from  &e  soil,  at  least  render  a«i 
cUmates,  and  in  that  which  has  at  times  hypothesis  extremely  improbable, 
prevailed  in  marshy  districts  of  temperate  We  come  now  to  the  last  soppostioD, 
climates  during  the  autumnal  months,  the  namely,  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by 
appearances  found  after  death  are  very  strik-  contagion. 

ing  and  characteristic.    They  consist  in  ex-  When  we  see  a  disease  confined  to  s  par* 

tensive  ulceration  of  the  large  intestine.     In  ticular  locality,  and  there  affecting,  in  soc 

cases  that  prove  fatal  rapidly,  a  great  por-  cession,  great  numbers  of  persons  whose 

tion,  sometimes  as  much  as  three-fourths,  previous  habits  have  been  different :  if  ^ 

or  even  four-fifths,  of  the  mucous  mem-  cannot  ascribe  it  to  impure  adrfinom  defective 

brane,  is  found  in  a  state  of  slough.    In  Tentilation,  or  to  some  moral  infinenoe,  ve 

protracted  cases  we  find  ulcerations  of  like  are  compelled  to  seek  for  its  cause  in  mi' 

extent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enormous  wholesome  or  insnflScient  diet;  in  noxio^ 

hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  cellular  tissue,  emanations  from  the  soil ;  or  in  contagion, 

rendering  the  intestine,  when  emptied  of  its  The  physicians  who  visited  the  Ptenitentiai7 

contents,  three  or  four   times  its  natural  seem  never  to  have  had  the  notion  that  the 

weight.     These  changes  are  almost  always  disease  could  be  caused  by  defective  ventila- 

limited,  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  to  the  tion  ;   and  if  they  had  entertained  such  a 

large  intestine.     The  small  intestine  may  be  notion  at  first,  they  must  have  removed  it 

perfectiy  healthy  quite  up  to  the  ileo-csecal  when  they  found  the  disease  recurring  in  the 

valve,  while,  immediately  beyond  it,  the  Regent's  Park,  and  at  Woolwich, 

mucous  membrane  is  almost  entirely  de-  The  prisoners  at  the  Penitentiary  were  no 

stroyed  by  slough  or  ulceration.         '  doubt  subject  to  depressing  moral  infiuenoesi 

In  the  disease  of  the  Penitentiary,  on  the  but  the  same  influenoes  are  acting  on  peraou 

contrary,  nothing  was  found  but  a  few  very  sentenced  to  long  temls  of  confinement  ui 

small  circular  ulcers,  widely  scattered,  with-  other  prisons  where  no  disease  at  all  »" 

out  preference,  throughout  the  entire  length  that  of  the  Penitentiary,  exists.    lliecircaiB- 

of  the  intestine,  and  here  and  there  a  small  stance  that  the  disease  affected  some  of  »> 

spot  of  ecchymosis.      In  some  cases,  even  officers,  and  others  in  attendance  on  the  o»} 

these  slight  traces  of  disease  were  wanting,  affords  additional  refutation  of  the  noti<o 

and  no  morbid  appearance  whatever  was  that  it  originated  in  moral  infiueooes.    l^ 

found  but  a  few  small  patches  more  vascular  again  notice,  as  bearing  strongly  on  the  ssjj* 

than  the  rest  of  the  intestine.  point,  and  tending  to  the  same  conchujon,  the 

These  circumstances  rendered  it  dear,  that  extraordinary  efficacy  of  mereary,  p^ox  to 
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■•Ufitioii,  la  cmettiBg  the  viurioiit  fonpM  of  very  eUrikixig  oireaimtaiipes  are-rihe  inuiie 

the  dioMfle.  diate  improvement  in  the  health  of  the 

The  sappositioa  that  the  diaeaae  originated  prisoners  consequent  on  the  change  of  diet, 

in  defective  ventilation  or  in  depressing  mo-  and,  with  one  exception,  on  each  removal, 

ral  influencea  heing  excluded,  it  follows,  that  whether  to  the  Regent's  Park  or  to  Woolwich; 

all  those    circumstances   which  discounte-  — ^tbe  diseases  not  becoming  general,  and,  in 

nanoe  the  notion   that   it    was  caused  by  fact,  ceasing  to  spread,  when  the  prisoners 

faulty  diet  or  by  malaria,  are^  to  precisely  were  set  at  liberty,  or  distributed  among  the 

the  same  extent,  arguments  in  &TOur  of  thle  different  dock-yards ; — and  the  frequent  re,- 

contagions  nature  of  the  malady.    The  fiiet  lapses  to  which  those  who  had  once  had  tl^ 

of  the  diseaae  continuing  to  spread — 1st,  disease  were  subject.    No  theory  of  the  dis- 

after  the  diet  waa  changed ;  2d,  alter  the  ease  can  be  considered  satisfactory  that  is  in- 

prisoners   we're    removed  to  the  R^ent's  compatible  with  these  circumstances;   hot 

Park  and    Woolwich — directly  points  to  the  supposition  that  the  disease  is  contagiona 

contagion  as  its  source.    Dr.  Latham  gives  is  not  incompatible  with  either  of  them, 

more  circumitantial  evidence  to  the  same  When  the  diet  was  changed,  the  prisonen 

effect.     He  says,  "  several  officers  of  the  had  scurvy,  and  were  no  doubt  otherwise 

establishment  were  affected,  and  those  espe-  weakened  by  being  kept  on  a  diet  not  suf* 

cially  who  were  in  frequent  intercourse  with  fidently  nutritious.    Improvement  in  their 

the  sick.    Twelve  male  and  six  female  offi-  general  condition  might  therefore  have  heen 

cers  suffered  the  same  forms  of  disease  with  expected  from  an  amended  regimen,  even 

the  prisoners   themselves.     The  chaplain,  supposing  the  peculiar  disease  of  the  prison 

also,  and  various  members  of  his  family,  to  be  quite  independent  of  diet, 

residing  within  the  walls  of  the  Penitentiary,  The  improvement  that  took  place  at  first, 

had  the  disease  in  the  form  of  bowel  com-  when  the  prisoners   were  removed  to  the 

plaint;  himself, (as hebelieved)uiconseqoenoe  Regent's  Park  and  Woolwich,  and  the  sub- 

of  his  attendance  upon  the  sick  prisoners,  sequent  relapse,  are  also  explicable  on  the 

and  his  family,  (as  he  beUeved)  in  conse-  suppositionofcontagion,  and,  Ithink,onthis 

quence  of  a  female  selected  from   amoi^  supposition  alone.    They  improved,  at  first, 

the  prisoners  to  become  his  servant  being  when  removed  from  an  atmosphere  saturate^ 

received  into  his  house,  before  she  had  en-  with  the    contagious   effluvia.     A    flimiUr 

tirely  recovered  from  the  disease."  amendment  h|is  often  been  observed  in  per-. 

The  prisoners  admitted  into  the  Peniten-  sons  removed  in  fever.    Relapse  took  plaqe 

tiary  after  the  diet  had  been  changed,  almost  when  the  atmosphere  of  their  new  habitation 

all  took  the  disease ;  and  in  them  it  had  pre-  had  been  charged  with  the  matter  of  conta- 

osely  the  same  characters  as  in  those  who  gion. 

had  been  longer  confined.  The    circumstance     that     the     maMf 

''Three  persons  employed  at  the  ophthal-  seemed  to  spread  when  the  prisoners  weie 

mic  hospital,  who  had  not  been  at  MUbank,  scattered,  is  no  doubt  the  strongest  point 

suffered  disorder  of  the  bowels,  under  one  of  against  the  supposition  of  contagion ;   b«t 

the  forma  in  which  it  had  prevailed  among  it  is  not  incompatible  with  it.    Ths  phyai- 

the  prisoners,  that  of  cholera  moii)us.''  cians  and  attendants  on  the  aiok  in  fever  bof- 

"  The  female  prisoners  on  board  the  iVor-  pitals  rarely  escape    the  disease,  while  in 

eisttu  had  been  convalescent  during  several  other  hospitals,  where  there  are  generaUy 

weeks ;  when  the  females  from  the  R^;ent's  fever  cases,  but  those  cases  few  in  number 

Park,  of  whom  several  had  recently  suffered  and  scattered  through  the  different  wards, 

renewed  attacks  of  their  disorder,  were  re-  the  attendants  are  seldom  affected.    A  certain 

moved  to  Woo&wich,  and  put  on  board  the  conoentration,oraccumuUtion  of  the  poison, 

Hemine,    Both  vesssels  were  moored  close  seems  necessary  to  infect  persons  not  esps- 

to  each  other,  and  some  women  from  the  cially  prone    to    the  disease.     Erysipelas, 

Heroine,  for  better  accommodation,  were  again,  plainly  shows  its  contagiona  nature  in 

transferred  to  the  Narcissus.      Not  many  hospitals,  while  in  private  houses  it  nurely 

daya  aftenrards,  there  was  a  general  com-  apreads. 

plaint  of  lUneaa  on  board  the  latter  vessel,  The  last  point  to  be  explained,  namely, 

which  terminated  in  that  form  of  disease  that    the   prisoners    sufiered    frequent  re- 

sdiich  has  been  described,  occurring  in  the  lapses,   seemed  to    have  had  great  weight 

month  of  March."  with  Dr.  Latham  in  preventing  him  from 

All  these  facts  afford  strong  presumption  yielding  his  belief  that  the  disease  was  pro- 

tbat  the  disease  was  propagated  bv  contagion,  pagated  by  contagion.  The  feet  seemed  to  him 

But  in  order  to  satisfy  our  nainds,  the  sup-  contrary  to  general  experience ;  wluioh  is,  that 

position  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  the  convalescents  from  any  disease  are  inca- 

malady  should  explain,  not  a  few  only,  but  pable  of  taking  it  again,  from  those  who  9n 

all  the  chief  circumstances  noticed :   or  at  the  more  recent  subjects  of  It.     But  this 

least  it  should  not  be  incompatible  with  any  applies  only  to  those  contagiona  diseases  that 

of  them.     In  the  history  of  the  saalady,  are  acute  in  character  and  affect  a  person 
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onoe,  only,  In  life ;  which  we  mn«t  suppose,  immedisMy  ariie,  what  is  th«  chtfvcler  and 

therefore,  to  inyolve/jmd  to  change  in  some  material  form  of  the  morbid  agent  ?     le  it 

way,  the  entire  mass  of  circulating  flnida.  The  one  of  that  group  that  enter  the  blood  and 

contagious  diseases,  as  itch,  porrigo,  syphi-  contaminate  the  whole  system,  or  elae  one 

Kb,  that  are  unattended  with  fever  and  pursue  of  that  dass    of  parasites,  whose  known 

a  chronic  course,  do  not  obey  this  singular  number  hi  every  day  increasing,  wUch  stick 

law.    A  person  who  has  bad  one  attack  is  to  the  surface  of  the  body  ?    It  has  just  been 

not  exempt  from  subsequent  ones,  and  during  discovered  that  the  aphthous  disease  to  wfaidi 

convalescence,  even,  may,  in  the  case  of  the  children  are  liable,  which  the  Fnmch  call 

two  first  diseases  certainly,  be  reinfected  not  Muffuei,  and  which  by  us  is  comprdiaided, 

only  by  others,  but  also  by  matter  previ-  in  common,  perhaps,  with  another  disease  of 

ously  derived  from  his  own  person.    Eryri-  dHTerent  origin,  under  the  term  ThruA,  is 

pelas,  though  attended  with  high  fever,  is  caused  by  a  parasite  somewhat  like  that  of 

another  instance  of  an  infectious  disease,  of  the  tinea  capitis.    The  disease,  which  usn- 

which  one  attack  aiffords  no  security  against  aUy  commences  in  the  mouth,  sometimes 

subsequent  ones.  runs   through    the  whole  intesttnal  canaL 

The  disease  of  the  Penitentiary,  from  its  The  parasites,  it  would  seem,  are  de- 
chronic  course  and  the  absence  of  fever,  is  tached  in  the  moudi,  and  being  fredy  swal- 
more  allied  to  the  latter  diseases  than  the  lowed,  became  transplanted  bdow,  and  thus 
former ;  and  from  these  characters  we  might  propagate  themselves  the  whole  way  down, 
have  expected,  antecedently  to  experience.  May  not  the  Penitentiary  disease  be  some- 
that,  ifinfectious,  it  would  be  liable  to  recur,  thing  of  this  kind  ?  The  singular  efieacy  of 
The  frequent  relapses,  therefore,  to  which  the  mercury  given  freely,  and  which  is,  as  yon 
prisoners  were  subject  as  long  as  they  con-  know,  so  destructive  to  oiganisms  of  this 
tinned  in  the  infected  atmosphere,  affords  no  class,  gives  some  degree  of  probability  to 
Talid  argument  against  the  supposition  that  ^e  hypothesis.  The  secretions  of  the  intes- 
the  disease  was  propagated  by  contagion.  tines  and  the  surface  of  their  mooous  mem- 

AU  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  as  re-  brane  should  ble  thoroughly  examined  under 

corded    by   Dr.    Latham,   are,  then,  ex-  the  microscope. 

plicable  on  the  supposition  that  il  is  propa-  A  disease  somewhat  similar,  aa  fer  as  I 
gated  by  contagion ;  the  contagious  matter  can  gather  from  reports  in  the  papers,  has 
being  evolved  slowly,  requiring  for  its  fidl  prevailed  in  the  Union  Workhouse  at  Bridge- 
effect  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  and  water,  almost  from  its  first  estabtishmwit, 
affecting  tiiose,  chiefly,  who,  by  insufficient  Not  the  interests  of  science  only,  but^  what 
diet,  or  otherwise,  are  in  a  state  of  debility,  should  touch  us  more  nesriy,  tiie  wdl-bcing 

llie  feet,  tiiat  we  do  not  recognise  scat-  of  the  poor,  therefore,  are  deeply  coDeeraed 

tered  cases  of  the  same  disease  in  persons  in  the  discovery  of  its  cause, 

not  in  confinement,  as  we  do  of  the  other  On  this  account,  and  because  from  the 

diseases  I  have  cited,  is  no  objection  to  this  establishment  of  workhouses  throughout  the 

view  of  its  nature.    Its  symptoms  are  not  land,  each  of  you  may  have  to  give  your 

sufficiently  striking  or  characteristic  to  ena-  opinion  on  questions  of  this  kind,  I  have 

ble  us  readily  to  recognise  them  in  individual  thought  that  it  would  not  be  uninstmctiTe 

cases,  where  little  is  known  of  the  previous  to  bring  the  fects  connected  vrith  the  disease 

history  of  the  patients.  of  the  Penitentiary  before  you.    The  lesson 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  if  con-  I  am  most  anxious  to  teach  yon,  is— that 

tagious,  it  would  have  l^n  earlier  known  questions  necessarily  so  abstruse  are  not  to 

and  acknowledged  as  such ;  but  this  does  be  settled  hastily,  or  by  discussions  in  news- 

not  necessarily  follow.     The  tendency  of  papere,  tainted,  as  they  almost  nnavoidably 

modem  researeb  has  been  to  increase  the  are,  with  the  bitter  spirit  of  party ;  but  by 

catalogue  of  diseases  specific  in  their  nature  a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  fects  of  the  ease, 

and  cause.  pursued  in  singleness  of  mind  and  with  the 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  other  evidence,  sole  desire  of  arriving  at  truth, 

it  is  prudent  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  Hie  history  of  the  disease  of  the  Benitcn- 

it  is  propagated  by  contagion.    But,  perhaps,  tiary  illustretes,  what  I  have  already  dwelt 

even  yet  we  should  be  wise  to  suspend  our  upon,  the  spedfic  nature  of  that  mortad 

judgment,  and  await  the  fiat  of  fiiture  obser-  chsnge  whi<£  constitutes  scurvy ;  and  the 

ration.    In  all  probability  we  shall  not  have  certainty  with  which  it  may  be  aired  what- 

to  wait  long.    The  disease  has  again  broken  ever  be  the  drcumstancea  under  which  it 

out  at  the  Penitentiary,  and  Dr.  Baly,  who  occurs.     When    Drs.  Latham  and  Rogct 

is  so  favourably  known  to  us  by  his  trsnsla-  were  first  called  to  the  Penitentiary,  tbey 

lation  of  MnUer's  Physiology,  is  appointed  found  the  prisoners  affected  with  gennine 

to  obsenre  it.    Much  may  he  expected  from  scurvy, — with  petechis  and  spongy  and  livid 

lus  industry  and  judgment.  gums, — as  well  as  with  Ae  dinase  wboae 

If  the  contagions  nature  of  the  disesse  history  I  have  given  you.    Theyimmeffiatidy 

should  be  established,  the  question  would  ordered  an  improved  diet,  meimSmf  lAsnse 
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9Hmg99  a  day,  for  each  pnioner  t  and  at  and  it  exhibits  the  ganglia  in  a  highly 
the  end  of  a  month,  notwithstanding  the  morbid  condition,  and  goes  far  to  prove 
co-ezistence  of  another  debiliUting  diaeaae,  the  correctness  of  the  statements  of 
and  the  oontinned  operation  of  aU  the  de-  M.  Brechet.  The  followini?  summary 
pressing  influences  to  which,  as  pnsonen.  of  the  symptoms,  and  abnormal  ap- 
^7!'^'^^^^'^^^"^'^^^  pearances  presented  by  the  irritatS 
naa  disappeared.  ganglia,  is  abridged  from  an  article  in 
I)r.  Johnson's  JuedieO'Chirurgieal  Re- 

ON  TIC  DOULOUREUX.  ww  October,  1838:— 

^  There  exists  for  several  days  a  pre« 

Bt  R.  H.  Allkatt,  M.D.,  A.M.,  F.S.A.  liminary  sense  of  oppression  and  dis- 

(Jbr  Me  Medical  Gazette.)  comfort     in    the    abdomen    {malaise 

[Oontinned  ftt)m  p.  764.]  abdominal),  accompanied  with  a  down- 

^_^  cast  ictenc  ooantenanoe,  hishly  ex- 

_,           ,.,.>.,                        ,    .  pressive  of  the  uneasiness  felt,  and  is 

The  capahiluy  of  the  great  epmpatketic  speedily  foUowcd  by  inertiori  of  all  the 

nerve  to  convey  disordered  tmprees^ons  fmictions  of  organic  life,  and  general 

to  a  remote  seat.  corporeal  debihty.    The  abdomen  be- 

Whbn    by   mechanical   violence,    or  comes  excessively  distended  with  flatus, 

other  means  of  excitement,  a  strong  but  unattended  with^tendemess.  There 

impression  is  made  up^  a  nerve  in  its  is  frequent  vomiting ;  at  first  only  of 

course,  or  at  its  root,  the  effects  are  not  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  afterwards 

perceptible  at  its  central  part,  or  at  the  of  a  yellow,  or  greenish  acid  bilious 

part  irritated,  but  are  commonly  ob-  fluid.    The  stools,  at  first  frequent  and 

served  at  its  extremity ;  and  when  any  loose,  soon   become   unfirequent   and 

nerve  is  irritated  between  its  origin  scybalous,  and,  after  a  short  time,  snc- 

and  termination,  a  sensation  is  felt  as  ceeded  bv  coetiveness.    In  four  or  five 

if  some  injury  were  inflicted  on  the  days,  colicky  pains  occur,   attacking 

part  which  it  supplies.  first  the  duddenic,  and  afterwards  the 

In  proof  that  tne  great  svmpathetic  hypogastric  region :  Uiey  are  of  an  in- 
does  not  in  this  respect  difler  from  toler^ly  lacerating  character.  The 
other  nerves,  I  revert  to  the  authority  puls«  is  slow  and  unequal.  The 
of  Mr.  Swan.  **  I  have  been  induced,"  tongue  white,  moist,  and  dry,  with  but 
he  savs,  "  to  inquire  how  the  body  is  little  thirst.  The  temperature  is  yaria- 
usually  affected  after  accidents.  From  ble.  The  urine  is  scanty,  and  disordoed 
that  inauiry,  I  have  been  led  to  state,  in  quality.  After  a  while,  great  pain 
that,  wnen  a  severe  injury  has  been  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
received,  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sym-  along  the  spine,  and  in  the  extremities 
pathetic  become  irritated,  and,  eonse-  and  trunk.  The  general  debilitv  in* 
quently,  the  parts  to  which  they  dis-  creasing,  the  limbs  become  paralysed 
tribute  nerves.  This  irritation  mav  be  or  convulsed ;  and  finally,  the  cere- 
communicated  to  many  of  the  cerebral,  brum,  sympathizing  widi  the  universal 
and  all  the  spinal  nerves,  producinj^,  disorder,  there  are  delirium,  general 
according  to  the  part  of  the  sympathetic  convulsions,  and  perversion  of  the 
most  affected,  tetanic  spasms,  varying  senses  and  intellect 
in  extent  and  complexity."  M.  Brechet  Being  a  disease  seldom  fatal.  Dr. 
also  instituted  a  series  of  vivisections,  Se^nd  had  necessarily  few  opportu- 
with  a  view  of  elucidating  the  proper  nities  of  examination.  The  following, 
functions  of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  and  however,  are  the  appearances  witnessed 
the  following  is  the  substance  of  his  in  two  cases  after  death ;  and  they  are 
conclusions : — ^The  ganglionic  system  interesting,  as  exhibiting  unequivocal 
is  insensible,  in  its  healthy  state,  to  evidence  of  extensive  lesion  of  the  great 
mechanical  injury,  but  acomres  sensi-  sympathetic  nerve.  In  the  first  case, 
bility  when  in  a  state  or  excitement  the  ^nelia  of  the  abdomen  were  of  a 
for  any  lengthened  period.  reddish-orown   or  yellow  colour,  re- 

Dr.  Segond,  chief  medical  oflloer  of  sembling  agate,  and  hard,  as  if  hyper- 

the  French  marine  at  Guiana,  notices,  trophied ;  their  branches  of  commu- 

however,  a  form  of  disease  which  he  nication    were    more    apparent    and 

considers  to  be  essentially  a  neural^a  voluminous  than  in  the  natural  state. 

of  the  great  sympathetic.    It  prevails  On  the    right  semilunar  ganglion  a 

to  some  extent  in  intertropical  cfimatea ;  yellow  spot  was  observed,  not  entirely 
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penetrating  its  substance.    The  solar  spinalis,  and  produce  disorders  of  the 

plexus  was  increased  in  volume.    The  body  and    limbs,  without    opemting, 

filaments   and   ganglia,    having   lost  as  was  first    supposed,  throuji^h  the 

their    natural   softness,    resisted    and  medium  of  the  brain.    I  am  inclined 

creaked  under  the  scalpel,  and  were  of  to  believe,  that  many  of  these  disorders 

a  brownish  colour  spotted  with  yellow,  do  not  necessarily  involve  even  the 

The    plexuses,    also,  which   emanate  medulla  spinalis  in  their  action,  but 

from  the  solar,  were  large,  more  pro-  that  the  morbid  sensilnlity  in  the  ex- 

minent,  and  more  easily  traced,  than  in  panded  extremities  of  vital  nerves  is 

the  natural  state ;   in  fisict,  were  in  a  decidedly  communicated  from  the  seat 

state  of  engorgement.  of  irritation. 

The  second  case  presented  all  the  "  An  impression  made  upon  one  part 
ganglia  in  a  morbid  state.  Those  of  the  of  the  booy  will  often  produce  a  ner- 
thorax  were  very  large,  of  a  vivid  red,  vous  affection  elsewhere,  at  a  distance 
and  spotted  here  and  there  with  yellow,  from  the  original  seat  of  disease,  and 
and  tneir  branches  more  turgid  than  where  no  obvious  explanation  of  the 
natural.  The  swollen  g»mglia  of  the  fact  presents  itself.  A  disease  in  the 
aMomen  presented  a  yet  more  unusual  liver  will  produce  pain  in  the  right 
volume ;  their  redness  being  not  so  shoulder ;  a  disease  in  the  heart  pro- 
great  as,  but  their  density  greater  than,  duces  pain  in  the  back*." 
tne  thoracic.  The  semilunar  ganglia  **  A  gentlemAi  woke  in  the  middie 
were  also  hypertrophied  and  cartila-  of  the  night  labouring  under  severe 
ginous.  The  solar  plexus  was  equally  pain  in  one  foot,  at  die  same  time  that 
enlarged,  and  its  density  much  in-  some  other  sensations,  to  which  he 
creased  ;  und  its  secondary  plexuses  was  not  accustomed,  indicated  the  pre- 
had  undergone  a  like  transformation.  sencc  of  acid  in  his  stomach.     He 

The  sequence  of  symptoms,  arising  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  an  alhalioe 

from  ganglionic  irritation,  is  here  ex-  medicine,  and  the  pain  in.  the  faoi  ia- 

ceedingly  well  ponrtrayed.    The  pain  mediately  left  himf." 

is  described  as  being  of  a  twisting.  The  late  Dr.  WoUaston's  statement 

te.iriiig,  and  lacerating  nature  ;   apyr  of  his  own  case  is  familiar  to  every 

rectic,  internal,  and    unincreas(|0  by  one.    He  ate  after  dinner  soose  ice* 

pressure,  radiating  from  the  ganglionic  cream,  which  his  stomach  seemed  in* 

systepi  as  its  centre,  and  extending  its  capable  of  digesting  (or  rather,  I  pK- 

influence  to  the  limbs,  and  the  remotest  sume,  checked  the  dugestion  of  a  hearty 

extremity  of  the  body.  meal).    Some  time  ararwaids  he  foond 

It  is  stated  also  by  M.  Pascal,  that,  himself  suddenly  lame,  fiom  a  victat 

during  the  colic  at  Madrid,  he  found  pain  in  one  ankle :  he  became  sick,  the 

the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  diseased  offending  matter  was  rejected  from  the 

in  a  number  of  instances;  and  he  attri-  stomach,  and  he  experieoeed  instants- 

buted  the  aflections  of  the  limbs  to  neous  relief. 

their  communications  with  the  spinal  A  medical  gentleman  informed  m^i  > 

»«rves.  short  time  since,  that,  travelling  once 

Colicapictonum,  or  Devonshire  coHc,  by  sea,  he  was  suddenly  seised  with  an 

according  to  Dr.  Se§|ond,  is  essentially  acute  and agonisingpain in  thesapranor- 

a  neuralgia  of  the  intercostal  nerve;  bital  branch  of  the  mth,  which  posistcd 

and  the   cramps,  and   other   gainful  until   free   vomiting   ensued,  duiin* 

affections  of  the  extremities,  which  ac-  which  a  quantity  of  bile  was  ejected 

company  an  attack  of  Asiatic  cholera,  from  the  stomach.     In  this  instance 

are  occasioned  by  ganglionic  irritation,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  a  sucoeasioBof 

The  experiments  of  M.  Le  Galois  phenomena,  the  effect  of  a  congested 

show,  contrary  to  the  generally  ac-  reaction.    The  organ  primarily  a&cted 

cepted  notion,  that  the  difTerent  por-  is  the  brain,   with  which   the  lifer 

tions  of   the   medulla   spinalis    form  secondarily  sympathized;  a  quantity  of 

■centres,  from  which  the  nervous  actions  an  irritating  fluid  is  regurgitated  into 

of   corresponding  parts  of  the  body  the  stomach,  and  the  nerves  of  a  re- 

ptocccd  without    the  intervention  of  mote  seat  are  spurred  into  inordinate 

cerebral  influence.      Mr.  Abemethy,  and  morbid  Action  through  the  agency 

also,  states  his  opinion,  that  disorders   .j — - — - 

of  the  ilTgestive  or^ns  sometimes  affect  ,  p,^,,,  cointitntion.!  Origie  orDI«»tl*»- 

tile  diiierent  i>ortions  of  the  medulla  t  tbid. 
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of  the  great  sympathetic.  Practitioners  with  an  offending  cause,  fixes  on  a  p^rt 
will  have  no  dimculty  in  recalling  to  instantaneously,  after  a  lengfthened  pe- 
their  remembrance  many  similar  cases,  riod  of  perfect  repose,  and  is  seated  in 
A  nerve  morbidly  excited  will  pro-  the  remote  extremities  of  nerves  at  a 
duce  what  Bichat  has  denominated  distance  from  the  original  seat;  the 
*•  exaltation  of  function,"  by  vascular  intervening  nerves,  meanwhile,  al- 
congestion,  and  irritation  of  the  nerve  though  the  medium  of  communicating 
itseu,  and  even  of  conti^ous  parts  the  depraved  influence,  retaining  their 
from' which  the  nerve  denves  its  arte-  integrity.  Pressure  upon  the  part  af- 
ries,  upon  the  due  action  of  which  the  fected  is  not  only  endurable,  but  is  fre- 
ordinary  performance  of  its  function  quentlv  resorted  to  by  the  sufferer  as 
depends,  and  by  which  the  ordinary  the  only  available  means  of  alleviating 
attributes  of  the  nerve  are  increased,    his  agony. 

And  since  local  determinations  of  blood  Liues  of  demarcation  have  been  at- 
to  the  surface  are  found  to  produce  tempted  to  be  drawn  around  neuralgic 
excessive  development  of  nervousener-  affections,  so  as  to  isolate  the  species, 
gy,  as  is  proved  by  its  influence  upon  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pure 
the  capillaries  in  increasing  heat,  it  is  idiopathic  form  alone  should  be  called 
probaUe  that  congestion  of  the  vessels  by  the  forlorn  designation,  tic  doulou- 
of  the  neurilemaol  the  trunk  of  a  given  reux.  I  must  confess  that  this  appears 
nerve,  especially  if  accompanied  with  to  me  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  diffe- 
arterial  excitement,  may  occasion  simi-  rence  j  and  if  future  investigations  shall 
lar  results  in  the  ultimate  distribution  prove  (which  I  verily  believe  they  will) 
of  that  nerve*.  that  all  the  forms,  with  the  exception  of 

When,  however,  decided  inflamma-  those  caused  by  mechanical  injury, 
tory  action  has  not  presented  itself,  acknowledge  a  common  origin,  ncu- 
disaections  fail,  as  Brodie  observes,  to  ralgia  wherever  occurring,  whether  re- 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  primary  cent  or  chronic,  inflammatorv  or  apy- 
afiection  which  gave  rise  to  the  pain :  rectic,  will  be  found  to  be  still  tic  dou- 
the  natural  sensations  of  the  part  may  taureitx,  differing  only  in  different 
be  increased,  diminished,  or  otherwise  individuals,  according  to  their  idiosyn- 
perverted,  although  no  disease  exist  in  crasy,  in  seat,  intensity,  and  degree. 
tt  which  our  senses  are  able  to  detect  [tb  be  continued.] 

either  befove  or  after  death. 

After  tic  douloureux,  indeed,  has  been 
of  long  standing  and  of  unusual  seve-  on  the 

rity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  morbid    pjviSION   OF  MEDICAL  LABOUR, 
thickening  of  the  neurilema  may  take 
place,  and  that  it  may  be  accompanied,  By  Robbbt  Hull,  M.D. 

m  some  cases,  j'X  a^"^*^*?' °'  ®^t°  (For  the  London  Medical  Oazette.) 

▼iolet  tinge,  and  studded  with  ecchy-  * 

moses,   as  observed  by  Martinet :  in  

other  words,  long-continued  and  vio-  The  General  Practitioner, 

^^  "^flli^^^^.'Z  ^rhowl    HowEVEE  insignificant  any  writer  may 
nmne  inflammation :  this  event,  now-    j^    j,  j^    j.^     expose  to  the  clear 

ever,  U  not  of  f'«l««nt.  «««"«»««•  ^'jon  of  CSsh  rc^d^rs  a  real  griev- 

The  Bwon  Larrey  dejcnbes  it  8»  a  ^'""j,"'  ^i  %„  ^^d  in  moat  of  them 

ch«nicmflammationof  Aenej^^^^  ^^l^l'ZL,    Until  they  un- 

orinTCStingsheathjhuttMcoMlusiOT.  ^  ^  ^^^   business,  thev   are   at 

are  drawn  from  dwwctoons  of  the  most  ^^^    ^  ^         ^  the  motfves  of  a 

violent  caaes.  .  j„„o„ncer 

Thus  perhap.  we  are  warranted  in  "'f  "^^f  ;„aerteken,  from  a  sense  of 
Mriying  at  the  conclusion  that  tic  dou-  ''^H^  j^  t^^est  indignation,  to 
loureux,  in  Oie  great  majority  of  cwei,  ^^^  ""t^e  dangers  whi?h  menace 
i,  not  of  inflammatorv  «;«g™-.f»!^  FhTMneral  practiSoner,  through  cer- 
tions  foil  to  mdicate  tRe  •^gh^tmee  ^e  ge^  P^^^rfU^  of  the  physi- 
of  inflammatory  action :  the  pain  also  "f*""*,  ,  watched  the  results  of 
frequenUy  shifts  iu  «eat  with  incredi-  ^"^J^S  ov^^the  domain  of  the 
blTrapidity.  is  produced  co.ncidenay  ^^l^Tlov^e  that,  unless 
«j^o»UrT.«inao.8tri<hU».  "  tWs  monstrous  and  ruinous  infringe- 
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ment  on  the  right  of  the  general  prac-  distant  glades.  What  assurance  have 
titioner  be  put  down/'  as  your  manly  they,  that  any  gentleman,  whose  deli- 
correspondent  words  it,  this  useftif,  cacy  does  not  preclude  an  infraction  of 
this  indispensable  class,  will  be  mor-  the  general  customs  of  the  profession, 
tally  damaged.  They  cannot  protect  shallreligiouslv  observe  the  particular? 
themselves,  so  far  as  my  observation  He  who  pockets  with  avidity  the 
extends.  It  is,  therefore,  "  the  duty  of  charges  of  the  surgeon,  may  perchance 
the  Colleges  to  contrive  effectual  pro-  diminish  the  fees  of  his  own  order — 
tection."  may  ask  such  minor  remnnerHtion, 
The  bad  taste  of  usinff  the  title  of  that  it  may  suit  the  country>people  to 
doctor  by  the  surgeon,  nas  for  many  repair  to  head-quarters,  since  Dr.  Dm- 
years  been  occasionally  displayed ;  but  nious  is  cheaper  than  -  Mr.  Villars. 
his  assumption  of  the  physician's  office  The  payment  of  the  country  surgeons 
in  public  hospitals  is  entirely  novel,  is  so  lamentably  unjust,  that  he  most 
ana  without  precedent.  It  is  the  most  wear  a  very  selfish  heart  who  would 
audacious  of  the  revolutionary  proceed-  ever  decoy  a  solitary  patient  away  from 
ings  in  physic.  It  is  fatal,  if  it  extend,  them.  No  class  ot  men,  educated 
I  have  no  personal  animosities  nor  gently,  is  so  ill  requited  as  the  country 
fears;  I  contend  for  my  profession  surgeons:  yet  even  their  inadequate 
and  my  brethren;  and  I  warn  these,  remuneration  is  more  perilled  by  a 
througnout  the  country,  to  be  on  the  doctor-surgeon,  than  by  the  approach- 
alert.  If  they  adopt  the  maxim  of  ing  Peelean  tax. 
concession,  Ihey  will  be  undone;  it  The  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
has  failed  in  the  political  arena ;  it  rural  surgeons,  in  this  vital  matter,  are 
must  fail  in  the  medical.  extreme.  They  are  honest,  and  there- 
I  expect  the  professional  staff  of  fore  credulous.  They  are  implicated 
everjr  hospital  to  inquire  into  its  laws ;  in  great  emergencies,  and  want  aid ; 
and  if  there  be  no  law  for  expelling  the  and  they  forget,  in  their  own  true 
physician  who  acts  chirurffically,  to  English  hearts,  that  the  only  legitimate 
pass  one  without  delay.  No  personal  consultant  is  he  who  practises  legtti- 
nostility  can  be  charged,  unless  there  mately.  If  they  want  a  surgical  coun- 
be  already  an  irregular  within  the  sellor,  why  summon  a  physician  ?  If 
walls.  Nor  is  this  exhortation  needed  they  contend  that  their  consultant  m  a 
only  for  the  provinces.  Already  the  bonA  fide  surgeon,  why  does  he  hoist 
metropolis  is  infected.  I  could  scarce  the  physician's  colours  ? 
believe  my  vision  when  I  read  the  re-  It  is  desirable  that  manly  virtue 
port  of  a  recent  trial  in  the  pages  of  should  be  displayed  wherever  it  is 
the  Gazette.  What  added  force  does  needed ;  that  the  humblest  rural  sur- 
this  remarkable  narration  give  to  my  geon,  when  summoned  by  the  parson, 
prophetic  fears  and  warning  ?  or  the  squire,  or  the  lord,  to  meet  an 

^  If  the  hospital  stafl^  defer  a  supervi-  irregular,  should  firmly  decline.  But 
sion  of  their  laws  until  an  irregular  we  can  pardon,  in  such  peculiar,  trying 
compel  them,  they  will  have  to  strug-  circumstances,  the  reluctant  conceder. 
gle  with  the  public,  who  are  "no  judges  But,  eheu!  if  the  ruricolous  practiser 
of  medical  etiquette ;  who  generally  cannot  be  firm,  the  urban,  so  &r  as  I 
favour  the  wrong  party,"  which  is  have  seen,  cannot  be  trusted.  I  nar- 
"  supposed  to  be  a  sufferer  from  jea-  rated  in  my  last  paper  a  lamentable 
lous'*  feelings.  Then,  possibly,  would  defection,  mm  the  professional  stand- 
arise  the  propriety  of  an  universal  ard,  of  all  the  surgical  magnates  of  a 
resignation  on  the  part  of  the  protest-  district— city  and  hospital  men. 
ing  officers,— a  conduct  too  magnani-  To  me  this  painful  pusillanimity  was 
mous  to  be  hoped,  so  far  as  f  have  decisive  that  the  Colleges  must  inter- 
seen.  The  heroes  quoted  by  the  **  Ge-  fere.  This  abandonment  included  con* 
neral  Practitioner,"  and  those  formerly  servatives,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the 
of  the  Aldersgate  Dispensary,  are  the  word,  whose  sentiments  on  the  greater 
only  martyrs  on  record.  topics  can  never  hereafter  be  valued  as 

^  Again,  I  caution  the  village  practi-  very  weighty.    That  is  only  verbiage 

tioners  against  a  vain  idea,  that  an  ir-  which  is  not  practical :  wholes  include 

regular  physician  cannot  injure  them  parts. 

That  they  are  secure  from  harm,  like        No  pressing  poverty  sued  for  condo- 

female  innocence,  in  their  deep  and  nation.    It  was  a  scene  of  selfishness-^ 
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9l\  discipline  lost— all  regard  to  the 
general  weal — all  conference  for  mu- 
tuul  safety.  No  cry  of  the  unflinch- 
ing in  a  holy  cause — "  God  defend  the 
ri^t"— but  a  pitiful,  unsuccessful,  self 
excusation,  when  the  desertion  became 
notorious — tuum  quisq%u  flagitium  aliU 
ohjectantes. 

Sir  James  Clark  has  added  his  high 
name  to  the  list  of  reformers ;  but  ms 
proDositions  are  as  open  to  comment 
as  those  of  the  most  obscure  and  fid- 
getty  malcontent. 

-'*  StnlU  est  dementia,  cum  tot  abiqne 


Vttibofl  occurru,  peritune  parcere  cbairue." 

If  all  junior  practitioners  were  to  be 
bachelors  of  medicine,  then  all  would 
be  ''  doctors;"  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge haire  long  since  allowed  thi8 
latter  designation  to  their  medical 
bachelors.  This  title,  therefore,  would 
be  claimed  for  ever  by  the  most  juve- 
nile members;  all  practical  distinct 
denomination  lost.  Such  a  scheme 
would  lead  to  most  unpleasant  colli- 
sions, and  is  fraught  with  insubordi- 
nation. 

Matters  are  better  on  their  present 
basis  than  hazarded  on  a  speculation, 
which  implies  diruit  before  etdificat. 

No  reform  can  be  concocted,  except 
efficient  power  given  to  the  Colleges 
and  Hall,  which  can  benefit  the  gene- 
ral practitioner,  procure  him  more  pa- 
tients or  more  pay.  He  knows,  ne 
must  know,  that  the  present  arrange, 
ment,  whereby  be  char^  for  medi- 
cines, is  the  best  for  him — the  only 
mode  in  which  he  could  approach  re- 
muneration. The  farmer  patient,  the 
mvanu  agrieola,  although 

**  nnoB  immenHe  rapenmt  horrai  messeB,'* 

would  never  pay  him  for  skill,  time, 
sedi^tv.  The  farmer  must  have  some- 
thing for  his  money»  tangible,  odorife- 
rous, coloured.  He  wants  *'  doctor's 
stufil"  As  it  is,  he  grumbles,  as  regu- 
larly as  Christmas  comes  round,  that 
his  bill  is  so  great,  and  the  articles  so 
few.  Drench  him,  Mr.  Villan ;  stuff 
him ;  but  let  no  cheap  **  doctor  of  skill" 
approach  Ms  domicile :  whose  prescrip- 
tion and  druggist's  charge  beside  will 
be  less  than  your  most  moderate  de- 
mands. 

Depend  on  it,  the  safest,  wisest  po- 
licy for  all  parties,  is  to  maintain  our 
ancient  customs.  Some  envious  and 
levelling  spirits,  who  dislike  the  order 
of  physicians,  simply  because  it  is  su- 


perior to  their  own,  are  found  emng 
on  the  marauder,  hoping  he  wiU  de- 
grade that  hated  caste.  They  even 
back  him  with  attempts  at  ar^ment, 
*<  that  the  physician  has  a  right  to 
practise  sur^ry,  if  the  surgeon  is  csJled 
in  as  a  physician." 

Mr.  C.,  or  D.,  or  £.,  is  indeed  con- 
sulted—summoned, perhaps,  to  a  great 
distance.  But  he  goes  as  Mr.,  not  Dr. 
C.  I  receives  the  consultant's  fee,  and 
retreats  again  to  his  domestic  circuit  of 
general  practice.  This  is  no  evil  to 
any  body  nor  interest;  but  it  u  ho- 
nourable to  this  gentleman  that,  so 
ereat  his  fame,  so  undisputed  his  merit, 
he  is  called  out  of  his  diumal  circle,  of 
a  surfeon-apothecary,  and  employed, 
pro  hac  vice,  as  a  consultant  in  physic. 
Not  called  out  of  his  department,  for 
he  f«  a  practiser  in  medicine;  not 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  ^ntleman 
"  over"  whom  he  is  called  m ;  for  if 
this  be  likewise  a  general  practiser,  he 
cannot  object  to  a  more  famed  man. 
If  he  be  a  pure  physician  or  surgeon, 
be  may  object,  if  ne  likes.  I  nave 
known  rejection  practised,  the  physi- 
cian declining  to  meet  the  general  per- 
former. I  have  known  the  physician 
hail  the  advent  of  the  surgeon-apothe- 
cary, as  bringing  to  the  case  a  racy 
intellect,  appropriate  acquirements, 
grave  experience. 

In  fine,  every  enormity  has  its  advo- 
cates ;  and  professional  aberrations  are 
not  excepted.  Good  sense  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  I  will  not  despair  of 
the  healing  art,  nor  of  its  members,  al- 
though at  present 

A^vofur  &  Vip^rh  Kcer6TurBw 
%9vroXt  AiMXirrcUf 
'Aro/iia  94  v6im»  Kpartt. 


MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

Friday,  September  9, 1842. 

"  Licet  mnnnraiyUeetetiun  mlbi,  difnitatem 
JrtU  Utdiem  toeri ;  potcstat  modo  venieiidi  in 
pablicnm  tit,  dicendi  pericalnni  non  reeuio." 

ClOBEO. 

MEDICAL  CRITICISM. 

It  is  obvious  that  criticism,  in  some 
fbrm,  most  be  as  old  as  writing.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  east,  when 
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cntertairied  with  the  narrations  of  their    Paid  for  Surgeon  Brajwc'a  work  jf  ^  a 

^11  *u  „^  ^^«.*^ec«<^  uniTiP        on  Diseases  of  the  Liver  ;    •  0  1^8  O 

story-tellers,  must  have  expressed  some  v.  •     j  u-- 

opinion  upon  the  merits  of  those  wan-    ^^i^JStslyf  r^^"^  0     16 

dering  historians  or  novelists ;  and  when  

a  more  polished  age  reduced  their  essays  Balance  0  10  6 

to  writing,  the  very  attempt  presupposes    ^^d  for  four  days  lost  in  reading 
analysis,  choice,  and  correction— very       the  same,  at  two  guineas  a  day  S    S  O 
estimable  branches  of  criticism.  Toti»llo8S  8  18  6 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  several 
learned  professions  separated  from  each  Om-  attention  has  been  lately  drawn 
other,  so  also  criticism  became  a  dis-  ^  ^\j^  instructive  subject  by  an  article 
tinct  branch  of  literature ;  and  as  these  j^  ^  French  contemporary,  the  GazHie 
professions  have  broken  into  many  JUidicaU  of  August  27th.  It  is  in  the 
subdivisions,  so  medical  criticism  has  f^fm  Qf  ^n  answer,  addreaaed  by  an  old 
left  the  great  tree,  and,  like  a  vigorous  critic  to  a  young  practitioner.  The 
shoot,  has  become  a  plant  of  itself.  writer,  who  signs  himself  R.  P.,  and 

In  looking  back  to  the  beginning  of  ^hom  we  recognize  as  one  of  the  beat 
the  last  century,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  fouUleUmistei  of  that  journal,  endea- 
strain  in  which  authors  talk  of  critics,  yours  to  dissuade  his  young  friend  fipom 
They  are  represented  as  fierce  bull-  the  arduous  and  ungrateful  employment 
dogs,  ready  to  tear  every  one  to  pieces }  Qf  ^  reviewer.  He  begins  with  the  same 
while  the  timid  author  endeavours  to  piece  of  advice  with  which  he  end»— 
appease  their  ferocity^  as  an  unwelcome  «  g^^e  up  your  scheme  j  don't  write." 
intruder  might  throw  a  sop  to  some  Appearances  are  here,  he  affirms,  sin- 
barking  watch-dog,  the  guardian  of  gularly  deceitful.  It  seems  fine  to 
the  mansion  which  he  would  enter.  judge  one's   equals,  and  even   one^a 

Matters  have  changed  since  the  days    gnperiors,  and  pronounee  deeiaiona  both 
of  Queen  Anne;  and  to  us  the  danger    j^gt  in  substance  and  elegant  in  form. 
at  present  seems  to  be  on  the  other    s^t,  alas !  this  self-appointed  power  is 
side, — at  any  rate  in  our  profession.    ^Qt  recognised  by  any  one,  and  if  ex- 
The  watch-dogs  are  too  often  fawning    ercised  by  talent  will  make  the  pos- 
spaniels,  who  expose  the  inmates  of   gessor  far  more  hated  than  loved ;  for 
the  house    to  danger  by  their  trea-    gratitude    is    feeble   and   short-lived, 
cherous  inactivity.    "  But  what  do  the    while  pride  and  self-love  are  implacably 
public  lose,''  it  may  be  asked,  "  by  the    rancorous.    So  dangerous  is  the  art  of 
criminal  leniency  of  their  critical  guar-    criticism,  that,  in  E,  P.'s  opinion,  it 
dians?    Does  not  every  book  find  its    has  been  almost  given  up  both  in  lite- 
level  sooner  or  later?"    It  does;   yet    rature  and  science.    The  place  of  genu- 
in  the  interim  two  things  are  lost—    ine  reviewing  has  been  taken  by  satire 
time  and  money.    And  time,  besides    and  panegyric  i  namely,  violent  attacks 
being  the  stuff  of  which  life  is  made,    upon  adversaries,  and  oommon-plaee 
has  a  marketable  value.    Medical  days    panegyrics  upon  persona  whose  vanity 
are  appraised  at  some  two  guineas  each,    is   more    easily  satisfied,  than  ftmr 
and  paid  for  accordingly  out  of  county    labours  can  be  appreciated, 
rates  to  medical  witnesses.    So  that  a       Nothing  is  more  rare  or  more  thank* 
practitioner  seduced  by  a  bad  review    less  than  true   critidstii;   that  kind 
into  reading  a  trashy  book,  might  bring    which  is  founded  on  petfieet  equity, 
his  account   against  it  somewhat  as    and  whose  rule  is  ut  hno  heni^  nuh 
follows :—  fnaU  sU. 
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Then,  independently  of  prudential  But  if  true  criticism  is  the  product  of 
considerations,  the  task  is  difficult  in  toil  and  truth — ^if,  in  addition  to  deep 
itself.  First  of  all,  it  requires  the  most  knowledge,  it  requires  taste,  judgment, 
complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  logic,  method,  perspicuity,  patience,  and 
treated  in  the  book  reviewed.  A  super-  clear-headedness — it  asks  for  a  com- 
fidal  acquaintance  with  it  wiU  not  bination  not  easily  found.  Without 
suffice.  For,  supposing  the  book  to  be  them  the  would-be  censor  falls  into 
a  tolerable  one,  the  reviewer  has  to  that  facile  mediocrity  which  is  in- 
pass  his  opinion  on  an  author  who  has  delibly  stamped  on  so  many  pub- 
long  meditated  on  the  subject  of  his  lications  of  our  day. 
work,  has  studied  it  deeply,  and  under  But  suppose  the  critic  to  possess 
new  aspects.  Hence,  the  reviewer  these  rare  qualities,  and  to  have 
should  be  at  least  on  a  level  with  his  formed  a  correct  judgment ;  a  still 
author  in  what  regards  the  present  greater  difficulty  remains,  the  difficulty 
state  of  the  topics  discussed ;  in  addi-  of  pronouncing  it.  If  the  critic  is  an 
tion  to  which,  he  must  weigh  and  honest  man,  he  knows  that  to  speak 
appreeiate  the  new  ideas  df  the  book,  well  of  a  bad  book  is  to  bear  false 
if  there  are  any;  must  determine  their  witness  ;  and  he  equally  abhors  any 
import  and  bearing;  must  indicate  the  thing  approaching  to  party  spleen,  or 
author's  starting-point  and  goal,  the  attacks  on  private  character;  any  thing, 
track  he  has  followed,  and  the  probable  in  short,  which,  though  legally  safe,  is 
destiny  of  his  book.  morally  infamous.  Such  a  man  will 
This  is,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  utter  the  truth  as  he  feels  it,  without 
that  the  young  censor's  essay  is  to  bear  hesitation  or  reserve,  without  using  a 
the  stamp  of  that  polish  and  complete-  magnifying  or  diminishing  glass.  In 
ness  which  shews  that  he  respects  the  this  case,  the  reviewer's  fate  is  hard 
public  and  himself.  He  is  not  to  re-  and  lamentable ;  R.  P.  compares  it  to 
semble  those  mock  critics  who  just  being  thrown  into  the  lions'  den. 
peruse  the  table  of  contents,  read  a  There  is  no  fact  more  certain  than  that 
page  or  two  of  the  treatise  with  an  tiie  most  extravagant  praise  lavished 
absent  air,  and  then  compound  an  in  the  most  preposterous  manner  is 
article  itantei  pede  in  una;  nor  those  always  well  received;  while  true  criti- 
ignomnt  reviewers,  who,  comprehend-  cism,  however  just,  moderate,  and 
ing  neither  the  ideas  nor  the  plan,  nor  polite,  always  wounds  its  object,  and 
the  object  of  the  author,  make  havoc  B^ems  to  leave  its  sting  in  the  wound, 
among  good  books.  Let  us  imagine  that  a  man  with  a  very 
This  style  of  reviewing  is,  no  doubt,  slight  tincture  of  anatomy,  pathology, 
most  illaudable,  and  grievously  dis-  natural  history,  and  so  forth,  believes 
appoints  the  reader  who  is  in  search  of  himself  clever  enough  to  write  a  book ; 
information ;  but  we  do  not  ourselves  why,  after  aU,  it  is  merely  a  folly  to 
tiiink  that  it  makes  any  serious  difler-  which  time  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
enoe  to  the  author.  A  good  book  has  pahlic  will  speedily  do  full  justice, 
something  so  vivacious  about  it  as  not  But  if  you  set  about  proving  to  a 

easily  to  be  destroyed : Qian  of  this  class  that  his  book  was  not 

Nee  inlf,  a  he»oin  ghUrtdement  senii  in  science ; 

Necpoteritfemim,iieceduaeolereYeCaitaa!  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^  mistakes,  his  pUl- 

&r  less  a  teviewer  who  does  not  eat  it  giarisms,  his  nonsense  ;  if  you  show 
opeUiOTt  when  cot  open,  cannot  under-  him  that  he  has  lost  his  way  in  tiie 
stand  it.  wastes  of  mediocrity   and   insignift- 
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cance ;   that  he  has  seen  and  observed  nfficke)  or  a  prospectusi  the  pea  is  a 

nothing  but  what  had  been  seen  and  bad  means  of  making  a  reputation; 

observed  before  him,  and  that  he  has  and  he  seems  to  think  that  a  work  full 

made  up  his  bundle  of  sticks  in  other  of  facts  and  originality  might  do  its 

men's  woods ;  if  you  tell  him  that  he  author  disservice.    The  truth  is,  that  a 

constantly  falls  into  truisms,  i.  e.,  dull  good  practical  work  will  always  be  of 

truths   announced   with    pretension  j  service  to  its  author ;  but  the  nature  of 

that  he  fills  up  the  void  of  his  ideas  the  reward  which  it  obtains  for  him 

with  the  artifices  of  sophistry  and  the  will  depend  on  the  class  to  which  the 

tinsel  of  pretty  words,  your  task  be-  book  belongs.    The  writer  whose  works 

comes  painful  as  well  as  difficult.  are  purely  physiological,  for  inBtance, 

Almost  every  author  is  pleased  with  must  not  complain  that  they  do  not 

the  product  of  his  own  wits  i  he  swells  procure  him  the  reputation  of  a  prac- 

a  grain  of  sand  into  a  mountain,  and  tical  physician   or  surgeon :    if  they 

imagines  his  book  to  be  a  monumentum  crown  his  brows  with  scientific  laurels^ 

are  perenniui :   this  is  human  nature  he  has  no  reason  to  murmur  against 

all  over.    But  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  distribution  of  honours.    This  may 

such  a  man,  when  some  unlucky  critic  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  accusation 

sets  about  examining  the  substance  of  often  levelled  against  the  contempo- 

his  work  with  the  most  perfect  in-  raries  of  Harvey,  as  not  worthily  apprc- 

difference,  and  estimates  it  at  it«  in-  elating  his  medical  skill, 
trinsic  value ;  when  he  demonstrates        We  must  confess  that  the  style  of 

that  the  author  was  not  a  match  for  reviewers  in  this  country  is  often  so 

his  subject,  and  that  his  book  is  a  little  calculated  to  give  a  true  notion  of 

collection   of    well-known  facts   and  the  work  reviewed,  and  is  so  apt  to 

common    ideas  ;    in   short,    that    it  degenerate  into  mere  pufling,  that  the 

is  a  manufacture,  and  not   a   work,  inexperienced  are  too  frequently  be 

The  censure  is,  no  doubt,  clothed  in  led  astray  by  these  pretended  lumina- 

the  politest  forms,  and  oil  has  been  ries.     We   would,  therefore,  counsel 

poured  on  the  whetstone :  but  in  vain ;  our  younger  readers,  as  a  general  rale, 

for  authors  refuse  to  take  the  sour  with  to  study  works  of  established  reputa- 

the  sweet.     Their  disappointment  is  Uon ;  and,  when  these  are  insufficient, 

entire ;    they  have   not  been  praised  to  be  guided  in  their  further  choice  by 

without  restriction ;  and,  therefore,  in  those  friends  who  have  a  real  know- 

their  dialect,  they  have  not  been  urf-  ledge  of  the  subject.    If  they  inspect 

derstood,  and  have  been  unfairly  judged,  reviews,  let  them  be  led,  not  by  general 

To  hear  them  talk,  censure  is  always  commendations  of  the  work  in  qoes- 

the  efl^ect  of  some  animosity,  secret  or  tion,  but  by  a  jugemewt  motivi ;    for 

open,  with  or  without  an  object.  while  the  pufifer  praises  in  vague  terms. 

Such,  or  nearly  such,  are  some  of  the  the  laudatory  but  honest  reviewer  will 

principal  opinions  expressed  by  R.  P.  tell  us  in  what  points  Mr.  Z.'s  treatise 

in  his  instructive  letter;   and  the  rest  differs  from  the  previous  ones  upon  the 

are,  for  the  most  part,  sensible  and  same  topic,  and  excels  them  by  its 

piquantes.    But  he  certainly  pushes  his  differences.    Lastly,  we  would  exhort 

pleasant  warnings  to  an  extravagant  those  whose  ambition  pushes  them  on 

length,  when  he  cautions  his  friend  to  write,  not  to  hanker  after  newspaper 

against  writing  a  good  treatise.    He  applause,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  a 

asserts  that,  unless  one  lowers  oneself  taking  title-page,  and  not  to  consider 

by  writing  an  advertising  book  (livrtm  eveiy  impartial  critique  as  a  hostile  one* 
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SKETCHES   OF  AMERICAN  PHYSI-    *"««  ^  *>>«  Univewity  of  PenMylvanii, 

p..^Q  from  which  he  receiyisd  his  degree  in  the 

^*^^^-  BpringoflBOO.    The  doctor's  thesia  was  on 

Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D.  hydrophobia,  written,  we  have  been  told,  at 

the  request  of  Dr.  Rush,  in  answer  to  an 

attack  upon  his  favourite  theory  of  the 
Propxssor  Chapman  is  the  Sir  Henry  pathology  of  that  disease.  Dr.  Chapman 
Halford  of  the  United  States.  He  is  not  had,  we  believe,  previously  prepared  ano- 
more  distinguished  for  professional  attain-  ther  thesis,  on  the  sympathetic  connections 
ments  than  for  courtliness  and  vivacity  of  of  the  stomach  with  the  rest  of  the  body, 
manner,  wit,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  which  he  afterwards  read  before  the  Phila- 
literary  taste.  His  private  character  forms  delphia  Medical  Society.  This  contained 
a  marked  contrast  with  that  of  his  late  friend  the  substance  of  the  peculiar  views  on  fever 
and  contemporary,  Physick,  with  whom  he  and  other  diseases,  as  well  as  the  modus  ope- 
so  long  shaired  the  first  rank  in  the  profes-  randi  of  medicines,  which  he  has  since 
sion  of  Philadelphia.  Physick,  who  shunned  taught.  While  a  student.  Chapman  found 
general  society,  and  was  Uttle  known  except  time  to  become  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
in  professional  intercourse,  had  a  reserved  port-Folio,  a  magazine  of  some  celebrity  in 
stateliness  of  manner  from  which  he  never  its  day.  His  contributions  under  the  signa- 
unbent.  Engrossed  by  his  patienta  and  pro-  ture  of  Falkland,  had  considerable  popu- 
fession,  he  sddom  entered  into  the  every-    larity. 

day  topics  of  life,  and  is  remembered  only        In  1801,  he  went  abroad,  and  spent  four 
as  the  skUful  surgeon  and  successful  ope-    years  chiefly  at  Edinburgh  and  London. 
lator.     Chapman's  temperament  was  cast  in    He  remained  a  year  in  London,  the  private 
a  diffSerent  mould.    Eminently  social  in  dis-    pupil  of  Abemethy,  and  thence  passed  to 
position,  with  a  gaiety  of  spirit  that  has  not    Edinburgh.     Edinburgh  was  then  celebrated 
flagged  with  year»--a  wit— a  punstei^-de-    equally  for  her  school  of  medicine  and  her 
lightfiil  as  a  companion,  and  enjoying  com-    Uteraiy  and  scientific  society.    Studenta  of 
pany,  he  has,  for  a  long  period,  occupied  a    medicine  resorted  thither,  as  now  to  Paris, 
position,  we  may  say  unrivalled,    in  the    from  all  parta  of  the  world.    Nearly  all  our 
society  of   this  city.     To  these  brilliant    American  physicians    of   the  olden  time, 
qualities  he  unites  the  kindliest  feelings.    Hia    Morgan,  Shippen,  Kuhn,  Rush,  Wistar,  and 
wit  is  without  malice,  and  he  is  frank,  open-    many  others,   received  their  education  at 
hearted,  and  open-handed.     It  is  not,  then,    Edinburgh.     It  may  be  supposed  that  Dr. 
surprising  that  he  is  indiridually  as  popular    Chapman  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
as  he  is  professionally  eminent.                        in  t^e  distinguished  circles  of  the  modem 
Dr.  Chapman  was  bom  in  Fairfax  county,    Athens.     He  was  enabled  to  see  not  a  little 
Virginia,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1780,  and  has    of  the  eminent  persons  of  those  days,  and 
tbenfore  nearly  completed  his  sixty-second    enjoyed  considerable  intimacy  with  bugald 
year.     His  paternal  ancestor  came  to  Yir-    Stewart,  the  Earlof  Buchan,  and  Brougham*, 
ginia  with  the  first  colony,  was  a  captain  of    then  a  fellow  student.     Before  his  departure 
cavalry  in  the  British  army,  and,  according    from  Edinburgh,  Lord  Buchan  gave  him  a 
to  an  authentic  tradition  in  the  family,  was    pablic  breakfast,  on  the  birth -day  of  Wash- 
the  youngest  son  of  a  cousin-german  of  Sir    ington,  at  which  a  number  of  distinguished 
Walter  Raleigh.    The  family  settled  on  the    persons  were  present,  when  he  took  the 
river  Pomonkey,  some  twenty  miles  from    occasion  to  entrast  him  with  an  interesting 
Richmond,  bat  the  branch  from  which  the    relic,  valuable  from  a  double  historical  asso- 
doctor  is  descended,  migrated  about  a  cen-    elation.    '  Lord  Buchan  had  presented  to 
tury  and  a  half  ago  to  Maryland,  and  fixed    General  Washington  a  box  made  of  the  oak 
itself  on  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto-    that  sheltered  Sir  William  Wallace  after  the 
mac,  nearly  opporite  Mount  Vernon,  which    battle  of  Falkirk,  with  a  request  to  pass  it, 
b  still  in  their  possession.    The  doctor's    in  the  event  of  his  decease,  to  th^  man  of  his 
ftther,  however,  went  to  Virginia,  upon  his    country  who  should  appear  to  merit  it  best." 
marriage,  where  he  afterwards  remained.          Genend  Washington,  declining  so  invidious 
Dr.  Chapman  received  his  early  education    a  designation,  returned  it  by  will  to  the 
attbeClaa^cal  Academy  of  Alexandria,  D.C.    Earl,  who  committed  it  to  Chapman,  to  be 
founded  by  General  Washington,  where  he    delivered*  to  Dr.  Rush,  with  a  view  to  ita 
was  six  years.     He  subsequently  spent  a    being  ultimately  placed  in  the  cabinet  of  the 
short  time  in  two  Colleges,  though  not  long    

cnoQch  to  owe  either  any  obligstiou.    He       ^  ,   ,^^^  «_  «,.  wi.  v  ^  v      t  -^ 

TTT/rr^  pi.;i.^«i^K{.  t«  fk«  .ni^M  «f  1 707         *  In  1809,  Dr.  Chapman  republished  here  I/)nl 
came  to  PhdaiWphia  in  the  autumn  of  1 797,    ^j,^  ^r.)  brougham's  Speedi  before  the  House 

to  commence  the  study  of  medicme  vnth  the    of  Commons  on  the  Brituh  Orders  in  Council, 

late  ProfeHOr  Rush,  of  whom  he  became  a    with  a  biographical  skcteh  of  him,  in  which  he 

«WMtM*si-*  nmnii      Urn  MMtfmHAil  tUwmm  «MM    predicted  dIs  ftitoTe  eminence.    Lord  Brougham 
lavMnte  pupil.    He  coDtmoed  three  years    *;„  ^^  ^^^  ^  ,n^  Ij^j^, knownS  this 

wttb  Rush,  and  m  attendance  upon  the  lee-    country. 
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college  at  Waahington,  to  which  Genenl  the  okleit  lectofer  on  mediciiie  in  Amerfes. 

Washington  had  bf^neatfaed  a  large  som.  The  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  is 

Dr.  Chapman  returned  to  this  country  in  beyond  the  memory  of  the  writer  of  this 

1804.     He   estabfiahed  himself  in  Plidla-  sketch.    The  views  aad  arrangement  adopted 

delphia,  where  he  soon  afterwards  married,  by  the  lecturer  may,  however,  be  inferred 

His  attractive  manners  and  reputation  for  from  his  **  Therapeutics,"  to  whidi  allnsioa 

talent  secured  his  almost  immediate  success  will  be  made.    At  the  death  of  Riub,  in 

in  practice.     He  became  the  fiaivourite  phy-  1812,  Chapman  was  trantlerred  to  the  cabair 

sician  of  a  large  portion  of  the  higher  classes  of  Theory  and  Practioe,  wfaieh  he  baa  ever 

of  Philadelphia,  and  has  continued  for  more  since  filled. 

than  thirty  years  to  occupy  this  position.  The  lectures  of  Professor  Chapman,  amv- 
He  was  the  physician  and  confidential  friend  ally  delivered  to  large  classes  during  a  pe- 
of  the  Count  de  Survillier's,  (Joseph  Bona-  riod  of  thirty  years,  are  of  course  ^—MKay 
parte)  during  his  long  residence  in  Phila-  to  no  small  portion  of  the  proiessioii  of  the 
delphia  and  its  vicinity.  From  the  Count  United  States.  We  but  reflect  general  opi- 
he  gathered  a  laiige  fund  of  interesting  anec-  nion,  in  pronouncing  them  erudite,  dabo- 
dote  of  the  illustrious  brother  of  the  ex-king,  rate,  and  highly-finished  compositiona,  en- 
and  the  men  and  scenes  of  his  eventfol  riched  with  the  stores  of  the  most  varied 
times,  firom  which  the  doctor  occasionally  reading  and  of  ample  and  penonal  expe. 
draws.  In  his  day.  Dr.  Chapman  has  seen  rience.  The  professor  has,  we  believe,  con- 
much  of  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  tinned  to  retain,  as  the  basis  of  his  ooone, 
United  States,  and,  though  never  entering  the  original  draft  at  first  prepared,  aldioiigh 
into  politics,  he  is  familiar  with  the  personal  many  lectures  have  been  rewritten,  and  tiae 
history  and  character  of  most  of  our  public  whole  often  remodelled.  Keeping  pace  with 
men.  He  was  summoned  to  the  deaUi-bed  the  progress  of  medical  sdenoe,  nofeseor 
of  C^eral  Harrison,  though  too  late  to  as-  Chapman  is  yet  slow  to  adopt,  certainly  to 
nst  in  the  treatment.  give  currency  to,  what  are  termed  the  novel- 

As  a  practitioner.  Dr.  Chapman  is  dis*  ties  of  the  day.  On  a  few  sobjects  haa 
tinguished  as  much  for  the  charm  of  his  opinions  differ  firom  those  genoaUy  re- 
manner  in  the  sick  chamber,  as  for  sldll  and  oeived.  His  views  of  fever  are  of  the  nltra- 
snccess  in  prescribing.  His  lively  converse-  solidist  school,  and  of  course  at  variaooe 
Ijon  and  ever-ready  joke  are  often  more  with  the  prevailing  doctrines.  It  is  foitsgn 
effective  than  anodyne  or  cordial.  Indeed,  to  our  purpose,  however,  to  canvass  tiiese 
in  cases  of  trifling  importance,  the  doctor  points  critically.  Dr.  Chapman's  delivery 
sometimes  prescribes  little  else.  In  pleasant  of  his  lectures  is  animated  and  emphatic. 
chit-chat,  both  patient  and  physidan  for-  His  voice  is  clear,  not  of  great  volume,  bat 
get  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  the  doctor  so  highly  pitched  as  to  seem  loud.  A  sSight 
will  depart  and  **  leave  no  sign,"  for  pill  or  nasal  intonation  gives  it  a  peculiarity  not 
bolus.  But,  when  roused  by  symptoms  of  unpleasant  when  the  ear  baa  become  iuni- 
actual  severity.    Dr.   Chapman  is  almost  liarized  to  it. 

unequalled  in  resources,  as  he  is  devoted  in        In  addition  to  his  courses  at  the  Uni- 

attentions.    Hence,  as  a  consulting  physi-  versity,   Dr.   Chapman  ibr   a  loi^  period 

clan,  his  great  powers  are  particularly  con-  gave  dinical  lectures  in  tiie  hospital  of  the 

spicuous.    Rapid    and  clear  in  diagnosis,  Philadelphia  Alms  House.    He  baa  moie- 

inexhaustible  in  therapeutics,  self-ielying,  over,  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  delivered  a 

never  discouraged,  never  **  giving  up  the  summer  course  of  lectures  in  tiie  Medical 

ship,"  he  ia  the  physician  of  physicians  for  Institute.    This  institution  was  founded  by 

an  emergency.  Dr.  Chapman,  although,  as  we  learn,  he  baa 

Dr.  Chapman  is  best  known  abroad  as  a  never  participated  in  the  flbes,  or  exerdaed 

writer  and  a  lecturer.    Not  long  after  his  any  control  over  the  appointments  to  the 

return  home,  he  published  a  work  entitled  chairs.     In  days  of  yore,  the  doctor  was  a 

"  Select  Speeches,  Forensic  and  ParUamen-  leading  debater  at  the  Philsdelphia  Medical 

tary,"  with  critical  and  illustrative  remarks.  Society,  when  the  floor  of  that  society  was 

in  five  8vo.  volumes,  which  attracted  much  a  field  in  which  the  ablest  members  of  the 

attention.    He  has  since,  however,  confined  profession  met  in  earnest  and  often  vehe- 

his  pen  to  scientific  topics.    The  year  of  his  ment  discussion.    Dr.  Chapman  baa  seversl 

^  return,  1804,  he  gave  a  private  course  upon  times  filled  the  hdnourable  post  of  Preaidcnt 

obstetrics,  which  proved  so  popular,  that,  of  the  Society.    He  is  now  the  Senior  Vloe- 

In  1806,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  President    of    the    Medical    PhilosopUeal 

elected  adjunct  to  the  chair  of  Midwifery  in  Society,  and  has,  we  believe,  been  choaen 

the  University,  and  soon  afterwards  to  that  corresponding  member  of  most  of  the  learned 

of  the  Materia  Medica.     His  ooUesfpus  of  societies  of  Europe. 

that  day,  Shippen,  Rush,  Wistar,  Physick,        Dr.   Chapman's   principal   work  Is  his 

James,  are  gone,  and  he  remains  the  senior  ''  TherapeutiGs,''  pubUsfaed  in  1817.     It  has 

professor  in  the  University,  and,  doubtless,  gone  through  seven  edftions,  one  sompli- 
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fioos;  bat  the  doctor  hagrfiice  nAned  to  deposit  that  will   stiU  continue  to    form, 

have  it  repxiated,  until  he  findB  time  to  be*  should  be  as  much  as    possible  combined 

•tow  on  it  a  thorough  rerision.    The'*  The*  with  the  decoction  bj  agitation,    so  that 

npentics"  has  enjoyed  a  long  popalarity.  something  of  an  uniform  preparation  may  be 

It  is  written  in  a  very  attractive  style,  and,  kept  by  all/' 

as  is  well  known,  is  thoroughly  impregnated  We  agree  with  Mr.  Maddock  that  this 

with  most  of  the  peouliar  wad  original  views  preparation  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 

of  the  author.     It  is  perhaps  h^dly  neoes*  tion,  resulting  not  only  from  the  degree  of 

4ary  to  observe,  that  some  of  these  are  not  care  which  is  bestowed  in  making  it,  but 

in  aooordance  with  the  opinions  of  a  large  also  from  changes  which  necessarily    take 

portion  of  his  professional  bretiiren — as,  for  place,  and  which  occur  when  no  deviation 

instance,  the  theory  of  the  modus  operandi  has  been  made  from  the  instructions  of  the 

of  medicines.  Fharmaoopceia.    It  is  very  desirable,  thei«f> 

In  1820,  Dr.  Chapman  commenced  the  fore,  that  some  means    should  be  devised 

publication  of  the  *'  Philadelphia  Journal  of  whereby  the  uniformity  in  appearanoe  and 

the  Medical  and  Physical  Scienoes,"  which  operation  of  this  valuable  medidae  may  be 

he  oontinued  to  edit  for  many  years.    The  ensured. 

journal  was  undertaken  with  liberal  views —  The  principal  cause  of  the  deposition  of 

the  doctor  never  receiving  a  salary  for  his  so  mudi  of  the  aloes,  when  the  deoootion 

services.    He  has  sinee  been  an  occasional  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  may  be  traced, 

4xmtribator  to  diffBrent  periodieals.    A  large  we  believe,  to  the  action  of  the  heat  during  its 

number  of  his  lectures  have  been  published  preparation.     A  large  proportion  of  the  sSoes 

in  the  previous  Tolumes  of  this  joanal — ele-  and  of  the  mynh  is  soluble  in  solution  of 

gmtiy  written  and  standard  monographs  on  carbonate  of  potassa,  even  without  the  aid  of 

a  variety  of  subjects.  heat ;  the  insoluble  parts  being,  aesording  to 

We  feel  that  this  sketch  does  very  imper*  some  eminent  authorities,  more  hi^y  ozi- 

£ect  justice  to  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  dised  in  their  constitution,  and  more  irritat- 

•of  the  profession.     It  has,  however,  thet  ng  in  their  effects,  tiian  tiiose  that  are  dis- 

jnerit  of  being  executed  in  a  spirit  of  entire  solved  by  tUa  menstruum.     By  the  oon* 

candour. — PkUadtiphia  Medical  Examiner,  tinned  application  of  heat,  a  change  is  ef- 
fected in  the  soluble  oonstitutents,  which  are 

"  tiius  rendered  to  a  certain  extent  insoluble, 

PREPARATION  OP  DECOCTUM  ;^'tl^«S:aq1o^."*A^ 

ALOES  COMPOSITUM.  the  immediate  deposition  of  tiie  insoluble 

particles  i  a  portion  of  the  volatile  oil  of  the 

saffron  is  also  driven  off  during  the  boiling. 
Mn.  Maodock,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  a  Urns,  upon  the  care  bestowed  in  prapar* 
oommunicatioh  on  this  subject,  alludes  to  ing  it,  upon  the  degree  of  heat  applied  in 
the  great  difference  which  exists  in  this  pre*  the  boiling,  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  the 
paration,  as  obtained  from  different  houses ;  oonstitntion  and  the  effect  of  the  medicine ; 
and  ascribes  this  difference  to  the  length  of  and  as  it  is  impossible,  according  to  the  in- 
time  during  which  it  has  been  kept— the  atmctions  of  the  Collflge,to  define  or  to  re- 
aloes  and  myrrh  being  gradually  deposited,  gnlate  exactiy  the  heat  applied,  it  follows  as 
until  at  last  the  decoction  is  left  nearly  des-  a  necessary  consequence  that  deoootion  of 
titute  of  these  ingredients.  iJoes  made  according  to  the  Fharmaoopoeia 

He  says,  '*  Tbe  plan  I  adopt  is  to  follow  is  seldom  met  with  twice  alike, 

the  Pharmacopoeia  implicitly,  as  to  articles  A  preparation  possessing,  we  believe,  aU 

and   quantities   ordered;    but   instead    of  the  properties  of  that  desigiwd  by  the  College, 

boiling  the  saffron  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  not  subject  to  the  same  variations,  may 

I  first  make  an  infusion  of  it  in  a  small  quan-  be  obtained  by  making  an  st^fsion  instead 

tity  of  boiling  water,  which  infusion  is  added  of  a  decoction,  and  we  trust  the  College,  in 

to  the  tincture,  and  the  almost  spent  saffron  a  future  edition  of  thdr  Pharmacopoeia,  will 

added  to  the  other  articles,  to  be  boiled  the  consider  the  propriety  of  making  this  altera^ 

proper  time,  completing  the  process  by  an  tion  in  the  formula :   it  would  be  in  strict 

accurate  attention  to  the  quantity  of  the  re*  acoordanceVith  the  mode  of  proceeding  dL- 

quired  product.     By  this  means  much  of  lected  in  another  case,  namely,  that  of  the 

the  flavour  of  the  saffron   is   preserved,  purified  extract  of  aloes,  in  which  the  aloes 

which,  by  boiling,  is  dissipated  to  a  great  is  ordered  to  be  macerated  with  the  water 

degree ;    but  the  question  is,  What  is  next  at  a  gentle  heat  for  three  days,  and  the  clear 

to  be  done  ?     I  would  beg  to  suggest,  that  liquor  decanted  from  the  dr«g8.^-PA«rnia- 

tlie  decoction  should  be  allowed  to  stand  eeuHealJounuU, 
twenty-four  hours  to  cool  and  deposit,  after 

whieh  it  should  be  filtered  through  paper ;  

|iud  subsequeptiy,  whenever  used,  that  the 
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ON  TRB  ^'^  Ripportod  in  tills  ttetement  by  Out  Irfg;^ 

ftutfaoritr  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  who  tdh 

VARIETIES  OF  HYOSCYAMUS.  me  that  he  has,  in  his  Hcriwriam,  mrtWe 

AssLrtant  Phy«cun  to  the  London  Hospital.  ^  y^^^  ^^  ^   «^."     MorearS. 

Bnndt  and  Ratiebiii]^,  in   thdr  Demtmek' 

In  the  last   namber  of  the   Pharmaoen-  iaiidsphaHeroffamuckeGiftff€Prii€k9e(f»W), 

tical  Journal    is  a    communication    from  observe :    *'  From  our  ezaminatioD  of  Ki- 

Mr.  Houltoui  on  the  annual  and  biennial  taibel's  original  specimens  in  Willdenofv's 

Hyoscyamus   niger,  from   which  I    gather  Herbarium,  as  well  aa  from  our  obwrmtioiiB 

that  he  suspects  them  to  be  distinct  species,  of  numerous  plants  of  black  henbane  dariBg 

as  he  says  "  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  de-  their  whole  developement  from  seeds,  we  are 

termine  the  botanical  relation  of  the  annual  led  to  regard  H,  agregtii  as  a  Tariety  merefy 

to  the  true  Hyoscyamus  niger."  of  H.  niger.    The  dirtioguishing  cliaraeters 

Having  carefully  examined  both  plants,  assigned,  by  different  antbors,  to  the  fofmcr, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  them  to  be  are  all  ibund  in  the  latter  plant.     H,  m^er 

one  and  the  same  species — an  opinion  which  is  a  true  annual.     It  occurs  small  and  lai^e, 

I  have  expressed  in  the  2d  edition  of  my  as  well  as  with  or  without  a  branching  stem. 

*'  BlemenU  qf  Materia  Mediea  and  Tkera^  Both  the  radical  and  lower  cauline  leavea  nre 

peuticij'*  vol.  ii.  p.  1222.     The  biennial  invariably  stalked ;  the  middle  cauline  ones 

variety  is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  branched  are  broader  or  narrower,  ovate  or  oblong, 

than  the  annual  one.      In  the  Botanical  with  larger  or  smaller  taedi.    Hie  flowers 

Magazine,  2394,  is  a  drawing  of  the  lat-  have  shorter  or  longer  stalks.    Tlie  upper- 

ter,  which  the  editor  regards  as  a  variety  most  cauline  leaves  are  always  more  or  leas 

of  Hyoscyamus  niger.     Both  varieties  have  entire.      Lastly,  on  the  same  plant  wu  find 

long  been  used  in  medicine,  and  are  culti-  variations  in  ^  intensity  of  the  cokmr  of 

vated  at  Mitcham ;  but  their  relative  degree  the  coroUa.     So  that  of  the  characters  dis- 

of  power  has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  tinguishing  H.  agreetie,  aa  given  by  s<^*iltf , 

It  is  curious   to  observe  the    different  Roth,  Mertens,  Koch,  Bluff,  and  Fingei1in^« 

statements  of  botanists  as  to  the  duration  of  not  one  is  left  on  which  we  can  found  its 

Henbane.     Linnsus,  Alston,  Bergius,  B.  I.  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  lyedes 

Andrew  Murray,  Persoon,  Woodville,  Lind-  or  scarcely  even  as  a  variety  fi  mtnor. — 

ley,  and  the  «litors  of  the    Benhreibung  Hyoeeyamue    pallidut      is     «li«tingn{«^m^f 

ojicineller  Pflanien,  declared  it  to  be  bien-  merely  by  the  absence  of  the  violet  reticu- 

nial ;  whereas,  Hudson,  Withering,  Smith,  lated  veins  of  the  corolla,  and, .  therefore. 

Hooker,  Richard,  A.  T,  Thomson,  and  the  may  be   compared  to   the  wbite-ilowered 

editors  of  the  Handiueh  der  medieimMch-  varieties  of  plants,  which  normally  have  oo- 

pharmaceutiechen  Botamk  state  it  to  be  an-  loured  flowers.     It  is  obvious,    therefore:, 

nual.     It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  two  that  this  cannot  be  admitted  aaa  specific 

works  just  quoted  (the  Beeehreibung  and  character." — Ibid. 

Handbueh),  of  both  of  which  the  late  oele-  47,  Finsbury  Sqaare, 

brated  Professor  T.  F.  L.  Nees  von  Esen-  August  8, 1849. 

beck  was  part  editor,  the  duration  of  this  ■ 
plant  is  so  differently  stated. 

Loudon,  Geiger,  and  I.  L.  Wheeler,  de-  THE  RE-UNION  OF  DIVIDED 

clare,  correctly  aa  I  believe,  that  the  Hyoa-  NERVES. 

cyamus  niger  is  both  annual  and  biennial ;  ...^ 
and  in.  a  letter  which  I  received  some  months 

since  from  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  he  says  the  This  is  an  account  of  some  experimeots 

niger  "  ought  to  be  marked '  anntiai  or  Men-  performed  on  dogs,  by  Dr.  Bidder,  of  Dor- 

nial/  "  pat,  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  uniting 

Hyoscyamus  niger  differs  not  only  in  its  nerves  possessed  of  different  frmctions  with 

duration  (annual  or  bienniid),  but  also  in  one  another.     Tlie  nerves  choam  were  tiie 

the  simple  or  branched  condition  of  its  stem,  lingual  and  hypoglossal,  as  they  lie  in  doM 

in  the  depth  of  which  the  leaves  are  indsed,  relation  to  one  another  beneath  the  mylo- 

in  being  more  or  less  hairy,  in  its  flowers  hyoideus  muscle.     The  division  of  the  lio- 

being  sessile  or  subsessile,  and  in  its  corolla  goal  was  attended  wiUi  violent  oonvulsioos 

being  either  more  or  less  strongly  marked  of  the  whole  body ;  that  of  the  hypoglossal 

vrith  violet  veins,  or  even  entirely  yellow,  appeared  to  excite  scarcely  any  pain.    The 

In  consequence  of  this,  some  botanists  have  cut  extremities  were  joined  by  means  of  a 

been  led  to  describe  varieties  of  H.  niger  as  fine  silk  thread  passed  through  tiiem,  in  dif- 

distinct  species.    Thus  the  H,  agrestie  of  ferent  relations ;  in  some  instances  the  oen- 

Kitaibel,  and  the  H.  paUidua  of  the  same  tral  end  of  the  hypoglossal  was  connected 

botanist,  are  merely  varieties  of  niger,    I  with  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  liogeal; 
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in  others  the  oentral  end  of  the  latter  with  calk  pathological,  or  on  acconnt  of  injnriesi 

the  peripheral  Of  the  hjpogloenl.  which  he  terms  tranmatic.    He  finds  that  of 

llie  operation  was  immediately  followed  789  amputations  there  had  heen  524  patho- 

hj  complete  loss  of  motion  and  sensation  on  logical,  and  193  deaths,  that  is  to  say '38  in 

the  corresponding  side  of  the  tongne,  which  100 ;  and  265  traumatic,  with  130  deaths,  or 

was  thrust  against  the    teeth,    and  often  49  in  100.     He  then  divides  them  into 

wounded  by  them.     It  was  very  difficult  to  greater  and  less  amputations,  the  mortality 

ascertain  the  degree  in  which  sensation  was  in  the  former  being  48  in  100  of  the  patho- 

restored;  but  it  appeared  in  some  instances  logical,  and  64  in  100  of  the  traumatic; 

to  be  so  completely  regained,  that  no  dif-  in  the  latter  12  in  100  of  the  pathological, 

ferenoe  was  perceptible  between  the  sound  and  15  in  100  of  the  traumatic, 

and  operated  side,  whereas  in  others  the  in-  The  question  of  primary  and  secondary 

sensibility  to  stimulus  remained  as  great  as  traumatic  amputations  is,  for  Tarious  reasons, 

it    was    immediately  after    the  operation,  difficult  to  decide.    M.  Malgaigne  has  only 

With  regard  to  the  return  of  motor  power,  been  able  to  obtain  the  documents  of  26 

galvanic  stimulus  was  applied  to  the  trunks  amputations  in  the  thigh ;  of  these  16  were 

of  the  nerves,  laid  bare  above  and  below  the  primary  and  10  secondary  ;  of  the  former 

cicatrix;  and  irritation  of  the  hypoglossal  12died, of  thelatter6;  and  43  amputations 

nerve,  eighty  days  after  the  operation,  was  in  the  leg,  of  which  33  were  immediate  and 

generally  followed  by  more  or  less  move-  22  died,  10  were  secondary  with  7  deaths  : 

ment  of  the  mnsdes  which  it  supplies ;  their  but  from  these  few  cases  M.  Malgaigne 

contractions  being  sometimes  as  strong  as  on  would  draw  no  conclusions, 

the  uninjured  side.     On  the  other  hand,  the  2.  With  regard  to  sex,  the  results  are  : 

application  of  stimulus  to  the  lingual  nerve  great  pathological  amputations ;  men  280, 

was  in  no  instance  followed  by  musculsr  deaths  138 ;  women  98,  deaths  44.   Smaller 

movements.  amputations ;  men  106,  deaths  9  ;  women 

On  examination  of  the  cicatrix,  the  ex-  40,  deaths  2.    Great  traumatic  amputations ; 

tremities  of  the  nerves  corresponding    in  men  165,  deaths  107 ;  women  17,  deaths 

function  were  often  found  united  together  in  10.     Small  traumatic  amputations,  men  73, 

their  normal  relation,  notwithstanding  the  deaths  13 ;  women  10,  deaths  0.     On  the 

care  which  had  been  taken  to  prevent  it ;  or  whole,  wo;nen  recover  better  firom  amputa- 

they  were  so  amalgamated  in  one  irregular  tions  than  men. 

cicatrix,  that  their  mutual  relation  could  be  3.  Age  exercises  a  remarkable  influence 

accurately  decided ;  and  although  in  a  dca-  on  the  mortality.     In  great  pathological 

trix,  examined  under  the  microscope,  from  amputations  from  2  to  5  yean,  4 — 2  deaths  ; 

83  to  136  days  after  the  operation,  newly-  from  5  to  15,  57 — 15  deaths;  from  15  to 

formed    primitive    nerve-fibres    could    be  20,  66 — ^28  deaths  ;  from  25  to  35,  128— 

readily  distinguished,  it  was  impossible  to  63  deaths  ;  from  35  to  50,  72<— 40  deaths  ; 

trace  the  same  fibre,  which  had  been  seen  in  from  50  to  65,  40 — ^29  deaths ;  from  65  to 

the  extremity  of  one  nerve,  througlUhe  dca-  80,   11 — 5  deaths.    In  small  pathological 

trix  into  the  other.  amputations  from  5  to  15  yean,    16—0 

From  the  negative  results  afforded  by  the  death ;  from  15  to  20,  27 — 1  death ;  firom 

restoration  of  function,  as  well  as  by  the  20  to  35,  49 — 3  deaths ;  firom  35  to  50, 

anatomical  examination  after  experiments  of  33 — 5  deaths ;  from  50  to  65, 17 — 1  death ; 

this  sort,  the  author  oondudes  that  the  pos-  from  65  to  80, 4 — 1  death.    In  great  tnu- 

sibility  of  effecting  the  union  of  nerve-fibrss  matic  amputations  firom  2  Tean  to  5,  1^- 

having  different  fuictions  is  in  the  highest  1  death ;  firom  5  to  15,  9 — 7  deaths ;  from 

degree  doubtful ;  and  observes,  that  if  the  15  to  20,  15 — 8  deaths ;  firom  20  to  35, 

tenidency  of  ^vided  nerves  to  preserve  their  65—39  deaths ;    firom  35  to  50,  54 — 36 

natural  relations  be  so  strongly  shewn  when  deaths  ;  from  50  to  65,  30 — 21   deaths ; 

every  obstade  is  offered  to  it,  we  need  not  from  65  to  85,  8 — 5  deaths.     Small  trau- 

be  surprised  that,  in  the  re-union  of  a  com-  matic  amputations  from  5  to  15, 5 — 0  death ; 

pound  nerve  under  frivourable  drcnmstanoes,  firom  15  to  20, 12 — 1  death ;  firom  20  to  35, 

the  communication  between  the  correspond-  30—0  death ;  from  35  to  50, 28 — 8  deaths ; 

Ing  fibres  should  be  preserved. — Milier't  from  50  to  65,  11^3  deaths;  from  65  to 

Arckh.  85,  3—1  death.    Thus  childhood,  contrary 

to  the  generally  recdved  opinion,  is  the  age 

RESULTS  OF  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  »  which  tranmatic  ampatutations  are  most 

PARISIAN  HOSPITALS,  fonnidabk.      In  P^thologinl  amputations 

the  danger  mcreases  with  the  age ;  and  es- 

*'""'  pecially  in  the  female,  as  if  old  age  com- 

Iw  this  paper  M.  Malgaigne  chiefly  studies  menoed  more  early  in  her. 

the  causes  which  influence  the  mortality  With   regard  to    different  seasons,   M. 

Sifter  amputations :  1st,  he  inquires  which  Malgaigne  finds  Aat  of  391  cases,  26  ampu- 

•ve   tiie  meet  serious  amputation*— those  tations  took  place  in  January — 11  deaths; 

performed  on  account  of  disease,  which  he  in  February,   24—12  deaths ;   in  March, 
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37-r20  deaths;  la  Apiil  28^11  dtadis; 
in  May  49—27  deatiis;  in  June  46-— 27 
deatfaa ;  in  Jnly  ^7 — 9  deaths ;  in  Augi^t 
45— 24 deaths;  infi^|^tember31— IB  deaths; 
in  October  32 — 15  deaths;  in  NoTember 
20 — 11  deaths ;  in  December  26--9  deaths. 
So  that  in  the  four  winter  months,  usually 
considered  the  most  unfarooEable,  the  morr 
tality  did  not  average  one  half,  whereas  i« 
the  months  nsvally  preferred  it  cizceeded 
that  limit.  The  antam  is  the  most  nnlkvonr- 
able,  next  to  it  tiie  spring ;  and  the  result  is 
the  same  whaterer  be  the  nstore  of  the 
ampntation.  Nevertheless,  winter  appears 
as  ftital  to  yoong  subjects  as  it  is  propitious 
to  the  mom  advanced. 

M.  Malgaigne  next  considers  the  relative 
mortality  in  the  different  Parisian  hospitals, 
placing  the  Hdtel-Dieu  sixth,  and  La  Charit6 
second  in  rank  of  success.  In  the  most 
fortunate  hospital  for  pathological  amputa- 
tions 1  death  occurred  in  5 ;  in  the  least 
fortunate  9  in  10.  In  the  most  fortunate 
for  traumatic  amputations,  3  deaths  occurred 
in  10 ;  in  the  least  fortunate  all  the  patients 
who  had  been  operated  on  died. .  M>  Mal- 
gaigne does  not  pretend  to  explain  this  dif- 
ference, but  says  it  does  not  depend  on  the 
operator,  as  he  does  not  carry  his  success 
i^m  one  hospital  to  another. 

All  surgeons,  and  especially  MM.  Babes 
and  Larrey,  have  considered  a  gun-shot 
wound  of  fh€  middle  of  the  thigh  to  be  a 
case  imperiously  demanding  amputation; 
but  M.  Malgaigne  does  not  accede  to  this 
opinion ;  he  considers  this  operation  so  dan- 
gerous, that  he  would  prefer  to  leave  the 
patient  to  the  efforts  of  nature; — Arehwe9 
Giwiraiei  de  Mideeiue. 

RECOVERY 

AFTSa 

EXTIRPATION  OF  THE  UTERUS 
immbdiatklt  attkr  obliybat. 

IBt  M.  Rosst. 

A  WOMAN  of  a  feeble  constitution  had  a 
good  delivery ;  the  plscenta  also  came  away 
easily. 

The  midwife  who  attended  her  having 
pushed  her  hand  into  the  vagina,  felt  a 
tumor  which  she  mistook  for  a  second  cfafld. 
She  accordingly  pulled  with  such  force  at 
this  tumor,  which  happened  to  be  the  uterus 
itself,  that  she  tore  it  from  its  attachments, 
and  then  by  means  of  a  knife  separated  it 
from  the  vagina,  and  removed  it  entire. 
The  woman,  however,  recovered  in  about 
thirty  days.  M.  Rossi,  who  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  before  the  medical  section  of 
the  Congress  at  Florence,  exhibited  the 
uterus  which  had  been  thus  removed.  He 
was  &r,  however,  from  thinking  that  the 
same  success  would  attend  the  removal  of 


the  entire  uterus  in  oatuMraiis  afieotiiMi*  oC 
that  organ,  as,  in  addition  to  the  nasi  difll- 
.culties  and  dangers  ojf  the  operstionf  it  was 
often  difficult  to  tell  how  &r  the  neiglibcMur- 
ing  organs  were  effected,  or  whether  die 
disease  might  not  retnni. — H  Baeeoffiiim^ 
Medico  i  and  Bdmb,  M^di  if.  Swrg,  Jornn. 

APOTHECARIES'  HAUi. 

XTST'OF  OBKTLBMKN  WHO  BATB  KBCSnTKO 

CBIITIFICATES. 

ThurMdat/t  September  1,  J  842, 

C.  E.  gtmtt.— J.  L.GiIcluri8t,  Newcutie^upon- 
Tyne.— T.  Nott,  Bere,  Blandford. 

A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 


METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  desAs  firou  all 

causes  registered  in    the    week    ending 

Saturday,  August  27, 1842. 

Small  Fox » 

Measles M 

Scarlatina  SB 

Hooping  Cough  10 

Cronp S 

Tbrush 8 

Diarrbcea 67 

Dysentery  4 

Cholera    16 

InHnenca 1 

Typbos 15 

Erysipelas 4 

Syphilis  1 

Hydrophobia o 

Diteasea  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses . .  161 
Diaeaaes  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    216 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessds  ....    14 
Diseases  d  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  otber 

Organs  of  Digestion    :  MB 

Diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  &c 6 

Childbed S 

Ovarian  Dropsy  0 

Disease  of  Uterus,  Itc 0 

Rhenmatism S 

Diseases  of  Joints,  Ax S 

Ulcer 0 

Fistula   , 0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 119 

Old  K%t  or  Natural  DMxy 61 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privatioa,  or  lutempe- 

ranoe   S3 

Causes  not  specified  S 


Deaths  from  all  Causes 
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Kept  at  Edmowton,  Latitude  Sl<>  57'  32"JV. 
lAmgitude  iP  3'  61"  W.  o/ 


Augntt, 

Wednesday  31' 

StpienheTm 
Thursday  .  1 
n-iday ...  2 
Saturday  .  3 
Sunday  .  •  4 
Monday .  .  5 
Tuesday    .    6 


TRBRMOMVrBK. 

from  47  to  61 


49 
63 
S6 
63 
56 
48 


6t 
74 
70 
66 

69 
68 


BAaoirarR«. 

30-04  to  30*11 

39-94        S9'86 

aO'06      ao-14 

80-16  «M3 

aO-13  30*16 

30-15  30-04 
29*94 


Wind,  N.W.  on  the  aist  ult.  and  ttie  Jd,.4th, 
and  6th  instant,  otherwise  S.  and  S.W. 
Except  the  1st  iust.  g;enerally  clear. 
Rain  fldlen,  -385  of  an  inch. 

Wilson  ft  OeiLvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  Londoa* 
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LECTURES  I  ^uAx,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  and  define 

that  ipecific  complaint  of  which  ahne  I  pro- 

^^  ^"'  pose  at  present  to  speak.    The  term  erysi- 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF      pdas  has  been  employed  by  medical  men  in 

PHYSIC,  ^  ▼ery  loose  and  vague  manner.  Any  diffosed 

redness  and  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  apt 

Delivered  at  Kxng*i  College,  London,         to  be  set  down  as  erysipdas ;  and  hence  w^ 

3y  ly^^  Watson.  ^^^  disputes  as  to  the  distinctions  between 

eryeipelae  and  erythema*      But  it  would 

"""^  tend,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  the  forma- 

Tke  Plague.    Eryetpelae.    Erythema  no-    tion  of  more  setUed  opinions  in  r^pect  to 

do9am.    Urticaria.    Prurigo.     Seabiee.    erysipelas,  if  tte  term  were  restricted  to  Uiat 

disease  m  which  the  int^umente  of  thejaee 
Of  that  group  of  contagious  exanthemata  of  and  head  become  difiusely  inflamed.  TTie 
which  I  undertook  to  give  you  some  general  phrase  eryeipelatoue  inflammation  may  pro- 
account,  two  only  remain  to  be  noticed ;  viz.  perly  enough  be  applied  to  other  cases,  simi- 
the  plague,  and  erysipelas.  lar  to  this,  in  so  far  as  the  condition  of  the 

Concerning  one  of  these,  the  plague— as  I    ,jh»  is  concerned ;  but  in  what  I  shonld 
have  never  seen,  and  hope  never  to  see  it ;    consider  true  erysipelas,  in  the  medical  sense 
and  as,  with  Cullen,  I  "  think  it  unfit  for  a    of  the  word,  there    are    other  characters 
person  who  has  never  seen  the  disease  to    belonging  to  ^e  disorder  quite  as  important 
attempt  its  particular  history" — I  shall  not    as,  and  more  distinctive  than,  the  cutaneous 
presume  to  offer  you  any  observations  in    affection.     What  is  usually  spoken  of  as 
detail.     It  is  a  very  malignant  kind  of  con-    erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head,  and  what  I 
tagious  fever ;   prevailing,  at  certain  times    would  call  simply  erysipelas.  (Uls  naturally 
and  places,  epidemically ;  attended  with  a    within  that  group  of  exanthematous  diseases 
sort  of  eruption,  namely  with  buboes  and    which  includes  small-pox,  measles,  scailet 
carbuncles ;  and  not  furnishing,  apparently,    fever,  the  plague,  and  continued  fever.    It 
any  sure  or  permanent  security  against  its    is  an  idiopathic  inflammatory  disorder,  ran- 
future  recurrence.     In  Dr.  Forbes'  Select    ning  a  tolerably  regular  and  definite  courees 
Medical  Bibliography  you  wiU  find  a  long    attended  by  inflammation  of  the  integuments 
list  of  works  on  the  plague.    I  would  second    of  the  body,  or  in  other  words  by  an  emqi' 
Dr.  Cullen's  recommendation  that  you  should    tion;   often  prevailing  epidemically;  and 
consult  those  authors  only  who  have  them-    capable  of  being  eotnmunicated,  under  cir* 
selves  had  peisonal  experience  of  the  disease .    cumstances  favourable  to  its  propagation. 
Among  the  publications  that  fall  within  this    from  one  person  to  another.     Its  power  to 
rule  niay  be  mentioned  Dr.  RusseVs  History    protect  the  constitution  from  its  own  reoar- 
of  the  Plague  as  he  saw  it  in  Aleppo ;  Sir    rence  is  less  certain ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  so 
James  M'Grigor's  Medical  Sketciies ;   Sir    many  different  affections  have  been  lumped 
Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner's  Account  of  the    together  under  a  common  name,  that  the 
nague  whidi  occurred  at  Malta  in  1813 ;    proper  pluenomena  of  true  erysipelas  have 
0esfenettes'  Histoire  M^dicale  de  TArm^    not  been    made    sufficiently  an  object  of 
d'Orient ;  and  Assalini's  description  of  the    separate  study  to  enable  us  to  speak  with 
malady  as  he  witnessed  it  when  in  attendance    any  confidence  on  this  point.     I  recollect, 
upon  the  French  army  in  Egypt.  however,  a  certain  female  who  has  been 

three  or  four    times  my   patient    in    the 
I  proceed,  therefore,  to  eryeipelae.    And    hospital  w}th  erysipelas :  and  one  of  the 

772.— XXX.  3  N 
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night  nunes  there,  whom  I  treated  for  that  apt  to  take  place.    We  find  this  to  be  the 

complaint  aome  time  ago,  ia  now  lying  ill  of  caae  often  in  the  loose  tiame  of  the  eydlida ; 

the  same  diaorder,  under  the  care  of  one  of  and  it  ia  more  common  on  the  aoalppeiAaiw 

my  coUeagnea.  than  on  the  fooe. 

Eryaipelaa,  in  the  aense  now  explained.  After  the  redneaa  haa  laated  three  or  four 

called  in   S«30tland  the  roie,  and  in  thia  daya,  itfiulea,andtheswohi8mrfaoeaiibaides, 

country  Si.  Anthony' 9 fire,  reaemblea  other  and  deaquamation  enauea :  and  aa  the  in- 

diaordera  of  the  same  group  in  theae  pointa  flammation  creepa,  perhapa,  graduaDy,  from 

alao,  that  the  fever  preeedet  the  local  inflam-  one  part  of  the  anrfaoe  to  another,  yon  may 

mation,  that  certain  premonitory  aymptoma  find  the  face  becoming  pale,  and  ooveicd 

frequently  go  before  the  outbreak  of  the  dis-  with  patchea  of  dead  cirtide,  while  the  acalp, 

eaae,  and  that  acre  throat  ia  an  early,  and  or  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  ia  becoming 

almost  a  constant,  accompaniment  of  the  red.    Sometimes  those  parte  of  the  Inflamed 

complamt.    The  patient  feels  ill — shivery^  surface  on    which  blisters  had  formed  axe 

feeble,  languid,   and    often    drowsy.    The  covered  with  cruttM,  rather  than  with  merely 

actual  attack  generally  sets  in  with  dietinGt  dead  and  dry  cuticle.     In  almost  all  these 

rigors ;  and  the  pulse  is  often  very  frequent  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  fivse  there 

from  the  first,  for  many  hoars,  perhaps,  will  be  found  to  be  redness  and  aoreness  of 

before  the  redness  commences.    Very  com-  the  throat  alao ;  although  thia  ia  not  always 

monly  there  ia   also   manifest   disturbance  enqi;ired  into,  or  complained  of. 

of  the  alimentary  canal,  marked  by  nausea  There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  inten- 

and  vomiting,  and  not  unfrequently  by  diar-  sity  and  complication  of   the    Efm^^iomB. 

rhoea.    Then  some  part  of  the  face,  usually  Sometimes  the  sufferer  lies  patiently,  yet 

one  side  of  the  noae^  or  one  cheek,  or  the  apparently  conscious  and  rational,  tUl  the 

^rim  of  one  of  the  eart,  begins  to  feel  hot,  tumefaction  diminishes,  and  he  ia  again  able 

and  stiff,  and  tingling :  and  upon  examining  to  open  his  eyes.     Generally  there  is  some 

it  you  find  it  to  be  of  a  deep  continuous  red  wandering  of  the  miHd,  especially  at  ni^t ; 

colour,  and  to  be  swelled  and  hard.    The  and  in  bad  cases  there  is  much  delirium,  and 

redness  and  swelling  gradually,  and  some-  at  length  complete  coma,  and  the  patient 

timca  rapidly,  extend  themselves :  they  are  dies  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.     In  aome  of 

defined  by  a  distinct  elevated  margin,  which  these  cases'the  inflammation  has  extended  to 

advances,    and    invades    progi^ssively    the  the  encephalon ;  in  others  it  is  probable  that 

neighbouring  healthy  surface,  until  the  whole  the  functions  of   the  brain  are  disturbed 

of  the  face,  or  of  the  scalp,  or  of  both,  is  through  the  febrile  derangement  of  the  cir- 

occopied  with  the  iDflammation.    The  lips  culation.    When  death  takes  place,  and  the 

swell  enormously,  the  eyelids  become  ocde-  head  is  examined,  serous  fluid  is  usually 

matous,  and  prominent,  and  closed,  and  all  discovered  beneath  the  aradmoid,  and  in  the 

traces  of  the  natural  countenance  are  effaced,  cerebral  ventricles ;   and  the  veins  of  the  pia 

1  know  of  no  disease,  except  perhaps  the  mater  are  turgid.     I  have  stated  before  that 

confluent  small-pox,  which  so  completely  I  doubt  whether  such  appearances  are  always 

and  speedily  deforms  and  disguises  the  visage  to  be  attributed  to  inflammation.  Sometimes 

of  the  patient.    A  stranger  seeing  a  young  there    are    no    morbid  appearances  at  all 

female  in  the  height  of  the  disorder,  and  within  the  skull. 

revisiting  her  after  her  recovery,  is  astonished  It  is  said  that  the  erysipelaa  does,  now 

at  the  change.  It  seems  as  if,  by  some  magic  and  then,  suddenly  desert  the  suHace ;  and 

process,  sudi  as  we  read  of  in  our  nursery  that  inflammation  of  some  internal  part,  and 

tales,  a  hideous  monster  has  been  metamor-  particularly  of  the  brain,  is  apt  to  follow 

phosed  into  a  comely  damsel.  such  r^tid  subsidence  of  the  external  malady. 

The  inflammation  frequently  spreada  from  I  presume  that  this  metastasis  is  rare.     I  do 

the  face  and  forehead,  or  ears,  to  the  hairy  not  recollect  to  have  seen  It.    But  the  er- 

scalp;  and  from  the  head  it  travels  back-  tenrion  of  the  inflammation,  the  supervention 

wards,  in  some  cases,  to  the  neck  and  the  of  delirium  and  coma,  while  the  external 

shoulders.     Sometimes — and  in  this  it  ex-  inflammation  con/ifi«ef,  is  of  common  oc- 

actly  resembles  «  scald — the  inflamed  surface  currence. 

becomes  covered  with  irregular  bulls,  or  lliis,  then,  is  one  way  in  which  er3^peias 

blisters  ;    but  often  there    is    no    vesica-  is  accustomed  to  prove  fatal ;  by  efiuskm 

tion.    This  circumstance,  therefore,  which  within  the  head,  and  coma, 

has  been  mentioned  by  some  as  furnishing  a  And  there  is  another  mode  in  which  death 

point  of  distinction  between  erythema  and  is  not  unftvquently  brought  about,  and  which 

erysipelas,  €uls  of  that  purpose.  has  not  been  so  much  attended  to ;  I  mean 

In  many  cases  the  inflammation  is  quite  by  the  affection  of  the  throat.    The  patimts 

superficial:   in  others  it  dips  through  the  diesometimesalmostsuddenly; unexpectedly; 

skin  as  it  were,  and  affects  the  subcutaneous  you  cannot  account  for  the  unlooked-for  dis- 

cellular  tissue ;  and  then,  and  there,  suppu-  solution.    But  if  the  throat  be  wramim^  you 

ration,  and  even  sloughing  of  that  tissue^  arc  may  (sometimes  at  least)  there  discover  die 
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solntion  of  tin  mystery.  Tlie  9ab-aiieoi»  had  removed  some  furniture  from  the  room 
tissue  of  the  glottis  and  epiglottis  is  filled  they  had  oceufried  to  her  own  apartment." 
with  serum,  the  chink  of  the  larynx  has  been  Dr.  Wells  relates  other  histories  of  the  same 
nearly  or  completely  closed,  and  the  patient  kind,  all  occurring  when  there  was  no  par- 
has  died  of  apneea.  This  is  just  analogous  ticnlar  tpidemie  of  erysipelas  prevailing  to 
to  what  takes  place  externally:  the  enormous  account  for  them.  Professor  Amott  has 
swelling  of  the  eyelids,  and  lips,  and  face,  is  given  some  other  examples,  still  more  strik- 
owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  serous  fluid  ing,  of  the  propagation  of  erysipelas  from 
poured  out  into  the  sfuh^euiameoua  oellttlar  one  person  to  another,  not  only  under  the 
membrane.  same  roof,  and  in  the  same  locality,  but 

Another  way  in  which  erysipelas  may  kill,  also  when  the  parties  lived  at  a  distance 

is  by  gradual  OMikmUa.   Without  any  stupor  from  each  other,  and  the  intercourse  between 

or  much  wandering,  without  any  marked  them  had  been  casual  and  temporary.   These 

affection  of  the  breath,  the  pulse  becomes  cases  are  stated,  I  think,  in  the  57th  volume 

weaker  and  weaker,  the  surface  cold,  and  the  of  the  London  Medical  and  Phytieal  JouT" 

heart  at  length  ceases  to  pulsate.  This  mode  nai.    The  following  incident  has  been  told 

of  dying  is  less  common  in  this  disorder  me  upon  good  authority.    A  man  living 

than  the  other  two.  somewhere  in  Westminster  fell  ill  of  idio- 

The  causes  of  erysipelas  are  various,  and  pathic  erysipelas.     In  that  state,  for  some 

often  obscure.     1  have  stated  that  it  is  com-  reason  or  other,  he  was  removed  thence ; 

municable,  by  contagion,  from  person  to  and  his  brother,  who  was  a  servant  in  or 

person :  yet  this  contagious  property  is  so  near  Portland  Place,  received  him  clandes- 

feebly  marked,  that  it  is  denied  by  many,  tinely  into  his  master's  house,  and  allowed 

It  is  more  active  at  certain  times,  at  certain  him  (for  two  nights,  I  believe)  to  share  his 

seasons,  at  certain  places,  than  at  othei;p;  bed.    That  brother  was  soon  attacked  with 

which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  there  erysipelas ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  illness 

are  predupoting  causes  of  the  diMase ;  that  was  visited  by  his  master.    Hie  master  also 

there  are  influences  which  augment  the  sus-  was  attacked ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 

ceptibility  of  the  body  to  the  agency  of  the  that  in  both  master  and  servant  the  disease 

poison.  showed  itself  just  seven  days  after  they  had 

I  believe  that  on  the  continent  they  do  respectively  come  near  another  who  was 
not  allow  erysipelas  to  be  contagious  at  all :  affected  with  it.  Dr.  Elliotson  gives  an 
but  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact  has  account  of  having  suffered  the  disease  in  his 
been  collected  by  several  of  our  own  practi-  own  person.  It  came  on  in  him  five  days 
tioners.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  TVoim-  after  the  breath  from  one  of  his  patients, 
actions  qfa  Society  for  the  Improvement  qf  over  whom  he  was  stooping  to  examine  the 
Medical  and  Chirttrffical  Knowledge,  Dr.  skin,  and  who  had  erysipelas  badly,  and  died 
Wells  has  brought  together  several  examples  of  it,  had  come  upon  his  face,  **  I  turned 
in  which  the  complaint  appeared  to  be  un-  away  Che  says)  disgusted,  and  said,  /  hope  I 
equivocally  propagated  by  contagion.  *'  I  hate  not  caught  it ;  but  five  days  after- 
visited  (says  he),  on  the  8th  of  August,  1 796,  wards,  having  forgotten  the  circumstance,  I 
in  Vine  Street,  Clerkeawell,  an  elderly  man,  was  seised  with  it."  More  than  once  I  have 
named  Skelton,who  had  been  attacked  several  had  occasion  to  remark  that  successive 
days  before  with  erynpeku  t^fthe/aet.  In  tenants  of  the  same  bed  in  a  hospital  have 
about  a  week  aflerwarda  be  died.  On  the  been  sebcd  with  erysipelas  after  their  ad. 
19th  of  the  following  month,  I  saw  a  Mrs.  mission. 

Dyke,  of  about  70  years  of  age,  the  landlady  But  allowing,  as  I  think  we  cannot  but 

of  the  house  in  which  SkelUm  had  been  a  allow,  that  contagion  is  one  of  the  exciting 

lodger,  and  found  her  labouring  under  an  causes  of  erysipdas,  there  are  others  which 

erysipdas  of  her  face.    I  inquired  whether  more  Jreqnentfy  exoite  it.    At  least  there 

any  other  person  in  her  house  had  been  ill  are  many  instances  of  the  disorder  in  which 

of  the  same  disease  since  the  death  of  Skelton,  we  can  traoe  no  exposure  to  oontsgion,  and 

and  was  told  that  his  wife  had  been  seised  in  which  we  can  perceive  some  other  proba- 

with  it  a  few  days  after  his  decease,  and  had  ble  reason  for  its  occurrence.   Sometimes,  no 

died  in  about  a  week.  During  my  attendance  doubt,  it  comes  on  without  any  obvious 

upon  Mrs.  Dyke,  an  old  woman,  her  nurse,  cause.    The  application  of  cold  often  gives 

was  attacked  with  the  same  disorder,  and  was  rise  to  it.    Irregularity  of  diet  is  said  to  do 

sent  to  her  parish  workhouse,  where  «A<  died,  tfie  same.      Violent  mental  emotions  are 

Mn.  Dyke  has  since  informed  me  that  a  young  also  accused  of  being  occasionally  its  cause  t 

man,thenephewof  Skelton, wastakenwiththe  it  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  both  by 

disease  of  which  his  uncle  had  died,  shortly  anger,  which  is  an  exciting,  and  by  fear, 

•Iter  visiting  him,  and  survived  the  attack  whieh  is  a  depressing,  passion.    Many  cases, 

only  a  few  days.    That  she  herself  had  been  not  to  be  distinguished  in  their  appearances 

severd  times  with    Skelton  end  his  wife  and  effects  from  idiopathic  erysipelas,  result 

during  their  sickness,  and  after  their  djath  from  Ixal  injury.     I  have  already  told  you 
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that  there  is  no  inconsistency  or  absurdity  by  cupping,  or  by  leeches  from  behind  the 

in  supposing  that  a  disorder  which  originates  ears.    But  (I  speak  of  the  disease  as  it  occor* 

in  some  common  cause  may  be  capable  of  in  London)  the  time  for  this  kind  of  practice 

spreading  in  the  way  of  contagion.     And  soon  passes  by  :  and  when  you  do  bleed  from 

the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lawrence  (who  is  not  the  arm,  you  must  (in  this  town)  bleed  with 

prone    to    admit    of    contagion    on    light  caution,  and  in  the  upright  posture;  tliat 

grounds)  goes  to  the  effect  that  such  is  the  the  desired  effect  may  be  produced  by  the 

case  with  the  disease  in  question.     He  men-  abstraction  of  the  smdUest  quantity  of  h]ood» 

tions  an  instance  in  which  erysipelas  of  the  In  all  cases  it  will  be  right  to  purge  the 

head  and  face,  which  commenced  after  the  patient  briskly  at  the  commencement.     A 

insertion  of  a  seton  in  the  neck,  appeared  full  dose  of  neutral  salts,  or  of  rhubarb  and 

to  him  to  have  affected  two  indiTidiuds  by  magnesia,  will  answer  better,  I   think,  in 

contagion.  these  cases,  than  calomel  and  senna.     If  you 

I  say  that  erysipelas  further  resembles  the  see   the  patient  very  early,  and  if  there 

disorders  of  the  group   in  which  I  have  be  any  nauaea  or  oppression  of  the  sto- 

placed  it,  that  it  sometimes  prevails  epidtmu  mach,  it  will  be  proper  to  admuuster  an 

eally :  and  on  those  occasions,  like  the  rest  emetic. 

of  the  group,  its  occurrence  is  promoted  by  In  most  instances  you  will  soon  perceive 

all  circumstances  that  tend  to  debilitate  the  evidence  of  great  debility :  a  feeble  as  well 

body  ;  by  intemperance  ;   by  previous  dis-  as  a  frequent  pulse ;    tremors  ;   a  dry  and 

ease  ;    by    low    spirits    and    anxiety  ;    by  brown  tongue  often.    And  these  symptoms 

insufficient  nourishment;   and  by  foul  air.  increase,  if  you /Aen  persist  in  drawing  blood. 

It  used  to  be  much  more  common  formerly  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  does  great  good 

in  hospitals  than  it  is  at  present ;  when  less  sometimes  in  such  a  condition :  and  this  1 

attention  was  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ven-  am  very  much  in  the  habit  of  giving.     The 

tilation.  bad  cases  of  erysipelas  are  apt  to  baffle  n« 

Erysipelas  is  another  of  the  diseases  con-  all.     I  am  not  aware  that  I  lose  more  of 

cerning  the  treatment  of  which  there  has  them  than  my  neighbours.     Speaking  geae- 

been,   and   there  is,  a  most  embarrassing  rally,  a  large  majority  of  my  patients  get 

difference  of  opinion.     Some,   prescribing  well ;  but  I  do  not  bleed  one  patient  in  a 

according  to  a  namey  tell  you  that  it  is  in-  hundred  from  the  arm. 

flammation,  and  therefore  that  the  remedies  I  am  bound,  however,  to  set  before  yon 

ofinflammation,  and  especially  blood-letting,  the  kind  of  evidence  which  exists  in  favour 

are  to  be  vigorously  employed.      Others  of  the  bark ;   or  rather  of  the  sulphate  of 

declare  that  the  safety  of  the  patient  lies  in  quina,  which  is  what  I  mean  when  I  speak 

the  early  and  liberal  administration  of  wine  of  the  bark. 

and  bark.     You  will  not  think  me  a  trim-  Dr.  Fordyce,  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Heberden — 

mer,  I  hope,  or  one  who  is  content  with  all  men  of  great  sagacity  and  experience — 

indecisive  practice,  when  I  state  that  neither  recommend  the  treatment  by  bark.     Dr. 

of  these  plans,  in  my  judgment,  are  uni-  Jackson,  an  American  physician,  advocates, 

versally  either  proper  or  safe,  yet  that  each  I  see,  the  same  plan.     He  says,  that  after  a 

of  them  is  the  best,  under  certain  circum-  purge,  and,  if  necessary,  an  emetic,  the  sul- 

stances.  phate  of  quina  should  be  given  in  as  large 

I  think,  the  more  you  see  of  this  disease,  doses  as  the  patient  will  bear ;  and  that  from 

the  more  convinced  you  will  be  that  it  is  12  to  25  grains  in  the  24  hours  will  gene- 

not  to  be  cut  short  by  any  particular  mode  rally  suffice ;   and  that  we  may  knoir  when 

of  treatment;   that  it  will  run  a  certain  the  dose  is  sufficient  by  a  buzzing  which 

course  ;  and  that  it  will  generally  terminate,  comes  on  in  the  ears.     Dr.  Elliotson,  alsc^^ 

sooner    or    later,    by    resolution,  whether  whom  I  here  quote  the  more  willingly  because 

remedies  be  employed  or  not.     It  does  not  I  think  he  is  rather  of  an  antiphlogistic  turn 

follow  from  this  that  remedies  are  of  no  use :  than  otherwise,  in  general — says*  that  he  has 

but  it  does  follow  that  we  are  to  exhibit  them,  never  seen  quina  do  harm,  even  in  active 

not  with  the  view  of  curing  the  disorder,  tonic  erjrsipeUs ;  and  that  in  doubtful  cases, 

but  with  the  view  of  conducting  it  safely  to  when  you  hesitate  whether  to  bleed  and  put 

its  termination.  the  antiphlogistic  pUn  in  force,  or  to  stimu- 

If  you  look  at  the  history  of  erysipelas,  late  and  support,  the  quina  is  o/troyt  a  safe 

and  of  the  notions  which  have  prevailed  and  eligible  medicine.     Dr.  WiUiamSp  of  St, 

respecting  it,  you  will  find  that  the  opinions  Thomas's  Hospital,  thmks  better  still  of 

in  favour  of  giving  support,  and  of  abstain-  vnne,  which  he  gives  in  all  cases  from  /At 

ing,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  abstrac-  verg  beginning, 

tion  of  blood,  greatly  preponderate.    In  the  I  have  hitherto  limited  my  observaftiona 

outset  of  the  complaint,  if  the  pulse  be  hard  to  erysipelas  of  the  face  and  head  as  it  ocean 

as  weU  as  frequent,  and  there  be  much  head-  in  London :  and  I  have  done  so  because  I 

ache,  and  active'  delirium,  you  must  take  really  believe  that  in  the  purer  air  of  the 

blood  either  from  the  arm,  or  from  the  neck  country,  and  in    young,  strong,  vigorous 
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country  persons,  bleeding  may  be  proper  and     Uons  have  been  disliked,  and  cold  lotions 
requisite.      You   will    find    country  prac**     preferred :   and  when  such  is  the  case,  there 

titioners  pretty  well  agreed  on  this  point.  is  no  risk  incurred  by  using  them,  so  far  as 

But  taking  the  disease  as  I  see  it  here,  I     I  know  ;   no  hazard,  I  mean,  such  as  you 

should  say  that  many  cases  do  well  with  but  may  read  of,   of    the    inflammation   being 

little  care  or  interference  from  medicine;  repelled  from  the  surface,   and  driven  in 

that  moMy  also,  but  a  fewer  number  than  upon  some  vital  organ.     The  local  treatment 

the  former,  prove  fatal  under  whatever  plan  most  in  favour  with  oar  apothecary  at  the 

of  treatment  may  be  adopted ;  and  that  many  hospital  is  that  of  covering  the  iaflamed  face 

patients  are  to  be  saved,  by  judicious  manage-  and  head  with  floor,  by  means  of  a  dredging 

ment,  who  would  otherwise  die.  box.    The  patients  declare  that  the  flour 

The  first  requisite  for  rescuing  these  cools,  soothes,  and  comforts  them.  Now  this 
perilous,  yet  recoverable,  cases,  is  that  they  is  a  more  convenient,  and,  in  some  respects,  a 
«hould  be  perpetually  watched  and  tended,  more  eligible,  application  than  that  of  hot 
The  indications  of  treatment  may  alter  from  flannels.  It  is  less  likely  to  fail  of  its  pur- 
one  hour  to  another,  and  it  is  only  by  great  pose  through  the  negligence  of  the  nurse, 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant,  ^  much  for  erysipelas,  as  it  usually  comes 
and  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  and  obedient  under  the  notice  aod  the  management  of  the 
nurse,  that  medicine  obtains  its  full  chance  physician.  You  are  aware  that  an  afiection 
of  bringing  the  patient  through.  of  (he  Skin  very  similar  to  that  which  I  have 

After  clearing  out  the  alimentary  canal,  been  describing;  and  called  also  by  the  same 

then,  I  would  not  be  active  in  either  way,  name  of  erysipelaa,  is  very  common  in  other 

unless    I    saw   some    plain   indication  for  parts  of  the  body ;  on  the  extremities  espe- 

activity.     If  the  pulse  became  weaker,  and  cially,  and  occasionally  on  the  tnmk  :    and 

I  did  not  feel  sure  about  the  propriety  of  it  will  travel  sometimes  from  an  extremity 

stimulating,  I  would  give  five  or  six  grains  till  it  reaches  the  head.    These  varieties  of 

of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  every  four  cutaneous   inflammation  are,  in  most  in- 

hours,  and  beef-tea.     If  the  disease  went  on  stances,  the  indirect  consequences  of  some 

Bmoothly  under  that  treatment,   well  and  local  injury ;  of  punctured  wounds ;  of  the 

good.     If  the  powers  still  continued  to  sink,  stings  of  insects,  or  the  bites  of  venomous 

I  should  have  recourse  to  wine,  or  to  both  reptiles  ;    of    mere    scratches    sometimes, 

bark  and  wine ;   but  of  the  two,  I  am  more  Or  the  cutaneous  inflammation  will  spread 

friendly  to  wine  ;   and  the  patients  like  it  from  old  sores ;  or  supervene  upon  dropsical 

better,  you  may  be  more  sure  of  their  taking  limbs.     It  is  curious  that  these  complaints 

it.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  much  also  are  mjich  more  apt  to  occur,  and  even 

headache,  and  the  pulse  was  hard,  and  the  to  spread  by  a  sort  of  contagion,  or  in  virtue 

febrile  distress  great,  I  should  apply  a  few  of  some  epidemic  atmospheric  influence — at 

leeches,  and  prescribe  the  tartarized  anti-  certain  times  and  places  than  at  others, 

tnony  in  a  saline  draught.  The  bowels  should  You  will  find  there  are  periods  when  the 

not  be  suffered  to  become  confined :  but  the  surgeons  of  hospitals  dread  to  perform  any 

mild  aperients  are  better  than  the  drastic  in  operation,  lest  it  should  be  followed  by  this 

these  cases.  spreading  inflammation  of  the  skin.     There 

Various  external  medicaments  have  been  are  many  points  of  great  interest  connected 

used  and   recommended  for  the  inflamed  with  these  diversified  forms  of  what  is  called 

part.     Putting  leeches  upon  it ;  puncturing  erysipelas  :     they  are  more    liable  to    be 

It  with  needles,  or  lancets;   covering,  or  attended  with  gangrene  than  erysipelas  of 

surrounding  it  with  a  blister,  or  by  the  lunar  the  face  and  scalp :  on  the  other  hand,  they 

caustic  in  substance  or  in  stiong  solution ;  are  more  liable  also  to  be  complicated  with 

dusting  the  surface  over  with  magnesia,  or  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular 

flour ;  smearing  it  with  yarions  unguents,  tissue,  and  with  suppuration ;  and  to  require 

and  particularly  with  mercurial  ointment;  incisions  to  relieve  the  great  tension  of  the  in - 

keeping  it  wet  with  some  cold  lotion ;  or  flamed  parts,  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 

fomenting  it  with  hot  flannels.  the  pus,  or  of  sloughy  dead  portions  of 

Now  of  all  these  local  appliances,  that  cellular  tissue :  but  all  these  matters  belong 

which,  according  to  my  own  observation,  is  rather  to  surgery,  and  have  been  discussed, 

the  most   useful,  and  which    affords    the  I  make  no  doubt,  by  the  professor  of  surgery, 
greatest  comfort  to  the  patient,  is  the  last 

that  I  mentioned,  fomentation  by  flannels  Very  closely  connected  with  erysipelas, 
wrung  out  of  a  hot  decoction  of  poppy-  and  continually  confounded  with  it,  is  ery- 
heads.  But  in  order  to  give  this,  also,  fUr  thema.  It  also  consists  in  superficial  rMl- 
play,  it  should  be  efmiinual:  not  used  for  ness  of  some  portion  of  the  skin  ;  but  it  is 
half  an  hour,  and  then  intermitted ;  but  it  not  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  eel- 
should  be  one  person's  business  to  apply  the  Inlar  texture  under  the  skin ;  nor  with  vesi- 
fomentation  assiduously  as  long  as  it  is  cation ;  nor,  in  general,  with  fever ;  nor  is 
soothing  and  grateful  to  the  patient.  In  a  it  peculiar  to  the  face  and  head. 
few  cases,  and  hut  a  few,  the  warm  applies-        There  are  numerous  varieties  of  erythema 
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described  by  writers  on  cutaneous  disorders,  very  tormenting,  and,  tiiereftm,  not  witlioat 

to  wliom  I  must  refer  you  for  an  account  of  interest,  although  it  is  almost  always  withoat 

them.    Willan  and  Bateman ;  Rayer ;  Ali-  danger :  I  mean  urHearia.    It  is  arranged 

bert ;  and  Biett,  as  hb  practice  and  lessons  by  CuUen  among  the  exanthemata ;  but  it 

are  reported  by  two  of  his  pupils.  does  not  properly  bdong  to  the  group  to 

The  only  Tariety  on  which  I  am  disposed  which  I  would  restrict  that  name,  for  it  is 

to  say  a  word,  is  one  which  is  attended  with  not  contagious,  and  it  may  happen  to  tihe 

more  or  less  febrile  disturbance.    I  mean  same  person  a  hundred  times  over.    The 

what  is  called  the  erythema  nodosum.  eruption  consists  of  what,  from  analogy,  are 

This  curious  affection  occurs  much  more  called  wheals ;  t.  e.  of  little  solid  enunenopi, 
often  in  young  women  than  in  any  other  of  irregular  outline,  but  generally  roondiak 
persons  ;  sometimes  in  feeble  boys.  The  or  oblong,  and  cither  white,  or  red,  or 
eruption  is  commonly  preceded  fbr  a  few  (which  is  most  common)  both  red  and  white  ; 
days  by  indisposition,  and  some  slight  degree  the  whiteness  occupying  steadily  the  oentral 
of  fever.  Then  red  elevated  spots  come  out,  and  most  projecting  part  of  the  spot,  or  be- 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  legs,  and  occasionally,  coming  manifest  there  when  the  integuments 
but  very  rarely,  on  the  arms.  The  redness  are  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  rash  is  ac* 
appears  in  oval  patches,  of  which  the  long  companied  with  intense  heat,  a  burning  and 
diameter  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  limb,  tingling  in  the  affected  spots,  and  great  itdi. 
They  are  pretty  large  patdies,  an  inch  and  a  ing  and  irritation.  In  truth,  bo&  the  ap« 
half  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  perhaps  ;  and  pearanoes  upon  the  sldn,  and  the  sensatkips 
they  evidently  project,  and  form  bumps,  that  attend  them,  are  very  much  like  the 
upon  the  anterior  surfeoe  of  the  kg.  From  appearances  and  fieelings  produced  by  the 
their  look,  you  would  suppose  abscesses  were  stinging  of  nettles.  Hence  its  trivial  name, 
about  to  form  ;  but  after  lasting  a  few  days,  nettle'rath ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  same,  in 
the  red  colour  fedes,  or  rether  changea  to  a  meaning,  with  the  scientific  appeUalioa, 
blue,  and  the  protuberances  gradually  sub*  uriiea  being  the  Latin  for  a  nettle.  Smilar 
side.  This  eruption  seems  sometimes  con*  appearances  follow  almost  immediatdy  upon 
nected  with  disturbance  of  the  menstrual  a  smart  blow  with  a  cane,  or  with  the  ladi 
limctions.  Rayer  has  seen  it  occur  in  con-  of  a  whip,  upon  the  skin.  Red  stripes  or 
nixion  with  acute  rheumatism.  So  have  I.  wheaU  arise,  and  within  the  reddened  surface 
A  patient  of  mine  in  the  hospital  was  one  or  more  elevated  spots  of  a  white  colour 
attacked  with  acute  rheumatism  of  the  joints  are  visible. 

immediately  upon  the  cessation  of  erytiiema        Iliere  are  two  varieties  of  urticaria :  one 

nodosum.    In  another  this  order  was  re-  in  which  the  complaint  runs  a  short  course, 

versed.  and  soon  subsides,  and  may  be  considered 

Now   I    am  persuaded  that,  after   an  acute ;  another  in  which  it  is  chronic,  and 

aperient,  rett,  the  horizontal  poiture,  and  either  persistant  or  intermittent.    The  acute 

quina,  constitute  the  proper  treatment  of  form  is  attended  with  feverishness,  wludk 

this  affection.    I  had  once  a  housemaid,  in  sometimes  begins  two  or  three  days,  but 

whom  the  disorder  appeared,  and  was  at-  commonly  not  more  than  a  few  hours,  be- 

tended  with  unusually  high  fever,  and  much  fore  the  eruption  appears :  or  the  fever  and 

indisposition.     I  treated  her,  therefore,  an-  the  rash  may  c<»nmence  together.    In  moat 

tiphlogistically ;  t.  e.  I  kept  her  on  low  diet,  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  the  disorder  is  inti- 

and  gave  purgatives :  but  the  disease  went  mately    linked    with    some   derangement, 

on.    Fresh  knots  came  out  as  the  old  ones  manifest  or  latent,  of  the  digestive  organs, 

faded.    At  length,  I  do  not  remember  why,  and  may  often  be  traced  to  the  use  of  parti* 

I  prescribed  some  quina  for  her ;  and  the  cular  articles  of  food.    It  is  very  cnxioua 

improvement  was    immediate,     and    very  that  the  contact  of  certain  substances  wiUi 

striking.    She  relapsed,  however,  once  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 

twice,  upon  leaving  off  the  bark ;   but  by  canal  should  affect  the  external  tegument 

persisting  subsequently  in  its  use  for  some  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  virus  of 

days  after  she  appeared  to  be  well,  a  perma-  the  nettle,  and  some  other  irritants,  whesi 

nent  cure  was  effected.    Since  that  time—  these  are  applied  to  the  skin  itself.    The 

now  ten  years  ago  at  least — I  have  seen  a  offending  articles  of  food  do  not  produce  the 

good  many  examples  of  erythema  nodosum,  cutaneous  affection  in  all  persons,  nor  even 

and  I  have  treatCMi  tbem  all  alike ;  viz.  first  necessarily  in  the  same  person  at  all  times, 

with  an  aperient,  and  then  with  the  sulphate  But  there  are  some  edible  substances  which 

of  quina :  and  they  have  all  rapidly  got  welL  are  much  more  likely  than  others  to  be  fol- 

Probably  they  would  have  recovmd  nearly  lowed  by  nettle-rash.      Certain  TegetsUe 

as  soon  under  some  other  tonic  treatment :  matters  are  very  apt  to  excite  the  duorder 

but  I  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with  this,  in  some  persons :  oatmeal ;  almonds,  eqie- 

sinoe  I  began  it,  that  I  have  felt  no  tempta-  daily  the  bitter  almonds ;  any  bitter  kernels; 

tion  to  try  any  other.  particular  species  of  strawberries ;  raw  ou- 

cumbers;  mushrooms.    Someof  thev^geia* 

There  is  a  rash  which  is  well  known,  and  ble  substances  used  in  medicine  are  known 
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to  have,  frequently,  the  same  eflect :  capivi,  ■omethlng  recently  received  into  the  stomaoh, 

for  example ;  the  cobeba  pepper ;  Takrian.  is  that  which  common  flense  would  raggest, 

Urticaria  haa  been  brooght  on  by  drinking  and  which  nature  often  plainly  indicates, 

porter,  or,  most  probably,  by  some  of  the  We  seek  to  expel  the  offending  material  by 

drugs  with  which  onr  porter  is  sophisticated,  an    emetic,  and  by  purgatives:    and  this 

ThMc  effects  are  not  confined  to  vegetable  being  done,  the  care  is  completed.     In  the 

snbstanoes.     Shell-fish  is  a  oommon  source  more  chronic  and  recurring  varieties,  we  en- 

of  nettle-rash.     I  have  known  it  to  be  ooea-  deavour,  in  the  first  place,  by  making  the 

sioned  by  prawns;  crabs  sometimes  have  the  experiment  recommended  by  Dr.  Willui,  to 

same    unpleasant  consequence  ;    and    still  detect,  that  we  may  thenceforth  interdict, 

more,  mussels.    An  hour  or  two  after  some  any  article  of  diet  which  may  have  caused 

one  of  these  substancea  haa  been  swaUowed,  the  disorder.     If  we  fail  in  this  attempt, 

and,  pohaps,  much  sooner,  nausea  is  felt,  onr  object  must  be  to  correct  that  faulty 

and  oppression  about  the  epigastrium  ;  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  to  neutralise 

patient  beoomea  giddy,  his  ftoe  and  liead  that  inbred  po&on,  upon  which  the  cutaneous 

sometimes  swell,  his  skin  begins  here  and  affection  depends.     Laxativea  and  antacids 

there  to  bum  and  Ungb,  and  presently  the  are  found  to  be  the  most  successful  means 

eruption,    as    1    have   already    described  of  attaining  these  ends.     They  may  be  given 

it,    breaks    forth.      It    is    attended    with  together,  or  separately.     Rhubarb  and  mag- 

intolerable  itching  and  pricking  sensations,  nesia ;  the  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  mag. 

espedally  at  night,  when  the  patient  is  warm  nesia ;  castor  oU.     The  snake-root  has  ob- 

in  bed,  or  when  the  afiected  snrfooe  is  ex-  tained  some  repute  as  a  remedy  for  urticaria. 

posed  to  the  air.    Vomiting  and  diarrhcea  Yon  may  prescribe,  therefore,  if  you  please, 

.often  supervene,  and  prove  tiie  natural  cure  a  scruple  each  of  the  carbonates  of  magncaia 

of  the  attack.  and  of  aoda,  in  the  infosion  of  serpentaria. 

We  read  that  this  disorder  has  sometimes  Extemalapplications  seemtobe  of  but  little 

proved  fatal;  but  this  must  be  under  very  avail  in  thia  diaeaae;   and  those  which  do 

unnsual  drcnmstanoea  of  weakness  in  tiie  appear  to  be  of  service,  act  uncertainly,  and 

patient,  or  of  some  peculiar  virulence  in  the  produce  different  effecta  in  different  persons, 

exeiting  cause.  Hie  warm  bath  sometimes  gives  relief  in  the 

The  chronic  form  of  the  complaint  is  apt  severer  eases.     In  the  more  chronic  form  of 

to  be  very  obstinate  and  teasing.    It  comes  the  disorder,  spirituous  washes,  vinegar,  sea- 

and  goes,  and  comes  again.    T^e  evening  is  batiiing,  are  things  to  be  tried.    And  cases 

one  of  its  fovourite  pmods.     In  those  who  are  related  in  which,  when  every  other  ex- 

are  subject  to  it,  the  itching  and  tiie  wheala  pedient  has  fiuled  to  give  permanent  relief, 

are  readily  brought  on  by  scratching  or  rub-  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  has  been  suc- 

bing  the  surfiwe.      This  is  the  urticaria  oessful.    Dusting  the  itching  surface  with 

tvamda  of  WUhm.      Dr.   Heberden  had  flour  has,  in  my  experience,  afforded  much 

known  persons  afflicteil  in  this  way  for  ten  temporary  comfort.      Still  more  effectual 

yean  together.     I  have  observed  nettie-raah  perhaps  is  a  lotion  (first  recommended  by 

to  occur  in  ommexion  with  sudden  and  vio-  Wilkinson,  in  a  littie  work  on  skin  diseases) 

lent    paroxysms   of   dyspnoea,    resembling  composed  of  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  of 

asthma  fits ;  so  that  I  could  not  help  sus-  ammonia,  a  drachm  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 

pecting  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  and  eight  ounces  of  rose  water, 

respunatory  passages  waa  irriteted  after  the  I  should  add,  that  Dr.  Elliotson  has  found 

Mme  foshion  with  the  external  skin.  bUedmg  very  efficadona  in  relieving  pa- 

Even  the  chronic  variety  of  urticaria  is,  in  tients  affected  with  acute  or  febrile  urticaria, 
some  instanoes  at  least,  produced  by  certain  And  yon  may  have  reooune  to  the  lancet  if 
hufmta:  and  the  peccsnt  substance  may  the  patient  be  strong  and  plethoric,  and  his 
often  be  detected,  imd  the  tiresome  malady  pulse  warrants  it,  and  if  be  be  so  impatient 
be  cored,  by  following  the  simple  and  judt*  of  the  irritation  as  not  to  be  willing  to  watt 
eloas  plan  recommended  by  WiUan;  namely,  the  effect  of  other  treatment,  which  would 
that  of  instructing  the  patient  to  abatain,  probably  be  quite  as  effectual,  thought  no/ 
for  a  while,  firom  all  his  customary  articles  quite  so  rapid. 
of  diet,  one  by  one,  in  their  turn.  This  ex- 
periment does  not,  irdeed,  always  answer.  Pmr^fo— itching— is  a  cutaneous  affection 
The  urticaria  will  sometimes  sbide,  notwith-  bearing  some  analogy  to  urticaria,  at  least  in 
standnig:  so  that  although.it  probably  de-  the  sensations  which  accompany  it.  And  a 
penda  in  all  cases  upon  some  disordered  con-  most  terrible  and  melancholy  affection  it 
dition  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  we  csnnot  often  proves  to  be.  Sometimes  the  parte  of 
say  that  such  disorder  is  alway$  the  con-  the  skin  which  are  the  seat  of  the  itohing  do 
sequence  of  something  that  has  been  swal-  not  present  any  perceptible  deviation  from 
lowed.  the  condition  of  health  ;  but  in  the  oMyority 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  the  acute  of  instances  you  will  find,  upon  ck>se  inspeo- 

or  febrile  ncttie-rasb,  when  it  depends  upon  tion,   that  they  are  covered  with  papulae, 
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which  are  nearly  of  the  same  colotur  with  the  sence  of  aacaridea  in  the  reetsm.    The  same 

akin  itself.  WiUan  describes  several  varieties  troublesome  affection  is  not  an  onoomaHNt 

of    this  troubleeome    complaint:     prurigo  symptom  of  internal  pilea :  anditaomctimes 

ntitis;  pruiigo /ormicanj ;  prurigo  tetdlis,  accompanies  atone  in  the  bladder. 
The  torment  experienced  by  patients  suffer*         The  prurigo  pudendimuUebria — itching  of 

ing  under  the  severer  forms  of  the  malady  is  the  genitals  in  females — ^la  sometimca  ao 

scarcely  describable  :   they  scratch  and  tear  constant  and  tormenting,  and  the  impulse  to 

themselves  incessantly  till  the  blood  flows,  scratch  the  itching  part  so   urgent,  aa  to 

their  sleep  is  broken,  and  their  lives  are  drive  the  unhappy  patient  from  aod«ty.     U 

rendered  perfectly  miserable.      Sonpetimes  even    gives  rise  in  aome  aevere  oases  to 

this  itching  is  diffused  irregularly  here  and  nymphomania.  It  may  proceed  from  lencor- 

there  over  the  surface ;  sometimes  it  affects  rhoea :  it  is  frequently  a  sign  of  nterine  dia- 

the  extremities  only  ;  and  frequently  it  has  a  ease.     It  most  commonly  affects  women  in 

still  more  limited  habitat,  occurring  round  whom  the  menstrual  discharge  has  eeased  to 

the  anus,  when  it  is  called  prurigo  podiei* ;  appear.    I  have  never  had  an  opportonity 

or  on  the  scrotum,  prurigo  fcro^t;  or,  worst  of  trying  the  aconitine  in  such  cases.     The 

form  of  all,  the  prurigo  pudendi  muiiebris.  local  application  which  haa  been  found  moat 

All  these  forms  of  prurigo  are  apt  to  be  serviceable    is   the   yellow    w<uh,   wludi, 

aggravated  by  heat,  and  by  exposure  to  the  as  you  probably  know,  is  a  eolntion  of  cor- 

air ;  they  are,  therefore,  especially  distressing  rosive  sublimate  in  lime  water,  in  the  pro* 

when  the  patient  undresses  and  goes  to  bed.  portion  of  a  drachm  to  a  pint. 
The  scratching  tears  away  the  summits  of        You  will  sometimea  be  consulted  ■   at  least 

the  papulte,  and  some  watery  fluid  mixed  I  have  been*,  on  more  than  one  oocaakm — 

with  blood  escapes,  and  concretes  into  small,  about  itching  of  the  pnbea  and  acrutnin». 

thin,  black  scabs.     In  the  prurigo  formicans  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  pedicnli 

the  itching  is  combined  with  other  painful  that  are  vulgarly  called  crab-lice.    The  pa- 

and  disagreeable  sensations,  which  different  tients  are  sometimes  quite  unaware  of  tke 

patients  describe  in  different  terms:    the  cause  of  the  itching.    You  onay relieve  them 

feeling  is  like  the  creeping  of  ants,  or  the  by  the  wash  I  have  just  mentioned ;  or,  by 

atingiug  of  insects,  or  as  if  hot  needles  were  a  more  elegant  lotion,  made  by  dissoUiog 

thrust  into  the  skin.    The  prurigo  senilis,  corrosive  sublimate  in  a  little  spirit,  and 

occurring  as  that  name  implies  in  old  per-  adding  rose  water.     A  single  washing  with 

sons,  is  usually  very  obstinate,  and  often  such  a  lotion  will  destroy  the  whole  eolaBiy: 

effectuaUy  destroys  all  comfort  for  the  rest  and  the  vermin  become  moeh  more  visible 

of  the  patient's  life.  after  this  violent  death,  turning  black,  and 

In  Buch  cases  as  I  have  now  been  men-  relaxing  their  hold  upon  the  skin, 
tioning,  great  care  should  be  taken  tho- 
roughly to  cleanse  the  surface  of  the  body  :  Prurigo  is  a  convenient  generic  naaae  for 
and  the  diet  should  be  rigidly  plain.  All  these  cutaneous  affections,  of  which  the  pro- 
kinds  of  rich  sauces,  hot  condiments,  minent  feature  is  the  teasing  sensstion  that 
pickles,  and  indigestible  substances,  should  accompanies  them.  But,  braidea  aU  these, 
be  peremptorily  forbidden.  Various  local  ap-  there  is  a  speciiie  disorder,  which,  from  the 
plications  have  been  praised ;  but  they  are,  intensity  of  that  sensation,  is  emphatioally 
in  most  cases,  used  in  vain :  lime  water,  termed  ike  iicht  and  which  deserves  a  short 
decoction  of  dulcamara,  lotions  composed  of  notice ;  for  it  is  exceedingly  common,  and 
prussic  acid  in  an  emulsion  of  bitter  almonds,  exceedingly  distressing,  and  (what  is  more 
a  dilute  solution  of  creasote,  decoction  of  interesting  still)  it  is  easy  of  cure.  It  is  one 
stavesacre,  and  of  digitalis,  ointments  con-  of  the  very  few  coniplaints  for  which  we 
taining  mercury,  tar  ointment,  and  a  bun-  possess  a  specific  or  infallible  remedy, 
dred  others.  In  one  inatance  lately,  where  Scabiea,  or  the  itch,  is,  aa  every  body 
the  ingenuity  of  another  practitioner  had  knows,  contagious ;  but  it  is  contagious  only 
been  fruitlessly  exhausted,  I  was  fortunate  la  that  partieidar  sense  whioh  implies  oontsct. 
enough  to  effect  perfect  relief  by  smearing  It  is  not  producible  by  any  eiSnvia  whicb 
the  itching  surface  with  an  ointment  con-  the  atmosphere  can  convey :  it  requires,  for 
taining  a  small  quantity  of  aconitine.  Of  ita  propagation,  that  ttie  healthy  pumon 
internal  remedies,  aarsapariUa,  alkaliea,  ar-  should  touch  the  diseased  person,  or  somn 
senic,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  dulcamara,  substance  which  has  been  in  oontaik  with  his 
are  the  most  hopefol.  When  these  means  unhealthy  sldn.  Certain  parts  of  the  dda 
fail,  opium  is  our  best,  and  indeed  our  only  are  more  liable  to  it  than  others.  It  is  most 
resource.  common  at  the  roots  of  (lie  fingers  and 

The  local  forma  of  prurigo  are  frequently  thumbs,  between  them  as  it  were ;  on  the 

connected  with  local  disease,  and  are  most  wrists ;  between  the  toes ;  in  the  flenres  of 

likely  to  be  relieved  by  measures  directed  the  joints.    It  may  sprrad  to  almost  every 

against    the    primary    disorder.      Prurigo  part  of  the  trunk  or  of  the  extremitieB ;  bat 

podida  is  sometimes  dependent  on  the  pre-  all  obaervera  agree  in  statiog  that  it  is  seldom 
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or  nerer  seen  upon  the  face  and  head;  a    hand,  transportation  of  the  acarus  has  always 
carioas,  hnt  onacooantable  exemption.  excited  the  eruption. 

The  eruption  is  at  first  papular,  and  then        These  facts  explain  how  it  is  that  the  itch, 
vesicular,  presenting  a  number  of  pointed  wa-     though  readily  communicable  by  direct  con- 
tery  beads.  When  the  inflammation  is  aggra-     tact,  or  by  fomites,  is  not  commanicable 
▼ated  by  intemperate  habits,  or  by  the  scratch^     throngh  the  medium  of  the  air ;  that  fomites 
ing  from  which  the  patient  is  unable  to  re-     long  retain  the  contagious  property ;  and  that 
frain,  the  vesicles  are  liable  to  be  converted     the  disease  is  curable  by  whatever  destroys 
into  pustnles  :•  and  this  has  needlessly  been     the  acari.      I   believe  that  the  complaint 
made  a  separate  gpeeieg  of  itch,  scabies  /mru-     called  the  manffe,  in  dogs,  camels,  and  sheep, 
ietUa,  pocky  itch :  yon  see  largepustuks,  filled    has  the  same,  or  a  similar  origin. 
with  a  yellow  viscid  matter,  standing  on  an         Now  mUphur  is  as  sure  to  cure  the  itch  as 
inflamed  base.      If  yon  are  hot  aware  of    qnina  is  to  stop  an  ague.     I  presume  that 
these  varieties  and  changes,  you  may  make    it  kills  the  acarus ;  but  whatever  may  be  its 
nnlucky  errors  of  diagnosis :   affront  your     woduB  operandi,  I   have   never  known  it 
patient  by  telling  him  he  has  ^e  itch  when     fail  to  remove  true  scabies.     It  is  applied 
be  has  it  not ;  or  suffer  him  unconsciously     externally ;  and  the  only  objection  to  its  use 
to  betrmy  himself  by  communicating  it  to     is  its  disagreeable  smell,  and  the  dirtiness 
othera  when  he  has.     Yon  wiU  easily  under-     that  belongs  to  ointments :  but  these  incon- 
stand  how  it  has  oome  to  be  considered    veniences  are  far  outweighed  by  its  certain 
a  disgrace  to  have  the  itch ;  for  It  is  fostered     efficacy.      Although  many  substitutes  for 
and  propagated  in  most  nnfoshionable  places,     this  substance  have  been  recommended.  I 
amidst  poverty,  vulgarity,  and  filth.     Yet    pretermit  them  all,  and  advise  you  to  em- 
the  most  ddkate  and  high-bred  lady  may     ploy  the  sulphur  ointment,  of  which  you  may 
contract  the  distemper ;  and  when  once  it  is     disguise  the  smell  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
contracted,  it  will  go  on  indefinitely,  throu^     bergamot,  and  the  colour  by  intermixing  a 
Ufe,  unless  proper  means  are  adopted  for  its     small  quantity  of  vermilion. 
eur«.     It  never  gets  well  if  left  to  itself.  The  ointment  should  be  carefully  rubbed 

One  very  cariouB  point  in  this  discreditable  all  over  the  skin,  at  bed-time,  and  most 
malady,  is  its  connexion  with  a  peculiar  especially  on  parts  visibly  affected  with  the 
insect,  called  accordingly  the  flCflrti#»cflW«.  eruption.  The  patient  should  sleep  enye- 
Thc  existence  of  this  ectoioon  had  long  been  loped  in  a  flannel  dress.  The  rubbing 
affirmed  and  denied  j  but  the  vexed  question  should  be  repeated  night  and  morning,  and 
has  of  late  years  been  set  at  rest  by  the  in  two  or  three  days  the  complaint  will  be 
demonstration  of  theacarus,  by  a  M.  Renuccl,  subdued.  Then  thorough  ablution  with  soap 
to  a  number  of  medical  practitioners  in  Paris,  and  warm  water,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
It  hto  since  been  detected  and  exhibited  here,  contaminated  clothes  by  fire,  will  complete 
One  reason,  probably,  why  it  has  often  been     the  purifying  process. 

searched  for  in  vain  is,  that  the  acari  are  not 

e,p»ny  numerott.  with  the  vesicles :  thereU  CUNICAL  OBSERVATlOKa 

not  an  insect  for  every  vesicle.     Anotner 

reason    is,  that  persons  have    not  known  ov  ^ 

exactly  where  to  look  for  the  insect.     It  is         DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN. 
not  in  the  pustules  or  vesicles ;  but  near  «  ■«  c. 

them  ;   at  the  extremity  of  a  short,  small.  By  Benjamin  PniLLirs,  F.R.S. 

flnpeifleial   tunnel  or   furrow    which  runs  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Marylcbone  Infirmary- 

ftom    them.      A    third   reason    why    the  _ 

insect  had  so  long  and  so  often  escaped 

detection,  is  to  be  found  in  its  minuteness.  »calp  diseases— continued. 

It  is  barely  visible  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  Fcwtf.— Favus  presents,  in  its  configura- 
imder  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  a  most  tion,  in  the  ulterior  aspect  of  the  scabs,  two 
ibnnidable  monster,  with  eight  legs.  I  shew  varieties,  which,  although  they  do  not  differ 
yon  here  its  portrait ;  not  in  little,  but  with  regard  to  treatment,  are  entitled  to  bo 
enormonsly  magnified.  I  hope  to  procure  considered  separately — favus  vulgaris,  and 
for  yon  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  creature  favus  scutiforme.  The  first  is  that  which 
itself.  The  first  that  I  can  catch  I  will  ask  WiUan  called  porrigo  lupinosa;  Alibert, 
Profbssor  Jones  to  shew  you  by  means  of  his  favus  vulgaris  ;  and  Biett,  porrigo  favosa  ; 
microsoope.  the  last  is  the  porrigo  scutulata  of  Willan. 

There  is  good  reason  fbr  believing  that  When  favus  vulgaris  first  appears,  it  is  in 
this  parasitic  animal  is,  not  merely  a  casual  the  form  of  a  red  patch,  already  described, 
companion,  but  the  veritableeause,  of  scabies,  with  its  broken  and  easily  detached  hair; 
Varioosattempts  have  been  made,  and  made  it  presents  a  small,  yellow,  round  point, 
invain,  to  produce  the  disease  by  inoculation  with  a  depressed  centre,  scarcely  rused 
of  the  fluid  firom  the  vesicles.    On  the  other    above  the  surface.    This  litUe  yellow  point, 
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▼ery  vlBtble,  very  defined  In  its  form  from  dlaeue  has  not  lasted  long,  the  htir  bulb 

the  foarth  to  the  sixth  day,  is  frequently  may  not  be  mnch  injured,  and  the  hair  may 

trsTersed  by  a  hair ;  it  is  almost  constantly  be  reproduced  naturally.    Where  the  core 

preceded  by  itching,  by  heat  and  redness,  is  the  result  of  treatment,  if  the  han*  be  re* 

Gradually  it  becomes  raised  more  and  more  produced  at  all  it  is  often  imperfeelly  done ; 

above  the  sidu ;   the  same  rounded  form,  varying  with  the  stage  of  the  disease  when 

the  same  centred  depression,  continue,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  treaCmeat,  the 

the  honey-comb  appearance  is  soon  pre-  ravages  which  it  had  made,  and  the  means 

sented.     New  and  similar  crusts  may  be  of  cure  employed. 

developed,  side  by   side,   and  (irregularly        Many  persons  incline  to  the  bdief  timt, 

circumscribed  patdies  may  result.    If  the  after  contagion,  hereditary  causes  are  most 

crusts  are  old,  they  become  whitish,  dry,  fertile  in  producing  this  affectioa.     No  one 

britUe,  and  partially  detached,  but  the  cen-  seems  to  doubt  the  energy  of  the  first  named 

tral  depressions  are  still  observable.    When  cause,  though  many  men,  after  moch  ei- 

the  crusts  are  separated,  the  interval  is  often  perienoe,  have  modified  their  opinion  on  the 

reddijih  and  scurfy.     Irritation,  inflamma-  point.    Alibert,  who  was  early  in  lile  a  very 

tion,  and  considerable  itching,  are  the  ac-  decided  oontagionist,  so  hr  modified  hie 

oompaniments.     If  the  parts  be  not  kept  opinion  near  the  end  of  his  career  as  to 

dean,  pediculi  are  developed  in  great  num-  admit  contagion  only  under  very  particular 

hers;    generally  the  hair  is  loosened,  and  circumstances.    Emery  has  resorted  to  ex- 

easily  detached:  its  nutrition  seems  to  be  periments  on  this  sutject,  from  which  I 

diseased.     If  the  hairs  be  allowed  to  come  should  shrink  :  he  has  covmd  tiie  heads  of 

away  themselves,  and  are  afterwards  repro-  children,  young  persona,  and  adulta,  with 

duced,  the  colour  is  different,  and  they  have  the  caps  of  frivous  patients;  he  has  ^»plied 

a  woolly  appearance.    Sometimes  there  is  no  portions  of  scabs  on  healthy  and  uloerated 

reproduction,  the  bulbs  are  injured  or  de-  surfooes,  and  on  recent  wounds,  withovft 

stroyed,  the  skin  continues  pale,  smooth,  and  even  developing  Ikvns.     In  tide  estahHA- 

shimng,  or  shrivelled  and  parchment  like,  ment  I  have  nefer  known  a  ease  of  fiivns  to 

It  is  thus  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  extend  from  one  child  to  another.    Ail  this 

that  one  or  more  incurably  bald  places  may  is,  however,  no  proof  that  the  diaeasa  la  not 

result ;  the  irrritation  gains  in  depth,  and  the  contagious ;  but  it  may  be  admitted  as  evi- 

skin  may  be  inflamed  in  its  entire  thickness,  dence  that  the  commonly  entertained  ideas 

The  great  itching,  caused  more  particularly  on  the  subject  are  exaggerated.   Still,  I  think 

by  tSd  pediculi,  occasions  a  constsnt  and  the  contagious  nature  of  the  affection  cannot 

violent  scratching ;  excoriations,  preceded,  or  be  denied ;  the  endenoe  of  its  extension  by 

not,  by  accidental  pustules,  may  be  the  re-  contact,  and  in  schools,  from  the  use  of  the 

suit.      Upon   these  excoriations,   frequent  same  brushes  and   combs,    is  eondusive: 

scabs  may  form,  but  they  are  different  from  However,  I  believe  it  is  placed  witiiin  ner- 

those  of  fiivus.    Small  abscesses  sometimes  rower  limits  than  some  people  think.     I 

form  under  the  pericranium,  and  even  the  apprehend  that  certain  frtvourable  conditions 

bones  of  the  skull  may  suffer.    The  odour,  as  to  age,  temperament,  and  vitality   of 

so  like  the  urine  of  a  cat,  which  is  so  integument,  are  necessary  to  insure  com- 

characteristic  of  favus,  is  then  changed  into  munication :  simple  contact  is  not  ahrayt 

a  fietid  odour,  which  is  increased  by  any  enough.     If,  therefore,  prudence  dictates  a 

means  we  employ  for  softening  the  scab,  and  certain  reserve  in  communications  between 

the  irritation  of  the  ndgbbouring  glands  suffering  and  healthy  children,  reason  and 

becomes  troublesome.     In  fact,  if  the  disease  experience  would  equally  rqmlse  exaggerated 

be  n^^lected  in  a  broken  patient,  the  mind  apprehensions,  unfounded  alarm,  and  ridica- 

may  be  enfeebled,  and  the  bodily  health  lous  and  minute  precautions, 
ultimately  give  way.    These  cases,  however.        It  is  said,  but  I  think  the  proof  not  very 

are  rare ;  tiie  disease  must  be  spontaneously  apiple,  that  favous  children  come  generally 

developed  in  a  detriorated  constitution  for  from  ftivous  parents;  but  here  my  information 

that  to  happen.      It  may  remain  almost  is  inconclusive.     So  far  as  it  goes,  it  makes 

stationary  for  years.  When  it  is  spontaneous,  against  that  idea  as  a  general  principle.    The 

when  it  expresses,  like  eczema,  or  impetigo  most  effident  cause  by  for  is  that  state  of 

larvalU,  a  necessity  for  some  floxionary  dis-  system  which  is  brought  about  by  misery  and 

charge,    it  will    sometimes    rapidly    yield  want.     Although  favus  may  be  devetoped 

when  that  want   ceases  ;    but  this  is  an  in  the  first  months,  or  the  last  years  of  life 

unfi«quent  result.     In  all  cases  where  nature  (we  had  an  out-pati^it  whose  head  waa 

has  effected  a  cure,  the  skin,  in  the  parts  covered  with  favous  scabs,  when  between 

which  have  been  long  affected,  remains,  after  60  and  70 — she  lived  in  Ogle  Street) ;  yet, 

the  scabs  come  away,  red  and  shining.    In  unless  communicated  by  contact,  it  is  more 

some  instances  the  hair  is  imperfectiy  re-  freqnentiy  seen  before  than  after  puberty. 

liroduced,  in  most  cases  not  at  all.     If  the  Emery  says,  that  more  than  five  hundred 
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cases  of  porrigo  Ikvosa  have  passed  through  The  diagnosis  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon, 

his  hands,  and  that  he  has  never  seen  a  case  in  as  far  as  concerns  the  first  Tariety,  the 

where  the  disease  was    spontaneonly   de-  F.  vulgaris.    What  has  been  ahready  said  is 

Teloped  after  18  or  19.  soffident  to  prevent  It  from  being  confound- 

The  second  variety  of  fntu  is  that  which  ed  with  any  other  kind  of  eruption,  even 
the  French  authors,  after  Alibert,  called  with  F.  teiiifinrme.  But  the  latter  may, 
teigne  nummulaire,  or  annulaire,  orfavns  under  particular  drcnmstances,  be  con- 
tquarrotui,  or  favus  acuif/brme,  Willan,  founded  with  impetigo  gratmiata,  when 
porrigo  icuhUaia;  others,  ringworm ;  and  that  affection  fbrms  rounded  and  large 
which  we  know  as  finnu  »euiifi)rme.  This  crusts.  Yet  in  this  last  variety,  as  the 
form  very  rarely  affects  any  oilier  part  than  crusts  are  of  a  greyish  brown  raUier  than 
the  scalp.  At  first,  it  presents  elementary  whitish  yellow,  as  hi  F.  aeutifbrme  even  if 
p<nnts,  rounded  and  yellowish,  depressed  in  the  latter  crusts  be  so  dirty  aa  to  present 
their  centre,  absolutely  similar  to  the  pre-  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of/,  grtmulaia 
ceding  variety,  the  elementaiy  characteristic  — ^if  we  scrape  their  surfeoe  with  a  fingpr- 
of  the  favus  being  the  same  in  both ;  but  in  nail,  or  remove  a  broken  portion,  we  shall 
this  variety  the  cup-shape  depression  soon  discover  a  yellow  powder  proceeding  from 
disappears,  and  the  crusts  are  ranged  drcn-  the  fiivous  crust.  But  the  most  certain  dis- 
larly,  sometunes  more  projecting  at  the  tinction  is  to  be  had  in  getting  rid  of  a 
circumference  than  the  centre.  They  are  crust,  and  observing  the  process  of  re- 
very  dry,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  formation.  We  then  see  in  F.  aeutiforme 
form,  by  coalescing,  rounded  incrustations,  the  elementary  crust  developed,  so  diarac- 
which  are  sometimes  much  raised  above  the  teristic  of  fisvus ;  while  in  /.  gromdata  we 
level  of  the  skin.  In  other  respects  this  see  the  exhalation  firom  the  red  surfiue  di- 
variety  presenta  almost  the  same  drcum-  vested  of  its  crust,  dry  up,  and  produce  a 
stances  as  the  preceding,  in  as  fiir  as  concerns  totally  different  scab.  But  we  may  descend 
redness,  irritation,  and  itching ;  the  aspect  a  little  more  to  particulars.  •  There  exists 
of  the  part  when  the  scabs  fiill  off;  the  in-  always  on  the  different  parts  of  the  head  of 
fluence  which  it  exercises  on  the  hair  bulb,  persons  suffering  from  favus,  dry  scabs  of 
on  the  fSdling  off  of  the  hair ;  thedesquamA-  different  forms,  but  of  which  a  certain  num- 
tion  of  the  sldn  in  the  intervals  of  the  patdies;  her  present  a  central  depression,  whilst 
the  tendency  to  extend  to  neighbouring  otiiers  are  raised  granolar  bodies,  of  a  yd- 
parts.  But  although  a  general  and  con-  lowish  white  colour,  traversed  by  hsirs,  ag- 
tinuotts  crust  may  cover  the  head  in  this  glomerated  together,  and  exhaling  an  odour 
variety,  as  in  the  other,  fi>rming  a  spedes  of  like  that  of  mice  or  cat's  urine.  Almost 
skull  cap,  yet  in  the  first  variety,  the  favus  always  around  those  crusts  we  percdve  a 
tmlgarU,  we  always  percdve  here  and  there  certain  number  of  small  yellow  pustules, 
some  cupped  depresdons;  whilst  in  the  scarcdy  raised^  above  the  skm,  some  of  them 
second  variety,  our  favus  ieuijforme,  there  including  hairs.  In  some  points  the  hair 
is  a  continuous  scab,  of  a  greyish  ydlow  &ils ;  in  others  it  is  tiiin  and  woolly.  No 
colour,  neatly  drcumscribed  by  one  or  a  other  affection  of  the  scalp  presents  these 
series  of  drcular  lines.  This  variety  is  characters.  The  porrigo,  or  impetigo  gra^ 
oftenest  found  towards  the  back  of  the  head,  nuhia,  which  has  sometimes  been  con- 
firming one  or  more  rounded  patches.  Its  founded  with  it,  has  also  granulations, 
tendency  is  to  persevere  indefinitdy,  like  the  which  are  attached  to  the  hair ;  but  they  are 
preceding  variety ;  but  it  does  not  generally  always  brownish  or  greyish,  never  hollowed 
present  tiie  same  gravity,  nor  the  same  dis-  at  their  centre,  nor  broken  at  their  drcum- 
podtioo  to  affect  the  deeper  parts.  It  may,  ferenoe  ;  and  when  they  come  away,'  they 
like  the  last,  occur  spontaneoudy,  as  an  leave  no  depresdons  after  them.  They  never 
hereditary  disease,  or  may  be  contracted  by  exhale  the  same  disagreeable  odour  as  those 
contagion.  The  greater  number  of  cases  I  of  favus.  As  to  the  /.  larvaiU — the  aekor 
have  seen  have  been  dngle,  without  any  muct-yifieiit  of  Alibert — ^theexistenoeof  yel- 
evidence  of  contagion.  Baumes  has  usudly  lowish  pustules,  the  yellow  humid  crusts 
seen  it  as  the  result  of  contagion ;  certainly,  which  cover  the  head,  the  pain  which  ac- 
he says,  three  times  out  of  four.  companies  them,  the  existence  of  the  pus- 

The  seuiiform  variety  is  less  frequently  tules  on  the  neck  and  fiewe,  the  absence  of 

ieen  than  the  other.     Usually  the  disease  the  characteristic  odour  of  favus,  are  cha- 

appears  before  puberty,  sometimes  after,  but  raeters  so  distinct,  that  it  is  imposdble  for 

when  it  is  seen  after  puberty  the  history  of  a  practised  eye  to  make  a  mistake  about 

the  case  usually  shows  that  it  had  been  de-  them. 

vdoped  before,  had  been  ill  cured,  or  had  Although  the  prognosis  in  porrigo  b  not 

occurred  again  and  agun,  shewing  an  irre-  grave,  ndther    is  it  favourable;    persons 

sistible   tendency    in    the    constitution  to  have  died  of  n^lected  porrigo,  the  disease 

devdop  the  affection,  or  it  has  been  pro-  having  affected  the  bones  of  the  skull.     In 

dnced  by  contact.  a  great  number  of  cases  the  duration  of  the 
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disease  is  long,  the  relapses  frequent,  and  it  by  no  means  infallible.     The  disease   re- 

often   resists  the  most  rational  treatment,  quires  great  care  as  to  cleanliness,  and  ap* 

In  the  most  favourable  cases  a  loss  of  hair  propriate  local  means.     Many  persona  think 

commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  dis-  that  it  is  indispensable  to  recur  to  general 

ease  is  an  inevitable  consequence.     There  is,  treatment  to  destroy  the  cause  of  the  dis- 

it  is  true,  sometimes  a  reproduction, but  ease;  but  those  men  who  treat  the  largest 

the   second   crop   is  often  a  thin  whitish  number  of  cases  do  not  employ  any  other 

woolly  product.  general    means    than    generous    diet,    and 

Treatment.  —  Whatever  part  the  hair  slightly  add  laxative  medicines ;  but  wberv 
plays  in  the  production  or  the  continuance  scrofulous  contamination  is  evident,  bitters, 
of  the  disease,  the  feeling  in  all  times  has  tonics,  iron,  and  iodides,  may  be  advan- 
been  strong  and  general  that  it  is  necessary  tageoosly  added.  I  wish  at  the  moment  to 
to  produce  a  very  profound  impression  upon  put  you  on  your  guard  against  a  mudi- 
the  scalp,  if  we  hope  to  cure  it.  Galen  em-  vaunted  plan  of  treating  these  affections — 
ployed  depilatories,  which  he  named  psilo-  blisters  or  issues  to  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
thra ;  they  were  composed  of  corrosive  and  the  arms ;  it  is  not  only  a  useless  plan,  but 
caustic  substances,  such  as  orpiment,  quick  one  in  which  you  may  find  the  disease  de- 
lime,  &c.  The  middle  ages  witnessed  the  veloped  around  the  irritated  point, 
use  of  the  calotte;  at  present  modifications  The  treatment  used  at  St.  Louis  is,  first, 
of  both  are  employed.  The  object,  under  either  to  have  the  hair  cut  very  short,  or  the 
each  modification,  is  to  remove  the  hair;  head  shaved,  excejit  at  the  sheeted  point, 
upon  that  the  cure  has  very  generally  been  Then  the  head  is  rubbed  over  with  lard,  and 
admitted  to  depend.  If  the  hair  be  not  re-  powdered  with  lime.  The  next  day  the 
moved  by  art,  it  will  be  done  by  the  dis-  head  is  washed  over  with  some  mucilaginous 
ease,  with  this  difference  as  to  result — ^in  fluid ;  it  is  then  covered  with  a  large  cata- 
the  one  case  there  may  be  incurable  bald-  plasm  for  two  or  three  days  before  any  cura. 
ness ;  in  the  other  the  hair  will  most  proba-  tive  means  are  employed.  After  that,  mom- 
bly  be  reproduced.  Willan  says,  *'  as  soon  ing  and  evening,  the  head  is  washed  with 
as  the  extirpation  of  the  hair  is  completed,  soap  and  water  for  eight  or  ten  days.  In 
the  scalp,  though  partially  much  denuded,  the  interval  it  is  covo^  with  a  linen  cloth, 
reassumes  its  natural  colour  and  appear-  thickly  spread  over  with  the  following  oint- 
ance."  Although  the  principle  of  depiktion  meat: — Subcarbonate  of  potash,  four  parts ; 
has  been  so  long  regarded  as  that  upon  slaked  lioie  and  sulphur,  of  each  one  part ; 
which  the  greatest  reliance  was  to  be  placed,  lard  forty  parts.  After  eight  days  vinegar 
there  can  be  no  question  that,  in  many  and  water  are  substituted  for  the  soap  and 
cases,  the  cure  can  be  accomplished  without  water.  In  six  weeks  or  two  months  the 
resorting  to  depibtory  powder,  the  calotte,  most  inveterate  case  will  often  yield  to  this 
or  the  tweezers,  or,  indeed,  to  any  modifica-  treatment,  without  tearing  out  the  hair  at 
tion  of  them.  all. 

There  are  certainly  few  diseases  for  the        Biett  was  accustomed  to  rely  much  on  an 

cure  of  which  a  gpreater  number  of  plans  ointment  of  ioduret  of  sulphur,  whidi  was 

have  been  proposed  than  favus — few  which  employed,  when  the  hair  was  removed,  night 

have  been  more  entirely  left  in  the  hands  of  and  morning.      At  the  same  time  the  parts 

ignorant  quacks.     In  Paris  there  is  a  family  were  kept  very  clean  by  the  use  of  soap  and 

of  the  name  of  Mahon,  who  have  long  been  water,  or  acidulated  water.    The  proportion 

famous  for  the  cure  of  scald  head.     Their  of  the  iodide  to  the  lard  should  not  exceed 

plan  is  secret,  but  its  favourable  effects  are  two  parts  to  thirty-two,  and  frequently  one 

incontestible ;   and  it  is  known  that  they  will  be  found  to  be  enough.      If  used  too 

make  much  use  of  depilation.     Chevallier,  strong,  an  erysipelatous  retlness  may  be  de- 

some  years  ago,  gave  the  forms  of  their  de-  veloped.      Some  persons  employ  an  oint> 

pilatory  powder.     No.  1,  2,  and  3,  were  ment  of  calomel,  or  of  the  proto-iodide  of 

composed  of  slaked  lime,  almost  carbonated,  mercury,  in  the  same  proportion  as   the 

flubcarbonate   of   potash,    silica,    alumina,  iodide  of  sulphur.      Others  have  used  fric- 

charcoal,  and  oxide  of  iron.      Gibert  states,  ttons  of  mercurial  ointment,  together  with  a 

that  from  1807  to  1813,  he  saw  439  girls  very  weak  lotion  of  the  bichloride.     A  lotion 

flo  cured,  the  average  time  being  fifty-six  of  hydrochloric   acid,    associated  with   an 

dressings.     This  powder  is  sprinkled  fre-  ointment  of  four  parts  vegetable  tar,  with 

quently  over  the  part  from  which  we  desire  twelve  parts  of  lard,  has  also  been  sncoeas- 

to  remove  the  hair,  which  is  quickly  loosened  fully  used. 

by   it.      I   entirely   agree    with  Cazenave        In  the  present  day  some  people  follow  the 

that  they  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  old  epilatory  system  of  removing  the  hair  by 

care  with  which  they  make  their  applica-  means  of  the  calotte.    This  treatment  was 

tions ;  but  then  their  cases  are  not  all&vus,  founded  on  the  supposed  necessity  of  remov- 

perhaps  not  a  fourth  of  them.     The  journals  ing  the  hair  from  within  the  bulbs,  which 

of  St.  Louis,  however,  prove  that  they  are  were  believed  to  be  the  seat  of  tihe  diseue  ; 
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but  before  resorting  to  such  a  bratal  means  to  which  a  large  number  of  children  thus 

of  treatment,   it  would  have  been  well  to  afflicted  were  brought,  and  afterwanls  at  the 

have  soagbt  out  the  nature  of  the  affection,  Antiquaille,  where  there  are  special  wards 

and   to   have    ascertained    whether  milder  for  their  reception,  each  oontainhig  from 

means  would  not  do.     It  must  noi  either  be  twenty  to   thirty  beds,   I  candidly  declare 

lost  sight  of,  that  it  was  often  necessary  to  that  I  have  never  been   able  to  obtain  a 

use  the  calotte  five  or  six  times.      It  would  radical    cure    of   porrigo    fiivosa    by    any 

have  been  well  to  be  assured  that  the  aTuI-  other  than  the  epilatory  method,  although  I 

sion  of  the  hair  was  really  necessary  for  the  have  tried  all  the  means  which  have  been 

cure.     Cazenave  fairly  stated  the  case  with  most  vaanted.      I  have  employed  suocet- 

reference  to  this  point :  he  says,  "  Is  the  sively,  and  on  many  patients  at  a  time, 

presence  of  the  hair  in  these  cases  so  inju-  ointments   containing   soda,    potash,   lime, 

rious  as  is  supposed  :  and  when  the  hair  is  mineral  acids,  iron,  mercury,  arsenic ;  the 

removed,  does  the  disease  cease  its  ravages  ?  powders,   or  vegetable  productions,  which 

Certainly  not.     The  scabs  may  continue  for  haye  been  recommended  to  me — sulphur, 

years  on  points  where  there  is  no  hair."  sulphuretofpotash,  iodine,  iodide  of  sulphur. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  either  that  depilation  charcoal,   tar,   soot,   creosote,   in    fact  all 

is  a  very  certain  means  of  exhausting  the  powders  or  preparations,  mineral,  vegetable, 

disease.  or  vegeto-mineral,  which  have  been  described 

There  is  a  means  which  may  sometimes  be  as  so  successful ;   and  that,  throughout,  I 

advantageously  employed ;  it  is  this :  after  hare    met    with    failure,    and    sometimes 

cutting  the  hair  to  scoop  out  thefavi,  and  to  danger."     Beyond  this,  having,  like  many 

cover  the  head  for  two  days  with  compresses  others,  regarded  favus  as  a  sort  of  yegetating 

of  vinegar,  and  afterwards  to  touch  each  organic  parasite,  not  being  a  true  yegetable, 

point  with  a  caustic  solution  of  iodine.     As  as  was  thought  by  Gruby,  I  haye  tried  caa- 

to  the  cauterization  of  favus  for  the  purpose  terizing  the  hair  bulb  as  well  as  the  scalp 

of  destroying  the  hair  bulb,  I  have  often  with  nitrate  ofsilver,  acid  nitrate  of  mercury, 

tried  it,  but  without  much  success.     In  the  concentrated  tincture  of  iodine,  and  all  the 

girl  before  you  I  have  sgain  and  aguh  cau-  caustics  which  have    been    recommended, 

terized  every  point  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  What  has  happened  ?  Either  the  destruction 

but  with  no    satisfactory  result ;    I   have  of  a  part  of  the  scalp,  with  its  hair  bulbs, 

pierced  every  favus  through  and  through  followed  by  a  cicatrix  and  a  bald  point,  or 

with  a  needle,  and  then  squeezed  out  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  scalp, 

matter,  but  with  no  better  result.     As  to  considerable  suffering,   and  return  of  the 

the  cauterization  of  favus  for  the  purpose  of  disease." 

destroying  the  hair  bulb,  it  has  been  fre-  But  so  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  the 

quently  employed  without  success ;  and  in  removal  of  the  hair  is  an  important  prelude 

in  cases  it  should  be  employed  on  small  to  the  cure  of  favus,  means  for  accomplishing 

points.    Where  the  scalp  is  very  spongy,  this  object  wiU  be  employed — either  in  the 

and  this  is  often  the  case  in  persons  suffering  form  of  tweezers,  the  calotte ^  or  some  depi- 

from  favus — and  in  such  cases  I  think  the  latory  powder ;  and  to  some  such  agents  I 

disease  is  usually  more  obstinate — I   have  have  no  objection  to  make,  provided  milder 

seen  tried,  and  I  have  also  resorted  to  it  means — such,  for  instance,  as  that  in  oom- 

myself,  scarifications  at  the  affected  part.   It  mon  use  at  St.  Louis — ^haye  been  fairly  tried, 

is  true  they  give  greater  solidity  to  the  In  most  cases  the  task  of  removing  tiie  hair 

tissues  at  the  part,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  from  the  diseased  surAiee  is  an  easy  one; 

that  they  are  very  available  for  the  cure  of  but  as  it  is  prudent  to  remoye  the  hair  to  a 

the  affection.    These  and  other  means  I  small  distance  around,  where  it  adheres  vrith 

have  tried,  and  known  to  fail ;  but  I  am  its  ordinary  tenacity,  unless  some  previous 

bound  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  sue-  means  be  taken  to  loosen  it,  the  task  will 

cess  of  particular  methods  depends  entirely  not  be  executed  without  a  good  deal  of  pain, 

on  the  care  with  which  they  are  carried  out.  On  the  point  itself,  when  our  attention  is  * 

In  these  cases  it  will  not  do  to  delegate  to  first  called  to  it,  some  of  the  hairs  are 

ignorant  attendants  duties  which  can  only  be  broken,  others  so  loose  that  they  are  easily 

efficiently  performed  by  yourselves.     If  you  removed  wiUi  the  tweezers,  and  some  have 

are  content  to  see  your  patient  once  a  vreek,  dropped  out  already,    lliere  is  no  doubt 

and  then  merely  to  give  general  orders,  that,  if  we  object  to  remove  the  sound  hair 

which  may  or  may  not  be  carried  into  effect,  with  the  tweezers,  we  may  make  the  matter 

you  had  better  surrender  the  case  into  other  comparatively  easy  and  painless  by  the  use 

hands.  With  great  watchfulness  many  means  of  some  such  means  as  those  employed  by 

will  succeed;  without  it  the  best  will  fail,  the  Mahous.      Although  I  object  to  the 

This  I  apprehend  will  account  for  the  fol-  calotte,   such   as  was    formerly   used,  ^  by 

lowing  passage  from  Baumes.     "  For  more  which  the  head  was  stripped  of  its  covering, 

than  fourteen  years  that  I  have  observed  and  there  are  modifications  of  it  which  may  be 

treated  porrigo  fiiivosa  at  the  Guilloterie,  used  with  much  advantage  on  and  imme- 
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diately  around  tho  diseased  point.     On  this  the  same  object,  recommended  in  the  jmunal 
subject  I  may  refer  yoa  to  the  testimony  of    of  Desault;  asolationofgnm-ammoniacunin 
Baumes,  who  sajrs  that  cases  often  fall  under  vine^gar,  1 25  parts  of  the  former  in  powder 
his  observation,  where  the  true  caloitef  or  to  375  parts  of  the  latter,  maoerated  in  an 
some  modifications  of  it,  have  been  used  at  earthen  vessel  at  near  the  boiling  point ;  it 
some  of  the  religious  houses  in  his  district,  is  then  strained  through  -a  coarse  strainer, 
and  where  the  cure  has  been  completed,  and  and  250  parts  more  vinegar  is  added  to  the 
the  hair  reproduced.    The  modification  of    residue,  which  is  treated  as  before,  and  both 
the  calotte  employed  was  this :  a  mixture  of    solutiona  are  then  mixed ;  a  short  time  is 
two  pounds  of  vinegar,  four  ounces  of  Bur-  kft  for  deposit,  when  it  is  poured  down 
gundy  pitch,  and  two  ounces  of  starch,  was  and  gradually  evaporated  to  tbe  oonsistenry 
made  in  the  following  way : — In  an  earthen  of  honey.     It  is  then  ready  to  be  spread  on 
vessel  the  pitch  and  vinegar  were  melted,  linen  as  before.    In  the  journal  it  is  reoom- 
the  starch  was  mixed  with  a  little  water  mended  to  leave  the  strips  on  for  two  months; 
separately,  and  when  the  vinegar  and  pitch  Baumes  leaves  them  on  only  two  or  three 
were  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the  starch  days  as  before.  When  it  is  removed  the  hair 
was  stirred  in,  and  kept  in  motion  until  the  is  brought  with  it.    With  this  plan,  two  ad- 
mixture attained  the  consistency  of  paste;  plications  a  week,  for  ten  weeks,  has  sufficed 
it  is  then  spread  on  strips  of  strong  doth,  to  cure  many  cases ;  and  the  pain  is  as 
which  are  laid  on  the  affected  part.    Where  nothing  when  compared  with  the  ^d  eaiotte, 
the  crusts  are  very  thick,  they  are  sometimes  which  produced  great  pain  and  excoriation 
previously  removed  with  a  spatula.     On  the  of  the  scalp.     If  we  consider  any  modifiea- 
succeeding  day,  the  cloth,  which  is  strongly  tion  of  the  calotte,  with  reference  to  the 
adherent,  is  removed,  bringing  with  it  as  suffering  it  occasions,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
much  of  the  hair  as  possible.    The  bloody  many  cases,  severe  pain  and  bleeding  ac- 
surface  is  then  wiped,  and  covered  with  new  company  the  removal  of  the  doth ;  if  the 
strips,  which  give  a  good  deal  of  pain;  which,  parts    be    smeared  with   oil,  the  pain  is 
however,  does  not  last  long.      As  usually  soothed,  probably  by  the  exdnsion  of  the 
only  part  of  the  strips  are  removed  on  the  air :  ^sometimes  the  plaster  comes  off  the 
first  day,  the  remainder  are  removed  on  the  cloth,  instead  of  bringing  away  the  hair  with 
second,  and  so  on  until  the  head  is  snffi-  it ;  but  yon  wUl  find  the  ammoniacnm  wiB 
dently  depilated.    Fifteen  of  these  dressings  adhere  firmly  to  the  hair,  and  tiiat  a  tingle 
are  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  ordinary  cases ;  tug  at  the  strip  will  usually  bring  away  tiie 
but  the  rule  is,  to  continue  them  until  the  hair  to  which  it  adheres,  provided  the  hair 
skin  is  as  smooth  and  as  white  as  the  fore-  be  of  a  proper  length ;  that  is,  from  a  sixth 
head.    Baume's  calotte  is  differently  made ;  to  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long.    One  thing  is  to 
thus,  starch  110  parts,  Burgundy  pitch  224  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  strip  must  be 
parts,  ordinary  pitch  96  parts,  turpentine  taken  off  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
48  parts,  white  vinegar  1250  parts.    Boil  the  hair.     Still,  having  laid  before  yoa  so 
the  vinegar  and  starch,  previously  mixed,  much  of  the  calotte,  I  am  bound  to  say 
until  they  attain  the  consistency  of  paste;  that,  by  using  a  depilatory  powder  and  the 
melt  together  the  pitch  and  the  turpentine ;  tweezers,  the  object  may  be  attained  with 
mix  the  two  compounds  together,  boil  them,  more  ease.    Such  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
and  spread  as  before.     He  applies  the  strips  portant  plans  of  treating  favns.    I  say  some, 
over  portions  of  the  scalp,  and  does  not  make  because  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  volnme 
hu  dressings  oftener  than  twice  a  week ;  and  would  hardly  indude  the  whole.     I  have 
never  applies,  immediately,  fresh  ones  to  the  alluded  to  those  which,  with  proper  watch- 
same  part ;  so  that  one-half  of  the  head,  at  fulness,  will  be  found  efficient ;  but  without 
least,  remains  uncovered ;  and  this  is  co-  it  they  will  as  often  £ul.    No  matter  what 
vered  with  oiled  paper.    In  this  way,  he  plan  of  treatment  is  adopted  for  the  cure  of 
says,  he  has  cured  a  large  number  of  these  the  favus,  whether  it  indude  avulsion  of  the 
oases,  the  mean  duration  of  treatment  being  hair  or  not,  unless  it  be  followed  up  with 
fiye  months ;  and  he  requests  the  parents  great  care  and  perseverance  the  chances  of 
to  continue  the  oil  application  fi)r  another  success  are  remote.     However  good  in  prin- 
month,  by  which  the  growth  of  the  hair  is  dple,  unless    the    details    be   carried  out 
favoured,  and  relapses  prevented.     In  these  thoroughly,  it  will  commonly  disappoint  the 
cases  there  have  been  no  relapses.    *'  As  I  expectations  which  have  been  raised  by  it. 


be,  in  all  cases,  the  best  mode  of  treatment  ftirthest  every  second  day,  or  his  attendance 

that  has  ever  been  employed  against  this  will  most  likdy  end  in  the  transference  of 

most  tenadous,   most  rebellious,  of  scalp  his  patient  into  the  hands  of  some  irregular 

diseases, /avttf."  practitioner.     I  am  satisfied  mysdf  that,  if 

There  is  another  means  of  accomplishing  proper  watchftiluess  be  exeidsed,  if  the  1^ 
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around  the  part  be  carefully  extracted,  and  the  direct  testimiony  of  undoubted  au- 
means  be  taken  to  prevent  the  extenrion  of  thority,  the  capacity  of  the  nerve  for 
the  contagious  matter  to  neighbouring  parts,  receiving  and  transmitting  morbid  im- 
that  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  favus  may  pressions;  and  it  now  remains  to  search 
be  made  to  yield.  I  am  not  less  sangume  f^^  some  cause  which,  when  applied  to 
that,  m  milder  aues,  m^ch  may  be  done  the  ganglionic  centres,  shall  be  efficient 
even  without  avulnon,  by  the  adoption  of  ^^  ^^^  production  of  pain  in  the  ex- 
some  such  Ime  of  treatment  as  I  have  mdi-  ^«_  j_  j  ^«,f,«^:f:«„  ^**t,«  »«,f»-«„i  •*  i 
cated  ^riien  speaking  of  the  treatment  cm-  P^"^^^  extremities  of  the  external  vital 
Soved  ^t  Lo^  nerves  which  are  associated  with  the 
ifftwwtf.-Of  squamous  diseases  of  the  internal  ganglial  system,  both  by  direct 
scalp  the  only  example  I  can  show  you  is  a  continmty  and  identity  of  function. 
case  of  pityriasis,  and  that  in  an  adult.  In  ,.  ^  may  be  well  perhaps  to  state  in 
young  children  the  scalp  is  covered  with  hmtne,  that,  in  tic  douloureux  arising 
branny  scales,  and  if  we  rub  them  off  we  from  organic  disease,  the  lesion  may 
find  the  skin  under  them  more  or  less  red ;  be  situated  either  at  the  origin  of  the 
but  in  adults  the  scales  are  smaller,  more  nerves  affected,  at  or  near  their  prin- 
eaMly  detached,  and  the  hair  as  if  powdered,  cipal  trunks,  or  in  the  locality  of  their 
I  have  suffered  from  it  myself;  and  I  assure  ultimate  ramifications.  Sir  Henry 
you  it  is  often  a  very  obstinate  affection.  Halford  states^  that  intercranial  osseous 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  occasionally  confounded  tumors,  and  exostoses  of  various  other 
with  chronic  eczema;  but  this  should  not  parts,  are  sometimes  sources  of  the 
happen,  for  ccaema  is  always  accompanied  affection.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
byacertamr^ncssoftiie8kin,asweUasa  ^^le  consideration  of  neuralgia 
certain  exudation,  whibt  m  pitynasis  there  ^^^  from  these  causes  (which  iscom- 
may  be  no  change  m  the  colour  of  the  skm,  «„««*:„«i„  .«,„\  -u.,*  „,iii  ^««is„«  «,„ 
and  no  exudation ;  besides  that,  if  careftili;  Paratively  rare),  but  will  confine  my 
examined,  veside^  are  rarely  absent  around  remarks  to  those  curable  and  more 
the  drcumference  of  a  patch  of  ecxema.  frequently  recurring  forms  which 
Still  you  must  be  on  your  guard,  because  spring  from  the  action  of  mere  physical 
such  mistakes  have  been  made  by  experienced  disturbance;  which  have  been^deno- 
men.  The  varieties  of  pityriasis  we  shall  minated  idiopathic,  and  which,  for  the 
speak  of  elsewhere;  at  present  we  shall  only  sake  of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and,  in 
make  a  few  observations  as  to  treatment,  conformity  with  the  views  here  ex- 
All  irritating  agents  should  be  avoided,  pressed,  I  will  designate  constitutional, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  hard  brush  or  hard  I  desire  to  be  understood,  however, 
combing ;  and  in  children  the  head  should  regarding  the  use  of  this  term.  By  it 
be  washed  daily  with  mUd  soap;  but  in  I  merely  wish  to  express  that  the 
adults,  where  the  hair  is  long,  the  difficulty  aberration  of  function  of  the  external 
of  washing  daily  is  complained  of.  By  some  geat  depends  upon  predisposition  or 
penons  It  is  recommended  that  the  hair  idiosyncrasy  in  the  individual  affected : 
should  be  cut  close  to  faciUtate  washing,  as  jy^g  ^^j^  j^ggif  deriving  its  origin  from 
weU as  the  appbcation  of  sulphureous  lotions;  constitutional  disturbance.  Mr.  Swan, 
but  I  «mnot  say  tiiat  I  have  ^loim  much  ^^^^  enumerating  cases,  which,  to  my 
li??iiSr»lLlu  wh^h^  mind,carry  convTction  as  to  their  origin, 

my  own  case,  as  weU  as  in  tiiat  of  others,  I  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
have  cured  the  disease  by  Uie  daily  use  of  continuance  of  disorder  may  produce 
bear's  grease,  to  which  some  liquor  potassn  the  most  compbcated  changes  m  the 
was  added,  say  3ss.  to  Sj.  system ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  rea- 
son  for  inferrinj^  from  thence  that  it  is 

fenerally  constitutional.    It  is  desira- 
le  to  lean  as  little  as  possible  to  such 

Bv  R.  H,  AixNATr,  M.D.,  A.M.,  P.S.A.  suggestions,  which  ««  the  mere  opi- 

nions  of  despair,  and  not  only  tend  to 

(Vor  the  Medical  OazetieJ  increase  the  sufferings  of  patients  by 

[GoDclnded  flrom  p.  017.]  taking  away  hope,  but  to  prevent  that 

due  atten  tion  to  pathological  researches 

Prom  this  curtailed  and  imperfect  re-  which  may  extend  the  means  of  re- 
view, we  have  seen  the  sympathetic  lief." 

nerve,   in   its   complex    associations,  I  confess  I  do  not  fully  apprehend 

ramifying  throughout  the  whole  extent  the  drift  of  this  argument,  as  I  think  it 

of  the  body :  have  demonstrated,  from  will  be  found  that,  by  tracing  the  ma- 
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lady  to  a  constitutional  source,  the  frequent  in  men ;  Prigol,  on  the  con- 
indications  for  the  guidance  of  our  trary,  John  Fothergill,  and  Hutchin- 
practice  may  be  followed  with  com-  son,  regard  it  as  more  commonly  oc- 
parative  facility,  and  far  greater  pros-  curring  in  women.  As  far  as  my  own 
pects  of  success.  observation  leads  me  to  a  conclusion,  I 

Pathologists  are  much  divided   in  certainly  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 

opinion  regarding  (he  cause  of  tic  dou-  **  In  the  cases  of  tic  douloureoz," 

loureux.    Mr.  Abemethy,  Sir  Charles  savs  Mr.    Abemethy,    "  which   have 

Bell,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  writera,  fallen  under  my  observatioUt  the  diges* 

have  assigned  its  origin  to  gastric  and  tive  organs  have  been  greatly  diaor- 

intestinal  irritation:   but  this  suppo-  deredj  and  I  have  cured  patients  of  the 

sition  has  been  disputed  by  others.    Dr.  former  malady  by  correcting  the  latter." 

Elliotson  makes  tne  broad  assertion—  The  following  case  is  then  given  as  an 

"  We  have  never  seen  one  case  referrihle  illustration :— "  A  gentleman  who  had 

to  such  an  origin*  /"  suffered  for  fifteen  years  from  tic  don- 

Rahn  f  seems  the  first  to  have  indi-  loureux  in  his  face,  became  completely 

cated  the  truth  on  this  head,  in  1771,  relieved  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 

by  collecting  several  cases  to  prove  the  by  attention  to  diet,  and  the  regulation 

connection  of  nervous  pains  in  various  of  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

parts  of  the  body  with  disorder  of  the  He  afterwards  evinced  the  degree  of 

bowels,  and  the  importance  of  purga-  his  amendment,  and  exultation  at  his 

tives  in  their  cure.  recovery,  by  telling  me  the  following 

Andral,  when  speaking  of  hypera;-  story.    When  I  returned  home,  I  one 

mia,  says,  there   are   certain   morbid  day  met,  said  he,  mv  doctor  in  the 

conditions  to  which  we  can  scarcely  market-place,  where  I  had  bought  some 

give  another  name  than  that  of  migratory  pears.    1  cave  him  half  of  tSem^and 

nuxes,  in  which  in  turn,  and  without  told  him  I  would  lay  a  wager  that  I 

ceasing,  the  different  organs  are  affected  would  eat  mv  share  first.    'Die  doctor 

^nth  congestion :  one  dav  it  is  in  the  was  astonished,  for  he  knew  that  I 

uterus ;  another  in  the  liver ;  another  might  as  easily  (like  Mutius  Sccevc^) 

in  the  lungs ;  and  another  in  the  brain,  have  put  my  hand  into  the  fire  as  a  cold 

In  a  wora,  there  are  individuals  who  pear  into  my  mouth  daring  the  last 

seem  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  hav-  fifteen  years." 

ing  some  hyperromia;  and  since,  as  "There  are  cases,"  says 5irB.Brodie, 
observed  by  Ley,  local  determinations  "  in  which  you  cannot  trace  tic  dou- 
of  blood  to  the  surface  are  found  to  loureux  to  its  source.  There  is  some- 
produce  excessive  development  of  ner-  thing  or  other,  somewhere  or  other,  in 
vous  energy,  as  is  proved  by  its  infiu-  the  system,  which  acts  as  a  source  of 
ence  upon  the  capillaries,  and  in  in-  irritation  to  the  nerves  of  the  face;  bat 
creasing  hent,  it  is  probable  that  con-  what  that  something  is,  and  where  it 
gestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  neurilema,  is,  we  cannpt  discover.  Indeed,  gene* 
especially  if  accompanied  with  arterial  rallv  speaking,  I  should  say  that 
excitement,  may  occasion  similar  re-  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  trace 
suits  throughout  the  ultimate  distribu-  any  local  nervous  affection  to  its  real 
tion  of  the  nerve.  source^     The  disease  may  be  in  one 

It  further  illustrates  this   view  to  part  of  the  body,  and  the  pain  or  spasm 

observe,  that,  though  tic  douloureux  which  it  produces  may  be  in  another. 

manifests  itself  in  all  habits  and  states  I  have  known  a  patient  have  violent 

of  the  constitution,   in  the  full  and  neuralgia  of  the  foot,  which  depended 

plethoric,  the  spare  and  delicate,  yet  in  on  a  stricture   of  the  urethra;    and 

every   case  there  appears  a  peculiar  which,  whenever  it  occurred,  was  in- 


whether  or  not  one  sex  be  more  subject  upon  internal  piles,  which  came  on 

to  the  disorder  than  another.    Andr^,  wnenever  the  piles  protruded,  and  went 

BaiUie,  Samuel  Fothergill,  Sauvages,  away  when  the  piles  were  reduced." 

Thouret,  and  Barnard,  consider  it  more  Tnese  cases  are  not  very  apt  illustra* 

' ■ tions  of  the  position  maintained  by 

•  Diet,  of  Practical  Medicine.  Sir  Benjamin ;  for  in  each  of  them  we 

t  Rahn,  Mirum.  inter  Caput,  &c.  1771.  perceive  a  direct  cause  of  the  local  dis- 
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order.    And  what  more  satififiustoi^  victioti,  and   that,   too,   drawn  from 

testimony   can   we   desiTe,   that   the  practical  inyestisationg,  that  the  cause 

ganglial  system  is  the  seat  of  all  these  of  constitationa!  neuralgia  iwaritihlp 

affections,  than  the  following,  from  the  exists  in  some  aberration  of  fbnetion 

work  of  the  same  author,  *<  On  the  Con-  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera.    Indeed,  I 

Btitutional  Origin  of  Nervous  Diseases."  have  never  seen  a  case  in  which  it  could 

"The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  not  be  traced  to  this  source^    In  one, 

and  intestines  presents  a  very  extended  we  have  clay-coloured  evacuations  $  in 

Bur&ce,  on  which  a  multitude  of  ner-  another^  darting  pains  of  the  thorax ; 

vous  filaments  are  distributed,  main-  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver; 

taining  an  extensive  s^pathy"  (adirect  distension  of  the  stomach,  or  duodenum, 

communication)  "  with  the  rest  of  the  or  intestinesi  afalse,  depraved,  or  scanty 

system.    This  membrane  is  subject  to  appetite.  In  females,  the  borborygmus, 

various  causes  of  irritation,  to  which  accompanied  by  the  hysteric  clavus,  or 

nervous  aflections,  showing  themselves  the  globus  hystericus.    I  have  a  man 

.  even  in  distant  parts  of  the  body,  mapr  now  under  my  care  for  neuralgia,  who  is 

not  unfrequently  be  traced.    Hence  it  devoured  by  the  genuine  miscalled  Ayi- 

is,  that  these  diseases  are,  in  some  in-  ieria,  and  who,  upon  any  sudden  emo* 

stances,  relieved  or  cured  by  an  ad-  tion,  mental  or  physical,  is  threatened 

herence  to  a  well-regulated  diet,  by  the  withsuffocationbytneasoendingglobus. 

exhibition  of  purgatives,  of  what  are  The  time  will  come  when  (authors  con- 

called   alterative    medicines,    and   of  senting  to  abandon  routine  reasoning, 

others  which  tend  to  improve  the  dis-  and  the  essential  cause  and  nature  of 

ordered  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  neuralgia  are  well  ascertained)  hysteria 

liver."  will  be  rescued  from  its  present  am- 

'*  I  believe,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  biguous  position  in  the  category  of 

"  that  irritation  in  certain  parts  of  the  diseases. 

alimentary  canal  produces  neuralgic  I  will  transcribe,  from  my  note-book, 

pains  in  more  remote  parts;  and  that  as  they  occur,  three  cases  of  the  most 

one  character  of  these  pains  is  their  severe  description  of  neuralgia  which 

recnnrence  depending  on  the  process  of  are  now  under  my  observation ;  each  of 

digestion."  which*has  been  treated,  for  many  years, 

When  Sir  Astley  Cooper  lectured  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  the  cause 

before  the  College  of  Surgeons,  he  ex-  being  unknown, 

hibited  the  intestines  of  a  dog  which  Case  I. — ^Mrs.  Cdusins,  Shoe  Lane, 

had  been  fed  some  hours  before.    The  Fleet  Street,  oet.  36.    Tic  douloureux 

chyle  was  seen  adhering  to  the  surfieu:e  of  ten  years'  duration.  Tri&cial  univer- 

of  the  jejunum,  and  the  corresponding  sally  affected  with  excruciating  paini 

mucous  coat  in  a  high  state  ot  vascu-  severe  hepatalgia ;   palpitation  of  the 

larity.    This  was  the  excitement  of  a  heart;  sleep  greatly  disturbed;  deseribes 

part  during  the   performance   of  its  the  pain  as  tkootingfrom  ih§  reaimi  s/ 

natural  fhnction,  and,  but  for  that  con-  the  liver  directly  into  the  feee;  baweb 

sideration,  we  should  have  called  it  habitually   torpid,   and   motions   im- 

inflammation.  healthy.    Had  taken  arBenie  and  ses- 

My  reader  will  draw  the  just  infe-  quioxide  of  iron  without  benefit,  and 

rence.    In  the  process  of  assimilation  had  been  dismissed  from  an  hospital  in 

of  food,  distinct  parts  of  the  intestinal  town  as  incurable.  During  the  progress 

canal   are   brought  successivelv  into  of  treatment  by  me,  she  nad  diarrhoea, 

action.    It  has  also  to  be  recollected  during  the  continuance  of  which  the 

that  this  canal  is  estimated  to  be,  in  neuralgic  pain  subsided, 

length,  seven  times  the  height  of  the  I  treatea  this  woman  purely  eonsti- 

bo^.    Is  it,  then,  an  extravagant  con-  tntionally ;  and  the  first  evidence  of  its 

elusion,  that  a  morbid  condition,  or  beneficial  action  was,  that  the  pain 

irritation,  or   functional   disturbance,  shifted  from  the  extent  of  the  whole 

may  take  place  in  this  canal,  causing  fiice,  and  became  central  in  one  small 

pains  of  remote  parts ;  and  that  they  spot  on  the  right  cheek.    She  now 

shall  vary  according  to  the  part  of  the  (August  Ist)  sleeps  comfortably  during 

mucous  membrane  under  disturbance  P'  the  night,  her  general  health  is  daily 

After  this  distinct,  and  to  my  mind  improving,  and  the  pain  gradually  sub- 
conclusive,  avowal  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  siding. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  my  own  con-  Case  II. — John  Warren,  Chancery 

772.— XXX.  3  O 
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Lane,  cabinet-maker,  setat.  43.    Infra-  be  detected  to  lead  to  a  sapposition  of 

orbital  and  maxillary  neuralgia  of  ten  the  origin  of  neuralgia,  and  because, 

years'  duration.    Paroxysms  occur  al-  moreover,  they  had  been  treated  for 

most   incessantly  by  day  and  night,  several  years,  according  to  the  most 

Schneiderian  membrane  irritated,  pro-  approved  routine  method,  without  be- 

ducing    ah    abundant    flow    of   clear  neficial  results.    I  could  cite  many  more 

.mucus  from  the  nose,  which  affords  cases,  less  severe,  indeed,  and  of  shorter 

temporary  relief.      Paroxysms  of  iu-  duration,  but  they  one  and  all  lead  to 

tense  severity ;  bowels  rather  confined,  -the   same  pathological  and  practical 

and  motions  lighter  than  natural;  di-  inferences. 

gestion  good,  and  no  evidence  of  he-  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  my 
patic  derangement  further  than  that  position  that,  in  all  cases,  the  evidence 
evinced  by  the  clayey  motions  and  of  gastric,  duodenic,  or  hepatic  de- 
transient  darting  pains  in  the  right  rangement  be  unequivocally  mani. 
hypochondrium ;  general  health  im-  fested,  since  the  sensibility  of  tihe 
paired  through  the  violence  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  and 
pain,  and  from  passing  sleepless  nights,  intestines,  or,  in  other  words,  the  gan- 
Has  tried  a  variety  of  remedies  without  glionic  sensibility  there,  is  not  the 
benefit.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  common  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  the 
large  and  repeated  doses,  aggravated  skin;  the  former  being  insensible  to 
the  pain.  Had  four  or  five  paroxysms  the  touch  and  the  application  of 
during  the  time  he  was  in  consultation,  ordinary  stimuli.  They  are,  however, 
of  fearful  violence.  Had  been  obliged  endowed  with  a  peculiar  sensibility, 
to  abandon  his  trade.  unaccompanied    by    perception    and 

The  treatment,  in  this  case,  was  di-  consciousness,  which  has  been  termed 
rected  to  the  removal  of  the  supposed  organic,  and  which,  when  unduly  ex- 
cause  :  and  my  notes,  to  July  19th,  run  cited,  is  sidficient  to  produce  tetanus, 
thus : — considerably  improved ;  parox-  convulsions,  many  anomalous  affec- 
ysms  less  violent ;  pain  confined  to  one  tions,  and  even  death,  without  pain,  or 
^pot ;  sleeps  undisturbedly  the  whole  consciousness  of  any  sensation,  in  die 
night.  seat  of  irritation.    Thus  a  worm  in  the 

The  next  case  is  more  hopelefts  as  to  intestines  will  cause  epilepsy,  convol- 

a  permanent  beneficial  result,  the  brain  sions,  or  transient  blinoness ;  and  this 

having    probably    become    involved,  state  of  the  ganglionic  system  calls  a 

^ving  rise  to  a  slight  paralytic  aflfec-  higher  one  into  action. 

.  tion.  Bichat  •  says,  and  every  man  of  ex- 

Case  III. — William    Aver,   tailor,  perience  will  concnr  in  the  correctness 

Adelphi.    Tic  douloureux  for  sixteen  of   the  statement,  that   in   neuralgic 

years;  paroxysms,  of  excessive  seve-  paroxisms  there  are  often  spasmodic 

rity,  almost  incessant.    Articulation  in-  vomitings,    increased   action    of    the 

distinct,  owinfif  to  rigidity  of  lower  jaw ;  heart,  &c.    To  be  sure  there  are ;  and 

face    distortea ;    respiration    impeded,  what  are  they  all  but  emanations  fWan 

from  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  the  self-same  efiUcient  cause  ?  It  is 
of  the  throat  and  neck.    Upper  half  of   not  that  a  nerve,  irritated  at  its  remote 

the  body   drawn    together,    and    dis-  extremity  by  a  mere  blast  of  cold  air, 

torted;    pain   darts   like    an    electric  or  the  action  of  the  jaws  in  mastication, 

shock  from  the  right  hypochondrium  (and  we  shall   frequently  find  a  no 

along  the  neck  to  the  face;   darting  more  powerfully  exciting  agent  at  woiii 

and  lancinating  pains  in  chest  after  upon  the  peripheral  terminations),  is 

eating;  friction  of  the  razor  in  shaving  capable  of  reactins^  with  such  fbree 

Sroduces   violent   paroxysms  ;     teeth  upon  the  internal  viscera  as  to  prodnce 

rawn  without  benefit.      Had  taken  all  the  mischief  of  which  Bichat  com- 

morphia,  and   other    preparations   of  plains.    We  know  very  well,  and  it  is 

opium,  without  relief;    bowels  habi-  quite  another  matter,  that  in  injuries 

tually  torpid,  and   evacuations  clay-  produced  by  barbso'ous  and  extensive 

coloured.    This  patient,  with  the  others  mutilations  of  living  animals  (or  wm- 

above  enumerated,  is  still  under  treat-  teciions,  as  they  have  been  smoothly 

naent,  but  with  less  promising  expecta-  termed),  or  in  cases  where  nerves  have 

^®^J'  been  severely  wounded  by  any  species 

^  Inese  cases  are  adduced  as  a  neca-     "77;:^ — ttt ^ -^ : 

tion  to  the  assertion  that  no  cause  can  oL^i^  mo!'*      ^'^^'^y  <>'  M.  Ptorry,  Man. 
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of  mechanical  violence,  that  the  organs  are  mere  exciting  causes,  and  come  at 
of  digestion,  circulation,  and  respira-  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  most 
tion,  all  become  imphcated,  and  that  unapproachable  part  of  our  subject, 
the  morbid  influence  will  be  trans-  Tiz.  tne  proximate  cause  of  neuralgia ; 
mitted  to  them  from  the  seat  of  injury,  for  I  find  I  have  greatly  exceeded  the 
But  what  does  itprove  ?  Simply  this :  limits  I  first  proposed, 
that  nerves  sufficiently  irritated  are  Tic  douloureux,  then,  and  the  other 
capable  of  conveying  a  direct  impres-  forms  of  local  neuralgia,  are  merely 
sion  to  ofgans  remotely  seated,  and  of  effects,  the  cause  being  irritation  of  a 
spuiviirg  those  organs  into  morbid  peculiar  kind,  which  manifestly  acts, 
wrtfon.  Reverse  the  proposition,  and  not  primarily  on  the  extremities  of  the 
it  still  holds  true:  the  organs  them-  nerves,  but  on  their  central  parts.  The 
selves,  under  due  stimulation,  will  in  viscus  most  exposed  to  this  primary 
like  manner  transmit  their  morbid  in-  disordered  action  is  the  liver,  which, 
fluence  to  the  extremities.  I  dwell  as  we  have  seen,  derives  its  nerves 
upon  this  point  the  more  strenuously,  from  the  great  solar  plexus,  and  has 
because  many  practitioners  doubt  the  connexion  with  the  nerves  of  the 
fact  altogether,  and  appear  to  deem  it  stomach  and  par  vagum.  In  many 
impossible  to  approach  the  remote  instances  the  anection  can  be  distinctly 
cause  of  neuralgia ;  and  thus  the  prac-  traced,  the  pain  in  the  extremity  alter- 
tice  becomes  unequivocally  empirical,  natinc^  with  great  regularity  with  a 
A  patient  calls  u^n  his  medical  ad-  neurafeic  affection  of  the  liver ;  and 
viser,  and  assures  him,  to  their  joint*  even  where  this  alternation  of  pain  is 
dissatisfaction,  that  he  labours  under  not  so  evidently  marked,^  minute  ex- 
tic  douloureux,  and  has  suffered  from  it,  amination  will  generally  detect  some 
perhaps,  for  many  months.  The  prac-  aberration  of  function  inconsistent  with 
titioner  ponders  over  the  case  as  if  it  health;  such  as  diminished  secretion, 
were  a  complex  problem,  and  at  length  giving  rise  to  indigestion,  costiveness, 
prescribes  a  drachm  of  the  carbonate  palpitation,  clay-coloured  stools,  &c. 
of  iron  three  or  four  times  a  day,  thirty  This  diminution  of  secretion  may  take 
or  forty  minims  of  laudanum  at  night,  place  in  an  orffan  passively  congested, 
and  veratria  ointment  to  be  well  rubbed  owing  to  the  blood  finding  an  easier 
into  theseat  of  pain.  In  a  short  time  the  access  into  the  inosculating  veins  from 
patient  makes  his  re-appearance  with  the  increased  diameter  of  the  capilla- 
fiuperadded  hemicrania,  and  altogether  ries,  than  through  the  pores  of  the 
in  so  pitiable  a  condition  as  to  excite  capillaries  into  the  ramifications  or 
fears  of  his  mental  sanity.  Still,  how-  ceeca  of  the  excretory  tubes,  owin^  to 
tfver,  the  routine  practice  is  persevered  the  morbid  alteration  of  their  physical 
in,  until  the  disoroer,  perhaps,  "  wears  condition  ;  the  pores  themselves  having 
itself  out,"  or  the  unrortunate  plaintiff  become  obstructed  by  the  swelling  or 
is  brought  to  death's  door.  I  know  thickening  of  the  parietes  of  thec»ca*. 
this  to  nave  been  the  case ;  therefore  I  "  If  it  now  be  asked  in  what  the  irri- 
speak  advisedly  and  confidently.  Or  tation  of  the  ganglionic  censes  con- 
take  another  example,  for  the  truth  of  sists,  an  answer  can  be  found  onlv  in 
which  I  also  vouch : — A  lady  of  great  the  phenomena  that  are  observed  in 
nervous  susceptibility  was  attacked  the  viscera,  and  particularly  in  the 
with  facial  neuralgia  of  extreme  vio-  epigastric  recion.  These  phenomena 
lence.  She  was  plaeed  under  the  care  are  undoubted  evidences  of  augmented 
of  practitioners  or  great  eminence,  who,  nervous  function :  sensations  and  move- 
deeming  the  afiection  to  arise  from  ments  take  place,  and  are  felt,  which 
inflammatory  action,  bled,  cupped,  are  not  reco^ized  by  the  brain  in  the 
leeched,  and  salivated  the  mobile  crea-  healthy  condition  of  the  viscera.  Of 
ture,  until  she  was  literally  debilitated  such,  therefore,  the  proximate  cause 
eenmdum  artem  into  an  universal  tic.  can  be  only  a  state  or  nutrition  in  the 
These  things  ought  not  to  be ;  but  so  ganglionic  centre,  which  supposes  in- 
they  are,  and  so  they  will  continue,  as  cre^ed  influx  and  retention  of  the 
long  as  pathologists  repudiate  the  ides  vital  fluid,  the  blood,  from  which  all 
that  the  locai  affection  depends  on  an  deposits,  solid  and  fluid,  are  madef. 
eflScient  constitutional  cause.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term 

I  nass  overall  the  excitina  causes  *  BiiUng'.  Principle,  of  Medicine.        ' 

which  have  been  enumerated,  as  th^  f  Dr.  Oollr  on  Neuropntby. 
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idiopathic  cannot  with  propriety  be  mere  functional  disturbance,  bat  CTett 
appued  to  a  disorder  aiTecting  the  re-  in  cases  primA  facie  the  most  unpro- 
mote  extremities  of  nerves,  for  both  mising,  much  may  be  effected  by  a 
reason  and  experience  inform  us  that  judicious  line  of  proceeding.  I  have 
their  ultimate  ramifications  are  not  now  under  my  care  a  complicated  case 
liable  to  primary  disease,  but  that  it  of  twelve  years'  duration^  in  which 
must  depend  upon  their  more  central  local  disease  and  functional  disorder 
parts,  and  bein^,  by  a  common  law,  coexist,  each  so  operating  and  reacting 
referred  to  their  extremities,  it  gives  upon  the  other  as  to  render  the  ease 
rise  to  a  seeming  aberration  of  function,  hopeless  as  regards  an  ultimate  radical 
Under  the  same  explanation  may  be  cure;  but  bv  steady  perseveiBnce  in- 
classed  several  disorders  affecting  the  measures  tending  to  allay  morlnd  irrita- 
motor  nerves,  such  A  idiopathic  tor-  bility,  and  to  improve  the  general  tone, 
ticollis,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  the  patient  enjoys  comparative  ease* 
frec^uently  traced  to  ^pnglial  irritation,  and  perfect  immunity  from  her  former 
arising  from  constitutional  disturbance,  excruciating  attacks. 

I  have  entered  into  the  subject  more  I  cannot  conclude  without  ezjiress- 
fully  in  my  little  work  on  Tic  Doulou*  ing  my  sense  of  the  great  obhgation  I 
reux,  as  regards  both  the  seat,  nature,  fed  for  the  courtesy  with  wmch  so 
and  cause  of  the.  affection ;  and  have  laige  a  space  has  b^n  allotted  to  my 
illustrated  my  positions  by  cases  which  communications  in  the  pa^  of  this 
appear  to  be  confirmative  of  the  views  valuable  periodical ;  nor  without  ear- 
advanced  on  these  essential  points,  nestly  entreating  my  medical  brethren 
Conforming  also,  to  the  tenor  of  the  to  cast  aside  some  portion  of  their  pre* 
general  argument,  I  have  ventured  to  conceived  belief  in  the  vague  and  meat 
adduce  the  following  as  the  probable  unsatisfactory  doctrine  of  tympathy 
sequence  of  action  which  springs  from  (which  tends  only  to  fetter  ana  enter- 
the  physical  influence  of  the  proximate  rass  the  scientific  inquirer),  and  to 
cause*  neglect  no  opportunity  of  tracing,  finom 

First,   there  is  disordered  function  the  evidence  afibrded  by  the  aggrtgaie 

from  irritation  of  the  proper  nerves  of  oftympionu^  the  secret  source  of  this 

the  organ,  arising  from  some  noxious  now  mysterious  malady.    I  can,  with* 

influence  or  impression  which  exhausts  out  presumption,  promise  them«  as  an 

the  nervous  influence  whence  the  capil*  ample  reward  for  the  trouble  of  their 

laries  derive  their  power.    They  thus  investi^tion,  that  they  will  find  neu- 

become  weakened,  allow  of  over-dis-  ralgia  in  all  its  forms,  more  especially 

tension,  and  are  in  a  state  of  passive  in  its  earlier  stages,  to  be  a  disorder 

congestion  or  hyperaemia.    The  more  whose    origin    can    be   satisfactorilv 

vascular  portion,  or  cineritious  sub-  traced,  and  when  traced,  one  that  wifi 

stance  of  the  sympathetic  being  in-  yield  with  peculiar  fiaoility  to  the  action 

volved,  it  becomes  irritated,  and  an  of  appropnate  remedies, 
undue  supply  of  blood  is  consequentlv       4^  parliament  Street,  WhitdMD, 
maintained.    The  proximate  cause  still  Aug.  ao»  18*9. 

continuing,  the  medullary  part  of  the  « — — 

nervous  system  suffers,  and  evinces  its  q^ 

effects  by  painful  spasmodic  contrac- 

tions,  not  necessaruy  (as   has   been  ARTIFICIAL  CLIMATES 

proved)  in  the  seat  of  the  affection,  but  ,oa  thb  aasroaATioN  akd  pmBasayATiox 
oftener  at  the  origins  of  the  expanded  or  hbalth. 

sentientnerves  in  direct  communication         „_  .        ..vtyc*^ 

with  the  sympathetic.  Br  Juur.  J.»r«TB,  P.R.S.,  «<e. 

It  is  obviously  a  matter  of  para-  [Continned  from  p.  sss.] 

mount  importance  to  institute  the  most  ^_ 

rigid  inquiry  into  the  details  of  every  ^      ,  1     .     .      .       .     ^ .» 

case  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  On  the  almotphcnc  treatmcfU  of  ike 

in  order  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a  just  '"'V  «'*«  **««• 

diagnosis.    It  will  be  found,  in  some  Thb  chief  objected  fiicts  and  arguments 

instances,  exceedingly  difldcult  to  dts-  against  a  downward  ventilation  hare 

criminate  between  the  symptoms  aris-  now  been  discussed,  and  the  foct  suffi- 

ing  fit>m  organic  disease  (so  closely  do  ciently  established  in  the  case  of  pii- 

they   approximate)    and    those    from  vatcdwellingrooms,  as  well  as  of  public 
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buildings,  that  the  downward  is  by  far  the  hottest,  and  therefore  lightest,  air 

the  preferable  course  for  the  current.  in  the  room.    Gaining  heat  all  the  way 

It  has  been  further  shown,  that  such  up  the  sides  of  the  stove,  it  acquires 
is  the  course  of  the  current  with  an  abundant  buorancy  to  cause  it  to  rise 
open  fire  ventilation,  and  that  this  ad-  to  the  top  of  tne  room,  in  the  ascend- 
mits  of  being  rendered  very  perfect ;  ing  column  which  we  may  always  per- 
all  prevailing  defects  arising  from  the  ceive  to  rise  from  a  stove.  Of  this 
imperfection  of  our  ordinary  measures,  considerable  column  the  fresh  portion 
and  not  from  any  faults  inherent  in  the  is  no  doubt  a  small  part ;  but,  accord- 
open  fire  downward  ventilation.  ing  to  the  real  principles  in  action,  it 

Our  next  duty  is  to  examine  the  up-  is  the  whole  of  the  little  air  that  does 

ward  course  ventilation,   as  it  takes  enter.    It  thus  arrives  at  the  top  of  the 

place  in  the  system  advocated  by  some  room  without  having  undersfone  any 

persons,  of  employing  a  close  stove  to  of  the  equable  diffusion  spoxen  of— 

wann,  and,  it  is  said,  to  ventilate  a  without,  in  fact,  ventilating  it  at  all, 

room,  and  of  closing  the  chimney.  excepting  in  so  far  as  some  extraneous 

It  has  been  already  clearly  shown  causes  happily  disturb  the  action  of  the 

that  the  ventilation  under  such  circum-  principle  inherent  in  the  arrangement, 

stances,  so  far  from  being  sufiicient,  is  When  at  the  top  of  the  room  it  of 

veiy  defective  in  the  essential  point —  course  is  in  the  position  to  pass  off  by 

quantity.     We  shall   also  fina   that,  the  upper  apertures,  or  windows  set 

small  as  its  quantity  is,  the  whole  of  it  ajar,  to  let  out,  it  is  thought,  the  stalest 

is  not  eflfective,  as  has  been  maintained,  air.     Thus   the  freshest   air,    which 

but  that  the  very  principle  of  the  ar-  ought  to  remain  in,  and  Ventilate  the 

rangement  ensures  the  passing  off,  un-  room,  has,  from  the  statics  of  the  case, 

employed,  of  a  large  portion  of  it.  a  tendency  to  be  lost,  by  flowing  along 

It  is  said,  when  a  well- closed  stove  the  bottom  of  the  room  to  the  stove, 

stands  in  a  room,    with  a   carefully  then  ascending,  heated  by  it,  to  the 

dosed  chimney,   that   the  fresh  and  ceiling,  and  there  finding  its  way  out 

colder  air  does,  and  shouldj  enter  the  by  the  upper  apertures,  actually  leav- 

room  at  bottom,  and  press  upwards  ing  the  impure  air  behind  it  in  the 

above  it  the  impure  and  warmer  air,  room.     A  small  portion  of  the  fresh 

winch  thus  passes  off  at  the  top  of  the  air,  instead  of  ascending  by  the  stove, 

room,  by  windows  set  aiar,  or  other  enters  it  to  supply  the  arauG^ht.    This 

apertures,  always  leaving  behind  it  the  Quantity  is,  of  course,  with^awn  from 

purer   air,   every  portion   of  which,  tne  room  before  it  can  have  been  of  any 

therefore,    is   thoroughly  effective  in  service  towards  ventilating  it;  for  it 

ventilating  the  room.  merely  travels  along  the  very  bottom 

Is  this  a  correct  view  of  the  case  pro-  of  the  room  into  the  lowest  part  of  the 
posed  P  By  no  means.  It  is  true,  in-  stove.  In  cases  where  the  economy  of 
deed,  that  the  colder  air  which  enters  fuel  is  carried  to  an  extreme  length, 
at  bottom  does  not  tend  to  rise  and  none  of  it  being  expended  for  the  pur- 
mix  itself  with  the  warmer  air  above  pose  of  creating  a  ventilating  draught — 
it.  Where  then  does  it  go,  and  how  in  such  merely  warming  ana  not  venti- 
does  it  ffain  warmth  P  It  cannot  be  lating  stoves,  the  quantity  of  air  thus 
wanned  by  the  air  lying  over  it,  for  we  lost  by  entering  the  stove  is  no  doubt 
know  that  no  warmth  is  communicated  small,  yet  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  it, 
downwards  through  air.  It  is  obvious,  and  to  remark  that  it  also  is  lost  to  all 
as  there  is  always  a  quickly  ascending  useful  purpose.  Hence  we  find,  on  a 
current  of  air  up  the  heated  sides  of  little  insignt  into  the  pneumatics  of  a 
the  stove  to  the  top  of  the  room,  room  warmed  with  a  close  stove,  that, 
that  its  place  must  be  supplied  by  according  to  the  pressures  uhquestion- 
the  cold  air  lying  on  the  bottom  of  ably  in  action,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  room,  which,  horn  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  the  entering  air  to  pass  off, 
the  case,  must  flow  towards  the  stove,  having  effected  iii  no  degree  the  purifi- 
to  supply  the  place  of  this  ascending  cation  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room, 
current  On  reaching  the  stove,  this  It  is  proper  here  to  admit,  that,  in 
fresh  air  necessarily  becomes,  from  its  practice,  such  a  room  is  not  thus  left 
position,  the  current  in  contact  with  wholly  without  ventilation,  but  that 
the  stove ;  which  contact  immediately  part  of  the  fresh  air  is  diffused  through- 
converts  it  from  the  coolest  into  much  out   it.     But  then   this  takea  place 
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through  the  action  of  forces,  and  in  a  take  cold,  before  they  haTC  time  to  gel 

manner  a  freedom  from  which  has  warm.  What  they  rec^uire  at  the  mo* 
been  pronounced  by  the  advocates  of  roent  is  what  they  instmctiyely  dedre, 
the  close  stove  system  one  of  its  chief   bright  radiant  heat — in  common  lan^ 

advantages.  Koage,  "  a  roast  at  the  fire/'    And  be- 

While  the  little  air  that  enters  is  fore  goine  out,  an  invalid  will  do  wdl 

creeping  onwards  towards  the  stove,  to  put  on  nis  outer  garments,  and  warm 

and  during  its  ascent  up  its  sides,  the  them  thoroughly  before  a  fire,  folding 

movement  of  people  in  the  room,  and  in  a  stock  of  heat,  which  he  will  find 

the  warmth  of  their  bodies,  together  to  last  him  for  some  time  after  he  goes 

with  any  difference  of  temperature  be*  out ;  until  he  has  warmed  himself  by 

tween  the  air  generally  and  the  walls  exercise.     In  these  really  important 

and  furniture,  ^1  tend  to  create  a  num-  protective  effects  of  radiation,  a  close 

ber  of  disturbing  currents,  which  serve  stove  is  as  deficient  as  it  is  comfortless 

to  mix  some  of  the  fresh  air  up  with  in  a  dwelUng-room. 

the  air  generally,  and  thus  to  keep  the  Lastly,  it  is  very  dlflkak  to  prevent 

latter  from  becoming  very  impure.    So  a  stove,  the  fire  of  which  is  closea,  from 

that,  after  all,  the  ventilation,  such  as  overheating  the  air.      Because  metid 

it  is,  is  connected  with  a  mixing  of  the  must  be  at  a  high  temperature  before  it 

new  with  the  ^d  air — an  occurrence  begins  to  act  upon  the  air  itself^  it  has 

the  supposed  avoidance  of  which,  by  been  thought  that  only  very  hot  stoves 

the  close  stove  system,  has  been  the  are  injurious.    I  believe  it  will  be  foni^ 

main  ground  of  its  advocacy.  that  the  unwholesome  quality  of  heated 

That  this  %a  a  fair  and  correct  state-  air  arises,  in  general,  from  a  change 

ment  of  the  case  I  presume  no  person  which  takes  place,  not  on  the  air  itseD^ 

will  ouestion,  who  is  prepared  for  its  but  on  the  particles  of  matter  floating 

consiaeration,  and  will  afford  it  due  in  it  having  an   animal  or  vegetable 

attention*  origin.    Minute  as  these  are,  they  give 

Hence  we  perceive  that,  with  a  fire  to  tne  air  of  all  different  localities  tneir 

and  chimney  closed,  not  only  does  very  chief  characteristic  qualities^  and  esta- 

little  air  enter  a  room,  but  so  far  is  this  blish  the  great  difference  in  the  chaiac- 

little  from  being  advantageously  em*  ter  of  that  of  the  town  and  the  country, 

ployed,  that  there  is  a  constant  tea-  These  particles  appear  to  be  exaccated 

aency,  inherent  in  the  .jpneumatics  of  at  a  very  moderate  heat,  being  high- 

the  ease,  for  much  of  it  to  pass  off,  dried,  like  malt ;  and  to  this  change  I 

without  conducing  at  all  to  ventilate  would  trace  the  readiness  with  wnich 

the  room.  air  is  rendered  more  or  less  unwhole- 
some by  passing  over  metal  not  near 

The  next  point  of  inquiry  is,  how  far  hot  enough  to  act  at  all  upon  the  air 

the  close  stove  fulfils  the  important  ob-  itself.    I  have  not  yet  seen  any  metallic 

jects  of  powerful  radiation.  stove  with  a  closed  Jirt  which  does  not^ 

The  utmost  heat  to  which  a  metallic  I  conceive,  produce  this  change  on 

surface,  which  has  to  warm  air,  should  the  organic  matter  in  it  in  a  greater  or 

ever  be  allowed  to  attain,  is  far  too  less  degree. 

feeble  to  warm  by  its  radiance  the  walk  Again,    there   are    serions    defects 

and  solid  contento  of  a  room  in  any  of  some  stoves,  which   it  wonld  not 

ade(^uate  degree.    Hence  the  walls  and  be  fair  to  charge  all  with.    A  stove 

furmture  absorb  the  heat  radiant  from  whichhas  apretty  laige  flue  entering  the 

the  bodies  of  the  persons  present,  with-  chimney,  and  which  allows  heat  enough 

out  returning  radiant  heat  to  them,  to  pass  into  tiie  chimney  to  create  some 

Though  a  point  commonly  overlooked,  considerable  suction,  will  not  be  at  all 

I  have  little  doubt,  as  already  stated,  liable  to  discfaaige  impure  gases  into  a 

that  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  un-  room.     If  a  hole  be  made  in  any  part 

comfortable   feeling    experienced    in  of  such  a  stove,  air  will  be  drawn  in, 

rooms  without  a  fire,  of  which  the  air  showing  that  it  need  not  have  the  un- 

only  is  warmed.     Again,  persons  com-  attainable  property  of  being  mir^tigki 

ing  in  chilly  from  without,  require  a  to  prevent  it  from  damaging  the  pmitv 

powerful  source  of  heat,  from  which  to  of  the  air  by  sen^g  noxious  gas4 

have   warmth    projected    into    their  through  its  crevices,  since  there  u  not 

clothes.     In  a  room  of  merely  warm  any  pressure  from  within  tending  ta 

air,  they  may,  and  not  unfrequently  do  cause  the  gaseoos  contents  to  oose  <mt« 
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but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pressure  from  stoves  carelessly  managed ;  yet  I  con- 
without  sending  air  into  the  stove  ceive  the  chance  of  an  explosion  in 
through  any  such  crevices,  to  supply  any  one  case  must  be  too  small  to  af- 
the  suction,  or  draught,  of  the  chiranev.  ford  ground  for  alarm.  However  serious 
Some  stoveS)  however,  are  chargeable  such  an  accident  may  be  when  it  does 
with  this  defect  in  a  serious  degree,  happen,  its  rare  occurrence  renders  it  a 
When  the  draught  is  very  sluggish,  and  very  minor  objection  to  those  a^inst 
the  flue  into  the  chimney  very  small,  the  system  itself,  which  is  one,  in  its 
there  will  be,  especially  if  the  stove  is  very  nature,  of  altogether  insufficient 
bulky,  a  constant  pressure  of  the  heated  ventilation ;  both  from  the  very  small 
gases  to  escape  at  all  upper  crevices  of  supply  of  air  to  such  rooms,  and  from 
the  stove,  and  of  the  heavy  and  less  its  tendency  to  pass  off  wi^out  venti- 
heated  to  leak  out  at  ail  lower  ones ;  lating  them« 

and  it  will  not  do  in  practice  to  calcu-  The  only  case  in  which  the  system 

late  on  such  fitting,  in  any  but  expen-  under  review  is  sufficiently  wholesome, 

sive  work,  as  shall  guard  against  this,  is  that  of  a  spacious  house,  of  which 

Such  stoves  appear  to  have  been  long  the    passages    are    warmed,    and    of 

known  abroaa,  and  in  this  country  are  whicn  the  inner  doors  mav  therefore 

to  be  met  with  possessing  these  defects  be  kept  open,  especially  if  there  are 

in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  especially  open  nres  in  any  of  the  rooms.    These 

one  modification  of  them,  which  has  so  materially  increase  the  passage  of 

attracted  great  attraction  of  late  years,  air  thro\i^h  a  house,  that  a  single  open 

In  it  the  endeavour  to  carry  the  economy  fire,  particularly  if  the  door  of  tnat 

of  fuel  to  an  unparalleled,  and  I  con-  room  be  kept  open,  will  greatly  aid  the 

ceive  very  unimportant  length,  has  led  feeble  ventnation  of  all  the  others.    In 

to  the  maintenance  of  so  sluggish  a  a  lar^e  house,  also,  the  bodies  of  the 

draught  through  the  fire,  as  to  render  inhabitants  bear  a  very  small  propor« 

this  stove  particularly  prone  to  leak  air  tion  to  its  capacious  space.     Neverthe- 

in  the  manner  above  described,  unless  less,  though  not  dii'ectly  injurious,  its 

made  with  the  greatest  care;  and  this  atmosphere  lacks  tliat  abundant  renewal 

slugffishdrau^ht  has  rendered  it  to  some  so    much  to  be  desired.     The  great 

smaU  extent  hable  to  explosions  from  the  majority  of  houses  and  offices  are  of  a 

collection  of  infiammaule  gases  in  the  much  more  confined  description,  and  it 

capacious  body  of  the  stove,  upon  anv  is  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  system 

bituminous  fuel,  such  as  common  coal,  in  them,  and  the  rejection  of  open  fires, 

being  thrown  into  the  fire.      It  has  I  have  felt  it  necessary  earnestly  to 

bieen  thought  that  such  collections  of  contend. 

firsfies  could  not  explode,  provided  the  This  s^^stem  was  so  entirely  opposed 

aoor  were  not  opened,  and  that  then  to  the  views  to  which,  by  a  careful 

the  large  aperture  of  the  open  door  study  of  the  subject  I  had  been  led 

would  deprive  them  of  any  bursting  many    years    previously,    and    which 

force.    But  the  feeble  draught  of  sucli  evenr  successive  year  had  served  to 

stoves  cannot  prevent  currents  of  wind  confirm,  that,  upon  its  first  introduc- 

from  occasionally  blowing  down  the  tion,  I  took  considerable  pains  to  set 

chimney  into  which  the  .flue  enters,  forth  its  chief  defects  in  a  series  of 

and  pressing  air  into  the  stove  from  papers  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  pub- 

the  cnimney ;  such  air  is  abundantly  Iished  in  1838. 

oxygenoio  for  forming  an  explosive  The  advantages,  however,  which  it 
mixture  with  any  inflammable  gases  in  promised,  especially  that  of  extensive 
the  stove.  As  the  stove  in  such  a  case  is  economy,  were  too  inviting  to  the  pub- 
en  tirely  closed,  with  the  exception  of  lie,  and  it  met  with  such  general  support 
the  small  pipe  entering  the  chimney,  on  the  part  ofjournalists  at  the  time,  that 
the  severity'of  an  explosion  would  be  I  could  not  hope  my  efforts  would  re- 
nt once  accounted  for ;  and  it  is  equally  ceive  attention  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
liable  to  take  place  when  no  per-  profession.  That  they  were  not  with- 
Bpn  is  present.  Since  an  accident  may  out  use  within  it,  I  have  had  frequent 
happen  in  this  manner,  I  think  we  reason  to  believe.  With  the  generality 
ought  not  too  hastilv  to  reject  the  of  persons  who  were  attracted  to  the 
opinions,  of  ^ose  wno  appear  upon  system,  experience  only  could  have  in- 
other  sufficient  grounds  to  trace  acci-  fluence.  The  great  majority  of  them 
dents  to  spontaneous  explosions  of  such    are,  I  conceive,  now  prepared  to  admit 
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to  the  full  the  defects  painted  oat  t  and  which  BoppUet  the  mumed  «lr ;  andk 

this,  although  in  meet  instances  the  piay  then  come  in  very  freely.     The 

clo8e<«tove  system  has  heen  tried  in  Kwrmia^  principle  ofthe  open  fire,  even 

one  or  two  rooms  onlv  of  a-  house :  in  its  present  oefectiTe  fonut  haa  alao 

whereas,    had   the    injurious    dSects  great  advantage  over  any  syaCcm  of 

been  still  more  masked,  and  the  system  dose  stores.    The  hri^  ndiant  heai 

of  closing  up  all  chimneys  been  gene*  fixmi  it  fulfils  in  the  Teiy  best  mannrr 

rally   adopted,   and  extended  to  the  the  various  objects  for  which  it  waa 

houses  of  tne  poor,  I  cannot  doubt  that,  shown  the  closed  fire  was  so  defiectiTc. 

in  laige  towns  and  cities,  infectious  It  is  projected  to  any  distancie  agunst 

dUeases  would,  from  time  to  time,  have  the  walls,  floor,  furniture,  &c.  caosiw 

assumed  the  form  of  destructive  pesti*  them  seeondarily  to  warm,  instead  of 

lences ;  for  I  must  affirm  that  the  pre-  chill,  our  air,  and  ourselves.    They  be- 

sent  closeness  of  the  rooms  of  the  poor  oome  so  many  stoves  of  a  gentle  waimtfa 

is  a  state  of  salubrity  compared  with  which  cannot  damage  the  air  flowing 

what  would  have  been  their  state  ^  and  by  them.    Of  all  of  them  the  carpet  is, 

that  they  are  close  in  spite  of  the  open  perha^  the  most  perfect  aeoondaiy 

chimney,  and  not,  as  has  been  veiy  in-  stove,  if  the  fender  is  not  too  hish,  and 

correctly  maintained,  because  of  it.    1  next  to  it  may  be  the  articles  ot  fami^ 

have  found  Uie  air   of  small   rooms  ture  fiudn^  the  fire.    The  radiant  heat 

wanned  with  stoves  of  this  description,  also  supplies  that  ready  stock  which  it 

made  with  ^very  attention,  in  as  un*  is  desirable  to  have  projected  into  ooc 

wholesome  a  state  as  could  have  been  dothing  before,  and  espeosUy  after,  cKf 

anticipated  $  and  I  have  known  an  im-  posure  to  much  cold  or  dan^   Thougk 

mediate  and  manifest  improvement  to  nabitually  sitting  over  a  fire  is  an  ex<* 

take  place  upon  a  return  to  the  open  eessive  and  unwoolewme  use  of  it,  and 

fire.     In  some  instances  it  vras  impoa*  therefore  improper,  I  cannot  doubt  that 

sible  not  to  trace  to  the  former  very  the  occasional  "  roast  at  the.  fire^  is 

injurious  eflects  upon  the  health.  very  beneficial ;  while^  j^ovided  with 

The  other  branch  of  our  inquiry  is  this  resource  when  ehilly,  we  are  caa* 

the  extent  to  whieh  the  system  of  open  bled  to  reside  in  a  mudi  more  cool  and 

diimnejrs  and  fires  answers  to  tnat  invigorating  atmosphere  than  would 

which  right  principle  demands.     This  otherwise  answer.    This  hahitnal  res^ 

question  resolves  itself  into  two  other^-^  deuce  in  a  fresh  atmosphere  readen  us 

namely,  how  fiir  the  system,  as  it  now  much  less  chilly  than  our  continental 

exists,  does,  a^d  how  for  it  might,  fulfil  neighbours,  who  have  not  these  advan- 

the  various  objects  of  a  perfect  system,  tages.     Hence  Englishmen  have  not 

With  respect  to  ventuation,  I  have  their  sluggish  avemen  togofreqooidy 
already  shown  how  admirably  it  sup*  out  of  doors  during  a  winter's  day,  and 
plies  the  steady  and  sufficient  power  are  able,  to  the  surprise  of  theni,  fo 
required,  and  how  superior  is  the  oovm*  ride  in  <^«n  vehicles  in  weather  in 
ward  ventilation  which  it  maintainSi  which  they  eould  not  attempt  it  with- 
We  have  only  to  close  all  lower  aper-  out  much  more  wrapping  im.  To  ^ua 
tares  with  moderate  care,  and  provide  freshness  of  the  air  or  our  houses,  and 
inlets  for  air  at  the  top  of  the  room  on  to  the  activity  and  readiness  to  go  out 
the  side  next  a  passage,  to  render  the  wlueh  it  imparts,  I  have  Uttlc  hesita- 
ventilation  as  pofect  as  in  practiee  is  tion  in  attributin|L  as  achirfcaase,  the 
possible.  We  can  bear  mnoh  more  of  charaoteristieriimBesBof  En|^iBhchil- 
ev&k  cold  air  to  be  admitted  so  for  dren,  and  the  lengthened  period  to 
above  our  heads,  especially  if  it  is  whidi  femates  here  iw^»i»**ib  their 
pressed  in  horizontally  through  side  looks.  Any  one  who  haa  studied  the 
openinffB.  Its  mixing  with  the  rest  of  power  of  cliMte  over  the  eonstitntien 
the  airl>y  tempering  it,  enables  us  to  and  ten^rament,  and  espeeialfy  the 
bear  with  comwrt  tfie  entry  of  so  much  influence  of  a  close  and  uareDewed  st- 
air, that  the  mixing  is  of  small  moment  mosphere,  mnstperaeiveiathelreBfaness 
But  to  guard  against  draughts,  the  ofthe  air  of  SsgliA  houses  a  sufficient 
enteriufi^  air  ought  to  be  previously  cause  for  much  of  the  national  activi^. 
wanned.  Where  the  grate  is  of  the  Nothing  is  more  oooducive  to  ohilliBeiiB» 
usual  kind,  it  should  eater  the  room  by  languor,  and  inertness,  *>ym  an  habitual 
numerous  small  ^openings  close  to  the  residence  in  a  ooafintd  atmosphen  at 
ceiling,  in  the  side  next  the  passage  a  high  temperature;  nor,  om  tne  ether 
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hand,  is  dny  thing  more  pemutnetktlf  ta^iu  ap^^cAtion  of  science  to  such 

invigorating  to  the  mind  as  well  as  objects.  But  there  has  not  been  enough 

body  than  a  constantly  renewed  atmos«  of  such  knowled^  prevalent  amongst 

pherei  cool  enough  to  give  tone  to  the  those  concerned  in  the  manu&cture  of 

system,  without  chilling,  or  exciting  them,  even  to  preserve  attention  to  the 

nndoly  any  or]j(an.    As  before  observed,  rules  he  laid  down ;  hence,  by  degrees, 

the  bright  radiance  of  an  open  fire,  by  mtes  have  become  more  and  more 

which  the  feeling  of  cold  from  exposure  defective  in  their  construction.    The 

is  at  once  dissipated,  proves  a  reserve  surrounding  the  fire  with  brick  instead 

at  coounand  which  renders  us  less  fear«  of  mcf  a/,  which  he  so  rightlv  enforced, 

ful  of  going  out  in  cold  weather ;  and  has,  on  account  of  the  trifling  reason 

it  is,  in  fact,  constanthr  preventive  of  of  the  former  not  lasting  so  long,  been 

the  injurious  effects  of  chills;  while  very  generally  given  up.     To  place 

all  that  commonly  receives  attention  burning  fuel  in  such  an  iron  receptacle 

is  the  ean\fort  of  the  "  warm  at  the  fire."  as  an  cnrdinary  grate  is  as  wasteral  and 

But  while  we  appreciate  the  incom*  ignorant  an  act,  though  not  commonly 

parable  advantages  of  open  fires,  it  is  perceived  to  be  so,  as  to  employ  s 

proper  that  we  should  not  overlook  the  cracked  vessel  or  a  cullender  to  hold 

defects  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  a   useful   and    somewhat    expensive 

usually  employed.  liquid.    So  large  a  part  of  the  heat 

There  are  many  domestie  wants  leaks  away,  that  the  rod  is  chilled  into 
which  are  closely  connected  with  our  extinction  where  it  touches  the  metal, 
comfort,  health,  and  even  life,  and  and  much  of  it  smoulders  away  instead 
which  involve  in  them  questions  of  of  burning  at  a  high  temperature, 
much  difficulty,  and  not  in  one  science  which  woiud  cause  it  to  consume  more 
only,  but  in  several,  which  are  yet  left  to  oxygen,  and  nve  out  much  more  heat. 
be  provided  by  persons  who  do  not  even  From  a  fire  wnich  bums  dally,  all  that 
profess  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher  ean  be  volatilized  passes  off  uncon- 
branches  or  knowledge,  and  whose  sumed;  and  of  the  solid  carbon  a  large 
minds  have  never  been  familiarised  to  part  unites  with  oxygen  in  the  first 
such  severe  studies.  In  the  progress  proportion,  forming  carbonic  oxide;  and 
of  dviluBation,  the  error  will  he  per«  thus  givins^  out  little  more  than  half 
oeived  of  leaving  duties  of  a  strictly  the  heat  developed  when  the  combust 
scientific  nature  to  be  performed  by  tion  is  complete,  and  carbonic  acid  is 
those  who  have  little  or  no  acquaint-  the  product.  This  evil  has  been  in- 
anee  wiUi  the  various  brancnes  of  creased  by  the  immense  mass  of  eoit- 
knowledge  they  require.  The  most  tinuoui  metal  of  which  modem  stove- 
snecessfiu  cultivatoiB  of  science  will  grates  are  made.  This  mass  soaks  up 
then  no  more  consider  such  duties  heat  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it 
beneath  them,  than  they  now  do  those  difficult  to  light  the  nre  in  the  first 
of  a  profession  which  at  no  very  distant  instance,  and  to  be  a  constant  cause  of 
period  was,  through  a  similar  prejudice,  the  fire  going  out.  To  excite  the  com  • 
associated  with  the  business  of  the  bustion,  twice  the  quantity  of  inflam- 
barber.  Until  then,  they  who  have  mable  ftiel,  as  wood,  is  required,  which 
some  acouaintance  with  those  branches  would  otherwise  be  necessary;  and, 
of  knowledge  will  continue  to  witness,  while  buminj^,  the  heat  is  continually 
with  the  unpleasant  feeling  which  leaking  out  mto  the  metal — ^part  pass- 
error  always  excites,  deviations  ftom  ing  on  behind  it,  since  it  never  fits 
sound  principles  in  every  direction  in  the  masonrv  weU,  and  part  being 
domestic  arrangements,  even  in  the  yielded  to  me  current  of  air  passinfr  in 
most  costly  and  stately.  contact  with  the  stove,  just  oefore  it  is 

In  the  instance  thenrifore  of  grates,  carried  up  the  chimney.    As  if  to  com- 

we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  small  plete  this  wasteftil  process,  for  some 

progress  in  the  path  of  improvement  vears  past  ihe  hoTUno  bmek  has  been 

which  has  been  made ;  or  even  at  their  introduced,  perforated  with  holes,  litis 

having  retrograded  of  late  years*  These  back  causes  a  current  of  air  to  rise  up 

important  articles  of  our  domestic  wants  behind  the  fire,  consuming   fuel  by 

have  been  affi>rded  little  of  the  atten-  *  exciting  combustion  there,  and  then 

tion  of  qualified  persons  since  the  time  carrring  the  whole  of  that  heat  away 

of  Count  Rumford,  whose  successful  up  the  cnimnev  unemployed.    Without 

efforts  were  an  instance  of  the  advan-  entering  further  into  detail,  I  may 
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rnnark  that  the  Subject  is  well  worthy  filtered;  and  that  rooms  ought,  for  the 

the  attention  of  those  who  are  con-  reasons  fully  stated  above,  to  be  also 

cemed  in  the  treatment  of  invalids,  provided  with  a  source  of  bright  radiant 

The  bed-room  fire,  which  many  persons  neat  within  them,  I  was  led  several 

ought  to  be  provided  with,  can  hardly  years  ago  to  attempt  to  embody,  in  a 

be  commanded  in  some  grates,  firom  its  single  and  compact  apparatus,  these 

constant  tendency  to  go  out,  and  the  and  other  points ;  such  as  the  maintain- 

trouble  to  attendants  wnich  it  occasions,  ing  with   certainty  all  the  wanning 

The  common  fire*place,  and  grate,  are  surfaces  of  metal  at  a  temperature  not 

defective  in  many  other  points,  which  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water,  toge- 

involve  curious  and  interesting  ques-  ther  with  others  which  I  need  not  here 

tions  in  pneumatics  and  chemical  phy-  detaiL    The  importance,  for  the  yre- 

sics,  and  which  are  of  no  small  imnor-  servation,   and,  indeed,  for  aiding  in 

tance  to  our  comfort,  since  upon  tneir  the  restoration,  of  health,  of  an  appa« 

correctness  depend  the  economy  and  ratus  which  should  successfully  com- 

effi!ct  of  our  fuel,  and  the  proper  draught  bine  all  these  qualifications,  rendered 

of  our  chimneys.    These  points,  how*  the  contriving  of  it  an   object  well 

ever,  though  of  great  importance  to  worthy  of  the  time  and  thought  neces- 

invalids,  do  not  bear  a  sufiiciently  direct  sary.     But  novel  forms  involve  with 

relation  to  medicine  to  admit  of  their  them   new  methods  of  construction^r 

being  with  propriety  coBflidered  in  this  In  the  present  case,  the  forms  to  be 

place.  given  to  the  materials  were  unavoidably 

The  conclusion  to  which  a  careful  such  as  proved  to  manufacturera  diffi- 

review  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  cult  and  expensive  to  construct,  vnth- 

two  systems  has  brought  us,  proves  out  modifying  them  so  far  as  to  disturb 

greatly  in  favour  of  the  open  fire  and  the  leading  principles  of  the  apparatos. 

chimney,  in  their  conjoint  capacity  of  In  such  a  case  the  task  of  an  inventov 

an  effective  ventilating  and  warming  is  effected  but  in  part  when  his  forms 

apparatus.    The  defects  in  their  usual  are  decided  upon ;   he  is  still  called 

forms,  which  candour  requires  that  we  upon  to  devise  tne  means  for  giving  these 

should  admit,  are  such  as  may,  with  forms,  which  are  difficult  to  command  in 

due  care,  be  obviated  to  a  considerable  rigid  matter,  practical  utility  ;  and  in 

extent,  even  while  little  deviation  is  such  a  manner  as  to  be  available  to  the 

made  from  established  forms.    For  a  many  who  cannot,  even  for  health's 

more  perfect  system,  which  shall  em-  sake,  incur  any  heavy  expense.    They 

brace  all  desiderata  of  importance,  a  whoare  not  familiar  with  occupations  of 

construction  of  an  entirely  new  kind  is  the  mind  of  this  nature  woula  be  sof- 

necessary.    Nothing  is  more  easy  to  a  prised    at  the  demand    upon    mental 

mind  practised  in  mvention  than  to  resources  madeby  such  an  undertaking, 
devise  an  apparatus  possessing  some 
desirable  qualities,  provided  it  may  be  '■ 

defective  in  other  respects.    It  is  when         [tf -pnin  AT     r»  A  'ZTTin^l? 
no  one  point  is  allowed  to  give  way  to        iViXijJiVyii-Li   VjA^JIiI  LMIj. 
another— when,  having  ranged  before^  „  .,       ^    ^     .     1^.10^^ 

the  mind,  in  the  order  of  their  impor-  ^'••''^y*  September  16,  1842. 

tance,  all  objects  requiring  attention,  

none  of  them  are  neglected  in  ourplan —       <«  Licet  oranibat,  Uoet  etimm  mihi,  dijpiitAtm 

that  the  difficulty  oecomes  serious  of  ArtitMedUa  tneri;  potestMAmodoYetdemdk  in 

devising  means  for  giving  due  effect  to  Publicum  »it.  dicendi  periculuin  non  reciuo.*' 
each  and  all  of  them.    It  is  this  cause,  Cickbo. 

and  not  anv  absolute  impossibility  in-  

volved  in  the  case,  which  has  retarded  MBDICAXi  ASSOCIATIONS. 

so  long  the  improvement  of  our  domestic  *  „^^ ,.    ,  .  ^ 

fire-place  and  grate.  ^  ^^^.  ^^^  ^^'  mtdic&l  associations. 
Under  the  conviction  tliat  dwelling  ^^  their  present  form,  were  almost  un- 
apartments,  those  of  pulmonary  invalids  known ;  a  small  number  only  of  the 
especially,  ought  to  be  provided  with  membera  of  the  profession  being  united 
an  atmosphere  frequentlu renewed  by-  .  .  „  -^  ^^^^  ^:_  »^*  <c 
a  constant  supply  of  fresTi  air,  which,  *"*^  ^  ^^  companies  or  societies  for 
before  its  diffusion  in  the  room,  was  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  publish- 
duly  warmed,  moistened,  iind|  in  towns,  ing  medical  facts  and  observations,  and 
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tidvaneing  the  science  of  medicine.   In  formed  whose  sole  purpose  is  the  coil- 
the  present  age,  however,  a  fresh  sys-  sideration  of  medical  politics. 
tem  has  arisen,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  We  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  sup- 
a  new  feature  in  the  history  of  medi-  posed  that  we   object  to  the  course 
cine,  and  will  probably  be  ultimately  which  has  been  taken  in  this  respect, 
attended  with  some  important  results.  It  is  but  a  natural  and  almost  necessary 
Various  associations  have  been  formed,  consequence,  that  the  attention  of  a 
and  others  are  growing  up  around  us,  society  should  be  engrossed  with  the 
which  comprise  among  their  members  interests  of  each  member.    Neither  is 
a  great  number  of  the  practitioners  in  it  an  undesirable  consequence,  inasmuch 
the  country,  who,  for  various  reasons,  as  it  is  from  the  investigation  of  the 
are  induced  to  connect  themselves  with  wants  of  the  profession  by  bodies  of 
one  or  other  of  these  recently  instituted  this  sort  that  we  must  anticipate  sa- 
bodies.    In  their  original  constitution  tisfactory   results,   and  look    for  the 
these  associations  were,  for  the  most  suggestion  of  the  best  means  of  obviat- 
part,  intended  chiefly  as  means  of  fa-  ing  the  grievances  under  which  the 
cilltating  the  commtmication  of  inte-  profession  labours, 
resting  and  instructive  focts  from  one  Such   being  the  object,  and  such 
member  to  another.    They  were  organs  having  been  the  course  of  these  asso- 
for  the  dissemination,  among  a  large  ciations,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  what 
number,  of  the  information  which  each  has  been  their  effect  ?    They  have  al- 
individual  collected,  and  thus  far  they  ready  existed,  some  of  them  at  least, 
resembled   the   societies  from   which  for    several    years.     The   Provincial 
they,  in  some  degree,  originated,  and  Medical  and  Surgical  Association  has, 
upon  the  model  of  which  they  were  for  more  than  ten  years,  embodied  a 
formed.  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  profession.    What,  then,  are  theadvan- 
great  number  of  practitioners  should  tages  which  it  as  well  as  others  have 
long  remain  united  into  one  body,  and  produced  ?     In  how   great  a  degree 
feel  conscious  of  possessing  power,  with-  have  they  operated  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
out  the  desire  to  use  it ;  or  that  they  Tance  of  science,  and  in  bringing  for- 
should  continue  aninfliieneed  by  the  ward  sound  principles  of  medical  re- 
general  political  feeling  of  the  day,  and  form  P    These  are  questions  to  which 
refrain  from  entering  upon  the  subject  it  may  not  be  easy  to  give  a  direct  an- 
of  reform  which  so  nearly  interests  swer.    To  trace  back  the  effects  which 
each  individual  member.    When  once  may  have  been  produced  to  their  im- 
this  gained  an    entrance  into   their  mediate     causes,    is     often    difficult, 
discussions,  we  need  not  be  surprised  especially  to  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
that  so  engrossing  a  topic  should  oc-  But   we   should    not,   therefore,    too 
cupy  so  large  a  share  of  them.    Thus,  hastily  conclude  that  they  have  been 
although  the  professed  and  primary  altogether  without  benefit.    We  grant 
object  of  the  associations  was  to  ad-  that  they  have- not  done  what  their 
vance  the  science  of  medicine,  and  to  originators    hoped    and    their   early 
facilitate  the  diffusion  of  information  members  expected  of  them ;  we  may 
among  their  members,  the  standard  of  say  that  they  have  not  ^fleeted  quite 
politics  was  soon  raised  in  them,  and  that  which  it  might  have  been  fairly 
in  some  gained  the  ascendancy.    Lat-  anticipated   they   would  have    done, 
terly,  indeed,  associations  have  been  Still,  their  operation  has,  upon  the 
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whole,  been  good ;  they  have  no  doubt  have  now  so  long  harassed  the  medical 

aided  in  advancing  the  science  of  medi-  world.    How  great  has  been,  and  still 

cine  by  facilitating  the  diffusion  of  is,  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  1  how 

information,  and  they  have  tended  in  difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the  aenti- 

some  measure  to  improve  and  elevate  ments  of  any   large  number  of  die 

the  general  character  of  the  profession,  profession !   The  ^cry  of  a  few  nmy 

These  associations  are,  too,  in  some  persons  is  opt  to  be  esteemed  as  the 
measure,  calculated  to  fill  up  that  voice  of  the  feculty  at  large,  and  the 
blank  which  has  so  long  been  com-  opinions  of  these  few  are  palmed  upon 
plained  of  in  the  medical  world— that  us  as  offering  the  sentiments  of  many, 
want  of  union  among  its  members,  when,  in  reality,  they  represent  only 
which  has  formed  so  powerful  an  ob-  the  wants  of  their  originators.  We  do 
stacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  ge-  not  pretend  that  associations  of  medical 
neral  scheme  of  improvement.  The  men  will  prevent  all  this— discrepancy 
profession  is  composed  of  so  many  se-  of  opinion  must  still  remain — ^but  we 
parate  portions  having  but  few  con-  should,  at  least,  be  able  to  learn,  with 
necting  links.  Its  members  are  dis-  gieater  accuracy,  the  sentiments  of  the 
united,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  profession  j  and  there  would  be  rather 
devise  the  means  of  promoting  unison  more  stability  given  to  the  propoei- 
of  sentiment  and  action  among  them,  tions  which  are  brought  forward,  if  they 
The  various  propositions  which  are  originated  with  a  collected  number  of 
brought  forward  are  so  different  as  to  men.  Had  the  subject  of  refonn  re- 
neutralize  one  another,  and  so  nume-  ceived  in  its  earlier  stages  the  careful 
rous  as  to  render  the  whole  abortive,  consideration  of  any  large  umted  body 
Each  is  the  product  of  an  individual  of  the  profession,  we  should  have  had 
mind,  and,  as  such,  is  not  un&equently  a  chance  of  knowing  more  clearly  what 
regulated  by  private  feelings  and  in-  were  the  real  wants  of  its  members, 
terest,  or,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  There  is  no  doubt  that  fiurpropoidtions 
unsuited  to  the  general  mass  of  the*  of  improvement,  made  by  snch  an 
profession.  Even  if  it  be  in  itself  in-  assembly,  and  backed  by  their  autho- 
trinsically  good,  it  brings  with  it  but  rity,  would  have  received  the  earher 
little  weight  of  authority,  and  for  this  attention  of  the  legislature ;  various 
reason  often  falls  to  the  ground,  questions  would,  ere  this,  have  been 
Though  numerous,  the  members  of  the  decided,  and  the  present  distorbed  state 
medical  profession  are,  from  their  of  things  would  probably  have  been  at 
want  of  union,  confessedly  weak ;  they  an  end. 

possess  but  little  influence  in  public       At  the  same  time,  we  must  again  re> 

matters,  and  can  brhig  but  little  power  peat  that  these  associations  have  not 

to  bear  upon  the  legislature  in  time  of  realised  the   expectations  that    were 

need.    It  is  the  main  advantage  of  an  formed  of  them  in  their  oonmnenee- 

association  that  it  binds  these  scattered,  ment.    Their  meetings  are  often  oeen- 

and,  in  their  single  operation,  feeble  pied  by  dull  and  useless  disenssiocia. 

members  together,  and  unites  them,  like  Th^  subjects  which  are  of  meet  impor- 

the  bundle  of  sticks  in  the  feble,  into  tance  do  not  receive  their  fdll  share  of 

one  effective  foree.  attention,  and  henee  it  is  that  hitherto 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  want  of  this  they  have  not  been  efficient  organs  in 

unison  of  concentration  and  force  more  carrying  out  any  schemes  lor  the  im- 

strongly  shown  than  in  the  investiga-  provement  of  the  profession. 
tions  into  the  subject  of  reform,  which        It  should,  however,  be  observed  that, 
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after  all,  the  real  benefit  of  associa-  RECOVERY  OP  PBNALtlBS 

tions  of  medical  men  is,  at  present,  less  by 

to  be  anticipated  from  any  striking  im-  thb  mastsr  wardkkb  and  bocibtt  or 

provements  or   alterations  they  may  APoxHicAaiBs  v.  willbtt. 

produce,    than  from  the   silent    and  Cherter  Summer  Aadaw*. 

beneficial  influence  which  they  exer-  xaw  was  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 

cise  upon  the  character  of  their  mem*  peudtiea  aUeged  to  have  been  incurred  by 

bcFB,  by  promoting  mutual  intercourse,  ^  defendant  by  having  pnctued  aa  an 

,      '  f,         .,          .  .               .    ^  iqpothecary  at  Great  Bttdworth,  in  Chcahirc, 

and    unitmg    them   into   one    body,  without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  hia 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  this  to  qualification  to  pnctiie,  aa  required  by  the 

abolish  those  petty  dissensions  whose  *^*^  Geoige  the  3d,  cap.  194. 

,        A.^    /,    .  f     \              1        •  1.  .  Mr.  John  Jems  and  Mr.  E.  V.  Wiluama 

baneful  effect  has  been  so  long  felt  m  appeiwd  for  the  plaintifia ;  the  defendant 

the  profession,  and  to  promote  a  high  did  not  appear. 

and  honourable  feeling  among  medical  ,  H'- ^T"  '^  ^>  ^T  *«  the  jury : 

T»              •  A*        A      ^       Ai.  the  defendant  had  practiaed  three  years  at 

men.      By  associatmg  together  they  Great  Bndworth  aa  an  apothecary/without 

learn  to  consider  themselves  as  mem*  having  given  the  proof  which  the  Urn  had 

bers  of  one  body— to  take  a  mutual  required  of  his  oompeteacy  for  aoch  practice, 

interestincachother's concern..  They  ^^^l^^^t^^ilZ^^^^^^^Z^'^^ 

consider  it  the  bounden  duty  of  each  to  tioa  being  diarcgaided,  they  had  been  under 

maintain  the  high  character  of  the  theneoeaaitr  of  resorthig  to  the  present  pro- 

profession,  and   are.  therefore    more  2S^i.S:,^J,g^.:S:SJrtb2 

wiUing  to  submit  to  slight  mdividual  wMpiaimiMi  peraona  would  not  be  allowed  to 

privations  which  may  be  required  for  practiae  with  impunity ;  thqr  would  there, 

the  wel&re  of  the  whole  ^^^  ^  satisfied  with  a  verdict  for  a  aingle 

rr,,             •  X*        *       \'    1  penalty.    The  following  witnesses  were  then 

The  association  of  medical  men,  too^  called »» 

is  likely  to  preserve  in  proper  esteem  Xliomas  Clarke  stated  tiiat  he  was  a  fiurmer, 

the  etiquette  of  the  profession,  that  Ux  ^"^^  Seren  Oaks,  near  Northwich,  tibat  he 

.          -t                    .                    «  waa  taken  ill  in  the  middle  of  January  last,  and 

non  icrtpta  the  proper  observance  of  ,^  attended  by  defendant  for  upwarda  of 

which  is  of  so  high  importance  to  the  a  month;  hia  diseaae  waa  the  amall-poz. 

honourable  practice  of  medicme,  and  ^^y^  hia  eye  from  the  d  jeaae.     The  de. 

.«            «    .  _.  . V           ,                         •  fondant  supplied  him  with  medicine ;  the 

the  comfort  of  those  who  are  engaged  defendant  Sit  in  a  bill,  which  wa.  paid  by 

in  it  the  witneaa'a  fether. 

Many  other  advantages  of  association  Herbert  Thomaa  proved  that  he  was  in  the 

.«;»K4.>^  ^^^4i^,^^A    .«  «r«ii  •«  .^.^^  habit  of  fetching  medicine  from  the  defen- 

might  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  some  j^,,  ,^^^  ^^»^  ^  ^^j^,^  ^^^^  ^^ 

disadvantages,  but  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  ai«— . 

enter  further  upon  the  subject.     We  The  biU  waa  then  put  m,  which  charged 

need  only  state  our  opinion  that,  upon  Jj^"*^  S^dSffiS'  "^  ^^^  ~ 

the  whole,  this  union  of  medical  men  Harriett  Nixon,  (he  wife  of  Abraham 

into  bodies    has  been  productive    of  Nism,  stated  that  she  lived  at  Great  Bud** 

some    good,     and   might,   if     those  "T"^''  ^^'if^'^'Tf^^'^S^ 

fiww^               -~^    ,  had  a  cough;  he  waa  attended  by  the  defen« 

bodies    were    properly   managed,   be  dant  for  a  week  or  more; 


followed  by  much  further  benefit   But,    i^yaic  for  her  huaband  from  the  defendant's 

at  nrPSPnL  these  associations  have  oer-  °o^»^  i  the  defendant  laid  he  had  the  typhus 
at  present,  incse  associanons  nave  cer     ^^^    ^  defendant  had  a  ham  of  the  wit- 

tainly  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  ,^^  ^  ^^^ighed  thirteen  pounda/and  was  to 
which  were,  and  reasonably  might  be^  be  9d.  per  pound ;  the  defendant  had  not  paid 
formed  of  them.  ^^^  it  ^  the  witness  will  never  aak  him  for  it. 

Sarah  Johnson,  the  mother  of  the  laat 
witness,  remembered  her  son*in*law  being  ill ; 

•  TbU  was  forwarded  to  a*  acnne  wed»  ago, 
and  Bccidentolly  omitted.  We  think  it  right  to- 
wards aU  parties  to  give  H  now.— Bd.  Gas. 
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he  had  a  bad  cough,  and  oomplained  of  his  coroner  in  a  metropolitan  oonnty,  andaa^Oor 
breathing;  she  went  for  the  defendant ;  they  experience  and  example  must  have  great 
owed  him  a  small  bill  of  4s,  Id.  for  a  former  weight  throughout  the  kingdom,  I  beg  to  ask 
•attendance ;  he  hesitated  about  coming ;  he  you  a  question  founded  on  tbt  foUowii^ 
did  not  say  whether  he  would  come  or  not ;  facts.  A  short  time  since,  in  thisneighboor- 
they  had  got  a  ham  in  the  house ;  the  witness  hood,  the  two  cases  occurred  which  I  am 
did  not  know  what  to  do ;  she  told  the  de-  about  to  describe.  A  carter,  on  retoming 
fendant  he  might  have  the  ham  to  settle  the  with  a  load  of  hay,  fell  in  the  road  immedi- 
bill ;  after  the  defendant  had  seeft  Abraham  ately  before  the  near  wheel  of  his  cart  whidi 
Nixon,  he  told  the  witness  he  had  the  typhus  .  crushed  his  body  dreadfully  and  killed  him 
fever;  the  witness  once  fetched  medicine  for  on  the  spot.  He  did  not  more  or  speak 
Nixon  from  the  defendant's  house  \  it  was  afterwards.  I  was  sent  for  and  attended 
pills.  immediately  a  distance  of  aereral  miles,  bat 
Mr.  Jervis  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to  my  presence  was  of  no  use.  Three  men  and 
give  evidence  of  several  other  cases,  If  it  were  a  boy  witnessed  the  accident.  In  the  second 
necessary.  case  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith  was  at  break- 
Lord  Abinger  summed  up  the  case  to  the  fast  with  her  son,  a  young  man,  bar  siMer, 
jury : — It  was  an  action  brought  by  the  Apo-  and  a  lodger  in  the  hoasr.  While  eating 
tiiecaries'  Company  for  the  purpose  of  pre-  some  broth  she  dropped  from  her  chair,  and 
Tenting  an  uneducated  person  flrom  prac-  expired,  instantly,  it  is  said,  as  she  was  never 
tising  as  an  Apothecary,  and  it  waa  of  very  seen  to  move  again.  I  was  sent  for  in  this 
great  importance  to  ihe  publie  health  that  case  also,  and  went  at  once,  but  I  did  not 
parBoni  who  were  incapable,  from  a  deficient  reach  the  house  (as  it  vras  six  miles  and  a 
education,  of  understanding  the  medicines  quarter  from  my  residence)  until  the  woman 
they  dispensed,  should  be  prohibited  from  had  been  dead  two  hours.  Now,  Sir,  as  in 
practising  altogether.  It  having  been  found  both  of  these  cases  inquests  were  held,  and  I 
necessary  to  exclude  f^om  the  practice  of  the  was  not  summoned  on  either  occasion,  I  am 
profession  all  those  who  had  not  been  very  desirous  of  learnings — and  I  am  sure  that 
properly  educated  for  it,  an  act  was  passed  many  of  my  profesaonal  brethren  in  tiiis 
for  that  purpose  in  the  reign  of  Greorge  the  quarter  would  be  equally  anxious  to  know — 
3d,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  man  if  this  was  correct  conduct  on  the  part  of 
ishould  presume  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary,  the  coroner ;  and  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
unless  he  had  been  before  practising  as  such  if  you  will  address  to  me  a  private  answer  to 
(for  the  law  did  not  affect  old  practitipners),  the  question.  I  am,  &c. 
without  having  a  certificate  from  Apothe-  P.  S. — I  should  add,  that  I  did  not  obtain 
caries'  Hall,  he  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  from  the  relatives  a  farthing  for  my  attend- 
of  j^O.  There  was  no  evidence  here  that  ance  in  either  case, 
the  defiendant  was  in  practice  at  any  time 

before  the  month  of  July  1839,  or  a  short  The  letter  which  we  here  insert  has  been 

time  before.     It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  selected  for  publication  from  a  large  number 

a  certificate ;  he  made  no  ddence ;  and  there-  which  have  been  addressed  to  ua  on  a  nmilar 

fore  it  appeared  to  the  learned  judge  that  the  subject.    We  have  excluded  all  names,  and 

jury  might  fkirly  conclude  that  he  waa  not  believe  it  to  be  right  to  answer  it  publicly, 

qualified  to  act  as  an  Apothecary.  More  misapprehension  appears  to  prevail 

The  learned  judge,  in  commenting  upon  with  regard  to  the  respective  duties  of  ooro- 

the  evidence  which  had  been  given  of  the  de-  ners  and  medical  practitionen  in  the  lurfdkig 

fendant's  practice,  observed  to  the  jury,  that  of  inquests  than  on  any  other  subject  with 

the  defendant  had  not  practised   without  which  we  are  acquainted.     It  Is  a  complsint, 

remuneration :    he  had  done  it  for  emolu-  repeatedly  urged  by  medical  gentlemen,  that 

ment ;  and  that  it  appeared  to  him  tiiat  if  they  are  not  called  as  vritneaaes  at  inqoeats. 

the  jury  saw  no  objection  to  the  evidence,  a  This  is  a  current  eomplaint,  and  we  are  not 

sufficient  case  had  been  made  out  for  a  at  this  moment  consaous  of  a  «fm<**r  one 

verdict  for  a  single  penalty.  being  urged  by  any  other  dasa  of  the  com* 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plain- .  munity,  vrith  respect  to  this  or  any  other 

tifb  for  one  penalty.  species  of  inquiry.    Par  be  it  from  us  to  allege 

— that  the   complainta    of   our  profeasioQal 

THE  CORONER  AND  THE  MEDI-  brethren  on  this  head  are  always  made  with- 

CAL  WITNESS.  ^^^  foundation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 

bound  to  state  that  it  ^peavea  tons  that,  in 

[The  following  extract  from  the  Lancet,  a  ni^jofityofhistanoea,  theyaregroundlttriy 

commg  as  it  does  from  authority,  is  deserving  ■^▼«»<«*-  !«;  ^  ^^  mentkmed  by  the  cor- 

of  attention]  respondent  whose  letter  we  have  juat  inserted, 

TV,  i^  Emr  ^TH.  L.Kc«.  S:,^^'^:^',;!:^:!^?."^"^ 

Sib,— In  consequence  of  your  acting  as  would  have  been  fiurly  chargeable  wiUi  im* 


REMARKABLE  CASE  OP  RETENTION  OF  URINE.                §59 

)>roperIy  applying  the  public  money  which  is  We  should  be  heartily  rqoiced  if  we  could 

entrusted  to  his  distribution,  if  he  had  sum-  find    that    our   professional   brethren   had 

moned   the   medical   practitioner  in   either  deliberated     on    this  subject     dispassion- 

of  the  cases  cited.      In  the  first,  the  poor  ately,  and  permitted  their  minds  to  assume 

man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  four  persons  a  correct  and  healthy  mode  of  thinking  on 

having  witnessed  ^e  accident,  the  body  at  the  point  under  consideration. 

the  same  time  having  been  dreadfully  crushed.      

The  surgeon  arrived  long  after  Uie  death. 

What  could  he  prove  ?     What  information  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF  RETEN- 

could  he  furnish  to  the  Jury?     Assuredly  TION  OF  URINE, 

the  eye-witnesses  of  the  transaction  could  ___ 
supply,  and  more  than  supply,  the  evidence 

which  was  required  on  such  an  occasion.  In  TaK  patient  whose  case  is  about  to  be  re- 
the  second  case,  there  was  equal  hoMty  of  ob.  l"ted  was  a  man,  58  years  old,  an  ironmon- 
taming  from  the  spectotors  of  the  catastrophe  Rcr,  formerly  a  soldier,  rather  tail,  thin,  and 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  death.  The  of  an  extremely  nervous  liabit.  Owmg  to 
surgeon  only  comes  to  observe  the  cold  and  <^  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  urinary  or- 
lifeless  body.  In  neither  case  is  there  mys-  S&ns,  this  man  could  never  drink  the  small- 
tcry,  wicked  rumour,  dark  suspicion,  or  a  ®st  quantity  of  wine  without  instantly  ex- 
sign  of  wrong  doing.  What,  then,  is  the  periencing  an  irresistible  desire  to  pass 
testimony  which  the  medical  practitioner  in  water,  accompanied  by  violent  and  agonizing 
this  case,  or  which  medical  gentlemen  in  V^^  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
other  cases  of  a  similar  description,  can  offer,  ^I*^  peculiarity  manifiested  itself  when  he 
to  guide  the  decision  of  the  jury  >  **  But,"  ^^  ^^^^  twenty-five  years  of  age,  without 
exclaims  our  correspondent,  **  1  was  not  "^^y  awignable  cause,  and  has  continued  up 
paid  by  the  reUtions  in  either  case."  H«re  ^  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  different 
it  is  that  the  shoe  pinches  in  this  and  all  the  changes  m  life  he  has  experienced,  and  the 
Uke  cases.  As  the  relatiatu  did  not  pay,  great  fatigue  he  underwent  while  in  the 
the  Coroner  ought  to  have  summoned  the  *'"my  durii^g  the  wars  of  the  Empire.  For 
medical  practitioner,  in  order  that  the  kttcr  niany  years  he  never  drank  any  thing  but 
might  receive  his  reward  at  the  inquest !  water.  In  1839  his  business  obliged  him  to 
Any  Coroner  who  summons  a  surgeon  to  an  ^^ave  Paris ;  and  being  invited  by  other 
inquest  for  such  a  purpose  would  violate  the  merchants  to  breakfast  with  them,  was 
oath  that  he  has  Uken,  and  be  guilty  of  obliged,  lest  he  should  give  offence,  to  break 
most  dishonest  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  through  his  resolution,  and  take  some  wine, 
his  duty.  He  has  no  right  to  summon  a  He  had  scarcely  swaUowed  two  glasses  of 
medical  witness  from  any  such  motive.  The  »*>erry.  ^^en  **»«  desire  to  pass  water  came 
Medical  Witnesses'  Act  confers  upon  him  on,  and,  as  before,  was  accompanied  by 
no  such  power  or  authority,— offers  to  him  excrudating  pam  and  the  sense  of  constric- 
no  justification  or  excuse  for  such  a  proceed-  tion  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Some  hours 
ing.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  hardships  ■^e'/  ^^  patient,  having  frequently  tried 
which  our  medical  brethren  suffer  in  con-  ineffectually  to  empty  his  bladder,  sent  for 
sequence  of  their  not  being  pdd  for  their  ^^  physician  who  reports  the  case,  when  a 
attendance  in  numerous  cases  of  accident  catheter  being  passed,  about  three  pints 
and  sudden  death  occurring  to  poor  persons ;  of  limpid  unne  were  drawn  off.  For  some 
but,  great  as  are  the  losses  and  annoyances  d>7>  ■^c  ^  offered  from  frequent  calls 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  such  cases,  ^  pass  water ;  but  at  the  end  of  ten  days 
stUl,  nothing  could  justify  a  Coroner  in  sum-  he  was  perfectly  weU,  with  the  exception  of 
moning  a  medical  practitioner  at  an  inquest  »  «%*»*  uneasiness  at  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
meiely  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him  for  ser-  ^'*  Two  years  after,  having  again  com- 
Ticeswhich  had  been  rendered  in  the  character  mitted  the  same  indiscretion,  he  was  affected 
of  a  medical  attendant.  The  "  witness"  is  ^^  similar  symptoms,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
■unply  to  be  paid  as  a  witneee,  and  in  no  other  "ort  to  the  same  means  for  relief  .  On  this  oc- 
character ;  and  if  the  Coroner  depart  from  casion,  however,  the  bladder  did  not  so  soon 
the  rigid  rule  which  he  ought  to  observe  in'  «««in  its  functions,  and  had  to  be  emptied 
regulating  the  business  of  his  court,  by  sum-  ^J  ***•  catheter  three  times  ;  on  each  ocoa- 
monmg  a  person,  and  paying  him,  nommally  «on  about  three  pinto  of  urine  were  taken 
Of  svS^Mtt,  while  the  individual  itfo«f»tftd/y  away.  _. .  .  i  j  a. 
paid  m  another  capacity,  such  a  Coroner  The  treatment  whidi  was  employed  after 
violates  his  trust,  acto  most  dishonestly  by  a  **»«  introduction  of  the  catheter,  consisted 
pnbUc  fund  which  is  committed  to  his  charge,  o^  l<«c^  ^  perineum,  hip  baths,  and  poul- 
and  by  his  conduct  shows  Oiat  he  is  utterly  *»«»  ?▼««"  the  pubis.— J««m«lf«/lcflfc ;  and 
unqualified  for  occupying  the  important  -D«*W»  Journal, 
oflioe  in  which  he  is  plaoed.  '^" 
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LOCK  HOSPITAL. 

Mb.  Lans  has  been  elected  AMJifant-Sur- 
geon  to  tfaia  institiitioii. 

LITERARY  NOTICE. 

Mr.  Chuachill  is  prqwriag  for  imme- 
dkte  publication : — 

A  System  of  Practical  Surgery :  Uloatratad 
with  220  woodcnts.  By  William  Fergosson , 
F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Snigery  in  King's 
College,  Lcmdon,  &c. 

Principles  of  Medieine ;  comprehending 
Oenerai  Pathology  and  Therapeotios.  By 
Charles  J.  B.  Williams,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Medieine  in  UniTcrsity  College, 
London. 

Diseases  of  the  Skin :  a  PTsctical  and 
Theoretical  Treatise  on  the  Diagnosis,  Pa- 
thology, and  Treatment  of  Cntaneons  Dis« 
eases;  amnged  aoeordiag  to  a  Natoral 
System  of  Classification,  aiKi  preceded  by  an 
Ontline  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Skin.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Biiddleses 
Hospital  Medical  School,  &c.  &e. 

Clmical  Midwifery:  with  the  Historiss  of 
Four  Hundred  Caies  of  Difficult  Labour, 
and  Practical  Inferences.  By  Robert  Lee, 
M.D.  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians^  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  &c.  &c. 

A  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudenc  By 
AUied  S.  Taylor,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Juris* 
prudence  and  Chenustry  at  Gay's  Hos- 
pital, &c. 

On  Ae  Cbsmical  Discrimination  of  Vesi- 
cal Cdonli;  By  £.  A.  Sdiailing,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  UniFcraity  of  Copen- 
hagen. Transbdsd,  with  an  Appendix  eon« 
tainiog  Practical  Dirediona  for  the  Recog- 
nition of  Calculi,  by  8.  Elliott  HosUns, 
M.D. 

Practical  Obsenrations  in  Midwifery; 
with  Caaea  in  Illustration.  Second  Edition, 
with  additiona ;  to  be  comprised  in  one  8vo, 
▼olume.  By  John  Ramsbotham,  M.D.,  late 
Lectnrer  on  Midwifery  at  the  London  Hos- 
nital,  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Royal 
Matemily  Charity,  ftc  &c 

The  Prescriber's  Pharmacopoeia.  By  a 
Pknetiang  Physician.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised, with  additions. 

APOTHECARIES'  HALL. 

LiVr  or  OnXTLBMBN  WHO  HATB  RnCBITVn 
0BBT1FICATK8. 

Thursday,  Septemhtr  8,  1842. 

W.  Bromilt,  Shipley .~J.  WiUuns.  HouHon.-* 
R.  CoUcate,  Doricng.— G.  Ron,  Davenport. — 
R.  N.  Newcomb,  Offby,^nroliMlilre. 


A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

METROPOLIS, 

Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  registered  m  the  week  ending 
Saturday,  September  a,  1842. 

Small  Fox • •  9 

Measles ••  M 

Scarlatina  3B 

Hooping  OOQgh  ( 

Croup < 

Thrash    « • T 

Diarrhoea   O 

Dysentery 7 

Choltra    • M 

Inilaenaa.. • 0 

Typhus    * IS 

Aysipelas S 

8Tpbili« , » 

Hydrophobia •- 0 

Dtseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses . .  149 
DtsesMS  of  the  Lnngs  and  other  Organs  of 

Respiration    181 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Biood»TessBls  ....  90 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Uver,  and  other 

Organs  of  Digestion    '"il 

Disesses  of  the  Kidneys,  ftc S 

Childbed • 

Ovarian  Dropsy *• 

giaease  of  Uterus,  &o ft 

heumatism «...  4 

Diseases  of  iOliili,  «KU 4 

Uteer   77. « 

Vistula  0 

Diseases  of  Skin,  ftc 1 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat 119 

Old  Axe  or  Natural  Decay 49 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  lutesBpe- 

rancf:   19 

Causes  not  spedfled  0 

Deatha  ftom  all  Canses 827 
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29-62 
99*78 
80-00 


99-48 
29-56 


Wind,  S.  and  S.W.  on  the  7th,  8th.  9th,  and 
momiag  of  the  10th,  since  N.W.  and  N. 

The  Tlh,  clear  till  the  evening,  when  a  aevere 
storm  of  ttiander  and  tiffhtnlng  of  reaartaUe 


shine.   The  lltb,  freoerslly  clear,  aboircrs  in  the 
afternoon.    The  13th  and  lSth,renerany  clear. 
Rain  fallen,  1  inch,  and  *325  of  an  inch. 

NOTICES. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  poatpone  some 
pampers,  and  to  give  27  nwnbera  instead  of 
26  in  the  present  volume,  in  order  to  fini^ 
Dr.  Watson's  and  Mr.  PhiUipa'a  valoaUe 
Lectures.  Our  next  volume  Will  oommeooe 
on  the  30th. 

The  letter  of  a  Student  of  University  Col. 
lege  Hospital  cannot  be  given  unless  witheoo 
ttoited. 

» 

Wilson  8c  Ooilvy,  57,  9kinner Street, 
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■ -i^  '  -  ■  -  ~  m  -■_- ■ -    ■  . , -  Ti-»         II  — I — ■ 

LECTURES  class  of  disorders  ;  and  I  may  premise,  that 

^^^  the  treatment  of  the  genns  includes  for  the 

most  part  that  of  the  species. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  Vendes  are,  as  you  know,  small  transpa. 

PHYSIC,  rent  elevations  formed  by  a  drop  of  aqneous 

«_*•        J    A  V    t    ry^ti        r     J  ^^*^  eflfiised  beneath  the  cnticle.     Some- 

Deiwered  at  Kvug  #  College,  London,  ^^^  t^ey  arc  thinly  scattered  over  the  sur- 

Br  D»  Watson  '*"* '    •^'^^t*™^  collected   into    clusters : 

sometimes  situated  on  a  red  patch  of  skin  ; 
sometimes  quite  free  from  redness.     The 

P„>rimri»-h,94Ui90-BoiU-0^^k  "»f»  ■  ""  »*?"  the  Was  app<»r  m  irre- 

-Purpurt-8cZv.-Omeiutbm<fthe  P^  sncceauon      Key  terminiite  aUo  m 

^^  ^                    '                        ^  Tarious  ways :   by  the  reabsorpbon  of  th« 

liquid,  and  slight  desquamation  ;  by  the  gir- 

If  you  look  at  the  lists  of  genera  and  tpeciee  ing  way  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  formation  of 

appended  to  the  Tarious  works  which  treat  little  scabs,  under  which  new  cuticle  is  gene- 

exclusively  of  cutaneous  diseases,  you  will  rated ;   and   sometimes,  though  rarely,  by 

find  that  they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  ulceration. 

But  these  disorders  differ  widely  in  their  Of  the  vesicular  class  of  cutaneous  disor- 

relative  importance ;  and  the  principles  upon  ders  I  have  already  described  the  three  most 

which  their  remedial  management  proceeds  important;  namely,  cow-pox,  chicken- pox, 

are  not  so  greatly  diversified  as  these  "  tables  and  the  itch. 

of  contents''  might  lead  you  to  suppose.     I  Another  not  uninteresting  genus  of  this 

have  spoken  pretty  folly  of  the  most  serious  class  is  Herpes.     This  ib  a  transient  non« 

and  interesting  of  these  maladies — I  mean  contagious  eruption,  consisting  of  red  patches 

of  the  febrile  exanthemata ;  but  I  have  no  of  irregular  form  and  variable    size,  upon 

time  left  for  pursuing  in  detail  the  host  of  each  of  which  stands  a  crop  of  vesicles.    The 

chronic  affections  to  which  the  human  skin  eruption  runs  a  definite  course ;  and  its  se- 

is  subject.     Nor  do  I  much  regret  this.    To  veral  periods — its  beginning,  its  increase,  its 

become  expert  in  the  diagnosis  of  these  acme,  and  its  decline — are  completed,  when 

blemishes,  and  in  curing  such  as  are  curable  its  progress  is  not  interfered  with,  in  about 

by  our  art,  you  must  see  them  with  your  ten  days.     These  characters,  once  known, 

own  eyes.      Verbal    descriptions   of   their  are  easily  recognized ;  and  it  is  of  importance 

changeful  characters  are  of  comparatively  that  you  should  recognize  them.     Not  that 

little  service  or  interest.     They  are  among  the  disorder  itself  is  of  any  great  moment ; 

the  things  that  require  to  be  "  oculis  sub-  nor  that  it  is  at  all  under  the  influence  of 

jecta  fidelibus."     Even  pictured  represents-  remedies ;  but  because  it  may  be  confounded 

tions  convey  but  an  inadequate  notion  of  the  with   some  graver  malady.     For  example, 

morbid  appearances  they  are  designed  to  Her^pes  pr^utialie  is  a  very  common,  and 

ponrtray.      The  lecturer  on  skin  diseases  a  very  trilling  species,  affecting  the  foreskin  ; 

should  have  actual  patients  before  him,  to  but  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  result 

whose  bodies  he  could  point.  of  the  poison  of  syphilis,  and  so  cause  much 

In  this,  the  final  lecture  of  the  course,  I  alarm  and  distress  to  the  subject  of  it,  and 

can  do  no  more  than  offer  you  some  very  entail  upon  him  perhaps  a  needless  course  of 

cursory  remarks  upon  some  of  the  genera  mercury,    and   bring  unmerited    suspicioa 

into  which  nosologists  have  distributed  thb  upon  the  person  with  whom,  whether  law- 

773.— XXX.  3  P 
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folly  or  unlawfally,  he  may  hare  been  con-  I  can  give  yon  no  explanation.  I  hare  teen 
nectod.  It  baa  nothing  whaterer  to  do  with  fifteen  caaea  of  the  complaint  ainoe  I  began 
aezoal  intercourse ;  and  it  reqnires  no  treat-  to  attend  to  tiiat  circomatance,  and  in  ten  of 
ment  beyond  cold  ablationi  and  the  interpo-  theae  the  emption  was  on  the  right  aide, 
aition  of  a  piece  of  lint  between  the  prepuce  Rayer,  in  the  first  edition  of  hia  book»  aaid 
and  the  glana  penis.  In  like  manner  ano-  that  eight  cases  in  ten  woold  be  fovnd  to  be 
ther  species,  Herpes  eireinaiuif  the  Tcaicalar  on  that  side ;  but  a  longer  ezperieaoe  haa  re- 
ringworm,  is  liable,  when  it  appears  upon  daced  that  proportion.  Of  fifty-three  ex- 
the  hairy  scalp,  to  be  mistaken  for  that  pest  amplea  seen  by  himself,  tiiirty-seTen  only 
of  schools  and  of  school-boys,  the/ovtM  eon-  were  on  the  right,  and  aixteen  on  the  left. 
fertuif  or  porrigo  teuiulata  of  WiUan,  the  Rdl  states  that  he  has  altcgyw  obaerred  it  on 
common  actld  head ;  a  complaint  which  is  the  left  half,  of  the  body ;  and  Mdilis, 
naturally  shunned  as  filthy,  stubborn,  and  among  twenty-five  patients,  counted  aixteen 
contagious.  Herpes  iria  is  a  mere  curiosity,  in  whom  the  left  side  was  affected.  Thia 
In  this  species  each  group  of  vesicles  is  sur-  statistical  point  remaina,  therefore,  to  be 
rounded  by  four  concentric  erythematous  settled,  if  it  be  worth  settling,  by  a  laiger 
rings,  of  different  shades  of  colour.  The  induction  of  particular  caaea.  The  tone 
rings  form  and  fade  in  succession,  one  after  seldom  transgpresses  the  median  line  at  either 
another,  by  a  slight  extension  of  the  inflam-  extremity,  unless  perhapa  the  rednesa  of  the 
mation,  each  time.  The  spots  constituting  extreme  patches  may  extend  a  fcw  lines  &r- 
the  eruption  have  been  likened  to  small  ther.  It  is  said,  however,  in  some  exceed- 
parti-coloured  cockades.  But  the  most  sin-  ingly  rare  instances,  to  complete  the  cxrcoit 
gular  species  of  all  is  the  Herpes  zoaier,  in  of  the  body,  lliere  is  a  Tulgar  but  erro- 
which  the  separate  patches  lie  in  the  direc-  neoua  notion,  that  the  eruptioa  provea  fiital 
tion  of  a  band  that  encircles  half  the  drcum-  when  it  thus  surrounds  tiie  i^ie  of  the 
ference  of  the  body.  Hence  its  names,  trunk ;  and  thia  notion  ia  aa  old  as  the  time 
zoster,  zona,  zona  ignea,  and  in  our  vema-  of  Pliny,  who  aayi,  *'  Zooter  appellator,  et 
cular  tongue,  the  ehinglef ;  and  even  this  Dr.  enecat  si  dnxerit." 

Johnson  derives  from  the  Latin,  eingtUum,        The  most  important,  becanae  the  most 

a  girdle.  distressAd,  of  the  symptoma,  ia  an  iutenae 

Most  commonly  the  zone  is  confined  to  darting  pain,  deacribed  by  the  petienta  ae 

the  trunk  of  the  body,  haa  a  somewhat  being  deep-seated,  very  acute,  and  ahooCing 

oblique  direction,  like  a  sword-belt,  and  through  the  chest.     Fortunately,  however, 

occupies  exactly  one-half  of  the  circle,  lying  this  is  by  no  means  a  common  incident.     I 

between  the  linea  alba  and  the  spine  on  one  have  met  with  it  in  two  or  three  casea  only, 

side  only.     Sometimes,  however,  it  extenda  Sometimes  the  pain  precedes  tiie  eruption ; 

from  the  trunk  to  the  limbs.     Thus  it  may  more  often  it  aocompaniea  it ;  and  it  is  apt 

begin  in  the  loins,  pass  obliquely  acrosa  the  to  last,  in  spite  of  remedies,  for  some  time 

flank,  and  terminate  at  the  inner  part  of  the  after  the  emption  has  dSaappeared.     Mr. 

thigh.    Or  it  may  commence  from  the  upper  North  tells  me  that,  in  a  female  patient  of 

part  of  the  spine,  cross  the  shoulder,  and  his,  thia  pain  continued  to  be  severe  and 

end  on  the  arm  or  forearm.     In  the  year  intrsctable  for  eighteen  weeka.    That  this  is 

1833  I  saw  a  lady  affected  with  this  strange  a  rare  complication  of  tbediaorder  we  gather 

eruption,  in  whom  the  duaters  of  vesicles  from  the  experience  of  M.  Biett,  who  never 

began  near  the  apine  in  the  neck,  paased  once  witnessed  this  symptom  in  more  than 

over  the  scapula,  then  to  the  shoulder  and  500  caaes  of  shingles.    The  severe  and  inter- 

axilla,  whence  the  main  line  ran  along  the  mitting  character  of  the  pain,  ud  the  peco- 

outer  side  of  the  upper  arm  till  it  reached  liar  direction  of  the  row  of  hopetie  p^Mitv, 

the  dhow,  where  it  turned  inwards,  followed  lead  to  the  bdief  that  the  whole  malady  mey 

the  inner  aide  of  the  forearm,  vrent  across  arise  from  aome  feult  m  the  nervooa  syateen. 

the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  terminated  by  two  Of  its  causes  we  have  no  certain  knowledge, 

or  three  patches  upon  the  palmar  and  inner  It  is  said  to  attack  young  persona  more  espe- 

side  of  the  ring  filler.     Very  rarely  indeed  dally,  and  those  who  have  fine  and  ddioata 

it  appears  on  the  limbs  only.     Once  I  have  sldns,  and  the  male  more  fira^nently  thm 

seen  it  limited  to  the  thigh  and  leg,  where  the  female  aex.     But  I  suspect  that  tbne 

it  corresponded  to  the  course  of  the  sciatic  aaaertions  rest  on  a  very  looae  fbundatiaa. 

nerve.    Once  I  have  known  it  spread  from  Of  the  fiftem  cases  alrcedy  mentioned,  ten 

the  neck,  behind,  up  into  the  hairy  scalp,  occurred  in  females.     One  of  the  petienta 

The  moat  common  situation  of  the  demi-  waa  a  child  two  yeari  and  seven  montha  old; 

dnctnre  ia  across  the  base  of  the  thorax,  another  was  an  aged  man  of  about  75.    In 

It  is  a  curious  feature  of  this  curious  disor-  several  instancea  I  (have  found,  upoa  en- 

der,  that,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  qinry,    that  the  patienta,   bcn^  ^dldreD, 

according  to  Biett,  it  occupies  the  right  half  were  in  the  ni^tly  habit  of  wettii^  their 

of  the  b^v.    Of  tids  ringular  prelnence  of  beds.     Whether  thia  haa  been  any  tiin^ 

the  right  ttde,  if  indeed  it  be  a  genenJ  feet,  more  than  a  casual  coinddcnoey  I  do  not 
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know;  bot  my  atteDtion  was  first  directed  riale,9Skde€zemarubntmmercuriale.    This 

that  way,  some  years  ago,  by  Mr,  Wheeler,  as  these  names  imply,  is  an  occasional  conse- 

the  apothecary  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi-  qoence  of  mercury ;  an  unusual  consequence, 

tal,  who  told  me  th^t  he  had  often  noticed  no  doubt,  and  one  that  happens  only  in  a 

the  same  circumstance.     According  to  Bate-  few  peciiliar  constitutions  :  but  you  ought 

man,  the  disorder  **  seems  occasionally  to  to  know  it,  in  case  it  should  follow  the  use 

arise  from  exposure  to  cold  after  violent- ex-  of  mercury  prescribed  by  yourselves, 

ercise.     Sometimes  it  has  appeared  critical,  The  eruption  begins  usually  in  the  groins 

when    supervening    to    bowel    complaints,  and  upon  the  thighs.     It  is  at  first  red,  and 

Like  erysipelas,  it  has  been  ascribed  by  some  is  accompanied  by  much  heat  and  itching, 

authors  to  paroxysms  of  anger.''     Schwartz  It  soon  extends,  in  the  severer  cases,  over 

saw  three  cases  which  followed  violent  fits  the  whole  body ;  and  an  innumerable  multi- 

of  passion ;  and  Plenck  affirms  that  he  had  tude  of  very  minute  glittering  vesicles  may 

known  it  occur  twice  after  furious  anger —  be  seen,  with  the  aid  of  a  magnify ing-glass, 

and  a  copious  potation  of  beer.  from  the  beginning.     Like  that  of  erysipelas. 

The  duration  of  the  eruption  is  from  ten  the  eruption  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 

days  to  a  fortnight ;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  swelling.    The  intumescence  of  the  face  is 

considerably  prolonged  by  troublesome  ulce-  such  as  to  close  up  the  eyes :  and  the  dis- 

ration,  whenever  the  vesicles  and  crusts  are  order  becomes  febrile,  in  its  course ;    for 

prematurely  chafed  off  by  friction  or  pres-  there  is  seldom  much  fever  at  the  onset, 

sure.  The  vesicles  increase  in  size,  turn  milky, 

Very  little,  as  yon  must  perceive,  can  be  burst,  and  pour  forth  an  acrid  exudation, 

done,  or  is  requisite,  in  the  way  of  treat-  that  irritates  and  inflames  the  skin  with 

ment.      The    patient    is  to  be    cautioned  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  thus  increases 

against  rubbing  off  the  heads  of  the  vesicles,  the  local  complaint.    The  distress  and  worry 

Attention  should  of  course  be  paid  to  the  occasioned  to  the  patient  by  the  foetid  smeU 

state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and  the  of  the  discharge,  by  the  stiffening  which  it 

diet  should  be  regulated.      Our  main  busi-  causes  of  his  body  linen,  and  by  the  heat 

ness  is  to  look  on,  and  to  endeavour  to  set  and  itching,  are,  I  conceive,  the  main  causes 

right  whatever  may  be  manifestly  wrong.  of  the  febrile  disturbance.    The  discharged 

Should  the  eruption  be  attended  or  fol-  matter  is  apt  to  become  thick  and  hard,  and 

lowed  by  the  intense  shooting  pain  which  to  present  the  appearance  of  large  scabs: 

sometimes,  but  not  often,  harasses  the  pa-  and  in  this  state  the  nature  of  the  disease 

tient,  it  will  be  right  to  apply  opiates,  by  may  very  easily  be  misunderstood,  it  being 

friction,  over  the  affected  region.    I  would  Impossible  to  say,  when  it  is  seen  for  the 

nse  the  aconitine  ointment  m  snch  a  case,  first  time  under  these  circumstances,  whether 

Warm  baths  will  also  be  proper ;  and  as  the  it  was  originally  vesicular  or  not. 

pain  is  probably  neuralgic,  the  carbonate  of  The  duration  of  this  harassing  distemper 

iron  is  a  remedy  which  ought  to  be  tried.  is  variable.    It  may  be  over  in  a  fortnight, 

or  it  may  last  several  weeks.  It  terminates 
Bexema  is  another  genus  of  the  vesicular  by  a  cessation  of  the  discharge,  and  then  the 
class  of  diseases.  It  is  characterized,  in  its  cuticle  detaches  itself  in  large  flakes.  Some- 
commencement,  by  an  eruption  of  very  mi-  times  in  this  disease  also  the  epidermis  falls 
nnte  vesicles,  scarcely  prominent,  closely  entire  from  the  hand,  like  a  glove, 
crowded  together,  and  requiring  a  micros-  Without  being  dangerous  to  life,  this  dis- 
cope  sometimes  to  render  them  distinctly  ease  is  apt  to  be  obstinate.  It  is  not  much 
visible.  They  terminate  either  by  the  re-  within  the  control  of  remedies.  What  little 
absorption  of  the  fluid  they  contain,  or  by  can  be  done  is  chiefly  palliative.  Tlie  mildest 
the  formation  of  superficial  moist  excoria-  local  applications  must  be  used:  tepid  water, 
tions.  Eczema  is  not  contagious.  barley  water,  strained  gruel.  The  warm 
There  are  several  species  or  varieties  of  bath,  when  drcnmstances  permit.  Poultices 
this  form  of  cutaneous  disorder  also.  It  is  are  sometimes  of  much  service,  in  preventing 
aometimei  produced  by  great  heat,  and  par-  the  hardening  of  the  matter  that  exudes,  and 
ticularly  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  this  is  so  obviating  one  sonroe  of  urritation.  Flour, 
named  eczema  eolare,  keai-tpoi :  sometimes  or  powdered  charcoal,  may  be  sprinkled  over 
t»y  the  contact  of  irritating  substances  with  the  eruption  in  the  slighter  and  early  cases, 
the  skin,  as  in  what  is  vulgariy  called  the  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  discharge, 
grocer's  itch,  affecting  the  hands  (d  those  Equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime  water  make 
who  are  mudi  conversant  with  sugar.  Eo-  a  soothing  liniment,  which  may  be  applied 
zema  often  occurs  upon  the  scalp,  and  con-  hj  means  of  a  feather.  The  local  remedies 
stitutes  I  believe  the  most  frequent  form  of  may  feirly  be  varied,  for  sometimes  one,  and 
what  is  vaguely  called  scald  head,  porrigo,  sometimes  another,  is  found  to  'give  relief. 
or  tinea  capitis.  But  the  most  severe  of  all  The  patient's  linen  must  be  frequently 
its  species  is  that  which  has  received  the  changed,  espedally  whenever  it  becomes 
names  of  Hydrargyrium,  erythefna  mercK-  stiff  and  hard  with  the  exudation. 
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With  respect  to  the  general  treatment,  toms,  but  not  etoe.     The  complamt  maj  be 

opiates,  to  procure  rest,  and  to  allay  irrita-  indefinitely  prolonged  by  snocessiTe  crops, 

tion,    are    probably    indispensable.     The  The  eraption  begins  in  small  red  points, 

bowels  most  be  kept  moderately  open,  but  the  formation  of  which  is  attended  with  a 

no  severe  purging  should  be  employed,  for  slight  pricking  sensation.      Some  patients 

the  patient  must  at  all  events  undeigo  a  have  likened  this  sensation  to  that  which  ac- 

long  and  weakening  process,  and  therefore  cotbpanies  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark, 

it  must  be  our  care  that  the  treatment  be  as  In  tiie  centre  of  each  of  these  spots,  'the 

little  weakening  as  possible.     In  protracted  cuticle  becomes  lifted,  while  the  drcomfe- 

cases,    where   there    is  much  exhaustion,  rence  of  the  spot  enlarges,  so  that  bulls  are 

wine  may  with  propriety  be  given  ;    and,  rapidly  formed,  often  in  the  space  of  a  hnr 

almost  always,  good  strong  broths.     As  the  hours  only,  as  big  as  a  hazel  nut,  or  a  wal- 

disorder  dedines,  some  of  the  reputed  tonics  nut :  or  the  blebs  may  even  be  much  greater 

may  be  prescribed  ;  the  mineral  acids,  quina,  than  that.     Either  in  consequence  c^  their 

sarsaparilla.  distension,  or  of  the  pressure  made  upon 

I  need  not  say  that,  in  such  cases,  you  them  by  the  movements  of  the  patient,  some 

must  be  scrupulous  in  seeing  that  no  more  of  these  bulls  burst,  and  a  straw-coloured 

mercury  is  administered  or  applied.  serum  exudes.      Then  the  epidermis  col- 
lapses into  folds  and  wrinkles ;  or  if  it  be 

A  separate  dass  of  cutaneous  diseases,  detached  at  a  part  of  the  margin  of  the 
very  analogous,  however,  to  that  which  we  bulla,  it  is  rolled  back,  so  as  to  expose  a 
have  been  describing,  is  the  class  of  bullm,  portion  of  the  red,  painful,  and  smarting 
or  blebs.  Anatomically  speaking  there  is  stuface  beneath  it.  Towards  the  third  or 
but  little  difference  between  the  two :  builm  fourth  day,  when  the  bulls  lose  thdr  trans- 
are  laiye  verielee.  When  the  eruption  is  at  parency,  and  the  liquid  they  contam  be- 
lts height,  it  is  composed  of  hemispherical  comes  reddish,  those  bulls  which  have  not 
prominences  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  been  broken  sink  down  and  wither ;  the  cu- 
pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  having  the  tide  is  no  longer  stretched ;  but,  sodden  by 
shape  and  appearance  of  the  bubbles  raised  the  serous  fluid,  it  assumes  a  whitish  hue, 
in  a  pool  of  water  by  a  hard  shower  of  rain,  becomes  opaqift,  and  forms  at  length  small 
They  are  formed  by  the  effusion  of  a  serous,  brownish  flat  crusts,  of  no  great  thickness, 
or  a  sero-puriform  fluid,  between  the  true  In  the  meantime  fresh  buUs  appear  by 
skin  and  the  cutide.  You  can  only  be  sure  the  side  of  the  former  ones,  and  pursue  tiie 
of  the  diagnosis  when  you  see  the  eruption  game  course ;  so  that  generally  you  may  see 
in  this  stage  of  its  progress.  in  the  same  person,  tense  buUs  containhig 

The  best  example  of  this  class  is  that  a  transparent  and  yellowish  serum  ;    thin 

which  is  caUcd  by  some  writera  Pemphigtu,  crusts  ;  and  irregular  red  patches  of  various 

by  others  Pompholix.  aiase,  sHghtly  excoriated. 

it  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  chronic 
bulls,  varying  in  their  magnitude,  com-  pemphigus :  and  I  say  it  may  thus  go  on 
monly  distinct  but  numerous,  springing  up  for  months  or  years, 
in  successive  crops,  on  one  or  more  parts  of  The  disease  is  most  fhsquently  observed 
the  surface.  At  first  these  bulls  are  nearly  in  persons  of  debilitated  habits.  It  is  some- 
transparent,  and  contain  a  thin  limpid  serum ;  times  apparently  the  result  of  intemperance ; 
but  they  become  gradually  opaque,  and  ac-  or  of  the  use  of  bad  or  insuffidcnt  food, 
quire  a  reddish  tinge.  In  Biett's  experience  it  has  often  been  coin- 

Pemphigus  has  been  described  as  being  cident  with  the  fiitty  liver.    When  the  dis- 

sometimes  acute,  sometimes  chronic.     The  order  is    chronic  and  uncomplicated,   the 

acute  form  is  attended  with  smart  fever,  treatment  found  useful  is  such  as  we  might 

the  bulls  rise  spontaneously  or  m  quick  expect  benefit  from,  knowing  the  constita- 

succession,  run  their  course,  and  disappear ;  tions  m  which  the  disease  is  most  apt  to 

and  then  the  disease  is  over.     This  U  a  very  occur,  and  the  causes  which  seem  at  least  to 

rare  form.     In  general  the  bulls  conti-  favour  its  occurrence,  if  they  do  not  pro- 

nue  to  eome  out ;  the  complaint  is  spread  duce  it  :   regulation  of  the  bowels ;   good 

over  weeks,   or  months,  or  yeare;   and  it  nourishingfood;  and  tonic  medicines,  bitten, 

IS  accompanied  by  little  or  no  febrite  reac-  and  especially  quma  and  the  mineral  adds, 

tion.     This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  common  Biett  describes  this  kind  of  treatment  to 

form  of  disease.     It  is  the  pompholup  din-  have  been  very  successful  in  St  Louis ;  and 

tiMU  of  WiUan  and  Batcman.     The  eruption  that  not  only  in  old  and  worn-out  subjects, 

often  occupies  aU  parte  of  the  body  at  the  but  also  in  the  young,  espedaUy  when  the 

same  time,  or  in  succession ;  in  other  cases  complaint  has  been  chronic.     Bateman  re- 

It  is  confined  to  a  limited  space.      I  have  commends  the  same  general  plan, 

most  frequently  seen  it  on  the  forearms  and  Local  applicaUons  have  seldom  been  mudi 

J«^.    When  the  buUs  are  very  numerous,  employed,  except  some  mild  ointment  to  the 

tney  may  give  nse  to  some  febrile  symp-  euscoriatcd  parts.     Biett  advises  emollient 
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lotionfl,  or  even  opiate  waahea  when  much  ftiUj  prOTed  that  the  disease  is  not  conta- 

irritation  exists ;  but  a  case  recorded  in  the  gions.^    A  Mr.  Gaitskill  engrodTced  himself, 

Mbdical  Gazbtts,  by  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dub-  with  impunity,  with  the  fluid ;  and  analyzed 

lin,  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  cure  it,  and  found  it  apparently  like  the  thin  serum 

by  local  applications  alone :  and  it  ia  a  case  of  hydrocephalus.     Dr.  Graves,  therefore, 

worth  recollecting,  although,  as  he  justly  supposes  that  the  cure  was  owing  to  the 

remarks,  we  ought  not  to  generalize  from  a  simultaneous  destruction  of  all  the  parts  of 

single  instance.  the  skin  that  were  in  a  state  of  morbid  ac- 

His  patient  was  a  boy,  14  years  old,  of  tion :   a  morbid  action  which  would  have 

slender  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  yet  been  otherwise  propagated  to  other  portions 

enjoying  uninterrupted  health,  except  the  cu-  of  the  surface,  by  what  is  called  the  sym- 

taneons  disease,  which  had  lasted  five  years',  pathy  of  coit/ifittt7y. 
During  that  time  the  succession  of  bullae 

had  seldom  ceased.     The  bnUas  were  very  The  class  of  scaly  eruptions — ^the  sguamm 

numerous,  occupying  not  merely  the  face  — is  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  red 

and  extremities,  but  the  trunk  also  ;   and  spots  or  blotches,  upon  which  laminae  of 

they  were  in  various  stages  of  their  pro-  altered  cuticle  form,  and  are  thrown  off,  and 

gress,  some  healing  after  having  burst,  some  constantly  renewed.     You  will  perceive  that, 

of  a  larger  size  and  unbroken,  others  small,  anatomically,   this  class  of  cutaneous  dis- 

and  recent.  orders  has  a  close  analogy  with  the  rashes ; 

Dr.    Graves   observes,    that    from    the  and  yet  it  is  separated  firom  them  by  very 

descriptions  of  Bateman,  and  of  Biett,  and  obvious  particulars.     In  the  exanthemata  of 

though  both  authors  describe  the  disease  Willan  and  Bateman,  the  redness  is  followed 

correctly,  we  should  scarcely  form  a  notion  by  desquamation ;  in  the  squamK  these  two 

of  the  occasional  severity  of  this  disorder,  appearances  coexist :  in  the  exanthemata  the 

He  had  seen  two  examples  of  it  in  young  sequence  of  redness  and  desquamation  takes 

men,  where  the  irritation  and  suffering  pro-  place,  in  general,  once  only ;  in  the  squamae 

duced  by  the  constant  exposure  of  large  the  morbid  cuticle  continues  for  an  indefi- 

portions  of  skin  denuded  of  epidermis,  had  nite  time  to  scale  off  again  and  again  in  suc- 

operated  most  unfavourably  on  the  general  cessive  fragments  from  the  abiding  red  patch 

health,  almost  banishing  sleep,  and  r^udng  of  skin. 

the  patients  to  a  state  of  great  debility.  Lepra,  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis,  and  some 

These  cases  did  not  yield  to  the  method  of  syphilitic  eruptions,  constitute  the  principal 

treatment  recommended  by  authors  ;  and,  of  the  squamous  affections, 

therefore.  Dr.  Graves  determined,  whene?er  Lepra  is  a  very  common  disorder  of  this 

another  opportunity  should  occur,  to  have  class ;  hence  its  name,  lepra  tmlgaru.     It 

recourse  to  a  new  plan.  consists  in   red  scaly  patches,   of  various 

In  the  boy  in  question,  therefore,  he  had  dimensions,  but  always  affecting  a  circular 

all  the  bullae  opened  with  a  lancet,  and  the  or  elliptical  shape,  and  scattered  over  dif- 

dmuded  surface  of   the  corium  was  then  ferent  parts  of  the  body.     It  commonly 

touched  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic.    The  begins  on  the  limbs,  most  usually  near  the 

nitrate  of  silver  was  also  applied  to  the  joints ;  just  below  the  knees,  or  the  elbows ; 

skin  around  each  bulla,  for  the  breadth  of  a  and  Dr.  William  Budd  has  pointed  out  the 

line;  and  the  recent  pimples,  which  indi-  curious  feet  that  these  patdies,   especially 

cated  the  formation  of  future  bullae,  were  all  when  they  are  few,  and  the  disease  is  recent, 

treated  in  the  same  way.    The  boy  was  are  distributed  symmetrically,  each  spot  on 

then  washed,  and  supplied  with  clean  linen,  the  one  Umb  answering  in  situation  to  a 

This  single  application  of  the  nitrate  of  similar  •  spot  on  the  fellow  limb.  This 
silver  had  not  merely  the  effect  of  entirely  shows  that  the  disease  is  a  blood  disease  ; 
destroying  the  morbid  actions  in  the  por-  that  it  depends  upon  some  poison,  introduced 
tions  of  the  skin  which  were  at  the  time  from  without,  or,  more  probably,  bred 
affected,  but  (what  was  very  remarkable)  no  within  the  body.  By  degrees  the  patches 
fresh  bullae  made  their  appearance  after-  both  enlarge  in  size,  and  multiply  in  number, 
wards :  none  at  least  had  appeared  for  four  and  extend  along  the  extremities  to  the 
months,  when  he  wrote  his  jiccount.  The  trunk.  The  eruption  is  seldom  seen  upon 
only  part  where  a  repetition  of  the  process  the  hairy  scalp,  or  upon  the  hands.  As  the 
was  required,  was  the  palm  of  the  hand,  patches  enlarge  they  sometimes  become  con- 
where  the  thickness  of  the  cuticle  rendered  fluent ;  but  even  then,  the  outline  of  the 
it  more  difficult  to  expose  the  diseased  surface  confluent  scaly  space  is  defined  by  arcs  of 
of  the  cutis  to  the  full  action  of  the  caustic.  circles,  and  the  disorder  is  sufficiently  dis- 

It  might  strike  you  from  this  cure  of  a  tinguishable  from  p»oria»i$.     It  is  not  easy 

long  standing  disorder,  so  readily,  by  mere  to  set  these  things  before  you  in  mere  verbal 

locad  means,  that  the  disease  propagated  description.    To  have  teen  lepra  once,  is  to 

itself  firom  one  part  of  the  surface  to  another,  know  it  for  ever, 

by  a  sort  of  re-inoculation.    But  it  has  been  When  the  patches  begin  to  get  welly  the 
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restoration  tif  tbe  ^ter«d  earhtx  to  its  na^  ments  of  the  patienti  are  apt  to  bleed.     In 

taral  condition  and  appeanmoe  commences  tliese  severer  cases  (wlridi  are  said  to  be 

in  the  centre — i.  e.  in  ^e  spot  first  affected*—  examples  of  psoriasis  inveterata)  the  laminaa 

and  proceeds  outwardly  towards  the  circam-  of  altered  catide  are  thiek,  and  very  abnii.* 

ference :  so  that  the  scaly  redness  assumes  a  dant.    They  fall    off  pei*petiiallyy  or    are 

ring-like  arrangement.    This  ring  becomes  nibbed  off,  and  may  be  shaken  from   tbe 

gradually  nBrkx>wer  and  narrower ;  at  length  patient's  clothes,  or  collected  in  hatidfiila 

its  continuity  is  here  and  there  broken ;  and  from  his  bed. 

at  last  it  vanishes  entirely.  Both  these    scaly    disorders,  lepra  and 

The  eruption  does  not,  however,  run  any  psoriasis,  require  the  same  kind  of  treatment* 

definite  course.     Sometimes  it  goes  rapidly  I  bdieve  that  external  applications  are  of 

through  its  phases ;  in  other  cases  it  persists  but  little  use.     I  have  tried  a  good  many, 

for  a  very  long  period.     It  is  not  at  all  con-  and  have  lost  all  eonfidence  in  them,  with 

tagious.  the  exception  of  the  warm  bath.     Whatever 

Neither  is  lepra  attended,  in  general,  with  tends  to  improve  the  general  health,  will 

much  local  inconvenience,  nor  with  much  hasten  the  departure  of   these  eruptiona. 

constitutional  disturbance.    When  the  erup-  I  believe  that  they  sometimes  depend  upon 

tion  is   very  copious  and  extensive,    and  the  presence,  or  the  generation,  of  an  exeeas 

especially  when  it  is  plentiful  or  almost  con-  of  add  in  the  system ;  and  that  they  are 

tinuous  around  the  larger  joints,  it  renders  often  to  be  cured  by  alkaline  remedies  I  am 

themoVements  of  the  limbs  stiff  and  difficult;  sure.     I  have  seen  many  oases  of  psoriasis 

and  even  sometimes  painful,  from  the  crack-  rapidly  improve,  and  get  uMmately  weU» 

ing  of  the  inflamed  surface  as  it  is  stretched  under  fuU  doses  of  the  liquor  potaatm ;  horn 

in  the  bending  of  the  joint.  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  three  or  foar 

But  I  hare  seldom  found  lepra  to  exist  times  daily,  in  a  glass  of  milk»  or  of 
unconnected  with  some  disorder  of  the  water,  or  of  beer.  Another  intertia]  le* 
digestive  organs.  Usually  the  connexion  is  medy  from  which  I  have  aeen  manifest  im« 
that  of  alternation,  and  not  of  coexistence,  provement  result,  is  arsenic ;  given  with  the 
The  patient  is  dyspeptic  till  the  eruption  cautions,  and  in  the  doses,  whidi  I  have 
comes  out,  and  then  the  dyspepsia  is  re-  more  than  once  spoken  of.  These  are  the 
lieved :  and  it  often  returns  as  the  leprous  two  remedies  of  which  I  have  the  most  ex- 
patches  disappear.  The  eruption  is  the  perience  ;  but  neither  of  them  is  infslhble  t 
more  unsightly ;  the  dyspepsia  is  the  more  and  you  will  have  to  try  many  tlungs  in 
troublesome.  This  alternation  would  seem  succession,  for  patients  are  very  deairoua  of 
to  mark  the  shifting  location  of  the  materiet  getting  rid  of  the  disfiguring  eruption,  even 
worbi,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  their  health 

When  the  patches  are  small,  and  chronic,  or  comfort.     Now  the  Harrowgate  waters, 

and  white,  that  variety  is  no  longer  called  a  strong  decoction  of  dulcamara,  piteh-piila 

lepra    vulgaris,   but    lepra  alpho'idee    and  (and  ifpitch-pills,  I  should  suppose  ayer^'on* 

there  certainly  is  aootiier  distinct  variety,  of  creasote),  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  tbe 

a  more  blue,  or  livid,  or  copper  colour  than  iodide  of  potassium,  are  remediea  of  some 

the  ordinary,  and  a  result  of  the  poison  of  renown  for  these  scaly  disesaes.    Of  the 

syphilis.     It  is  named  accordingly  syphi-  sypbiKtio  lepra  I  repeat  that  mercnry  will 

lidc  lepra.    This  spedes  will  get  well  under  prove  a  core.     In  all  cases  the  diet  must  be 

the  influence  of  mercury  ;  which,  so  far  as  regulated,  and  all  kinds  of  atiranlatiiig  food 

my  observations  go,  does  not  cure  the  others,  abstained  from.     Dr.  Bateman  knew  a  man 

Peoriaria  is  closely  allied  to  lepra.   When  who  was  alvrays  attacked  with  lepra  if  be 

it  occurs  in  distinct  patches  it  is  often  diffi-  took  spices  with  his  food,  or  drank  anient 

cult  to  say  to  which  genus  the  eruption  be-  spirits  :  and  a  patient  of  my  own  got  rid  of 

longs.     In  general  the  patches  of  psoriasis  long-standing  and  very  troubleeome  psoriasia 

are  not  so  broad  as  those  of  lepra ;  their  of  the  scrotum,  upon  adopting,  tot  other 

edges  are  less  raised,  and  their  centres  less  reasons,  a  very  abstemiens  and  simple  mode 

depressed;  the' scales  adhere  more  firmly;  of  living, 
and  the  patches  are  less  uniform  and  less 

drcular.  Among  the  puaiular  diseases  of  the  sfcia 

But,  psoriasis  frequently  spreads  itself  over  there  is  one  which  assumes  nsany  fbnna, 

large  portions  of  the  skin,  and  it  may  come  and  is  termed  impetigo.    Whatever  may  be 

to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  the  minuter  peculiarities  of  this  enaptiony  its 

body.    It  is  then  called  psoriasis  d\ffu9a.  general  characters  are   the  foUowieg.    It 

It  often  renders  the  patient  hideous  to  look  consists  of  crops  of  pustules^  aoBetiBiet 

at.    The  scaly  encrustation  is  interspersed  scattered  irr^ulariy,    sometimeB  coUeeted 

with  chaps,  furrowing  the  skin  in  all  direc-  ioto  groups.    The  pustules  bnist,  or  ere 

tions,  and  following  particularly  its  natural  broken,  dry  up,  and  scab  over.    The  craats 

folds  and  angles.    Tliese  cracks,  when  the  ai%  yellowish,  and  very  friable,  end  rcMmble 

skin  u  put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  move-  in  appearance  little 
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or  BometimeB  tliey  look  like  tmaU  pieces  of  pus,  and  a  deep  oup-like  canity  remaini, 

dirty  plaster.    From  beneath  these  crusts  a  which  soon  however  fills  up,  and  the  boil  is 

considerable  discharge    continnes  to    take  really  over. 

place ;  the  crusts  become  thicker  and  larger.  These  little  phlegmons  frequent  the  but- 

and  around  the  margins  the  skin  is  red  and  tocks,  the  thighs,  ^  arm-pits,  the  nape  of 

raw,  as  it  is  also  beneath  them.  the  neck,  the  abdomen.    They  may  occur 

We  have,  I  say,  yarioua  forms  of  this  almost  anywhere.     They  are  apt  to  come 

complaint ;     impetigo  figwrata^    impetigo  in  crops,  or  in  a  series :  and  any  kind  of 

«|Nir«a,  &c.     It  often  borders  closely  on  irritation  suffices  to  cause  them  when  a  con« 

eczema,  so  that  authors  describe  an  eoaema  stitutional  tendency  to  their  formation  exists. 

impetiffinodegt  or  an  impetigo  tezematode*.  I  have  known  a  piece  of  soap  plaster  applied 

These  varieties  are  delineated  by  Rayer,  by  to  the  skin  give  occasion  to  along  succession 

Willan,  and  Bateman,  and  by  others ;  and  of  boils.     Poultices,  applied  to  promote  the 

knowing  their  characters,  you  can  examine  sappuration  of  any  existing  fiirunculus,  are 

and  study  their  appearances  for  yourselves,  believed,  by  their  warmth,  to  encourage  the 

Impetigo  is  a  non-contagious  disorder.  growth  of  others  around  it.     In  truth,  these 

Sometimes  this  complaint  occurs  in  an  phlegmons  belong  primarily  and  essentially  to 

acute  form,  and  is  attended  with  fever.     In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  rather  than  to 

flucb  cases  its  removal  will  be  accelerated  by  the  skin.    Dr.  Prout  corroborates  the  state- 

Ueediog  the  patient ;   and  the  blood  drawn  ment  of  Cheselden  that  they  are  often  acoom* 

will  be  found  to  present  the  bufiy  coat,  panied  by  a  saocharine  condition  of  the  urine. 

Whatever  local  appUcations  are  made  should  You  know  probably  that,  in  Dr.  Prout's 

not  be  unctuous.    It  is  seldom  that  impetigo  theory  of  assimilation,  the  cellular  tissue 

will  bear,  or  be  the  better  for  ointments,  represents  the  saccharine  aliment. 

Purgatives  and  alkaiines  internally,  and  very  The  individual  boils  are  intractable ;  the 

weak  spirit  or  alkaline  lotions  externally,  state  of  system  which  engenders  them  may 

with  a  scrupulous  diet,  constitute^  I  believe,  perhaps  be  corrected.      Some  dab  them, 

its  best  treatment.     When  the  complaint  is  when  nascent,  with  a  solution  of  corrosive 

chronic,  and  the  diieharge  copious,  the  oxide  sublimate  in  spirit;    some  support  them 

of  sine  has  often  a  very  beneficial  effect,  with  sticking  plaster ;  others  apply  poultices ; 

It  may  be  dusted  over  the  affected  surface,  and  others  again  cut  the  hard  tumor  through 

from  a  thin  muslin  bag ;  or  it  may  be  ap-  while  it  is  yet  crude.     Do  what  you  wUl, 

plied  in  the  shape  of  a  lotion — ^fifteen  grains  you  will  seldom  prevent  or  accelerate  their 

to  an  ounce  of  rose  water.    You  will  find  deliberate  course ;    but  I  believe  tiiat  by 

this  a  most  usefol  lotion  for  that  disfiguring  applying  leeches,  or  cold,  yon  may  prolong, 

impetiginous  eruption  whsdi  sometimes  co-  though  you  cannot  arrest  that  course, 

vers  the  fooe  of  children  like  a  mask,  and  is  SarsapariUa,  and  the  liquor  potassc ;  and 

called  enuia  ImeUa,     The  phrase  crusts  where  the  system  is  below  par,  the  sulphate 

laetea  is,  however,  very  looeely  employed  by  of  quina  and  a  generous  diet,  are  found  luefiU. 

medical  men.  Sugar,  and  saodiarine  food  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  a  very  commoB,  and  a  very  teas-  should  be  scrupulously  avoided, 

ing  pustular  disease  of  the  skin,  usually  called  Carbuncle,  aliat  anthrax,  is  a  gigantic 

a  So»/,  in  some  partsof  En^andapatfA,  and  boil;  but  it  is  far  more  serious  than  the 

by  the  leamed./iinmeti/itf.  oommon  forunde,  not  only  in  respect  to  its 

First  there  is  a  slight  degree  and  extent  magnitude,  and  to  the  amount  of  suffering 

of  hardness  to  be  felt,  a  tnder  knot,  just  which  it  occasions,  but  also  on  account  of 

beneath  the  surface,  which  soon  b^ns  to  the  oonstitutional  vice  that  it  betokens.    A 

look  red,  and  a  small  swelling  arises,  which  cariinnde   is  a  large,  flat,  drcnmseribed, 

gradually  inereaaes  up  to  a  certain  size,  that  very  hard,  and  very  painful  tumor,  of  a 

of  a  laige  pea,  or  of  a  hazel  nut,  or  Of  a  wal-  purplish  red  colour,  and  attended  with  a 

nut.    The  tumor  is  painftil,  and  undergoes  sensation  of  burniog  heat.     Its  ultimate 

n  process  of  slow  suppuration.    Some  time  diameter  may  be  three  or  four  inches,  or 

from  the  4th  to  the  8th  day  it  acq[ttires  a  more.    It  ends  in  the  formation  of  a  deep 

conical  or  pointed  form,  and  its  apex  becomes  slough,  of  more  than  corresponding  dimen- 

of  a  white  or  yellow  colour.    At  last  the  sions,  and  the  destruction  of  the  skin  above 

cuticle  gives  way,  and  the  patient  begins  to  it.    A  number  of  pinhole  openings  at  length 

oongratulate  himself  that  thie  littie  abscess  is  present  themselves,  on  the  dark  red  surfikoe, 

ripe,  and  that  Ids  troubles  are  nearly  over,  and  disclose  the  immense  core  beneath. 

But  he  is  disappointed ;  an  insignificant  quan-  This  serious  complaint  occurs  chiefly  in  ad- 

tityofpusmiudwithbloodcscapes,  andleavea  vanoed  life,  in  corpulent  males,  andin  persons 

visible  a  mass  of  dead  cellular  tissue — a  core  who  have  lived  fully.     It  is  frequentiy  at- 

•s  it  is  csUed— of  greater  diameter  than  the  tended  with  disbetes.    The  tumor  is  more 

opening,  whieh  is  ooiunonly  small.    At  last,  often  situated  upon  the  nape  of  the  neck,  or 

two  or  three  days  periiaps  afler  this,  the  between  the  shoulders,  than  elsewhere.    It 

•lough  is  expelledy  in  company  with  more  produces  high  constitutional  distnrbaaoe  ud 
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irritation.     Surgeons  are  in  the  halrit  of  snrftoes  also,  and  within  the  tobatanoe  of 

dividing  the  firm  mass  into  qoarters,  by  deep  the  aeveral  Tiacera.  I  have  aeen  tfaeae  purple 

cmcial  incisions.     This  is  a  sharp  remedy,  spots  on  the  mucoos  sorfiMe  of  the  month, 

but  it  purchases  speedy  ease,  by  remoring  the  throat,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines, 

that  tension  of  the  inflamed  parts  whereupon  on  the  pleurs  and  pericardium  in  the  cheat, 

the  pain  chiefly  depends.    I  am  persuaded,  on  the  peritoneal  inyestment  of  the  ab- 

however,  that  this  severe  operation  is  done  dondnal  oigans,  in  the  substance  of  tiie 

too  indiscriminately.     If  the  tension  be  not  muscles,  and  eren  upon  the  membranes  of 

manifest,  and  there  is  not  much  complaint  the  brain,  and  in  the  sheaths  of  the  larger 

of  pain,  you  had  better,  in  my  opinion,  leave  nerves :  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  ac- 

th?se  tumors  to  the   care  of  nature,  and  oompanied  with  large  extravasations  of  blood 

address  your  remedies  to  the  system  at  large,  in  most  of  the  vital  organs  of  the  body. 
Support  is  often  needed ;  and  opiates  are        The  superficial  markings  of  pnrpurai  the 


sometimes  indispensable ;   and  the  bowels    red  and  purple  spots  and  livid  blotehes,  ex- 
must  be  kept  clear  by  purgatives.  actly  resemble  the    spots   and  bmiae-like 


stains  which  characterise  sea  scurvy :  and  I 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss,  even  in  this  confess  that  I  formerly  regarded  the  two 
cursory  and  disjointed  manner,  any  more  of  aflections  as  being  identieal,  or  as  mere 
the  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  skin,  varieties  of  the  same  disorder.  But  it  is  not 
whether  acute  or  chronic :  but  I  wish,  before  so.  For  a  very  full  and  interesting  account 
I  conclude,  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  of  scurvy,  I  must  refer  you  to  an  essay,  by 
peculiar  morbid  condition,  of  much  greater  Dr.  Budd,  in  the  Library  of  Practical  Medi- 
interest  and  consequence  than  most  of  those  cine.  He  has  there  collected  from  various 
which  I  have  just  been  describing.  I  mean  sources,  and  exhibited  in  a  dear  light,  con- 
the  malady  which  is  best  known  by  the  ap-  vincing  evidence  that  scurvy  is  caused— 
pellation  of  jmrpurot  or  the  purples,  and  neither  by  contagion,  nor  by  cold  weather, 
which  usually,  though  it  must  be  confessed  nor  by  impurity  of  the  air,  nor  by  the  con«> 
▼ery  incorrectly,  is  ranked  among  cutaneous  tinned  use  of  salt  provisions,  all  of  which 
disorders.  It  is  strictly  a  hemorrhage.  Its  have  been  alleged  as  sources  of  the  disesse, 
external  phienomena  are  so  obvious,  and  so  but — ^by  the  privation,  for  a  considerable 
well  known,  that  I  need  not  dwell  upon  them,  length  of  time,  of  freah  succulent  vegetables. 
Small  round  spots  appear  on  vuioos  parts  Now  purpura  often  makes  its  appearance 
of  the  surface,  generally  upon  the  legs  first  when  there  has  been  no  deficiency  of  sudi 
and  most  plentifully,  of  a  dull  red,  or  of  a  fbod,  and  no  remarkable  abstinenoe  firom  it. 
deep  purple  colour.  They  are  accompanied  Soorvy  is  most  common  in  winter,  or  the 
by  no  local  pain,  by  no  sensation  of  any  beginning  of  spring;  purpura  in  die  firuil 
kind.  Pressure  upon  them  does  not  efiaoe  seasons,  in  summer  and  autumn.  In  seorvy 
the  colour,  nor  render  it  fainter,  as  it  does  the  gums  are  uniformly  soft,  and  swelled, 
in  inflammatory  spots  of  the  sldn.  There  is  and  spongy,  and  bleed  readily ;  this  ia  no 
scarcely  ever  any  prominence  of  the  purple  necessary  fitsature  in  purpura.  Scnrry  is 
stigmata;  but  they  are  sometimes  intennixed  marked  by  extreme  debili^  and  dqection  of 
with  livid  blotches,  with  appearances  exactly  spirits ;  it  is  always  rendered  worse  by  blood- 
resembling  bruises :  and  both  the  drcular  letting  and  by  mercury ;  and  it  is  infallibly 
spots  and  the  ill  defined  vibices  undergo,  and  rapidly  cured  by  the  administration  of 
before  they  disappear,  the  same  dianges  of  lemoo-juioe,  or  of  other  fresh  fruifes  and 
colour,  from  red  to  a  greenish  yellow,  which  vegetables.  Purpura,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  bruise  undergoes.  In  fiact  the  anatomical  often  requirea  TenBseetion  for  its  cure ;  is 
condition  of  a  bruise  is  exactly  the  same  not  constantly  nor  snrdy,  if  ever,  benefited 
with  the  condition  of  the  diffused  livid  by  the  antiscorbutic  juices;  is  not  alvrayt 
blotches  of  purpura.  In  each  case  the  attended  by  sponginess  of  the  gums,  nor  by 
colour  is  the  result  of  ecchymosis.  With  all  feebleness  of  the  mind  and  body ;  and  I  have 
this,  passive  bsBmorrhages  from  various  parts,  seen  it  dear  speedily  away  upon  the  super- 
and  particularly  from  the  mucous  mem*  vention  of  mercurial  salivation,  and  hyper- 
branes,  are  common.  catharsis. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  complaint  Lemon*juice  is  really  a  spedfic  against 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  cutaneous  complaint,  scurvy,  whether  it  be  employed  as  a  pre* 
even  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  that  epithet  ventive  or  as  a  remedy.  It  supplies  some- 
is  sometimes  applied  to  affections  that  are  thing  to  the  blood  which  is  esswitisl  to  its 
really  beneath  the  skin,  but  visible  through  healUiy  properties.  Its  virtues  were  known 
it.  The  haemorrhage  takes  the  form  of  red  in  this  country  fnU  two  hundred  years  agOt 
or  purple  spots  when  the  quantity  of  blood  as  appears  by  the  woric  entitled  **  The  Soiw 
extravasated  in  the  same  place  is  only  a  drop,  geon's  Mate,  or  Military  and  Domestw 
And  the  spots  are  not  peculiar  to  the  skin.  Medicine,  by  John  Woodall,  Master  ia 
nor  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  but  are  Surgery.  London,  1636."  But  the  aaerit 
found,  occasionally,  upon  all  the  internal  of  making  the  fact  generally  known,  «ad 
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of  procuring  the  syBtematio  introduction  of  was  commenced  on  the  3d  of  Augost.    He 

lemon-juice  into  nautical  diet,  by  an  order  improved  at  once.    On  the  8th  i&  haemor- 

firom  the  Admiralty,  ia  due  to  Dr.  Blair  and  rhage  had  ceased ;  the  fongons  tnmors  in 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  their  capacity  of  Com-  the  month  had  disappeared,  leaving  small 

missioners  of  the  Board  for  sick  and  wounded  scars  in  the  places  they  had  oocnpi^ ;  and 

seamen,  hi  1795.   ''The  effect  (says  Sir  John  the  discolouration  of  the  skin  was  almost 

Herschel)  of  this  wise  measure  may  be  esti-  gone.    The  amendment  was  so  striking  and 

mated  from  the  following  facts.     In  1780  rapid,  and  so  immediately  consequent  upon 

the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  received  into  the  institution  of  the  treatment,  that  no  room 

Haslar  Hospital  was  1457  :  in  1806  one  was  left  for  mistaking  recovery  for  cure, 

only,  and  m  1807  one"    He  adds,  "  There  It  is  chiefly  by  investigating  the  previous 

are  now  many  sufgeons  in  the  navy  who  history  of  the  patient,  and  by  noting  the 

have  never  seen  the  disease."  d^pree  of  strength  that  he  possesses,  and  the 

Dr.  Budd,  however,  has  assured  me  that  condition  of  bu  pulse,  that  we  are  guided 

the  Dreadnought  Hospital*ship,  at  Green«  in  our  diagnosis  of  ambiguous  cases.    The 

wich,  is  often  full  of  cases  of  scurvy ;  most  late  Dr.  Parry,  of  Bath,  was  one  of  the  first 

of  the  patients  so  affected  having  just  arrived  to  point  out  the  efficacy  of  abstinence,  vene- 

in  merehani  9hip$,  from  a  long  voyage,  section,  and  puigatives,  in  some  instances. 

This  surely  ought  not  to  be.     It  cmUd  not  at  least,  of  purpura.     I  may  refer  you  to  an 

be  if  the  owners  of  those  vessels  knew  how  example  of  this  kind  detailed  in  the  Mbdi- 

eaaily,  surely,  and  cheaply,  this  truly  dreadful  cax  Gazbttx  for  the  5th  of  April,  1828. 

disorder  may  be  prevented.  It  occurred  in  one  of  Dr.  Latham's  hospital 

The  same  causes  which  give  rise  to  sea  patients ;  and  several  of  the  symptoms  were 

scurvy   will   produce    precisely   the    same  very  like  those  I  have  just  beoi  relating, 

effect  on  land.     Of  this  I  must  give  you  one  In  particular  the  whole  tongue  was  livid, 

illustration  from  my  own  case-book.     In  one  half  of  it  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 

August  1830  I  admitted  into  the  Middlesex  large,  black,  bleeding  f^gus ;  and  on  the 

Hospital  a  blacksmith,  35  years  old,  covered  inner  surfiM^e  of  each  cheek  were  several 

with  round  purple  spots  of  various  sizes,  and  black  fungoid  patches.     The  patient  was 

with  irregular  blotches  of  eochymosis.    He  voiding  alw  unmixed  blood  from  the  boweb. 

had  vomited  blood  on  the  preceding  day.  In  th£  case  there  waa  no  evidence  of  the 

He  was  continually  eoughmg  up  blood  at  operation  of  any  debilitating  cause,  and  the 

the  time  of  his  admission,  and  his  wife  pulse,  though  firequent,  was  Aord.    Bleeding 

estimated  the  whole  quantity  that  he  had  from  the  arm  always  gave  relief  to  his  uneasy 

then  lost  to  be  more  than  half  a  pailfuL  sensations:   he  was  purged  also,  and  put 

The  interior  of  his  mouth  and  palate  was  upon  low  diet.    Under  this  pUn  he  steadily 

pouring  forth  blood  from  a  number  of  livid  improved,  and  in  four  or  five  days  no  vestige 

fungous  tumours,  formed  by  the  extnvasa-  of  the  complaint  remained  except  the  fading 

tioD  of  blood  into  the  ceUular  tissue  beneath  spots.    For  some  time  aflerwanis,  however, 

the  membrane,  and  the  subsequent  rupture  '*  the  finequent  use  of  active  purgatives,  and 

of  that  membrane.    He  was  passing  blood  a  rigid  restriction  to  low  diet,  were  necessary 

by  the  bowek  also ;  and  his  urine  vras  loaded  to  obviate  ooativenesa,  and  to  keep  down  the 

with  blood.  circulation,  which  had  a  tendency  to  become 

Here  were  the  eytt^tome  of  scurvy  strongly  over  active.'* 
marked.  In  the  man's  history  vre  could  trace  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  all  cases  of 
its  peculiar  eauee.  He  had  long  been  sub-  purpura  bear  this  sthenic  character,  or 
sisUng  on  very  poor  and  insufficient  nutri-  require  these  heroic  remedies.  Your  treat- 
ment, seldom  eating  any  meat,  but  living  ment  must  be  guided  by  the  previous  dr- 
almost  entirely  on  tea,  coffee,  and  bread  and  cumstances  and  habits  of  the  patient,  by  the 
butter.  He  had  been  too  ill  and  weak  to  state  of  his  pulse,  and  by  the  other  symptoms 
work  regularly,  yet  he  had  been  obliged  which  accompany  the  purple  spots.  And 
occaaionaUy  to  overexert  hiatiself  to  obtain  a  when  you  are  in  doubt  what  plan  to  pursue, 
scanty  supply  of  food  for  himself,  his  wife,  make  a  cautious  tentative  bleeding.  Take 
and  a  large  &mily  of  children.  He  had  been  away  a  couple  of  ounces  at  a  time,  into  a 
a  settled  dnm  drinker,  but  for  some  time  vrine-glass,  note  carefully  the  ^pearance  of 
had  taken  much  less  of  that  stimulus ;  merely  the  blood  itself,  and  the  effect  of  the  blood- 
because  he  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  letting  upon  the  patient ;  and  then  go  on 
It.    His  pulae  was  frequent  and  ficeble.  more  boldly,  or  abstain  thenceforth  altogether 

I  had  not  much  hope  that  this  patient  from  the  lancet,  according  to  drcnmstances. 

oonld  be  saved  by  any  treatment.     He  was  In  many  cases  your  chi«f  reliance  will  be 

immediately  put  upon  a  diet  of  roast  meat,  placed  in  the  watchful  employment  of  pur- 

and  began  to  take  daily  half  a  pmt  of  fresh  gatives.    These  have  been  strongly  recom- 

lemon-juice  dUnted  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  mended  by  Dr.  Harty,  of  Dublin,  as  haying 

water.  This  plan,  with  some  tonic  mcdidne,  proved  eminently  tuooessful  in  his  practice. 
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The  late  Dr.  Whitlock  Nieholl,  and  othen,  witiioiit  any  apparent  eontraetion,  or  aepa. 

hare  spoken  in  termi  of  strong  praise  of  the  ration  of  serum.     On  its  flat  upper  sni^Me 

oil  of  turpentine,  administered  in  moderate  was  a  thick,  grey,  semitrsnsparent  jelly,  and 

and  repeated  doses,  as  a  remedy  in  purpura,  beneath  this  there  was,  strictly  speaking* 

I  have  adyerted  to  one  peculiar  source  of  no  coagulun,  but  a  Mack  semifluid  subatanoe 
danger  in  purpura,  the  hazard  that  blood  of  the  consistence  of  syrup.  Huzham  de- 
may  be  effused  in  some  Tital  organ  where  aeribes  similar  appearances.  <*  Hie  blood 
even  a  slight  amount  of  hsnnorriiage  suf-  of  such  persons  (says  he)  when  it  hath  been 
flees  to  extinguish  life.  Dr.  Bateman  states  drawn  off,  always  appears  a  mere  gore,  as  it 
that  he  had  seen  three  instances  in  which  were,  not  separating  into  cnssamentum  and 
persons  were  carried  off,  while  affected  with  serum  as  usual,  but  remaining  in  a  nnifim 
purpura,  by  hemorrhage  into  the  lungs,  half  coagulated  mass,  generally  of  a  livid  or 
During  th^  course  of  one  week,  in  the  year  darker  colour  than  vsoal,  though  sonwtioiea 
1825,  I  was  present  at  two  inspections  in  it  continues  long  tery  florid ;  b«C  it  alwaya 
the  dead-house  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos-  putrefies  very  soon."  In  another  place, 
pital,  illustrative  of  the  same  point  in  respect  when  describing  a  particular  case,  he  aays, 
to  another  rital  organ,  and  involTing  a  '*I  found  that  neither  of  the  portioiiB  •! 
question  in  forensic  medicine.  The  subjects  the  blood  that  had  been  drawn  had  separated 
of  examination  were  both  of  them  women  into  serum  and  cnitmsmentnm  aa  nsaal, 
of  middle  age,  who  had  been  brought  into  though  it  had  stood  many  honrs  $  bat  ooiio 
the  hospital  cohered  with  purple  spots  and  tinned,  as  it  were,  half  eoegnlatBd,  and  of  • 
bruise-tike  discolorations,  and  suflering  bluish  livid  colour  on  the  top.  It  waa  noal 
hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membranes*  easily  dirided  on  the  aligfateat  toncfav  and 
Each  of  these  women  declared  that  the  seemed  a  poruleat  sanies  rather  than  blood, 
apparent  bruises  were  marks  of  beatings  with  a  kind  of  sooty  powder  at  bottom." 
reoeired  from  her  husband.  One  of  th«m  Dr.  Budd,  however,  atatsa  thai  in  soaaa 
became  suddenly  hemiplegic  a  little  while  eaaea  of  scurry  the  separatkm  of  Mood  iirta 
before  she  died.  Of  the  manner  of  disso*  serum  and  dot  is  as  perfeet,  and  takes  plaoa 
lution  in  the  other  caae  I  am  not  sure.  In  as  readily,  as  in  healtl^  bhiod. 
both  instances  a  considerable  quantity  of  When  yon  recognise  the  disease  aaganaine 
blood  was  spread  over  the  suHboe  of  the  scurvy,  mid  trace  a  previous  abatinenoe« 
brain,  between  its  membranes ;  and  in  one  whether  forced  or  voluntary,  from  Irash 
of  tiiem  blood  had  been  shed  slso  into  the  vegetables,  the  treatment  is  plain  $  you  mast 
cerebral  substance,  whidi  it  had  cKtCDsively  tnpply  the  Idnd  of  nutriment  which  haa  baan 
lacerated.  defective,  and  support  your  patient's  slieiigth 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  in  one  in  such  other  ways  as  the  oircamstsnoea  of 

of  these  corpses  there  were  indications,  cither  the  caae  may  dictate, 
of  unusually  rapid  putrelhction  after  death, 

or  (what  I  think  more  probable)  of  aome        And  here,  gentleaDen,  I  mast  needs  stop» 

degree  of  decomposition  even  before  life  was  Here  ends  my  course.    And  if  this  were  all 

extinct.    This  woman  died  in  the  evening,  I  had  to  say,  I  should  say  it  with  somethiag 

and  the  body  was  examined  the  next  day,  like  glee,  and  you,  no  lass  than  myself, 

twelve  or  fourteen  hours  afterwards.     A  would  rejoice  that  at  length  a  breatUng-spaoa 

quantity  of  foetid   gas  escaped  fhNn  the  and  holiday  had  arrived.     Bat  I  cannot  feel 

cavity  of  the  abdomen  as  soon  as  it  was  so  when  I  add  that  this  is  Hae  last  kotura, 

opened,  and  small  bubbles  of  air  wen  seen  not  of  this  oourse  merely,  but  the  last  of 

to  ooze  from  the  cdlular  tissue  of  various  any  kind,  that  I  am  ever  likely  to  ddlver  la 

parts  of  the  body.     Even  when  incisions  King's  CoUega.     I  cannot  say  this  witfaonft 

were  made  into  the  liver f  air  frothed  up,  as  it  conoem  and  regret. 

might  do,  under   ordinary  dicnmstanoea,        I  am  quits  aware  that  ay  leotnrss  have  been 

from  a  section  of  the  lungs.  in  many  respects  imperfect.   They  have  been 

I  have  no  time  left  for  discussing  the  rery  unequal  to  my  own  wiahea.  Battfaeyhava 

pathology  of  these  complaints.     They  are  been  as  fbU,  and  aa  oareAdly  weighed,  as  my 

eminently    blood'ditetuei.     In  scurvy  the  broken  leisure,  and  irregalar  eppaitaaitiea, 

blood  is  starved  of  some  essential  ingredient,  and  slander  ability,  would  pemut.     I  esn 

which  the  juice  of  lemons,  and  other  fresh  only  heme  tiiat  at  any  rata  I  haas  not  asisled 

succulent  TCgetables,  readily  supplies  and  you.     If  I  have  beoi  Intdligible,  if  I  have 

renews.    W^n  drawn  Crom  a  vein  the  blood  drawn  soeh  a  skateh  of  a  great  and  dif- 

is  often  visibly  unnatural.    A  veiy  small  floalt  subject  aa  may  help  you  in  stadyiag  it 

quantity  was  taken,  before  I  saw  him,  from  for  yourselves,  I  hava  achieved  my  task.     I 

tiie  arm  of  the  blacksmith  whose  case  I  just  told  yon,  in  the  outset,  that  I  could  not  horn 

now  mentioned.    After  standing  for  some  teach  you  the  practice  of  physic,  but  only 

time,  it  continued  to  All  the  whole  area  of  its  prmdpiee.     It  would  be  idle  forma  to 

tibe  vessel  in  which  it  had  been  received,  apeoulalefertlMraponthefnooewof  myen- 
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deawuM.  Yon  are  the  judges  of  th«t  mat-  plearore  if  I  shall  tod  any  ftitare  opportunity 
ter.  Whatever  rules  and  precepts  I  hare  of  rendering  you  any  semoe.  GenUemen, 
laid  down,  you  wiU  soon  test  by  your  own  I  do  not  Uke  this  sort  of  partmg,  and  I  will 
exnerienoe,  and  adopt  or  reject  them  aocoiti-  not  farther  protract  the  pain  that  belongs  to 
ingly .  The  well-known  maxims  of  Bacon  it ;  but  bid  you  finally,  and  most  cordially— 
ftPPly  ^^^  especial  truth  to  medical  instruc-     Farewell. 

tora  and  flielr  pupils.     "  Etsi  non  displiceat      — 

regula,  vpart^ diictiUem  ertdere;  huic  U-  CLINICAL  OBSBRVATION8 

men  oonjungendum  est,  oportet  jam  edoehtm  o„ 

iiirf<m«o««;  disdp^Uenimde^^^^^  DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN, 

iristris  temporarlam  solum  fidem,  judieuque         -^  *  «  «  «. 

snspenrionem,  donee  penitos  imbiberint  ar-  By  Bsnjamin  Phillips,  P.R.S. 

tea :  non  autem  plenam  libertatis  quratio-  Surgeon  to  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary. 

nem,  perpetuamque  ingenii  serritutem."  [Concluded.] 

Redring  reluctantly  from  this  ptacc  in  obe-  

dience  to  the  force  of  dronmstanoes,  Uiere  are        Papula. — ^Two  orders  of  diseases  remain 
yet  many  things  to  comfort  and  console  me.    f^^  q^^  couilderation  in  the  present  season — 
It  isagreateatiflfaction  to  reflect  that  I  have    (.j^g  papular  and  the  squamous.      Of  the 
neter  had  anyBerionadisagreemBnt  with  your*    former,  I  have  cases  of  lichen  and  prurigo; 
selves;  have  never  received  any  but  the  most    ^f  tj^^  latter,  lepra  and  psoriasis.    To-day 
respectful  and  kind  treatment  either  from  my    ^^  ^^  proceed  with  the  order  papulie. 
present  or  firom  any  pfeeedmg  dasa.     I  have    ij«|jg  ^^q  ^g^g^  of  lichen  before  you  are  of  a 
reason  to  thank  you — and  I  do  thank  you—    syphilitic  nature,  but  they  will  answer  our 
for  the  oonrtesy  and  attention  you  have  at    purpose  to  illustrate  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
•11  times  shown  me.     It  isa  souroeof  grati«    disease.      Let  us  first  clearly  understend 
fioation  also  that  I  carry  with  me  the  good    ^^<^  ^^  mesn  by  a  papular  disease.    You 
will,  aa  I  believe,  of  my  excellent  colleagues  \    ^^  recollect  we  defined  it  to  be  constituted 
«kd  that  I  go  without  having  forfeited  any  of    |,y  gtatll  conical,  or  hemispherical,  eleva- 
thatconfidoioe  which  theCoundlfirstrqMsed    ^ons  of  the  skin,  sometimes  flattened,  in 
in  me  as  their  servant,  when  they  offered    f^any  cases  more  or  less  red,  in  others 
me  without  solicitation  the  chafar  I  now    without  any  sensible    change    of  colour, 
resign.  These    elevations  are  solid,   without    any 

Had  I  been  a  ifew  years  younger,  unem'.     ^ging  of  the  epidermis,  and  have  rather  an 
barraased  by  previous  oflidal  engagements,    obscura  anatomical  structure;   I  say  ob- 
smd  somewhat  more  at  leisure  than  I  am,    genre,  because  I  believe  we  are  unable  to 
I  should  have  been  glad  and  proud  to  have    „y  by  the  development  of  what  particular 
attached  myself  to  the  new  hospital,  and  to    eleraentery  tissue  they  are  formed,  though 
have  laboured  still  in  the  cause  of  King[>    it  has  been  stated  that  they  are  sometimes 
College,  and  of  ite  medical  school.    But  it  is    constituted  by  a  simple  morbid  enlargement 
otherwise  ordered :  and  I  will  mention,  as  the    of  the  papilla.     In  size  they  vary  from  that 
last  sonroe  of  consolation  in  taking  leave  of    gf  ,|  p^^'g  head  to  that  of  a  small  pea. 
you,myconvictionthattoyoumy loss  (if  with-        Authors  have  created  for  papular  erup- 
out  presumption  I  may  so  venture  to  speak    tlons  useless  species  and  varieties.    What 
of  my  resignation)  will  be  more  tiian  supplied    positive  well-marked  line  of    demarcation 
by  my  successor.     I  know  that  gentleman    o^q  he  drawn  between  lichen,  prurigo,  and 
«dl.     I  know,  indeed  the  world  knows>    strophulus  ?     Where  is  the  constant  charac- 
his  talents.     He  was  highly  distinguished    teristic  type  of  each  of  these  species  t    It  ia 
In  tin  Senate  Houae  at  Cambridge.    He    f^tive  and  uncertain ;  indeed,  with  regard  to 
baa  since  devoted,  and  will  continue  to  de-    Uchen  and  strophulus,  no  one  seeks,  in  the 
vote,  the  powers  of  a  very  strong  intellect,    present  day,  to  draw  any  other  line  of  de- 
in  tiie  Inveatigation  of  diaease.     Dr.  Budd    marcation  between  them  than  that  of  age ; 
ia  one  of  the  moat  strenuous  cultivators  of    ^q^j  between  lichen  and  prurigo,  except  in 
our  adenoe  that  I  am  acquainted  vritii :  and    well-marked  cases,  the  line  is  very  indistinct. 
I  am  oonfident-^without  any  affectation  of    Iq  ^^ost  cases,  it  is  true,  lichen  presente  ite 
modesty— that  he  vrill  aoon  give  a  much    papnls  in  more  or  less  distinct  groups ;  and 
better  course  of  lectures  than  you  have    {q  one  of  the  cases  before  you  those  groups 
lieard  firom  me.    That  you  may  prosper  i»    g^  ^ell  defined.      In  prurigo  the  papultt 
Ida  instruction,  and  after  warda ;  that  by  the    are  not  so  red  as  in  acute  lichen ;  but  then, 
humane  excrdae  of  our  noble  calling  you    when   lichen   is   chronic,    there    is    often 
may  do  good  in  your  generation,  to  otfaera,    scarcely  any  difference  between  the  colour 
and  BO  to  yourselves ;  is  my  earnest  demre    of  the  papulie  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
and  prayer.     I  hope  it  b  unnecessary  for    integument.      Agam,  the  papulse  of  prurigo 
me  to  aasure  you  that  I  shall  always  continue    ^j^  ^eas  conical,  and  they  are  also  larger, 
to  take  a  lively  interest  In  your  welfore  in-    than  those  of  lichen ;  but  those  differences 
dividnally ;  and  that  it  will  give  me  sincere    {n  degree  do  not  constitute  a  broad  differm- 
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tial  outline.    It  is  true,  the  blackish  apex  of  thicker,  without  an  inflammatory  base,  it  i# 

each  papule  in  pmrtgo  ia  a  marked  feature ;  the  S.  eandidtu.     In  this  way  we  eke  out 

but  it  is  not  developed  until  the  itching  has  twelve  varieties  of  lichen  ;  and  of  what  use 

become  so  intolerable,  that  the  patient  can  is  it,  beyond  rendering  the  study  of  the  af- 

no  longer  keep  his  nails  away  from  the  part,  fection  more  difficult. 

The  characters  of  lichen  are  as  follow : —  Now  let  us  look  a  little  more  narrowly 
Solid  and  usually  very  small  elevations  are  into  this  matter.  The  L.  agrhu  is  the  most 
presented  at  one  or  more  regions  of  the  serious  form  of  this  diseaae ;  it  may  succeed 
surface  of  the  body.  Sometimes  they  are  to  X.  nffitpUx,  or  may  be  developed  spon- 
slightly  red,  but  most  commonly  their  co-  taneoosly ;  the  papube  are  redder,  and  more 
lour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  surrounding  inflamed ;  in  lurger  number  and  more  pro- 
integument.  These  papul«  are  usually  ar-  minent ;  the  heat  and  tension  greater 
ranged  in  more  or  less  regular  groups,  and  than  in  the  other  varieties.  The  itching 
they  are  attended  by  a  go<^  deal  of  itching,  is  more   intense,  and  the  nails  too  often 

Such  are  the  broad  fixtures  of  lichen,  but  impress  a  new  irritation  on  the  part,  and 
they  are  modified  by  seat,  by  age,  by  con-  may  excoriate  it,  so  as  to  oocaaion  an  ez- 
stitution,  and  by  the  acute  or  chronic  cha-  halation  almoct  like  that  of  eczema  tatpe* 
racter  of  the  disease.  To  the  various  forms  tiginodea,  which  conoretes  on  the  part. 
distinct  names  have  been  attached.  Thus,  This  form  may  take  the  acute  character,  and 
when  the  disease  is  in  its  ordinary  form,  the  not  last  long ;  but  usually  ita  course  is 
papulae  very  small  and  clustered,  with  a  chronic,  its  exacerbations  many,  and  ita  du- 
certain  itching  and  slight  desquamation,  ration  long.  It  may  occupy  tiie  hands,  the 
ending  in  a  few  days,  it  is  termed  face,  or  oUier  part  of  the  body,  may  be  in 
L.  aimplex.  It  may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  small  or  large  patches,  and  may  corer  laxge 
in  the  latter  case  the  duration  of  the  dis-  surfaces.  In  L.  simples  the  little  papube 
ease  is  indefinite.  In  the  acute  form  the  are  resolved  in  a  few  days,  with  a  alight  fur- 
disease  is  most  commonly  seen  on  the  furaceons  desquamation.  In  X.  sirophulftt 
face  or  the  trunk ;  in  the  chronic  form  the  the  only  difference  from  the  L,  nngtUx 
arms  and  the  hands  most  frequently  suffer,  seems  to  be  owing  to  age ;  it  occurs  usually 
When  the  disease  has  lasted  long,  and  in  infants  at  the  breast ;  frequently  it  is  pre- 
produced  much  thickening  and  cracking,  it  sented  on  the  face,  and  commonly  during 
assumes  the  form  called  L.  agriut.  When  dentition.  The  groups  of  papuls  have  a 
it  affects  a  point  covered  with  hair,  and  the  rapid  course.  Sometimes  the  papulse  are 
disease  is  then  more  obstinate,  it  is  called  whitiah,  surrounded  by  a  reddish  areola ;  at 
L,  pilaris.  When  the  papuls  are  grouped  other  times  the  patch  has  an  erythematous 
in  a  more  or  less  drcular  form,  the  circum-  appearance ;  and,  according  to  such  circum- 
ference of  the  patch  being  most  developed,  stances,  the  affection  has  been  named  stro- 
the  disease  is  often  presented  on  the  back  phulus  itUertinetus,  ewtfertus,  albiduSf  «o- 
of  the  hand,  the  forearm,  the  ham — ^it  is  the  latieus,  &c. ;  it  rarely  lasts  more  than  three 
L.  circumscriptus.     When  the  papule  are  or  four  weeks. 

of  a  dark  or  livid  red  colour,  and  this  form  The  tropical  form  of  the  disease,  the  £• 
is  most  frequently  seen  in  tiie  lower  extre-  tropicus,  I  never  saw ;  it  is  said  to  be  pain- 
mities  in  debilitated  persons,  mixed  with  fill,  and  peculiar  to  tropical  climates.  Dr. 
purpura,  it  is  the  L.  Itvidus,  which,  I  ap.  Johnson  suffered  from  it  in  the  West  Indies; 
prenend,  is  often  a  syphilitic  form  of  ^e  he  describes  it  as  pricking  and  itdung,  fore- 
disease.  In  children,  or  persons  with  very  ing  him  to  get  out  of  Wi  bed  to  dab  the 
irritable  skin,  there  is  occasionally  presented  parts  affected  with  cold  water, 
a  variety  of  this  disease,  called  L.  urticatus,  Tht  different  forms  of  lichen  may  be  mia- 
because  the  papulfe  are  large,  elevated,  and  taken  for  other  diseases ;  thus  X.  agriushsM 
white,  or  they  are  surrounded  with  a  reddish  been  mistaken  for  eczema,  impetigo,  and 
areola,  like  the  sting  of  a  nettle.  It  may  be  psoriasis,  the  concretions  and  craddng  be- 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  undulating  nar-  ing  somewhat  similar ;  but  the  resicle,  the 
row  band,  the  L.  gyratus ;  this  is  very  rare,  pustule,  the  squame,  and  the  papule,  must 

Of  L,  strophulus  we  find  many  varieties  be  looked  for  to  solve  the  difficulty.     Papu- 

described  in  books,  depending  upon  varieties  lar  eruptions  may  be  developed  as  a  oonse> 

of  colour,   form,   and  dimensions.      Thus  quence    of   particular   modes    of   treating 

when  the  papulse  are  red  and  separated,  in-  eczema  or  scabies,  especially  in  children ; 

termixed  with  erythematous  patches,  it  is  but  these  are  accidental  complications.     Eo^ 

8,  intertinctus ;  when  more  conflaent,  af-  zema  may  be  confounded  with  X.  agrims, 

fecting  larger  surfaces,  i9.  confer  tus;  when  when  no  vesicles  can  be  discovered ;  stiQ 

arranged  in  small  circular  groups,  in  dif-  the  existence   of  papuls,  and  the   great 

fbrent  parts  of   the    body,    8,  volaticus.  thickness  of  the  skin,  are  sufficient  indiea- 

When  the  papula  are  small  and  not  many,  tions.    In  eczema  the  skin  is  thinned,  and 

whitish,  with  a  pale  red  areola,  it  is  the  the  affected   surface  usually  less  ciroum- 

8.  albidus.     When  they  are  larger  and  scribed.    In  X.  agrius  true  postulea  wiU 
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•ometimes  form ;  and  it  Is  this  circmnitanoe  very  chronic  cases,  may  be  arsenic.  When 
which  has  caused  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  induration  continues,  it  is  sometimes  ne- 
impetigo.  L.  rimplex,  in  the  face,  has  cessary  to  apply  discutieDt  agents,  such  as 
been  confounded  withroiaoea;  in  the  hands,  ointments  of  different  preparations  of  mer- 
with  scabies ;  but  prurigo,  impetigo,  scabies,  cury,  with  camphor, 
and  eczema,  have  been  the  most  fertile  Prurigo. — Of  prurigo  we  are  nerer  want- 
sources  of  error.  In  prurigo  the  papulae  ing  in  examples  in  this  establishment.  This 
are  large,  flat,  and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  affection,  which,  until  of  late  years,  wss  Tery 
skin ;  they  almost  always  have  a  black  commonly  confounded  with  scabies,  is  now 
head ;  they  are  not  in  groups,  and  they  as  generally  known  as  most  of  the  other  af- 
never  present  that  alightly  squamous  ap-  fections  of  the  skin ;  indeed,  to  prerent  error 
pearance  whidi  is  common  in  lichen.  Sea-  in  this  respect,  all  that  is  neconary  to  bear 
bies  is  vesicular,  and  not  papular.  Lichen  in  mind  are  the  elementary  forms  and  prin- 
cireunucHphu  has  been  confounded  with  dpal  characters  of  this  affection,  which  are 
herpes  cireimiatu& ;  but  in  the  latter  the  very  different  from  those  of  scabies.  Pru- 
oircumference  is  always  more  inflamed,  and  rigo  is  papular,  and  not  contagious ;  the 
the  centre  comparatively  free  from  disease ;  skin  implioited  is  unchanged  in  colour.  The 
and  in  the  former  affection  the  surface  is  disease  is  usually  presented  on  the  dorsal 
rougher  to  the  touch.  L.  urticatus  may  surface  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  is  always 
be  mistaken  for  erythema  papulatum ;  but  chronic.  The  itching  Is  intense ;  and  to 
the  patches  of  the  latter  are  much  larger,  these  circumstances  may  be  added  an  acci- 
less  red,  and  less  prominent;  and  they  are  dental  character,  but  almost  always  present — 
never  aoeompanied  by  so  much  itching.  small  blackish,  bloody  concretions,  upon  the 

The  case  before  you,  except  in  so  far  as  apices  of  the  disessed  papillB,  resulting  from 

concerns  the  intensity  of  its  colour,  is  a  good  violent  scratching. 

exemplification  of  what  is  known  as  Lichen        There  are  two  particular  periods  of  life  in 

smpUx.    There  are,  as  you  see,  groups  of  which  prurigo  is  most  commonly  seen — 

small  papulse,  about  the  size  of  millet-seeds,  early  and  late— infancy  and  old  age.    We 

If  the  disease  be  acute,  the  papulae  are  red,  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  refening  this 

accompanied  by  heat  and  itching.     In  a  few  disease  to  misery ;  and  generally  it  may  be 

days  the   redness  lessens,   and  Uiere  is  a  correct ;  but  it  is  not  peculiar  to  those  to 

slight  desquamation.    When  the  disease  Is  whom  fortune  has  denied  her  gifts.    He 

dironic,  and  this  is  the  form  which  it  most  wont  case  I  ever  saw  was  in  a  man  of  rank, 

commonly  presents,    the  papuls  are  not  The  fact  is,  it  may  exist  in  all  seasons,  at  all 

much  inflamed,  and  their  colour  is  like  that  ages,  in  both  sexes,  and  in  every  condition 

of  the  surrounding  integument,  and  the  itch-  of  life. 

ing  is  not  severe ;  but,  as  a  kind  of  oompen-        We  will  now  apply  our  general  ideas  to 

sation  for  its  lesser  severity,  it  is  much  the  case  before  you.    The  patient  is  65,  and 

longer  lived.    And  where  it  has  been  long  has  long  been  an  inmate  of  the  worichouse. 

flx^  in  a  point,  the  integument  is  often  Previous  to  her  admission  she  had  gone 

much  thickened.  through  every  stage  of   misery,    and,    to 

Any  of  these  varieties  of  lichen,  passed  crown  it,  this  bitter  aggravation  came  in  the 

into  a  chronic  state,  may  be  very  obstinate,  shape  of  prurigo.      Since  she  has  been  here 

and  then  the  itching  may  become  extremely  the  affection  has  often  been  relieved,  but 

troublesome ;  but  in  their  acute  forms  they  never  cured.     If  you  look  at  the  scapular 

are  generally  very  manageable.  regions,  you  see  a  number  of  raised  black 

In  the  treatment  of  tiiese  affections  diffi-  points  in^gukrly  spread  over  the  surface ; 

culties  #ili  be  oft«n  experienced.     Acids,  but,  if  you  look  more  carefully,  you  may 

laxatives,  tepid  baths,  will  be  found  sufli-  see  many  raised  points,  of  the  colour  of  the 

cient  in  simple  cases ;   but  where  the  dis-  surrounding  integument,  not  only  there,  but 

ease  is  chronic,  and  the  person  is  debilitated  over  other  parts  of  the  body.    These  papule, 

or  in  delicate  health,  it  may  be  necessary  to  however  numerous,  however  prominent,  are 

have  recourse  to  particular  tonics,  such  as  always  flat ;  the  itching  towards  night  is 

iron  and  arsenic ;  to  use  sulphur  baths,  sti-  almost  intolerable,  and  the  scratching  in 

mulatiug,   or  even  blistering  applications,  proportion.     In  some  cases  the  disease  does 

In  the  L.  agrius,  for  some  time  soothing  not  extend  beyond  a  few  weeks,  but  In  most 

applications  may  be  necessary ;  and  if  the  cases  it  may  last  months,  or  even  indefi- 

patient's  condition  justify,  we  may  even  nitdy.    When  of  long  standing,  as  in  this 

have  recourse  to  local  or  general  bleeding,  case,  the  papule  become  larger,  and  the 

When  by  those  means  some  of  the  more  skin  is  hard  and  dry. 
troublesome  symptoms  are  allayed,  mineral        The  same  pains  have  been  taken  with  this 

acids  and  purgatives  are  frequently  useful ;  as  with  other  diseases,  to  multiply  varieties ; 

and  when  the  heat  and  irritation  have  quite  and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  varieties 

abated,  sulphuret  of  potash  lotion  and  sul-  have  been  made  to  depend  on  the  seat  and 

phur  baths  are  often  very  efficient.     So,  in  the  intensity  of  the  affection.    The  P.  mt/it 
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liat  Bmall  papnls,  and  moderate  itGhlng.  foUow  the  use  of  tbe  sulphoret  of  potash  lo- 
The  P»formican$  has  larger  and  more  pro-  tion  or  batii.  In  many  cases  the  itdiiiig 
minent  papule,  and  more  intense  itching  will  he  allayed  hy  the  use  of  carbonate  of 
and  burning ;  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  potash  to  the  hath.  In  irery  old,  obstinate 
cure.  The  P.  senilU  may  be  either  of  the  eaaesi  I  hare  known  much  good  to  be  de- 
preceding  varieties,  witii  thickening  of  the  rired  from  the  Harrowgate  water,  taken 
skin,  but  chiefly  the  last ;  and  it  is  then  diumaUy,  and  employed  estemally.  But 
almost  incnrahle ;  and  may  be  accompanied  these,  and  other  means  recommeadad  in 
with  pediculi,  bo  as  to  constitute  the  P.  jne-  books,  though  they  may  have  a  tempoiary 
dicularu.  When  it  affects  particular  re»  success,  will  often  fail,  if  the  disease  he 
gions,  it  may  assume  the  name  of  P.  podieU,  presented  late  in  life.  The  dtteaae  is  a  great 
pudendi  muiiebrU,  Mcroti,  prttputiu  aggravation    to    the  debility  whidi   often 

Prurigo  is  sometimes  confounded   with  comes  on  at  the  closing  years  of  life.   Plato, 

eciema    and    lichen,    often    with    scabies^  Charles  the  Fifth,  Charlei  the  Ninth,  are 

When  the  disease  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  among  those  whose  old  age  is  said  to  haro 

genital  parts,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  con-  been  embittered  by  it.      Morrelet  used  Co 

founded  with  ecaema;  but  the  absence  of  say,    he  was  on  St.  Lawrence's  gridiron 

vesicles,  and  the  violence  of  the  itching,  every  night,  and  used  to  get  up  many  times 

ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this  mis-  to  sponge  himsdf  with    acetate   of    lead 

tabs.    But  with  scabies,  especially  in  chil-  lotion, 
dren,  the  disease  is  very  frequently  con-  saijAiiiB 

founded;  and  they  frequently  exist  at  the 

same  time.      The  elementary  form,  it  is        Squamous  affections  consist  of  diseases  in 

true,  is  very  different.    The  seat  of  itch  is  whidi  scales,  or  t^tiamtf,  and  smalter  ezfo- 

between  the  fingers,  upon  the  flexures  and  liations,  or  ytf^^/wr,  are  thrown  off  from  the 

on  the  inside  of  the   limbs.      Prurigo  is  surfece  of  the  skin.     The  epidermis,  under 

usually  seen  on  the  shoulders  and  the  dorsal  the  influence  of  some  alteration  of  the  or- 

surface  of  the  limbs ;  and  the  papulae  are  ganic  elements  of  the  skin  which  secretes  it, 

surmounted,  ss  you  see,  by  small  spots  of  may  be  transformed  into  laminss  more  or 

congealed  blood ;  but  in  young  children  it  less  thick,  more  or  less  lar^e,  ordinarily 

may  exist  over  any  part  of  the  body.     Itch  whitish,  whidi  are  thrown  off  in  larger  or 

is  eontagious  ;  prurigo  is  not.    The  papulae  smaller  quantity.    The  skin  below  the  scales 

are  larger,  and  cover  greater  snr&ces  than  may  have  undergone  very  little  change  in 

those  of  lichen ;  there  is  the  blackhead,  and  colour,  thickness,    or    consistency,    aa  in 

there  is  more  intense  itching.  msny  cases  of  pityriasis,  but  generally  it  is 

The  present  is  not  the  only  case  where  I  inflamed,  red,  dry,  sometimes  rough,  thick- 
have  failed  to  cure  prurigo ;  indeed,  in  old  ened,  and  in  some  cases  aocompamied  by  a 
people  the  failures  are  more  numerous  thsa  slight  ezhslation.  Squsmous  affections  asn-> 
the  successes.  The  treatment  must  be  di-  ally  commence  by  small  red,  round,  patche«» 
rected  by  the  age  of  the  patient,  his  condi-  a  little  raised,  covered  with  grejrish  or  whtt- 
tion,  the  state  of  the  sldn,  and  the  region  ish  scales,  ss  in  psoriasis  ffutUUa,  0(  theae 
occupied.  pstches  there  may  be  many,  which  may  ooa- 

There   is  one   remedy  which»    whether  lesce,  and  cover  large  irregular  surfeoes,  P. 

young  or  old,  if  the  itching  be  very  severe,  d^ffiiaa:  in  certain  cases  Uiey  are  ranged  ia 

and  if  the  patient's  state  will  admit  of  it,  more  or  less  perfect  divles,  lepra  Mf^^vras. 

will  give  great  relief— blood4etting ;  and  These  affections  rarely  assume  the  acute 

the  remedy  next  in  value  is  the  tepid,  and,  form  ;  still  more  rarely  do  the  same  scales 

when  it  can  be  borne,  the  vapour  hath.    No  persevere  to  the  end.      They  are  nsoally 

means  seems  to  he  effective  while  the  skin  is  thrown  off  ia  a  short  time,  and  are  replsoed 

hard  and  dry ;  and  you  will  find,  in  old  by  others,  until  the  redness  abates  and  tltf 

people,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  cor-  disease  is  cured.     When  these  affections 

rect  that  state  as  the  repeated  use  of  the  have  lasted  long,  thejr  may  produce  oonsi- 

vapour  bath.     You  may  give  every  other  derable  thidcening  and  fissures,  as  in  P.  m* 

remedy,  but  if  you  neglect  those  I  have  veteraU,    Sometimes  tiie  exfoliation  of  the 

mentioned,  in  old  cases,  you  will  often  fail,  epidermis  is  so  abundant,  that  the  bed  at 

It  is  proper  to  use  every  means  of  bringing  night,  and  the  dress  during  the  day,  are 

the  system  into  a  healthy  state,  by  attention  powdered   with    the   scsles.      Where   the 

to  diet  and  to  the  various  functions  of  the  scales  are  small — ^furfriraoeous — the  disesse 

economy ;    but,    alone,    these    are    rarely  is  scarcely  ever  acnte,  and  there  is  little 

enough.    In  mild  cases,  and  especially  in  change  of  colour  of  the  skin.     This  ikHn, 

young  children,   mineral  acids  are  soipe-  pityriasis,  is  often  seen  on  the  scalp,  and  it 

times  useful ;  so  is  a  mixture  of  potash  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  witli  falling  off  of 

sulphur,  one  part  of  the  alkali  to  three  of  the  hair,  which  is,  however,  quickly  repro- 

sulphur;  hut  the  bath  must  not  be  forgot-  duced.    Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of 

ten.    In  some  caaes  I  have  seen  good  to  these  fonnt  leaves  any  sensible  dcatriz  bo* 
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liiiid  it.    They  are  not  ofton  preoeddd  by  have  (lie  oolonr  of  uffnm,  P,  terncolor. 

general  precnnory  symptomB,  and  there  u  If  theae  drcamstanoea  be  preaent  they  may 

rarely  any  general  reaction.     The  organic  be  noted,  but  they  are  qoite  unimportant. 

change  which  produoea  the  desquamation  is  The  Amotions  of  ejdialation  are  usually 

probably  seated  in  the  papillary  sub-epider«  ill  performed  on  the  affected  part  in  all 

mic  stratum ;  but  litde  is  known  of  the  na*  these  cases ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered 

ture  of  this  alteration,  mora  than  of  the  at.    Squamous  affections  are  obsenred  at  all 

exact  organisation  and  the  functions  of  this  times  and  all  seasons,  but,  like  the  greater 

pert  of  &e  cutaneous  tissue.  number  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  they  are 

We  have  already  given  our  impression  as  seen  mora  frequently,  and  when  they  already 

to  the  division  of  squamous  affections  into  exist,  they  are  subject  to  greater  exacerba^ 

lepra  and  psoriasis.    We  have  termed  the  tions,  in  spring  and  autumn,  than  in  other 

first  oiifitifar,  because  its  patches  are  ordi«  seasons.     I  do  not  find  that  they  affect  one 

narily  rounded,  and  because,  at  the  centre  of  sex  more  than  the  other;    but  they   are 

each  patch,    the  skin  is  usually  natural,  much  more  commonly  seen  alter  than  before 

seemingly  depressed ;  but  this  b  owing  to  adult  age. 

the  raibed  ring  which  surrounds  it.  This  The  lepra  of  the  West  is  not  that  disgust- 
central  space  may  be  large  or  small.  I  have  ing  and  frequently  fatal  affection  which  is  so 
known  it  ten  inches  in  diametor.  The  scales  common  in  eastern  countries,  but  is  compa- 
may  remain  on  the  cirele  long,  or  they  may  ratively  a  harmless  disease.  As  we  have 
be  quickly  thrown  off,  and  leave  a  red,  already  seen,  there  is  no  radical  difference 
raised,'  rugous  surface  after  them.  The  co-  between  it  and  psoriasis ;  the  only  particular 
lour  of  the  scales  may  be  whitish,  greyish,  distinction  which  can  be  drawn  relates  sim- 
or  even  sometimes  brownish.  Many  of  these  ply  to  the  form.  Probably,  therefore,  it 
rings  may  come  in  contact,  merge  one  in  would  be  better  to  reserve  the  term  lepra  for 
the  other,  and  thus  cover  a  large  surface,  the  tubercular  disease  alone.  In  that  case 
These  circumstances  are  not  very  material,  we  should  include  what  are  commonly 
but,  for  reasons  which  will  hereafter  appear,  known  as  lepra  and  psoriasis  under  one  de- 
it  is  proper  to  point  them  out.  This  sort  of  signation — ^psoriasis ;  which  would  then  be 
eruption  may  occupy  indifferently  almost  distinguished  by  red  and  slighdy  prominent 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  most  frequently  patches,  covered  with  thin  silvery  white  or 
the  elbows,  the  knees,  and  the  vidnity  ot  greyish  squamae,  in  some  cases  presenting  a 
the  joints,  are  the  parts  which  suffer.  Un*  circular,  in  others  an  irr^;ular  form. 
der  those  ctrenmstancee  lepra  is  well  In  a  large  number  of  cases  there  is  no  ap« 
marked ;  but  we  shall  presently  see  that  it  parent  constitutional  derangement  to  account 
may,  under  other  circumstances,  be  difficult  for  its  production.  I  saw  a  young  woman  last 
to  discriminate  between  it  and  peoriasiBf  week  who  was  just  ahaking  off  an  attack  of 
and  therefore  it  is  that  I  prefer  to  consider  psoriasis,  which  had  covered  every  part  of 
them  together.  the  body,  except  the  face— even  the  scalp; 

The  second  form  of  §quamou9  disease,  to  but  through  it  all,  the  functions  of  the  eco« 
whidi  the  term  paorioM  has  been  attached,  nomy  seemed  to  be  performed  with  the  moat 
only  diffen  from  its  predecessor  in  the  fbrm  perfect  regularity.  It  is  said  that  the  sea- 
of  the  patdies,  which,  in  that  we  are  de*  sons  have  a  certain  influence  on  it ;  and  cer- 
aeribing,  is  irregular.  The  krger  patches  tainly  a  majority  of  the  cases  which  have 
are  formed  of  a£^;lomerations  of  Soulier  ele-  been  presented  here  commenced  late  in 
mentary  ones.  Hie  small  patches  may  be  autumn  or  eariy  in  winter— a  period  when« 
■eparated  from  each  other,  so  as  to  const!*  vrith  many  persons,  cutaneous  exhalation 
tute  what  is  known  as  P.  guUaia.  At  other  becomes  dionnant.  It  is  said  that  the  use  of 
times  they  may  be  agglomerated  so  as  to  salted  or  seasoned  food,  and  vinegar,  and 
form  large  patdies,  which  may  occupy  ex-  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liqnon,  tend  to 
tensive  sntfoces,  P.  d^f^ua.  At  othcn,  prodnoe  it ;  this  I  have  been  unable  to  con- 
though  rardy,  in  ribbend-like  bands,  P^gy*  finn.  Again,  men  are  said  to  suffer  to  a 
TtAa.  But  all  these  varieties  are  mere  dif-  greater  extent  than  women.  Of  the  last  ten 
forenoes  of  form.  The  disease  may  affect  cases  treated  here,  five  were  men  and  five 
particular  regions,  and  be  very  obstinate—  were  women.  I  have  not  been  able  to  sa« 
may  occupy  the  angles  of  the  eyelids,  the  tisfy  myself  dther  that  hereditary  transmis* 
prepuce,  the  scrotum,  the  labia,  the  palms  sion  is  a  common  mode  of  producing  the 
of  the  hands,  the  roots  of  the  natls.  AH  disease,  except  in  ichthyosia. 
these  distinctions,  it  will  be  observed,  have  The  whole  or  any  part  of  the  body  may 
reference  to  form  and  seat.  be  affected  with  squamous  disesse.     I  have 

In  the  fbrforaoeous  forms  of  squamous  known  the  fece  alone  to  suffer,  and  I  have 

disfsse  (pityriasis)  the  distinctions  again  are  known  tlie  fece  alone  to  escape ;  but  lepra 

very  unimportant.    Aa  there  is  more  or  less  sod  psoriasis  shew  a  predilection  iw  the 

redness,  it  is  termed  P.  ruhrtt  or  aimpUjtg  neighbourhood  of  the  joints,  and  particu- 

as  it  is  mora  or  less  brown,  P.  mjfra ;  if  it  larly  on  thdr  dorssl  aspect ;   snd  without 
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oonstitutionRl  digtariMuioe.     I  do  not  mean  free  from  digeaae.     The  rin^^  ia  iaiaed,  red, 

to  aay  that  we  never  have  these  affections  and  scaly*     The  ring  ia  formed  of  many  ae- 

ushered  in  by  constitutional  disturbance ;  it  parate  raised  points,  whidi  are  so  near  to 

may  be  that  the  head  suffers,  but  in  most  each  other  as  to  give  a  complete  oontinuity ; 

cases  it  is  the  digestive  organs ;  and  very  these  several  patches  are  very  like  those  of 

frequently  a  red  deposit  will  be  observed  in  P.  guttata,  and  are  covered  witii  whitiah, 

the  urine.     In  most  cases  the  disease  ap-  greyish,  or  silvery  scales.    Then  is  another 

pears  in  the  form  of  reddish  slightly  raised  form  of  lepra,  the  aipkoidi»:  in  thia  the 

apots,  which  are  accompanied  by  itching,  patch  ia    smaller,    and  &e  acalea  whiter, 

rarely  of  great  severity.    Upon  these  points  lliere  ia  another  form  deacribed,  X.  nigri-' 

laminsB  of  epidermis  are  soon  apparent ;  the  coim/  if  it  be  not  syphilitic,  it  ia  very  rare, 

point  enlarges,  and  the  squamn  increase.  Lepra  may,  however,  present  another  form 

but  the  surface  is  perfiDctly  dry.      It  may  of  development,  preserving  still  the  drcular 

happen  that,  instead  of  each  point  becoming  arrangement.    The  red  poiots  may  confound 

sensibly  larger,  the  number  of  these  points  themselves  in  one  orbicular  mass,  the  centre 

increases,  until,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of  of  which  may  be  healthy.  This  is  shewn  in  the 

the  Burfiu»  of  the  body  is  covered,  as  if  case  before  you.  Yon  see  this  near  tiie  young 

drops  of  water  were  sprinkled  over  the  part ;  man's  elbow ;  and  I  think  you  will  admit  that 

this  is  the  P.  guttata  of  authors.     Instead  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  say  it  is  not  a  case 

of  this  form  tlie  patches  may  be  very  large  of  psoriasis,  if  the  irregular  ringa  were  co- 

and  irregular;    these  patches   are  usually  vexed  over.    In  all  cases,  whether  the  form  be 

formed  by  the  coalition  of  smaller  ones.    In  that  of  lepra  or  psoriasis,  tiie  disease  always 

these  cases  the  squamB  are  sometimes  very  commences  with  small  spots— often  at  the 

thick,  cracked,  and  not  unlike  the  bark  of  elbows  or  the  knees ;   these  spots  become 

certain  trees ;  this  is  the  dartre  »guameu»e  agglomerated,  and  form  dtiier  irregular  or- 

tichenoide  of  Alibert,  the  P.  diffusa  of  Eng-  bicular  masses  or  circles,  which  extend  most 

lish  authors.    When  of  long  duration,  with  along  the  dorsal  snrfacea  of  tiie  limbs, 

the  integument  indurated  and  cracked,  it  is  If  the  patient  be  quite  at  rest,  the  incon- 

called  P.  inveterata.    Where  it  assumes  the  venience  from  itching  is  often  not  great ;  but 

form  of  large,  rounded,  reddish,  flat  patches,  after  exercise,  or  an  imprudent  mod,  or  any 

covered  with  thin  squamte,  some  authors  thing  else  which  much  quickens  the  drcnla- 

term  it  P.  orbieuiarU,    Where  it  assumes  tion,  the  itching  is  often  very  troublesome, 

a  narrow  spiral  form,  it  has  obtained  the  So  long  as  the  redness  is  very  marked,  the 

name  P.  gyraia.    When  the  disease  affects  exfoliation  is  active ;  no  sooner  is  one  scale 

the  palm,  as  in  a  case  you  saw  tiiis  morning,  thrown  off  tiian  another  is  formed ;  and  this 

it  is  the  P.  paJmaria ;  this  form  is  often  a  continues  until  the  surfoce  becomes  paler, 

consequence  of  habitually  handling  irritating  and  the  action  ultimately  becomes  insuffi- 

substances.     When  it  affects  the  soles  of  dent  to  throw  off  any  more ;  then  gradually 

the  feet,  it  is  the  P.  planUnia,    The  man  the  skin  is  restored  to  its  natural  charscter. 

at  present  before  you  who  presents  the  P.  These  forms  of  disease  are  so  distinct,  that 

palmaria  u  a  mason ;  it  is  not  uncommon  a  practised  eye  can  scarcely  confound  them 

in  polishers,  bakers,  grocers,  &c.     Psoriasis  with  any  other  affection.     Eczema  in  its 

is  occasionally  seen  on  the  prepuce  (P.  pra^  chronic  form  is  most  likely  to  cause  a  mis- 

putii),  but  I  think  much  less  frequentiy  than  take ;  but  the  rules  already  given,  to  seardi 

is  generally  imagined.      I  believe  chronic  for  the  vesicle,  will  usually  be  suffident  to 

eczema  and  chronic  herpes  have  often  been  unmask  the  character  of  the  disease.    In  the 

mistaken  for  it.     Again,  it  sometimes  ap.  scalp  this  circumstance  is  most  likely  to  be 

pears  on  the  scrotum  (P.  9crotaUa),  giving  met  with ;  but  then,  as  psoriaris  and  lepn 

that  part  a  rough,  thickened,  cracked,  scaly  are  so  rarely  confined  to  the  scalp,  and  aa 

appearance.    You  saw  such  a  case  here  last  the  vesicles  are  so  generally  present  in  ec- 

year.     I  never  saw  a  case  in  which  the  labia  zema,  mistakes  must  be  unfrequent ;  in  fact, 

were  affected,  the  P.  labiaiis.    The  P.  opA-  psoriasis  of  the  scalp  is  comparativdy  easily 

thalmia  I  have  now  and  then  seen,  where  a  distinguished  from  other   affections ;    and 

considerable  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  body  elsewhere,  except  to  a  beginner,  the  diffi. 

was  affected.     Psoriasis  may  affect  the  scalp,  culty  will  not  be  great.     It  is,  of  coune, 

but  rardy  alone.      I  saw,   however,  two  possible  to  confound  lepra  with  fovna  teuH^ 

cases  last  year,   both  occurring  in  young  jfbrme,  espedally  when  the  scabs  of  the  lat- 

men  ;  in  one,  psoriasis  was  confined  to  the  ter  have  come  away ;  but  then  lepra  and 

hairy  scalp  ;  in  the  other,  there  was  a  second  psoriasis  are  rardy  confined  to  the  scalp, 

patch  on  the  buttock.      In  both  cases  calo-  Porrigo  is  stiU  more  rarely  seen  on  other 

mel  ointment  completdy  dlsripated  the  affec  parts  of  the  body.     At  a  period  when  pua- 

tion.     In  the  form  of  this  disease  to  which  tules  exist,  or  when  the  hair  is  destroyed,  a 

the  term  lepra  vulgarU  has  been  attached,  misUke  can  hardly  fa^ipen.    With  paoriaais, 

the  patches  are  always  more  or  less  perfectly  where  the  annular  character  of  lepra  ia  wdl 

circular,  the  centre  of  tiiedfclebdng  usually  marked,  we  cannot  confound  it;  but  be- 
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tween  ptoriflsis  pv/tete  and  lq)n»  in  pro-  bowels  ihoiild  be  rognlated,  and,  if  neoetmy, 
cess  of  core,  there  is  no  Terj  dear  distinc-  tonics  should  be  given.  In  some  cases  the 
tion  to  be  drawn.  To  say  tbat  the  patches  liqoor  potaasse,  with  bitters,  answers  well ; 
in  P.  ^Ma  are  smaller  and  less  regular  in  others  it  does  no  good.  There  is  no 
than  those  of  lepra^  will  be  to  point  oat  a  doubt  that  external  applications,  snch  as  ca* 
Terr  insnfficient  distinction ;  bnt  a  portion  loniel  and  white  precipitate,  and  iodnret  of 
of  the  circle  may  remain.  The  difference  solphor  ointment,  will  often  advantageously 
between  psoriasu  and  lepra  being  then  aim-  modify  the  disease  ;  but  external  means 
ply  one  of  form,  and  not  of  nature,  and  alone  are  rarely  suificient.  Yet  I  have  known 
both  forms  often  being  present  on  the  same  some  very  remarkable  cures  to  be  effected 
subject  at  the  same  time,  no  separation  by  external  applications  and  diet,  and  more 
should  be  made.  particularly  by  the  pcr&evering  uso  of  ^e 
Even  those  who  hold  the  diseases  to  be  white  precipitate  ointment.  Very  rarely  will 
perfectly  distinct,  admit  that  the  treatment  baths  alone,  no  matter  what  their  form, 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  same —  cure  these  affections ;  they  will  often  pro- 
careful  feeding,  blood-letting  at  starting,  dnce  a  marked  improvement,  but  beyond 
when  it  can  be  properly  home,  purgaftives,  this  they  rarely  go.  I  generally  rely  more 
baths,  lotions,  blistera,  caustics ;  such  are  on  vapour  baths  than  any  other.  My  expe- 
the  means  which  have  been  often  used,  and  rience  of  dulcamara,  and  it  is  now  extensive, 
vnder  the  use  of  each  and  all  of  them  the  does  not  justify  the  expectations  vHiich  were 
disesse  has  disappeared.  In  many  cases  the  raised  in  its  favour  by  Chrichton.  I  do  not 
disesse  has  dissppeared  under  the  influence  think  it  is  without  effect,  and  I  think  it 
of  some  salutary  change  in  the  economy,  often  a  useful  vehicle  for  other  remedies ; 
without  any  particular  treatment  at  all-r-  but  when  carried  sufficiently  tar  to  have  any 
often  under  thie  influence  of  some  new  dis-  decided  effect,  the  poisoning  symptoms  in 
ease.  In  many  cases  simple  bathing,  at  the  head  and  the  stomach  render  it  necessary 
others  sulphureous  baths,  in  othera  various  to  discontinue  the  remedy.  Many  medi- 
unguents,  have  succeeded.  At  one  time  dnes  which  act  by  increasing  the  funotiona 
dulcamara  was  hailed  as  a  specific.  But  in  of  the  skin  are  found  useful,  such  as  anti- 
many  cases  these  diseases  require  very  me-  monlals,  pitch,  ficc.  In  this  place  I  rely 
thodical  tre&toient,  and  even  then  will  often  much  on  purgatives  associated  with  alkalies, 
resbt  for  a  long  time,  and  reappear  on  spots  particularly  potash ;  but  when  they  fail,  I 
where  they  had  before  yidded.  This  obsti-  try  dulcamara  with  a  mineral  acid,  asso- 
nacy  has  induced  the  use  of  potent  remedies,  dated  occasionally  with  cantharides ;  and 
liius  rhadicans,  vlmus  pyramidalis,  mexe-  these  means,  with  vapour  bathing,  and  fric- 
reon,  and  dulcamara ;  •  purgatives  of  all  tions  with  calomel,  or  white  predpitate 
kinds,  cantharides,  mercuiids,  arsenicalst  ointment,  are  usually  of  much  avul ;  but  in 
iodides,  have  formed  a  part  of  the  materia  old  or  debilitated  persons,  where  the  redness 
medica  used  in  the  treatment  of  psoriasis,  is  funt,  much  good  may  be  got  from  arw- 
These  energetic  remedies  require  much  dis-  niate  of  potaah,  soda,  or  ammonia.  The 
cretion  in  llie  exhibition,  and  we  ahould  con-  skin  at  the  affected  points  at  first  becomes 
suit  the  state  of  important  organs.  Iliere  is  reddened,  and  its  vitality  is  so  modified  that 
no  doubt  that  they  will  often  cure  these  af-  the  increased  redness  is  not  accompanied 
fections ;  but  the  same  remedy  will  not  du  by  increased  desquamation ;  on  the  con- 
in  all  cases  and  all  cireumstancea.  Cantha-  trary,  it  lessens ;  the  integument  softens, 
rides  has  been  employed  for  centuries  in  and  ultimately  resumes  its  natural  condition, 
lepra ;  it  was  used  oy  Hippocrates,  Galen,  But  if  local  induration  should  persist,  fric- 
and  othera;  was  revived  by  Mead.  We  tions  with  mercurial  ointment,  with  cam- 
employ  it  at  present,  and  in  some  cases  with  phor,  or  that  of  the  ioduret  of  sulphur,  and 
much  success,  in  quantities  varying  from  even  blistera,  are  sometimes  required  to 
five  to  thirty  drops,  twice  or  three  times  a  remove  it. 
day.    With  us  the  approved  remedies  are  > 
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add,  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  pitch  or  FonTHBBSaTomATiONANDPBBtBBTATioib^ 
dtrin  ointment,  &c.  If  a  patient  beyoung  and  of  hbaltb. 


vigorous,  and  the  disease  active,  no  better         „     •  . ,„  v  -d  e    ^^ 

o^  e^  be  Mlopted  th»  to  Uke  blood,  to         ^r  JtJtios  JBr»>T8,  P.R.S.,  &c. 

diet  carefully,  to  exhibit  evacuants,  and  to  [Conduded  fkom  p.  964.} 

use  tepid  or  warm  bathing.    You  have  seen  ^-~^ 

the  striking  advantages  of  this  plan  in  the  IV.  On  ike  temperament  of  the  air  of 

case  of  the  young  man  now  before  you ;  but  awelUngs, 

If  he  be  old  or  debilitated,  such  a  course  rr«w«»  «««i»>» ;«  ii^w^  ^mnlnvMl  in  t^A 

would  be  improper ;  then  the  diet  should  be  TbHPBRAMRNT  "^^^™P^X^       t h« 

good,   and  ilJ^ted  with   bathing  ;   the  ««»«  formerly  proposed,  to  denote  the 

773.— XXX.  3  Q 
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condition  of  air  with  respect  to  heat  comes  mere  arid  at  62o  (the  choicest 

and  moisture— that  pecuhar  and  vary-  temperature)  than  should  be  the  condi* 

mg  influence  upon  the  human  frame  tion  of  that  prepared  for  persons  under 

with  which  an  atmosphere  is  endowed  most  states  of  pulmonary  irritation.    A 

by  different  grades  of  temperature  and  susceptible    invalid    finds    so    many 

of  moisture  acting  together.    The  sub-  causes,  either  acting  through  the  skin 

ject  invites  an  enlargement  upon  it  at  or  through    the  stomach,   or  arising 

considerable  length,  for  there  is  much  from  changes  of  position,  which  are 

that  is  of  importance  to  health  com-  liable  to  cause  fits  of  irritation  in  the 

prised,  and  to  some  extent  still  con-  lungs,  that  he  may  never  suspect  any 

cealed,  within  it,    A  few  remarks  only  fiiult  in  the  air  of  his  room,  so  warmed 

will  be  devoted  to  it  here,  in  immediate  as  to  be  suited  exactly  to  his  outward 

connexion  with  the  points  discussed  feelings.     Our  perception  of  dryness 

under  the jprecedinfi;  heads.  and  moisture  is  not  dv  any  means  so 

Since   Dr.   Bedooes'  ingenious  but  acute  as  of  heat  and  cold.     The  smalU 

unsuccessful  efforts  to  do  much  for  pul-  est  variations  of  temperature  are  at 

monarv  invalids  by  artificial  climates,  once  perceived ;  but  tnough  extensive 

the  subject  has  almost  lain  at  rest.    I  hygrometric  changes  are  both   inja* 

have  before  expressed  the  opinion,  that  rious,  and  to  the  feelings  distressing,  a 

his  want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  hygrometer  may  be  observed  to  vary 

mdmonary  affections    arose,   in  part,  considerably  in  a  room,  without  the  air 

from   the    atmosphere   to  which  the  being^  distinctly  felt  by  an  invalid  to 

lungs  were  subjected  being  the  same  be  drier  or  moister  than  before.    Yet 

as  tliat  which    surrounded  the  skin ;  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  air  in  the  moister 

excepting  when  factitious  mixtures  of  state  was  that  best  suited  to  act  on  the 

gases  were  breathed.    I  have  also  ven-  lungs  and  skin  conjointly,  it  cannot  be 

tured  to  express  a  doubt  if  any  very  so  when  in  the  dner  state.     And  this 

extensive  benefit  will  ever  be^  effected  truth  will  assume  neater  force  when 

by  inhalations  of  such  mixtures;  at  we  bear  in  mind  tne  fact,  so  much 

the  same  time  not  at  all  questioning  dwelt  on  in  former  parts  of  these  pa- 

the  occasional  and  partial  utility  of  pers,  that  an  atmosphere  which  has  to 

medicated  vapours.  act  conjointly  on  the  lungt  and  skiu^ 

Of  the  value  of  air  of  a  temperament  must  be  less  humid  than,  in  a  majority 
varied  to  suit  the  particular  case,  and  of  cases,  wotUd  have  been  most  sooth- 
directed  to  the  lungs  alone,  when  that  ing  to  the  lungs,  if  supplied  to  that 
organ  has  to  be  especially  treated,  I  onran  alone. 

have    already   expressed  a  high  con-  The  best  temperament,  then^  for  the 

fidence,  if  it  be  employed  with  all  the  whole  air  of  a  room  is  one  already 

precautions  formerly  detaOed.  quite  as  dry  as  is  really  suitable  to  tfaie 

Under  the  present  division — ^the  at-  lungs  in  most  cases  of  pulmonary  irri- 

mospheric  treatment  of  the  lungs  and  tation ;   whether  the  irritation  of  the 

skin — the  temperament  of  the  air  is  membrane  arises  directly  from  simple 

also  a  matter  of  no  small  moment ;  bronchitis,  or  is  that  of  tubercles  ex- 

though  the  ran^e  of  the  humidity  is  tending  itself  to  the  membrane.     If 

much  more  limited  than  mav  often  be  already  fully  as  dry  as  is  suitable  to  the 

of  benefit  when  the  atmosphere  is  be-  lungs,  the  air  cannot  become  more  dry 

ing  prepared  for  the  lungs  alone.  without  acquirin  jr  a  tendency  to  foster, 

Tne  universal  employment  of  open  instead  of  soothmg  the  irritation.    In 

fires  in  England  has  rendered  it  less  thu  manner,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  an 

necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  by-  attack  often  gradually  eomes  on;  while 

grometric  state  of  the  air  of  our  houses  the  patient  having  paid  all  due  atten- 

nian  with  any  other  wanning  svstem.  tion  to  the  warmth  of  his  room,  en- 

An  o^n  fire  warms  the  air,  assiready  dnres   with   patience  the   growth  of 

explained,    secondarily,   through   the  symptoms  which,  not  perceiving  their 

surfaces   of  furniture   and   of  walls  insicuous  cause,  he  considers  the  natu- 

warmed  by  it.     This  mild  action  pro-  ndprecnrsors  of  an  inevitable  attack.           . 

duces  little  of  the  exsiccating  effect  of  SJomething   has   been  written   and        1 

metallic  sur&ces  heated  to  the  range  done,  of  late  years,  in  the  way  of  hy- 

of  even  the  most  carefully  constructed  grometric  arran^ments  for  tempering 

close  stoves.  Yet  air  which,  in  a  north-  the  air  of  dwellings ;  but  it  is  &g  less 

east  wind,  is  already  dry  at  33^,  be-  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  re- 
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qoires.    As  to  the  common  proposal  of  the  cheat,  which  I  shall  not  enter  into 

a  basin  of  water  set  on  a  table  or  on  a  here. 

stove,  it  is  for  the  most  part  wholly  in-  Such  considerations  as  have  been 

sufficient  in  its  action,  and  at  the  same  published  throughout  these  papers,  it 

time  very  uneaual,  there  being  no  pro-  may  be  well  supposed,  have  long  im- 

vision  for  reflating  the  evaporation.  pressed  me  with  the  conviction  that 

It  is  a  cunoua  fact  that,  in  Western  the  arid  atmosphere  of  many  rooms, 
India,  our  chief  means  of  rendering  the  and  especially  of  offices  where  close 
climate  tolerable  consist  in  cooling  stoves  are  most  employed,  was  produc- 
And  moistening  it  by  throwing  so  much  tive  of  mischief  to  tne  health  to  a  much 
moisture  into  the  air,  by  carrying  it  greater  extent  than  commonly  sup- 
through  tatties*,  as  to  reduce  its  dry-  posed.  Lately,  cases  painfully  corro- 
ness  much  below  that  of  the  air  of  borative  of  this  fact  have  come  within 
many  rooms  in  the  winter  in  England,  my  knowledge. 

I  have    known   the   thermometer   to  But  we  must  not  confine  the  idea  of 

stand  at  1 18^  on  the  outside  of  the  injury  to  such  extreme  cases.     It  be- 

tailied  door-way,  and  at  84**  on  the  hoves  us  to  watch  with  the  minutest 

other.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  the  attention  any  traceable  connexion  be- 

air  at  110^  outside,  and  76^  just  within  tween  a  rise  in  the  dryness  of  a  pa- 

the  tatty«     With  a   machine  I  con-  tient's  apartment,  and  a  growth  of  irri- 

stnicted  in  1825,  and  named  a  refri-  tation  in  his  chest.    Assuredly  we  can- 

gerator,  the  air  of  a  room  was  brought  not  pronounce  the  object  to  be  suffi- 

nearer  to  the  temperature  of  a  moisten-  ciently    kept   in   view,    while    it    is 

ed  bulb  thermometer,  than  I  had  sup-  notorious  tnat  there  are  no  measures 

posed  posFible,  or  than  I  afterwards  ordinariljr  in  use  for  giving  any  thing 

considered  prudent.    Yet  I  cannot  say  approaching    to     a     determined    and 

that  I  desisted  from  carrying  the  hu-  equable    temperament   to    the   air    of 

mefaction  so  far,   from  any  injurious  rooms.     On    some  future   occasion  I 

effects  I  perceived  from  it     1   have,  shall  hope  to  describe  an  apparatus  for 

however,   had  to  recommend  patients  supplying  this  hygrometnc  want.     It 

not  to  carry  the   humefying  process  is  in  vain  that  we  possess  the  elegant 

quite  so  far  as  was  indicate  by  the  and  accurate  hvgrometers  of  Professor 

state  of  the  atmosphere  of  their  rooms.  Daniell  and  others,  unless  we  have  the 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  unquestiona-  means  by  which  their  indications  may 

ble  and  universal  fact,  that  persons  who  be  attended  to. 

are  yearly  careful  to  dwell  in  a  well  Besides  this  point  of  due  humidity, 

moistenea  atmosphere,  maintain  their  we  must  bear  in  mind  not  to  exsiccate 

health,  and  retain  their  European  vi-  our  air  too  much  previously  to  moist- 

cour  and  complexion,  to  a  period  far  ening  it    We  shall  not  correct  all  its 

beyond  that  to  which  those  persons  last  defects  by  iubsegueutly  giving  a  pro- 

who  neglect  the  precaution.  per  quantity  of  moisture  to  it.     The 

In  many  rooms  heated  by  stoves,  noating  particles  in  it  of  organic  mat- 
people  expose  themselves  to  an  atmo-  ter  have  oeen  changed  in  their  charac- 
sphere  of  almost  as  many  degrees  of  ter,  and  rendered  imtating  by  high, 
dryness  as  are  m  a  sirocco,  or  in  an  drying,  bucn  air  is  doubl}^  injunous, 
untempered  up-country  hot  wind  in  by  this  change  in  the  organized  matter 
India ;  and,  wnat  is  worse,  they  come  floating  in  it,  and  by  its  great  dryness. 
in  upon  such  an  atmosphere  suddenly  The  latter  may  be  corrected  by  the 
from  without,  where  air  but  moderately  vapour  of  water,  or  by  its  mixing  itself 
elevated  above  the  dew  point  was  caus-  with  moister  air ;  but  the  imtating 
ing  little  demand  for  moisture  on  the  property  of  its  particles,  we  have  reason 
.8kin,and  especially  on  the  lungs.  We  to  believe,  remains  nearly  the  same, 
cannot  wonder  at  serious  consequences  When  the  drying  has  been  carried  to 
resulting  from  subjecting  suddenly  a  the  extent  of  giving  them  a  burnt 
delicate  membrane  to  such  an  exsic-  odour,  we  do  not  find  it  removed  by 
eating  process.  It  would,  as  I  have  any  humidity  in  the  air.  It  is  rendered 
no  doubt,  be  fatal,  but  for  physiological  rather  more  pereeptible.  This  fact  it 
reasons  connected  with  the  statics  of  i«  of  much  importance  to  notice,  in 
—  order  to  correct  the  idea  of  those  who 

.1.:  i:SS^.'^i£f  XTS.S'lSy'SS.SS  ^  *•»  t^e  defect,  of  air  which  has 

withwafetr.    '^       "      '          "  been  exMccated  by  passing  over  not 
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,  metallic  surfaces,  may  be  corrected  by  nions   of   the  most    experienced  ob> 

'  moisture  added  afterwards.  servers,  that  air  with  much  fewer  de- 

With  respect  to  the  hygrometric  state  gnrees  of  dryness  in  it  is  desirable,  than 

pf  the  air  suited  to  the  generality  of  that  which  is  invigorating  to  persons 

constitutions  in  health,  and  in  various  in    health.      In   the  case  before    us, 

.  diseases,  we  have  no  body  of  carefully  where  the  atmosphere  is  not  presented 
observed  facts  from  which  general  to  the  lungs  alone,  but  acts  also  on  the 
rules  for  each  can  be  formed.  One  skin,  the  numefaction  of  it  cannot  with 
point  has  to  be  kept  well  in  view— that  benefit  be  carried  so  far  as  if  it  were 
there  is  some  proper  ratio  in  which  the  being  prepared  for  presentation  to  the 
temperature  and  moisture  should  vary  lungs  only :  hence,  as  formerly  re- 
together  ;  the  same  number  of  degrees  marked,  we  find  a  limit  soon  set  to  the 
ofdryness  which  represent  the  desira-  degree  of  moisture  desirable  in  the  air 
ble  average  for  air  at  the  temperature  of  any  climate  to  which  a  pulmonary  in- 

•  of  50^  not  being  the  choicest  hyfi;ro-  valid  is  to  be  sent    If  we  look  closely 

metric  point  for  air  at  70^.     And  in  into  the  cause,  we  shall  doubtless  find, 

health  we  shall  find  it  conducive  to  in  most  cases,  that  it  is  not  the  presen- 

vigour  to  fix  a  higher  standard  of  dr^''-  tation  of  the  humid  air  to  the  irritated 

ness  than  in  most  diseases ;   also  in  lungs  which  proves  unsuitable,  but  the 

hepatic   than  in  pulmonary  diseases,  j^eneral  immersion  also  of  the  body  in 

Indeed,  in  the  former,  I  have  often  ob-  it,  by  which  the  action  of  the  skin  is 

«erved  the  functions  of  the  skin  to  be  restrained,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  ra- 

80  much  impaired,  and  the  cutaneous  ther  increased  at  the  time  when  the 

action  so  torpid,  as  to  be  performed  in  irritated  lunm  are  permitted,  by  means 

any  sufiicient  degree  only  in  an  arid  of  the  humidity  of  the  air,  to  lessen  the 

atmosphere.      Such    an    atmosphere,  amount  of  their  exhalation.     Since  it 

however,  is  a  destructively  exhausting  is  only  at  times  that  we  could  keep  up 

stimulus,  and  not  by  any  means  to  be  the  supply  of  two  separate  atmospheres 

recommended.     Many  years  a^,  in  to  the  lungs  and  to  tne  skin,  it  becomes 

a  little  work  on    Mountain  Chmate,  necessary,  as  it  were,  to  compound  the 

published  in   India,  I  stated  various  matter  between  the  fomenting  degree  of 

reasons    upon  which   I    was  led    to  humidity,  which  the  lun^  would,  in 

consider    a    diminished    atmospheric  numerous  cases,  delieht  m  (provided 

pressure    desirable    in    certain    cases  it    were    accompanied    with  suitable 

where  the  cutaneous  and  hepatic  func-  warmth),  and  the  proportionally  drier 

tions  were  exhausted  by  long  excite-  air  by  which,  in  that  case,  the  skin 

ment.    Where  this  can  be  commanded  ought  to  be  surrounded,  to  make  np 

without  too  great  a  fall  of  temperature,  for  the  diminished  exhalation  by  the 

and  without  a  hygrometric  state  of  the  former  organ. 

air  too  far  removed  the  other  way  from  To  be  suited  conjointly  to  the  longs 
aridity — that  is,  without  placing  the  and  skin  of  such  invalids,  we  require 
patient  in  a  cold  and  damp  air—- 1  can  an  atmosphere  intermediate  in  dryness 
entertain  no  dotibt  of  the  great  value  between  the  two  ^ades  we  might  de- 
of  a  ligkt  atmosphere  in  many  of  such  sire  to  command,  if  we  were  treating 
cases,  carried  even  to  the  extent  of  the  lungs  and  skin  separately.  What 
having  nearly  a  ton  of  pressure  re-  the  average  grade  of  dr^ess  should  be 
moved  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  of  such  an  atmosphere,  we  have  not. 
It  is  quite  an  error  to  argue,  upon  hy-  b3r  any  means,  sufficient  data  to  deter- 
drostatic  principles,  that  this  equal  mine.  Any  one  grade  could  be  no 
removal  of  pressure  from  the  whole  other  than  an  average,  since  the  re- 
surface of  the  body  has  no  effect  on  auirements  of  different  invahds  must 
the  animal  economy  beyond  that  upon  oififer  much.  We  may,  however,  per- 
the  respiration.  But  the  subject  is  not  haps  venture  to  fix,  with  the't€mper«' 
one  immediately  under  consideration,  ture  of  the  air  at  62^  Fah.,  an  average 
and  it  belong^  to  too  wide  and  new  a  of  dryneu  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  de» 
field  of  inquiry  to  admit  of  being  en-  grees  expressed  by  the  same  scale,  as* 
tered  upon  nere.  that  suited  to  most  pulmonary  in vidids ; 
With  respect  to  the  hygrometric  while,  for  persons  in  health,  the 
state  suited  to  pulmonary  sections,  choicest  range  is,  perhaps,  between  fif- 
we  may  learn,  from  the  arguments  of  teen  and  twenty  de^ees  of  dryness, 
the  former  pages,  and  from  the  opi-       When  we  consider  that,   in  many 
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places  heated  with  close  stoves,  the  air  ever  great  must  be  our  satisfaction  at 

of  a  whole  room  with  the  dew  point  every  successful  effort  to  expand  che- 

often  as  low  as  20*»,  is  raised  to  the  mical  jjhysiology  beyond   its  former 

temperature    of    65«,    without     any  limits,  it  behoves  us,  if  we  would  pre- 

moisture   being  communicated    to  it,  fer  to  a  temporary  pleasing   of  the 

or  very  little,  oy  some  trifling  means,  fancy  an  advance  of  chemical  physio- 

wc  need, not  wonder  at  mischievous  logv,  by  such  steps  only  as  shall  be 

effects    being  produced,    even    upon  rigidly  and  demonstrably  true,  to  dis- 

healthy  persons,  by  such  an  arid  at-  cern  aright  between  such  of  the  views 


the  deleterious  effects  of  the  jjarticles  very  questionable,  and  many  utterly 

of  organip  matter  in  an  adnd  state  untenable, 
from  exsiccation. 

ON  THE 

To  conclude:— The  length  to  which  CURE  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

these  papers  have  run  leads  me  to  omit  

many  practical  detaUs  promised  inthe  ^       ^^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^„^^^, 

introduction.     It  was  at  one  period  ^ 

my  purpose  to  have  published  the  prac-  Sir, 

tical  views  contained  in  the  series  of  In  the  Medical  Gazette  for  August 

Eapcrs  n6w  completed,  and  others,  re-  the  19th,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  comrau*- 
itmg  rather  to  domestic  comfort  than  nication  published  by  Dr.  Kramer,  of 
to  medicine,  with  certain  physiolog[ical  Berlin,  in  Caspar's  Wochenschrift,  on 
views  which  had  formed  the  basis  in  the  treatment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
my  own  mind  upon  which  the  practical  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  no 
had  been  constructed.  It  appeared,  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  report 
however,  desirable  that  the  latter  pf  cures  of  the  dew  and  dumb :  ana  he 
should  be  kept  separate,  so  as  not  to  states  as  his  opinion,  that  the  deafness 
appear  involved  in  disputable  questions  pf  that  unfortunate  class  of  beings  is 
in  physiolosy.  This  1  have  therefore  altogether  incurable.  In  this  paper 
been  careful  in  doing,  with  the  excep-  Dr.  Kramer  remarks,  that  the  cases 
tion  of  one  question  connected  with  published  by  Professor  Lax,  Mazzoni, 
the  action  of  the  capillaries,  which  has  Peez,  Felibien,  Merle,  Saeves  of  Stock- 
been  stated  in  as  cautious  a  manner  as  holm,  and  Barries  of  Berlin,  as  well  as 
the  case  required.  The  physiological  those  narrated  by  myself,  are  either 
views  have  been  for  a  considerable  incomplete,  imperfect  in  their  history, 
time  mentioned  to  friends,  as  about  to  or  else  misrepresented.  I  trust  to  your 
form  a  work  on  the  statics  of  the  hn-  sense  of  justice  to  afford  me  an  oppor- 
man  chest;  and  they  must  be  struck  tunity  to  defend  myself  against  such 
with  the  identity  of  certain  of  them  wholesale  tmd  unfounded  charges,  and 
with  some  of  those  forming  the  basis  to  shew  that  Dr.  Kramer,  notwith- 
.  of  the  recent  publication  of  Professor  standing  the  overweening  opinion  he 
Liebig*.  It  is  a  ground  for  satisfection,  entertains  of  his  own  abilities,  is  yet 
that  they  have  appeared  from  the  pen  thoroughly  mistaken  upon  this  point. 
of  so  superior  a  chemical  philosopher.  In  support  of  his  argument.  Dr. 
and  that  so  valuable  a  superstructure  Kramer  mentions  the  appearances  pre- 
should  have  been  built  upon  them  as  sented  in  the  organ  oi  hearing  after 
that  winch  forms  a  part  of  his  work,  death,  in  several  cases  of  deaf  dumb- 
At  the  same  time  we  must  not  ness,  where  structural  deficiency  ob- 
allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  tained  to  an  extent  calculated  wholly 
wiUi  persons  whose  admiration  of  that  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  func- 
superstracture  is  unqualified.     How-  tion  of  audition  beinc;  carried  on  in  the 

' diseased  or^n  ;  and  triumphantly  re- 

•  It  it  doe  to  our  ooantrymtn,  Dr.  OoUier,  to  marks  that,  in  these  cases,  no  treatment 

iMpc,  tbe  more  ttriUng  pointi  of  the  ProfceMr*!  moving  the  deafness  ;  but,  at  the  same 

work,  were  noticed  by  the  former  fentlemftn,  time,  he  conveniently  forgets  the  cases 

peadiitotheNamtiTeofaSecoiidVoya|e,*>aK;.  the  orgamc  Structure  was  discovered 
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by  the  most  minute  search.  Dr.  Ejra-i  time  for  its  accomplishment*  The  cure 
mer  is  a  one-sided  philosopher;  he^  of  congenital  deafness,  consequently, 
takes  into  view  only  so  much  of  the  may  be  effected,  and  yet  rendered 
question  as  favours  his  own  opinion,  eflfete,  for  want  of  the  necessary  subse- 
and  carefully  leaves  the  remainder  for  qucnt  education, 
his  successors.  In  the  first  edition  of  Besides  the  cases  of  congenital  deaf- 
my  work,  published  in  181 7*  nearly  ness  attended  with  dumbness  as  a  ne- 
twenty  years  before  Dr.  Kramer's  book  cessary  consequence,  cophosis  may  be 
appeared,  I  advocated  the  opinion  now  induced  by  several  causes,  as  accidents, 
put  forward  by  the  Doctor,  that  struc-  fever,  measles,  scarlatina,  dentition, 
tural  disease  of  the  organ  offered  a  after  birth,  before  the  faculty  of  speech 
perfect  impediment  to  either  a  cure,  or  has  b^en  acquired,  by  which  the  un« 
even  relief  of  the  deafness ;  but  I  am  fortunate  sufferer  will  be  certainly  re- 
of  the  same  opinion  as  Itard  in  this  duced  to  the  unhappy  condition  of 
respect,  that  structural  disease  does  not  deaf  dumbness,  unless  medicine  step 
occur  in  more  than  one  case  in  five,  in  to  his  aid.  Many  mothers  have 
leaving  consequently  many  cases  in  mentioned  that  their  children  could 
which  medical  assistance  may  prove  of  hear,  and  some  had  acquired  more  or 
service ;  and  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  less  the  faculty  of  speech,  until  hearing 
"  the  weakness  of  the  nerve  approach-  was  lost  either  by  fever  or  dentition, 
ing  to  paralysis,  or  an  actual  paralysis  when  the  power  of  articulation  waa  lost 
of  the  nerve,"  which  Dr.  Kramer  as*  with  it.  Many  of  these  cases  admit  of 
sumes  to  exist  in  those  cases  where  amelioration,  some  of  cure ;  a^  1  hold 
congenital  cophosis  is  present,  and  no  that  wherever  there  is  a  chance  only 
structural  derangement,  must  necessa-  of  doing  ^ood,  it  ought  not  to  be  ne« 
rily  be  as  incurable  as  structural  defi-  glected ;  it  may  certainly  raise  hopes 
cienc^.  We  are  not  apt  to  abandon  which  may  be  nullified  hereafter,  but 
incipient  palsy  of  a  nerve  of  sense  or  not  in  the  patient,  who  cannot  compre- 
motion  in  otner  parts  of  the  system  bend  the  motives  of  the  proceeding ; 
without  an  attempt  at  relief;  and  I  see  nor  would  the  friends  be  much  an- 
no reason  "why  the  unfortunate  being  noyed  thereat,  if  the  surgeon  has  i>er- 
afflicted  with  deaf  dumbness  should  be  formed  his  duty  properly,  by  shewing 
surrendered  to  his  &te,  without  a  well-  that  although  tiiere  is  a  chance  of  suc- 
directed  attempt  being  previously  cess,  it  is  after  all  only  a  chance.  It 
made  to  redeem  him  therefirom.  does  not  occasion  a  loss  of  valuable 

Kramer  condemns  the  cases  recorded  time,  worthy  to  be  put  in  competition 
as  cures  by  Itard,  Deleau,  and  others,  with  the  prospect  of  restoring  even 
because,  when  published,  the  patients  one  indiviaual  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
had  not  acquired  a  f aciUty  of^  speech  society  and  converse  of  his  fellows, 
eoual  to  that  evinced  by  other  people  Were  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  sus- 
oi  the  same  age ;  forgetting  that  when  pected  of  deafness,  submitted  to  in- 
the  deafness  has  been  cured,  the  indi-  spection  by  competent  medical  persons, 
vidual  is  placed  precisely  in  the  posi-  instead  of  being  allowed  to  remain  d^f 
tion  of  a  cnild  that  has  to  acquire  the  until  nine  or  ten  years  old,  by  which 
faculty  of  speech,  and  not  unfrequently  time  the  weakened  nerve  has  become 
the  power  of  thought,  while,  at  the  paralytic,  and  then  admitted  into  asyla 
same  time,  if  he  have  approached  the  and  treated  as  incurably  deaf,  the  result 
age  of  puberty,  he  has  to  contend  with  would,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  very 
fuse  impressions  created  by* the  erro-  different,  and  many  would  be  rendered 
neous  perceptions  which  affected  him  useful  members  of  society,  who,  under 
while  unable  from  his  infirmity  to  im-  the  present  system,  remain  hopeless 
part  his  feelings  and  ideas  to  his  fellow-  objects  of  commiseration  as  long  as 
creatures ;  in  fact,  he  is  placed  in  the    th^  live. 

same  position  with  regard  to  hearing  The  tables  of  M.  Schmalz  shew  that 
that  Cheselden's  patient  was  with  re-  of  5425  cases  of  deaf  dumbness,  3665* 
spect  to  vision.  Tne  organ,  when  the  were  congenital ;  the  remaining  1760 
cophosis  is  removed,  requires  to  be  occurred  after  birUi,  the  majority  of 
carefully  educated  to  perceive,  under-  which  probably  admitted  of  relief  or 
stand,  and  distinguish  the  variety  of  cure;  but  the  whole  of  which,  under 
sounds  which  will  impinge  upon  the  Kramer's  plan,  must  necessarily  be 
auditory  nerve— a  Uxsk  requiring  much    consigned  to  an  asylum.     When  in 
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Paris,   M.  Deleau    shewed  me    some    appropriate  treatment  should  be-  en- 
children  who  had  obtained  their  hear-    forced.    This  letter  did  not  produce  the 
ing  and  speech  under  his  care;  and    effect  intended ;  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
when  at  Berlin,  I  visited  the  general  tion  in  saying  that  the  time  is  approach- 
hospital,  in  company  with  Dr.  Angle-  ing,   when  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
stein  and  Dr  Bohm,  the  physicians  to  will  be  acknowledged, 
the  hospital.      I  then  proceeded  with        I  am  happy  to  slate  that,  at  a  late 
the  latter  gentleman  to  the  Deaf  and  meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
Dumb  Asylum,  where  I  received  eveiy  Dispensary,  it  was  proposed,  as  soon 
assistance    in   my  inquiries  from  M.  as   the  funds  would  admit,  to  allow 
Saegert,  the  superintendent  of  the  Asv-  deaf  and  dumb  patients  to  be  received, 
lum.     I  was  permitted  to  examine  tne  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house, 
children,  and  I  found  that  many  of  the  so  as  to  give  a  fair  opportunity  for  fol- 
most  healthy  could  hear  a  little.   Since  lowing  up  the  plans  proposed,  which, 
*  that  time  I  have  received  letters  from  from  circumstances,  are  only  partially 
Dr.  Bohm  and  M.  Saegert,  approving  adopted  at  present, 
of  my  plan  of  treatment,  and  exjjress-        In  conclusion,  sir,  I  beg  to  reiterate 
ing  their  intention  to  make  a  trial  of  my  opinion,  that  a  careful  examination 
it  m  their  institution.     In  the  asylums  shouM  be  made  early  of  every  deaf 
At    Vienna,    Hamburg,    and    Leipzic,  and  dumb  child,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
also,    I  found   several    children  who  taining  the  possibility  of  a  curie ;  and 
could  hear ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  a  symbolical  education  should  not 
there  are  many  children  in  British  asy-  be  resorted  to,  until  all  other  means 
lums  who  can  hear,  and  who  might,  bv  had  failed. — I  am,  sir, 
proper  means,  be  restored  to  tne  full  Your  obedient  servant, 
enjoyment  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  John  Harrison  Curtis. 

speech.  2^  Soho  Square,  Sept.  17, 1843. 

As  a  proof  of  the  improper  way  in     

which  children  are  admitted  into  asyla,       ,  ««„^„^^. ,  «,,««,,«,,  ^«  -.. 

I  may  state  that,  at  the  Asylum  iS  ACCIDENTAL  RUPTURE  OF  THE 

Leipzic,  which  I  visited,  according  to  UTERUS. 

the  report  furnished  by  M.  Reich  the  

director,  published  in  my  Aural  Sur-        ^  ^^^  jj^^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^^^^  CoreWe. 
gery,  out  of  56  patients,  22  cases  were 
not  congenital.     M.  Reich  considers  S'^> 

the  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness  As  you  were  kind  enough  last  October 
(after  birth)  to  be  scarlet  fever.  Of  to  give  publicity  to  a  very  interesting 
the  patients  in  the  Asylum,  five  could  case  of  *'  Accidental  Rupture  of  the 
hear  words  a  little,  and  eleven  could  Uterus,"  which  occurred  in  my  prac- 
hear  something  of  sounds.  It  is  per-  tice,  I  hope  also  you  will  not  deem 
fectly  possible  that,  by  proper  care,  some  further  particulars  respecting  it 
that  power  might  be  much  increased.  unworthy  a  place  in  your  valuable 
I  perfectly  agree  with  Dr.  Williams,  journal  upon  the  present  occasion  ;  my 
who  says,  '*  a  cure  ought  always  to  be  patient  having,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
attempted,  and  that  at  the  earliest  mo-  ^ne  through  a  second  accouchement 
ment  at  which  deafness  is  detected ;  in  perfect  suety,  and  being  at  the  pre- 
and  children  so  afiected  should  mix  sent  time  in  excellent  hesuth.  To  my 
with  others  not  deaf,  and  no  symbolical  hijg^hlv  esteemed  obstetric  teacher  and 
education  should  take  place  until  all  frieno.  Dr.  James  Blondell,  of  Great 
chances  of  cure  are  gone."  George  Street,  Westminster,  should 
When  I  was  at  Dresden  in  1840,  I  they  meet  his  eye,  1  doubt  not  these 
saw  Schmalz,  who  gave  me  his  book,  particulars  will  afford  no  smalt  gratifi- 
and  who  fully  sustained  the  opinion  I  cation,  illustrating  as  they  do  the  sound- 
have  emitted,  that  there  is  much  to  be  ness  of  those  practical  obstetric 
.  done  in  many  of  these  cases.  I  ad-  axioms  which  he  was  wont,  with  so 
dressed  a  letter  in  1817  to  the  Commit-  much  eloquence  and  energy,  to  enforce 
tee  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  for  upon  the  minds  of  the  students  at 
which  I  received  their  thanks,  undng  Guy's  Hospital  in  by-gone  da3r8  ;  and 
that  a  methodic  examination  should  be  in  whose  grateful  remembrance  and 
made  in  all  cases ;  and  where  there  estimation  he  will,  I  am  sure,  be  long 
was  not  any  structural  defect,  then  an  and  affectionately  retained. 
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On  the  15th  of  Februaij  last  (an  inter-  of  my  diagnosis ;  and  my  own  rabse- 

▼al  of  about  ten  months  from  the  period  quent  examinations  have,  if  possible, 

of  her  first  accouchement)  my  atten-  rendered  the  fact  still  more  palpable, 
dance  was  requested :  as  she  was  again       She    speedily   recovered   from  her 

ta^en   with   slight   hemorrhage   and  confinement,  so,  at  least,  as  to  be  able 

some  pain.  Not  havingseen  her  for  some  to  attend  to  her   ordinary  duties  in 

months,  in  consequence  of  her  removal  three  weeks  afterwards,  and  although 

from  this  village  to  South  Waltham,  she  has  occasionally  been  the  subject 

I  was  much  surprised  on  visiting  her  of  slight  hemorrhage,  which  a  recourse 

to  learn  that   she  considered  herself  to  medicine  speedily  arrests,  yet,  with 

full  five  months  advanced  in  pre^pancy.  the  exception   of  her  preserving  an 

having  distinctly  felt  the  motions  of  extraordinair    blanchea    appearance, 

the   fotus  for  rather  more   than   a  and  finding  nerself  incapable  of  much 

fortni£[ht  previously.     I,    of   course,  exertion,  she  is  as  well  as  usual, 
administered    such    medicines    as    I        September  12. — Being  only  yesterday 

deemed  suitable,  and  strictly  enjoined  called  upon  to  attend  a  relation  of  my 

absolute  rest  on  a-  couch  or  bed.    She  patient,  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  her 

soon  got  better,  and  in  a  few  days  re-  that  the  subject  of  the  above  case  was 

sumed  her  stand  behind  the  counter  quite  well.    Although  still  blanched  in 

(her  husband  being  a  general  shop-  appearanoe  she  expresses  herself  as 

keeper).    On  the  evening  of  the  24th  being  much  stronger  than  last  year, 

of  the  same  month,  I  was,  however,  and  says  she  has  had  no  hemorrhage 

hastily  summoned   to  her,  in  conse-  or  discharge,  except  at  the  regular  pe- 

quence  of  hemorrhage  having  again  riods,  since  the  last  date,  but  she  also 

8U|)ervened,  together  with  regular  pains  remarked,  **  I  still  feel  large  to  myself, 

at  intervals  of  every  two  minutes.    On  and  I  can  feel  the  '  hard,  substance* 

examination.  I  found  the  foetal  head  is  rather  lower  down.'* — I  am,  sir, 
descending  into  the  pelvis,  and  very  Your  obedient  servant, 

soon  afterwards  the  aelivery  was  ac-  Henrt  K.  Randell. 

complished.    After  waiting  twenty  mi-       Acle^  Sept.  19,  ista. 

nutes,  I  extracted  the  placenta,  which 

was  partially  adherent,  m  doing  which  ~~~~ 

I  was  particularly  careful  not  to  carry  K/r-r^r^ir*  at     ^  a  ^ip^t^pip 

the  fineers  further  into  the  uterus  than  M HiLllCAij   KjrAjLdti  1 1  Hi. 

I  could  possibly  avoid,  and  allhemor-  _  ,,       ^  •     ««  .A^rt. 

rhage    ceased   immediately    after    its  Frtdajf,  September  23,  lS4St 

extraction.    1  then  took  the  opportu-  ...... 

nity  of  nmking  a  verycareful  extern^  ,.j^  ^         ^^  ^^  ^^  dlgMtiua. 

examination  of  the  abdomen,  and  could  j^^  ^i^Mem  tueri ;  potestM  modo  Teniendi  ia 

distinctly  feel  the  contracted  uterus  m  pablicum  lit,  dicendi  periculam  non  recoao.'* 

the  hypogastric  region  per  se ;    and  Cicbbo 

above,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  it,  

a  hard  and  irregular  mMs,  which  I  ^jj^  POPULATION  PROBLEM. 
beUeve  to  be  the  escaped  foetus  of  the 

former  pregnancy,  now  most  probably  It  is  lucky  for  the  population-mongera 

partially   ossified,  and    in  size  fully  that  they  did  not  live  in  Swift's  days  5 

equal  (perhaps  rather  more  so)  t»  a  ^^  ^^^  unquestionably  he  would  have 

large  foetal  head  at  the  full  period.  ^t.            •  i_    •    li.    *     a          r 

The  present  opportunity  was  not  to  be  ^"^^^  ^^^^  »  ^^^^«  ^°  ^^^  Academy  of 

lost,  and  having  understood  that  great  Laputa.     The  philosopher,  who    at- 

pains  had  been  taken   through    the  tempted   to   extract    sunbeams   from 

a  ^^  h^^  ^^^ig^^^'^/^^®  P^i«^^^  cucumbers,  or  the  architect  who  in- 

herb! lievSt  Th^Song  been  "«*^^  *^*'  ^^^^^«  ^^'^]^  ^  ^^^*  ^«"» 
deceiving  her  as  to  the  existence  of  the  top  downwards,  did  not  advance 
another  tumor  in  the  abdominal  cavity,    any   absurdity  more   gross  than  the 

I  made  her  then  trace  with  her  own  theorist  who  would  extract  happiness 

hand    the    two   distinct    substances,  ^         j^    „      ^  ^    .„       . 

and  so  convincingly  plain  were  they,  i"via*  vuc^a.,    v*  uu^«vtc 

even  to  herself,  that  I  believe  she  is  society  by  upsetting   the  instinctive 

fully  strengthened  as  to  the  correctness  charities  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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Goldsmith  gives  us  the  journal  of  an  still,  we  find  the  author  of  the  Deserted 
astronomer,  who,  while  watching  the  Village  exclaiming  with  regret- 
aberrations   of  the   moon,  is   careless  '<  A.  time  there  wu.  ere  BnB:land'i  woes  begvn, 
about  those  of  his  daughter.     The  lat-  ^"^  *^"^  ""^  ol^grround  maintained  its  man !» 

ter  runs  ofif  with  a  grenadier,  and  this  At  last,  towards  the  end  of  the  cen- 

be  bears  with  patience ;  but  the  irre-  tury,  came    a  violent  reaction ;    and 

gularities  of  the  former  he  finds  unac-  since  that  er^  the  sight  of  a  large  &- 

countable  and  intolerable.    Just  so  the  mily  of  poor  healthy  children,  formerly 

Malthusian    is    indifferent    to   what  so  agreeable  to  the  calculator  as  well 

passes  before  his  face,  and  bears  the  as  the  philanthropist,  has  filled  the  po- 

misfortunes  of  his  neighbours  with  in-  litical  economist  with  dismay, 

finite  equanimity;  but  he  is  alarmed  The  friends  of  humanity  and  the 

to  the  highest  degree  by  the  possible  followers  of  Malthus  have  long  dis- 

increase  of  the  human  species  in  a  puted  on  this  question  ;   the  former 

coupleof  centuries— the  uncomfortably  appealing  to  common  sense  and  good 

crowded  state  of  the  world  in  2042  fills  feeling,  the  latter  to  tables  of  geome- 

him  with  unspeakable  pity.    He  would  trical  progression.    The  Malthusians 

make  any  sacrifice  (of  other  people's  have  triumphed  in  the  passing  of  the 

happiness)  to  prevent  it.  New  Poor  Law ;  while  their  opponents 

Such   are    the   fears   which   have  have  achieved  several  mitigations  of 

sprung  up  with  the  last  half  century ;  this  arbitrary  code,  and  are  destined,  we 

fears  from  which  our  ancestors  were  trust,  to  effect  many  more, 

happily  free.    Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  Meantime,  Dr.    Loudon  has  come 

that  formerly  the  current  of  apprehen-  into  the  field  with  the  hope  of  recon- 

sion  flowed  in  a  contrary  direction ;  and  ciling  the  combatants,  and  in  a  French 

poets  and  statesmen  alike  thought  that  work  now  before  us  he  endeavours  to 

population  was  diminishing.    The  de*  gives  a  practical  solution  of  the  difii- 

cay  of  population  in  England  was  one  culty  *. 

of  the  constant  complaints'of  our  an-  Beginning  in  the  established  manner, 
cient  parliaments  ;  and  as  it  was  Dr.  Loudon  tells  us  of  the  fecundity  of 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  disuse  of  tillage  rabbits  and  herrings,  and  the  progres- 
and  increase  of  pasturage,  it  was  once  .6ive  increase  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
asserted  that  a  sheep  was  a  more  de-  laud  during  the  last  150  years.  Should 
vouring  beast  than  a  lion.  it  continue  at  the  same  rate  for  the 

In  the  <*  Coltness  Collections/'  lately  next  two  centuries,  Ireland  would  con- 
published  by  the  Maitland  Club,  there  tain  128,000,000  souls.  As  for  Eng- 
isaninterestingaccountof  the  journey  land,  it  has  been  shewn  by  various 
of  a  Scottish  lady  from  Edinburgh  to  men  of  figures  that  it  might  nourish 
London,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-  120  or  even  300  millions  of  inhabitants, 
tuiy.  She  was  far  from  being  struck  To  effect  this,  however,  we  must  give 
by  the  populousness  of  the  southern  up  horses  and  oxen,  dhempoUtonner 
division  of  our  island :  rather  the  re-  or  disfish  our  rivers,  and  turn  fJEur 
verse.  "  I  did  not  think  England  suf-  Albion  into  a  Urie  dejardins  de  pommes 
ficienUy  peopled,  nor  so  populous  by  ^  terre, — a  most  undesirable  conclu- 

for,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  pro-  «  <<8oiatkmdiipn>bite>edeUpaiml.tkmet<l. 

duce,  as  the  best  cultivated  counties  in  l*  iobnatance,  loamiae  k  on  mededn  dans  vne 

ct     Ai      3  „  9Mt  de  Lettree,  par  Cluurlet  Loadoo.  Doctenr  en 

DOOtlano.  M«decin^  es-commlMaire  de  S.  M.  Britanniqne, 

ThU  wa.  in  1756.    At  a  later  period    tSf^tS,^S!S^'i:h^%St!!^' 
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Bion!    Suppose  a  race  of  men  placed  population  of  Prusda  between   1816 

in  a  fertile  country  under  the  most  fa-  and  1836  ? 

vourable  circumstances,  without  war  Dr.  Loudon  admits  the  premises  of 

or  foreign  levy,  without  let  or  hin-  Mat  thus,  as  well  as  his  conclusion  that 

drance  to  their  continual  increase  ;  in  population  has  a  strong  tendency  to 

short,  let  Utopia  be  realized,  and  popu-  outstrip  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  bat 

lation  might  double  every  fifteen,  or  at  the  same  time  he  allows  that  the 

even  every  ten  years.  "  moral  check,"  as   it  is  impudently 

Bat  wars,  epidemics,  the  want  of  the  called,  would  be   the  most  enormous 

necessaries  of  life,  late  marriages,  and  encouragement  to  vice.     How,  then, 

the  bad  physical  education  of  chil-  does  he  get  out  of  the  dilemma  P    In  a 

dien,   prevent   this   from    ever   hap-  curious  manner  enough  ;  by  the  reeom- 

pening ;    so  that  a  doubling  of  the  mendation  of  long  suckling.     He  ob- 

population  once  in  twenty -five  years,  serves  that,  in  late  works,  the  time  re- 

which  has  taken  place  in  North  Ame-  commended  for  suckling  is  from  twelve 

rica,  has  been  the  quickest  increase  to  fifteen  months.    The  longest  of  these 

known  *.  periods  was  the  usual  time  during  the 

The  terror  inspired  by  so  rapid  an  last  century  in  Qermany,  France,  and 
increase,  drove  Malthus  to  affirm  that  even  England.  In  the  days  of  Ambrose 
the  only  remedy  for  these  evils,  the  Par4,  the  ladies  of  the  French  court 
only  check  to  the  most  frightful  in-  suckled  their  infants  for  eighteen 
crease  of  population  in  these  islands,  months ;  while  Mahometan  women,  in 
was  to  put  off  marriage  to  the  age  of  obedience  to  the  Koran,  perform  this 
twenty-eight  or  thirty.  This  proposi-  duty  for  two  years  at  least.  Longer 
tion  is  sufiiciently  demoralizing,  and  if  periods,  however,  have  been  common, 
adopted  would  convert  a  kingdom  into  Thus,  in  the  second  book  of  Maccar 
one  huge  brothel;  but  other  and  worse  bees,  we  find  an  instance  of  a  mother 
abominations  have  been  suggested,  un-  suckling  her  child  for  three  years, 
til  at  last,  some  three  years  since,  we  This,  too,  is  the  usual  period  among 
arrived  at  Marcus's  proposal  for  stifling  the  aborigines  of  America,  from  the 
new-bom  infants  with  carbonic  acid  most  northern  point  to  Cape  Horn,  and 
gas.  As  for  wars,  their  influence  on  also  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  Chateau- 
large  populations  is  small  indeed,  briand  mentions  an  American  child 
What  wars,  for  instance,  would  take  which  was  suckled  up  to  its  seventh  or 
off  the  3,749,094  persons  added  to  the  eighth  year ;  and  Captain  King,  in  the 
_.««-«  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  North 

*  lithe  following  puatteFjrench  7  Wetbink  Pole,  speaks  of  a  boy  whom  he  saw 

not.    Cent  acres  de  terras  lea  meilleuresponvant        .  ^i.-  ^i iv        ^      a 

a^ionrdniai  snAre  I  U  snbslstrace  de  cent  ha-  return   to   his    mothers    breast,   after 

biianta,  ne  poomient  paa  «tre  mia  en  ^tat  de  makinir  use  of  his  bow  and  anoWS.     A 

rapporter  piua  qae  douse  foia  la  qoantiU  d'ali-  *"»*""B  "*«^  "*  "*"  *^**^  ""**  «*vww.     a 

ment  actaeUement  prodnite  en  troia  cent  ana,  lady  ofgood  family  in  Warwickshire,  told 

tandis  qn'au  lien  de  cent  habitanta  qui  vivent  t*_  t       j        *                 i.                       t  j 

aur  cea  cent  acres  de  terrea,  11  en  ponrrait  de-  Iir.JLiOuaonof  a  case  where  a  young  lady 

meurer  et  exister,   si  raccroisaement  g6om6'  -.„„  «.,«i*i<k;i   .,,«  ♦^  *^u^  «.^  ^e  .:«r*.i^» 

trique  recevait  tont  le  d<»veloppement  dont  U  est  ^^  SUCkled  up  to  the  age  of  Sixteen, 

!!!II^*ffiPI^'  ^'?"'  •^ K?^"*'^'**. ^•.^**«  and  then  died  of  vexation  at  being 

premiere  souche  decent  habitants,  etcelaa'effec-  i      «       .        t_.         »                  -. 

tnerait  dana  le  m^mc  espace  de  troia  rents  ana.  weaned.     In  the   thirty-third  number 

A   native  critic    wonld    say    that    without  *    ^i.      xr  :n      nu*         •     i     »     • 

aparkUng  clewneaa,  and  compact  elegance,  a  ^f    the    MedlCO-Chirurgical     Review, 

SS;crrdr*Dr.'u?utn^^^  ^^ere   is  an   account  of  one   Judith 

second  edition  of  this  irork  to  the  care  of  a  aound  Waterford  who  suckled  uninterruDtedlv 

Utt&ai€tir,  *^       ' 
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for  forty-seven  years.  She  had  milk  to  a  hundred  and  fifty,  children  oaght 
in  her  breasts  in  her  eighty-first  year ;  to  be  suckled  to  the  age  of  three, 
and  Dr.  Loudon,  on  a  recent  tour  to  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the 
England,  found  the  fact  to  be  as  al-  arguments  against  Dr.  Loudon's  pro- 
leged.  A  similar  instance  is  given  by  posal  are  chiefly  these  :— 
Meckel,  and  several  are  narrated  by  First,  there  is  something  grating  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  his  work  on  Dis-  every  sound  mind  in  any  scheme  in- 
eases  of  the  Breast.  tended  to  prevent  conception. 

On  the  whole,  however,  three  years  Secondly,  under  the  present  system, 
seems  to  be  the  best  and  most  natural  so  many  women  bear  ten  or  twelve 
period.  In  Macrobius's  commentary  on  healthy  children,  without  damage  td 
Scipio's  dream,  it  is  observed  that  at  their  own  constitution,  that  child- 
seven  months  the  teeth  begin  to  appear,  bearing  once  in  sixteen  months  would 
and  thatat  twice  seven  the  infant  can  sit.  seem  quite  as  natural  as  once  in  four 
At  thrice  seven  he  talks,  at  four  times  years ;  the  period  fixed  on  by  Dr. 
seven  he  walks.    At  five  times  seven    Loudon. 

months  the  child  begins  to  dislike  the  Thirdly,  long  suckling  is  practically 
nurse's  milk,  unless  he  is  induced  to  found  to  be  highly  injurious  to  women's 
bear  it  longer  by  the  force  of  habit.  constitutions. 

Dr.  Loudon  is  often  asked  how  often  To  the  first  objection  Dr.  Loudon 
in  the  day  the  infant  ought  to  have  th6    answers : — 

breast ;  how  long  it  ought  to  be  suckled  That  he  should  think  it  impious  to 
without  being  fed  ;  when  vegeta-  propose  this  long  suckling  in  order  to 
ble  diet  ought  to  be  given  in  addition  prevent  conception,  but  that  he  does 
to  the  mother's  milk ;  when  it  ought  so  because  It  is  the  natural  term, 
to  be  weaned,  and  when  animal  food  The  third  he  answers  by  denying  the 
ought  to  be  added  to  the  vegetable  P  fact,  and  afllrming  that  women  who 
To  which  he  answers,  it  should  have  cannot  suckle  are  to  be  deemed  mere 
the  breast  every  two  or  three  hours;    exceptions. 

have  the  mother's  milk  alone  for  the  We  are  not  sure  whether  he  answers 
first  fourteen  months,  and,  with  the  our  second  objection  at  all,  but  it  is  of 
addition  of  cows'  or  goats'  milk,  till  it  less  importance. 
18  three  years  old;  farinaceous  or  vege-  The  balance  of  our  judgment  is  cer- 
table  food  being  added  when  it  becomes  tainly  against  the  plan.  Dr.  Loudon  is 
necessary.  As  for  the  three  years'  evidently al>enevolentman,butha8 been 
suckling,  Dr.  Loudon  afiiirms  that  it  fascinated  by  the  Malthusian  figures  and 
is  backed  by  the'  practice  of  those  statements.  If  systems  are  known  by  their 
mammalia  which  bear  but  a  single  fruits,  we  would  ask  him  what  kind  the 
young  one.  The  period  of  suckling  theory  of  population  has  borne— whe- 
is  always  one-seventh  of  the  time  re-  theranygrapes  have  been  gathered  from 
quired  for  attaining  maturity,  and  one-  this  bramble  ?  From  the  original  trea- 
forty-ninth  of  their  most  prolonged  tise  of  Malthus  to  Marcus's  pamphlet, 
existence.  Thus  the  elephant  becoming  from  the  New  Poor  Bill  to  the  dis- 
adult  at  eighteen,  and  living  to  one  couragement  of  charity,  public  and 
hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty,  the  fe-  private,  all  speaks  loudly  against  the 
male  suckles  her  young  to  the  age  of  theory  whose  development  leads  to 
two  and  a  half;  and  as  man  is  com-  such  terrible  results.  What  is  wrong 
pletely  developed  at  one-and-twenty,  must  be  based  on  what  is  false, 
and  may  live,  according  to  Dr.  Loudon,  — 
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MEMOIR  OP  BARON  LARREY.  geon-in-chief  i  and  a  ichool  of  medicine  and 

military  Murgerj  having  been  reoently  formed 

By  M.  E.  Bbxschbt.  at  Vid-de-Grace,  the  profesaonhip  waa  ooa- 

^_^__  ferred  upon  him. 

In  1798  M.  Larrey  departed  for  Egypt ; 
Jean  DoMiNiaus  Lakrst  waa  bom  in  and  during  the  aeveral  yeara  that  thia  ezpeo 
1766,  in  the  email  village  of  Baudeau,  near  dition  lasted,  we  know  how  much  glory,  how 
Bagnires-de-Bigorre.  Dnring  his  infancy  many  treasares  of  adenoe,  were  accumulated, 
he  lost  his  father  and  mother,  and  was  in-  After  thia  campaign  Larrey  published  a 
debted  for  his  early  education  to  the  gene-  treatise,  which,  like  the  works  of  Ambroae 
rous  kindness  of  the  Abb6  Grasset.  Soon,  Pang,  whom  he  dosely  reaembled,  will  long 
however,  an  uncle,  who  practised  surgery  at  bear  the  test  of  time. 
Toulouse,  undertook  the  direction  of  his  In  1802  M.  Larrey  was  named  surgeon- 
classical  studies,  and  induced  him  to  enter  in-chief  of  the  guard  of  oonsula,  and  two 
on  his  medical  career.  At  the  age  of  15  years  after  waa  induded  in  the  first  promo* 
Larrey  became  a  pupil  of  his  unde.  He  tion  of  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
devoted  seven  years  to  his  elementary  medi-  He  vras  suooessivdy  appointed  inspector- 
cal  studies,  and  then  presented  himself  be-  general  of  the  Board  of  Health,  andaorgeon* 
fore  a  ooncours  for  Uie  situation  of  surgeon  in-chief  of  the  Imperial  Guard ;  and  in 
in  the  marinea.  He  gained  an  appointment,  1812  received  the  title  of  surgeon-in-chief 
and  in  1787  sailed  for  the  colonies  on  board  of  the  entire  army. 

the  frigate  Vigilante;  and  from  the  very  In  the  hundred  days  M.  Larrey  again 

commencement  of  his   military  career  he  undertook  active  service  in  the  army,  and 

gave  proofs  of  his  zeal,  his  foresight,  and  his  set  out  for  Waterloo,  where  he  was  wounded 

devotion  to  the  service.  and  made  prisoner.     He  was  about  to  be 

He  shortly  returned  to  Prance,  and  was  shot,  when  a  young  surgeon,  placing  the 

appointed  ehirurgien  interne  d  Vhdpitai  dee  bandage  over  his  eyes,  reopgniaed  his  old 

invaiidee;   and,  a  few  years  after,  having  master. 

obtained  a  commission  as  surgeon's  chi^  The  government  of  1830  found  in  him 

mate,    he  accompanied  the   army  of  the  the  same  seal  for  the  welfiuv,  and  devotion 

Rhine.  to  the  dutiea  of  his  country,  aa  when  he  waa 

M.  Larrey  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  in  Egypt,  at  Aboukir,  or  at  the  foot  of  the 

about  the  improvemente  which  were  intro-  Pyramids.     It  is  this  incessant  zeal  which 

duced  in  the  ambulances  of  the  army.    The  we  may  accuse  of  having  deprived  us  of  this 

services  which  he  performed  in  this  depart-  exoaUent  man,  who  rettdned  to  tiie  last  faia 

ment  were  so  great,  that  in  1793  they  were  fiill  force  and  love  of  doing  good.      M. 

signalized  by  a  public  recognition.    We  read  Larrey  died  at  Lyon,  on  his  return  from 

in  the  report  of  General  Beauhamais,  after  Algerie. 

the  battle  of  Mayence: — "Among  those  In  a  life  so  occupied  with  military  aBUcs, 

whose  intelligence  and  activity  have  bril-  we  may  wonder  how  he  could  find  time  to 

liantly  served  the  republic  on  this  day,  I  write  tiie  important  works  which  he  haa  left 

must  not  omit  to  mention  Adjutant-General  us,  and  which  have  procured  for  him  the 

Bailly,    Abatucd,    Snrgeon-M^jor  Larrey,  tide  of  corresponding  member  of  nearly  all 

and  the  company  of  ambulances  volantes,  the  learned  sodetiei^  in  Europe.    Indeed,  wo 

whose  indefatigable    care   in  dressing   the  scarcdy  know  which  to  admire  moat,  tiw 

wounded  haa  done  much  to  diminidi  the  incessant  activity  of  M.  Larrey  in  his  mili- 

affliction  of  the  day,  and  asaiBted  in  saving  tary  duties,  or  his  industry  in  oolleoting 

many  brave  defenders  of  our  country.''  observations,  and  composing  vrorka,  which 

It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Larrey  that  form  at  once  a  history  of  military  campaigna 

theae  ambulanoea  volantes  were  attached  to  and  scientific  memoirs,  of  the  highest  inte- 

the  vanguard  of  the  army  commanded  by  rest. 

Desaix.  In  Egypt,  and  in  the  deserts  of  In  however  high  esteem  we  may  hold  bia 
Lybia,  where  the  Prench  army  were  subject  scientific  and  military  career,  we  are  bound 
to  every  privation,  Larrey  was  of  essential  almost  to  venerate  his  moral  life,  whidi  Was 
service  in  animating  the  courage,  and  sua*  one  long  devotion  to  public  aflhirs  and  to 
taining  the  strength  of  the  soldiers.  humanity.  The  hi|^  opinion  which  Napo- 
The  indefritigable  activity  of  M.  Larrey  leon  entertained  of  the  integrity  and  ability 
haa  beoi  witnessed  through  every  country  of  M.  Larrey,  are  suffidenUy  shewn  in  the 
into  which  the  French  armies  have  carried  following  words,  addreased  by  him  to  Dr. 
the  national  standard  during  the  late  wars  :  Amott,  at  St.  Hdena.  '*  Whatman  ia  mora 
thus  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Corsica,  brave  and  deserving  than  Larrey  I  How 
Spain,  Poland,  Russia,  have  admired  hia  great  vras  the  care  he  bestowed  on  the  army 
seal  and  his  talente,  and  ezpeiieneed  the  in  Egypt,  both  in  crossing  the  desert,  and 
benefite  of  his  philanthropy.  after  the  aliair  at  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  and  like- 
In  179)  M.  Larrey  was  appointed  sur-  wise  throughout  Europe.     I  have  oonodved 
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a  high  and  lasting  esteem  for  him.     If  the  that  there  was  some  forragn  body  in  the 

army  erect  a  column  as  an  acknowledgment  womb,  which  in  all  probabOity  would  soon 

of  the  senricea  of  any  person,  it  should  erect  be  expelled. 

one  to  Larrey."  While  we  were  thus  conversing  on  the 

The  address  of  M.   Breachet  oondndes  subject,  I  was  hurriedly  summonol  to  my 

with  the  following  words  t — *'  In  short,  I  patient,  who  told  me  there  was  something 

perceive  this  recital  to  have  been  useless ;  coming   from    her.     On   making  the  ex- 

cme  word  should  have  been  enough ;  it  is  in  amination  during  the  pain  I  found  the  head 

itself  an  elogium,  and  stamps  Larrey  with  of  a  small  child  presenting  with  the  mem- 

the  sesl  of  immortality ;— that  word  was  branes  complete,  and  on  the  recurrence  of 

pronounced  by  the  greatest  genius  of  mo-  another  pain,    the  child,  membranes,  and 

dem  times,  who,  speaking  of  this  illustrious  placenta,  were  expelled  altogether.     I  im- 

surgeon,  said  '  c'est  I'homme  le  plus  ver-  mediately  opened  the  bag  containing  very 

tocux  que  j'aie  connu.'     Let  us  erect  to  the  little  liquor  amnii,  and  found  in  it  a  dead 

honour  of  Larrey  and  of  our  profession,  the  male  child,  at  about  the  sixth  month  of  ges- 

oolumn  of  which  the  Emperor  spoke  ;  and  tadon :  ahrivelled  and  dark,  but  not  at  all 

let  us  inscribe  thereon  the  worda  of  Napo-  putrid  or  decomposed,  between  eight  and 

leon." — Disetmrg  prononci  ntr  la  tombe  de  nine   inches    long.     The  cord  was   small, 

M.  ie  Baron  Larrey,  au  nom  de  PAeademie  easily  giving   way  under  the  fingers :    but 

dee  Seienceef  par  M,  E.  Breeehet.  the  placenta  appeared  to  be  fully  as  large  as 

one  belonging  to  a  fullg-rown  foetus,  and 

healthy.    Indeed  J  have  often  met  with  a 

EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  TWINS,  smallerone  at  the  tall  period.  The  uterus  now 

By  William  Jameson,  M.D.  S?""^^  ^""^  ?  t^  *  **^^?"1  "''^^ 

A    •-.    .a  ^   w        *«..%.  ^be  abdomen,  adnumstered  an  opiate,  and 

AMistant  Surgeon  to  Mcrcer»BH08piUl,&c.  never  saw  a  more  astonished  fenude. 

The  account  I  received  was  as  follows. 

Ok  the  evening  of  the  3rd  April  last,  I  was  It  appeared  that  she  had  had  four  previous 

called  to  Fitzwilliam  Place,  to  see  Mrs.  R.  confinements  without  any  untoward  circum- 

a  lady  about  30  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  stances,  each  labour  being  generally  complete 

four  living  children,  in  consequence  of  severe  in  a  fewhours.    That  the  youngest  of  diem 

pain  experienced  through  the  abdomen,  which  wa  s  aboy  then  only  seven  weeks  old,  having 

recurred  at  uncertain  intervals,  lasting  gene-  been  bom  on  the  13th  February  last,  which  she 

rally  about  five  minutes  at  a  time.  was  nursing.  That  she  had  been  attended  by  a 

These  pains  commenced  in  the  morning  midwife  at  her  residence  in  the  county  of 

after  brealcfast,  but  in  consequence  of  tfae^  Wicklow  (her  usual  medical  attendant  being 

becoming  more  severe,  and  dreading  inflam-  out  of  the  way  when  sent  for) ;  that  on  that 

mation,  she  sent  for  me.  occasion  her  labour  went  on  much  the  same 

When  I  arrived  she  was  in  bed,  her  pulse  as  usual,  having  been  completed  in  four 
a  little  accelerated,  tongue  dean,  no  tender,  hours  ;  that  the  after-birth  was  thrown  oflf 
ness  discoverable  on  pressure  in  any  part  of  about  ten  minutes  after  the  birth  of  the  child, 
the  abdomen,  which  felt  full,  but  being  without  any  subsequent  hmnorrhage ;  and 
seized  during  the  examination  with  pain,  I  that  she  recovered  and  was  able  to  go  about 
then  distinctly  discovered  a  firm,  hard  tn-  her  domestic  arrangements  as  soon  as  on 
mor,  that  readbed  aa  high  as  the  umbilicus,  former  occasions ;  but  she  remarked  that 
hut  became  softer  on  2ie  subsidence  of  the  her  sise  had  not  much  decreased,  which  she 
pain,  and  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  imputed  to  bad  swathing  of  the  abdomen, 
gnvid  uterus  On  applying  the  stethoscope  That  her  general  health  was  good ;  had  as 
over  the  tumor,  after  some  difficulty  I  much  milk  as  usual,  and  the  only  thing  that 
thought  I  heard  a  placental  murmur  in  the  annoyed  her  was  her  sise,  whioi  she  con- 
right  iliac  fossa,  but  no  foetal  hesrt  any  sidered  a  natural  consequence  to  her  situa- 
where,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  hear  tion,  as  she  always  got  fiit  while  nuning 
being  with  diild,  and  then  in  labour.  This,  Tliat  the  last  time  she  menstruated  was 
however,  she  conndered  to  be  impossible,  as  in  the  latter  end  pf  the  month  of  April,  1 84 1 , 
she  had  been  confined  so  recently  (seven  and  as  she  had  been  confined  on  the  I3th  of 
weeks)  of  a  child  she  was  then  nursing.  A  Februaiy  last,  forty-two  weeks  must  oonse- 
vaginal  examination  waa  refused ;  I  found,  quently  have  elapsed  between  the  last  period 
however,  on  inquiry,  that  she  had  had  a  slight  of  menstruation  and  the  birth  of  the  ddld. 
red  disdiarge  from  the  vagina  during  the  The  above  case  I  consider  one  of  great  in- 
latter  part  of  the  day,  which  she  considered  terest,  whether  viewed,  in  the  first  place,  as 
menstrual.  regards  the  size  of  the  child,  it  being  as 

As  I  waa  convinced  the  tumor  was  the  la^  as  a  child  at  the  sixth  month ;  the  dr- 
nterus,  and  that  it  was  acting  to  get  rid  of  cumstanoe  of  itahaving  been  carried  forty- 
something  or  other,  I  ordered  an  oil  draught,  nine  weeks  (within  three  weeks  of  twelve 
and  quitteid  the  apartment  in  order  to  explain  months)  after  the  last  act  of  menstruatlan, 
to  the  husband  my  views  of  the  case,  viz.  and  remaining  for  sudi  a  length  of  time 
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after  Its  growdi  was  arrested  in  atero  withoat  of  the  oervieal  and  axillary  glands.     For  ^ft 

becoming   decomposed ;   the   labour  pains  years  he  had  been  affected  hj  syphilM,  snf- 

oeasing  after  the  birth  of  the  first,  and  no  fering  under  gonorrboeal  sores  on  the  glana, 

inoonTenience  arising  from,  or  suspicion  of  and  buboes.    In  theyearl833heezperiienoed 

anything  remaining  in  the  uterus,  after  that  periodical  pains  in  the  left  hip,  which  were 

accouchement.     All  these  are  points,  I  say,  at  first  supposed  to  be  rheumatic.     These 

of  great  interest.     Secondly,  to  view  it  as  a  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not 

case  of  superfoetation,  or  as  one  of  common  bear  the  least  pressure  on  the  part,  and  were 

twins,  in  which  the  first  was  expelled  under  especially  severe  at  night,  in  the  loins  and 

ordinary  circumstances  at  the  full  period  ;  left  hip.     He  was  admitted  into  the  hospital 

then  all  labour  pains  have  ceased,  and  an  at  Vienna  in  March  1834.     At  this  time  the 

ignorant  woman  being  in  attendance,  who  appearance  of  the  patient  betokened  severe 

did  not  know  whether  a  second  child  re-  -suffering :  the  pulse  was  quick  ;  the  appetite 

mained  behind  or  not,  from  the  feel  of  the  lost ;  and  nights  sleepless.     The  left  hip  was 

abdomen,  while  a  second  did  not  only  exist,  swollen,    and   several  whitish  immoveable 

dut  was  carried  for  seven  weeks  afterwards  swelHngs,of  the  size  of  a  chicken's  egg,  were 

without  any  suspicion  of  its  existence.  perceived  in  this  situation.     The  thigh  was 

I  am  fuUy  aware  that  many  practitioners  flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  any  attempt  to 
have  met  cases  (a  similar  one  of  which  oc-  straighten  it  was  attended  with  a  great  in- 
cnrred  with  myself)  of  abortion  having  taken  crease  of  pain,  as  was  also  every  endeavour  of 
place  in  twins,  where  one  ovum  was  expelled,  the  patient  to  move  himself,  or  turn  in  bed. 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  female  has  After  his  admission,  cold  applications  were 
gone  on  progressively  increasing  in  size,  and  applied,  with  occasional  abstraction  of  blood 
in  a  few  months,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  leeches,  and  three  moxas,  which  had  the 
brought  forth  a  living  child  at  the  fbll  period,  effect  of  reducing  the  swelling,  and  diminish- 
Other  instances  again,  of  twin  cases,  in  which  ing  the  pain  a  little ;  but  very  little  increase 
one  child  has  gone  on  to  the  full  period,  and  in  the  mobility  of  the  limb  followed.  Subse- 
been  healthy  and  ftill  grown,  while  its  com*  quently  diarrhoea,  with  hectic,  followed,  and 
panion  in  utero  has  been  bUghted  at  a  very  the  patient  sunk  in  May  1834. 
early  period  (a  beautifhl  preparation  On  post-niortem  examination,  the  left  os 
illustrative  of  which  we  have  preserved  in  innominatum  was  found  swollen  and  soft. 
Coombe  Hospital  Museum),  and  been  ex-  The  upper  part  of  the  ilii^m  was  degenerated 
pelled  at  the  same  labour,  giving  rise  to  the  into  an  oblong  osseo-fibrous  sac,  which  was 
idea  of  superfoetation,  or  of  a  woman  having  fiUed  with  fragments  of  bone  and  hydatids, 
conceived  again  while  she  was  pregnant,  from  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp-seed  to  a  walnut, 
the  circnmstance  of  the  child  not  being  pu-  Even  the  cells  in  these  fragments  of  bone  were 
trid,  some  erroneously  imagining  that  a  dead  stuffed  with  hydatids.  Connected  with  the 
child  cannot  be  carried  for  any  length  of  pelvic  bones  were  projections  of  the  size  of  a 
time  without  being  found  in  that  state.  walnut,  or  hen's  egg,  which  proved  to  be 

But  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  cavities  formed  by  the  expanded  walls  of  the 

which    a  woman  was    pregnant  of  twins  bone,    and   the  thickened   periosteum,  or 

(evidently  the  case  here),  where,  at  the  full  bounded  by  the  latter  alone.     Some  of  theae 

period,  labour  set  in,  and  went  on  healthily,  projected  into  the  cavity  of  tiie  pelvis,  form- 

expelling   one  child   alive,  while   another,  ing  bags,  communicating  with  the  cancellotts 

dead,  was  retained  and  held  in  the  womb  for  texture  of  the  bone  by  larger  or  smaller 

seven  weeks  afterwards.  apertures.    They  contained  irregular  plates 

The  retention  of  the  placenta  is  also  a  of  bone,  of  various  sfaws,  and  hydatids,  with 

matter   deserving   of  attention :  why   was  Ann  trsnsparent  walls,  diflering  in  size  from 

tiiere  not  hsemorrhaga  after  the  birth  of  the  «  scarcely  perceptiblegrain  of  sand,  to  ahaael- 

living  child,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  the  not,  which  lay  loose  between  the  fingments  of 

enexpelled  contents  preventeid  uterine  cOn-  bone,  sometimes  one  hydatid  occupying  an 

traction  to  have  gone  on  sufficiently  for  that  entire  cell ;  at  others,  several  were  grouped 

purpose.    The  only  answer  I  should  give  to  together,  and  connected  with  the  fine  raem- 

this  is,  that  the  ovum  remainin  ing  the  womb,  brane  which  lined  the  cavity  of  the  bone.  Hie 

and  of  a  sufildent  sise,  must  have  pressed  hip-joint  was  also  swollen,  and  a  section  of 

against  the  surface  to  which  the  other  pla-  the  capsular  membrane  diowed  that  hydatids 

oenta  was  attached,  and  in  that  way  have  were  contained  within  it. 
saved  the  patient. — DubUn  Joum.  qfM^d.        This  case,  taken  in  connection  with  others 

Science^  of  a  similar  nature,  related  by  FMeke  and 

Cullerier,  renders  it  probable,  in  the  author's 

opinion,  that  the  disease  was  connected 
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LABouRiB,  aged  42  years,  had  suffered  in 
his  youth  from  repeated  attacks  of  sweUiBg  
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DRUGS   ON   SALE   IN  THE   ENGLISH   MARKET, 

With  their  Prices  Bad  leveral  Duties. 

(From  the  Offieiml  Retumsy  Sepimbgr  IS,  18420 


Aloes,  Barbadoes,  D.r c 

Hepatic  (dry)  bd c 

Cape,  BD c 

iUiise,  on  of,  

IS.  i«    ••••••••••ID 

Ajsafoetida.  B.D. ....c 

Balsam,  Canada,  d.p lb 

Copaiba,  bd lb 

Peru,  BO lb 

Benzoin  (best)  bo. .•• c 

Camphor,  unrefined,  bd. c 

Cantnariaes,  d.p lb 

Caraway,  Oil  of,  D.p lb 

Cascarillaor  Elentheria  Bark,D.p.c. 

Cassia,  Oil  of,  BD lb 

Castor  Oil.  East  India,  bd lb 

West  I.  (bottle)  d.p.  l^lb 

Castoreum,  American lb 

D.p.       Hudson's  Bay lb 

Catechu,  BD.' Pale    c 

Dark 

Cinchona  Bark,  Pale  (Crown) ....  lb 

BD.  Red    lb 

•  Yellow  lb 

Colocynth,  Turkey lb 

D.p.      Mogaoore lb 

Calumba  Root,  BD c 

Cubebs,  BD c 

Gamboge,  BD c 

Gentian,  d.p c 

Ouaiacum,  d.p lb 

Gum  Arabic, Turkey,  fine,  d.p...  c 
Do.  seconds,  d.p.  •  •  c 
Bsrbary,  brown,  bd.  c 

Do.  white,  D.p c 

E.  I.  fine  yellow,  bd.  c 
Do.  dark  brown,  b.d.  c 


c 
>  c 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 
lb 


Senegal  garblings,  d.p. 

Trasicanth.  D.p 

Iceland  Moss  (lichen),  d.p. 
ipecacuanha  Root,  b.d.  .... 

Jalap,  BD 

Manna,  flaky,  bd 

Sicilian,  BD 

Musk,  China,  BD ox 

Myrrh,  East  India,  bd c 

Turkey,  BD c 

Nux  Vomica,  bd lb 

Opium,  Turkey,  BD lb 

Peppermint,  Oil  of,  F.  bd lb 

Quicksilver,  FD lb 

Rhubarb,  East  India,  bd lb 

Dutch,  trimmed,  d.p.  lb 

Russian,  bd lb 

Saffron,  French,  bd lb 

Spanish lb 

Sarsaparilla,  Honduras,  bd lb 

Lisbon,  bd lb 

Scammony,  Smyrna,  d.p lb 

Aleppo    lb 

Senna,  East  India,  bd lb 

Alexandria,  d.p lb 

Smyrna,  d.p lb 

Tripoli,  D.p lb 


Pbicb. 


^   s,  d.  jf  s.  d, 

10    0    0  to  35    0    0 

5    0    0  10    0    0 

1  14    0  9  16    0 

0  6    0  0    6    3 

1  10    0  8    0    0 
0    16  0    18 

0    13  

0    4    6  6    0 

25    0    0  50    0    0 

12  10    0  18    0    0 

0    19  0    2    0 


0    0   4 


0  11    0 

2  iJ^o 

0    1    0 


0  12  6 
0  0  5 
0  1  6 
0  10 
0    10 


9  14    0 
0    2    6 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0  0 

0  6 

1  8 

1  8 

1  8 


Duty 

and  5  per  cent. 


#•   a. 
)BP.lb0    W 

JF.  ibo  as 


c 

lb 

c 

lb 

c 

c 

lb 

lb 

c 

lb 

c 


lb 

c 
lb 
c 
t 

c 


c 

c 

t 

lb 

lb 

lb 

OS 


lb 
lb 


i 


1 
0 
4 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
1 
1 
1 


1 
0 
1 
5 
1 


1 
1 
6 

1 
0 

0 

0 


c 

lb 

lb 

lb 

lb 

F.  lb   0 


5 

1 

4 
0 
0 


0 

1 

0 
3 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 


1    0 


0    1 


0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


1    0 


1    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

i 

6 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1 

8 
8 


I    0 
0    1 


lb        0  6 

B.I.lbO  1 

{Other^  1 
{  sorts 


Duty  Paid. 


Same  time 

In  1842 

ialMI. 

tolaat  week 

116,154 

109,909 

2,114 

9C0 

53 

89 

1,594 

1,814 

895 

878 

977 

725 

54 

65 

356 

486 

16,517 

19,665 

674 

Mil 

81 

201 

4,571 

2,546 

^2,534 

5,808 

124 

935 

41,638 

25,795 

472 

2,812 

200 

51,799 

47 

476 

117 

7678 

6,260 

8,946 

84 

99,40 

7,861 

50,166 

8,940 

9,940 

169 

189 

99^794 

8,400 

191,601 

17,791 

11,500 

9,661 
199,586 

7,696 
199,949 

68,661 


479 

10,429 

129 

98,399 

88 

434 

59 

6,569 

6,587 

19,815 

81 

1,995 

7,209 

82,740 

8,519 
686 

74 

5 

26,696 

1,749 

919,188 

18,766 

16,859 

1,866 
8^858 

5,810 
78,449 

49,868 
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METEOBOLOGICAL  JOURNAL. 


ST.  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL. 

RVLBB  WITH    RXSPBCT  TO  TRB  ADltlSSIOK 
OF  PUPILS. 


1.  No  gentleman  shall  be  admitted  as  a 


APOTHECARIES^  HALL. 

LIST  OF  OENTLBMEN  WHO  HATX  BJBCBITXD 
CERTIFICATB8. 


Thurtdaif,  Sepiembtr  15,  1842. 


2.  The  pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  visit 


the  patients,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  A  TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  FOR  THE 

™^<^officer8.  METROPOLIS, 

3.  The  pnpils  shall  not  visit  any  patient  Shewing  the  number  of  deaths  from  aU 
deemed  by  the  physicians  to  require  scclu-  causes  registered  in  the  week  ending 
sion,  ^cept  under  special  circumstancee.  Saturday,  September  10,  1842. 

4.  That  every  pupil  shall,  on  his  admis-    Small  Pox 13 

sion,  be  reqnirdl  to  give  a  promise  not  to    ^^f*?  !i!i!...!.'!!I    21 

divulge  the  name  of  any  patient  in  the  hos-     H^X^ciugh  '-,::::: S 

pital,  nor  to  publish  any  case  without  the    Croup  f....... .........' 7 

sanction  of  the  physicians.  Thrush    !!..!!.!!!!!!!!*.!*.!!."""    10 

5.  The  physicians  will  require  a  testimo-    S^tSl  •••    ^ 

nial  of  character  from  some  lecturer,  to  be    Cholera      ^ 


produced  by  the  gentleman  wishing  to  be- 
come a  pupO. 


ON  THB 


DIVISION  OP  MEDICAL  LABOUR. 


To  the  Editor  qfthe  Medical  Gazette. 

Sm, 

In  your  number  f6r  Sept.  9th  is  another 

stirring  letter  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hull,  on  ...  .,   w 

MuOf  of  tte  generd  prartitioner  of  medi.  gS^^^'«^'.«:^-;. J 

erne.     In  this  commumcation  he  refers,  m  Diseases  of  Joints  &c « 

laudatory  terms,  to  the  letter  of  "  A  Gene.  Ulcer 


Typhus .■;.*;.'.*.::  » 

Erysipelas a 

Syphilis ;..:::;::;"  5 

Hydrophobia j, 

Diseases  of  the  Brain,  Nerves,  and  Senses' .'.'  150 
luseases  of  the  Lungs  and  other  Oivans  of 

Respiration    jn 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels ! ! ! '.  8 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  other 

Oilcans  of  Digestion    » gc 

Diseases  of  the  Kidnej's,  *c 4 

Childbed |q 

Ovarian  Dropsy !!!!!!!!!  0 


Joints,  &c .'..!...'.'!.'!.'  .*.' ." '  s 

Fistula  ....■*.!'.;*.;;;;;;; J 

Diseases  of  Skin,  &c ""." 9 

Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat *..!*.'.*.!  118 

Old  Affe  or  Natural  Decay 47 

Deaths  by  Violence,  Privation,  or  Intempe- 
rance                             '^  ]g 

Causes  not  specified  .i!.'!!!!  11 


ral  Practitioner,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Gazkttb  of  July  8th.  Dr.  Hull, 
in  the  case  of  the  "  Dr.  Omnibus"  there 
narrated,  marks  his  sense  of  the  conduct 
pursued  by  the  surgeons  on  that  occasion 

thus  : — *'  The  heroes  quoted  by  the  *  Gene-  

ral  Practitioner,'  and  those  formerly  of  the    Pe>ths  flpom  all  Causes 8(4 

^'ar"'^ir7hi.";^„:?'rdnr  meteorological  JOURNiO.. 

this  testimony  of  approval  coming  from  such  ^^f^^-    Thbrmombtsr.|  Babomrr  r 

a  quarter,  it  is  only  just  and  fair  that  the  ^^^^  }* 

profession   should    know  these    gentlemen  Friday  .'^  .'  il 

through  the  medium  of  your  journal.     The  Saturday"  .'  17 

scene  occnired  at  the  Lancaster  Infirmary.  ?f^^y  •  •  *« 

The  surgeons  that  resisted,  and  cast  out  XnSdiV  '  ^ 

"  the  marauder"  (Dr.  Debitu),  were  Messrs.  ^ 
T.  T.  Bateson  and  T.  Howitt— I  am,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Genbral  Practitioner. 
Lancaster,  Sept.  90,  I8«t. 


flrom  52  to  67 

5S  69 

47  69 

47  69 

61  61 

60  62 

40  58 


SO'IS  to  SO-IS 


9014 
3005 

3*78 
•76 
99-56 
99-50 


SO-09 
»'97 
29-75 
99*66 
29*63 
29-47 


Wind,  N.  by  B.  and  N.on  the  14th;  N.and 
E.  by  S.  on  the  15th ;  N.E.  and  S.E.  on  the  16th : 
S  E.  on  the  17tb:  N.  and  B.  by  S.  on  the  18th  : 
S.W.  and  8.  by  E.  on  the  19U1 ;  S.  by  B.  and  S. 
on  the  20th. 

Generally  dear  tin  the  evening  of  the  17th. 
The    18th,  cloudy.    The  19th,  momimr  clear. 

*'if?*^.."'*®^J^y!.  ""i* ^^> generaUycIear.  ' 
Rain  fkllen,  -27  of  an  inch. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED  FOR  REVIEW. 

Mr.  Arehibald  Mazfield's  Observations  on 
Ulcers  of  the  Leg,  8mj.  &c.  t^  «  — 

Ueber  die  Abhangigkeit  der    physichen  u  ^**"^"' —  Several  communicationfl  have 

Popuhitionskrafte  vonden  einftchsten  Grund-  ,  ?  unavoidably  postponed  in  order  to  con- 

stoffen  der  Natur  mit  specieUer  Anwendiung  S  ▼anous  lectures,  and  to  make  rodm 

auf  die  Bevolkerungs-Statistik  von  Belgien  .     ^°^  P*pers  directly  referring  to  others 

Von  Dr.   Ferdinand  Xrobbi.     Leiozif  and  "*  prevwM  numbers  of  the  volume. 

Paris.     1842.  ^ TT: 

Wilson  81  Ooilvy,  57,  Skinner  Street,  London. 


INDEX  TO  VOL.  XXX. 


(VOL.  II.  FOR  THE  SESSION  1841-42.) 


iij 


A. 


Abdomen,  wound  of  the,  followed  by  intra- 

parietal  hernia,  T03. 
AbBcess    of   the  lungs,  evacuation  of  an, 

through  a  leech-bite,  by  Dr.  A.  Baracb, 

of  Lomberg,  447. 
Abscess  in  the  lung  pointing  between  the 

umbilicus,  532. 
Addison,  Dr.  on  Ihe  colourless  corpuscules, 

and  on  the  molecules  and  cytoblasts  in 

the  blood,  144. 
Air,  remarks  on  the  injecdon  of,  into  the 
Eustachian  tube,  238. 

Robison,  Mr.  John,  on  the  same*  3St. 
Aikin,  Mr*  on  the  ammoniaco-tartrate  of 

iron,  255. 
Albumen,  M.  Wohler  on  the  solubility  of, 

656. 
Albuminuria,  Mr.  Geo*  Robinson  on,  398, 
AUnatt,  Dr*  on  the  hydropathic  treatment 
offerers,  489. 

On  tic  douloareaz,  529,  603,  674,760, 
915,  943. 
Aloes,  Dr.  Maddock  on  the  preparation  of 

the  decoction  of,  924. 
Amaurosis,  on  the  employment  of  strychnia 

in,  733. 
American    physicians,   skeichea    of  —  Dr. 

Chapman,  923* 
Ammoniaco-tartrate  of  iron,  Mr.  Aikin  on 

the,  255. 
Amputation  of  the  leg,  Mr.  Thomas  Green's 

case  of,  with  some  observations  on  a  new 

mode  of  amputating,  573. 
Amussat's  M.  case  of  artificial  anus  in  a 

child,  543. 
Anatomy  bill,  editorial  obeer?ations  oa  the, 

296. 


Anatomical  plates,  the  publication  of,  on  a 

less  expensive  scale,  a  desideratum,  735. 

Aneurism,  carotid,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Johnson*s 

case  of,  57. 
Aneurism,   multilocular,    of   the    thoracic 

aorta.  Dr.  Law  on  a  case  of,  365.     ^ 
Antrum,  Mr.  Lyon's  case  of  fungus  oAhe, 

and  removal  of  superior  maxilla,  241. 
Annual  list  of  practitioners,  advantages  of 

the  publication  of  an,  700. 
Anus,  artificial,  Mr.  Parrott  on  the  opera- 
tion for,  14. 
Amussat'a,  M.  case  of,  in  a  child,  543. 
Apoplexy,  Dr.  Bodd's  clinical  lecture  on 

cases  of,  consequent  on  syphilis,  357. 
Apothecaries'  Company  t7.  Willett,  report  of 
the  trial  in  this  action,  957. 
Hall,  lists  of  gentlemen  who  have  received 
certificates,  32,  80,  160,  192,  336,  416, 
448,  512,   544,   576,  624,  656,  704, 
736,  784,  816,  896,   928,   960,  928, 
960,  992. 
Questions  for  the  botanical  priee,  894* 
Arsenic,    Mr.    Henry    Hough  Watson  on 
detecting  the  presence  of,  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  '*  Marsh's 
test,"  456. 
Arteries,  Mr.  Paget  on  the  relative  sises  of 

the  trunks  and  branches  of,  555. 
Artificial  aavs,  Mr.  Parrott  on  the  operation 
for,  14 ;  M.  Amaasat's  case  of,  in  a  child, 
543. 
Artificial  climates,  Mr.  JefiVeys  on,  for  the. 
restoration  and  preservation  of  healthi ; 
the  atmospheric  treatment  of  chr.onic 
diseases  of  the  chest,  41. 
On  the  atmospheric  treatment  of  chron' 
affections  of  the  lungs,  41,  149,  2'      *^ 
426,  633,  880,  948,  977,  ^* 

Asphyxia,  Dr.  T.  Ogier  Wazd  on  Ihe 
bility  of  persons  •affedng  from,  79        aensi- 

B. 
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Atmc6pliere»  Profeisor  Li«big  on  the  in« 
flneoce  of  die,  on  animals,  178,  SOI. 

Anacttltation  in  pregnancy,  MM.  Devilliera 
and  Chailly  on,  861. 

Ayleebory  Union,  a  mia-BtatemenC  reapecting 
the,  corrected,  80. 


B. 


Bainbridge^fl,  Mr.  caaea  of  perforation  of  the 
stomach,  of  the  dnodennm,  and  of  the 
bronchial  tube,  73. 

Bailer's,  Mr.  statistical  report  of  the  patiento 
admitted  in,  and  discharged  from,  the 
Westminster  HospiUl,  during  1841,  504. 

Barach's,  Dr.  A.  case  of  evacuation  of  an 
abscess  of  the  longs  through  a  lcech*bite, 
447. 

Barker's  Mr.  T.  Herbert,  case  of  abscess  in 
the  lung  pointing  beneath  the  umbilicus, 

Case  of  hernia,  606. 
Beatty'sy  Dr.  Thomas  Edward,  cases  illns- 

trative  of  the  use  of  the  forceps,  613. 
Beck,  Mr.  T.  &  on  respiration,  tbX 
B^adonna,  Dr.  Fiseher  on  the  injection  of, 

%  strangulated  hefnisf  811. 
B^U,  Sir  Charles,  notice  of  the  death  of, 
265. 
Biographical  sketch  of,  406. 
Bell,  Mr.  Joseph,  on  the  circulation  in  the 
brain,.  190,320. 
Case  of  diabetes  mellitos,  $06. 
Bidder,  Dr.  on  the   le-union  of   divided 

nerves,  926. 
Bird's,  Dr.  Oolding,  contributions  to  the 
diemieal  pathology  of  some  foims  of 
morbid  dif[estion,  391,  426. 
Researches  into  the  nature  of  certain  fre- 
ancnt  forms  of  disease  duoaelerked  by 
tne  presenoe  of  omlate  of  lime  in  the 
urine,  637, 749,  793i 
Blacklock,  Mr.  Archibald,  on  hmmonhage 
from  the  extraction  of  teeth,  352; 
Case  of  stick  in  the  reetnm,  461. 
Black's,  Mr.  remarks  on  conception,  97. 
Blich*s,  licentiate,  report  of  his  trial  of  the 

cold-water  system,  444. 
Blood,  Dr.  Wnu  Addison  on  the  coloovless 
corpoacules,  and  on  the  molecules  and 
cjtoblasto  in  the,  144^ 
Bodies,  foreign,  in  the  rectum,  plan  for  the 

removal  of,  860. 
Boismont,  Dr.  A.  Briem  de,  on  menstrua- 
tion, physiologically  and   pathologically 
considered,  209. 
Bonnev,  Mr.  on  the  "literary  parsimeny'* 

on  the  sobleetof  Tuccination,  125. 
Bone,  Mr.  H.  Mayo  on  the  diagnosis  of  ma* 
U^ant  disease  of,  384 ;  postscript.  434. 
fio^aa,  M*  on  the  jnopofties  of  ergot  of 
«rye,  575, 


Books,  analyses  and  notices  of  ^— 

Brierre  de  Boismont,  Dr.  on  Menstnni' 
tion,  209. 

Carpenter's,  Dr.  Human  Physiology,  154. 

Chnstison's,  Dr.  Dispensatonr,  154w 

Erichsen,  Mr.  on  Diseases  of  Scalp,  854. 

Hope,  late  Dr.  Memoir  of,  692. 

Observations  on  Life  as  the  Caose  of  the 
Vital  Phenomena,  645. 

Fereira's,  Dr.  Materia  Medica,  2d  ed.  154. 

SpilUn's,  Dr.  Biannal  of  ThenuMutics,  63. 

Ward's,  Mr.  Outlines  of  Osteology,  64. 

Wilson's,  Mr.  Erasmus,  Anatomist'*  Vade* 
mecam,  437. 
Botany,  questions  for  the  prise  in,  at  Apo- 
thecaries' Hall,  894. 
Boochacourt,  M.  on  the  treatment  of  umbili- 
cal hernia  in  children  by  ligature,  575. 
Boudet,  Signer,  on  the  saliva,  and  other 

liquids  in  the  mouth,  863. 
Bowman,  Mr.  on  the  structme  and  use  of 

the  Malpighiaa  bodies  of  the  kidney,  with 

observations  on  the  cilculatkm  tarougb 

that  gland,  831. 
Bourgery,  M.  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Kileenr 

701. 
Brain,  Mr.  Bell  on  the  circulation  in  the, 
190,  320. 

Dr.  Haworth  en  the  circulation  in,  110, 
267. 
On  almoq|>heric  pressure  on  the,  400. 

Mr.  Stafford  on  concussion  of  ibe,  92, 

Mr*  Dunn's  case  of  local  tubercular  depo- 
sit upon  the  surface  of  the,  503. 
Brentford  Medical  Association,  notice  of  the 

formation  of  the,  368. 
Breschet's,  M.  memoir  of  the  late  Baioa 

Larrey,  988. 
British  AsMciation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Science,  list  of  papers  read  at  the  annual 

meeting  of  the,  at  Mancheetar,  539. 
Budd'iir  Dr.  George,  clinieal   lectuiee  at 
King'k  CoHcM  Hnapknl:— 

On  diabetes  mellitus,  191. 

On  delirium  tremens,  280. 

On  cases  of  apopleiy  oonsequeal  on  ay- 
philis,  357. 

On  the  diseases  reeulting  from  defective 
nutriment,  632, 713«  743,  906.    . 
Budge,  Dr»  Julius,  on  the  cause  of  tlie  lint 

respiration  after  birth,  703. 
Burridge,  Dr.  Reginald,  ca  gianular  dlseaau 

of  the  kidney,  497. 


C. 


Calculus,  new  menstnram  for  the  soiutioB 

of;  448. 
Calculi,  urinary,  M.  Laroy  on  the  dissoln- 

tion  of,  621. 
Cantharis  vesicatoria,  Mr.  Mackay  on  th* 

adultenticB  of,  812. 
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Carpenter's,  Dr.  Principlet  of  Human  Phy- 

tiology,  reviewed,  154. 
Carson,  Dr.  on  the  circulation  of  the  lirer, 

800. 
Caries  of  the  occipital  hone.  Dr.  Fitspatrick's 

case  of,  Its. 
Cataract,  congenital,  Mr.  R.  A.  StafTord's 
case  of,  in  "which  sight  was  acquired  by 
couching  at  tlie  end  of  twenty-three  years, 
f67. 
Chapman,     Dr.    Nathaniel,    biographical 

sketch  of,  99S. 
Charriere,  M.  on  gilding  surgical  instm- 

roents,  734. 
Charlton's,  Dr.  account  of  a  case  of  opera- 
tion on  the  jaw,  while  the  patient  was 
under  the  influence  of  Mesmeric  sleep, 
564. 
Chermside,  Sir  R.  notice  of  the  appoint- 
ment of,  as  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  411. 
Children,  Dn.  Kennedy  and  Conrigan's  re- 
port regarding  the  statistics  of,  475. 
Chioken-poz,  Dr.  Watson  on,  897. 
Chigoe  or  gigger,  Mr.  Frederic   Roberts' 

description  of  the,  257. 
Chlorine,  Dr.  Clemens  on  the  use  of  solution 

of,  in  scarlet  ferer,  416. 
Chorea,  Dr.  James  IVimboirs  case  of,  with 

paralysis,  890. 
Cholera,  spasmodic.  Dr.  Watson  on,  114; 

epidemic,  115. 
Christison,  Dr.  on    the  administration  pf 

copaitra,  SOf . 
Christieon*B,  Dr.   Dispensatory,  reviewed, 

154. 
Churchill,  Mr«  Heniy,  on  hemorrhage  from 

extraction  of  teeth,  153. 
Churchill,  Dr. on  midwifery  statistics,  in  reply 

to  Dr,  F.  H.  Ramsbotham,  469. 
Circulation  in  the  brain.  Dr.  Haworth  on  the, 

110,  fGT, 
Circulation  in  the  brab,  remarks  on,  by  Mr. 

Bell,  190,  320. 
Clark,  Sir  James,  on  medical  reform,  521. 
Clemens,  Dr.  on  the  use  of  solutioii  of  chlo- 
rine in  scarlet  fever,  416. 
Clinical   report.    Dr.   Alexander   Leigh's, 

442. 
Collier's,  Mr.  cases  of  injuries  of  the  hip, 

851. 
pollege  of  Pbysictaas,  proposed   changes 
in  the,  106. 
The  designation  of  "  senior**  and  «*  janior" 
fellows  proposed,  instead  of  that  of 
licentiate,  158, 190. 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  peti- 
tion from  the  medical  practitioners    of 
Nottingham  against  granting  a  new  char- 
ter to  the,  651 . 
College  of  Surgeons,  new  regulation  respect- 
ing  eertificates,  184. 
Circular  from,  requesting  to  be  furnished 

with  particalars  as  to  diploma,  479. 
Election  of  oflicers  for  year  ensuing,  656. 


College  of  Sur|peons -^continued. 
Members,  lists  of  gentlemen  admitted, 
32, 112.  192,  272,  304,  368,  416.  480, 
512,  544,  576,  624,  656,  736,  816,  864, 
896. 
Meeting  at  the,  265. 

Notice  respecting  the  catalogue  of  speci- 
mens of  urinary  calculi,  270. 
Owen's,   Mr.  second  lecture  at  the,  on 
recently-discovered  fossil  remains.  568. 
Owen's,  Mr.  lectures,  notice  respecting, 
480. 
Colica  pictonum,  Dr.  Watson  on  the  symp- 
toms, complications,  and  treatment  of,  81. 
Cold-water  treatment  of  Prissnits  at  Graf- 
fenberg,  a  letter  on  the,  331. 
Report,  by  Licentiate  Blich,  of  the  trial 

made  by  him  in  sixty-five  cases,  444. 
Editorial  remarks  on  the  cure  of  diseases 
by,  565. 
Colitis,  Mr.  Leney's  case  of,  509. 
Coote's,  Mr.  Holmes,  case  of  dislocation  of 

the  knee.  266. 
Coroner  and  the  medical  witness,  respective 

duties  of  the.  958. 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Gloacester, 
statement  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the,  361. 
Cow-pox,  netecbial.  Dr.  Gregory's  notes  of 
a  case  of,  with  observations  on  the  deve- 
lopment of   the  hflonorrhagic  diathesis, 
504. 
Conception,  Mr.  Black's  remarks  on,  97. 
Concours  at  Paris,  editorial  observations  on 

the,  438. 
Contagion  and  quarantine,  editorial  remarks 

on,  262, 
Concussion  of  the  brain,  Mr.  R.  A.  Stafford 

on,  92. 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  notice  of  the  bust  of. 
recently  placed  in  the  Anatomical  Theatre 
of  Guy^s  Hospital,  299. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Braosby,  notice  of  the  portrait 
of,  304. 
Notice  respecting  the  sale  of  the  engrav- 
ing, 448. 
Copland's  Medical  Dictionary,  suggestion 
for  a  change  in  the  mode  of  publication 
of,  541. 
Copemao,  Mr.    on    the  Taridus  forms  of 

scarlatina,  96. 
Copaiva,  Dr,  Christison  on  the  administra- 

uon  of,  302. 
Cornea,  Professor  Nasse  on  a  peculiar  in- 
flammatory affection  of  the,  in  nurses,  862. 
Coronary  circulation,  Mr.  Ericbsen  on  the 
influence  of,  on  the  action  of  the  heart,  561  • 
Corpuscules,  colourless,  and  molecules  and 
cytoblasts  in  the  blood,  Dr.  Wm.  Addison 
on  the,  144. 
Cough,  suffocating,  Mr.  Robinson's  case  of, 

31. 
Coventry,  Mr.  John,  on   organic    tissues, 
tbeir  mode  of  foqpation,  properties,  and 
analogies,  754,  837. 
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Cow-pox,  Mr.  Marson's  case  of,  with  pur- 
pura, 467. 

Coulson,  Mr.  on  Mr.  Stafford's  treatment  of 
Btricture  of  the  urethra,  599. 

Criticism,   medical,  editorial    observations 
on.  919. 

Curling,  Mr.  Henry,  on  cow-pox  and  vac- 
cinia, 466. 

Curtis,  Mr.  J.  H.  on  the  cure  of  the  deaf 
'and  dumb,  981. 

Cyanide  of  potassium,   M.  Liebig  on  the 
preparation  of,  731. 

Cysts  of  the  eyelid,  M.  Velpeau  on,  732. 
Mr.  B.  Phillips  on  the  occurrence  of,  in 
the  neck,  unconnected  witli  the  thyroid 
body,  570. 


Douglases,  Mr.  James,  case  of  removal  of 
upper  jaw,  238. 

Drugs,  lists  of,  on  sale  in  the  JSnglish  mar- 
ket, with  their  prices  and  several  duties, 
79.623,991. 

Dunn's,  Mr.  case  of  local  tubercular  deposit 
upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  503. 
Note  on  the  post-mortem  appearances,  by 
Dr.  Todd,  ib. 

I)y8pepsia,  Dr.  Watson  on,  S3. 

Dysentery,  Dr.  Watson  on,  193. 

Dyer,  Mr.  on  the  medicinal  properties  of 
Solanum  tuberosum,  367. 


£. 


D. 


Davenport's,  Mr.  case  of  serious  and  alarm- 
ing h«morrhage  after  the  extraction  of  a 
tooth,  58. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Dr.  Kramer  on  the  cora- 
bility  of  the,  834. 
Curtis,  Mr.  J.  H.  on  the  cure  of  the,  981. 
Decoctum  aloes  compositnm,  Mr.  Maddock 

on  the  preparation  of,  925. 
Defective   nutriment.   Dr.  George  Budd's 
lectures  on  the  diseases  resulting  from, 
623,712,743,825,906. 
Delirium  tremens,  Mr.  R.  W.  WrighUon  on, 
with  fracture  of  the  spine,  54. 
Clinical  lecture  on,  by  Dr.  Budd,  280. 
Di'villiers  and  Chailly,  MM.  on  ausculta- 
tion in  pregnancy,  861. 
Diabetes  mellitus,  clinical   lecture  on,  by 
Dr.  George  Budd,  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  161. 
Mr.  Joseph  Bell's  case  of,  208. 
Account  of  the  post-mortem  appearances 
in  a  case  of,  622. 
Diarrhoea,  Dr.  Watson  on,  113. 
Adiposa,  Dr.  Watson  on,  196. 
Dichost's,  M.  plan  for  the  preservation  and 
eiiemporaneons  preparation  of  milk,  655. 
Dieffenbach's,  M.  treatment  of  hemiplegia, 
by  division  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  face,  574. 
Digestion,  Dr.  Watson  on  the  physiology 
of,  34. 
Morbid,  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  contributions 
to  the  chemical  pathology  of,  391,  426. 
Dislocation,  subconjunctival,  of   the   lens, 
Mr.  R.  T.  Hunt  on,  and  on  subjunctival 
tumor  of  the  lens,  316. 
Dislocations,  statistics  of,  624. 
Division  of  medical  labour,  Dr.  Hull  on  the, 
473,  9J7. 
Remarks  on,  by  a  general  practitioner, 
^71.     Ou  the  same,  992. 
nomeier»8,  Dr.  remarks  on  the  climate  of 
Teplitx,  245. 


Editorial  Articles:— 
Anatomy  bill,  296. 
Cold  water  system,  213. 

cure  of  diseases  by,  565, 

Concours  at  Paris,  438. 
Cootaeion  and  quarantine,  262, 
Criticism,  medical,  919. 

Illegal  practitioners,  769. 

London,  health  in,  610. 

Lunacy,  on  the  study  of,  647,694. 

■  on  the  treatment  and  study  of, 

470. 
Medical  labour,  on  the  division  of,  499* 

■    reform,  536. 
'■  the  spirit  of,  181. 

-  ■  school  examinations,  352. 
— -—  criticism,  919. 

— Associations,  954. 

Mines,  employment  of  children  in,  403. 
Population  problem,  984. 
Poor-law  freaks,  19. 

-  —  emendations  of  the  new,  155. 

—  continuance  bill,  892. . 

Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Asso- 
ciation, 805. 

Quackery,  suppression  of,  726. 

Remuneration  of  practitioners,  106. 

Towns,  health  in,  855. 

Vaccination,  alleged  defects  of,  65. 
Edinburgh  University,  resignations  and  new 

appointm'ents  in  the,  864. 
Elbow-joint,  case  of  exci:iion  of  the,  654. 
Emendations  of  the  new  Poor-law,  editorial 

observations  on,  155. 
Employment  of  children  ia  mines,  editorial 

observations  on  the,  403. 
Enteritis,  Dr.  Watson   on  the  symptoms, 

causes,  and  treatment  of,  81. 
EntOEoa,  Dr.  Watson's  lecture  on  the,  225 ; 

remarks  on  the  generation  of  the,  by  a 

Physiologist,  541. 
England's,  Dr.  William,  case  of  fever  caused 

by  mental  aniiety,  which   became  con« 

verted  into  the  remittent  type,  and  was 

accompanied  with  profuse  discharge  from 

the  bowels,  46;). 
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ICpilepgy,  Mr.  Grantham's  cases  of,  7?2.  Foetal   circalatioD,  Dr.  Villeneuve  on  the 

Ergot  of  rye,  M.  Payan  on  the  employment  -independence  of  the,  861. 

of,  in  cases  of  paraplegia,  65-«.               .  Forceps,    Dr.    Thomas    Edward    Beatty*s 

M.  Boujean  on  the  properties  of,  575.  cases  illustrative  of  the  use  of  the,  613. 

Employment  of,  in  a  case  of  hydatid  mole,  GaWanic,  notice  of,  recently  introduced, 

576.  303. 

Case  of  rupture  of  the  uterus  after  the  Foreign  bodies  in  the  rectum,  plan  for  the 

administration  of,  631.  removal  of,  860. 

Erichsen,  Mr.  on  the  influence  of  the  coro-  Fracture  cf   the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone, 

nary  circulation  on  the  action  of  the  observatigns  on  the  treatment  of,  by  a 

heart,  561.  Medical  officer  of  the  army,  318. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Diseases  of   the     »  skull,  clinical  observations, 

Scalp,  reviewed,  854.  by  Mr.  Stafford,  on  the  treatment  of,  1^34. 

Erysipelas,  Dr.  Watson  on,  9:29.  Frazer*s,  Mr.  William,  description  of  a  new 

Etiquette,  professional,  resolutions  adopted  urethral  syringe,  644. 

by  the  North  of  England  Medical  Asso-  French  Anti  slavery  Journal,  notice  of,  80. 

ciation,  relative  to  an  alleged  breach  of,  Fungus  hiematodes,  Dr.  Alexander  Leigh's 

32.  case  of,  449. 

Eustachian  tube,  remarks  on  the  injection  Dr.  S.  W.  J.  Merriman's  case  of,  'Z67. 

of  air  into  the,  258.  ■'            of  the  antrum,  Mr  Lyon's  case  of, 

Examination  for  a  degree  in  the  University  ond  removal  of  superior  maxilla,  241. 

of  St.  Andrew's,  539. 
Examinations,  medical,  editorial   observa- 
tions on,  354. 
Number  of,  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  during  G. 
1840,  784. 
Eye,  Dr.  Hocken  on  the  separate  and  com- 
bined actions  of  the,  and  its  appen-  Galvanic  forceps,  description  of,  303. 
dages,  410.  Gangrene  of  the  feet,  Mr.  Hamilton's  case 
Dr.  J.  C.  Hairs  remarks  on  certain  dis-  of,  331. 
eases  of  the: — Use  of  iodine  and  sali-  Gardner,  Mr.  on  smallpox  and  vaccination, 
cine   in    certain  forms  of   iritis,  48  ;  152. 

treatment  of  iritis  from  wounds,  50;  Gestation,   Dr.  J.  C.  Hall's  curious  facts 

scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  iris,  53.  connected  with,  248. 

Eye-ball,  Mr.  Lonsdale  on  the  muscles  of  Giraides,  Dr.  on  the  organs  for  the  secretion 

the,  95.  of  sw  eat,  811. 

Eye-lid,  M.  Velpeau  on  cysts  of  the,  732.  Gout,  notice,   by  M.  Petit,  of  a  peculiar 

matter  secreted  on  the  hands  in  a  case  of, 
734. 
Graefenberg,  M.  Gros's  account  of  a  journey 

F.  to,  and  observations  on  the  establishment, 

734. 
Grantham's,  Mr.  cases  of  epilepsy,  722. 

Facts  and  impressions  on  medical  subjects.  Green's,  Dr.  Hennis,  memoir  on  tubercle 

59.  of  the  brain  in  children,  569. 
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forms  of  disease  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of,  in  the  urine,  63>T,  749,  793. 


P. 


Paget,  Mr.  on  the  relative  sises  of  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  arteries,  555. 

Pancreas,  Dr.  Mollan's  case  of  stricture  of 
the,  110. 

Paraplegia,  M.  Payan  on  the  use  of  ergot 
of  rye  in  cases  of,  654. 

Peas,  Mr.  George  Johnson's  case  of  death 
from,  605. 

Peebles's,  Dr.  case  of  hysterical  affection  of 
the  eyes,  with  obstinate  closure  of  the 
lids,  863. 

Pereira's,  Dr.  Elements  of  Materia  Medica, 
reviewed,  154. 
On  the  varieties  of  hyoscyamus,  926. 

Perforation  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  Kennion's 
ease  of,  531. 

Petit's,  Dr.  notice  of  a  peculiar  matter  se- 
creted on  the  hands  of  a  gouty  person, 
after  severe  attacks  of  gout,  734. 

Pezzoni,  M.  notice  by,  of  cases  of  plague 
contracted  in  the  Lazaretto  of  Constan- 
tinople, 217. 

Pharmaceutic  substances,  Mr.  Holt  on  the 
nomenclature  and  constitution  of,  886. 

Philadelphia  Dispensary,  report  of  the  ob- 
stetric department  of  the,  620. 

Phillips's  Mr.  B.  cases  of  hernia  treated  at 
the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  75. 
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Clioical  obeerraUont  on  diieaMS  of  the 

skin,  5R7, 667, 737,  874, 957, 971« 
On  cysU  oecarring  in  the  neck,  but  not 

necesMrily  connected  with  the  tbtroid 

body,  576. 
On  a  case  in  which  he  amputated  a  por- 
tion of  the  lower  jaw»  643. 
On  the  advantages  of  the  Sanatoriam,  ib, 
"  Philomathee,"    papera    fayi    on   medical 

reform,  616, 698, 857. 
Phlebitis,  Dr.  Main's  case  of,  f  57. 
Phthisb,  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  WilUams's  clinical 

lecturs  on  cases  of,  treated  in  University 

College  Hospital,  1,  t«0. 
ObserTatioos  on  the  statistics  of,  and  the 

influence  of  climate  and  occupation  on 

the  production  and  development  of  that 

disesse,  ITS,  S9S,  491,  524,  843. 
Physic,  Dr.  Watson's  lectures  on  the  prin* 
ciples  and  practice  of: — 

Ltcr.  68.^  Dyspepsia,  33;  physiology 
of  digestion,  ib. ;  symptoms  oif  dyspepsia, 
35 ;  treatment  and  preventioo,  dietetical 
and  medicinal,  36. 

LhCT.  69.^£oteritis,  81 ;  symptoms, 
ib. ;  causes  and  treatment,  83 ;  mecha- 
nical occlusiaii  of  the  intestinal  tube,  85 ; 
oolic,  87;  complicationsy  ib. ;  treatment, 
90 ;  prevention,  91. 

Lbct.  70.-— Diarrhoea,  113;  sporadic 
cholera,  114;  epidemic  cholera,  115. 

Lfcr.  71.— Dysentery,  193;  diarrboa 
adiposa,  196 ;  intestinsl  concretions,  197  ; 
worms,  198:  sscaris  lumbricoides,  199; 
ascaris  vermicularis,  200;  tricocephalus 
dispar,  ib. ;  tmia  solium,  ib.;  tania 
lau,  201. 

Lect.  7S.p*-£nt08oa(oontinned) ;  hyda- 
tids, Sje5;  trichina  spiralis,  if 6;  the 
guinea- worm,  227  ;  strongulus  gigas,  ib.; 
origin  of  entosoa,  228 ;  question  of  spon- 
taneous generation,  229 ;  general  symp- 
toms of  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms, 
231 ;  paiticular  symptoms,  and  remedies, 
of  the  common  round  worm,  of  thread- 
worms, and  of  tape- worms,  ib. 

LccT.  73.— Diseases  of  the  liver,  337  ; 
acute  inflammation,  ib.;  abscess  of  the 
liver,  338 ;  causes  and  treatment  of  acute 
hepatitis,  339;  chronic  hepatitis,  340; 
jaundice,  342;  symptoms,  causes,  and 
■pedes,  ib. 

LxcT.  74. — ^Treatment  of  the  various 
species  of  jaundice,  369;  diseas«*s  of  the 
gall-bladder,  370;  spleen,  ib. ;  pancreas 
and  kidneys,  371 ;  nephritis  and  nephral- 
gia, ib. ;  phenomena  constituting  a  "  fit 
of  the  gravel,"  ib.;  different  kinds  of 
pravel,  375  ;  diseased  states  of  the  urine, 
lb. ;  description  and  remedies  of  the 
lUhic,phosphatic,andoxaIicdiatheses,376. 

Lect.  75.— Suppresciion  of  urine,  417  ; 
diabetes,  418;  qualities  of  tlie  urine, 
419;  symptoms,  lb. ;  anatomical  appesr- 
snoes,  421 ;  general  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease, ib.;  treatmenli  473 ;  diuresis,  425. 


Physic,  Dr.  Watson*s  lectures— continued, 

Lbct-  76.  —  Albuminous  urine,  481 ; 
means  of  detecting  the  albumen,  ib. ;  what 
it  imports,  482 ;  anatomical  characters  of 
Bright's  kidney,  ib.  i  symptoms  to  which 
this  renal  disease  gives  rise,  483 ;  natare 
of  the  affection,  488. 

Lbct.  77.— Distinctioa  of  chronio  gene- 
ral dropsy  into  cardiac  and  renal,  514 ; 
characters  and  signs  of  each  of  these  va- 
rieties, ib. ;  treatment,  517. 

Lbct.  78,— Chylous  urine,  543 ;  hema- 
turia, .546 ;  diagnosis,  geneial  and  parti- 
cular, ib. ;  local  disoidem  of  the  urinary 
organs  on  which  it  depends,  547  ;  treat- 
ment, 550 ;  abdominal  tumofs,  551. 

Lect.  79.  —  Acuta  rheumatism,  577  ; 
symptoms,  ib. ;  varieties,  578;  treat- 
ment, 579 ;  chronic  rheumatism,  581  ; 
phenomena,  ib. ;  plan  of  cure,  582 ;  gout, 
ibw ;  description  of  a  paroxysm,  ib. ;  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  £83 ;  general  state  of 
the  health  in  gootv  persons,  585 ;  causes 
of  the  disease,  in. ;  diagnosis  between 
gout  and  rheumatism,  586. 

Lbct.  80.  —  Gout  (eontinued),  625; 
pathology  of  gout,  ib.;  prognosis,  6f7; 
prejudices  respecting  the  disease,  ib.; 
treatment  during  the  paroxysms,  ib.;  dur- 
ing the  intervals,  628;  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, 630. 

Lect.  81.  — Eionthemata,  657;  they 
are  contagious,  ib. ;  sometimes  epidemic, 
660  ;  period  of  tlie  eruption,  661 ;  period 
of  incubation,  662 ;  theory  of  contagious 
febrile  diseases,  ib. ;  contuued  fever,  665. 

Lect.  82.  —  Continued  fever,  pheno- 
mena of  the  second  week— delirium,  an 
ehiption,  diarrhcea^  705;  phenomena  of 
the  third  week— recovery,  or  death  in  the 
way  of  coma,  of  a|>iKBa,  of  asthenia,  706  ; 
symptoms  that  usher  in  those  modes  of 
death,  ib. ;  morbid  changes  found  after 
them,  710. 

Lect.  83.— Varieties  of  continued  fever, 
785;  its  causes,  exciting  and  predispos- 
ing, 786 ;  prophylaxis,  793. 

Lect.  84.— Treatment  of  continued  fe- 
ver, 817;  small.pox.  823;  iu  eeseaiial 
symptoms,  ih. ;  distinction  into  discrete 
and  confluent,  824;  periods  aud  modes  in 
which-  it  proves  fatal,  825. 

Lect.  85. — Small  pox  (continued  ),  865 ; 
inoculat  on,  867  ;  vaccination,  868  ;  (heir 
comparative  advantages,  671 ;  treatment 
of  small- pox,  873. 

Lect.  86.— Chicken- pox,  897;  measles, 
898;  scarlet  fever,  900. 

Lect.  87. — The  plague,  929;  erysipe- 
las, 929;  erythema  nodosum,  933;  urti- 
caria, 934 ;  prurigo,  935 ;  scabies,  936. 

Lect.  88.— Herpes,  961 «  ecsema,  963; 
pompholix,  964;  lepra.  965;  psoriasis, 
965 1  impetigo,  966 1  boils,  967  ;  carbun- 
cle, 967 ;  purpura,  968 1  scurvy,  968. 

Couclusiou  uf  the  course,  970« 
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Phymologj,  Dr.  Tbomas  WilliamB  oa  the 

applieation  of,  to  the  ttudj  of  therapeutics 

and  toxicology,  99. 
Piercins  strictaret,  remarks  on  the  opera- 
tion, by  Chirnrgtu,  700;  Mr.  Stafibrd  in 

reply,  735. 
Phigue,  notice  of  cases  of,  contracted  in  the 

J^uaretto  of  Constantinople,  in  a  letter 

addressed  to  Dr.  John  Uavy,  by  Mons. 

PeuoDi,217. 
Poor-law  freaks,  19. 

■  papers  and  correspondence  on  the 
sabjeot  of  the  remuneration  to  medical 
men  under  the  :— 

Attendance  on  the  poor,  by  M.R.C.S.L. 
331. 

Correspondence  between  the  Commis- 
sioners and  Mr.  C.  Cotton,  res|>ecting 
what  are  to  be  considered  operations, 
109. 

■■  with  the  Commissioners 

on  the  subject  of  their  recent  order  with 
reference  to  the  qualification  of  medical 
officers  to  Unions,  478. 

Editorial  observations  on  emendations  of 
the,  155. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Gathrie  to  Mr.  Hovell, 
23. 

■  respecting  le. 
muneraiion,  632. 

'  accompanying    geikeral    medical 

regulations,  S5. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Guthrie  and  the  Union  Doctors, 
189. 

Poor-law  qualification  act.  by  Ediuborgo- 
Londinensis,  361 ;  reply  to,  by  *'  A 
Constant  Reader,'*  442. 

Qualification  for  '*  Union  Doctors,"  by 
Edinburgo*  Londinensis,  188. 

Remarks  on  attendance  on  the  poor,  by 
M.D.  269. 

Resolution  of  the  Brentford  Union  respect- 
ing me<Ucal  attendance,  441. 

■  Colchester  Medical  So- 

ciety, 540. 


•Tendring  Hundred  Union 
respecting  remoneration,  618. 
Schedule  issned  by  the  Poor*  law  Commis- 
sioners, 27. 
Special  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Provincial  Medical  and  SurgicaJ 
Associatian,  299. 
Population  problem,  editorial  remarks  rela- 
tive to  the,  984. 
Potassium,  cyanide  of,  M.  Ltebig  on  the 

preparation  of,  731. 
Potton.  Dr.  on  the  causes  of  the  frequency 

of  prostitution  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  110. 
Practitioners,  medical,  editorial    observa- 
tions on  the  remuneration  of,  106. 
Pregnancy,   Mr.  Lewis's  case  of|  without 
the  usual  signs,  and  in  which  parturition 
occurred  without  labour-pains,  329. 
MM.  Devilliers  and  Chailly  on  ausculta- 
tion iu,  861. 


Prichard,  Dr.  on  the  evacuation  of  fluid  from 
the    thorax  by   means  of  the  common 
grooved  needle,  19. 
Pnse-men,  list  of,  at  the  diflTerent  medical 

schools  of  London,  333. 
Prostitution  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  Dr.  Potton 

on  the  causes  of  the  frequency  of,  110. 
Prostate,  enlaiged,  mistaken  for  calculus, 

732. 
Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association, 
special  report  of  the  Committee  ap. 
pointed  by  the,  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  question  of  poor-law  medical  relief, 
299. 
Editorial  observations  on  the  late  meeting 

of  the,  at  Exeter,  803. 
Notice  of  the  days  of  meeting,  688. 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  tenth 
anniversary  meeting  of  the,  771,  812. 
Puberty,  Mr.  Kobflrton  on  the  period  of, 

in  negro  women,  677. 
Puff  direct,  330. 

Pulse,  remarks  on  the,  by  the  late  Dr.  Hope, 
310,341. 
A  comparison  between  the  pulses  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  and  those  ptodnced 
by  ordinary  cnuses,  341. 


Q. 


Quackery,  fatal  case  of,  108. 

Editonal  observations  on  the  suppression 
of,  726. 
Quaramine,  editorial  observations  on,  262. 
Quinine,  detection  of,  by  M.  Landerer,  in 

the  urine  and  the  blood,  622. 


R. 


Ramsbotham,  Dr.  F.  IT.  on  the  statistics  cf 
midwifery,  435. 

His  reply  to  Dr.  Churchill,  508. 
Randell's,  Mr.  case  of  rupture  of  the  utorus, 

983. 
Remuneration  of  medical  practitioners,  edi- 
torial article  on  the,  106. 
Respiration,  Dr.  T.  S.  Beck  on,  253. 
Re  union  of  divided  nerves.  Dr.  Bidder  on 

the,  926. 
Revaccinations  in  the  Prussian  army,  ac- 
count of  the,  for  1849,  703. 

Of  the  Wurtemberg  army  for  the  last  seven 
years,  by  Professor  Hein,  704. 
Rheumatism,  Mr.  Leney  on  the  use  of  moza 

in,  608. 
Rhubarb,  Mr.  Markwick  on  the  application 

of,  to  ulcerated  surfaces,  689. 
Roberton,  Mr.  on  the  period  of  puberty  in 

negro  women,  677. 
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Roberts's,  Mr.  Frederic,  descriptioa  of  the  Rupture  of  the  uterus  after  the  administra- 

chigoe,  or  cbigger,  1S7,  tion  of  ergot  of  rye,  621 . 

«.   Mr,  W.  A.  on  the  arresting  of  Russell's,  Mr.  R.  C.  case  in  which  a  large 

hsmorrbage  after  the  extraction  of  a  stone  was  forced  into  the  rectum,  803. 
tooth,  269. 
His  case  of  excision  of  the  elbow-joint, 
654. 
Robison,  Mr.  John,  on  the  injection  of  air 

into  the  Eustachian  tube,  332.  S. 
Robinson's,  Mr.  case  of  suffocating  cough, 

31. 

Remarks  on  albuminuria,  398.  Saint  Luke's  Lunatic  Hospital,  note  from 

Observations  on  the  removal  of  tumors.  Dr.  Sutherland  respecting  the  admission 

892.  of  pupils  to,  771. 

Roses,  Mr.  Squire  on  some  preparations  of.  Regulations   relative  to  their  admission 

367.  thereto,  992. 

Rossi's,  M.  case  in  which  extirpation  of  the  Saliva,  Signer  Boudet's  observations  on  the, 

ttteras  was  successfully  performed  imme-  and  other  liquids  in  the  mouth,  863. 

diately  after  delivery,  9i8»  Salivation,  alleged  death  from,  184^ 

Royal   Medical    and    Chimrgical    Society,  "Sanatorium,"  Mr.  B.  Phillips  on  the  ad. 

papers  read  at : —  T&ntages  of  the,  to  persons  coming  to  Loo- 

Bainbridge's,  Mr.  cases  of  perforation  of  don  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  opera- 

the  stomach,  of  the  duodenum,  and  of  tions,  643. 

the  bronchial  tube,  73.  Scalp,  Mr.  Home  on   the  discrepancy  of 

Coote's,  Mr.  Holmes,  case  of  dislocation  medical  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the, 

ofthe  knee.  266.                          *  854. 

Dunn's,  Mr.  case  of  local  tubercular  de-  Erichsen's,  Mr.  Practical  Treatise  on  Dis- 

posit  upon  the  surface  of  the  brain,  eases  of  the,  reviewed,  854. 

503.  Scarlatina,  Mr.  £.  Copeman  on  the  various 

Todd's,  Dr.  note  on  the  post-mortem  forms  of,  96. 

appearances,  503.  Scarlet  fever,  Dr.  Clemens  on  the  solution 

Fletcher^,  Dr.  B.  cases  of  malformation  of  chlorine  in,  416. 

of  the  heart,  410.  Watson,  Dr.  on,  900. 

Green's,  Dr.  Hennis,  memoir  on  tubercle  Scirrhus  of  the  pancreas,  Dr.  Mollan's  case 

of  the  brain  in  children,  569.  of,  11 1 . 

Gregory's,  Dr.  notes  of  a  case  of  petechial  Scoffem's.  Dr.  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric 

cow-pox,  with  observations  on  the  de-  acid,  352. 

▼elopment  of  the  hasmorrhagic  diathe-  Seltser  water,  Mr.  Edwin  Lee  on  the  reme- 

sis,  504.  dial  efficacy  of,  206. 

Hocken,Dr.on  the  separate  and  combined  Shaw,  Mr.  Alexander,  on  some  peculiarities 

actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  circulation  of  the  liver,  593. 

its  appendages,  410.  Silvester,  Mr.  on  a  mode  of  arresting  he. 

Lewis's,    Mr.   Thomas,    case  in  which  morrhage  from  the  extraction  of  a  tooth, 

pregnancy  was   unattended  with    the  159. 

usual  signs,  and  in  which  parturition  Skin,  Mr.  B.  Phillips's  clinical  observations 

occurred  without  labour-pains,  329.  on  diseases  of  the,  587,  66f ,  737,  874, 

Merrimao's,  Dr.  case  of  fungus  hflsmato-  937,  971. 

des,  267.  Skull,  Mr.  R.  A.  Stafford's  clinical  obsenra- 

Fexzoni's,  M.  notices  of  cases  of  plague  tions  on  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the, 

contracted  in  the  Laxaretto  of  Constan-  234. 

tinople,  217.  Smallpox,   confluent,  occurrence   of,  in   a 

Phillips,  Mr.  B.  on  cysts  occurring  in  the  child  before  birth,  812. 

neck,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  Small-pox  and  vaccination,  Mr.  Gardner 

the  thyroid  body,  570.  on,  852. 

Stafford's,  Mr.  case  of  congenital  cataract,  Smee's,  Mr.  Alfred,  case  of  violent  hysteria 

267.  in  a  man,  11. 

Thompson's,  Dr.  T.  case  of  irregular  for-  Smith's,  Mr.  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of 

mation  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  the  femur,  with    chronic  rheumatic  ar- 

a  supernumerary  vsdve  in  the  pulmo-  thritis,  332. 

nary  artery,  571.  Society  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans 

Wilson's,  Dr.  John,  account  of  some  pe-  of  medical  men,  notice  of  a  meeting  of 

culiar   symptoms  affecting    an    entire  the,  80. 

family,  and  ultimately  terminating  in  Solanum  tuberosum,  Mr.  Dyer  on  the  medi- 

death,  326.  cinal  properties  of,  367. 
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Spleen,  ca§e  of  sudden  death  from  sponta- 
neous rupture  of  tlie,  512. 
Bougeiy,  M.  on  the  anatomy  of  the,  701. 
Spillan*8/l>r.  Manual  of  General  Therapeu- 

tics,  reviewed,  64. 
Splint,  new,  Mr.  Nottingham's  description 

of  a,  803. 
Spontaneous  generation,  example  of,  78. 
Squire,  Mr.  on  some  preparations  of  roses, 

367. 
Stafford,  Mr.  R.  A.  on  concussion  of  the 
brain,  92. 
His  case  of  congenital  cataract,  where 
sight  was  acquired  by  couching  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years,  967, 
Stanger's,  Mr,  case  of  hysteria  in  a  man, 

252. 
Statistics  of  phthisis,  observations  on  the, 
and  on  the  influence  of  climate  and  oc- 
cupation in  the  production  and  develop* 
ment  of  that  disease,  173,  292,  491, 
524,  843. 
Of  dislocations,  624. 

Regarding  children,  from  a  report  regard- 

ing  the  woikhouse  of  the  North  Dublin 

Union,  by  Drs.  Kennedy  and  Corrigan, 

475. 

Stick  in  the  rectum,  Mr.  Blacklock's  case 

of,  461. 
Stevens,  Mr.  on  the  insufficiency  of  the 
Vaccination  Act  to  effect  the  purposes  in- 
tended,  360. 
Stokes,  Dr.  on  a  case  of  softening  of  the 

heart,  with  thinning  of  its  parietes,  191. 
Stomach,  Mr.  Bainbridge's  cases  of  perfora* 
tion  of  the,  and  of  the  duodenum  and 
bronchial  tube,  73. 
Case  of  ulcer  of  the,  in  which  the  coro- 
nary artery  was  opened,  272. 
Kennion^s,  Dr.  case  of   perforation  of, 

531. 
Thompson's,  Dr.  J.  B.case  of  spontaneous 
perforation  of  the  stomach,  with  obser- 
vations on  these  affections  generally,  103. 
Williamson's,  Dr.  description  of  a  prepa- 
ration of  a  remarkable  malposition  of 
the  stomach  and  tranverse  arch  of  the 
colon,  contained  in  the  museum  of  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  Fort  Pitt, 
Chatham,  607. 
Stricture  of  the  urethra,  remarks,  by  Mr. 
Coulson,  on  Mr.  Stafford's  treatment  of, 
599. 
Remarks  on  the  operation  of  piercing 

strictures,  700. 
Stafford,  Mr.  in  reply,  735. 
Strychnia,  remarks  on  the  employment  of, 

in  amaurosis,  733. 
Study  of  mental  diseases,  observations  on, 
270. 
Lunacy,    editorial   observations    on  the 
stod^  of,  647,  694. 
Subscription    for    a   monument    to    Buron 
Larrpy,  815. 


Sulphate  of  iron,  Mr.  Moore's  case  of  con- 
traction of  the  limbs  from,  351. 

Sulphuric  acid.  Dr.  Scoffem's  cases  of  poi- 
soning by,  352. 
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